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PREFACE, 


At  no  period,  since  the  establishment  of  this  Serial,  has  the 
public  mind  of  our  country  been  so  deeply  and  widely  agitated 
on  qnestions  of  such  grave  import  as  during  the  brief  space  of 
time  orer  which  the  publication  of  this  Tolome,  in  its  monthly 
parts,  has  extended.  It  may  be  true  that  few  new  objections 
hare  been  brought  against  commonly  received  truths,  but  the  old 
ones  have  come  from  new  quarters,  and  been  urged  with  increased 
force  and  effect.  JSo  longer  is  it  left  to  men  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church  to  doubt  her  peculiar  doctrines,  and  deny  her  special  facts  ^ 
for  tlua  is  now  done  by  some  of  those  who  occupy  her  positions  of 
honour;  who  are  engsged  in  teaching  in  her  seminaries,  and  in 
miuistering  at  her  altars.  With  whatever  feelings  of  hope  or  fear 
this  fact  may  be  regarded,  we  have  in  it  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  reetlessness  of  the  thought,  and  the  fearlessness  of  the  opinions » 
which  are  the  peculiar  outgrowths  of  our  day.  In  it,  too,  may  be 
leea  how  feeble  are  mere  forms  of  words,  and  how  powerless  are 
mere  organisations  to  regulate  sentiments,  and  stereotype  con- 
victions ;  for  through  all  these  the  spirit  of  f^e  ioquiry  wUl  range 
unchecked  $  and  above  all  these  the  desire  for  truth  will  maintain 
itself  supreme.  But  inquiry — all  the  more  because  it  is  free— 
requires  guidance,  the  desire  for  truth  needs  direction  towards 
right  modes  of  gaining  information,  .:a|i(d  tbose  who  furnish  either 
merit  the  title  of  public  bene£act(^w!  To  that  high  honour  the 
Editor  of  this  work  aspires,  and  hence  he  has  secured  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  a  careful  logical  examination  of  the  celebrated  "  Essays 
and  Beviews,"  9m  well  as  a  series  of  arguments,  jpro  and  eon^  on  the 
propriety  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  churchy 
with  regard  to  that  work.  Nor  is  this  all  that  has  been  done 
to  employ  controversy  to  good  purpose ;  for  questions  respecting 
the  institution  of  the  christian  ministry,  the  true  principles  of  art, 
the  existence  and  operation  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  found 
fully,  and  we  hope  fairly,  discussed  in  these  pages,  with  others 
having  reference  to  the  Secession  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  wisdom  sad  economy  of  the  employment  of  females  in  the 
various  branches  of  trade  and  commerce.  And,  further  still,  under 
the  head  of  the  Togic^  there  have  been  given  outiine  debates^ 
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embodying  the  raried  thonghtfl  of  many  minds  on  matters  of  present, 
though  not  necessarily  of  passing  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  controversial  sections  of  this  Yolame,  there 
are  others  of  varying  yet  standing  interest,  the  contents  of  which  con- 
sist of  valuable  philosophic  and  biographic  essays,  original  poetry, 
educational  advice,  and  literary  intelligence, — the  whole  constitut- 
ing a  work  diversified  in  its  contents,  yet  harmonious  in  its  charaetort 
and  unique  in  its  design. 

For  the  constituent  matter  of  this  Volume,  we  are  indebted  to 
many  known  and  unknown  friends;  and  gladly  do  we  seize  this 
opportunity  of  again  gratefully  recognising  their  aid  and  services; 
at  the  same  time,  we  would  remind  them  that  they  have  by  their 
contributions  not  only  lightened  our  labours,  but  assisted  us  in 
disseminating  knowledge,  and  in  promoting  the  cause  of  truth. 
Nor  must  our  acknowledgments  end  here.  To  our  readers  gene- 
rally, we  are  under  obligation  for  the  efforts  which  they  have  so 
constantly  made  to  further  the  interests  and  extend  the  circu- 
lation of  this  Serial.  Thus,  though  they  may  write  no  article 
nor  give  publicity  to  a  single  thought  in  our  columns,  each  of  our 
readers  may  assist  us  in  our  mission,  and  help  us  in  our  endea- 
vour to  enHghten  and  to  bless. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  estimated  the  power  of  four  journals  at 
more  than  100,000  bayonets.  '*Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  what 
estimate  would  he  have  put  upon  the  power  of  the  united  press  of 
this  country  P"  If  this  be  powerful  now,  what  will  it  be  in  years  to 
come  P  These  questions  force  us  to  think,  and  also  cause  us  to  hope, 
because  they  refer  to  matters  which  are  not  only  indications  of 
progress,  but  unmistakeable  prophecies  of  that  surely  coming  time 
when  right  shall  become  might,  and  intelligence  and  moral  power 
shaU  govern  the  world.  For  the  development  of  that  future  we 
are  willing  still  to  labour,  by  improving  all  present  opportunities, 
and  by  discharging  *'  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  to  us,"  in  the  firm 
belief  that  duty,  earnestly  performed,  is  never  performed  in  vain. 

Though  we  review  the  past  with  pleasure,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  has  been  fraught  with  no  slight  profit  to  our  readers,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  oorselves  with  the 
results  of  our  efibrts,  and  that  we  hope,  as  the  years  roll  on,  to  increase 
the  value  and  utility  of  this  Magazine  as  an  organ  of  free  thought, 
— in  the  highest  sense  in  whi(^  it  can  be  said  to  be  free, — ^in- 
submission  only  to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  those  of  their 
Grreat  Ordainer. 
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Logic  is  now  almost  uniyerBally  regarded  as  the  science  of  the 
nece«8ary  and  formal  laws  of  thinking.  It  is  not  only  a  criticisDi, 
)>at  a  caooD.  It  presents  to  the  mind  not  only  a  doctrine  to  be 
believed,  but  an  organon  to  be  used.  It  is  at  once  a  training  and 
&  restraining  of  the  intellectual  actions.  As  a  science,  it  is  analy- 
tical«  and  strives  to  discover  and  determine  not  ooly  how  the  mind 
doea  think,  but  how  it  must  think.  As  an  art,  it  is  dialectical  and 
practical,  governing  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  those  laws  which 
a  true  analysis  has  yielded ;  testing  the  reasonings  of  our  own  or 
other  minds  by  re^rence  to  these  laws;  and  detecting,  by  this 
process,  falsities  and  fallacies  in  thought  or  speech.  Logical 
requires  to  be  strictly  held  separate  and  apart  from  psychological 
science ;  nor  ought  its  teachings  to  be  dependent  upon,  or  alter- 
able by,  any  change  in  metaphysical  beliefs.  To  secure  accuracy, 
determinateness,  and  distinctness  of  thinking,  it  indeed  establishes 
a  technic  or  art,  but  that  merely  as  a  convenience,  not  a  necessity. 
Its  true  function  is  legislative^to  show  what  should  be,  not  to 
teach  how  that  which  should  be  can  be  brought  to  pass.  No  pure 
science  has  yet  succeeded  in  segregating  itself  from  the  practical 
life  of  man ;  neither  has  Logic  held  itself  Soof  from  human  interests. 
In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  among  the  first  to  adapt  itself  to  man's 
wants,  and  to  labour  for  the  ascertainment,  by  the  investigation  of 
truth.  Zeno  employed  it  as  a  controversial  weapon;  Socrates 
used  it  as  a  discipline ;  Aristotle  imparted  system  to  it  as  a  science, 
and  taught  the  facile  management  of  it  as  an  art.  The  after  ages, 
enamoured  of  the  singular  imity,  compactness,  and  utility  of  the 
Organon  he  gave  them,  that  they  could  perceive  no  fault  in  it  at 
all.  Its  seeming  perfection  caused  it  to  be  stereotyped  among 
mankind,  and,  amid  all  the  motion  and  commotion  of  centuries,  ic 
continued  immovable  and  steadfast.  Change  upon  change  passed 
over  all  things,  yet  Lo^c  braved  the  innate  radicalism  of  man  as  a 
progressive  being.  Mmute  subtlety  and  dexterous  acumen  thirst- 
ing for  change,  and  searching  for  some  means  of  gratifying  the 
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intense  iconoclastism  of  an  age  in  which  thought  threw  off  th^ 
swaddling  bands  of  old  creeds  and  old  laws  as  efiete  and  worthless, 
at  length  succeeded  in  seeing  or  fancying  a  flaw  in  the  age-vener- 
able organon  which  Greece  had  given  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
laborious  activity  and  engrossing  power  of  St.  Anselm,  Abelard, 
Peter  Lombard,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and.  Kaymond  LuUy,  oould 
not  save  it  from  the  destructive  energy  of  Ludovic  Yives,  Peter 
Banus,  John  Concis,  Thomas  Campanella,  and  Luther.  Then 
Bacon  and  Descartes  arose,  and  Logic  was  swept  into  the  engulph- 
ing  whirl  of  change,  from  which  no  human  effort  or  intent  is 
exempt. 

Every  country  began  now  to  re-construct  and  re-organize  a 
system  of  thought  for  itself :  Logic  was  no  longer  tJie,  or  even  a, 
universal  science.  France  gave  us  "  The  Port  Eoyal  Art  of  Think- 
ing;" Germany  supplied  Wolflf,  Lambert,  and  Kant;  Flanders 
produced  Wyttenbach ;  Italy  presented  Vico  and  Genovesi ;  Spain 
claimed  consideration  for  Vemey;  and  England  rejoiced  in  the 
plain  good  sense  of  John  Locke's  Essaj^.  Itevolutien  has  not  yet 
exhausted  her  efforts,  nor  has  any  Logic  yet  appeared  which  nas 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  enthroned  seat  nrom  which  Aristotle  hsB 
been  cast,  discrowned. 

The  object  of  the  present  series  of  papers  is  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  chief  writers  on  Logic  who,  within 
the  present  century,  have  contributed,  by  their  aid,  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment and  restoration  of  ^  the  science  and  art  of  Keasoning,  to 
supply  concise  but,  it  is  hoped,  intelligible  summaries  of  the  several 
systems  they  have,  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest,  and  the 
results  to  wnich  they  tend.  For  the  first  place  in  this  intended 
collection  of  memoirs  we  have  chosen — ^we  believe  our  readers  will 
acknowledge  vidth  good  reason — the  Aristotle  of  Scotland,  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

"  Ko  system  of  Logic  deserving  of  notice  ever  appeared  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  for  logical  writers  of  any  merit  we  must  travel  back  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  three  contemporary  authors,  whose 
abilities,  like  those,  indeed,  of  almost  all  the  more  illustrious 
scholars  of  their  nation,  were  developed  under  foreign  influence — 
to  Eobert  Balfour  [autiior  of '  Commentaries  on  the  Logic,  Physios, 
and  Ethics  of  Aristotle '],  Mark  Duncan  [M.D.,  and  author  of  an 
'  Institutio  Logica'],  and  William  Chalmers  [author  of '  Introductio 
Logica '],  professors  in  the  Universities  of  Bourdeaux,  Saumur,  and 
Anjou."  This  is  the  iudgment  deliberatel^r  pronounced  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  on  the  logical  repute  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
Edinburgh  Bevieto  of  April,  1833,  and  adhered  to,  in  all  but  the 
statement  of  time,  by  re-publication  in  his  "  Discussions  on  Philo- 
sophy "  in  1862.  The  judgment  tuen  valid  no  longer  holds  force. 
Sir  William  himself  has  blotted  out  this  reproach,  and  a  system  of 
logic  noticeable  on  many  grounds  now  owes  its  birth  to  Scotland. 
As  the  earliest  original  Scottish  system-maker  who  can  be  written 
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in  the  annalt  of  Caledonian  philosophy,  as  the  first  man  who  sup- 
ptied  a  marked  deficiency  in  the  intellectual  history  of  his  nation, 
if  for  nothing  else,  Sir  William  Hamilton  deserves  remembrance, 
and  demands  notice.    This  we  proceed  to  give. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  Pro« 
fessor — ^in  succession  to  his  father — of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the 
University  ef  Glasgow,  was  bom  in  the  College  Buildings — a  set  of 
residences  erected,  about  1727,  for  the  professors  —  in  Hiffh 
Street,  Glasgow,  on  8th  March,  1788.  His  mother  was  Elizabem,. 
daughter  of  William  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Calder.  He  had  a  brother, 
named  Thomas,  who  became  a  militarv  gentleman.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  thegrandfather  of  Sir  William,  was  the  colleague  of 
Adam  Smith,  Thomas  B.eid,  George  Boss,  Dr.  Black,  &c.,  and  was 
along  with  Dr.  William  Cullen,  the  founder  of  the  Glasgow  Medical 
SchooL  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  his  son,  and  the  father  of  t^e 
subject  of  the  present  sketch,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two,  lefb  behind  him  an  almost  unequalled  reputation  as  a 
skilful  expositor  of  medical  science.  By  descent.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  connected  with  the  ducal  house  of  Hamilton,  Hne 
Baronage  of  BelhaveUf'—one  of  whose  members  was  "  Single-speech 
Hamilton," — as  well  as  that  of  Preston  and  Fin^alton,  of  which  he 
was  the  lineal  representative.  Dr.  Thomas  Beid  was  one  of  Dr. 
William  Hamilton's  neighbours  during  the  early  boyhood  of  Sir 
William ;  but  we  opine,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  Iteid's  letters 
to  David  Sterne,  that  they  did  not  live  on  terms  of  extraordinary 
intimacy.  William  was  in  his  sixth  year  when  Dr.  B«id  died ;  and 
not  long  after  that  event  his  father's  demise  occurred.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  bereavement,  he  was,  while  yet  very  ^oung,  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  John  Sommers,  D.D.,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Mid-Calder,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  mother's  estate. 

In  those  days  of  scanty  incomes,  when  the  teinds  in  Scottish 
parishes  were  difficult  to  be  got  hold  of,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
clergymen  of  rural  places  to  eke  out  their  stipend  by  taking  boys 
into  me  manse  as  boarders,  and  devoting  a  portion  of  time  to  the 
superintendence  of  their  studies.  In  this  retired  spot,  within  a 
dozen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  memories  of  his  mother's 
ancestry  were  rife;  where  the  Almond  flows,  and  the  woods  of 
Calder  wave  ;  where  Spottiswood  was  bom,  and  where  Knox  first 
dispensed  the  Reformation  Sacrament,  the  fatherless  boy  conned 
his  lessons  studiously,  yet  found  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
neighbotirhood,  the  bauny  air  of  the  country,  and  the  free  and 
froucsome  habits  of  rustic  life,  health  and  enjoyment.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  made  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sommers,  that  he  was 
thought  qualified  to  attend  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  in  the 
university  in  ,wl\ich  his  ancestors  had  held  professional  offices. 
These  classes  were  then  taught,  the  former  by  Professor  William 
Bichardson,  the  latter  by  Professor  Young.  Bichardson  was  the 
author  of  several  poems,  plays,  criticisms  on  Shakespere,  and  other 
essays  in  literature,  and  editor  of  most  of  those  splendid  and  aooui* 
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rate  classics  which  were  issaed  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Fonlcsi. 
He  was  a  tastefal  and  elegant,  rather  than  a  profound  or  original, 
writer.  His  professionid  duties  were  performed  with  honesty,  aud 
attended  with  advantage.  Young  was  a  man  of  substantial  attaiii- 
ments,  less  celebrated  than  his  predecessor.  Moor,  and  less  dashing 
and  flasby  than  his  successor,  Sandford ;  he  was  an  excellent  disci- 
plinarian and  trainer,  a  man  of  cultured  mind,  mature  judgment, 
and  literary  taste.  From  these  men  he  got  a  fair  junior  class 
drilling ;  but,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  too  young  to  cope 
successfully  and  safely  with  the  members  of  the  senior  claHses,  tie 
was  withdrawn,  much  to  his  own  chs^rin,  from  the  collegiate  life, 
and  placed  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Dean,  at  Bromley,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  liondon,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  the  university,  where,  under  the  same  pro- 
fessors, he  pursued  in  the  higher  classes  Humanity  and  Greek. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  entered  the  logic  class,  conducted  by 
the  celebrated  professor,  George  Jardine,  that  the  whole  powers  of 
his  mind  were  excited,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  full  interest  and 
rapt\ire  of  a  congenial  theme.  Jardine  was  one  of  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors of  logic  that  ever  occupied  the  chair  which  Smith  had  filled, 
Hume  and  Burke  had  failed  to  get,  and  a  Dr.  Clow  had  managed 
to  have  and  hold.  Jardine  did  not  teach  logic,  properly  so  called, 
but  he  knew  how,  with  sound  judgment,  and  a  quiet  but  effective 
enthusiasm,  to  excite  the  reflective  faculties  of  the  young,  and  make 
them  feel  the  pleasures  of  the  exercise  of  thought.  He  opened  his 
class  by  reading  and  commenting  on  Xenophon's  **  Memorabilia  of 
:Socrates  ;"  then  he  explained  and  illustrated  the  Aristotelic  logic  ; 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  describe  and  analyze  the  powers  of 
the  understanding.  This  he  followed  by  detailed  exemplifications 
of  induction,  by  practical  exercises  in  definition,  division,  classifi- 
cation, generalization,  and  in  the  use  of  all  those  resources  of  art 
by  which  the  faculty  of  reason  is  developed,  improved,  and  pro- 
perly fitted  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  investigation 
of  truth.  A  short  course  of  rhetoric,  as  an  auxiliary  to  logic,  closed 
his  annual  "  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical  Education.'*  Under  genial 
culture  such  as  this,  Hamilton's  mind  budded,  opened,  expanded, 
and  blossomed  into  thought.  His  keen  intellect  enabled  him  to 
follow  the  dim  forms  of  truths  into  their  far  inner  retreats  in  the 
mind ;  and  his  active  alacrity  of  thought  quickly  uncouched  them 
from  their  close-lying  lairs,  and  brought  them  forth,  the  captives  of 
his  research.  The  acute  patience,  the  full  vigour,  the  industrious 
inquisitiveness  of  his,  received  suitable  exercise  in  this  class,  where 
ori^nality  got  a  fair  chance,  not  only  of  manifestation,  but  of 

J>raise.    The  tuition  which  Jardine  gave  was  invaluable — it  stimu- 
ated,  exerted,  gratified,  enlarged,  improved,  and  elevated  Uie  mind 
in  all  its  capacities,  active  and  passive. 

The  honourable  academic  oistinctions,  which  the  logic  class 
offered  to  the  diligent  and  deserving,  Hamilton  gained  easily,  for 
he  cairied  off  all  me  highest  prices  in  this  department.    How -he 
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succeeded  in  tlie  mathematical  class  we  have  not  been  able  to  leam ; 
bat  we  know  that,  as  a  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  he  did  not  esteem 
either  the  geometric  or  the  algebraic  art«.  It  is  probable  that  he 
p38.«ed  fair,  though  not  distingainhedly,  through  that  portion  of  the 
curriculum.  He  does  not  employ  the  language  of  mathematics 
^ith  the  ease,  frequency,  and  illustrative  delight  of  an  adept,  and 
hence  may  be  concluded  not  to  hare  been  so  profoundly  versed  in 
its  specialities,  as  to  find  them  tripping  to  his  pen-point  in  expla- 
natory passages.  In  the  moral  philosophy  class  he  was  tgaia 
among  topics  kindred  to  his  genius,  and  he  again  successfully  con- 
tested, won,  and  wore  the  palm  of  victory  over  his  compeers.  About 
thia  very  time  the  recent  death  of  Kant — which  occurred  on  12th 
February,  1804 — gave  ri«e  to  much  talk  and  debate  concerning  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  that  illustrious  thinker,  and  the  new  roeta- 
physic  creeds  advanced  by  his  successors,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
&c.  This  gave  his  interest  in  metaphysical  pursuits  greater  inten- 
sity, and  led  him  to  study  the  German  lan^age,  that  he  might 
leam  in  the  original  the  secrets  of  thought  which  had  been  unveUed 
by  these  acute  psychologists. 

Dugald  Stewart  owed  his  knowledge  of  the  Kantian  philosophy 
to  Latin  and  French  translations ;  Thomas  Brown  depended  very 
much  upon  the  French  outlines  and  abstracts  ;  but  Hamilton  was  a 
thorough  German  scholar,  and  drew  his  knowledge  of  the  systems 
of  philosophy  prevalent  among  Teuton  thinkers  from  their  very 
fountain  and  source — the  publications  of  the  authors  themselves. 
It  was  fortunate  that  at  tms  time  the  occasioning  impulse  to  the 
study  of  German  and  of  German  thought  should  have  been  given, 
as  it  materially  widened  the  horizon  of  his  speculations,  and  opened 
op  regions  of  research,  captivating,  because  new.  Nor  was  the 
direct  filiation  of  the  metaphysic  ot  Kant  from  the  Scottish  philo- 
sophy of  Home,  and  the  similarity  of  its  starting-point  to  tnat  of 
Heid,  trifling  auxiliaries  to  the  interest  he  felt.  It  was  the  Ger- 
manic son  of  a  Scottish  sire,  and  was  not  wholly  alien  in  spirit  to 
its  Caledonian  sifter.  This  fact  is  capable  of  the  most  irrefragable 
proof.  Reid  told  Hume,  "  I  shall  always  avow  myself  your  disciple 
m metaphysics ; *'  and  Kant  says,  "By  Hume  I  was  first  startled 
out  of  ray  dogmatic  slumber."  Studymg  in  the  class-room  where 
Keid  taught,  and  trained  by  a  logician  whom  Hume  befriended,  it 
va*  natural  that  the  young  thinker  should  be  anxious  to  know  to 
what  results  these  tenets  led  which  had  startled  Kant  into  reflec- 
tiveness, and  extorted  the  discipleship  of  Reid. 

So  great  was  the  reputation  of  Hamilton  in  all  his  classes,  that 
he,  in  1809,  was  unanimously  chosen  Snell  Bursar,  the  richest 
token  of  approval  the  university  has  to  bestow.  Adam  Smith  had 
been  sent  to  Oxford  on  the  same  foundation,  and  John  Gibson 
Ii)ckhart  was,  we  think,  Hamilton's  immediate  successor  in  this 
biu'sariate.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  most  liberal  endow- 
ment open  for  competition  to  the  students  of  Scotland.  It  arises 
Jrom  the  rents  of  the  manor  of  Uffton,  in  Warwickshire,  bequeathed, 
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in  1686,  by  John  Snell,  Esq.,  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which 
has  the  sole  nomination  of  the  exhibitioners,  for  the  education  of 
Scottish  students  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  It  is  tenable  for  ten 
years,  and  the  endowment  supplies  about  £100  per  annum  to  the 
recipients,  who  must,  however,  have  spent  three  years  in  the 
university  whence  the  bursary  is  gained.  Here  there  were  leisure 
and  learning  possible  for  ten  years,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  he 

Eursued  assiduously,  devotedly,  a  course  of  study,  which  resulted  in 
is  attaining  first-lass  honours  with  unprecedented  distinction. 
With  what  plodding  diligence,  what  fagging  and  fatiguing  indomit- 
abiUty,  he  laboured,  is  almost  incredible,  were  the  facts  not  sub- 
Btantuited  upon  the  yery  highest  and  the  most  unimpeachable 
authority — ^that  of  the  examiners  themselves. 

The  Key.  IMchard  Jenkyns,  D.D.,  Master  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  thus  expresses  himself  upon  this  point: — **  I  have  seldom 
met  with  an  individual  who  so  happily  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
combined  a  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  with  an  ardent  and  inde- 
fatigable zeal  in  literary  pursuits ;  and  certainly  never  knew  one 
who  more  successfully  directed  his  mental  powers  to  profound 
researches  into  the  systems  of  modem  as  well  as  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy. Of  this  he  gave  the  strongest  proof  in  his  public  examina- 
tion for  his  degree,  when  he  was  prepared  in  a  much  greater  degree 
number  of  abstruse  and  difficult  books  than  is  usually  the  case, 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  them  obtained  the  highest  distinction  tho 
examiners  could  bestow."  "  The  honours  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,"  we  learn  from  the  Eev.  William  Yillers,  of  the  same 
college,  "  are  conferred  according  to  the  ability  and  learning  of  the 
candidates,  as  proved  in  the  public  examinations  for  their  first 
degree."  He  also  informs  us  tiiat  Sir  William  Hamilton's  exami- 
nation, **  which  continued  for  two  days,  and  occupied  in  all  twelve 
hours,"  was  not  only  "imequalled  for  the  number,  but  hkewise  for 
the  difficulty  of  the  authors."  The  distinguished  Orientalist,  the 
Eev.  Alexander  I^icol,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christ  Church,  who 
was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Bodley  Library,  is  even  more  explicit 
in  his  evidence,  for  he  informs  us  that  Hamilton  "  allowed  himself 
to  be  examined  in  more  than  four  times  the  number  of  philosophical 
and  didactic  books  ever  wont  to  be  taken  up  for  the  highest 
honours,  and  those  likewise  authors  far  more  abstruse  than  had 
previously  been  attempted  in  the  schools ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
ne  was  examined  in  more  than  any  ordinary  coinplement  of  merely 
classical  works;"  and,  indeed,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Yillers  states  that 
"  in  fourteen  of  his  books  on  the  abstruser  subjects  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy he  was  not  questioned,  the  greater  part  of  these  oeing 
declared  by  the  masters  to  be  too  abstrusely  metaphysical  for 
examination." 

We  faaye  sometimes  wondered  if  it  was  in  allusion  to,  and 
in  rememl)rance  of  this  last-mentioned  fact,  that  in  his  article 
on  Eecent  English  Treatises  on  Logic,  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Meview,  April,  1833,  he  wrote  thus : — "  Since  the  re-introduotion. 
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boveyer  limited,  of  A  real  examination  for  the  first  degree  of  Arts, 
a  powerful  stimulus  has  been  applied  to  other  studies, — to  logic 
none.  Did  a  candidate  make  himself  master  of  the  organon  [of 
Aristotle  ?] — ^he  would  find  as  little  favour  from  the  dispensers  of 
academical  distinction  as  he  had  previously  obtained  assistance  from 
his  tutor.  For  the  public  examiners  could  not  be  expected  either 
to  put  questions  on  what  they  did  not  understand,  or  to  encourage 
the  repetition  of  such  overt  manifestations  of  their  own  ignorance." 
This  statement,  though  written  twenty  years  after  he  had  left  the 
university,  sounds  like  an  autobiographical  hint,  and  according  as  it 
does,  with  a  well-authenticated  fact  in  his  own  Oxford  experience, 
we  think  it  all  the  more  probable  that  he  meant  to  instance  his  own 
case,  as  an  undeniable  proof  of  his  assertion  regarding  the  low 
state  into  which  the  study  of  logic  had  then  fallen  in  the  university 
that  has  since  been  graced  by  the  names  of  Copleston,  Whately, 
Hinds,  Huyshe,  Hampden,  G.  C.  Lewis,  Thomson,  Chretien, 
Moberley,  Mansel,  &c.,  instead  of  Aldrich,  Bentham,  and  Kett. 
The  example  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  not  been  one  of  the 
least  e^icacious  causes  of  this  singular  change  and  happy  im- 
provement. 

While  employed  in  these  apparently  thankless  studies,  necessi- 
tating so  much  sedulous  application  and  severe  exercise  of  mind, 
and  winning  so  little  encouraging  regard,  Hamilton  did  not  feel 
the  duty  irkiBome  or  unpleasant ;  on  the  contrary,  he  found  in  them 
per  se  "an  over-payment  of  delight.'*  He  speaks  gratefully  of 
JBaliol  College  as  a  place  (we  give  his  own  words)  "  in  which  I 
spent  the  happiest  of  the  happy  years  of  youth,  which  is  never 
recollected  but  with  affection,  and  from  which,  as  I  ^atefully 
acknowledge,  I  carried  into  life  a  taste  for  those  studies  which 
have  constituted  the  most  interesting  of  my  subsequent  pursuits."* 
It  is  well  to  be  re-assured,  on  such  authority,  that  '*  studies"  do 
indeed,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  said,  "  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament, 
and  for  ability,"  in  and  bv  and  for  themselves  alone. 

Though  on  subjects  of  theology  his  erudition  was  extensive  and 
minute.  Sir  William  Hamilton  chose  the  profession  of  law  as  more 
consonant  to  his  personal  position  than  the  church.  He,  accord- 
ingly, returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1812,  was  called  to  the  Scottish 
bar  in  1813,  and  immediatelv  thereafter  began  to  walk  the  Parlia- 
mentary House  in  Edinburgh,  generally  th«  initiatory  practice  of  a 
Toung  advocate.  Without  much  employment  in  the  perusal  of 
oriefs,  he  had  leisure  to  follow  his  bookish  inclinations,  and  to 
proceed  in  making  those  enormous  acquisitions  which  so  astonished 
and  perplexed  his  compeers.  Even  De  Quincey,  who  was  no  undistin- 
guisned  glutton  of  books — who  became  acquamted  with  Hamilton  in 
1814 — says  that  John  Wilson  (Christopher!^  or  th)  spoke  of  his  fellow- 
advocate  as  "  occasionally  gazed  at  as  a  monster  of  erudition,"  and 
describes  the  popular  imnression  about  him  then  in  these  terms : — 
"  Lideed,  the  extent  of  nis  reading  was  said  to  be  portentous — in 

*  DiscussloDfl  on  Philosophy,  1852,  page  659. 
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faf*t,  frightfal ;  and,  to  some  extent,  even  suBpicious ;  so  that  certain 
Ladies  thought  him  *  no  canny ;'  for,  if  arithmetic  conld  demonstrate 
that  all  the  days  of  his  life  ground  down  and  pulverized  into  *  wee 
wee'  globules  of  five  or  eight  minutes  each,  and  strunj^  upon  threads, 
woula  not  furnish  a  rosary  anything  like  corresponding,  in  its  sepa- 
rate beads  or  counters,  to  the  books  he  was  known  to  nave  studied 
and  familiarly  used,  then  it  became  tlearer  that  he  must  have  had 
extra  aid,  and  in  some  way  or  other  must  have  read  by  proxy." 
This  slightly  burlesqued  statement  indicates,  however,  that  Hamil- 
ton's multifarious  reading  was  a  known  and  patent  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh — then  very  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  able  men  who  tilled  the  circles  of  its  social  life, 
e.g.,  Scott,  Lockhart,  Brown,  Stewart,  Ritchie,  Leslie,  Playfair, 
Brewster,  Wilson,  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  Pillans,  Combe,  Napier, 
Moir,  &c.  These  men  were  able  to  detect  and  expose  the  results 
of  "  vague,  tumultuary  reading,"  which  inflates  with  the  persuasion, 
without  conferring  the  reality  of  erudition.  That  Hamilton  stood 
this  test  is  proof,  independently  of  the  vast  masses  of  marshalled 
learning  which  he  reproduces  m  his  works,  that  he  possessed,  as 
John  Wilson  afterwards  said,  "  great  talents  and  matchless  acquire* 
ments."  The  same  assiduous  and  studious  life,  for  which  he  had 
been  remarkable  in  Oxford,  he  continued  to  pursue  in  Edinburgh, 
not  only  from  inclination,  but  from  habit;  for  abeunt  siudia  in 
mores — studies  become  habits.  He  continued  to  acquire  friends 
and  fame,  but  bttle  profitable  practice.  About  1S16  he  was 
requested  to  become  an  office-bearer  in  the  Mid-Calder  church  as 
elder,  and  shortly  afterwards  succeeded  in  being  served  heir  to  his 
cousin — Robert  Hamilton,  who  died  unmarried  at  St.  Helena — and 
lineal  heir  male  to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  Bart.,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
John  Fitz-Gilbert  de  Hamilton,  of  Rossavon  and  Fingalton,  the 
second  son  of  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  Uh  accom- 
plishing this,  he  re-assumed  the  title  which  he  had  acquired  the 
right  to  bear — though  it  had  been  long  in  abeyance  de  facto,  though 
not  dejure. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  Hamilton  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  with  Brown,  the  representatives 
at  that  time  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  This  acquaintiancesbip  was 
useful  to  both.  Hamilton  assisted  the  elder  metaphysician  in 
attaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophers  of  Germany  as  be 
had :  and  as  the  holder  of  the  chair  of  morals,  Stewart  lent  his  aid 
to  the  younger  thinker  in  his  efforts  to  gain  a  professorship  in  the 
university.  This  opportunity  for  exerting  the  good  offices  of  friend- 
ship occurred  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  2nd  April,  1820, 
and  on  his  own  retirement  from  the  professoriate.  The  most  note- 
worthy Whig  candidates  were  Sir  William  Hamilton,  advocate,  and 
John  Young,  LL.D.  (1781.1829),  Professor  of  PhUosophy  in  Belfast 
College,  whose  "  Lectures  on  Intellectual  Philosophy"  have  since 
been  published,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Caims,  his  suc- 
cessor.   The  no^  celebrated  John  Wilaon,  also  an  advocate,  and 
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then  little  more  than  irapinp  his  wings  in  BlaehwoocTs  Magazine, 
though  known  as  the  !Newdigate  poem  prizeman  of  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  the  author  of  "  The  Isle  of  Palms"  (1812),  "  The 
City  of  the  Plague"  (1816) ;  and  noted  for  his  impetuous  tempera- 
ment, his  ^rmnastic  powers,  and  his  reckless  profusion  of  money, 
energy,  and  thought — was  the  favourite  Tory  candidate.  Ebony 
and  iiis  "  set,"  Sir  Walter  Scott.  &c.,  of  course  helped  Wilson ; 
and  the  Oxonians,  Dr.  M*Crie  (the  biographer  of  Knox),  Dagald 
Stewart,  &c.,  worked  for  Hamilton.  The  contest  was  exceedingly 
keen,  but  not  bitter.  Hamilton  had  written  nothing,  was  retired, 
and  averse  to  canvasRing— justly  regarding  that  system  as  an  insult 
to  the  patrons  and  a  degradation  to  the  candidate.  A.  majority  of  the 
city  council,  or  magistrates  of  Edinburgh — ^who  were  then  the  electors 
—were Tories,  staunch  and  true.  They  ignored  the  express  and  special 
culture  and  claims  of  Hamilton,  the  whimsical  and  eccentric  dispo- 
sition of  Wilson,  and  made  the  latter  the  victor.  It  so  happened 
that  the  appointment  was  one  of  the  best  for  the  man  and  tne  uni- 
versity which  could  have  been  made ;  but  that  did  not  result  from 
the  motives  and  grounds  for  voting  which  the  councillors  had,  but 
from  the  genuine  unspoilablo  nature  of  that  noble  intellect  with 
^hich  Christopher  North  was  endowed,  which  made  him  able 
for  anything-^especially  anything  demanding  prolific  profusion 
of  mind. 

In  1821,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  offered  him  the  chair  of 
Universal  History  and  Koman  Antiquities,  of  which  they  were  the 
patrons,  and  this  position  he  accepted.  The  salary  attached  to  the 
possession  of  the  chair  is  small,  and  not  being  included  in  the  com- 
pulsory curriculum,  there  are  few  fees  exigible  from  its  attendants — 
indeed,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  up  even  a  nominal  class. 
Hamilton  succeeded  in  collecting  a  class,  and  the  lectures  he 
delivered  Ts^hile  incumhent  of  that  professorship  have  been  spoken 
of  with  enthusiasm  for  "  their  sagacity,  learnmg,  eloquence,  and 
T^hilosophieal  spirit."  The  chief  topic  discussed  by  him  in  these 
lectores  was  "the  influence  of  the  laws,  literature,  and  philosophy 
of  ancient  nations  upon  modem  civilization" — a  subject  of  much 
importance,  and  one  which,  if  treated  in  the  full,  impartial,  and 
thoughtful  style  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  other  productions,  must 
have  been  of  great  value  and  interest. 

About  this  time  (1813-1825)  the  theory  of  Dr.  Gall,  known  as 
Phrenology,  which  had  been  publicly  expounded  in  Edinburgh  by 
his  chief  disciple,  Spurzheim,  was  attracting  much  attention ;  and  in 


generalized, 

applied,  in  a  subsequent  work  of  great  abiUty  and  research,  in  1B28, 
entitled  "  The  Constitution  of  Jk&n,"  and  perfectly  arranged  and 
^tematized  in  1836,  in  Combe's  most  ambitious  work,  the  "System 
ot'  Phrenology."  His  brother  Andrew  applied  the  same  theory  to 
bsalth  and  its  preservation,  in  several  excellent  and  useful  compo- 
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sitions.  la  the  excitement  this  occasioned,  Hamilton  took  part,  and 
entered  into  an  elaborate  and  loo j^-con tinned  inyestigation — ^by  an 
extensive  and  minute  course  of  anatomical  experiments,  in  wnich 
he  dissected  several  hundred  brains  of  men  and  animals — ^into  the 
principles  of  that  (real  or  so-called)  science.    In  1826  he  read  two 

§apers,  containing  the  results  of  these  researches,  before  the  Royal 
ociety  of  Edinburgh,  which  involved  him  in  a  controversial  corres- 
pondence both  with  Dr.  Combe  in  the  first  place,  and  latterly  with 
Dr.  Spurzheim  in  1828.  The  debate  was  never  explicitly  terminated. 
On  the  election  of  Francis  Jeffrey  to  the  Deanship  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  resign  the  editorship  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review — in  which,  during  the  twenty -seven  earliest 
years  of  its  existence,  he  had  written  no  fewer  than  201  articles. 
Mr.  MacVey  Napier,  Professor  of  Conveyancing  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  author  of  two  clear  and  succinct  essays  on  Lord 
Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  JEncyclopadia  Britannica — a  personal  friend 
of  Hamilton's — was  chosen  to  succeed  the  Scottish  Aristarchus. 
On  accepting  the  management,  Napier  at  once  set  about  collecting 
an  able  staff  of  collaborateurs,  ana,  among  othens,  requested  Sir 
William  Hamilton  to  lend  him  some  assistance.  The  brilliant, 
specious,  and  eloquent  lectures  of  Victor  Cousin,  delivered  in  1828, 
on  the  *'  History  of  Philosophy,"  had  received  no  notice  from  the 
reviews  and  magazines  of  Britain;  and  Napier,  anxious  to  signalize 
his  opening  issues,  suggested  them  as  a  fitting  topic  fur  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  consideration.  This  he  was  at  first  unwilling  to  under- 
take, because  he  highly  admired  Cousin,  and  yet  felt  compelled 
to  dissent  from  the  theory  he  advocated  with  so  much  energy, 
ability,  and  learning.  Napier  insisted ;  Hamilton  consented ;  and 
in  October,  1829,  the  paper,  hurriedly  written,  appeared,  with  the 
title,  the  ''  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditional."  Sir  William  Hamilton 
acknowledges  himseli  that  its  "  reasonings  were  of  course  not  under- 
stood, and  naturally,  for  a  season,  declared  incomprehensible." 
Cousin  was  himself  amone  the  first  to  perceive,  to  admit,  and  to 
proclaim  its  singular  exc^enoe  as  "  an  article  written  for  a  few 
minds  only  throughout  Europe,  whilst  to  the  multitude  its  very 
force  and  merit  will  render  it  obscure ;"  and  pushed  his  chivalry 
so  far  as  to  invite  M.  Peisse  to  translate  it  into  French.  A  life-long 
literary  friendship  sprung  np  from  this  intellectual  warfare,  and 
Hamilton  and  Cousin,  though  opposed  to  each  other  in  philoso- 
phical theories,  maitained  a  chivalrously  honourable  admiration  and 
respect  for  each  other  thenceforth. 

The  article  which  met  such  a  magnanimous  reception  from  the 
Plato  of  modem  France  is  a  lucid,  comprehensive,  critical,  and 
almost  encyclopsediac  paper,  showing  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
details,  historic  and  speculative,  of  the  course  of  philosophy,  and 
exemplifying  a  capacity  for  persistent  introspection  and  exquisite 
analysis  sucn  as  is  rare  and  smgular.  Cousin's  eclectic  attempt  to 
combine  the  philosophy  of  experience  [Beidism]  and  the  philosophy 
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of  pure  reason  [KaDtisml  into  one  by  the  correlation  and  nnition  of 

the  tmoonditioned  with  the  conditioned — one,  many,  and  connection 
— ^infinity,  finity,  and  a  mutual  nexus,  or  Ego— is  first  concisely  and 
clearly  summarized,  then  ably  and  distinctly  controrerted — the 
counter-assertion  bein^,  that  "the  unconditioned  is  inco^izabJe 
and  inoonceivable ;  its  notion  bein^  only  negative  of  the  con- 
ditioned, which  last  can  alone  be  positively  known  or  conceived." 
In  the  course  of  llie  critique,  acute  analyses  of  the  systems — so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  topic — of  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Aristotle,  &c., 
are  given,  and  Cousin  s  position  in  relation  to  these  thinkers  is  esti- 
mated and  adjudged  upon.  The  concluding  observations  on  Cousin's 
speculative  theology  are  singularly  keen,  chiselled,  and  discrimina- 
tive ;  yet  towards  the  close  he  re-animates  the  mind  of  the  thinker, 
who  laments  this  everlasting  evanishment  of  a  true,  or  rather  a 
tnistworthv  metaphysic,  by  saying,—"  Not  to  despair  of  philosophy 
is  a  last  innrmity  of  noble  minds."  The  stronger  the  intellect,  the 
stronger  the  confidence  in  its  force ;  the  more  ardent  the  appetite 
for  knowledge,  the  less  are  we  prepared  to  canvass  the  tmcertainty 
of  the  futui'e ;"  and  Socratically  counselling  "  a  learned  ignorance  ' 
as  man's  highest  intellectual  aim,  he  closes  his  striking  and  thought' 
ful  paper — ^now  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
original  contributions  to  speculative  theology  which  our  day  has 
produced. 

In  the  same  year,  1829,  as  he  made  his  first  distinct  step  into  the 
arena  of  philosophical  literature,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-one  mairied 
his  cousm.  Miss  Marshall,  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
reason  that  the  paper  was  "  hastily  written.  During  the  succeed- 
ing seven  years  Hamilton  continued  to  contribute  to  uie  Edinburgh 
Beview,  and  enriched  its  pages  wilh  many  valuable  papers.  Of  these 
it  would  be  unfair  to  cite  any  except  those  which  he  has  acknow- 
ledged and  withdrawn  from  their  anonymity  by  re-publication ; 
nor  can  we  even  mention  all  these,  because  they  do  not  explicitly 
appertain  to  that  character  in  which  we  are  specially  desirous  of 
presenting  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  the  reader,  viz.,  as  a  modem 
logician. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Perception"  is  the  very  basis  and  ground- 
work of  Psychology.  It  is  the  very  central  pith  of  the  Scottish 
metaphysic — ^whicn  is,  in  reality,  an  outgrowth  of  consciousness-*- 
which  is  the  faculty  of  knowing  that  and  what  we  know,  Hamilton's 
paper  bearing  the  above  title,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
October,  1880,  is  a  most  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of 
consciousness,  and  the  means,  methods,  and  results  of  perception. 
It  has  been  excelled  in  acute  research  and  historic  accuracy  only  by 
the  author's  own  "Note  B  of  Presentative  and  Sepresentative 
Knowledge,"  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Beid's  works — of  the  issue 
of  which  this  paper  was  the  occasioning  cause. 

These  two  contributions  to  the  psychology,  however,  rather  than 
to  the  philosophy  of  perception,  are  perhaps  the  most  erudite  and 
explicit  discussions  the  subject  has  yet  had.    They  are  a  concise 
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summary  of  the  best  speculations  of  the  best  thinkers — British  and 
foreign — on  this  intricate  topic.  Their  highest  praise  is  ilie /act, 
that  their  doctrine  has  been  more  or  less  overtly  or  covertly  intro- 
duced into  every  subsequent  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The  phraseo- 
logy of  the  article  might,  in  some  respects,  be  objected  to ;  the 
singular  skill  in  introspective  analysis  cannot  be  denied.  Perhaps 
a  little  animus  against  jBrown  is  perceptible  in  the  passer,  though 
we  ourselves  are  not  prepared  wholly  to  exonerate  that  pubtile  and 
daring  extemporizer  of  philosophy  from  the  charge  brought  against 
him  by  the  man  who  failed  to  become  his  successor. 

The  various  papers  Hamilton  furnished  to  the  Edinburgh  Review' 
in  1831  on  "  The  National  Satire  of  Germany"— erudite,  acute,  and 
interesting  ;  and  on  "  The  English  Universities" — trenchant,  pithy, 
and  important ;  in  1820,  "  On  the  Revolutions  of  Medicine*  — inge- 
niouH,  learned,  and  curious  ;  in  1833,  "  On  German  Schools" — 
honest,  clear,  unhesitating,  and  minutely  accurate ;  in  1834,  "  On 
the  Patronage  of  Universities" — not  untinctured  with  personal 
feeling,  hut  extremely  historical,  and  exceedingly  able ;  **  On  the 
Rights  of  Dissenters  to  admission  to  the  English  Universities" — 
forethoughtful,  liberal,  critical,  and  able ;  in  1835,  in  continuation 
of  that  same  subject,  and  "  On  the  Deaf  and  Dumb" — rich  in  fact, 
philosophy,  and  feeling, — do  not  come  specially  within  the  scope  of 
our  article,  though  worthy  of  mention  and  praise  ;  nor  do  we  tliink 
the  critique  on  the  translation  of  Tenneman's  "  Manual  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy"  ought  to  detain  us  now — as  its  object  has 
been  attained,  in  the  issue  of  a  superior,  though  still  a  heavy,  ren- 
dering of  that  able  work.  We  may  also  advantageously  defer— with 
the  mere  mention  at  present  in  chronological  order — the  noticeable 
paper  on  "  Logic,"  1833,  and  those  on  "  Mathematics"  and  *'  Clas- 
sical Learning,"  1836.  Other  opportunities  will  arise  for  dealing 
with  these  materials. 

We  take  as  a  halting-place  for  our  present  article  the  pause  in 
the  energies  of  Hamilton  which  preceded  the  attainment  of  that 
success  which  he  merited,  but  haa  hitherto  failed  to  gain.  A  life 
of  intense  labour,  unencouraged,  unrewarded,  uncheered  by  scho- 
lastic appreciation  or  popular  favour,  had  been  undergone,  and 
every  enort  seemed  to  leave  him  as  hopeless  as  before.  Th«*re  is, 
however,  "  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,"  and  the  gloom  was  getting 
overpast.  The  persistent  industry  of  his  life  was  not  to  go  unre- 
warded ;  and  when  we  open  the  scene  again,  wc  shall  find  that  the 
coyest  damsel  of  the  Fates — Success — had  begun  to  look  upon  his 
wooing  not  unpropitiously.  b.  N. 
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IS  THE  CHMSTIAN  MINISTEY  RECOG^^IZED  IN 
THE  NEW  TESTAME]N^T  AS  A  DISTII^CT  OEDEE  IN 
THE  CHUECH  P 

AFPIBMATIVE  ABTICLE, — I. 

It  is  obyioTUi  that  in  the  discugsion  of  this  question  everything 
toros  upon  the  meaning  attached  to  the  word  order.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  the  sense  of  a  reHgious  fraternity ;  as,  for  example, 
"the  Order  of  Benedictines,"  who  affect  a  sanctity  altogether 
spurioua.  So  understood,  its  kindred  term  is  caste ;  as,  for  example, 
the  caste  of  Brahmins,  denoting  a  breed  or  race  of  men,  by  birth 
and  ealling  superior  in  sanctity  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-men. 
As  such,  the  word  "order"  cannot,  in  connexion  with  christian 
ministers,  be  too  strongly  repudiated  by  a  clergy  anxious  to  ennoble, 
instead  of  degrading  mankind,  and  by  a  laity  alive  to  the  fact,  that 
a  clerical  caste  and  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  can  never  coexist. 
In  the  words  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  "  till  a  consummate  stupidity  be 
established  and  spreaa  over  the  lanH,  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
destroy  all  respect  to  the  clergy,  as  the  demand  of  more  than  can 
be  due  to  them."  We  shall  employ  it  as  denoting  a  distinct  elas.^ 
in  a  christian  community,  with  well-defined  office,  claims,  and  dues 
in  the  church,  and  a  status  in  society. 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  "  some  "  and 
"the  church;"  and  this  distinction  is  declared  to  be  of  "God." 
In  apostolic  times,  "  all "  were  not  apostles,  or  prophets,  or  teachers 
(ver.  29).  In  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  oe  otherwise ;  for 
"if  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing F"  and, 
"If  the  whole  body  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling?" 
Therefore  "  GK>d  has  set  some  in  the  church."  The  gifts  of  God 
are  unequally  distributed  among  men,  and  becoming  disciples  of 
Christ  does  not  alter  this  diversity  of  talents  and  influence. 
Spiritual  graces  are  undoubtedly  communicated,  but  with  the  same 
inequality  of  distribution ;  for  "  to  one'  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the 
word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge ;  to  another 
faith ;  .  .  .  the  selfsame  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  ihan  severally 
as  he  will "  (ver.  8—11).  After  the  ascension,  Chnst  "  gave  some, 
(to  be)  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  "  JEphes.  iv.  8—12).  These  are  "  orders  "  in 
the  church,  if  words  uAve  any  distinct  meaning.  They  are  of 
divine  appointment,  as  denoted  by  the  expressions,  Christ  has 
"given  "— -Grod  hat  "  set  them  in  the  church." 
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The  bishops,  or  elders,  eouallj  with  apostles  and  eyangelints,  had 
a  status,  because  of  their  office.  "  If  any  man  desire  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work "  (1  Tim.  iii.  1).  This  official 
position  is  honoured  hj  a  special  mention  :  "  To  the  saints  that  are 
at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons  "  (Phil.  i.  1).  In  writing 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  apostle  sent  a  salutation  to  the  rulers  and  the 
saints  (Heb.  xiii.  24),  a  discrimination  which  would  not  fail  to  be 
significant  of  a  recognized  status  of  the  former  among  the  latter. 
The  prominence  given  to  "  some  set  in  a  church "  gave  a  position 
to  those  thus  singled  out,  had  they  none  before.  The  apostle 
unquestionably  recognized  a  difference  between  official  ana  non- 
official  persons.  A  nock  implies  a  shepherd ;  a  vineyard,  a  culti- 
vator ;  and  a  soldier,  enlistment  and  warfare,  on  behalf  of  those  out 
of  whose  ranks  he  is  chosen.  The  church  is  described  as  a  flock 
and  a  vineyard,  and  the  minister  as  the  shepherd  and  the  planter 
(1  Cor.  iz.  7).  In  the  defence  of  general  interests,  the  minister 
engages  in  "  warfare."  And  as  the  apostle  honourably  mentions 
the  office-bearer,  so  he  enjoins  a  similar  recognition  on  the  part  of 
Christians,  who  are  to  "  Know  "  and  to  "  esteem  highly  in  love  " 
those  who  are  '*  over  them  in  the  Lord  "  (1  Thess.  v.  12,  13). 

To  the  distinction  arising  out  of  superior  spiritual  graces,  a  divine 
appointment,  and  an  official  position,  to  which  an  inspired  apostle 
designedly  gives  prominence,  is  added  that  which  grows  out  of 
spiritual  direction  and  authority.  The  word  "  over  you,"  in 
1  Thess.  V.  12,  13.  is  rendered  by  "ruleth"  in  1  Tim.  iii.  4,  6,  12. 
To  denote  this  rule,  the  word  archein  is  never  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  proistastkai.  The  former  savours  of  a  despotic 
svray,  uncongenial  in  a  community  of  freemen.  The  latter  is 
selected  because  the  rule  of  a  minister  is  strictly  constitutional ; 
whose  object  is  not  personal  power,  but  subjection  to  the  wise  and 
beneficent  laws  of  Christ,  whom  he  represents,  and  in  whose  name 
and  behalf  he  presides.  Discipline,  for  harmony's  sake,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  a  church.  "  He,"  says  Milton,  "  that  hath  read 
witn  judgment  of  nations  and  commonwealths,  of  cities  and  camps, 
of  peace  and  war,  sea  and  land,  will  readily  agree  that  the  flouriui- 
ing  and  decaying  of  all  civil  societies,  all  the  movements  and  turn- 
ings of  human  occasions,  are  moved  to  and  fro  as  ^|pon  the  arch  of 
diitcipUne.**  Anarchy  results  as  much  when  all  affect  to  rule,  as 
when  none  submit.  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33).  Hence  the 
injunctions  to  submit  to  rule  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
epistles.  Tlie  Thessalonians  were  required  to  "  know  " — that  is,  to 
recognize— their  elders  as  "  over  them  "  (1  Thess.  v.  12,  13).  The 
Hebrews  were  to  "remember"  (Heb.  xiii.  7)  to  "obey,"  and 
"submit  themselves"  (ver.  17)  to  those  "who  had  the  rule  over 
them."  In  selecting  a  man  for* the  office  of  elder,  care  was  to  be 
taken  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  mind  that  would  command  defer- 
ence and  submission  (1  Tim.  iii.  5) ;  for  if  he  "  knew  not  bow  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  th«  church  of  God  ?  " 
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Now,  discipline  cannot  be  exerciBed  without  recognized  authority. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  a  person  or  persons  must  bo  acknowledged  as 
baring  the  right  to  rule.  Authority  must,  therefore,  be  rested  in 
some,  and  not  diffused  among  the  whole,  which  would  destroy  all  rule, 
rating  order  grows  out  of  necessity  in  a  community  of  Christians. 
Although  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  rule  is  to  be  exercised,  all  denominations  of  Christians,  that 
hold  together  for  any  length  of  time,  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
a  ruling  class.  Wnether  the  origin  of  this  right,  as  vested  m  a 
partietdar  person^  be  popular  election,  as  among  UongregationaHsts, 
or  episcopal  appointment,  as  among  Episcopalians ;  or  a  mixed 
body,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  elders,  as  among  IVesbyterians ; 
or  a  conference,  as  among  Wesleyans, — are  questions  which  divide 
Christians  into  sections  ;  but  all  agree  in  the  necessity  of  a  ruling 
class  in  the  church.  No  stronger  proof  that  the  New  Testament 
recognises  such  an  order  need  be  sought  anywhere  else  than  in  the 
fact,  that  Plymouth  Brethren,  who  do  not  admit  of  a  ruling  chu«s, 
are  perpetually  broken  up,  and  reformed  to  be  scattered  afresh ; 
and  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  notwithstanding  their  harmless 
fanaticism  in  this  relation,  have  ruling  elders. 

The  minister  in  the  primitive  churches  was  required  to  "  ^ve 
himself  wholly  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  15)  to  reading,  teaching,  and  exhorting. 
The  words  above  quoted  are,  literally,  "be  in  them,"^andare  of  the 
same  effect  as  "continue  in  them,*'  which  the  apostle  employs  in 
the  next  verse.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  be  in  and  continue  in 
spiritual  occupations,  if,  as  would  necessarily  follow,  the  greater 
part  of  one's  time,  and  energies,  and  thoughts  are  devoted  to 
secular  pursuits.  "  It  is  not  reason  that "  ministers  "  should  leave 
the  word  of  God  to  serve  tables  "  (Acts  vi.  2),  although  serving 
tables  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  "No  man  that  warreth 
entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  that  he  may  please 
him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  4).  "  This 
one  thing  I  do  "  is  the  soul  of  proficiency  in  any  calling.  We  have 
many  homely  nroverbs,  which  the  reader  can  recall  for  himself,  in 
illustration  or  the  importance  of  this  principle  of  exclusiveness ; 
and  the  christian  mimster  is  plainly  warned,  that  if  his  "  profiting 
in  all  things "  (1  Tim.  iv.  15)  connected  with  his  calling  is  to 
"appear,"  he  must  be  "in  them,*'  and  "continue  in  them." 
"  Saving  himself  and  them  that  hear  him  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  16)  is,  by  an 
inspired  authority,  declared  to  depend  upon  exemption  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  inseparable  from  secular  pursuits. 

We  find  in  certain  cases  that'  Paul  and  Barnabas'  engaged  in 
handicrafts  for  a  livelihood,  but  care  is  taken  to  explain  their  excep- 
tional character.  Among  the  Ephesians,  his  motive  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  poverty  of  the  church,  which  induced  him  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  to  avoid  pressure  upon  their  scanty  means,  and  thus  to 
set  an  example  to  their  elders  fArrts  xx.  17 ;  comp.  ver.  35).  Among 
the  Thessalonians  he  pursued  the  same  course  (2  Thess.  iii.  8). 
but  took  care  to  remind  them  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  he 
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thus  exposed  himself,  and  to  inform  them  that  it  was  not  because 
ministers  should,  as  a  rule,  engage  in  earning  their  livelihood 
(ver.  9).  This  care  to  explain  bis  reasons  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  elders  or  pastors  at  Ephesus  and  Thessalonica  did  not  support 
themselves  by  worldly  occupation.  The  apostle  did  not  censure 
them  for  their  mode  of  livings  and,  by  explaining  the  reasons  of 
his  own  deviation  from  their  practice,  shows  that  his  course,  and 
not  theirs,  was  in  need  of  some  justification.  Now,  if  nothing  else 
could  be  adduced  in  support  of  tne  subject  of  this  paper,  this  simple 
fact  of  exemption  from  secular  employment  would  convert  ministers 
into  a  distinct  order  in  the  church.  While  Christians  in  general 
were  bound  to  secular  work  for  self-support  (2  Thess.  iii.  10),  their 
elders  were  required  to  abstain  from  it  for  their  own  salvation  and 
of  those  that  heard  them.  The  respective  natures  of  their  occupa- 
tions  divide  men  into  distinct  classes,  and  the  profession  of  a  minis- 
ter has  unavoidably  the  same  effect  among  Christians. 

The  danger  of  the  notion  of  caste  being  superadded  to  that  of  an 
order  is  nowhere  so  obvious  as  in  connection  with  this  exemption 
from  secular  pursuits.  There  is  nothing  debasing  in  trade  and 
commerce,  though  there  is  much  in  their  associated  vices.  The 
minister  has  no  peculiar  sanctity  of  character  or  office  which  in  him 
makes  work  a  dcOTadation.  Men  of  some  "  profession  *'  fall  into  a 
silly  contempt  of  the  '*  tradesman."  This  feeling,  if  unchecked, 
produces  additional  evils  in  the  church.  If  cherished  by  the  pastor, 
and  favoured  by  his  flock,  a  priesthood,  with  its  despised  laity,  is 
the  inevitable  result.  To  prevent  this  great  evil,  the  example  of 
Paul  making  tents  should  never  be  out  of  sight.  "  Our  ministers," 
said  Milton,  "  think  scorn  to  use  a  trade,  and  count  it  the  reproach 
of  this  age  that  tradesmen  preach  the  gospel.  It  were  to  be  wished 
they  were  all  tradesmen ;  they  would  not  then,  so  many  of  them, 
for  want  of  another  trade,  make  a  trade  of  their  preaching ;  and 
yet  they  clamour  that  tradesmen  preach;  and  yet  they  preach, 
while  they  themselves  are  the  worst  of  all  tradesmen." 

Out  of  this  exclusive  devotion  to  their  spiritual  duties  arises 
the  necessity  of  ministerial  support  at  the  cost  of  their  flocks,  which 
materially  assists  in  constituting  a  distinct  order  in  the  church.  For 
teaching  and  ruling  the  elders  are  to  be  "  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour"  (1  Tim.  v.  17).  JHmd,  the  word  translated  honour,  is 
synonymous  with  our  word  fee,  or  pay,  or  salary,  as  the  English 
reader  will  perceive  by  the  illustration  given  by  the  apostle  in  the 
succeeding  verse,  "for  the  Scripture  saith,  thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn."  And,  as  declared  by  our  Lord 
himself  (Luke  x.  7),  **  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.*'  This 
right  to  remuneration  is  grounded  upon  a  sense  of  common  justice. 
A  man  does  not  "  go  a  warfare  at  his  own  charges."  The  husband- 
man, in  planting  a  vineyard,  acquires  a  right  to  '*  eat  of  its  fruits." 
The  peasant,  in  ploughing  and  threshing,  earns  a  right  to  "  par- 
take' in  the  results  (1  Cor.  ix.  7).  Those  who,  under  the  former 
dispensation,  '*  ministered  about  holy  things  lived  of  the  things 
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of  tile  temple,"  and  those  "  who  iraited  at  the  altar  were  partakers 
idth  t^he  altar/'  This  principle  of  suatentation  hae  not  been  s^Tept 
away  witibi  the  temple,  the  altar,  and  the  priest ;  for  "  even  so  hath 
the  Lord  ordained,  l^at  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of 
the  Gospel,"  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14.  Thns  arises  a  elaim  to  support, 
styled  by  the  apostle  a  "power  over*'  the  church  (ret,  12).  Per- 
sona who,  from  their  cft&ce  and  their  work,  acquire  tnis  right,  must 
of  necessity  become  an  order  in  the  church. 

For  reasons  similar  to  those  which  induced  the  apostle  at  Ephesus 
andThessalonioa  to  earn  aliyelihood,wefind  him  gratuitously  preach- 
ing  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  ix.)  Circumstances  made  it  expedient  fbr 
him  personally  to  forego  his  claims ;  but  he  takes  care  to  snow  that  it 
w«a  not  to  establish  a  precedent.  For  he  obserres, "  If  we  have  sown 
unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing,"  that  is,  an  exaction  to 
be  resented,  "if  we  u>all  reap  your  carnal  things P"  (rer.  11). 
It  appears  incidentally,  that  while  serving  them  freely  he  **  robbed 
other  churches,"  "taking  wages  of  them,"  2  Cor.  xiv.  9.  Hie 
terms  employed  denote  the  idea  of  a  reproach  upon  the  Corinthians 
that  one  ministering  to  them  received  wages  from  other  com- 
munities. It  is  clear,  also,  that  Cephas  and  others,  with  their 
fiimilies  (1  Cor.  ix.  5^12),  were  living  at  the  cost  of  the  Corinthian 
Church.  Their  position  is  not  censured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
apostle  puts  in  an  equal  claim :  "  If  others  be  partakers  of  this 
power  over  yon,  are  not  we  rather  P"  So  well  established  was  tho 
idea  that  those  "  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel,*' 
that  the  apostle  Paul  was  thought  inferior  in  dignity  to  Peter, 
in  not  receiving  pecuniary  support.  He  mildly  taunts  them  for  this 
absurd  inference  from  his  disinterested  conduct : — "  What  is  it 
wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  churches,  except  it  be  that 

1  myself  was  not  burdensome  to  you  P    Forgive  me  this  wronff," 

2  Cor.  xii.  13.  Some  went  to  the  length  of  denying  his  apostle- 
ship  on  the  ground  of  his  not  receiving  public  support,  and  he 
duulenged  them  to  show  that  he  had  not  "  the  power,"  that  is, 
€W9unan,  a  right,  to  **  eat  and  drink"  at  the  cost  of  the  Corinthian 
Okurch  (1  Cor.  ix.  3,  4). 

It  haa  now  been  shown  that  pastors  and  teachers  were  divinely 
appointed ;  were  distinguished  in  the  church  by  special  qualifica- 
tions; had  an  **(ii&ce**  which  gave  them  a  status  honoured  by 
special  mention  in  the  i^iostolic  epistles,  and  demanding  the  respect 
of  their  people;  had  a  recognized  authority  to  rule  and  direct 
in  spiritual  matters;  and  were,  for  efficiency's  sake,  exclusively 
devoted  to  their  calling,  which  entitled  them  to  live  on  the  con- 
tributions of  their  flocks,  on  the  principle  of  common  justice  and  a 
divine  ordinance.  On  these  accumulated  evidences  we  conclude 
that  ministers  necessarily  formed  a  distinct  order  in  the  church, 
and  it  remains  onlv  to  show  that  this  order  of  things  was  not 
sinmly  provisional,  like  the  apostolate. 

The  different  orders  enumerated  in  Ephes.  iv.  11,  were  given 
''fiir  the  perfecting  of  Uie  saints"  in  the  unity  of  the  faith.    Till 

1?01.  0 
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that  end  is  attained,  the  means  must  continue,  Among  these 
orders  we  find  apostles  and  prophets.  Prophets  were  to  cease,  for 
"  prophecy"  was  to  "  fail*'  (1  Gor.  xiii.  8).  To  be  an  apostle  it  was 
necessary  to  have  had  personal  commimications  from  Christ  (Acts 
i.  21,  22),  to  which  St.  Paul  appeals  as  a  proof  of  his  apostleship 
(1  Cor.  ix.  1) ;  bat  pastors,  or  elders,  were  made  overseers  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Acts  xx.  28).  In  the  nature  of  things,  there  could  be 
no  succession  of  apostles  without  a  standing  miracle.  There  is  no 
such  inherent  obstacle  to  the  succession  of  elders,  and  the  end 
of  their  office  made  that  succession  necessary  in  perpetuity.  In  the 
lut  of  the  qualifications,  again,  nothing  impossible  under  the  existing 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 8 
Tit.  L  6 — 10), — in  itself  a  presumption  that  eldership  was  to  last. 
Provision,  again,  was  made  to  peroetuate  that  succession.  Timothy 
was  directed  to  **  commit  to  faitnful  men"  what  he  had  received 
from  the  apostle,  with  a  view  to  their  committing  the  same  to 
others  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  Though  an  elder  was  not,  as  such,  an 
apostle,  still  an  apostle  was  "  idso  an  elder"  (1  Peter  v.  1),  and  as 
such,  Paul  committed  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  ii.  2)  and  to  Titus  (Tit. 
i.  5),  who,  though  evangelists,  were  also  elders,  what  they  were 
again  to  commit  by  ordination  to  others,  who,  again,  were  to  commit 
the  office  to  others.  As  far  as  eldership  is  concerned,  here  is 
express  provision  made  to  secure  the  office  to  a  post-apostolic  age, 
giving  elders  to  a  fourth  generation.  This  succession  is  actually 
traced  in  Hebrews  xiii.  In  ver.  7  allusion  is  made  to  deceased 
elders  (see  Barnes  on  the  passage),  and  in  ver.  17  to  elders  then 
living,  showing  a  third  generation  of  pastors  among  the  Hebrew 
Christians. 

It  can,  again,  be  unquestionably  argued  that  the  promise  of 
X)erpetual  possession  made  by  our  Lord  to  the  apostles  in  Matt. 
xxviii.  19,  vO,  was  given  to  them  as  the  first  of  a  perpetual  series  of 
elders,  and  not  in  their  capacity  of  apostles.  £*or,  as  apostles, 
they  had  no  succeesion ;  and,  therefore,  perpetual  presence  coidd 
not  be  bequeathed  to  them  in  a  capacity  which  was  simply  prO' 
visional.  Further,  the  promise  is  m  connection  with  peculiarly 
ministerial,  and  not  apostolic  functions.  Teaching  and  baptising 
are  alone  named  as  parts  of  that  commission  to  which  the  promise 
of  presence  in  perpetuity  is  annexed.  Now,  baptizing  was  not  an 
apostolic  function.  The  greatest  of  the  apostles  assures  us  that 
Cnrist  did  not  send  him  to  baptize  (1  Cor.  i.  14 — 17),  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Like  their  Lord  (John  iv.  2),  the  apostles  did  not 
baptize  as  a  rule,  but  left  this  to  be  done  by  their  ''  disciples." 
Connect  these  considerations  together,  namelv,  that  the  apostles 
had  no  successors ;  that  they  were  elders  as  well  as  aposties,  and  as 
elders  had  successors,  as  seen  in  Hebrews  xiii.,  to  a  third  genera- 
tion; that  they  show  that  Timothy  and  Titus  succeeded  them 
as  elders,  and  through  them  provided  for  a  succession  of  elders  to  a 
fourth  generation,  extending  to  a  remote  post-apostolic  age ;  Hiat 
one  end  for  which  their  office  was  instituted  is  obviously  oo-extensive 
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with  the  exifltenoe  of  the  Christian  Church;  that  a  promise  of 
presenee  in  perpetuity  was  made  to  apostles  necessarily  in  a 
capacity  whicn  was  not  proyisional,  and  in  connection  with  a  com- 
mission to  teach  and  baptize,  neither  of  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
apostleship,  and  one  of  which  was  not  strictly  an  apostolic,  but  was 
a  ministerial,  function ;  and  you  have  evidence  as  demonstrative  as 
possible  in  such  a  subject,  that  elders,  or  pastors,  or  bishops  of 
a  flock,  were  to  exist  "  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  limited  to  the  field  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  a  glance  at  early  ecclesiastical  history  would  afford 
corroborative  evidence  that  eldership  never  ceased  to  exist  in  the . 
Christian  Church.  Pbbsbttbb. 

KXGi.TIYB  ABTICLX.— I. 

*'  Obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  seeming  fair  pretences  of 
men.  Is  the  best  and  most  dntifol  order  that  a  Christian  can  observe." — Milton, 

It  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  point  out  abuses  in  existing 
institutions ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  who  desires  to  reform 
establishments  around  which  the  earliest,  dearest,  and  highest 
associations  are  entwined,  will  assuredly  draw  down  upon  himself* 
rebuke,  reproach,  and  opprobrium :  the  superficial  and  unreflecting 
will  attribute  his  oj^position  to  abuses,  eituer  to  antagonism  to  the 
institutions,  or  hostmty  to  the  officers  and  leading  men. 

At  the  onset,  I  may  say  that  I  do  most  heartOy  and  reverently 
admire  and  love  the  gospel  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word ; 
solemnly  and  steadfastly  believe  it  able  to  remedy  the  evils  under 
which  humanity  ^oans, — to  support,  elevate,  and  sanctify  man  here, 
and,  by  developing  the  higher  though  incipient  faculties  of  his 
nature,  fit  him  lor  a  brighter  world  above. 

Neither  have  I  (if  I  know  my  owq  heart)  a  shadow  of  hostility 
against  those  gifled  men  who  preside  over  our  churches,  and  occupy 
our  pulpits.  I  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  some  of  them,  and  I  am  ever  ready  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  any  good  work. 

But  while  I  thus  love  religion,  and  {^itemize  Mrith  its  ministers, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  christian  ministry,  as  a  "distinct  and 
sacred  order,"  is  not  only  unrecognized  in  Scripture,  but  it  is,  in 
many  of  its  present  phases,  contra^  to  the  precepts  and  commands 
therein  contained. 

The  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  "  to  the  law  and  the  testimony," 
should  be  the  rule  of  church  polity  and  government.  I  say,  should 
he;  but  it  is  not ;  there  are  many  things  adopted  and  kept  up  from 
"policy,"  "sake  of  the  interest,"  "respectability,"  &c.,  that  we 
search  Scrii>ture  in  vain  to  support. 

Indeed,  viewing  the  vast  and  colossal  structares  of  sacerdotalism 
around  us,  and  the  importance  attached  by  men  of  almost  all  classes 
to  clerical  influence,  it  may  well  be  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
Scriptural  basis  on  which  the  whole  rests  is  so  strikingly  narrow. 
Indeed,  very  many  of  the  notions  upon  this  subject  have  more 
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affinity  with  the  dark  days  of  dominant  priettcraft  and  slanah 
obedience,  than  either  apostolic  teaching  or  Protestant  freedom. 

The  model  of  church  government,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  is  exceedingly  simple ;  the  reception  of  the  divine  life  is 
supposed  to  induce  in  eUl  the  desire  as  well  as  the  ability  to  further 
the  great  ends  of  christian  union,  viz.,  growth  in  divine  things  in 
themselves,  and  aggression  on  those  without.  To  promote  unity  of 
action  and  energy  of  purpose,  two,  and  only  two,  permanent  offices 
appear  to  have  been  instituted — **  elders  or  bishops,"  and  "  deacons." 
I  say,  "  permanent  offices/'  because  the  apostles,  who  mig:ht  appear 
to  form  a  third,  were  so  entirely  special,  both  in  their  mission  and 
qualifications,  that  they  appear  neither  to  have  required  nor  to  have 
had  successors. 

"  Deacons  "  for  temporalities,  and  "  elders,"  or  "  overseers,"  as 
they  are  indifferently  and  indiscriminately  called,  to  watch  the 
spiritual  health  and  weal  of  th'e  members,  and  direct  their  efforts 
for  spiritual  aggression. 

We  find  here  a  '*  sacred  office,"  but  no  "  sacred  order ;"  that  is, 
no  body  of  men  divorced  from,  or  elevated  above,  the  common 
callings,  duties,  and  cares  of  life.  Further,  the  work  of  preaching 
or  proclaiming  the  gospel  appears  not  to  have  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  eldership  at  &,  out  to  have  been  engaged  in  oy  all  who  had 
the  requisite  anility,  under  the  control  and  oversight  of  the  elders. 

Let  us  now,  for  one  moment,  examine  the  New  Testament  por- 
trait of  an  elder ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
**  stated  minister  "  is  like  the  scriptural  "  elder. 

First,  the  elders  in  the  primitive  church  appear  to  have  been 
only  limited  in  numbers  hj  the  number  of  members  the  church 
contained  with  the  requisite  qualifications.  One  stated  minister 
only,  in  most  cases,  undertakes  all  the  duties  and  functions  in  the 
present  day.  Of  essential  oualifioations,  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  in  common.  The  "  elder  "  was  to  be  literally  an  elder,  as 
indicated  by  **  rulinjy^  his  own  house  well,"  "  having  a  wife,"  and 
*'  children  in  subjection;"  **  not  a  novice,"  or  voung  convert.  As 
"overseer,"  he  was  to  be  "vigilant,"  "patient,"  not  hasty  or 
covetous.  The  only  essentials  now-a*days  are  not  named  at  all  in 
the  list,  viz.,  literary  training  and  preaching  ability ;  for  "  apt  to 
teach "  appears  to  mean  not  so  much  preaching  abdity,  as  skill  in 
imparting  religious  counsel,  advice,  ana  instruction. 

The  New  Testament  shows  us  the  church  choosing  its  elders 
among  its  own  members.  Now  it  sends  to  some  scholastic  institu- 
tions for  a  young  man,  whose  previous  habits  and  training  have 
been  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  possessing  the  quali- 
fications of  an  "  elder ;"  or,  worse  still,  they,  by  appealing  to  the 
lower  feeling  of  our  nature,  rob  a  poorer  or  weaker  sister  church  of 
a  pastor  who  has  some  of  the  scriptural  qualifications  of  an  elder. 
It  has  been  said,  with  about  equal  point  and  profanity,  "  Corpora- 
tions, having  neither  conscience  to  appeal  to,  bodies  to  kick,  nor 
souls  to  be  damned,  are  always  more  selfish  than  individuals ;"  and 
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really,  the  utter  heartlessneis  and  loose  morality  of  some  of  theae 
transactions  would  go  far  to  show  that  modem  churches  are  mo 
exception  to  this  rule. 

But  the  most  disastrous  departure  from  primitive  rule  and  prae- 
tice  appears  to  be  the  elevating  this  one  in  each  church  into  a 
"saerea  order,"  or  class,  with  more  or  less  of  sacerdotalism  or 
prieatism  about  it,  and  teaching  the  church  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Wesleyan  use  of  local  agency)  to  look  to  this  one  class  for  all 
the  spiritual  culture,  help,  and  training  they  may  require,  dia* 
tinguishing  them,  by  title,  dress,  privilege,  and  immunity,  from  the 
rest  of  their  bretlu-en,  producing  a  professional  isolation,  alike 
detrimental  to  minister  and  people. 

Looking  at  it  from  this  point,  the  mournful  anomaly  presented 
by  the  present  aspect  of  Christianity,  of  a  combination  of  effort  for 
Grod,  on  an  unparalleled  gigantic  scale,  producing  the  smallest  of 
results,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  accounted  for.  At  any  rate,  our  prac- 
tice is  sufficiently  unscriptural  to  justify  a  calm  ana  honest  inquiry 
in  this  direction. 

I  will  now  point  ont  a  few  of  the  disastrous  results  of  this  un» 
scriptural  course.  First,  those  that  accrue  to  the  men  themselves. 
The  adoption  of  the  ministry  as  a  profession  is  unfavourable  ta 
eminent  personal  piety  in  the  ministers  themselves,  their  religious 
exercises  being  often  engaged  in  rather  to  lead  the  devotions  of 
others,  than  to  give  expression  to  their  own  religious  feelings  ;  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  them  from  a  candid  examination  of  the  state  of 
their  inner  life.  Oar  best  and  holiest  men  have  prayed  and  mourned 
over  this  evil. 

Again,  it  positively  unfits  them  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
many  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  By  their  exclusion  from  the  ordi- 
nary duties,  calling,  anxieties,  and  temptations  of  life,  they  have 
not  the  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  intricacies 
and  tortuous  sophisms  of  the  intellect,  the  sorrows,  yearnings,  or 
trials  of  the  heart,  or  the  thousand  petty  vexations  of  human  fife. 

Further,  it  places  the  minister  in  an  unfair  and  equivocal  position 
witli  those  that  are  without ;  there  are  so  many  features  of  the- 
"  trade  spirit"  about  his  appointment,  the  method  for  obtaining - 
his  pecuniary  support,  &c.,  that  when  be  says,  *'  We  seek  not  yours 
but  you,"  he  is  scarcel^r  believed.  I  do  not  say,  because  I  do  not 
believe,  that  with  ministers  generally  the  amount  of  money  the^ 
obtain  is  with  them  the  main  consideration.  But  this  I  do  say,  it 
is  sufficiently  equivocal  in  appearance  to  give  colour  to  this  shallow 
excuse,  by  which  many  unregenerate  men  ward  off  the  appeals  for 
obedience  to  Grod. 

And  lastly,  it  impairs  his  efficiency,  by  preventing  that  complete 
ijmpathy  between  him  and  those  he  addresses.  He  is  often  sup- 
posed to  say  what  he  says,  not  so  much  because  it  is  true,  or  he  \»i 
in  earnest,  as  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  fbr  a  person  in  his  office  U» 
gay.  He  takes  a  certain  course,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  not  because 
it  18  ehristiaa,  but  because  it  is  official.  I^o  wonder  that  the  utmost 
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earnestnesB  and  devotion  frequently  fail  nnder  sucli  diBadvantageoiu 
drcumstances. 

We  now  turn  to  examine  a  few  of  the  disastrouB  influences  of  this 
course  upon  the  churches  themselves. 

1.  It  converts  the  church  into  a  mere  material  organization, 
depending  more  upon  "  wealth  influence"  or  **  literary  eminence" 
for  its  success  than  upon  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Volumes  have 
been,  and  still  might  oe,  written  upon  the  enervating  eflects  of  such 
influences. 

2.  It  splits  up  the  church  of  Christ  in  one  locality  into  what  are 
called  "interests,"  and  tends  to  keep  such  interests  in  a  state  of 
mutual  rivalry  and  antagonism.  Sectarianism  will  not  suffice  to 
account  for  this  feeling,  for  it  is  more  intense  between  churches  of  the 
same  faith  than  those  of  a  different  denomination.  It  says,  *'I  am  of 
Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas."  Is  this  not  carnal  P  It 
operates  entirely  to  prevent  healthful  and  peaceful  colonization,  or 
forming  new  churches.  Discord  and  a  social  earthquake  are  the 
usual  and  almost  only  causes  of  new  settlements  being  made,  and 
the  "  split"  is  only  church  germ. 

3.  It  fosters  a  morbid  taste  for  scholastic  training  and  literary 
ability  detrimental  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  (Sod  forbid  thai 
I  should  disparage  the  development  of  the  mental  powers  with 
which  He  has  endowed  us ;  but  when  christian  experience,  high- 
toned  pi6^,  and  maturity  of  character,  are  deemed  secondary  to 
literary  efficiency  and  ready  utterance,  I  mourn  over  the  perversion 
of  christian  taste. 

4.  The  most  disastrous  efiect  of  all  is,  that  it  induces  sloth,  self- 
indulgence,  and  spiritual  lethargy — even  with  the  most  scriptural 
ideas  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  members  of  Christ's 
church  to  work  in  their  Master's  cause  and  spread  His  kingdom. 
Any  plan  by  which  that  responsibility  caU  be  evaded,  or  the  service 
compounded  for  or  ])erformed  by  proxy,  is  sure  to  be  gladly  sup- 
ported by  many  while  our  human  nature  remains  as  it  is.  The 
concentration  in  one  individual  of  nearly  all  the  offices  and  functions 
of  the  church ;  the  aptitude  obtained  by  habitual  discharge  of  these 
duties ;  and  the  vague  semi-priestly  ideas  of  the  office  held  by  many, 
all  tend  to  countenance  the  pernicious  sophism,  that  to  support  a 
minister,  and  facilitate  his  operations  in  the  Bedeemer's  cause,  is 
all  that  is  required  from  private  members.  Are  sinners  to  be  con- 
verted ^  That's  the  minister's  duty.  Are  inquirers  to  be  instructedP 
The  minister  must  do  this.  Is  the  chapel  full  F  It  is  the  minister  who 
draws  the  people.  If,  on  the  contri^,  it  be  empty,  and  the  church 
scattered,  of  course  it  is  his  fault.  la  the  cause  greatly  distressed  P 
The  infallible  nostrum  is  "  a  first-rate  minister." 

What  avails  it  that  the  preacher,  with  all  possible  earnestness, 
insists  upon  individual  devotion  and  responsibility  P  The  members 
settle  themselves  down  in  their  luxurious  pews,  and  compromise 
the  claims  by  an  extra  contribution. 

I  am  glad  to  be  i^le  to  state  that  these  disastrous  influences  are 
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not  SO  rife  as  they  were  ten  years  affo.  The  development  and  sys- 
temizing  of  sabbath  tuition,  taract,  Bible,  and  other  agencies,  "  poor 
men's'*  and  "  ragged"  churches,  and  a  host  of  other  enteiprises 
requirmff  "lay"  agency,  are  all  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

I  might  point  out  a  number  of  other  minor  evils  resulting  from 
or  countenanced  by  this  heresy — "pew  rents,"  "  professionid  sing- 
ing," costly  buildinjn  and  appointments  for  worship,  unwieldy  and 
unsocial  churches,  £c. ;  but  lack  of  space  forbids.  I  have  written 
sufficient  to  induce  sincere  truth-seekers  to  examine  the  question; 
and  if  such  should  only  be  induced  to  prayerfully  and  honestly  search 
the  Word  of  God,  so  that,  free  from  prejudice  and  custom,  they  may 
follow  its  unerring  directions,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  my  labour 
in  this  cause. 

Perhaps  at  a  future  time  (with  more  leisure)  I  may  be  allowed  to 
indicate  what  I  consider  the  best  coarse  for  remedying  these  evils. 
M^mwhile,  I  trust  I  shall  receive  an  impartiid  hearing  from  the 
British  CkmtrovernaUsU,  An  Eldeb. 


ts. 


IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  LOEDS,  IN  ITS  EXISTENCE  AND 
OPEEATIONS,  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  COUNTEYP 

UBIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

^  The  English  Constitution  is  not  founded  on  any  one  of  the  three 
simple  forms  of  government  which  political  writers  have  enume- 
rate, namely : — 

I.  Despotism,  where  the  legislature  is  in  a  single  person. 

U.  An  aristocracy,  where  the  legislature  is  composed  of  a  select 
assembly,  the  members  of  which  either  fill  up,  oy  election,  the 
vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to  their  places  in  it  by 
inheritance,  or  in  respect  of  some  personal  right. 

111.  A  republic,  or  democracy,  where  the  whole  people,  either 
oollectively  or  by  representation,  constitute  the  governing  power. 

The  British  Constitution,  we  say,  is  a  combination  and  inter- 
mixiure  of  all  tiiese  simple  forms  of  government  (which  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  an}[where  in  a  pure  and  elementary  state) ;  and  in 
whatever  proportion  each  form  enters  into  the  political  constitution, 
in  the  same  proportion  may  botk  the  advantages  and  evils  con* 
nected  with  any  one  of  the  sevena  simple  forms  oe  expected.  Our 
nuzed  government  is  formed,  then,  or  a  monarchy,  residing  in  a 
king  or  aueen ;  an  aristocracy,  constituting  a  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  people,  as  represented  by  the  House  of  Commons.  By  this 
Bchone  we  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  simple  forms 
of  government,  and  to  exclude  the  inconveniences.  We  would 
diselann,  at  the  outpei  of  this  controversy,  that  puerile  admiration 
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of  prenei^t  eatabliahmentfi,  which  peroeiveB  no  fault,  and  can  endure 
no  change.  It  is  eeaential  to  a  good  ffoyemment  that  it  takes  oare ' 
to  pro^iae  for  its  own  permanency ;  therefore,  all  proyiaiona  to  thia 
end  are  expedient ;  and,  by  recognizing  the  right  of  the  nobili^  to 
a  Yoiee  in  the  management  of  the  afiaira  of  the  country,  we  beHere 
we  are  eonducing,  not  only  to  the  preaerration  of  the  Conatitation, 
bat  to  the  ^at  end  of  civil  goTemment,  namely,  the  happineaa  and 
welfa>«  of  ita  aubjecte.  The  monarchy  minua  the  nobleaae  cannot 
lon^  exiat.  They  are  a  sine  qua  non.  The  Gonatitution  of  tha 
United  Kingdom  baa  proyided  for  ita  own  preaenration  by  two 
oontriyancea,  a  balance  of  power,  and  a  balance  of  intereat.  By  a 
htiUanee  qf  power  we  mean,  that  there  ia  no  power  poaaeaaed  by  one 
part  of  the  legislature,  the  abuse  of  which  ia  not  checked  by  aome 
antagonistic  power  reaiding  in  another  part.  Thus  the  Queen's 
negatiye  is  uaed  to  check  the  power  of  the  two  Housea  of  Parlia-* 
nient  to  frame  lawa  which  ahe  may  thank  aubyeraiye  of  i^gai 
eoyemment,  and  so  saye  the  necessary  rif^hta  of  her  atation.  On 
uie  other  hand,  tbis  power  cannot  be  arbitrarily  used,  because  of 
the  right  which  Parliament  posaesaea  of  refusing  supplies  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  Soyereign.  By  the  balance  of 
interest  we  mean  this :  that  the  respective  interests  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  are  so  disposed  and  adjusted,  that  whichever  of 
them  shall  attempt  any  encroachment,  the  other  two  will  unite  in 
reaiating  it.  If  tne  Queen  should  try  to  extend  her  authority,  by 
contracting  the  power  and  privilegea  of  the  Commons,  the  House  of 
Peers  would  see  their  own  dignity  endangered  by  every  advance 
which  the  Crown  made  to  independency  upon  the  resolutions  of 
Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  repreaentativea  of  the 
people  ahould  entrench  upon  the  eatabliahed  prerogative  of  tbe 
Crown,  the  House  of  Lords  would  view  with  alarm  any  &eak 
attempt  of  popular  power,  and  would  rally  round  the  monarch  as 
their  natural  ally.  Laatly,  ahould  the  nobility  themaelvea  attempt 
to  revive  the  domination  exerciaed  under  the  feudal  Conatitation  by 
their  anceatora,  the  Queen  and  people  would  alike  be  reminded  how 
the  one  had  been  inaulted,  and  tne  other  enslaved,  in  that  tyrannical 
age. 

If  our  opponents  succeed  in  convincing  the  reader  that  the  House 
<^  Lords,  m  ita  existence  and  operationa,  ia  opposed  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  people  of  thia  country,  then  it  will  naturally  foUow  that  tkey 
oonaider  no  aach  bulwark  aa  an  aiiatocraoy  neceaasry  for  the  aafe^ 
of  the  monarchy  against  the  progreaa  of  popular  frenzy.  Now,  the 
stability  of  reeal  government  is  jpreatly  aided  by  an  order  of  men 
natorally  allied  to  ita  intereata ;  and  if  thoae  who  would  aboliah  the 
House  of  Peera  are  really  favourable  to  a  limited  monarchy,  ae 
now  exiating  in  our  ntidat,  they  need  uae  but  auperficiol  obaervation 
ia  the  afiaira  of  other  countries,  to  be  convinoed  that  it  ia  abao* 
Intely  neeeaaary  to  place  an  order  of  nobiHty  to  counteract  the 
pMjndicea  and  paaaiona  of  the  lower  part  of  the  community,  who» 
la  tunes  of  aearcity  and  bad  trade,  are  more  than  ever  apt  to  eon^ 
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Bider  ikeir  nilen  anewerable  for  these  vvitatioiii.  Not  that  we 
roppose  the  nobHitf  to  be  more  unprejudiced  thoa  others,  but 
their  prejudices  will  be  different  from,  and  will  most  probably 
ooontcmct,  those  of  others. 

Qno  of  the  main  reasons  we  would  ur^e,  as  showing  the  adyan- 
tages  derived  ftom  our  English  Constitntion  over  all  otners,  is  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  soheme  of  government  formally  plsaned 
and  oontriTed  by  our  ancestors  in  some  era  of  our  national  nistory, 
bat  aa  one  grown  out  of  occasion  and  emerffenoy,  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  be  adapted  to  our  wants,  and,  having  a  solid  basis* 
to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Though  we  admit  a  patrici^  order  into 
our  Constitution,  the  personal  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
nobiH^  have  been  wisely  drcumseribc^.  Among  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  an  upper  house,  composed  of 
the  asistocraoy  of  the  land,  is  the  wisdom  which  may  be  expected 
from  experience  and  education.  A  permanent  council  naturally 
possessea  experience,  and  the  members  who  succeed  to  their  places 
m  it  by  inheritance  will,  most  probably,  be  educated  with  a  view  to 
the  stetions  which  they  are  destined  by  their  birth  to  occupy ;  and 
the  faet  that  so  many  of  the  peers  have  had  seats  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  for  many  years,  warrants  us  in  saying  that  they  cany  to 
the  Upper  Chamber  a  large  amount  of  business  altitude,  to  be 
devotea  to  the  service  of  the  State.  It  is  highly  desirable  that,  in 
a  second  chamber  of  legislation,  the  members  thereof  should  derive 
thrir  seats  from  a  different  constituency  to  that  which  elects  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  This  is  the  case  in  the  United  States* 
BepubUc,  where  the  members  of  the  senate  are  not  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  citizens,  but  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  each 
state.  This  is  a  necessity  felt  bv  the  founders  of  all  constitutions 
which  give  the  people  any  Toice  m  the  legislature ;  and  it  is  such  a 
saJrutary  custom,  that  even  in  the  constitution  of  our  town  counoila 
it  is  found  requisite  to  appoint  a  body  of  men  independent,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  popular  will,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  oppose 
reectotioBs  which  are  founded  on  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  lower 
class  of  electors. 

If  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  be  essential  at  the  ^sent 
time,  when  a  variety  of  services  and  qualifications  gives  the  right  of 
Toting  in  the  election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons — thus 
rsporesenting  not  90  much  mere  numbers  as  different  classes  of 
soeietj— how  much  more  needfol  will  this  part  of  the  legislature 
become  in  ftitare  vears,  when  the  sufirage  shall  have  been  so 
extended  as  to  emrarace  a  vast  number  of  the  lower  and  unedu* 
eated  orders  of  the  community  P  The  members  returned  by  these 
danes  oonld  not  reasonably  be  expected  long  to  suffer  their  favourite 
pvojects  to  be  crushed  by  the  veto  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  oonse* 
qaenees  of  having  withdrawn  what  may  be  called  the  key-stone  of 
me  Constitution,  the  House  of  Peers,  would  be  that  we  should 
qoiekly  see  our  monarehr  abolished,  and  the  government  of  this 
country  become  a  republic.    Every  one  who  regards  ihe  Consti-> 
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hition  must  be  struck  by  the  system  of  checks  pervading  it,  ren- 
dering every  single  part  dependent  upon  some  other,  and  restraining 
all  from  the  abusive  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  In 
concluding  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  would  ask  the  reflectiye 
reformer  to  majce  a  sober  comparison  of  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  live  and  the  actual  chance  of  obtaining  a  better; 
remembering  that  political  innovations  almost  always  produce 
many  effects  beside  those  that  are  intended,  and  that  perfection 
is  not  the  destiny  of  nations  in  this  world  any  more  than  of 
individuals. 

The  use  and  design  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  confined  to  the 
preceding  advantages,  but  it  has  many  collateral  ones,  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  mention.  It  enables  the  Sovereign,  by  her  ri^ht  of 
bestowing  the  peerage,  to  reward  the  servants  of  the  public  in  a 
manner  most  satisfactory  to  them,  and  rnvolving  a  small  expense 
to  the  nation.  Many  instances  of  this  will  occur  to  the  reader — 
men  like  Brougham,  Macaulay,  and  Clyde,  who  have  amply  earned 
the  honour.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  the  goal  of  many  a 
deserving  citizen's  ambition ;  and  there  is  great  umity  in  keepmg 
some  prize  before  the  eye  as  a  reward  for  great  services  renderea 
to  the  state  or  to  the  hterature  of  the  country.  Another  class  of 
men  find  admittance  to  the  House  of  Lords  who  are  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Commons— the  ecclesiastios ;  and  so  long  as  we  hare 
a  national  church,  we  see  no  anomaly  in  the  introduction  of  the 
prelacy  into  parliament.  Seeing  that  they  represent  a  set  of  men 
considerable  oy  their  number  and  property,  as  well  as  by  their 
station,  we  cannot  agree  to  the  designation  applied  to  the  benoh  of 
bishops,  as  "peers of  adulterous  birui." 

With  reference  to  the  direct  operations  of  the  Upper  House  in 
framing  or  passing  measures  of  public  utility,  we  maintain  that 
many  of  the  most  salutary  laws  have  been  proposed  by  members  of 
that  house.  On  many  occasions  laws  proposed  to  be  enacted  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  such  as 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  have  been  received  with  far  more  favour 
by  the  Peers  than  by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Who  are  often  afieoted  by  considerations  of  self-interest  rather  than 
humanity. 

One  of  the  great  wrongs  committed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
recent  times,  it  may  be  said,  was  its  refusal  to  agree  to  the  repeal 
of  the  paper  duty,  after  it  had  been  taken  ofi*  by  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  in  doin^  so  it  is  admitted  that  they  did  not  exceed 
their  legal  power  of  rejecting  money  bills.  The  result  shows  that 
they  exnibited  a  foresight  for  which  the  country  should  be  grateful 
^for  it  is  now  apparent  to  all  but  directly  interested  parties,  that^ 
in  the  face  of  a  large  deficit  in  the  revenue  this  year,  it  was  an 
unsuitable  tine  for  removing  the  excise  duty  on  paper, — ^both  the 
additional  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  of  income,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  paper  duty,  forming  not  more  than  a  suffioient 
provision  for  the  pablio  wants. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  part  of  the  Constitation  is  cut  off  by  its  yerr 
oompoBitioii  from  sympathy  with  reform  and  progress,  and  is  in  its 
yery  nature  conseryative,  and  instances  may  be  cited  where  the 
Lords  haye  rejected  measures  of  a  liberal  tendency.  But  in  answer 
to  this  we  say,  that  the  will  of  the  people,  when  it  is  determined* 
permanent,  and  general,  almost  always  at  length  preyails. 

The  House  of  Lords,  being  the  supreme  court  of  iudicatnre  in 
the  kingdom,  contains  the  best  and  most  experienced  lawyers  ;  and 
in.  all  questions  arising,  requiring  high  legal  authority,  they  are 
present  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  the  house.  To  debar  such  a 
powerful  and  educated  body  as  the  aristocracy  of  this  island  from 
participation  in  the  making  of  the  laws  and  the  raising  of  taxation, 
we  hold  to  be  unjust.  Aristocratic  societies,  combing  with  a  due 
deyelopment  of  democratio  energy,  are  those  which  in  eyery  age 
haye  made  the  most  durable  impression  on  human  affairs,  and  led 
to  the  greatest  and  the  most  splendid  of  human  achieyements.  Let 
us  not,  then,  by  an  inyasion  of  ovlv  political  constitution,  hastily 
jeopardize  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  moidded,  as  it  Is,  from  the  blending 
of  the  anstocratic,  democratic,  and  monarchical  powers. 

XW.   A. 

MSGATiyE   ABTICLB. — I. 

HAyiNO  attained  the  summit  of  another  hill  of  time,  and  suryey- 
ing  the  landscape  before  us,  we  feel  there  is  still  work  for  us  to  ao 
in  the  warfare  between  truth  and  error.  We,  therefore,  gird 
on  our  armour  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  feeung 
fully  confident  that  the  same  glorious  yictories  are  reseryed  for  ua 
in  the  future  which  haye  marked  our  course  and  that  of  our  com- 
rades in  the  nast.  We  trust  the  laws  of  true  chiyalry  wiU  eyer 
goyem  us  in  tne  conflict,  so  that  while  error  is  treated  with  unmer- 
ciful seyerity,  consisient  and  conscientious  opinion  may  be  duly 
respected,  that  all  our  intercourse  with  our  opponents  may  lie 
marked  by  candour  and  respect  both  in  word  and  deed.  Thus 
shall  our  hterary  arena  become  a  pleasant  rendezyous  for  all  inquir- 
ing  minds,  and  controyersy  be  reheyed  of  the  foul  stigma  which  the 
prejudice  and  passion  of  man  has  unjustly  attached  to  it,  without 
any  cause  or  reason  existing  in  the  nature  of  controyersy  itself, 
as  an  excuse  for  his  folly. 

We  purpose  to  treat  this  subject  on  the  present  occasion  aa 
a  question  of  political  philosophy,  and  subsequently  as  a  question  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Great  Britain.  This  twofold  aspect  of 
&e  same  question  is  necessary,  because  we  haye  not  to  consider 
an  Utopian  condition  of  ciyil  life,  but  a  state  of  actual  fact  and 
historic  life. 

The  end  of  all  good  goyemment  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.    Such  is,  in  substance,  l£e  doctrine  of  that  great 
philosophic  politician,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  which  all  truly  wise 
men  accept  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  civil  sooiety.    It  is  ala 
necessary,  to  constitute  good  government,  that  eyery  indiyidna 
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should  have  a  voice  or  share  in  the  power  of  making  those  laws  by 
which  his  conduct  is  to  be  gOTemed,  and  his  property  protected,  in 
common  with  his  fellows  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  common- 
wealth. Thus,  in  fact,  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  political 
power  in  eyery  well-regulated  state.  That  this  is  true  we  have  only 
to  consider  that  society  exists,  not  for  the  one  or  the  few,  but 
the  many.  Were  any  other  cause  to  be  assigned  for  the  existence 
of  socie^,  and  acted,  upon  in  any  particular  ease,  the  bands  of 
society  would  be  loosea,  and  dissolution  result  in  the  aboriginal 
Bolitude  of  savage  life  and  crude  barbarism. 

!From  these  two  points,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  ^eatest 
number— the  moral  aspect  of  the  question ;  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people — ^the  political  aspect  of  the  question,— our  argument 
is  made  to  converge  to  a  common  centre,  the  right  and  justice 
of  assuming  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its  existence  and  opera- 
tions, is  not  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Our  Constitution  is  a  mixed  monarchy,  in  the  technical  phrase- 
ology of  science  ;  that  is,  it  admits  three  classes  to  participate  in 
the  ffoveminent  of  the  nation, — ^the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  people 
or  (%mmons.  The  King,  as  the  executive,  shares  in  the  legislative 
function ;  the  Lords  have  judicial  functions  and  legislative  powers ; 
the  Commons  have  legislative  powers  only.  As  to  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  share  the  legislative  function  in  the  state,  and  to  possess 
executive  power,  although  a  matter  open  to  much  question,  it  is  not 
our  duty  now  to  inquire ;  nor  is  it  to  our  present  purpose  to 
complain  that  the  Commons  do  not  share  judicial  power  with  the 
Loras,  nor  executive  power  with  the  Crown.  These  questions 
might  doubtless  engage  our  attention  with  much  profit ;  but  present 
exigencies  make  it  necessary  to  defer  them  to  some  future  op- 
portunity ;  our  particular  duty  is  with  the  House  of  Lords  only,  and 
our  inquiries  mast  be  necessarily  directed  to  its  origin,  its  present 
composition,  its  powers  and  privileges ;  and  from  these  deaace  its 
iMulting  good  or  evil  to  the  community ;  or,  in  the  terms  of  our 
thesis,  show  that  it  is  either  beneficifd  or  not  to  the  country. 

Considered  philosophically  or  technically,  its  origin  is  in  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  Neither  Commons  nor  i*eera  can  create 
peers ;  the  Crown  alone  possesses  that  power ;  it  is  not  a  legislative 
nor  a  popular  act ;  it  is  simply  and  purely  a  re^al  prerogative. 
Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  A  prior%,  as  an  institution,  adverse 
to  tiie  well-being  of  the  country  r  The  Crown,  although  an  hercNdi" 
tary  institution  vested  in  a  particular  family,  has  not  only  science 
and  theory  for  assuming  its  origin  from  the  people,  but  our  Consti- 
tation,  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  is  based  upon  this  fact.  But  the 
Crown,  having  the  power  to  create  peers  ad  in/iniium,  possesses  the 
means  to  defeat  all  the  powers  possessed  by  the  people  in  the 
legislature,  excepting  that  of  refusing  to  vote  supplies  for  the  publio 
expenditure ;  still,  this  power,  although  resting  with  the  Commcms, 
is  of  little  effect  unless  supported  by  an  appeal  to  arms  and  violence 
against  the  Crown  by  the  whole  body  or  the  people,  an  extremity 
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tiie  most  daring  demagogue  would  scarcely  ever  wi^  to  see  realised, 
howerer  loudlj  he  might  declaim  in  its  favour. 

Hence,  we  have  a  strong  argument  against  the  existence  and 
operations  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  in  the  possibility  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Lords  uniting  to  nuUify  the  legislative  existence  of  the 
Commons ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Crown  and  the  Peers  possess  the 
means  of  dispensing  with  the  oo-Operation  of  the  x>eop]e  in  the 
making  and  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  the  general  government  of 
the  country.  It  is  of  no  valid  force  to  argue  that  this  power  ii  never 
exercised,  and  that  the  people  can  divest  me  Sovereign  of  his  powers, 
and  through  this  medium  destroy  the  House  of  Lords,  by  iorcibly 
taking  possession  of  the  governing  power  themselves ;  because  the 
former  is  an  absurdity,  as  where  there  is  a  power  possessed,  there 
^so  resides  the  liberty  to  exercise  the  power,  or  there  is  no  power ; 
power  is  no  longer  power  than  it  is  capable  of  exercise ;  the  latter 
IS  an  alternative  fraught  with  such  serious  concomitants  to  the 
nation  as  to  deter  all  but  the  recklefiB  adventurer  from  becoming  its 
advocate.  We  are  pleased  to  And  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
these  views  of  the  possible  contingencies  le^timately  attaching 
themselves  to  the  existing  constitutional  origin  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  writinss  of  that  venerable  political  philosopher 
Lord  Brougham,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no  man  living  is  a  greater 
authority  on  this  subiect ;  he  says,  at  pa^e  307,  vol.  iu.,  of  his  work 
on  Political  Philosophy,  "  This  prerogative  has  upon  several  occa- 
sions been  exercised  to  influence  the  proceedings  in  Parliament. 
Lord  Oxford  carried  a  question  of  importance  in  the  Lords  by  a 
sudden  creation  of  twelve  peers,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Mr. 
Pitt  greatly  extended  the  mfluence  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  diminished  the  importance  of  that  body»  by  trans- 
ferring many  of  his  adherents  among  the  landed  gentlemen  to  the 
Upper  House.  In  recent  times,  the  Government  of  which  I  formed 
a  part,  backed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Commons  and  the  people 
out  of  doors,  carried  the  iCeform  Bill  through  the  Lords  by  the 
power  which  his  late  Majesty  had  conferred  upon  us  of  an  unlimited 
creation  of  peers  at  an v  stage  of  the  measure.  It  was  fortunate  fbr 
the  Constitution  that  tne  patriotism  of  the  peers  prevented  us  from 
having  recourse  to  a  measnre  so  full  of  peril.  I  have  always  regarded 
it  as  the  greatest  escape  which  I  ever  made  in  the  whole  course  of 
mr  public  Ufe.  But  were  I  called  upon  to  name  any  measure  on 
wnich  the  whole  of  a  powerful  party  were  most  unanimously  bent, 
say,  which  attracted  the  warmest  support  of  nearly  the  whole 
people,  I  should  point  at  once  to  the  measure  of  a  large  creation  of 
peefs,  in  1831  and  1832.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  thought- 
less than  the  view  they  took  of  tliis  important  question.  Tkey 
never  reflected  for  a  moment  upon  the  chance  of  their  soon  after 
differing  with  Lord  Grey  and  myself,— a  thing  which,  however, 
speedily  happened ; — ^never  considered  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  difference  betwjeen  ourselves  and  the  Commons ; 
never  took  the  trouble  to  ask  what  must  happen  if  the  Peers,  thus 
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become  our  partiBanfi,  should  be  found  at  yariance  mth.  both  King, 
Commons,  and  people ;  never  stopped  to  foresee  that,  in  order  to 
defeat  o.ur  oligarchy,  a  new  and  still  larger  creation  must  be 
required ;  and  never  opened  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  necessity  thus  miposed  of  adding  eighty  or  a 
hundred  to  the  Lords  each  tune  that  the  ministry  was  changed.  I 
have  seldom  met  with  one  person,  of  all  the  loud  olamourers  for  a 
large  creation  of  peers,  who  did  not  admit  that  he  was  wrong,  when 
these  things  were  calmly  and  plainly  stated  to  him,  these  conse- 
quences were  set  before  his  eyes.  But  I  have  often  asked  myself  the 
question,  whether  or  not,  if  no  secession  had  taken  place,  and  the 
peers  had  persisted  in  really  opposing  the  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  we  should  have  had  recourse  to  the  perilous 
creation.  Well  nigh  twelve  years  have  now  rolled  over  my  head 
since  the  crisis  of  1832.  I  speak  very  calmly  on  this,  as  on  every 
political  question  whatever,  -and  I  cannot,  with  any  confidence, 
answer  it  m  the  affirmative.  When  I  went  to  Windsor  with  Lord 
Grey,  I  had  a  list  of  eighty  creations,  framed  upon  theprinciples  of 
making  the  least  possible  permanent  addition  to  our  House  and  to 
the  aristocracy,  by  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons ;  by  choosing  men 
without  any  families ;  by  taking  Scotch  and  Lrish  peers.  I  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances we  were  placed  in ;  but  such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  act,  that  I  much  question  whether  I 
should  not  have  preferred  running  the  risk  of  confusion  that 
attended  the  loss  of  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood ;  and  I  have  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind  that  my  illustrious  friend  would  have  more 
than  met  me  half-way  in  the  determination  to  have  run  that  risk 
(and,  of  course,  to  face  the  clamours  of  the  people,  which  would 
have  cost  us  little),  rather  than  expose  the  Constitution  to  so 
eminent  a  hazard  of  subversion." 

Hence,  our  view  of  the  dangerous  consequences  possible  to  result 
from  the  nature  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  its  origin,  which  rests 
entirely  in  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  Crown,  is  confinned  by  the  case 
given  as  illustration  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  it  shows  that,  although 
seldom  acted  upon,  it  is  acted  upon  at  times ;  and  even  when  the 
immediate  result  is  favourable  to  the  people,  the  continued  result 
is  oftentimes  most  dangerous,  and  must  tend  ultimately  to  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded,  from  our  previous  remarks, 
that  we  are  adverse  to  an  Upper  House ;  by  no  means.  We  believe 
there  should  be  a  second  house  for  legislative  purposes,  but  owing 
its  origin  and  its  existence  to  the  people,  in  suclx  manner  as  to 
secure  the  wisest  and  the  wealthiest  persons  of  the  nation  for  its 
constituent  elements.  We  are  republicans,  but  practically  so,  and 
finnly  believe  that  the  true  republic  for  Englishmen  is  Xing, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  relieved  of  the  abuses  and  anomalies  whidi 
now  fetter  their  action,  and  destroy  their  efficiency  for  good.  The 
rabid  republicanism  of  that  spurious  cast  which  slips  from  the 
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tfimj  tonnes  of  firebnnd  demagogaee,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
oarprincipleB,— -is,  in  fact,  its  contnuy. 

Tbe  operations  of  the  House  of  Peers  are,  from  its  peculiar  oon- 
stitatioii  and  origin,  of  a  class  character ;  exhibit  a  continued  and 
pennanent  antagonism  to  the  people.  The  fact  that  it  is  composed 
of  407  lay  and  30  clerical  members,  all  holding  their  title  by  the 
Sing's  giftyA~and  being  the  largest  possessors  of  land  and  wealth  in 
the  ooontry,  i^esy  are  necessaruy  far  removed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  wants,  exigencies,  dangers,  and  difficulties  of  the  commercial 
and  labonring  portions  of  the  state, — ^this  unfits  them,  justly,  to 
legislate  for  tnose  classes,  unless  there  existed  some  well  understood 
and  ready  means  of  controlling  their  le^lation  by  the  millions  of 
^  labouring  population,  without  prodacmg  a  convulsion  calculated 
to  shake  the  fbundatioDS  of  society,  and  spread  ruin  and  misery 
among  the  homes  and  hearths  of  our  happy  yet  toiling  fatherland. 
Ko  such  controlling  power  lays  with  the  people ;  no  plebiadtum 
remains  with  them ;  consequently  no  check  exists  to  the  class  legis- 
lation of  the  House  of  Peers.  It  must,  therefore,  in  its  operations, 
equally  as  in  its  existence  or  origin,  be  not  beneficial  to  this  country. 

This  question  must  be  resumed  in  our  next ;  we  therefore  reserve 
our  remarks  on  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  fact  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  G^reat  Britain,  commending,  meanwhile,  the  whole  subiect 
to  the  careful  and  serious  consideration  of  our  readers,  that  they 
may  arrive  at  snch  maturity  of  judgment  as  shall  fit  and  prepare 
than  for  any  criais  in  our  constitutional  history,  which  the  obstinate 
antagonism  of  the  Upper  House  to  the  people's  rights  may  force 
upon  the  nation.     Au  revwr  I  L'Ottvbibb. 


OUGHT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  IN  AGEI- 
CULTUBAL,  MANUFACTUEING,  AND  COMMEECLAL 
PUBSUITS  TO  BB  ENCOUEAGEDP 

ATPIBMiiTIVB   ABTICLB.— I. 

Dbobadatiok  is  everywhere  co-existent  with  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, while  according  to  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  civilization, 
as  it  advances  in  refinement,  just  in  that  proportion  is  the  position 
of  woman  improved,  and  the  estimation  in  which  she  is  held  in- 
creased. The  cause  of  her  degradation  and  assumed  inferiority  is 
her  physical  weakness.  The  motto  of  barbarism  is  "  Might  is 
riffht ;  that  of  civilization,  "  Eight  is  might."  Barbarism  is  the  rule 
of  the  strongest,  civilization  that  of  the  wisest.  Hence  is  it,  that  as 
mind  displaces  physical  force  in  the  government  of  a  people,  and 
physieal  weakness  ceases  to  be  a  badge  of  shame  and  inferiority,  so 
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does  womau  eeate  to  be  the  slave,  and  rises  towards  her  true  and 
rightful  position  as  the  compaoiou  of  mau.  But  as  ciyiliBation  has 
not  yet  reached  perfection,  so,  even  in  our  own  country,  which  we 
take  to  afford  the  highest  ezanrple  of  modem  civilization,  this 
position  has  not  yet  been  altogewer  conceded.  It  is  true  that  in 
Suffland  men  do  not,  like  the  barbarous  Austoilians,  live  in  idl0nefls» 
and  compel  women  to  undergo  the  toil  which  is  necessary  for  the 
supply  or  their  daily  wants,  nor  as  in  Asia  are  the^  kept  as  slaves  for 
mere  purposes  of  sensuality  (although  the  practice  of  wife*selling 
in  the  common  market  has  even  yet  hurdly  died  out  in  this 
milightened  ooimtry),  vet,  at  the  same  time,  despite  the  boaeficial 
legiuation  of  the  past  few  years,  the  position  ana  action  of  women 
is  restricted  and  limited  by  law,  and  by  the  still  greater  power  of 
custom,  to  an  extent  which  is  not  only  unjust  to  themselves,  but 
which  is  positively  injurious  to  the  other  sex.  Inquiry,  however^ 
is  the  first  step  to  the  correction  of  any  evil ;  we  therefore  hail  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this  paper  as  a  happy  omen 
that  the  public  mind  is  awaking  from  its  apathy,  and  earnestly 
desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth  regarding  it.  We  shall  examine 
briefly  the  fractiee  and  expeHmicy  of  encouraging  the  employment 
of  females  m  industrial  pursuits. 

We  assert  the  absolute  ri^ht  of  women  to  a  free  and  unrestricted 
exercise  of  their  energies  m  an^  and  whatsoever  department  of 
labour  they  choose.  An  able  writer  in  jFVoser't  Magaxmet  whose 
general  sympathies  and  opinions  and  conclusions  are  at  varisAce 
with  our  own,  admits  this.  "  The  right  to  freedom  of  labour,"  he 
says,  "  is  unanswerable ;  no  less  than  the  claim  to  protection  from 
any  unjust  interference,  whether  based  upon  prejudice  or  manlv 
arroeance."  Another  distinguished  writer,  John  Stuart,  will  tell 
us  uiat  "it  is  an  acknowledged  dictate  of  justice  to  make  no 
degrading  distinctions  without  necessity.  In  all  things  the  pre- 
sumption ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  equality.  A  reason  must  be 
given  why  everything  should  be  permitted  to  one  person,  and  inter- 
dicted to  another."  Adopting  this  principle,  and  asserting  upon  it 
the  right  of  women  to  an  equality  with  men  as  regards  the  laws  of 
labour,  we  ask  what  reasons  there  are  for  limiting  or  restricting  itP 
Many  are  assigned;  one  of  the  most  import^t,  which  inoeed 
involves  a  denial  of  the  equality  we  have  asserted,  bein^  that 
"  woman's  sphere  "  is  home,  and  not  in  the  publicity  attendmg  all 
the  ordinary  callings  and  occupations  of  men.  Women,  it  is  said, 
are  unfitted,  bv  peculiarities  of  mental  organisation,  for  commercial 
or  professional  pursuits.  The  question  here  started  is  too  large  a 
one  for  us  to  enter  folly  into  now,  but  we  venture  to  say,  that 
whatever  unfitness  there  mej  be  in  womi^  for  these  things  is  the 
result  of  education  and  training,  and  not  of  koj  natural  inaptitiide. 
"  A  great  deal  has  been  said,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  '*  of  the  original 
difference  of  capacity  between  men  and  women ;  as  if  women  were 
more  quick  and  men  more  judicious,  as  if  women  were  more 
remarkable  for  delicacy  of  association,  and  man  for  stronger  powers 
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of  attention.  All  this,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  very  fanciful. 
That  there  is  a  difference  in  the  understandiDg  of  the  men  and 
women  we  meet  with  every  day,  everybi^dy,  we  suppose,  must  per- 
ceive ;  but  there  is  none,  surely,  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed, 
without  reference  to  any  conjecturMl  difference  of  original  conforma- 
tion of  mind.  As  long  as  boys  and  girU  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and 
trundle  hoops  together,  they  are  both  precinely  alike.  If  you  catch 
up  one  half  of  these  creatures,  and  train  them  to  a  particular  set  of 
actions  and  opinions,  and  the  other  half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set, 
of  course  their  understandings  will  differ,  as  one  or  the  other  sort  of 
occupations  has  called  this  or  that  talent  into  action.  There  is 
surely  no  need  to  go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abstruse  reasoning  in 
ord^"  to  explain  so  ver^  simple  a  phenomenon."  Wherever  women 
bare  had  the  opportunities,  they  have  shown  themselves  quite  equal 
to  pursuits  as  f^r  removed  as  possible  from  donieatic  life,  some  which 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  naturally  to  men.  In  the  arts  of 
govemment,  and  even  the  art  of  war,  many  women  haf  e  excelled, 
sufficient  to  prove  the  capacity  of  the  sex  wherever  fair  play  is 
awarded  them. 

But  the  great  obstacle  to  the  admittance  of  the  justice  of  woman's 
claims  is — custom.  "It  always  has  been,  and  is  now,"  with  the 
majority  of  mankind  seems  to  be  necessarily  followed  by*  "  &nd  ever 
shall  or  ought  to  be  so."  It  is  not  whether  a  thing  is  founded  on 
justice,  but  whether  it  has  existed  long  enough  to  attain  the  dignity 
of  an  institution,  which  decides  its  right  to  continuance.  Thus,  the 
owners  of  pocket  boroughs  at  the  time  of  the  Keform  Bill,  consi- 
dered that  their  vested  rights  were  attacked  hy  that  measure,  as 
did  also  the  landowners  by  the  abolition  of  tlie  Com  Laws ;  both 
endeavouring  to  establish  their  rights,  not  by  their  inherent  justice, 
but  by  length  of  possession.  So  the  male  sex  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  Iook  upon  the  other  sex  asi  inferior  to  themselves ; — 
in  all  times  they  have,  by  custom  and  by  legal  enactments,  gene- 
rally been  made  the  slaves,  and  always  placed  on  an  inequality  with 
man,  that  he  now  looks  upon  them  as  his  natural  interiors,  and 
considers  the  universal  practice  of  the  world  a  sufficient  answer  to 
all  their  claims  to  equality  with  himself.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
advance  arguments  to  destroy  this  position.  When  an  institution 
or  a  theory  found-^  its  claims  to  support  or  continuance  upon  custom, 
it  has  already  substantially  admitted  its  injustice. 

But  supposing  the  justice  of  woman's  claims  to  equalitv  with 
man  as  regards  Ireedom  of  labour,  we  have  to  consider  now  iar  it  is 
expedient  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Here  we  are  reminded  that  we  have  no  longer  to  discuss  an 
"  hyrwthetical  problem,"  but  that  the  march  of  events,  which  strikes 
to  the  ground  so  many  elaborately  constructed  theories,  has  to  a 
great  extent  solved  the  important  question  we  are  discussing. 
**  Three-fourths  of  the  unmarried  women  of  Great  Britain,  two- 
thirds  of  the  widowed,  and  about  one-seventh  of  the  married,  axe 
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returned,  by  our  census,  as  earning  their  bread  by  independent 
labour ;  and  besides  these  there  is  the  large  multitude  (hat,  as  wives, 
as  daughters,  and  as  sisters,  share  in  the  ordinary  industrial  avoca- 
tions of  their  relatives,  attending  the  counter  or  the  dairy,  plying 
the  needle  or  the  pen."  It  is  evident  that  no  amount  of  discussion 
or  of  condemnation  can  reduce  the  extent  to  which  female  employ- 
ment has  been  carried  already;  and  we  question  if,  excepting 
amongst  those  classes  who  are  placed  by  fortune  above  the  necessity 
of  working  for  their  daily  bread,  it  can  be  increased.  No  good  can 
be  efieeteil  by  any  discouragement  of  a  movement  which  has  deve- 
loped itself  despite  every  obstacle  thrown  in  its  way,  and  without 
absolutely  any  encouragement  whatever  from  any  quarter.  The 
thing  exists :  what  we  hare  to  consider  is,  what  evils  there  may 
attend  it,  how  far  these  evils  are  the  result  of  the  movement  itself, 
or  of  the  unjust  restrictions  placed  upon  it,  and  how  it  may  be 
directed  to  the  most  beneficial  results? 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  with  the  majority  of  women  some 
industrial  occupation  is  inevitable  for  the  supply  of  the  daily  neces- 
saries of  life.  Not  only  so ;  it  is  their  only  preservative  from  even  a 
worse  evil.  It  cannot  be  disputed  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source 
of  prostitution  than  poverty.  As  a  preventative  of  this,  the  most 
crymg  evil  of  our  age,  one  of  the  most  effective  will  be  the  removal 
of  the  uniust  restriction  upon  female  labour ;  the  throwing  open  of 
the  more  nonourable  branches  of  industry,  which  have  been  hitherto 
closed  against  her,  and  thus,  by  making  employment  at  once  more 
honourable  and  more  remunerative,  reducing  the  temptations  to 
which  she  is  exposed.    But  it  will  be  said,  that  factory  life  is  itself 

freatly  productive  of  this  evil.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  true ; 
ut  it  vriil  be  found  to  be  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  even  that 
form  of  labour,  but  to  result  from  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  both 
sexes  in  those  establishments,  an  evil  which  legislation,  or  the  force 
of  public  Opinion,  if  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  mi^ht  remove.  But 
further,  it  is  objected  that  the  competition  in  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment is  already  so  great,  that  to  throw  them  open  to  women  as  well 
as  men  would  produce  great  depression,  and  he  an  unmixed  evil. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case :  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  deter- 
mine what  woula  be  the  result  of  such  a  course ;  but  this  we  know( 
that  the  restriction  of  the  action  of  women  is  opposed  to  every 
natural  right.  **  So  long  as  competition  is  the  general  law  of  human 
life,  it  is  a  tyranny  to  shut  out  one-half  of  the  competitors.  All 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  self-government  have  an  equal  claim 
to  be  permitted  to  sell  whatever  kind  of  useful  labour  they  are 
capable  of,  for  the  price  which  it  will  bring." 

Industrial  employment  of  some  kind  is  inevitable  for  the  great 
majority  of  single  women,  and  for  many  of  the  married  women ;  the 
wisest  course,  therefore,  is  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  tc^bear  upon  it  all  the  ameliorating  and  guiding  influences 
which  are  possible.  Let  not  their  energies  be  confined  to  only 
the  lowest  and  least  remunerative  pursuits ;  let  them  have  a  fair 
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opportunity  of  competing  with  men  in  the  higher  ones.  Let  efforta 
be  made  to  destroy  the  noxious  influences  connected  with  the 
employment  of  great  numbers  of  both  sexes  together.  Let  the 
more  responsible  positions  in  each  trade  be  thrown  open  to 
them,  so  that  tlie  prospect  of  promotion  may  become  a  stimulant  to 
energy  and  self-culture  ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  experience  will 
prove  the  encouragement  of  female  labour  in  every  department  of 
industry  to  be  a  wise  and  judicious  course.  X.  Y.  Z. 

KEGATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

EvEBY  true  friend  of  the  people  must  necessarily  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  happy  solution  of  this  question,  fraught  as  it  is 
with  BO  many  and  such  important  influences  upon  the  homes,  the 
habit<4,  the  ed«ication,  and  the  commercial  vf el  fare  of  the  greater 
portion  of  English  society.     None  can  plead  indifference  to  a  ques- 
tion which  affects  all,  from  the  lowliest  peasant  and  poorest  artisan, 
to  the  most  wealthy  landowner  and  merchant  prince  of  which  our 
land  can  boast.     It  is  not  only  a  q^uestion  universal  in  its  interest, 
but  it  is  free  from  the  vices  of  excitement  caused  by  party  politics 
and  trade  feuds.     Such  being  the  fact,  we  the  more  cneerfully 
become  competitors  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  believe  we  shall  be 
discharging  a  duty  of  the  noblest  character,  in  advocating  the  social 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  fair  sex.  by  maintaining  that  females 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  seek  employment  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  or  commerce.     In  pursuing  our  argument,  we  hope 
to  attain  the  true  spirit  of  candour  ourselves,  and  to  exhibit  towards 
our  opponents  that  respect  for  their  expressed  opinions  which  we 
demand  for  our  own — the  honest  admission  of  truth,  and  the  hearty 
condemnation  of  error.     It  will  be  our  object  to  show  the  social 
position  of  woman  in  English  life,  the  nature  of  her  domestic  rela- 
lions,  the  evils  of  trade  employment  for  females,  and  from  these 
topics  deduce  the  proof  of  our  social  problem. 

The  earliest  recollection  we  have  in  life  is  of  the  kindness,  love, 
care,  and  watchfulness  of  a  mother.  She  was  our  guardian  angel 
in  the  feebleness  of  infancy,  our  loving  guide  during  the  noisy 
buoyancy  of  childhood  and  the  recklessness  of  youth,  our  monitor 
in  life's  maturity,  and  the  link  by  which  we  are  now  bound  to  the 
hope  of  re-union  in  that  bright  world  of  joy  beyond  the  grave. 
O  thou  sainted  ones  in  glory,  if  it  is  permitted  to  you,  as  spirits  of 
the  departed,  to  watch  over  thy  loved  ones  here  below,  aid  us  with 
more  than  ordinary  powers  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  our  sisters  in 
toil  and  strife  here  on.  earth  !  During  infancy  and  childhood,  the 
English  female  is  the  object  of  special  cares  and  affection  from 
father,  mother,  and  brother ;  her  wishes  are  anticipated,  her  joys 
are  heightened,  her  sorrows  are  shared,  and  her  tears  are  wiped 
away,  by  the  tenderest  sympathies  in  social  life.  As  she  rises  into 
youth  and  beauty,  she  becomes  the  father's  joy,  the  mother's  hope, 
the  brother's  pride.  She  is  the  delight  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
and  when  her  blooming  beauty  approaches  its  zenith,  she  is  the 
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admired  of  all  admirers,  diffusing  life,  animation,  and  healthy 
delight  all  around.  Like  the  morning  zephyr,  she  breathes  upon 
tiie  world  of  actual  life,  with  genial  smiles  lighting  up  loTes  and 
affections,  prompting;  to  noble  acts  and  deeds,  m  true  emulation  to 
merit  her  favour,  and  avoid  her  frown.  In  mature  life,  as  mother, 
she  is  all  careful  and  solicitous  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
others  near  and  dear  to  her ;  in  true  tenderness,  unremitting  watch- 
fulness, and  untiring  patience,  as  an  angel  of  light  and  consolation, 
phe  illumines  the  dark  dwelling  of  man.  Muther!  oh,  magical, 
mysterious  microcosm !  a  world  of  meaning  in  a  single  word ;  it 
thrills  our  whole  soul,  absorbs  our  whole  nature,  in  its  contempla- 
tion ;  it  is  the  embodiment  of  virtue,  the  personification  of  love, 
the  realization  of  patience,  fortitude,  faith,  and  hope.  Woman  is, 
doubtless,  the  {>oetry  of  humanity,  and  is  designed  by  nature  to 
adorn  and  beautify  tne  prose  of  manhood. 

Let  us  contemplate  woman  in  her  domestic  relations.  We  will 
consider  her  as  tlie  head  of  the  household,  the  queen  of  the  family 
circle,  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  toiling  ones  of  this  eprth, 
the  wife  of  the  working  man,  for  it  is  to  such  that  our  question  is 
exclusively  directed.  The  industrious  worker  has  taken  to  himself 
a  wife ;  he  has  provided  for  her  a  home ;  their  wishes  and  their 
wants  are  few,  but  their  hearts  are  large ;  they  are  happy.  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  them  with  health,  and  they  have  a  small  family  ; 
the  husband  is  industrious,  the  wife  is  frugal,  and  their  home  is 
huppy  ;  his  earnings  are  scanty,  but  her  economy  makes  them  rich ; 
their  wants  are  limited  by  their  means  ;  they  owe  no  one  anything 
but  love.  Time  moves  on ;  their  little  ones  are  rising  into  life ; 
the  parental  care  is  to  see  them  healthy,  virtuous,  and  possessed  of 
as  much  real  knov«  ledge  as  shall  fit  them  to  do  their  pai't  well  in 
that  po8ition  in  life  wherein  God  has  placed  them.  The  father's 
anxiety  is  to  keep  them  all  from  want,  out  the  mother's  care  is  to 
teach  them  habits  of  cleanliness,  industry,  and  virtue.  Better  this 
far  than  all  the  word-knowledge  of  which  the  great  wide  world  can 
boast;  this  may  be  taught  theoretically,  intellectually,  but  that  by 
example,  daily,  hourly,  wrought  into  the  very  nature  ;  this  is  forced 
on  to  the  nature,  that  is  inw  rought  into  the  heart  of  hearts,  and 
becomes  the  very  principle  of  life.  How  many  erring  ones,  seduced 
into  paths  of  sinlulness,  have  felt  the  restraining  influence  of  a 
mother's  loving,  virtuous,  and  holy  example !  What  is  the  mag- 
netic power  of  that  thought  which  flits  through  the  mind  of  the 
wanderer?  "  Oh !  could  my  mother  but  know,  her  heart  would  be 
broken."  Full  many  a  time  have  the  wayward  wanderings  of  sin- 
ful youth  been  turned  into  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  wisdom  by 
the  remembrance  of  a  mother's  love  and  purity.  This  may  be 
scoffed  at  by  the  cold  and  heartless,  but  the  thoughtful  and  wise 
will  ponder  over  the  ideas  thus  crudely  suggested,  and  verify  their 
truthfulness  from  the  pages  of  this  world's  history. 

Trade  employments  for  females  are  fraught  with  many  ovUs  of  a 
leriouB  nature ;  and  while  we  would  not  indulge  in  a  sickly  senti- 
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mentalism,  we  would  be  far  from  advocating  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  money-grubbing,  grasping  avariciouf^ness,  and  cold-hearted 
proOt-seeking,  so  prevalent  in  the  present  day. 

It  is  necessary  in  trade  to  take  the  females  employed  at  an  early 
age  to  learn  the  duties  required  of  them;  they  are  required  to 
labour  to  the  utmost  of  their  endurance,  in  most  cases,  so  that 
their  bodily  and  mental  powers,  fatigued  by  their  labours,  are 
either  indisposed  or  uoGttea  for  further  labour,  or  engagements  of 
a  domestic  nature.  Relaxation  is  a  necessity ;  domestic  duties  are 
neglected ;  and  gradually  woman  is  made  to  assume  a  false  position. 
She  labours  as  a  man  to  please  society,  and  as  a  mother,  is  called 
by  nature  to  occupy  a  position  from  which  commercial  civilization 
has  estranged  her,  and  for  the  duties  of  which  she  is  altogether 
unfitted. 

The  aggregation  of  great  numbers  of  females  together,  and  the 
frequent  sklmizture  of  tliem  with  the  opposite  aex,  offers  temptation, 
and  exposes  to  perils,  ^hich  the  strongest  mind  must  contemplate 
with  alarm. 

The  necessity  for  relaxation,  the  freedom  from  home  duties,  the 
eonfttant  intercourse  with  strangers  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  the 
exposure  to  their  flatteries,  induces  in  them  a  love  of  public  plea- 
sures and  enjoyments,  vanity  of  person  and  dress,  disregard  oi  the 
social  virtues  of  home,  indifference  to  the  requirements  of  virtue 
and  morality,  so  that  they  become  easy  victims  of  vice  and  crimi- 
nality. 

The  employment  of  females  in  trade  produces  a  scarcity  of 
domestic  labourers,  by  taking  woman  from  the  sphere  for  which 
she  was  created,  and  placing  her  in  that  position  which  incapacitates 
her  for  domestic  duty. 

These  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  moral  evils ;  but  there  is  a  com- 
mercial evil  consequent  upon  the  employment  of  females  in  trade 
which  is,  if  possible,  of  paramount  importance.  As  a  qurstion  of 
political  economy,  the  employment  of  females  in  trade  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  W)<ateveradds  to  the  number 
seeking  employment  in  the  labour  market  must  reduce  the  reuiune* 
ration  for  individual  labour.  The  whole  sum  of  remuneration  for 
labour  is  a  relatively  fixed  sum,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
labtjurers,  other  things  being  equal,  the  less  the  amount  each  indivi- 
dual receives  as  the  wages  of  labour.  Consequently,  the  employment 
of  females  in  trade  operates  againt  the  employment  of  men.  The 
amount  of  wages  paia  to  females  is,  in  reality,  so  much  deducted 
from  the  wages  wliich  otherwise  would  be  paid  to  men,  and  the 
men  so  displaced  must  either  find  employment  in  other  trades,  or 
remain  in  idleness,  while  the  community  is  not  benefited  in  the 
least  by  the  change ;  but  contrariwise,  for  society  is  injured  by  the 
withdrawal  of  female  labour  from  the  domestic  sphere ;  therefore, 
in  that  direction,  the  same  sum  is  paid  for  a  less  amount  of  labour, 
and,  in  the  other  direction,  men  are  living,  or  perhaps  starving, 
unoccupied.    Hence  we  conclude,  from  the  social  position  of  the 
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Ed^IIsIi  female,  from  her  domestic  relations,  and  from  the  evils 
which  supervene  from  her  employment  in  trade,  that  females  ought 
not  to  bo  employed  in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
pursuits ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  old  and  young,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  to  discourage  as  much  as 
possible  the  tendency  to  increase  this  great  evil,  which  the  morbid 
sentimentalism  of  these  days  has  personified  in  a  society  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  trades  for  female  labourers. 


4* 


Oh  I  what  makes  tooman  lovely  ?     Virtue,  faith, 
And  ftentlenetfttin  Buffering:  an  endurance 
Through  acorn  or  trial.     Theue  call  beauty  forth. 
Give  it  the  otamp  celehtial,  and  admit  it 
To  siiiterhood  with  angels." 

Women!    Help,  heaven!    Men  their  creation  mar     ~ 
In  profiting  by  them.*' 

L'OUVBIEB. 


Influence  of  Women  in  the  Pbesent  Time. — The  utter  sub- 
jection of  women  to  the  arbitrary  ^ill  of  man  is  characteristic  of 
countries  steeped  in  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  tyranny.  The 
elevation  of  woman  to  the  intellectual  dignity  of  man,  is  charac- 
teristic of  countries  blessed  v  ith  knowledge,  civilization,  and  liberty. 
Let  the  den^otic  nations  of  the  East  regard  the  tender  sex  as  slaves 
only  to  their  uncontrolled  dominion ;  but  let  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  prove  their  superiority  in  ju(»tice,  refinement,  and  religion, 
by  sharing  with  that  sex  all  the  mental  pleasures  of  which  they  are 
as  capable  as  ourselves.  It'  incompetent  legislators  make  bad  laws, 
women  are  as  deeply  injured  by  their  operations  as  men;  if 
competent  legislators  secure  good  laws,  women  are  as  much  bene- 
fited  by  the  blessings  they  produce  as  men.  Independently  of 
which,  if  even  men  alone  were  subject  to  the  evil  or  the  good,  how 
could  women  be  indifferent  to  thehappincss  of  their  husbandit,  fathers, 
brothers,  or  sons,  of  whom  such  men  must  consist?  From  the  lips 
of  woman  every  infant  hears  the  first  accents  of  affection,  and 
receives  the  first  lessons  of  duty,  in  tenderness  and  love.  Eor  the 
approbation  of  woman,  the  grown-up  youth  will  undertake  the 
boldest  enterprise,  and  brave  every  difficulty  of  study,  danger,  and 
even  death  itself.  To  the  happiness  of  woman,  the  man  of  maturer 
years  will  devote  the  best  energies  of  his  body  and  mind.  And, 
from  the  soothing  and  affectionate  regards  of  vt  oman,  the  man  who 
is  become  venerable  by  years,  derives  his  chief  consolation  in  life's 
decline.  Who,  then,  shall  say,  that  the  one  hnlf  of  the  human 
race,  and  they  confessedly  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  amiable, 
may  not  be  entrusted  with  an  intelligence  and  an  influence  equal  to 
our  own  P  To  them,  when  sorrow  afflicts  us,  we  consign  half  our 
sufferings,  and  they  cheerfully  relieve  us  by  lightening  our  burden. 
To  them,  when  joy  delights,  we  give  the  half  of  our  pleasures,  and 
they  as  readily  consent  to  share  them. — Bucking  ham. 
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THE  LATE  EEV.  GEORGE  CROLY.  LL.D. 

At  a  time  when  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Moore, 
Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  were  touching  the  lyre  of  Britain  into 
melodious  song,  and  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  nation  by  their 
strains,  it  was  some  merit  to  be  heard  among  the  choir,  and  to  be 
thought  entitled  to  a  seat  beside  these  demi-gods  of  Fame.  Such 
a  position  was  achieved,  almost  by  a  fir^t  effort,  by  one  ^ho  has  but 
lately  been  consigned  to  the  keeperjjhip  of  "  that  churl — Death." 
Scarcely  had  the  clash  of  that  fearful  June  carnage — Waterloo, 
been  hushed;  scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  the  jubilations  of  that 
wonderful  year — which  opened  with  the  thunder-clap  of  war,  and 
closed  with  the  hum  of  general  peace — ceased  their  resoun dings, 
than  there  stole  upon  the  delighted  sense  "  the  mellow  breathings*' 
of  a  new  late — tuneful  and  sweet,  bold,  rapid,  and  many-toned ;  and 
a  new  name  glittered  on  the  roll  of  Britain's  **  men  of  mark  " — That 
name  was  Cbolt.  Forty-five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  then, 
and  the  singer  is  dead — and  for  him  *'  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streeta."  Circumstances  have  of  late  considerably  obscured  the 
literary  reputation  of  Dr.  Croly,  and  it  may  not,  therefore,  bo 
nnserriceable  to  place  before  our  readers,  in  a  brief  form,  a  notice 
of  the  life,  works,  and  geniua  of  this  recently  deceased  and  popular 
yeteraa  in  the  book- world. 

George  Croly  was  bom,  of  humble  parentage  (his  father  was 
a  medical  practitioner),  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  1785.  His  early 
life  was  not  free  from  the  embarrassnrents  of  poverty,  ile  was 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  A.M.,  not 
without  distinction.  He  is  reported  to  have  pursued  his  studies 
curing  his  collegiate  course  witn  a  wild  sort  of  intermittent  earnest- 
ness and  extraordinary  power  and  aptitude,  and  to  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  away  witn  nim  not  only  some  university  honours,  but 
also  a  large  amount  of  real  classical,  mathematical,  and  general 
leamingi  He  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath  (O'Byrne), 
and  appointed  to  a  small  curacy  in  that  diocese.  Necessarily  cast  on 
Ilia  own  resources  while  young,  in  the  enthusiastic  carelessness  and 
self-reliance  of  conscious  power,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arena 
of  literary  competition  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  minor  labours  of  the  press — then  rising  into 
energy,  and  throbbing  with  the  potency  of  great  thoughts  exerted 
on  great  subjects — he  made  his  junior  efforta  in  composition,  and 
strewed  upon  the  broadsheets  of  the  newspaper  the  strong  endea- 
yoiirs  of  a  young  man  anxious  to  succeed.  He  was  present  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  in  1814»  and  aima  the  stir  and 
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wliirl  of  that  time  of  change  he  formed  the  plan  of,  and  accumulated 
the  materials  for  that  poem,  by  which  he  nrst  aocjuird  renown  in 
the  literary  world — "  rang  in  1815."  It  was  dintinguished  by  bold 
figures,  singular  Huenoy  of  language,  strong  anti-Napoleonic  feeling, 
and  displayed  signs  of  inteoRe  power  of  picturesque  dencription  and 
yiyid  narrative.  It  met  with  much  applause  from  various  critics, 
and  won  for  him  both  note  and  notice.  Some  of  his  verses  are  vivid 
and  Byronic — e.g.,  these  lines — disjunct  as  they  are — from  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Betreat  from  Moscow : — 

^  How  glorioas  shone  the  invader's  pomp— afar! 

Like  pMinpered  Honii  from  the  spoil  tbej  came; 

The  Und  before  them  silence  and  despair; 

The  land  behiod  tb«*ni  massacre  and  flame; 
Blood  will  have  tenfuld  blood.    What  are  tbej  sow  ? — a  name! 

•  a  •  • 

They  reached  the  Borodino.     Still 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  lay, 
The  human  harvent  now  stark,  stiff,  and  chill, 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together,  claj  to  claj: 
In  vain  the  startled  legions  burst  Awaj, 
The  land  was  all  one  naked  sepnlchre. 

•  •  ■  • 

Heaven's  clear  arch 
At  once  is  covered  with  a  livid  veil; 
In  mixed  and  fighting  heaps  the  deep  clonds  reel; 
Upon  the  dense  horizon  hangs  the  snn, 
In  sanguine  liuht— an  orb  of  burning  steel — 
The  snows  wheel  down  thro*  twilight,  thick  and  dun: 
Kow  tremble,  men  of  blood,  the  judgment  has  begun. 
.  •  •  • 

In  the  awfnl  gnsts,  the  desert  hoar 
Is  tempested,  a  sea  without  a  shore 
Lifting  its  featherj  waves.     The  legions  fly; 
Volley  on  vollev  down  the  hailstones  poar; 
Blind,  famished,  frozen,  mad,  the  murderers  die, 
And  dying,  hear  the  stona  bat  wilder  thunder  by. 

•  •  •  • 

That  devoted  train 
Must  war — from  day  to  day — with  storm  and  glom 
(Mmu  foUowinsr,  like  the  wolves,  to  rend  the  slain); 
Must  lie — from  night  to  night — as  in  a  tomb; 
Must  fly,  toil,  bleed  tor  home — yet  never  see  that  home.** 

Here,  too,  is  a  passage,  descriptive  of  worship  in  Notre  Dame, 
with  a  fine  homeward  turn  of  thought  in  it.  Thomas  Aird  himself, 
"  a  bright,  particular  star*'  in  the  poetic  horizon  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  we  know,  admires  it  :^ 

"  The  organ  peals; — at  once,  as  some  vast  wave, 
Bend  to  the  earth  the  mighty  multitude; 
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Sn^nt  ••  thoM  pi^  emblems  of  the  gniv« 
In  mooamoital  marbl^  ronod  them  stravred. 
Low  at  the  altar,  forms  in  eope  end  hood, 
Soperb  with  froM-wnmeht  cross  and  diamond  twine, 
Life,  in  their  Qptnrn«d  Tisaises,  subdued, 
Toes  their  untiring  oens««r8  roand  the  shrine. 
Where,  on  her  throne  of  cloads,  the  yir;^n  sits  divine. 

Bat  only  kindred  faith  can  fitly  tell 
Of  the  hifrh  ritaal  at  that  altar  done, 
Wh^n  clashed  the  arms,  and  rose  the  choral  swell, 
Then  sank  as  if  beneath  the  grsTe  *twere  gone; 
*Till  broke  the  spell  the  mitred  Abbot's  tone. 
Beep,  touching,  solemn,  as  he  stood  in  prayer,— 
A  dazzling  fi>rm  npnn  its  topmost  stone, — 
And  raised,  with  hallowed  look,  the  Host  in  air. 
And  blewed,  with  heavenward  hand,  the  thousands  kneeling  there. 

Pompous!     But  love  I  not  such  pomp  of  prayer; 
Hi  bends  the  heart  *mid  mortal  luxury; 
lUther  let  me  the  meek  devotion  share. 
Where,  in  their  ttileiit  glens  and  thickets  high, 
England!  thy  lone  and  lowly  chapels  lie. 
The  spotless  table,  by  the  eastern  wall, 
The  marble,  rudely  traced  with  name<)  gone  by. 
The  pale>eyed  pastors  simple,  fervent  call,— - 
These  deeper  wake  the  heart,  where  heart  is  all  in  all.** 

The  detestation  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  shown  in  this  poem 
hroDght  him  within  the  range  of  the  sympathies  of  Dr.  (afterwardu 
Sir)  John  Stoddart— brother-in-law  of  Hazlitt—then  (1812-1817) 
editor  of  the  Times.  On  his  secession  from  **  the  Thunderer," — 
ctused  by  his  inveterate  anti-Bonapartism — Stoddart  started  the 
"New  Times,"  and  on  this  paper  he  employed  Croly  a,^  dramatic  critic 
—in  pursuance  of  which  auty  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of  scenic 
effect,  and  the  theatrical  cast  of  thought  which  induced  him,  in 
afteryears,  to  sigh  for  reputation — even  at  the  footlights. 

"  llie  New  Times"  was  not  long-lived,  though  it  incorporated 
"The  Day"  with  it,  and  even  changed  itself  into  "  The  Morning 
Journal."  About  this  time,  however,  "Blackwood's  Magazine" 
was  established,  and  Croly — along  with  some  other  London  literary 
men,  e.^.,  Mudford,  Gait,  Deacon,  Maginn,  &c.,  was  early  nlaced 
upon  its  list  of  contributors — a  place  which  he  sustained  botn  well 
and  long. 

In  1819  Croly  married  Miss  M.  E.  Begbie. 

In  1820,  two  poems  of  Croly's  appeared,  viz.,  "  The  Angel  of  the 
World,"  and  "  Sebastian,"  a  Spanish  tale.  The  former  is  an  exqui- 
rntelv  fanciful  paraphrase  of  that  fiction  of  the  Kornn  which  tells  of 
the  rail  of  Haruth  and  Maruth  from  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
heaven  by  the  oveiTpowering  temptations  of  woman's  loveliness  and 
the  &8cination8  of  "  the  blood  of  the  grape."  The  gorgeousness  and 
gnee  of  its  oriental  imagery,  and  &e  mellifluous  sweetness  of  its 
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Spenserian  versification,  gave  it  a  worth  which  its  deficiency  in 
human  interest  scarcely  merited.  The  theme  and  execution  far 
outstrip  Moore's  "  Loves  of  the  Angels."  *'  Sebastian"  is  a  far  more 
disappointing  production.  It  is  hasty  and  unequal  as  a  whole, 
though  in  parts  there  are  passages  which  modern  poetry  would 
have  difficulty  to  match,  e.y.,  the  description  of  the  Moorim  palace 
of  the  Alhambra. 

"  Catihne :  a  Tragedy,"  was  the  product  of  the  year  1822.  It 
does  not  become  the  tragic  robe  and  tiie  cothurnus  well.  "Though 
the  subject  possesses  a  unity  of  action  and  a  deep  passionate 
interest;  though  it  afibrds  scope  for  impresBive  declamation,  striking 
situations,  vivid  and  varied  incident,  we  do  not  thiuk  the  subject  well 
chosen.  It  was  a  hazardous  dramatic  attempt  to  scale  the  height 
which  Ben  Jonson,  Crebillon,  and  Voltaire,  had  enttayed  to  do  and 
failed.  As  a  play,  it  was  marred,  too,  by  the  author's  acceptance  of 
Cicero's  rather  than  Sal  lust's  cocceptiou  of  the  great  Eoman  con- 
spirator. Ihe  poetry  this  play  contains  is,  <ns  occasion  requires, 
energetic,  life-like,  and  vigorous,  or  sweet,  delicate,  and  graceful— 
but  It  is  the  poetry  of  imagination  and  intellect,  not  of  perfervid 
passion;  it  is  rhetorical  and  speechificatory — and  so  is  not  aramo^tc. 
There  are  in  it,  however,  splendid  burstd  of  eloquence,  such  as  in  a 
plotful,  well-constructed,  and  sufficiently  active  and  bustling  drama 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  "  bring  down  the  hou^e  ;"  for  instance, 
the  following  description  of  the  effectiveness  of  Catiline's  oratory, 
when  **  shaking  all  the  tribes  with  mighty  t-peech"  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  while  opposing  Cicero  in  his  candidature  for  the  comiul- 
ship : — 

"  His  words  seemed  oracies 

That  pierced  their  bosoms;  and  each  man  would  tarn, 

And  gaze  in  wonder  on  his  neij^bbour'it  face, 

That  with  the  like  dull  wonder  anKwercd  him: 

Then  some  would  weep,  some  about ;  bomi*,  deeper  touched, 

Keep  down  the  cry  by  motion  of  their  bands, 

In  fear  but  to  have  lost  a  syllable." 

Catiline  in  fight  is  bravely  painted : — 

**  Where  all  was  blood  and  steel, 
PlnngiDfr  through  stet-ds  uurideri^d,  ^ory  ini^n 
Mad  with  their  wounds,  through  lanceb  thick  as  hail, 
As  if  he  took  the  ranks  for  idle  waveei! 
Now  seen,  the  battle's  wonder;  now  t.elow 
Mowing  his  desperate  way,  till  with  wild  shrieks 
The  throng  rolled  back,  and  Catiline  sprung  out, 
Bed  from  the  greaves  to  the  helm." 

This  apostrophe  to  his  sword  by  Catiline,  though  inappropriate  in 
the  play,  is  strong  and  trenchant  :—«• 

"  This  emblem  of  all  miseries  and  crimes — 
The  robber's  tuol  that  bieaks  the  ncli  u«an  »  lock — 
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The  innrder«r*8  master-key  to  sleeping  hearts— 
The  orphan-maker — widower  of  brides — 
The  tyrant's  s^renj^ih     the  cmel  pirate's  law — 
The  traitor's  passport  to  his  sovereign's  throne — 
The  mightj  desolator — that  contains. 
In  its  brief  bar  of  steel,  more  woe  to  the  earth 
Than  lightning,  earthquake,  yellow  pestilence, 
Or  the  wild  fury  of  the  all- swallowing  sea." 

Thia,  also,  is  a  "  cheerless  image  of  a  statesman's  life :" — 

"  To  bear  npon  his  brow  the  general  care — 
To  make  his  daily  food  of  anxious  thonghts — 
To  rob  the  midnight  of  its  wholesome  bleep — 
And  all — bat  to  be  made  the  loftier  mark 
For  every  shaft  that  envy,  sullen  hate, 
Or  thwarted  gnilt  can  lay  upon  the  stiing. 
And  have  his  thanks  for  all — Ingratitude  I  ** 

To  th\n  tragedy  were  added  some  fine  pieces,  collected  from 
n^TTflpapers  and  magazines  in  which  they  had  been  previously 
published. 

'•  Extremes  meet ;"  and  in  a  comedy  who?e  title — "  Pride  must 
have  a  Fall"  —  mi^ht  almost  suggest  a  double  entendre,  he  next 
t*»mpted  the  boards,  with,  we  believe,  equal  unsuccess.  A  more 
hippy  effort  of  his  muse  dates  in  the  same  year,  viz.,  **  Gems  from 
tlie  Antioue."  Kichard  Dagley,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  talent, 
diew  ana  etched  copies  of  several  ancient  medallions,  intaglios, 
cameos,  &c.,  and  to  these  Croly  gave  interpretative  elucidation  or 
^uggestiveness  in  a  series  of  fervid  and  oeautiful,  npirited  and 
classical  verses.  This  is  a  feat  singularly  well  accomplishei.  The 
ctchin«ra  are,  as  it  were,  "  filled  m  *'  with  soul,  and  beam  out  a 
meaning  which  his  verse  imparts  to  them.  These  poems  are 
regarded  as,  ail  in  alL  the  moat  perfect  products  of  Croly 's  prolific 
pen.  Worthy  of  special  remark  are  his  lines  under  a  joint  profile 
o>*  Pericles  and  Aspasia ;  those  on  Leonidis,  Diana,  Sappho,  and  on 
Pindar.    From  the  first  we  quote  these  two  stanzas  : — 

"  Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear, 
His  sovereignty  was  lost  or  won; 
Feared — but  alone  as  freemen  fear; 

Loved — but  as  freemen  love  alone; 
He  waved  his  sceptre  oVr  his  kind. 
By  Natare*s  firbt  great  title — mind, 
•  •  •  • 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 

A  woman  sits,  with  eye  sublime — 
Aspasia,  all  his  spirit's  bride; 

But  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime, 
Pity  the  Beauty  and  the  Sai^ 
Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  Age." 

From  the  last  we  extract  the  opening  and  closing  lines :— 
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"  In  the  fTTBve  this  bead  was  laid — 
All  its  atoms  in  the  bod 
For  a  thoasand  years  have  pIsTed, 
Tbrongh  a  tboosaDd  shapes  have  gone. 
•  .  «  '. 

*^  Pindar  1  shall  her  friory  die? 
Shall,  like  thine,  no  j^cid like  strain 
Teach  Greece  to  be  grpat  again? 
Hear  ns  fmni  thy  starry  throne; 
Hear!  by  those  of  Marathon!"* 

This  use  of  the  famous  Demosthenic  oath  is  a  fine  touch  of  classic 

fenius.     These  elegant  "  Gems "  may  often  lap  the  reader    in 
llysian  delights,  and  fill  at  once  the  eye  and  the  soul  with  a  plea- 
sant seeing. 

In  1826,  "  The  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  had  been  established 
in  1786,  changed  hands,  and  the  nevr  proprietory  placed  it  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  Dr.  Croly,  who  aspired  to  make  it  "  The 
Blackwood  of  the  South."  Thonijh  conducted  with  great  ability,  it 
fell  in  circulation  below  the  paying  point,  and  was,  m  1829,  parted 
with  by  the  proprietors  at  a  loss.  In  this  magazine  appeared 
Croly's  "  Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,"  &c. ;  and  in  1830  a 
collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  in  two  volumes,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 

Perhaps  to  hint  his  right  to  preferment,  or  to  give  publicity  to 
his  profession,  Dr.  Croly  issued,  m  1827,  an  important  contribution 
to  theological  literature,  entitled,  "  The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  a 
new  Interpretation,"  &c.,  which  has  been  spoken  of  with  praise  in 
the  churches.  Other  works  on  Divinity  are  mentioned  as  his,  viz. : 
"  The  Three  Cycles  of  Eevelation,"  a  "  Treatise  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence," <&c.  In  1830,  we  think,  he  got  a  presentation  to  a  living 
in  the  parish  of  Bondleigh,  on  the  skirt  of  the  Exmoor  hills,  in 
Devonsnire  ;  but  so  wild  and  uninviting  was  the  semi-exile  which  it 
offered,  that  he  never  undertook  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  He 
hurried  back  to  London  and  the  intellectual  life  it  permitted.  In 
the  midst  of  the  contentions  agitation  for  the  Keform  Bill,  he  was 
not  idle ;  yd  when,  in  1834,  the  living  of  St.  Stephen's  and  St. 
Benet's,  Walbrook,  became  vacant,  at  the  urgent  recommendation 
of  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst  presented  Dr.  Croly  with  the 
benefice.  In  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Croly  soon 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  London's  first  pulpit 
orators,  and  in  the  parish  he  made  himself  not  only  greatly  but 
widely  respected  and  revered.  His  repute  as  a  literary  man  was 
then  almost  at  its  height,  and  of  late  he  had  almost  assiduously 
devoted  himself  to  parisn  and  pulpit  business,  and  so  had,  amid  the 
more  stentorian  pulpitists  of  the  day,  fallen  back  into  the  ranks  of 
working  and  noiseless  dutyisU,  It  was  different  in  tho«e  days. 
Thero  were  clear  yet  somewhat  exaggerated  tones  of  tbou(;ht  dis- 
played in  his  sermons,  mingled  with  an  imaginative  vividness  of 
illustration,  singular  acuteness  and  power,  and  strange  expository 
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directness,  that  made  him  highly  popular  and  sought  after.  These, 
too,  were  the  days  of  the  uiemory  of  his  great  efforts.  He  had 
ihrilleii  the  circulating  libraries  with  that  wild  weird  work — 
"  Salathiel :  a  Romance,"  1827.  It  is  a  story  founded  on  the  fabu- 
loos  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  possessed  of  singular  interest, 
f^raphic  in  characterization,  forcible  in  style  and  thought,  excited  in 
)>lot,  and  strung  up  to  tbe  highest  pitch  of  rhetorical  exaggeration. 
Then,  in  1839,  he  became  the  editor  of  a  weekly  Conservative  news- 
paper— the  Britannia,  which  now,  we  believe,  Burvives  under  the 
designation  of  the  John  Bull.  In  the  Standard  and  the  Herald 
his  political  lucubrations  subsequently  appeared.  He  had  editorial 
charge,  too,  of  The  Universal  Review,  In  18 13  45,  "  Marston, 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman,"  appeared  in  Blackwood.  This  is  a 
full-toned,  vigorous,  excellently-composed  fiction— one  which  was 
arid  is  highly  valued  as  an  exposition  and  an  exposure  of  political  life. 
The  writing  is  bold,  nervous,  and  ringing.  A  "Lite  of  Burke," 
(first  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1833-4),  with  whose  fertile 
rhetorical  mind  his  own  had  much  affinity,  in  also  the  product 
of  his  pen.  It  is  a  biography  full  of  painstaking  merit,  and  one 
which  displays  keen  insight  mto  the  character  of  that  yet  somevihat 
enigmatic  public  man. 

A  "  Character  of  Ciirran ;"  "  Essays  on  William  Pitt " — opposing 
the  views  of  Maeaulay;  on  Napoleon  I. — a  viviilly  pictorial  and 
fervidly  eloquent  prodiuction;  and  a  "Personal  HiHtory  of  King 
George  the  Fourth,"  &c.,  also  bear  his  name — but  on  these  we 
cannot  enlarge. 

In  1846,  he  published  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  "  The  Modem 
Orlando,"  a  work  whose  point  was  proven  to  he  unhlunted  with  the 
lapse  of  years  by  its  re-issue  in  J  855.  In  1847,  Dr.  Croly  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

This  voluminous  writer,  to  whom  songtt  and  sermons,  novels  and 
newspapers,  politics  and  poetry,  theatricals  and  theology,  biography 
and  business,  history  and  homilies,  came  with  equal  acceptance,  and 
from  whom  they  received  almost  a  similar  vigorous  fluency  of  treat- 
ment, was  very  much  mixed  up  in  a  parish  squabble  of  a  protracted 
and  disagreeaole  nature,  which  for  a  long  time  formed  the  theme  of 
much  of  the  weekly  merriment  of  Punch — which  is  now  all  but 
forgotten.  In  1854,  a  marble  bust  of  himself  by  Behnes  was  pre- 
sented by  his  congregation  and  friends  to  Dr.  Croly,  in  the  Man- 
sion-house, on  the  completion  of  twenty  years'  service  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Stephen's. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  24th  November,  while  out  walking, 
Dr.  Croly  waa  seized  with  a  sudden  illness.  Perhaps  he  felt  then 
like  his  own  Catiline,-^ 

^  I  feel  a  nameless  prenare  on  my  brow, 
As  if  the  heaveos  were  thick  with  sodden  f^loom ; 
A  shapeleBS  consciousness  of  some  dark  blow 
HsniEinf;  above  my  bend.    They  say  soch  thoughts 
Partake  of  prophecy  1 " 
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If  80,  ihvy  were,  in  liis  instance,  too  truly  prophetic ;  hia  illness 
arose  from  dif^ease  of  tbe  heart ;  he  r  tag  jeered,  fell,  and  was  tuken 
to  an  hospital,  but  before  reaching;  it,  he  was  dead.  The  term  of  hid 
life  IK  as  enticd,  and  the  voice  of  one  more  teacher  was  dumb  in  the 
i^ates.  Only  bis  works  and  his  example  now  live  with  us  as  stimu- 
hints  and  Kui(ies.  His  eldest  son  was  killed  in  the  SuUH  campaign, 
on  Christmas- day,  1845 ;  and  his  ^ife  died  on  25th  Jan.,  1U51. 
Four  sonrt  and  a  daughter  survive. 

He  has  be«n,  by  his  own  express  desire,  and  by  permission  of 
Sir  G.  C.  Tjewis,  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  cnurch  of  St. 
Stephen's,  WaU  rook — where  his  bust  is  also  to  be  placed.  Under 
the  roof  which  "Wren  built,  he  rests  and  sleeps  ;  where  his  voice  is 
no  longer  heard,  his  life  and  reput^ition  will  be  a  continual  sermon  ; 
his  memory  will  not  readily  altogether  die,  and  his  works  may  have 
a  higher  meed  when  the  spirit  that  gave  them  birth  has  passed  away 
than  while  he  lived. 

As  one  of  those  whose  voice  dates  from  the  era  of  the  literature  of 
a  former  age,  and  «hose  presence  linked  our  times  with  thoi<e  in 
whirrh  the  muse  of  Britam  struck  loftier  notes  than  now  (how  few 
are  left  to  us — Aird,  Landor,  and  Milman  only !)  it  is  right  that  an 
appropriate  word  should  be  rendered  to  his  life  and  writings.  We 
have  feebly,  and  we  feel  ineffectively,  attempted  to  do  this.  The 
spirit  that  was,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  "let  loose  from 
the  Immortal  Hand,"  has  been  recalled ;  let  us  rejoice  that  so  much 
of  its  "  bright  essence"  has  been  expressed  for  us.  Me  need  not 
now  ask, — 

*'  Golden  sno. 

Shall  I  be  like  thee  yet?     Tbe  ciouiU  have  passed, 

And  like  Home  mighty  victor  he  returns 

To  hU  nrd  city  in  the  we»t,  that  now 

Spreads  all  her  gates,  and  lights  her  torches  up,' 

In  triomph  for  her  glorioua  conqueror." 

Q.  8. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  think  and  to  reason,  the  various  objects  that 
surround  us  on  all  sides  naturally  attract  and  engage  our  attention. 
We  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  their  number,  diversity,  and 
beauty,  and  consequently  feel  a  desire  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  their  properties  ana  uses.  If  we  reflect,  also,  that  we  our- 
selves are  dependent  on  these  objects,  not  merely  for  our  pleasures 
and  comforts,  but  for  our  very  existence,  the  desire  becomes  irre- 
sistible i  and  hence  that  eager  thirst  fjr  knowledge  that  animates 
and  distinguishes  all  generotis  minds.  Guided  by  these  facts,  we 
have  chosen  the  science  of  "  Chemistry**  as  the  subject  of  this  essay, 
and  we  purpose  offering  a  few  remarks  illustrative  of  its  importance, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  it. 

Chemistry  is  Uie  name  given  to  the  science  which  investigates  the 
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composition  of  bodies,  the  cbangea  which  resnit  from  their  union 
wita.  or  separatio'i  from,  each  other ;  and  the  causes  which  regulate 
these  changes ;  or,  as  Walker  defines  it,  "  The  arc  or  process,  by 
wlvch  the  dififerent  substances  found  in  different  bodies  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  means  of  fire."     The  word  Chemistry  is 
siapposed  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  conceal- 
ment.   This  name  may  liave  been  given  to  the  science  from  the 
secresy  which  we  know  was  observed  by  the  alchemists  of  old,  in 
all  their  proceedings.     We  must  not  8uppo<ie,  however,  that  from 
the  origination  or  derivation  of  the  word  Chemistry,  any  correct 
notion  of  the  science  may  be  obtained ;  for  the  operations  of  the 
chemiitts  are  now  no  longer  conducted  in  secret,  nor  is  Chemistry  a 
science  which  the  avaricious  study  for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  aJchemints.    The  illustrious  men,   Newton,   Boyle, 
Cavendish,  BUck,  and  others,  exposed  the  impostures  of  the  alche- 
mists, and  converted  the  study  of  Chemistry,  from  being  an  instru- 
ment of  gratifying  ronn's  selfish  pleasures,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  studies.     No  study  can  give  us  more  exalted  views  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  ^reat  Creator  than  this,  which 
9hows  everywhere  the  most  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the 
most  simple  though  adequate  means,  and  displays  to  our  view  the 
grest  care  which  lias  everywhere  been  taken  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  CYcry  living  creature. 

**  The  whole  nod  everj  part  proclsims 
Hifl  infinite  trood  will; 
It  shines  in  stars,  and  flows  in  streams, 
And  bursts  from  everj  hill.*' 

Without  further  entering  into  the  history  of  Chemistry,  we  would 
bring  forward  a  few  simple  facts,  illustrative  of  its  importance, 
and  the  consideration  which,  as  a  science,  it  deserves  from  us.  In 
ihe  first  place,  let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  science  exemplified  in  the 
arts  and  manufaetures  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  scarcely^  one,  of  any  importance,  that  does  not  depend  upon 
Chemistry  for  its  establishment,  its  improvement,  or  for  its  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  practice.  For  instance,  in  our  most  staple 
manufacture,  iron,  it  will  be  found  that,  from  the  smelting  of  the 
ore  till  the  conversion  of  it  into  steel,  every  operation  is  the  result  of 
chemical  affinities.  It  requires  no  small  share  of  chemical  know- 
ledge to  be  able  to  discern  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  different 
ores,  and  to  erect  such  furnaces  for  their  reduction  as  may  be 
contrived  in  the  best  manner  for  facilitating  their  fusion.  The 
subsequent  processes  to  convert  the  metal  into  malleable  iron  are 
entirely  chemical,  and  are  performed  to  the  best  advantage  by  those 
who  hare  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  in  ench  operations.  The  making  of  that  useful  and  invaluable 
article,  cast  steel,  which  formerly  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  is  no 
longer  so,  bat  is  known  as  a  simple  process,  consisiing  chiefly  of 
imparting  to  the  metal  a  portion  or  caroon. 
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**  Hull,  adamantiDe  BtMl!  maeDetic  lord  I 
Kine  of  the  prow,  the  ploogbshare,  and  the  sword! 
I'rue  to  the  pole,  bj  thee  the  pilot  Euidea 
His  steady  helm  amid  the  strugEling  tides; 
BraveH,  with  broad  sail,  the  immeasarahle  sea; 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  aod  asks  do  star  bat  thee." 

or  all  metals,  iron  is  the  most  invaluable  one,  as  it  possesses  so 
many  properties,  exists  in  so  many  different  states,  and  is  capable  of 
being  applied  to  such  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Another  of  the  numerous  and  beneficial  services  that  Chemistry 
has  rendered  mankind,  is  the  lighting  of  our  nhops  and  streets  by 
gas  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances. The  process  of  making  gas  from  such  bodies  is  very 
simple ;  yet  in  each  particular  stage  coal  (for  instance)  undergoes 
ere  it  becomes  gas  fit  for  use,  Chemistry  plays  a  most  important 
part;  in  fact,  in  no  art  or  manufacture  has  this  science  been  BO 
fidly  and  successfully  developed  as  in  the  one  now  referred  to. 

Af^ain :  Chemistry  exercises  another  important  part  in  the  art  of 
making  glavss, — that  article  so  indispenpable  to  comfort,  and  which, 
in  its  present  advanced  state  of  manufacture,  enables  us  to  attain 
such  definite  and  currect  knowledge  of  other  sciences.  Some  idea  of 
the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  from  the  period  when  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered,  to  the  present  time,  may 
perhaps  oe  gained  by  the  following  paragraph  from  a  celebrated 
author : — 

"  Who,  when  he  saw  the  first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  intense- 
ness  of  heat,  melted  into  a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  excrescences 
and  clouded  with  impurities,  would  have  imagined  that  in  that 
shapeless  lump  lay  concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life  as  would 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world  P  Yet 
was  manliind  taught  by  some  fortuitous  liquefaction  to  procure  a 
body,  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  transparent,  which  might 
admit  the  light  of  the  sun  and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind  ; 
which  might  extend  the  sight  of  tho.  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of 
existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  with  the  unbounded  extent  of 
the  material  creation,  and  at  another  with- the  endless  subordination 
of  animal  life  ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  might  supply 
the  decays  of  nature,  and  succour  old  nge  with  subsidiary  sight." 
Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though  without  his 
knowledge,  in  facilitating  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  enlarging  the 
avenues  of  science,  and  conferrmg  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
pleasure.  In  the  various  operations  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing 
are  exhibited  some  of  the  most  refined  and  ingenious  a]M^fic4ition8 
of  Chemistry,  though  many  processes  in  these  arts  were  j^iactii^ed 
for  affes.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses  the  dyeing  of  leather 
and  linen  was  practised  to  an  eminent  degree,  before  any  correct 
ideas  were  entertained  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances 
used ;  yet  dyeing  ia,  strictly  speaking,  a  chemical  art,  and  cannot  be 
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properly  understood  without  some  definite  acquaintance  with  the  che- 
mical properties  of  the  acting  bodies.  In  fact,  the  glass-blower,  potter, 
dyer,  smith,  and  all  workers  either  in  mineral  or  vegetable  matter, 
are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  and 
are  really  practical  chemists ; — not  that  we  mean  to  assert  that  they 
possess  a  knowledge  of  chemistry ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority 
of  them  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  use,  and  imagme  its 
proper  place  is  solely  m  preparing  drugs  and  medicines.  This  idea 
IS  a  very  erroneous  one,  lor  it  is  not  at  all  indispensable  to  a  druggist 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  chemistry — there  are  many  well-to-do 
druggists  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  and  the  designation 
of  "  chemist  and  druggist"  is  oftener  than  not  a  false  title,  the 
owners  being  no  more  than  druggists.  But  some  one  may  say  all 
this  does  not  go  far  to  show  the  miportance  of  chemistry  (which  is 
the  object  of  tnis*paper),  for  if  the  glass-blower,  smith,  ayer,  drug- 
gist, and  others  can  work  very  well  without  a  knowledge  of  it, 
would  it  not  be  a  loss,  a  waste  of  time,  for  them  or  for  us  to  study 
so  abstruse  a  science  P  No,  it  would  not ;  for  you  must  not  forget 
that  before  things  can  be  made,  the  way  to  make  them  must  first  be 
found;  and  I  distinctly  assert  that  many  of  those  wonderful  improve- 
ments that  chemist^  has  made  in  these  arts  would  have  taken 
hnndreds  of  years  to  discover,  had  it  been  by  suessing,  or  the  work 
of  chance.  Take,  for  example,  pottery,  porcelain,  and  other  hard- 
ware manufaotores,  improvements  in  wnich  have  been  solely  the 
work  of  chemistry.  Those  who  have  read  the  life  of  **  Palissy  the 
Potter"  can  well  understand  the  trouble  and  disadvantages  of  con- 
ducting an  investigation  on  any  but  scientific  principles.  We  have 
another  example  of  the  importance  and  use  of  the  science  of  che- 
misisry  in  the  art  of  photography,  which  is  now  so  highly  valued 
amongst  us.  A^ain,  in  the  cases  of  the  SrUgely  and  Richmond 
poisonings,  the  circumstances  of  which  will  be  remembered  by  most 
readers,  chemistry  lent  its  invaluable  aid:  in  fact,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  searching  processes  and  the  infallible  tests  performed  by  its 
agency,  and  applied  hj  those  eminent  men  who  conducted  the 
analyzation,  the  ends  of  justice  would  not  have  been  met,  the  cri- 
minals would  have  escaped,  and  they  or  others  might  have  been 
tempted  to  apply  similar  means  to  the  furtherance  of  their  plans 
without  any  fear  of  detection.  Further,  there  is  scarcely  an  article 
which  we  use,  either  for  luxury,  comfort,  or  necessity,  in  whose 
preparation  chemistry  has  not  played  a  most  important  part.  For 
mstance,  the  use  of  charcoal  in  the  refining  of  sugar  and  its  evapo- 
ration in  vacuum  pans  is  altogether  a  chemical  operation ;  yet  how 
beneficial  is  the  application  of  this  small  scientific  principle !  If  we 
torn  our  attention  to  the  bread  we  eat,  which  is  perhaps  ^e  most 
important  article  of  diet,  how  many  chemical  changes  take  place  in 
its  preparation  P — ^the  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
their  expulsion  by  heat,  which  causes  the  bread  to  rise,  and  the  dif- 
ferent substitutes  for  yeast.  Perhaps  of  all  persons  profited  and 
most  indebted  to  the  science  of  chemistry  is  the  farmer,  as  it  shows 
1861.  E 
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Hm,  among  otber  things,  when  his  land  does  not  possess  a  suffieient 
amount  of  mineral  matter.  It  goes  still  farther,  and  shows  him  the 
very  substances  it  is  deficient  in,  and  consequently  what  it  is  necessary 
to  add,  and  thus  eveiy  farmer  can  at  once  apyly  the  manure  best; 
suited  to  his  land. 

19'umeroiLS  otber  examples  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  as  an 
art  might  be  stated,  but  we  must  briefly  view  it  in  its  higher 
position  as  a  science,  enabling  us  to  trace  the  effect  as  nearfy  as 
possible  to  its  cause,  and  continuing  this  till  we  approach  the  Great 
First  Cause.  As  a  science,  it  explains  the  phenomena  of  nature — 
the  causes  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  dew,  lightning,  thunder,  and  when 
we  are  to  expect  them.  Affain,  in  our  bodies  the  science  of  chemistry 
shows  Uiat  we  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  The  process 
of  the  conyersion  of  food  into  brain  is  purely  chenucal.  It  shows  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  parts  on  one  another ;'  the  causes  of  ill 
health,  ana  consequently  how  to  keep  the  body  in  good  order ;  and 
if  man  is  so  careless  as  to  neglect  to  do  this,' the  science  of  chemistry 
does  still  more — ^it  points  to  the  way  of  escape  from  the  eyils  he 
or  she  has  brought  upon  themselyes,  and  ramishes  man  with 
means  for  preyenting^  m  a  great  measure,  the  recurrence  of  such 
evils. 

Surely  the  study  of  that  which  is  so  useful  as  an  art,  and  which, 
as  a  science,  has  such  a  tendency  to  eleyate  man  as  a  reasonable 
being,  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention  of  eyery  indiyidual. 
Eyen  without  entering  into  the  minute  details  of  chemistry,  men, 
might  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  science  as  would  not  only 
create  an  interest  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  but  would 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  ideas,  and  render  the  contemplation  of 
nature  a  source  of  delightful  ins^ction. 

'*  To  me  be  Naiiire*s  volnne  broad  displajed, 
And  to  peruse  it«  all-instnLctisg  page 
My  sole  delight." 

But  such  is  not  generally  the  case,  inasmuch  as  this  brandi  oi 
knowledge,  eyen  in  this  present  age  of  progress  and  enlightenment, 
is  possessed,  comparatively  speaking,  by  yery  few.  The  science  of 
chemistry  ought  to  form  an  essential  branch  of  education  to  be 
carried  on  in  our  educational  establishments;  but  then  the  majority 
of  teachers  in  public  or  private  schools  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 
We  have,  however,  in  our  large  towns,  at  least  one  or  two  places  of 
education  where  the  science  of  chemistry  is  taught  in  all  its  theo* 
retical  and  practical  principles.  Even  with  this  advantage  within 
the  reach  of  many,  few  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  reaaon  they 
do  not,  is  perhaps  because  they  ima^e  that  a  knowledge  of  che* 
mistry  is  not  required  in  eveiy-day  life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can 
say  from  experience,  being  ourselves  connected  with  one  of  like  most 
extensive  manufactories  or  sugar  refineries  in  the  United  Sin^om, 
that  we  have  derived  no  inconsiderable  feeling  of  gratification  in 
being  able  to  understand  a  few  of  the  many  appliances  resorted  to 
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t&erein,  and  this   resulting  merely  from  a  little  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

We  trust  by  the  foregoing  remarks  to  have  remored  a  few 
o^ections  to  the  study  of  this  science,  having  pointed  out  a  few  of 
its  applications,  its  general  use,  and  the  ne^essit^  of  its  becoming 
ail  essential  branch  of  education.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  men- 
tion a  few  works  which  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  those 
rsttdem  who  aim  at  the  acquirement  of  substantial  useful  knowledge. 
From  the  very  extensive  list  of  works  upon  this  subject  I  can 
confidently  recommend  the  following: — Fownes*  "Chemistry;" 
GiTOgory's  "  Manual  **  (2  vols.) ;  Liebig's  "  Letters  on  Chemistry ;" 
Faraday's  "Chemical  Manipulations;*'  Johnson's  "Chemistry  of 
Connnon  Life;"  Turner's  "Chemistry,"  edited  by  Gregory,  and 
Brandies  "  Chemistry."  Gbobob. 


SylUibug  of  a  Prorposed  SffstemafLogw,    By  Atrausir  s  De  Mobgak  . 

London :  Walton  &  Maberly. 

Tble  controversy  between  the  nummcalists  and  the  conceptionalists 
in  Logic  promises  soon  to  have  a  large  and  illustrious  literature  to 
itselft  De  Morgan  and  Boole  are  the  greatest  of  modern  mathe- 
matical logicians,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mansel  are  the 
most  sturdy  and  able  of  their  opponents.  The  two  views  might 
probably  be  harmonized  by  a  great  thinker,  well  trained  and  cul> 
tared  in  the  Rciences  of  quantity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  unity  of  all  truth;  but  the  ordinary  human  mind  has 
scarcely  a  receptive  capacity  sufficient  to  take  m  the  whole  of  any 
one  given  system  of  truth.  There  is  a  painful  one-sidedness  in 
man — a  one-sidedness  which  this  serial  strives  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum,  by  showing  that  differing  parties  have  generally  good 
grounds — as  at  least  they  appear  to  themselves — ror  the  several 
beliefs  they  entertain.  Tms  one-sidedness  is  greatly  Increased  by 
our  common  methods  of  culture,  which  lay  it  down  as  a  law  that 
inclination  is  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  what  and  how  we  study. 
This  ia  the  way  to  make  a  successfiu,  not  a  perfect  man — and  success 
is  the  god  of  man's  idolatry. 

When  special  aptitudes  receive  special  culture,  and  the  eye  is 
constantly  turned  atoav  from  one  phase  of  the  truth,  and  as  con- 
tinuously turned  towards  the  other,  there  cannot  but  be  a  growing 
incapacity  of,  as  well  as  dblike  to,  admitting  that  in  that  ^vniich  we 
hare  not  studied,  or  do  not  think,  or  think  ^out,  there  is  anything 
really  meritorious;  and  so  we  go  on,  with  self-blinded  eyes,  to 
porsoe  each  his  own  course.  Habit  completes  the  evil  that  incli- 
nation began«  and  culture  strengthened,  and  at  last  we  become 
Boeptieal  of  every  view  but  our  own.  This  is  a  dishonest  style 
of  culture,  and  ought  to  be  repudiated.    What  we  dislike  most  is 
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that,  in  eencral,  which  we  have  mosfc  need  to  learn.  The  poet 
despises  the  careful  sayin^ness  of  the  man  of  business ;  the  merchant 
contemns  the  ideal  beatitude  of  the  versifier — ^neither  is  right,  for 
they  have  only  seen  and  felt  half  truths  each.  Most  controrersies 
originate  in  this  same  failing,  and  sustain  their  living  power  by  the 
steadfastness  with  which  we  shut  our  eyes  against  the  views  opposed 
to  those  we  hold.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  review  of  the 
stirring  battle  of  the  Logics,  which  we  have  indicated  as  having 
been,  and  as  still  being,  carried  on— for  we  do  not  here  judge  of  or 
decide  upon  controverted  points ;  but  upon  merit,  whether  ^o  or 
con, — worth  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  search. 

Professor  De  Morgan  is  a  man  of  large  mind  and  wide  culture, 
;and  his  contributions  to  the  literature  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of 
Mathematics  are  extensive  and  valuable.  That  singular  clearness 
of  thought  and  aptness  to  hit  upon  the  punctum  salient  of  an  idea, 
which  he  has  acquired  by  long  and  close  and  keen  mathematical 
•concentration  of  faculties,  ao  not  in  him  operate  in  only  one  direction 
— though  they  always  maintain  the  associative  tendency  to  do  so. 
He  sees  matnematics  in  everything,  it  is  true ;  but  he  also  sees 
more  than  mathematics.  This  a  feeble-minded  man  could  not  do. 
'  The  heavens  would  be  to  him  an  equation,  chemistry  would  be  a 
series  of  proportionals,  and  history  a  chronological  problem-— 
quantity  and  number  would  be  the  all  in  all.  De  Morgan  is  a  man 
superior  to  these  foibles,  or  rather  feebleness  of  the  mind.  He  is 
profound  and  subtle  as  a  thinker,  and  dear,  concise,  and  explicit  as 
a  teacher.  This  small  tractate  of  72  pages,  at  one  shilling,  contains 
an  excellent,  intelligible,  brief,  and  useful  synopsis  of  mathematized 
logic.  It  touches  upon  many  points  of  deep  concernment  to  logical 
science,  and  it  does  so  with  a  singular  expertness  of  style  and  quick 
dissective  incisiveness — to  read  it  is  no  small  training  in  practical 
logic.  It  is  so  arranged  and  expressed,  that  students  even  of  con- 
ceptional  logic  may  easily  follow  its  form,  and  readiljr  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  significant  phraseology  in  which  it  is  couched. 
The  forms  of  propositions  and  of  syllogisms,  and  their  various 
capabilities,  are  clearly  noted ;  the  distinctions  between  species  and 
genera  are  acutely  marked ;  and  the  whole  work  is  distinct  and 
mind-bracinff.  Being  only  a  syllabus,  it  is  not  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment  of  the  many  topics  it  discusses.  It  is  a  porch  to  the, 
author's  formal  Logic,  and  it  places  within  reach  of  the  nublic  the 
Jesuits  of  several  scattered  productions  of  the  learned,  published  in 
the  "Cambridge  Transactions"  and  elsewhere.  Through  the  kindly 
courtesy  of  the  author,  we  have  been  favoured  with  copies  of  most 
of  these ;  but  we  must  say  we  relish  the  exnlicit  and  unified  treat- 
ment the  subject  has  received  in  this  small  pamphlet  better  than 
the  cursive  and  discursive  discussions  which  the  dismembered  papers 
contained.  Seaders  of  lodcal  treatises  would  do  well  to  add  this  to 
their  sto<^ — and  would  ao  better  if  they  would  fix  many  of  its 
truths  by  daily  familiarity  in  their  minds.  Whatever  side  of  the 
controversy  he  may  take,  he  will  find  this  author  a  man  worthy  of 
studious  attentiop,  respect,  and  love. 
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S9$<Hf9  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review,    By  the  !Bey.  J.  J. 
Blfkt,  B.D.    London :  Murray.    1860.    128. 

Thbsb  essays  are  fourteen  in  number,  have  no  connection  of 
subjects,  and  are  not  arranged  in  systematic  order.  Though  some 
of  them  were  written  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  their  re-publi- 
cation is  very  opportune  at  the  present  moment,  since  they  reter  to 
subjects  of  increasing  interest  and  importance.  The  first  essay  is 
on  "  The  Church  in  India,"  and  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  labours  of  that  eminent  divine  and  faithful  christian  minister. 
Bishop  Heber.  "  The  Eeformation  in  Italy,"  the  subject  of  another 
essay,  is  also  discussed  at  length,  and  in  an  able  and  suggestive  style, 
and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
oaoae  of  truth  and  justice.  The  other  essays,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  "  Village  Preaching,"  "  Village  Schools,"  and  "  Church 
Bates/  are  biographical,  and  embrace  variety  of  character  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  general  reader.  We  may  instance  especially  those  on 
"  MUton,"  "  Sdey,"  and  "  Bishop  Butler,"  as  being  remarkable  for 
the  depth  of  their  criticism. 

We  wish  we  could  add  our  favourable  testimony  to  the  essay  on 
"Eobert  Hall,"  in  which  Mr.  Blunt  says,  "that,  though  quite 
unconscious  of  party  feelings,  and  certainly  having  opened  Hall's 
works  with  many  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  writer,  we  cannot 
altogether  submit  to  charges  so  intemperate,  and  lick  the  hand 
upheld  to  lay  low  what  of  earthly  institutions  we  most  estimate."^ 
Tne  whole  essay  is  an  elaborate  but  bad-tempered  attack  upon  a 
great  and  good  man.  The  other  essays,  on  "Dr.  Parr,"  "  Cranraer/* 
and  "  Adam  Clarke,"  will  well  repay  a  thoughtful  perusal. 

Seeays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  By  the  Biffht  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Stbphbn,  X.C.B.  Fourth  Edition.  Complete  m  One  Volume ; 
with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son.  8vo. 
Pp.  680.    rnc&  14s.    London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

TfiosB  who  know  anything  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  or  his  works, 
will,  we  are  convinced,  hasten  to  enshrine  his  memory  in  this 
edition  of  his  essays,  now  published  in  so  accessible  a  form.  Ten 
of  the  twelve  essays  are  biographical,  one  critical,  and  one  specu- 
lative. When  we  remember  the  multifarious  character  of  their 
author^s  engagements  during  a  long  and  important  public  career, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that  these  "essays,  written 
durine  the  intervals  of  business,"  should  contain  so  much  condensed 
tiiougnt,  and  be  alike  remarkable  for  tiieir  scholarly  finish  and 
profound  learning.  « 

The  biographical  essays  all  relate  to  persons  whose  lives  are 
interesting  in  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  Five  of 
them  relate  to  Boman  Catholics,  and  five  to  Protestants.  Of  those 
which  relate  to  Boman  Catholics,  two  are  concerned  with  indi- 
viduals, namely,  Hildebrand  and  St.  Francis  of  Assis,  whilst  three 
describe  groups  of  characters  connected  by  the  objects  or  the 
habits  of  their  lives. 
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The  mind  of  Sir  J.  Stephen  wu  of  greater  depth,  and,  taken  as 
a  whole,  of  richer  combination  than  that  of  Lord  Macaolay. 

In  the  volume  before  us  there  are  passages  which,  as  examples 
of  condensed  power,  and  of  clearness  and  vigour  in  expression, 
could  not  be  surpassed.  Sir  James  was  a  large-hearted  Christian, 
full  of  sympathy  for  nobleness  wherever  it  was  to  be  met  with :  and 
this  disposition  frequeDtly  led  him  to  pass  somewhat  lightly  over 
evils  that  he  shoald  have  branded ;  and  some  of  our  readers  will 
think  neither  the  Boman  system  nor  Boman  saints  are  entitled  to 
imv thing  like  the  leniency  ne  has  shown  them. 

We  cordially  commend  this  volume  to  the  intelligent  student, 
satisfied  that  it  will  abundantly  repay  a  careful  reading. 

Songs  of  the  Covenant  Times.     By  an  Aybshibx  Ministbb. 
Edinburgh :  Nimmo.    London :  Simpkin  &  Co. 

Song  and  legend  have  embalmed  in  (he  memories  of  men  the  doings, 
sayings,  and  sufferings  of  the  Puritans  of  Scotland — ^the  Covenanters. 
The  nobleness  of  faitii  is  always  a  pleasing  theme  of  thought.  Faith 
i&  not  only  the  essence  of  rehgion ;  it  is  also  a  large  ingredient  in 
poetry.  Imagination  is  only  the  earth-bounded  vision  of  faith— 
and  poetry  is  the  expression  of  imagination.  There  are  two  schools 
of  poetry  which  are  ever  at  variance,  though  they  are  strictly  and 
closely  allied — they  may  be  respectively  defined  as  the  realization  of 
the  ideal — e.g,,  dramatic,  epic,  descriptive,  and  some  sorts  of  narra- 
tive poems ;  and  as  the  idealization  ^the  real — eg,^  most  narrative, 
many  descriptive,  all  lyric,  and  didactic  poems.  Chaucer,  Shakes- 
pere,  Dante,  Milton,  Coleridge,  Scott,  &c.,  are  examples  of  the  one 
sort ;  Tasso,  Goethe,  Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  &c.,  may  be 
regarded  as  instances  of  the  other. 

As  poetry  is,  in  reality,  thought  so  permeated  by  emotion  as  to 
acquire  a  seeming  vitality  and  objective  being — it  is  evident  that 
any  circumstance,  feeling,  or  event,  which  deeply  and  strongly  ^oites 
the  emotions  and  the  thoughts,  must  be  likely  to  result  in  poetry— 
if  the  emotioned  thought  is  expressed.  The  power  which  "  bodies 
forth"  such  ideas  is  imagination— the  seeming  eye  of  the  mind. 
There  is  an  unquestionable  grandeur  in  heroism;  but  when  heroism 
is  sublimated  into  self-sacrifice,  and  that  devotion  is  shown  in  sub- 
mission to  death  for  a  belief,  because  faith  so  markedly  reveals  the 
unseen  to  the  soul  that  earthly  objects  fade  upon  the  vision  in  com- 
parison— the  sublimity  of  the  act  is  unquestionable.  Heroes,  saints, 
and  martyrs,  have  been  in  all  a^es  held  as  being  among  the  earth's 
worthie^.  When,  however,  the  three  are  fused  into  oue,  the  essential 
nobility  of  the  act  is  intensified.  Among  the  Puritans  of  England, 
the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  the  Waldenses  of  Italy,  the  Albigenses 
of  France,  and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  heroism  has  often  taken 
thiit  its  noblest  form,  and  "  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,"  when  not 
suffered  to  "  reader  a  reason,"  they  have  offered  themselves. 

The  memory  of  the  Covenanters  is  dear  in  Scotland — and  in  all 
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oliiirplias  seeking  a  pure  faith  leading  to  a  life  of  purity.  When  Sir 
Walter  Scott  maligned  their  memory,  M'Crie  replied,  and  oyer- 
aiastered  the  king  of  fiction.  Poet  after  poet  has  risen  up  to  po- 
nounoe  blessing  and  eternal  prabe  upon  the  lovers  of  a  uee  bible 
and  free  thonght,  and  no  theme  has  oeen  more  frequently  chosen 
•for  stoiT  and  song  than  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Jacobite  poetry  of  Scotland  is  feeling  and  stirring, — ^linkiRg 
the  loye  of  the  people  for  their  king  to  music ;  but  the  Coyenaat 
poetry  of  Scotland  is  the  product  of  deeper  love  and  more  earnest 
emotion  than  any  earthly  king  or  kaiser  oould  evoke.  A  radiance 
lirom  heaven  gilda  the  lines,  and  a  music  echoed  from  angel-harps 
often  mingles  with  the  tones  that  strike  the  listening  ear.  It  is  a  ^ 
dangerous  venture  to  attempt  to  compose  "  Songs  of  the  Covenant 
Times" — Ibr  suceess  is  rare,  and  failure  is  imminent. 

The  author  of  these  "  Songs"  has  wisely  limited  himself  in  his 
*'  choice  of  the  subjects  he  has  versified"  to  an  effort  **  to  commemo- 
rate the  cases  which  happened  in  the  locality  where  his  own  lot  is 
cast."  He  has  thus  secured  the  co-operation  of  all  his  associative 
ffunilties,  with  all  his  powers  of  remembrance,  and  all  his  capacities 
for  observation.  The  subjects  of  frequent  meditation,  of  constant 
suggestion,  of  impressive  influence  on  his  feelings  and  thoughts, 
lukve  thus  gradualljr  maiared  and  ripened  out  of  the  seedlings  of 
kiafcory  or  tradition  into  the  flowerets  of  song — some  of  them  eon- 
flunmate  in  beauty,  and  bearing  a  benison  in  their  bosoms. 

Written  at  first  from  mere  delight  in  treading  the  path  of  histoijr, 
or  unwinding  the  due  of  tradition  to  the  melody  of  his  own  sow, 
'and  indulging  the  enotions  that  came  welling  up  out  of  the  fountains 
of  his  own  neart,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  touching  the  sympathies 
vf  others  into  kindredness  with  his  own,  and  he  has  published  his 
lown  delight  for  the  delight  of  others.  We  are  sure  that  every  feeling 
heart  wiU  thank  him,  and  ever^  lover  of  religious  hwoism  will  frankly 
oonfess  tha^  he  has  done  well  in  flooding  the  souls  <^  others  with  the 
lightwhiohPoesy has  kindled  in  his  breastwhile  traversing  the  storied 
fields  of  Scotland,  and  the  sacred  scenes  where  the  blue  baoner  of 
the  Covenant  men  has  waved  for  ''God  and  Fatherland." 

The  perplexity  of  perplexities  Lb  to  show  proof  in  our  Ixief  notice 
of  the  assertions  here  made.  Shall  we  choose  the  fine,  condensed, 
diwnatie,  and  expressive  narrative  of  a  Scottish  cottar's  family 
during  "  The  Blade  Saturday,  4th  August,  1641,"  with  its  exqunite 
lines — some  of  which  Hogg  or  Bums  might  have  envied ;  or  the 
simple  and  pathetic  ballad  of  "  John  Brown,  of  FreesthiU ;"  ot  ike 
toany-rhytmsied  and  powerful  tale  of  "The  Martyrs  of  Wigtoii 
Lana ;"  or  the  delicately  modulated  blank  verse  of  "  redin,  the  Hill 
freacher  "  P  Choice  is  difficult  where  all  is  good — ^yea,  excellent ; 
and  ieattthy  ettracts  can  alone  do  justice  to  narrative  poetry.  Let 
Mb  say  tneae  are  no  common  poems ;  and,  as  testimony  of  our  sayutig 
what  we  feel  and  think,  let  our  imtials  place  the  responsibility  xm 
the  proper  person.  S.  JST^ 
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" Self-made  Men"    By  the  Ber.  William  Andbbsok.    London : 

Snow.  Price  Ss. 
Notwithstanding  the  numeronB  works  which  are  constantly 
issuing  from  the  press,  of  a  simihir  character  to  the  one  before  us, 
we  think  there  is  no  danger  of  the  subject  being  overdone ;  and 
therefore  we  hesitate  not  to  introduce  this  new  b^k  on  Self-made 
Men  to  our  readers.  The  author  opens  with  a  vigorously  written 
introductory  address ;  then  points  out  some  of  the  characteristica 
of  Self-maae  Men ;  {pves  outlines  of  the  lives  of  John  Bunyan, 
Edward  Baines,  Hugn  Miller,  and  John  Kitto,  as  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  their  order ;  and  concludes  with  some  sensible  remarks  on 
^  now  such  men  are  made,  with  the  duty  of  all  seeking  to  become 
like  them.  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  book,  either  as  it  regards 
character  or  merits ;  but  its  nerusal  must  do  good,  and  exercise  a 
very  beneficial  stimulative  innuence  upon  the  young. 


BEITISH  POETRY.— THE  DEAMA. 

No  new  thing  ever  at  first,  be  it  never  so  true,  obtains  foothold 
in  the  world  as  an  unmixed  good.  The  mist  eathers  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  where  earth  and  heaven  kiss  each  ouier ;  the  drops  make 
channels  for  themselves ;  away  down  the  sleep  they  mingle,  and 
the  music  of  the  dropping  is  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  turbu- 
lent and  strong,  full  of  power,  but  full  of  impurities ;  far  along  the 
plain  is  the  cirstal  river,  deep,  quiet,  beautiful. 

The  mist-Hke  thought  gathers,  and  broods  high  over  man's  yet 
highest  attainment,  resolves  itself  into  trembling  effort,  sends  its 
prophetic  whisper  hymnii^g  through  the  world,  grows  strong,  and 
m  its  strength  forgets  its  purity,  like  all  else  tluit  touches  earth ; 
as  time  speeds,  becomes  matured,  deepened,  expanded,  and  at  last 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  good.  Such  will  be  with  the  drama; 
such,  indeed,  m,  but  unacknowledged.  Obscured  in  its  first  utter- 
ances, apparently  meaningless  in  its  intent,  it  feebly  strove, 
modestly  attempted,  then  gradually,  but  swiMy,  developed  into 
fdlness  of  utterance,  and  became,  ere  long,  the  giant  of  litmiture. 

We,  looking  back  upon  the  early  life  of  the  drama, — that  part  <^ 
it  which,  being  breathed  into  by  genius,  cannot  die, — wonder  that 
Eashion,  the  lond  foster-mother  of  every  new  thing,  did  not  over-lie 
to  the  death  the  infant  it  so  madly  dasned ;  for  fashion  it  is  that 
leads  literature,  whereas  literature  should  hold  the  reins  of  fashion. 
Witness  our  own  time.  The  fashion  of  the  age  is  not  profundity, 
consequently  light  literature  comes  la3ring  its  wand  at  the  feet  of 
the  great  patron.  But  I  forget  that  now  and  then  are  not  fair 
paraDeb,  smoe  now  to  be  wise  is  to  be  vain,  to  write  vanities  and 
speak  brilliant  nothings.  Then  to  be  vain  in  outward  show  was 
the  symbol  of  wisdom ;  the  wit  had  to  wear  the  cap  and  bells  before 
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ioiliioiL  would  gire  ear  to  his  words.  All  is  rnxdtf.  How  to  aenre 
lip  an  idea,  palatably  sweetened,  perfumed,  and  puffed,  is  too  mnoh 
toe  aim  of  moralist,  poet,  and,  we  most  add,  preacher.  How,  then« 
can  we  honestly  wonder,  that  an  eqnal  obliquity  of  mental  vision 
affected  the  seers  of  the  olden  timeF 

Our  early  drama,  following  in  the  wake  of  fashion,  allowed  its 
intellect  to  lapse  into  affectation  mental,  because  affectation  sensual 
waa  courtly  and  approved.  English  bluntness  became  an  excuse 
for  unmanly  indelicacy  of  expression  ;  frankness  was  called  on  to 
patronize  iJombast ;  the  yirtues,  one  and  all,  were  made  masks  to 
corer  corrupt  manners  and  unbridled  nassions.  I  do  not  rail  at 
those  times,  remember,  those  fathers  of  ours,  those  fashions.  Wb  < 
have  more  knowledge,  and  less  proportional  purity. 
^  To  say  the  best  of  our  early  drama  is  that,  witn  very  few  excep- 
tions, it  was  gross,  immoral,  and  altogether  impure,  and  that  Bach. 
degradation  was  the  result  of  demand,  and  not  of  spontaneous  or 
eyen  willing  action.  G^enius  is  rarely  misleading,  if  not  first 
misled. 

It  is  painfully  eyident,  in  reading  Marlowe,  Decker,  Marston, 
Heywood,  and  others  of  that  perio€U  that  their  plots  were  made 
light  and  lasoiyious,  to  catah  the  public  ear.  Their  realities  of 
ihouffht,  their  heart  utterances,  bein^,  at  the  same  time,  pure  and 
yery  Deautiful ;  and  ever  the  mask  grmned  and  smirked,  whilst  the 
hesirt  pulsed  with  trae  loye  and  many  sorrows,  with  wit  and  yirtuous 
diaoernings.  Let  fashion,  mis-named  taste,  bear  for  this,  judgment 
of  eternal  shame.  Truth  panted  and  jeamed  to  clasp  the  world's 
soul  to  her  heart ;  but  foUy,  pandering  idleness,  and  insane  fashion, 
pat  tinsel  oyer  the  true  gold,  and  buned  the  deep-springing  waters 
of  nature's  truest  passion  beneath  an  eartii-load  of  impurity  and 
£dae  seeming.  This  may  not  be  illustrated  here,  but  may  be  seen 
by  any  student  of  our  early  literature. 

The  drama  withal  has  had  a  noble  work  to  perform,  and  has  in 
part  succeeded. 

The  work  waa  to  train  the  few  to  take  master-thoughts,  and  teach 
them,  in  pleasant  manner,  to  the  many.  The  success  is,  that  there 
are  many  teachers  of  much  that  is  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  holy ; 
but  the  drawback,  the  blank  side  of  the  picture  is,  that  many  there 
are  who  seek  no  inspiration  from  hero  minds,  and  who  darxen  the 
world  with  the  rayings  of  their  own  unutterable  littleness. 

Dramatic  teaching,  as  inyolyed  in  theatrical  representation,  is 
at  present  under  the  ban  of  the  majority  of  wtsb  men.  Let  us 
reason  together.  Oood  thoughts  should  be  told.  Allowed.  May 
be  told  publicly,  to  large  masses,  that  all  men  may  profit.  May  lie 
told  pleasantly,  and  eyen  humorously.  May  be  accompanied  with 
gesture  to  impress,  and  yehemence  to  enforce.  All  allowed. — Bnt» 
passion  is  excited,  and  passion,  when  most  a  yirtae,  is  nearest  to 
yioe — and  men  trade  in  each  other,  and  low  amusement,  such  aa 
deteriorates  the  Quality  of  manliness,  is  provided  by  the  cunning, 
who  know  what  bait  can  take  most  gold,  careless  if  there  must  be 
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'poiflon  mixed  with  it.  Jttst  bo.  Therefore,  why  do  men  of  «teitwe, 
tnea  of  mind,  mem  of  religiotu  intent^  neglect  to  imparore  a  power 
so  mighty,  if  its  present  health  is  weaken^  P  If  anvthia^  is  w<»*& 
keepiiij?  alive,  it  is  worth  atrengthening.  If  anytmag  is  oncased 
for,  win  it  not  weaken — aye,  become  toon  pestilential  P  I  hold  that 
-our  theatres  are  a  by-word  amKmg  men  because  of  the  neglect  tiiey 
kare  suffered.  Spxculatiov  hM  caught  hold  of  the  nobleet  out- 
^[Towth  of  our  nation's  heart,  and  is  demding  into  a  reproach 
one  of  the  most  searching,  powerful,  ana  intellectual  of  modem 
realities. 

The  worid  has  much  to  answer  for,  and  so  have  those  who. 
aoaring  «b<Fre  the  world,  forget  tfaat»  in  true  diseiple-ship,  Ihdy 
should  strive  to  "  lift  all  men"  up  with  them. 

The  machinery,  or  plot,  of  the  old  drama  was  often  exoeediagly 
curious.  Witches  were  decided  fayourites  as  mediums  of  denono- 
logy — murder,  revenge,  and  blasphemy  were  put  into  the  mouths 
or  these  oonvenient  receptacles.  Faanes  were  greater  fa^oairiteB 
still — ^merry  pranks,  and  all  good-natured,  humorous  frolics,  had 
fiuries  put  m  diarge  over  them*  GHIiosts  were  carefeilly  introd^oedt 
revealing  nrarderers'  hiding-i^aces,  and  pointing  oat  mysterioBsly 
to  hidden  treasures.  And  mren  and'^f^omen  (here  is  the  telie^ting 
feature)  were  pictured  mainly  as  men  and  women^^speakmg  ^as 
they  thougfat-^4iot  passing  good,  nor  over  bad. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  comedy  by  fieywood  and  Broome^  called 
^  The  Late  Lancashire  Witches."  Mr.  Generous,  by  taking  off  ci 
bridle  from  a  seeming  horse  in  his  stable,  disoovers  it  to  be  Itts  wife, 
who  has  transformed  herself  by  magical  practices,  and  is  a  witch. 
On  making  this  discovery,  he  cries  out, — 

'*  Ke«p  aloof: 
And  do  not  come  too  near  me.    0  mjr  triut! 
Have  I.  since  first  I  underatood  myself, 
Been  of  my  soal  so  chary,  still  to  study 
What  best  was  for  its  health;  to  renounce  all 
The  wtrrits  of  that  black  fiend  with  my  best  Ibrce; 
And  hat^  that  serpent  twHied  tne  so  about, 
That  I  most  lie  to  oftan  and  so  h»g 
With  a  devil  in  my  bosom  ?" 

At  this  time  witches  were  believed  in  by  not  poets  only»  but  by 
most  learned  divines. 

Magicians  were  also  believed  in,  and  made  the  draiMitio  medium 
of  much  true  philosophy,  mixed  up  with  a  greal  deal  of  aatrriofy 
and  superstition. 

Of  true  poetry  specimens  abound  in  plays  whose  titles  would  nearer 
betray  the  hidmg-place — a  bad  name  often  covering  a  good  senti- 
ment.  In  "  The  Hog  has  Lost  his  Pearly*'  by  Sobert  Tailor,  ia 
this: — 

**  FriendsMp  otght  never  be  dtscussM  in  words 
TIU  ftU  k«r  doodi  be  flfliAod.'* 
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Joseph  Cooke  writes,^^ 

"  How  ruthless  mAi  are  to  ftdversitjl 
Mj  acqaaintcDce  will  uarce  know  me — when  we  meet, 
Thej  cannot  btay  to  talk,  they  mast  be  ^one, 
And  shake  me  bj  the  hand  as  if  I  burnt  thtm.** 

Thomas  Decker,  who  ofben  approaches  \hp  prtnoe  of  dramatists 
in  beauty  of  expression,  has^-- 

"  Patience!  why,  'tis  the  soul  ef  peace: 
Of  all  the  Tirtoss  'tia  neveat  kin  to  faeaveB; 
It  makee  men  look  like  goia.    The  beat  vt  men 
That  e  er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  Gnffww— 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  hnnible,  tranquil  spirit; 
The  first  true  geailoinaa  that  ever  breathed.*' 

The  liappy  man  ia  : — 

''  Be  whose  right  hand  oarves  his  oWn  «pitaph." 

An  aged  father,  about  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  tosaye  her  honour, 
speaking  to  his  son>  says : — 

*^  Omy  SOB, 
I  am  ber  father;  every  tear  I  shed 
Is  three-Bcore-tan  y«ass  old." 

The  daughter  says : — 

"Webome^O^poisonl 
Thou  rare  apothecary,  that  canst  keep 
My  chastity  preserred  within  this  box 
Of  tempting  dust— -this  painted  earthen  pot, 
That  stands  upon  the  stall  of  the  white  sotd, 
To  set  the  shop  out  like  a  batterer, 
To  draw  the  customers  of  sin." 

George  Chapman  utters  the  true  longing  of  a  noble  heart,  \?hen 
he  says : — 

"  Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  lifb*s  rough  sea 
Loves  to  have  his  sails  filled  with  a  lusty  wind 
Even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  mast  crack, 
And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low, 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  ploughs  air. 
There  is  no  danger  to  a  man,  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is:  there's  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge;  neither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law : 
He  goes  before  them,  and  commands  them  all, 
That  to  himself  is  a  law  rational.'* 

*  He  should  be  honigrey*headed,  that  will  bear 
The  weight  of  empire." 

**  The  weight  of  Mood, 
Even  in  the  baaeat  anbjeet,  doth  ezaet 
iktp  coosiiltaAieQ  in  tk«  kii^est  1^." 
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Thomas  Hevwood  has  a  legend  in  Ha  "  Boyal  Xing  and  Loyal 
SnVject,"  which  in  eveir  respect  might  be  applied  to  illastrate  very 
modem  doings,  to  wit,  Italian  liber^  and  her  liberator : — 

A  PEBSUN  HISTOBT. 

• 

**  I  read,  of  late,  how  the  great  Sophy,  onoe 
ilying  a  noble  ialooa  at  the  heme, 
In  cornea,  by  chance,  an  eagle,  soDsing  by, 
Which,  when  the  hawk  espies,  leaves  her  first  game, 
And  boldly  yeotares  on  the  king  of  birds. 
Long  tngg'd  they  in  the  air,  till,  at  the  length, 
The  falcon  (better  breathed)  seized  on  the  eagle 
And  stmck  it  dead.    The  barons  praised  the  bird, 
And,  for  her  oonrage,  she  was  peerless  held. 
The  Emperor,  after  some  deliberate  thought, 
Hade  her  no  less.    He  caused  a  crown  of  gold 
To  be  new  framed,  and  fitted  to  her  head, 
In  honor  of  her  conrage.    Then  the  bird, ' 
With  great  applause,  was  to  the  market-pUoe 
In  trinmph  borne;  where^  when  her  ntmost  worth 
Had  been  proclaimed,  the  common  ezecationer. 
First,  by  the  King's  command,  took  off  her  crown, 
And  after,  with  a  sword,  stamdc  off  her  head. 
As  one  no  better  than  a  noble  traitor 
Unto  the  king  of  birds.*' 

Cyril  Toumenr,  in  the  "  Bevenger's  Tragedy,"  has : — 

^  0  yon  hesrens. 
Take  this  infecUoos  spot  ont  of  my  soul! 
m  rinse  it  in  seven  waters  of  mine  eyes; — 
Make  my  tears  salt  enough  to  taste  of  grace. 
To  weep  is  to  our  sex  naturally  given,^ 
But  to  weep  truly  is  a  gift  of  heaven." 

"  A  drab  of  state, — a  doth-o'-silver  slut, 
To  have  her  train  borne  up,  and  her  soul  trail  in  the  dirt!" 

John  Webster,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  "DncheBs  of  Malfy," 
writes: — 

"  Virtue  was  never  made 
To  seem  the  thing  it  is  not." 

**  I  look  now 
Like  to  your  jMcture  in  the  gallery  :— 
A  deal  of  life  in  show,  but  none  in  praetice." 

"  Glories,,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright. 
But,  look'd  too  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light." 

"  Upon  a  time,  Beputation,  Love,  and  Death, 
Would  travel  o'er  the  worid;  and  'twas  concluded 
That  they  should  part,  and  take  their  several  ways.      ^ 
Death  tdd  them  they  should  find  him  in  great  batUes, 
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Or  citias  plagued  with  pligaes.    Lore  giTflt  them  counsel 
To  inquin  for  him  'moDgst  imambitioiia  shepherds, 
Where  dowries  were  not  talked  of;  and  sometimes 
'Hongst  quiet  kindred,  that  had  notkmff  hft 
But  their  dead  parents,    'Stay!'  qnoth  Bepatation,— - 
'  Do  not  forsake  me;  for  it  is  my  nature, 
If  once  I  part  ftt>m  any  man  I  meet, 
I  am  never  foond  again.*  ** 

From  Ben  Jonson  mncli  mic^Iit  be  extracted  to  show  the  veixL  of 
silTer  ranning  througli  the  dark  rock.    Let  this  suffice  : — 

"  Contain  your  flax  of  laughter,  sir.    Yon  know  this  Hops 
Is  sneh  a  bait  as  ooyers  any  hook." 

Beaomont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger — the  farourites  of  modem 
times, — are  verr  full  of  such  poetry  as  makes  the  reader  think  of 
Shakespere.  llieir  pkys  are  so  well-knojni,  that  to  give  extracts 
would  be  superfluous. 

Of  all  these  early  dramatists,  Charles  Lamb  writes : — "  One 
eharacteristic  of  the  excellent  old  poets  is  their  being  able  to  bestow 
grace  upon  subjeots  which  naturally  do  not  seem  susceptible  of 
any."  This  is  palpably  true ;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  recom- 
mend, unreseryedly,  these  clever  old.  poets,  since  the  weeds  are  so 
many,  and  the  flowers  so  few.  In  our  next  Essay,  treating  of  the 
poetry  of  Shakespere,  reserve  need  not  hold  our  pen,  as  it  neces- 
sarily has  done  in  this.  F.  G. 


The  ornamental  accomplishments,  so  far  as  there  is  room  for  them 
without  breaking  in  upon  others,  deserve  not  to  be  neglected,  for 
they  have  their  uses  too.  They  furnish  engagement  for  the  time ; 
filling  up  the  spaces  which  would  be  otherwise  worse  emj>loyed ; 
they  finoL  matter  for  the  jud«nnent  to  work  upon,  exercise  the 
faculties,  and  keep  them  steady  to  one  regular  pursuit ;  they  pro- 
cure credit  to  the  possessor,  make  men  sociable  by  being  able  to 
fliye  mutual  entertainment,  and  thereby  introduce  opportunities  of 
ooing  one  another  more  important  services,  by  bringmg  them  into 
better  confidence  and  knowledge  of  their  reciprocal  wants.  Though 
they  terminate  only  in  pleasure,  ^et  the  amusements  of  life,  when  to 
be  nad  without  an  sfter-reckoning,  are  an  object  weU  worth  the 
striving  for. — Search* s  Light  qf  Nature, 

Elegance  of  tastes  procures  to  a  man  so  much  enjoyment  at  home, 
or  eaauy  within  reach,  that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is,  in  youth, 
under  no  temptation  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming[,  drinking ; 
nor/.in  old  age,  to  avarioe.  A  just  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper, 
elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or 
gardening,  is  a  fine  preparation  lor  discerning  what  is  beautiiuly 
just,  elegant,  or  magnanimous  in  character  or  behaviour.  But  after 
all  that  18  said  in  praise  of  taste,  we  must  place  it  in  a  subordinate 
rank  to  good  sense,  and  a  power  and  habit  of  just  reasoning. — Lard 
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QcsanoFS  to  which  Answers  Aits 

BOUCITBO. 

127.  Can  yon  tell  me  the  age  of 
Victor  Emmanneli  King  of  Sardinia? — 

QUABSKS. 

128.  It  has  been  often  said  that  there 
are  a  great  affinities  between  the  Done 
of  Scotland — or  Bnms*  language,  if  I 
msj  jfst  the  onlj  set  of  woi^s  I  know 
of  likely  to  suggest  mj  meaning — and 
the  German  tongue.  Could  anjbod}^ 
point  out  to  me  anj  means  of  preying 
this  to  be  a  fiiot?*-DMoiFaLUB. 

129*  I  have  somewhere  read  that, 
shortly  after  the  pnUieation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  '^Essaj  on  Fielding," 
the  noTelist,  it  was  plagiarized  by  a 
French,  critio.  Is  this  true?  If  so, 
who  was  he?  Which  is  the  best  bio- 
graphy of  Fielding  ?— G.  T. 

180i  Will  one  of  your  readers  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me  when  and 
how  the  custom  of  *'  hanging  out  the 
broom"  at  the  mast-head  Si  ships  to  be 
sold,  originated?— O.  E.  0. 

lai.  I  will  be  obUged  by  any  inform 
mation  as.  to  where  I  may  get  good 
poiteaits,  for  framing,  of  Shakspere, 
MUtflo,  and  Sir  W.  Soott-^SoBXLLBB. 

132k  What  were  the  oolome,  form, 
and  mateoal  of  the  andeot  Roman 
mourning  costume?  also  the  same  par- 
tienlars  respecting  the  costumes  of 
priests  and  priestesses? — ^AnriQUBiAir* 

138.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
j</ar  correspondents  could  give  me  par- 
ticulars, or  inform  me  where  I  can 
obtain  them,  of  the  Art-Exhibition, 
whioh  I  believe  is  to  take  plaee  in 
Palis  nest  summes,  ».e.^the  latest  date 
on  whioh  pictaree  may  be  sent  in,  and  to 
whom  the  rules  as  to  size,  tnunes,  &e« 
If  the  gentleman  kindly  anewcring 
these  inquiries,  or  any  other  of  your 
correspondents,  be  converssnt  with  the 
French  language,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
correspond  with  him  for  mutual  im« 


provement.  Your  insertion  of  this  in 
your  next  number  will  be  esteemed  a 
favour.  — Afxllbs. 

134.  How  can  square  miles  geogra- 
phical be  converted  into  square  miles 
English? — loKOKAMUs. 

Answbbs  to  Questions. 

112.  The  Origin  qf  the  Nattonal 
Anihem, — In  answer  to  your  correspon- 
dent  regarding  this  subject,  permit  me, 
having  studied  this  subject  somewhat, 
to  offiH*  the  following  facts  and  remarks. 

In  the  year  1715,  Henry  Carey,  the 
anthor  of  *"  Sally  in  our  Alley,**  wrote  a 
song  for  the  Jacobite  party,  to  which 
he  bebnged,  beginning  **  God  save  great 
James  oar  king,"  wUch  he  aftermuds 
altered  to  suit  Uie  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
and  sang  it  in  public  on  the  occasion  of 
Admiral  Vernon's  victory  at  Portobello, 
in  1740,  announcing  it  as  his  own  com- 
position. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  "  God  save  the 
king,**  as  authentieated  by  the  most 
trustworthy  evidence,  for  which  latter 
I  must  refer  your  correspondent  to  Mr. 
Cbappell's  admirable  work  on  Ancient 
English  Musio,  where  he  will  find  a 
long  and  erudite  review  of  this  inte»> 
estang  subject. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
national  anthem,  quoted  by  **J.  B. 
Page,"  will  thus  be  seen  to  be  incorrect; 
for  in  the  ver^  of  the  hymn  which 
Madame  de  Cregny  has  given  us,  there 
are  three  lines  too  many  to  be  sung  to 
the  air  of  **  God  save  the  king;**  and 
although  Handel  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  beauty  of  our  national  air,  yet  he 
never,  direotly  or  indirectly,  attempted 
to  claim  its  oompesitioa,  or  adaptation 
from  the  French;  on  ths'contruy,  his 
musical  amanuenais  and  bosom  friend, 
JohnChristopher  Smith,oommonly  called 
"  Handel  Smith,**  is  the  veiy  man  who 
avers  that  it  was  the  compositioBL- of 
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Tlwj  Canj,  ao  that  we  «»  oamptlkd 
tadishtliene  tb«  stftteiiMiii  of  MadMM 
d«  Gr^ij,  thai  '*  Ood  8«r»  tha  kuig'' 
waft  Qompond  by  Lnllj,  and  brottghk  to 
Biflaad  bj  Haadek 

I  da  not  ofltr  the  fbregoiog  laaaika 
in  any  oontrovanial  »piri(»  boi  auBplj 
n&  ordar  tbat  jrooroocriipondaDta,  aeok- 
iag  OBfomatioiv  may  not  bo  mialod. — 


126b  TkemtmUoro/th§  JaiU  waa  an 
EogiiaknaD,  Thomas  Bawlinaon,  an 
iroB-aDoHer,  aboat  1728.  The  Edm- 
tvryjb  Maffozim  for  1785,  aad  tha 
"Gnlkdaii  Papen,"  affofd  proof  that 
thia  ao-oailM  oatioaal  ooBtumo  ia  not 
aa old  Seottiahdrooa, b«ta  oew  faahioB 
and  an  iiiiportatioB4-~-JBA]iB& 

1»7.  Victor  Enmmu€l  II,  waa  bom 
IA  Ifaiah,  1820.  Ha  ia  tha  Mm  of 
Chailflo  Albert,  hie  immediate  pred^ 
caiMr  on  tha  thiona,  whose  iwignatioii, 
after  tha  battle  of  KoTora.  gaTo  Viator 
tha  crown  he  wears.  Thoagh  the  aoa 
of  one  Anatrian  princess,  and  the  hns- 
band  of  another,  he  is  a  determined  foe 
to  Austrian  absolntum;  and  thongh  a 
popil  of  the  Jesuits,  he  has  been  the 
gnocmpromising  opponent  of  the  Pope's 
claim  of  tamporal  supremacy.  Ha  is 
a  determined  oonstitntionalist;  and,  as 
ha  ia  cnlj  fortj  years  of  age,  Italy  haa 
meh  t»  hope  from  him.  A  nmted 
Italy  woald  be  a  great  good  to  Enzope. 


128.  There  have  been  published*  set 
to  music,  *'  Ten  Scottish  Songs"  (Zehn 
SjjBOttische  lieber),  rendered  into  Ger* 
man  ^  W.  B,  McDonald,  £flq.,  oC  Bam- 
*T?trry*^*^i  N.B.,asd  published  in  Leipsic 
aad  London,  which  go  very  far  to  prove 
tha  close  affinity  between  the  Scottish 
aad  German  dialects.  The  following 
vossa  may  show,  vis.:— 

ELer  name,  it  U  Mary, 
Ihr  name  ist  Marie, 
Sk£»frae  CatHeearjfs 
Sie  ist  Ton  Schlosscary; 
4fthu  A$  taJt^  iDhm  a  hain^oikmy 


Oftmals,  als  Kind,  sasa  sie  mor  anf 
dsmKnie. 
Fak  Of  yourfaiM  if, 


Wie  sob6n  dein  Cicsicht  auch, 
Wm'^tjiftg  HmeMfamtTf 
War's  flinfstgmal  sehSner, 
Tomg  braggery  tie  neV  wmld  ^/we 

Da  Ptahler,  sie  gUbe  ktisse  dir  nie.— 

CSLT. 

129.  It  is  true.  GusUve  Plaache  ia 
tha  man.  It  is  contained  in  his  **  Per. 
trsito  Utt^rairea.*'  The  best  biograidiy 
in  English  is  by  Frederiek  Lawrenoe^ 
Esq.,  of  th»Middle  Temple.  It  is  pub* 
lished  by  Hall,  Virtue,  sod  Co.,  London. 
Fieldiaic's  works  hare  been  tiaoslated 
into  Polish,  Bussian,  German,  Swedidi, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  lUlian.— &  N. 

lao.  ffangmg  <mi  Oe  broom  at  the 
maal-head  of  ships  to  be  sold  originated 
in  that  period  of  our  history,  when  the 
Daleh  admiial.  Van  Tromp,  with  his 
fleet,  appeared  on  our  eoaats  in  hoetility 
againat  Kngland.  The  broom  waa 
hoisted,  as  indicatiTe  of  his  intention  to 
sweep  the  ships  of  England  from  tha 
sea.  To  repel  this  insolence,  the  English 
admiral  hoisted  a  horsewhip,  equally 
indioatiTe  of  his  intention  to  chastise 
the  Dutch  admiral.  The  pennant, 
which  the  horsewhip  symbolized,  hsa 
ever  since  been  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  English  ships  of  war.--4SiOMA. 

108.  The  Huhean  Leeturet. — ^Fear- 
iag'thai  your  coirei^oodenl's  inquiry 
on  this  subjeet  has  escaped  attention, 
although  I  am  not  able  to  give  all  Uio 
information  he  aeeks,  I  append  the  fol- 
lowing respeotiog  the  institution  of  the 
lectures,  contained  in  "  clauses  from  the. 
will  of  the  Bev.  John  Hnlse,  late  of 
Ebworth,  in  the  county  of  Chester, 
clerk,  decessed,  dated  the  8 Ist  July, 
1777,  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
testator,  aa  he,  in  order  to  prevent  mis* 
taksa,  thought  proper  to  draw  aad 
write  the  same  himself,  and  directed 
that  such  clauses  should  every  year  be 
printed,  to  the  intent  that  the  seversl 
persons  whom  it  might  concern  and  be 
of  service  to^  might  know  that  thsre 
were  such  special  donations  or  endow- 
menta  left  for  the  enoonngement  of 
piety  and  learning,  in  an  agoi  so  unfinw 
tunately  addicted  to  infidelity  and  lax-* 
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UTj;  and  that  others  might  be  io^ted 
to  the  like  charitable,  and,  as  he  him- 
self hoped,  seasonable  and  Qsefol  bene- 
dictions. He  directs  that  certain  rente 
and  profits  (now  amounting  to  aboat 
£100  yearly)  be  paid  to  such  learned 
and  ingenious  person  in  the  UniveiBity 
of  Cambridge,  under  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts^  as  shall  compose,  for 
that  year,  the  best  dissertation,  in  the 
English  language,  on  the  Evidences  in 
general,  or  on  Uie  Prophecies  or  Mira- 
cles in  particular,  or  any  other  particu- 
lar argument,  whether  the  same  be 
direct  or  collateral  proofii  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  order  to  erinoe  its 
truth  and  ezoellenee;  the  subject  of 
which  dissertation  shall  be  given  out 
by  the  Yioe-Chancellor  and  the  Masters 
of  Trinity  and  St  John's,  his  trustees, 
or  by  some  of  them,  on  New  Year's  day 
annually;  and  that  such  dissertation 
as  shall  by  them,  or  any  two  of 
them,  on  Chiistmas  day  annuaUy  be 


best  approved,  be  also  printed,  and  the 
eipense  defrayed  out  of  the  author** 
income  under  his  will,  and  the  remain- 
der given  to  him  on  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist's day  following:  and  he  who  shall 
be  so  rewarded  shall  not  be  admitted  at 
any  future  time  as  a  candidate  again  in 
the  same  way,  to  the  intent  that  others 
may  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  write 
on  so  sacred  and  sublime  a  subject. 
He  also  desires,  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  hMt  of  the  clauses  relating 
to  the  prise  dissertation  this  iuTooation 
may  be  added:  —  May  the  Divina 
blessing  for  ever  go  slong  with  all  my 
benefactions;  and  may  the  greatest  and 
the  best  of  all  beings,  by  His  all-wisa 
providence  and  gracious  influence,  maka 
the  same  effiKtnal  to  His  own  glory, 
and  the  good  of  my  fellow-oreaturesl  * 
— X. 

134.  An  EngUth  aquare  miU  is 
three-fourths  of  a  geographical  one.— 
T.T.  L. 


^\t  Copir. 


OUGHT   MEMBERS   OF  PABLIAMENT  TO  HAVE  THE  POWER  AND 
'  PBIYILE6E  OF  RESIGNING  THEIR  OFFICE? 


JLimtMATIYE. 

Thobb  who  serve  unwillingly  never 
serve  well;  and  those  who  have  lost 
their  own  interest  in  politics,  or  feel 
their  own  incompetency,  cannot  adran- 
tageously  further  the  interests  of  a 
constituency.  That  such  persons  might 
be  able  to  resign,  would  be  highly 
adTantageous. — Qabta. 

A  rash  ambition  may  take  a  man 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no 
means  should  be  taken  to  imprison  such 
a  man  there. — Flash. 

No  act  of  a  man  should  be  so  en- 
vironed that,  on  repentance,  or  on  self- 
perceived  inability,  the  responsibility 
should  be  stall  binding  upon  him,  and 
the  duty  be  required  of  him.— M.  P. 


Constituendes  often  sigh  for  the 
resignation  of  their  members,  but  as 
frequently  require  to  practise  resig- 
nation themselves;  for  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  the  member  to  humour  them, 
unless  the  Government  in  power  know 
that,  by  allowing  his  acceptance  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  they  are  likely  to 
advantage  themselves,  by  introducing  a 
new  supporter  after  his  leaving  the 
House.  Now,  if  members  had  this 
power  and  privilege,  they  could  reugn 
when  their  constituencies  wished  them, 
or  when  they  fott  unable  to  perform 
their  duties,-  according  to  their  con- 
science or  their  interest — F. 

To  represent  is  the  duty  of  an  M.P. 
If  he  is  unable,  unwilling,  or  unworthy, 
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bo  ought  to  hftYO  tb«  power  of  reolga- 

iofw—TKUTB. 

It  U  adriaable,  at  all  times,  to  leafo 
men  free  agents  as  to  their  daties  and 
thdr  respoDsibilitiea.  If  we  do  not,  the 
icase  of  irksomenees  is  apt  to  be  felt; 
and  nnder  the  feeling  of  dislike,  no  dntj 
is  vrw  adeqoatelj  done,  nor  u  anj 
responsibility  properly  estimated.  We 
cannot  expect  members  of  Parliament 
to  be  free  from  hnman  infirmities. 
ThcvB  are  often  Totes  thej  are  afraid  to 
CDoonnter;  subjects  they  would  Uke  to 
avoid ;  emergencies  they  are  unwilling 
to  oonfront.  If  they  could  resign,  in 
the  presence  of  these,  they  would  gladly 
do  so,  and  the  opportunity  ought  to  be 
afiJMnded  to  them.— Q.  D. 

The  need  for  honest  action  in  this 
matter  is  shown  by  the  frequent  re- 
course had  to  the  common  fiction  of  the 
keeperahip  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  incorporation  into 
the  British  Constitution  of  receired 
fietiensy— properly  speaking,  &S.  There 
ought  not  to  be,  amongst  honest  men, 
any  need  for  conTenient  fictions,  or 
hypocritical  iuTentions.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary that  men  should  have  the  oppor* 
tnnsty  of  resigning)  let  them  haye  it  at 
onee,  and  honestly.  Do  not  let  the 
safe^-valTe  of  the  Constitntion  be  an 
efguixed  lie,  but  rather  an  honest  truth. 
— D.D. 

I  say,  most  decidedly,  they  ought; 
for  not  to  have  such  a  power  would  be 
OMBt  arbitrary  and  unaar;  beddes,  we 
should  nerer  get  proper  attention  to 
ear  wants,  inasmuch  as  no  man  would 
work  in  a  public  position  against  his 
wilL  A  person,  who  is  a  paid  servant, 
has  the  *' power  and  privilege  of  re- 
signing whecerer  he  pleases;  therefore 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deeire  those 
who  labour  for  mere  honour  sake  to  be 
bound,  if  thry  themselves  prefer  to  be 
loosed,  and  set  free  from  their  engage- 
ment.—B.  D.  B. 

Power  and  privilege  are  two  words 
which  we,  as  Kngli^men,  practically 
are  fond  of  possessing.  Why  Members 
of  ParHaoient  should  be  excluded,  we 
eanoot  tell,  but  would  state  a  few 
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reasons  whr  they  should  be  Included; 
as  we  would  not  withhold  that  from 
others  which  we  ourselves  desire. 
Taking  an  honourable  oflSce,  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  fellow-countrymen, 
unpaid  though  it  be,  they,  in  return, 
devote  the  whole  of  their  energies  and 
abilities  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
those  whom  they  represent.  They  pro- 
nounce the  .views  and  opinions  of  Uieir 
constituencies  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Should  those  views  alter,  and 
not  meet  with  approval  from  those  by 
whom  they  were  elected,  we  should,  if 
they  l)ad  not  the  power  to  resign,  have 
members  expressing  views  entirely  op- 
posite to  those  supported  by  the  consti- 
ti^ts  they  ought  to  represent,  thus 

Ereventing  them  from  following  an 
onourable  course,  and  resigning  that 
trust  which,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  thev  could  not  honestly  dis- 
charge. We  see  that  no  benefit  would 
flow  from  these  permanent  members, 
but  on  the  contrary,  innumerable  evils 
would  ensues— S. 

HKOATITI. 

The  highset  office  in  the  power  of 
electors  to  bestow  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  trifie  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted and  rqected  at  pleasure.  Honour 
involves  responsibility;  confidence  de- 
mands a  return  of  confidence;  a  trust  re- 
poeed  implies  a  trust  fulfilled.  There- 
rare,  ILPs.  ought  not  to  have  either  the 
power  or  the  privilege'  (unchecked)  of 
resigning  their  office.— ^P.  D. 

Electioneering  contests  are  carried 
on  with  so  much  acrimony  and  expense, 
that  any  mode  of  making  them  more 
numerous  is  objectionable.— S.  L. 

If  the  power  of  reeigning  when 
they  liked  were  given  to  Members  of 
Parliament,  the  virtue  of  resignation 
would  require  to  be  given  to  con- 
stituencies; for  succesnve,  if  not  suo- 
ceesful,  ocntests  would  be  very  much 
multiplied;  ss  many  inconsiderate  par- 
ties might  be  inclined  to  try  a  "'prentice- 
hand''  at  legifilation,  who  would  not  do 
so  if  they  luiew,  as  they  now  do,  that 
they  mu|it  stick  to  their  post  till  a  dis- 
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solution,  .wbtn  tlie  nwd  for  xwignttioa 
on  tbdr  part  will  and,  and  the  part  of 
their  conBtitnents  begin. — Jejlues, 

Experimental  legislatoni  are.  quite 
plenty  enough,  withont  making  way  for 
more  of  them.  If  the  power  of  resign- 
ing were  giyen,  a  constitnency  might 
be  subjected  to  a  r^nlar  run  of  eJeo- 
tions,  as  each  thin-skinned  experi- 
mentalist lost  patience,  temper,  or  hope. 
— Quid. 

Bepresentation  wonld  be  a  complete 
misnomer  if,  wheneyer  a  man  chose,  he 
conld  free  himself  from  the  respon- 
sibility he  had  deliberately  undertaken. 
**  Walking  the  course,"  as  it  is  jockey ly, 
rather  than  joldly  called.  Is  already 
common  enough,  but  then  it  would  be 
worse. — Chables.  • 

The  fact  that  whoerer  aspires  to 
legislatorial  honours  must  prepare  him- 
self to  maintain  and  retain  his  place 
and  repute  until  Parliament  is  die* 
sdyed,  makes  the  would-be  M  P.  think 
seriously  before  ofiering  his  serrices  to 
a  constituency.  Were  it  otherwise, 
any  momentarily  felt  itching  for  sena- 
torial dignity  might  be  easily  gratified, 
and  seats  might  be  so  frequently  ex- 
changed, as  to  render  a  fixed  govern- 
ment an  impossibility.  The  only  way 
to  permanize  the  House  of  Commons  is 
to  keep  its  memben  to  the  work  they 


hayo  undertaken,  and  to  iHow  no 
shirking.— G.  C.  W. 

There  wonld  be  great  likelihood  of  a 
system  of  buying  out,  or  buying  off 
being  introduced,  if  resignation  were  do- 
pendent  on  the  will  or  interest  of  the 
member.  Constituencies  would  suffer 
at  the  most  interesting  juncturss  and 
crises  in  politics,  and  members  would 
lose  not  only  in  repute,  but  in  self- 
respect.  The  absolute  tenure  of  offios 
is  the  best. — Lambb. 

A  Member  of  Parliament  is  elected 
by  a  constitnency  to  represent  and  bo 
their  month-piece  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber. He  yolontarily  takes  noon  himself 
the  duties  which  that  office  brings  with 
it.  To  be  able  to  resign  gives  him 
power  to  play,  as  it  were,  with  those 
who  elected  him,  because  a  sudden 
whim  or  fancy  may  pixftnpt  him  to  do 
so.  It  would  not)  therefore,  be  fkir  to 
give  him  a  power  which  his  consdtn- 
ency  do  not  poesess.  According  to  the 
present  rule,  any  Member  may,  by  ac- 
cepting the  Stewardship  of  the  Chil- 
tem  Handreds  (a  nominal  affair)  yacito 
his  seat  at  any  moment  His  con- 
stituency has  not  the  power  to  call 
upon  him  to  resign; — while  he, having 
accepted  a  trust  from  them,  ought  to  bo 
compelled  to  retain  it  and  discharge  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. — F.  B.  S. 


BBPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMEMT  SOCIETIE& 


Glatgow  — LeeUtre  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Caird  on  Poetry  and  FicHon. — On  the 
orening  of  December  drd^  the  first  of 
the  second  course  of  lectures  in  the 
Corporation  Galleries  was  delivered  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Caird.  The  elegant  centre 
gallery  was  quite  crowded  with  a 
Wiionable  audience.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Lord  Provost,  who,  in 
introducing  the  lecturer,  said — On  this, 
the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Corporation  Hall  lectures,  it  must,  I  am 
satisfied,  be  to  us  alt,  and  more  especi- 


ally to  the  acting  committee,  a  source  of 
great  gratification  that  this  evening  wo 
are  met  under  such  favourable  auspices 
as  are  presented  by  this  large  and  bril- 
liant assemblage^  and  which,  but  for 
the  limited  acoommodadon  of  this  hall, 
would  have  increased  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  The  acting  commit- 
tee, encouraged  by  the  natural  success 
which  attended  last  winter's  lectures, 
has  been  stimulated  to  further  exertions 
in  regard  to  the  coming  session,  not 
only  as  respects  the  number  of  the 
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iBtAxats,  bat  abo  In  rujing  them  !n 
cluurmeter,  to  as  to  suit  diTenitjr  of 
fiasto;  and  whilst  wo  all  ooght  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  great  obligations  we  were 
under  to  the  learned  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  Univenitj  for  the  Talaable 
and  instmctiTe  information  received 
from  them  last  winter,  and  while  we 
are  taking  a  more  extensiye  range  of 
sabjoet,  1  htl  this  will  in  no  way  be 
the  least  objectionable  to  them.  And 
although  the  subject  which  is  to  be 
diaciiBsed  this  OTening,  bj  onr  reverend 
■ad  eateemed  friend,  Dr.  Caird,  is  of  a 
lighter  and  less  academical  character 
than  anatomy,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
ot  geology,  yet  I  believe  that  on  that 
aeooont  it  will  not,  in  sneh  hands,  be 
theleaa  acceptable. 

Dr.  Caird,  who  was  received  with 
mnch  applause,  aiter  some  preliminary 
observations,  said  the  topic  to  which  he 
would  ask  their  attention  was  "The 
Uses  of  Poetry  and  Fiction."  What 
was  the  use  of  poetry  and  fiction?  Was 
the  reading  of  works  of  invagination  to 
be  regarded  as  a  study  or  amusement, 
the  luxury  of  the  idle,  or  the  serious 
ceeupatioo  of  the  thoughtful?  Were 
we  to  banish  or  to  welcome  such  works 
— ^to  be  jealous  of  their  introduction, 
and  consider  the  time  devoted  to  them 
as  so  much  stolen  firom  the  more  im- 
portant business  of  life,  or  to  yield  our- 
selves unreservedly  to  thor  fascination? 
Distinguishing  books,  like  the  various 
Hamew  of  society,  were  books  of  science, 
philosophy,  theology,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  respectable  class  with  whom  we 
were  all  eager  to  own  our  fiimiliarity; 
and  poetry,  novels,  roftiances  to  b« 
ranked  at  best  among  the  doubtful  sort 
of  people  with  whom  we  are  half 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  in  public  that 
we  were  cir  terms  of  intimate  ao» 
quaintance?  Put  such  questions  to 
different  parties,  and  you  would  get 
Afferent  answers.  One  set  would  taboo 
poetry  and  fiction  altogether.  There 
was  tile  so-called  pious  order,  who  would 
exponge  them  on  religious  grounds ;  yet 
sorely  it  were  well  for  such  persons 
to  rdlsct  that  religion  had  to  do  with  all 


that  was  beautlftil  and  graceful,  as  well 
as  all  that  was  true  and  holy  in  thought 
and  life.  Novels  and  poems  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  formed  a  large  portion  of 
the  reading  of  the  public,  must  play  a 
most  momentous  part  in  the  formation 
of  character.  He  reminded  them  that 
the  Head  of  the  Church  spoke  in  para- 
bles, and  that  to  eztinguidh  poetry 
they  must  not  only  cast  out  much  that 
was  in  the  Bible,  but  obliterate  from 
the  face  of  Ood*s  Word  the  inherent 
poetry  which  a  sublimer  than  human 
art  had  impressed  on  mountain,  and 
grotto,  and  stream,  and  sea.  Another 
class,  on  business  grounds,  were  disposed 
either  to  despise,  or  at  best  to  vouchsafs 
a  very  grudging  reo^ition  to  works 
of  imagination.  Two  modem  writers 
were  at  once  poets  and  men  of  business 
^-one  of  them  all  his  life,  tiie  other  for 
a  considerable  part  of  it — he  meant 
Boms  and  Wordsworth.  Were  Bums 
and  Wordsworth  to  bo  regarded  as 
practical  men,  engaged  in  seriods,  im- 
portant, useful  afiairs,  when  collecting 
stamps  wad  testing  the  proportions  of 
malt  and  alcohol  in  beer  and  whiskey, 
and  as  mete  unpractical  dreamers  and 
idlers  in  writing  verses?  The  answer 
to  that  would  depend  upon  their  notions 
of  two  things — ^first,  of  what  was  real 
and  practical  asdisUngnished  from  what 
was  unreal  and  visionary.  And  secondly, 
of  what  was  useful,  as  distinguished 
from  what  was  useless  or  trifling.  As  to 
the  former,  he  thought  it  might  be 
made  out  that  writers  of  poetry  and 
works  of  imagination  had  often,  after 
all,  more  to  do  with  realities  than  any 
other  class  of  men — the  most  practiced 
and  business  men — and  that  it  might 
be  averred  that  fiction  was  often  traer 
than  fSact,  and  that  fictitious  works 
might  convey  to  the  mind  a  larger 
amount  of  trath  than  books  on  political 
economy,  or  such  like  works.  This  the 
rev.  lecturer  illustrated  in  his  usual 
happy  manner.  He  compared,  for  in- 
stance, John  Bnnyan*s  Pilgrim's  Pro* 
gross,  which  was  all  fiction,  with  Brad- 
shaw's  Railway  Time-table,  which  was 
allfiMt.  HeoompandalsoWordswQrtii's 
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**  Bzoanloii/'  and  wvsnl  other  works 
in  whioh  not  ono  iscideDt  ever  ooonrredi 
witli  the  minnte#  of  sederant  of  the 
Glasgow  Town  Conncil  or  of  the  Pres- 
hTtoy  of  the  bounds,  which  were  sll 
gjftod,  solid,  snbstsntial  Cuts.  He  asked 
whieb  two  torts  of  books  was  the  tmeet* 
and  which  contained  the  most  solid 
fiwd  for  the  sool  and  heart  of  man? 
Thef  should  also  understand  what  was 
the  naefnl  as  opposed  to  the  useless  and 
nugatoxy.  This  question  must  be  an* 
awered  bj  asking  another— What  was 
utility?  He  maintained  that  this,  to  a 
man,  was  not  the  mere  securing  of  the 
material  comforts  of  this  U(b.  Thought, 
purity,  lovCi  beauty,  harmony  of  sod— 
these  things  in  Tirtue  of  which  a  man 
Jying  on  a  nek  bed,  in  a  lonely  hour, 
could  say,  *'  They  may  go,  but  my  mind 
to  me  a  kingdom  is"— were  to  be  re- 
garded aa  more  predons,  and  every- 
thing  that  contributed  to  them  was  to 
he  ngarded  as  more  excellent  than 
all  the  moral  and  substantial  enjoyment 
enjoyed  by  man  through  life.  The 
eloquent  lecturer  proceeded  to  indicate 
some  of  the  uses  of  poetry  and  fiction. 
The  most  obTious  and  important  of 
4hose  uses  might  be  said  to  be  those 
three— first,  stimulation,  Uie  whole- 
some excitement  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  we  deriTO  from  this  sort  of  Utera- 
tnre ;  secondly,  the  wider  range  of  human 
experience  and  knowledge  of  life  which 
auch  books  open  up  to  us;  and,  finally, 
the  nobler  ideial  of  life  than  we  found  in 
the  comm^  world  around  us,  which 
they  set  before  us.  One  chief  cause,  at 
least,  of  the  fascination  of  poetiy  and 
fiction  was  theexeitement  or  stimulation 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  whioh  they 
gave  rise.  Poetry  might  be  described  as 
the  intellectual  wine  of  life.  The  poet 
was  distinguished  from  other  men  in 
nothing  so  much  aa  in  more  exquisite 
aenaitiTeness,  and  it  was  in  his  power  to 
awaken  that  same  susceptibility  in 
other  natures  by  sympathy.  There  was 
no  man  who  was  not  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  poet's  delight,  for  ereiy  man 
had  poetiy  in  him.  In  the  coldest, 
driest  heai^  there  was  soma  secret 


•pring  of  poetic  thoQgbt  aad  fbeUag 
ready  to  guah  out,  if  omy  some  prophet 
of  song  were  attracted  to  come  before 
him,  and  to  strike  the  rock.  The 
rererend  gentieman  then  pointed  out 
how  fiction  subserved  the  same  end  aa 
poetiy.  Fiction,  as  ■  well  aa  poetry, 
created  an  almost  instinctive  craving  for 
stimulation  and  excitement.  He  main- 
tained, and  illustrated  his  argument  at 
considerable  length,  that  novels  or  ficti- 
tious narratives  were  much  more  in- 
teresting than  real  life— first,  because 
they  condense  life;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause they  analyse  life.  In  conclusian, 
he  pointed  out  that  works  of  imagina- 
tion had  their  dangers  as  well  as  their 
advantages.  Works  of  fiction  elevated 
our  tastee,  and  enUrged  the  range  of 
our  experience  of  life.  But,  then,  the 
danger  in  reference  to  them  was,  that 
the  line  that  separated  tbar  use  from 
their  abuse  was  a  vexy  delicate  one, 
and  one  which,  but  with  great  precau- 
tion, was  extremely  apt  to  be  trana- 
gressed.  The  reverend  doctor  con* 
eluded  an  extremely  interesting  and 
able  lecture  by  cautioning  novel  readers 
against  excees  of  indu^senoe  in  that 
kind  of  literature. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanka  to  the  lec- 
turer, moved  by  Hr.  Sheriff  Bell,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Provoet, 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

ManchuUr  --r  Chaimm'M*  iVeslf- 
teriam  Chtreh  Tomng  limit  Aatock^ 
iion. — The  third  anniversaiy  soinSe  was 
held  in  the  scboohroom  behind  the 
church,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  OoL 
29.  The  president,  Mr.  Jamea  K. 
SUter, occupied  the  chair;  and  upwarda 
ol  180  ladiea  and  gentiemea  were 
present.  Tea  being  over,  the  chairman 
in  his  address  bnefly  and  pointedly 
ui^ged  the  claims  of  such  Associationa 
aa  this  upon  the  attention  and  support 
of  those  labourii^  for  the  spread  of 
education  and  rehgion,  more  especially 
ministers  and  members  of  congregationa 
to  which  they  belong.  The  annual 
report  was  then  read  1^  the  Secretary 
for  the  past  year,  Mr.  Wm.  Aiker,  ud 
was  adopted  aa  satis&etoiy  upon  the 
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tMtfoa  of  Mr.  JoMph  Wood,  fleoondad 
ij  ICr.  Samael  Johniton.  The  Rot. 
Andrenr  Inglia,  of  Wairington  (tQl 
ktelj  tho  pstlorof  this  ehareb),  havings 
mne  timo  ago  offend  a  prize  for  the 
bert  eauy  written  bj  a  member  of  this 
AaeodatioD,  then  proceeded  with  the 
deeiaion  of  the  adjadkmton,  and  finallj 
awarded  the  priie  to  Mr.  Henry  Wag- 
hon,  for  hb  eeeaj  entitled,  ''The 
Soonse  of  England's  Power."  He  (the 
Ber.  A.Inglis)  also  intimated  his  willhig* 
nsas  to  gif«  a  prize  neat  year  for  the 
saoond  ^st  essay,  prorided  a  fint  one 
be  ofiered,  and  not  less  than  ten  essays 
BSQk  in.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
annonnosd  that  Mr.  Soott  and  Mr. 
Brown,  two  members  of  the  ooogrega- 
tioo,  wonid,  eonjointly,  give  a  first 
prize.  DasMrt  was  then  placed  npon 
the  tables,  and  after  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Waghom  was  requested 
to  read  an  extract  from  his  essay, 
iridch  he  did.  The  depaties  from 
the  Tarions  Presbf  terian  and  United 
Prssbyterian  Societies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood being  present,  expressed  their 
sympBthy  and  goodwill  towards  this 
Aaodation.  The  choir  of  the  ohoroh, 
under  their  efficient  precentor,  Mr. 
Lewis,  favoured  the  meeting  with  an 
ezeellent  programme.  The  usual  Totes 
of  thanks  haring  been  acoorded,  and 
the  benediction  pronounced,  the  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  dose. 

London, — The  ChffknuU  Dioeuition 
Sodeiif,  Kennington,  the  Bot.  J.  Bald- 
win Brown,  President,  celebrated  its 
sixth  anniversary  hwt  month,  by  a 
oeiHe  in  the  lecture-room  attached  to 
Qaylands  Chapel  The  congregation, 
as  nsual,  showed  its  concurrence  with 
the  objects  of  the  society  by  a  very 
nomemns  attendance.  The  programme 
of  the  evening  indoded  an  address  from 
the  chairman,  Thomas  Walker,  Esq.,  on 
the  **  Christian  Attitude  towards  Li- 
berty  of  Thought,"  and  papers  by  C.  P. 
Mason,  Esq^  B  JL,  en  **  Self-education," 
and  hy  the  Rev.  the  President,  on  the 
''Fntnre,  according  to  the  Prophets." 
The  chairmMi,  in  the  course  of  a  closely 
addnsB,  defended  and  eulo- 


gissd  the  iriteresft  taken  by  a  christian 
congregation  in  topics  of  litsraturs, 
politics,  and  art.  Mr.  Mason's  paper 
discussed  the  relative  advantages  4d 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  exer* 
cises,  and'the  reepective  claim  of  hm* 
gusges  and  history  on  the  student, 
cantiooing  his  hearen,  hy  the  way, 
against  ostensibly  impartial  historians, 
and  recommending  the  perusal  of  op- 
posite partisan  writers  of  acknowledged 
abOity.  The  conduding-  paper,  by  Mr. 
Brown,  was  an  doquent  and  emphatic 
protest  against  certain  applicati^  of 
Scripturo  prophecy,  which  lie  sud  were 
now  cumnt,  with  undoubted  commer- 
cial success.  He  declared  himself  grieved 
and  shocked  at  the  daring  manner  in 
which  popular  expositors  <tf  Daniel  and 
St  John  selected  certain  nations  as 
immediately  about  to  sufier  the  awful 
catastrophes  prefigured  in  Scripture, 
and  contended  that  the  divine  judg- 
ments must  bet  looked  for  not  first 
amongst  the  betrayed,  prieat-ridden, 
and  unconsdoas  masses,  but  amongst 
those  to  whom  the  poor  and  ignorant 
had  been  confided,  and  believed  the  true 
Antiduist  reveded  himsdf  in  the  selfish 
arrogation  of  christian  privilege,  which 
was  to  be  met  with  at  home,  as  well  as 
the  evil  eounterfdt  of  the  divine  king- 
dom which  had  rearod  itself  abroad. 
Besdutions  were,  afterwards  submitted 
to  the  meeting,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  ohairman.  The  spsakers  being  J. 
Spencer  Baynes,  Esq,  LL.B.,  H.  B. 
Ellington,  and  John  Donltoi^  Esqs. 

London.-^ Ifiidie't  Library.^'Oa 
Monday  evening,  Dec  17th,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Mudie  received  a  large 
number  of  literary^  and  artistic  frienda 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  hall  of  his  famous  library  in  New 
Oxford-street  The  company  may  be 
said  to  have  induded  the  represenutives 
of  all  classes  of  Utemture,  sdence,  and 
art  Among  those  present  were  Sir 
Leopold  M'Clintock,  Mr.  B.  M.  Milnes, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C.,  Judge  Hali- 
burton;  Messrs.  Cook  (of  Albemarl»> 
street),  Charles  Knight,  H.  G.  Bohn, 
George  Boutledge,  Williams,  J.  Forstsr, 
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T.  Hughes,  J.  G.  MoUej,  Q,  H.  Lewes, 
AnthoDj  TroUope,  S.  Lucas,  AngoBtus  , 
SaU,  Shirley  Brooks,  Hepworth  Dixon, 
O.  Craikihank,  Professor  ICasson,  the 
TeDcrable    Mr.    Tooke,    Dn,    Charles 
Kackay,  John  Chapman,  J.  6.  Wil- 
kinson; the  BeTS.  Dr.  Camming,  T. 
Binoey,   Dr.  Halley,    B.    Brown,    W. 
Foster,  James  Martinean;  Misses  Emily 
Faithful,  Isa  Craig,  Geraldine  Jews- 
bniy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smiles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Espi- 
Bssse,  &0.,  &c.    The  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  a  variety  of  pietnres,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Mudie.-    There  were 
also  placed  in  the  niches  small  statues 
of  OliTsr  Cromwell,  by  Leifchild ;  Foley's 
beautiful  statue  of  OliTer  Goldsmith; 
Woohier's  **  Tennyson,"  snd  '*  Tanoed 
.and  Clorinda,**  a  channing  subject,  by 
Schwanthaler.     In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  were  exhibited  on  a  circular  dais  a 
large  number  of  splendid  photographs 
of  classical  remains,  of  buildings,  land- 
scapes, &C.,  and  among  the  not  least 
interesting  objects  were  a  number  of 
charming  statuettes,  &c,  in  terra  ootta, 
by  Bezzi,  chiefly  copied  from  the  antique, 
but  many  of  them  original.    The  hall  is 
a  very  beautiful  structure.    The  archi' 
tect  is  Mr.  William  Treheame.   Its  size 
18  65  feet  by  45  feet.    The  height  is 
45  feet  from  the.  ground  line,  and  the 
order  of  the  architecture  the  Ionic 

L<mdom,-^The  Pott   Office  Ubrary 
and  Literary  Atiodation^  founded  not 
long  ago  for  the  recreation  and  instruc- 
tion  (^  the  ^^men  of  letters'*  at  St 
Martin*s-le-Grand — in  other  words,  the 
employ^  of  the  General  Post  Office — is 
just   giving   a  new  sign  of   youthful 
yigour.    The  committee  announce  that, 
with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  they  have   made 
arrangements    for  the    delivery  of  a 
course  of  lectures  to  the  members  of  the 
association  and  their  friends,  between 
the  commencement  of  January  and  the 
end  of  May  next.    Mr.  Anthony  Tiol- 
lope;  Mr.  Hughes  (the  author  of  ^  Tom 
Brown's  Schmldaysy"  &c.);  Mr«  G.  H. 


Lewes  (author  of  the  **  BlograpliiMi 
mstoij  of  Philosophy,"  **  Sea -side 
Studies,"  &o.)i  Mr.  George  Grossmith; 
Mr.  T.  A.  Trollops  (author  of  '*  The 
Girlhood  of  Catherine  de  Medict,"  *"  A 
Decade  of  Italian  Women,"  &e.,  &cOt 
Mr.  West;  and  Mr.  Sondamore,  have 
ooDsented  to  take  part  in  the  course. 
The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered  in  the 
Returned  Letter  Boom  of  the  General 
Post  Office,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of 
January,  at  8  p.m.,  when  Mr  Anthony 
TroUope,  the  celebrated  novelist*  will 
maugurate  the  course  by  a  lecture  on 
an  excellently-chosen  subject,  **  The 
Civil  Service  as  a  Profession."  The 
committee  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  issue  of  tickets  for  the  oourse,  on 
very  moderate  terms,  and  they  antioi* 
pate  being  able  to  issue  a  small  number 
of  tickets  for  single  lectures. 

The  Mancheater  PubUo  Free  Librae 
riei. — ^The  righth  annual  report  of  the 
committee  of  these  institutions  to  the 
City  Council  has  been  printed.    From 
its  pages  we  gather  the  fdlowtng  feets, 
which  may  prove  snggeetive  to  some  of 
our  readers  who  are  cooneeted  with 
smaller  libraries.    The  stock  ol  books 
in  all  the  departments  on  the  5th  of 
September  was  53,745;  the  additione 
made    during    the   preceding    twelve 
months  amounting  to  2,505  volumee. 
The  aggregate  issues  during  the  same 
period  were — in  the  reference  depart- 
ment  of  the  chief  library,   183,084; 
and  in  the  lending  department,  74.423. 
The  issues  at  the  branch  libraries  were 
126,822,   raising    the    aggregate    to 
323,829,  and  giving  a  daily  average  of 
1,250,  or  an  increase  of  208  volnmee 
per  day,  as  compared  with  1858-9. 
During  the  year,  the  committee  adopted 
the  reoomnsendation  of  the  librarian  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  borrowers,  from 
the  various   lending   departments,  a 
supply  of  the  best  monthly  periodicals, 
of  a  general  literary  charscter,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  lent  books.    About  eighty 
numbers  monthly  of  various  populw 
periodicals  are  now  provided  for  the 
lending   departments.     The  •volumes 
accumulating   from   these    psriodical 
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{NiWeatioiw  fl»  most  aoeepUbla  addi* 
tiaas  to  the  shelTcs  of  the  lending  libn* 
riM.  The  borrowerB  highly  appreciate 
this  provision.  The  innea  in  the  refe- 
lence  department  of  the  chief  librarj 
are  thne  olaanfied: — Theology,  3,825; 
Phflesophy,  1,174;  Hiatorf,  18,585; 
Fditica  and  Gommeroe,  34,801;  Sol- 


enoes  and  Arts,  10,585;  Literatnre 
and  Polygraph  J,  54,1  U.  The  lending 
department: — Theology,  734;  Philo- 
sophy, 622;  History,  12,967;  Politics 
and  Commerce,  549 ;  Sciences  and 
Arts,  3,557;  Literatnre  and  Polygra* 
phy,  55,994. 


LITBBABT  NOTES. 


It  Isaaid  that  Mr.  Fronde  is  the  mw 
editor  of  Franks  MajfOMtne. 

Edward  Everett,  the  American 
orator,  and  author  of  the  "Life  of 
Washington,**  in  the  **  EneycIopsBdia 
Britanniea,"  has  undertaken  a  bio- 
graphy ef  Franklin. 

White  and  Riddle's  edition  of  Friend's 
Latin-fiaglish  Dictionary,  is  advancing 
in  press,  for  isms  tkii  month. 

The  private  library  of  L«gh  Hnnt 
hss  been,  it  is  reported,  sold  to  Messrs. 
Ticknor  and  Field,  the  American  pnb« 


Messrs.  Brown  and  Taggard,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  iBsaed  a  new  editioo  of  Car* 
lyle*s  **  Essays,"  elegantly  got  up,  and 
copMmsily  indexed. 

Gniaot  has  jnst  issued  the  first  volume 
ef  the  transUtion  of  Shakespere,  to 
which  his  work,  **  Shakespere  and  His 
Times,"  is  the  prolegomena. 

The  Le  Bas  Priie  Essay  subject  in 
Csmbridge  is,  "  The  History  of  Greek 
Leanung  in  England  prior  to  Charles 
l.'s  Beign." 

La  Grange's  "Diary,*  containing 
many  hitherto  unknown  particulars 
r^rding  Moli^re,  is  to  be  re-published 
in  Paris. 

Five  hundred  and  three  newspapers 
aan  now  published  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  memoirs  and  assays 
have  just  been  re-pablished. 

"The  Men  of  Homer,"  by  M.  S. 
Delonae,  is  aknost  ready. 

Hawthorne  is  engaged  on  a  new  ro- 


"  Loved  and  Lost,"  a  child's  book, 
by  L.  A.  Meredith,  Australia,  is  to  be 
issued  (Olustrated  by  Messrs.  Day). 

Mr.  John  Satcliffe  has  a  work  on 


self-edncatica  In  the  press.  It  Is  to  be 
a  guide-book  on  the  subject 

May's  (clerk  assistant  to  the  House 
of  Commons)  "Constitutional  History 
of  England,  from  George  III.,"  is  to  be 
issued  this  month  by  Longmans. 

"  Port  Royal"  ia  the  title  of.  a  work 
by  Charles  Beard,  B.A.|  which  onght 
to  be  of  great  interest  It  is  to  be 
issued  at  an  early  date. 

"  Shakespere's  ContemporariM,  and 
other  Works,"  Lilly,  Greene,  and  Mar- 
lowe, is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by 
Frans  Bodenstedt,  the  German  com- 
mentator. 

Knno  Fischer,  the  biographer  and 
critic  of  Bacon,  has  iasned  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  Modem  Phi- 
loaophy,"«-On  Kant  and  kit  Sjfstem. 

Freiligarth,  the  German  poet,  has 
contributed  a  Biography  of  Coleridge  to 
Tauchnits's  edition  it  the  poems  of  the 
Sage  of  Highgate. 

"  Home  Ballads,"  by  J.  G.  WhitUer, 
the  Barton  of  New  England,  ace  just 
announced. 

The  Lond(m  Review  has  incorporated 
the  Leader. 

"  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson," 
Series  IL,  will  be  issued  shoitly. 

A  "History  of  England,"  by  J.  A. 
St  John,  vol.  i.,  to  be  comprised  in  six 
volumes,  is  in  the  press,  for  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co. 

"  The  Glasse  of  Time,  in  the  I^rst 
and  Second  Age,  Divinely  Handled  by 
Thomae  Pej^ton,  of  Grays'  Inn,  1620," 
when  Milton  was  twelve  years*  old,  is 
.  said,  in  an  article  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican JUvteWf  to  have  a  great  resem- 
blance in  structure  and  expression  to 
the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
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John  etnait  Miirs  "  Esaaj  on  Li- 
berty" has  been  tranelated  into  Frenoh 
bj  M.  Dapont  White. 

**  Baron  Mnnchanaen**  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Uneeian  tongne,  and  is 
published  bj  Trobner. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton — herself  a 
Sheridan, — is  preparing  *'  LiTes  of  the 
Sheridans." 

Mr.  Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  is 
shortly  to  make  his  dilnU  as  a  i>amter. 

Mr.  Woolmer  has  completed  a  bust  of 
Professor  Sedgwick.  He  has  in  hand 
one  of  Bar.  F.  D.  Manrioe,  and  holds  a 
commission  for  one  of  Geoi|;e  Ste- 
phenson, for  the  Oxford  New  Mnsenm. 

A  bust  ot  Bessel,  the  German  astro* 
nomer,  by  Herr  Siemering,  is  to  be 
erected  beside  that  of  JSanti  &o.»  al 
KcBoigsbnrg  University. 

The  letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
Foondress  of  St.  Cyr,  Scanon's  wife, 
and  Lonis  XlV.'s  mistress,  are  to  be 
published  in  Paris  in  a  genuine  edition. 
Sevign^s  have  been  re-issned  and  r»- 
edit^. 

Bowdler's  ''  Family  Shakespere" 
(which  has  of  late  been  issued  by  dif- 
ferent publishers),  is  likely  soon  to  be 
superseded  by  Chambers*  **  Illustrated 
Household  Shakespere,"  with  the  pecu- 
liarity that  "in  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  verse  would  be  rendered  de- 
fective by  excision,  a  word  better  adapted 
for  family  reading  is  sabstttuted."  It 
is  to  be  jointly  edited  by  W.  Chambeia 
and  B.  Carruthers. 

**  The  Adventnrea  of  Philip**  are  to 
be,  from  month  to  month,  idated  by 
Thackeray  in  the  ComhUlf  and  **  Ba- 
venshoe*'  is  the  title  of  a  story  to  ba 
tdd  by  Henry  Kingsley,  in  AiaemUMs 
Ma/gagm^  during  the  year. 

The  '*  BncyelopsBdia  Britannica"  is 
now  oompleted. 

Meredith's  "  Evan  Hanington"  is  no 
longer  to  sppear  once  a  loeeJ;,  but  is  to 
be  collected,  settled,  and  bound,  in  a 
new  issue. 

Bennett,  the  song  writer,  is  to  present 
the  pubUc  with  a  <'Wom  Wedding- 
ring.- 

Motley,  the  historiim  of  *'  The  Dutch 


Bepdblie,"  oontinuM  the  tfaema  in  *'Th# 
History  pf  the  United  Netherlands." 

Dante,  the  poet  and  the  nationalist, 
is  to  have  a  colossal  statue  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  the  Piazza  della  Sig- 
nofia,  Florence,  It  is  proposed  to 
inaugurate,  on  the  sixth  centenary  of 
his  birth,  1865,  a  quinquennial  Dante 
festival.  A  national  five  volumed  8vol 
edition  of  his  complete  works  is  to  be 
issued  by  subscription,  price  £3. 

Mr.  Woodward  will  continue  the 
issue  of  the  *'  Stuart  Papers." 

Alexis  de  Tocqnevilie*s  unpiblished 
"  works  and  correspondence  **  are  in  th« 
press. 

M.  Desmarets  is  at  an  eariy  date  to 
superintend  a  new  monthly  review—* 
^  La  Crittqoe  Francaase." 

A  biography  of  Anne  of  Brittany, 
consort  of  Oharles  VIIL  and  Lonis  XIL, 
1477^1514,  is  to  be  published  in 
April,  firam.  the  pen  of  M.  Leionx  do 
Liney. 

A  *' Biography  of  Lord  Macau1ay,'*by 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  American  re- 
viewer, editor  of  the  Botion  Tratuor^ 
18  to  precede  Sheldon's  ''Biverside" 
'edition  of  the  historian's  '*  Essays." 

A  revised  and  augmented  edition  of 
Laurence's  ''Life  of  Fielding"  is  As 
preporatum, 

George  Finlay^  whose  studies  in 
Hellenistie  history  have  already  won 
him  reputation,  is  now  engaged  on  a 
**  History  of  the  Greek  Bev^utico." 

The  second  volume  of  Dr,  Vaughan's 
elaborate  work, "  Bevolutions  in  Eoglbh 
History,"  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published,  like  its  prsdeceasor,  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.  The 
new  volume  is  to  be  entitled  **  Bevolu- 
tions in  Beligion,"  and  will  present 
tfao  great  phases  of  English  history 
under  the  Tudors. 

A  new  and  original  work,  by  the  Bev. 
George  Bawlinson,  the  translator  of 
Herodotus,  and  Banpton  Lecturer  for 
1859,  is  in  preparation  by  the  Messrs. 
Longman.  It  will  be  entitled  "  Christ- 
ianity and  Heathenism,"  and  will  con- 
sist of  nine  sermons  recently  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford. 


No.  I.— SIB  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

Thb  ckaxt  of  Logic  and  MetaplijrBicB  in  the  Uniyenity  of  Bdin- 
Vnrgh  was  formally  and  speeifioally  institated  in  1708,  thouf^h  Lo^o 
had  been  taugkt  aa  a  part  of  tke  eurrieulum  &om  the  period  of  its 
fbfOBdatioa  (1S82).  Four  professors  ooeupied  that  ohair  daring  an 
tntire  oentinrT.  Dr.  James  Finlajson,  who  resigned  office  in  1808, 
was  SQcceedea  br  Dr.  David  Bitohie,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton.  Dr.  Bitchie  was  certainly  not  a  man  of  rich, 
lipe,  original  mind.  He  pnrsned  very  mnoh  the  same  course  as  one 
CI  his  predeeessors,  Mr.  John  Bruce ;  and  was  much  less  intellectnal 
in  his  system  than  Plrofessor  Stevenson,  who  had  held  the  same 
offiee  during  the  forty-four  years,  1780 — 1775,  and  was  the  first 
penon  who  em]^oyed  Locke's  "Bssay  on  the  Human  ITnderstand* 
mg"  aa  an  academical  text-book.  Dr.  Bitchie  divided  his  annual 
coarse  of  prelections  into  four  parts,  via.,  lot.  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
a  eatuweeiwi  of  the  faculties  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired ;  wiw 
remarks  on  their  powers,  tneir  defects,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  their  improvement:  2ad.  The  Theory  and  Laws  of 
Evidenee:  Srd.  Beasoning,  Syllogistic  and  Inductive:  and  4th. 
Method ;  and  a  few  lectures  on  Universal  Grammar  completed  his 
round  of  (so-called)  Logical  and  Metaphysical  disquisition.  It  was 
IB  reference  to  this  system  that  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  1883, 
saad,  "  Ld  Scotland  the  chairs  of  Lo^c  have,  for  generations,  taught 
anytiung  rather  than  the  science  which  thev  nominally  profess." 

la  lOirch,  1836,  Dr;  Bitchie  resigned  the  chair  he  Had  held  for 

twenty-eight  years,  and  it  fell  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 

to  sdeet  a 'successor.    Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  announced  himself  as 

a  candidate ;  but  again,  as  before,  declined  to  employ  that  form  of 

personal  solicitation,  the  geuteel  beggary  of  canvassing.    Other 

eaadidatea  also  entered  the  field.    A  &w  of  their  names  may  now 

be  mentioned.     Bev.  Mr.  Muster,  a  clergyman  in  the  Scottish 

cfanrcii  at  Botterdam,  author  of  a  religious  essay  "On  Mutual 

Beeognition  in  the  Kext  World ;"  Hamilton's  former  antagonist  in 

phrenologio  firays,  Mr.  George  Combe,  famous  for  his  *'Consti* 

tution  of  Man,    and  many  other  works  of  merit  and  utility  ,*  Mr. 

WiOiam  Spalding,  then  a  young  advocate,  author  of  some  able 

Sbakespere  eritieiam,  but  since  worthily  known  as  a  writer  on,  and 

a  profeesor  of.  Logic ;  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  then  known  as 

the  author  of  ^e  "  Natural  History  of  Bnthusiasm,"  **  Spiritual 

Despotism,''  Ao.,  but  since  more  extensively  recognized  as  a  man  of 

nun  on  account  of  his   "Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life," 

'*LorohL,*'  **W««ley,"  "Ancient  Christianity,"  &o,     Hamilton-* 
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whose  repute  liad  spremd  orer  Europe,  and  thronghout 
who  had  been  greeted  in  1836  by  Brandis,  the  truislator  of  Aris- 
totle and  the  historian  of  Philosophy,  as  the  "  distinguished  master 
of  the  peripatetic  philosophy ;"  wno  had  been  spoken  of  by  Cousin 
as  a  "  critic  whose  erudition  eoualb  his  sagacity ;"  as  the  "  one  man 
in  Great  Britain  quallEed  to  be  the  representative  of  Scotluid  in 
the  great  council  of  European  philosophy" — did  net  appear  so 
likely  to  be  successful  as  one  would  have  thought.  Only— or  at 
least  chiefly^— by  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  ^ougham.  Homer, 
Pillans,  Jeffrey,  Napier,  Wilson,  Eev.  Archibald  AliiBon,  auUior  of 
the  "  Essay  on  Taste,"  &c.,  was  he  spared  a  second  defeat.  So 
Ughtl^r  does  sectarian  seal  allow  conscience  to  weieh  in  maltem  of 
this  kind,  that  a  sort  of  zest  was  added  to  the  hope  or  excluding'him, 
because  of  the  indispatably  high  position  he  neld.  Spalding,  we 
believe,  withdrew >  Musten  found  a  panegyrist;  Combe,  by  pro- 
mising to  keep  logical  and  pkrenologiGai  science  at  adeoent  distance, 
found  three  supporters ;  and  the  fight  was  warmly  waged  for  Isaac 
Taylor  against  William  Hamilton.  The  latter  was  ekcted  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  four;  the  votes  standing  thus — Taylor,  14 ^ 
Hamilton,  18.  jDespito  the  evocation  of  the  standing  and  favourito 
assassin  of  reputation  in  Edinburgh — ^the  odium  ike^gtieum>'-^nght 
triumphed,  and  merit  gained  its  true  place.  Sir  Williium  Hamilton 
took  the  tost-oaths,  and  the  chair. 

He  was  then  forty*  eiffht  years  of  Sjg^e.  In  this,  his  glorious  nrime, 
''his  bodily  frame  was  like  a  breathing  intolleet,  and  his  sou  could 
travel,  as  on  eagles*  wings,  over  the  tops  of  all  the  mountmns  of 
knowledge.  He  seemed  to  have  entored,  as  it  were  by  Divine 
ri^ht,  into  the  possession  of  all  knowledge.  He  eame  to  it,  Hke  a 
fair  inheritance,  as  a  king  comes  to  his  throne.  All  the  regions  of 
litorature  were  spread  out  before  his  view;  all  the  avenues  of 
science  stood  open  at  his  command.  A  simpler  and  a  grander  nature 
iiever  arose  out  of  darkness  into  human  life ;  a  truer  and  a  manlier 
charactor  God  never  made.  How  plain,  and  yet  how  polished^  was 
his  life  in  all  its  ways ;  how  refined,  yet  how  robust  and  broads  his 
intolligence  in  all  its  workinffs !    ...    To  his  last  moments  he 

J  preserved  a  temper  indomitaole  under  the  disablement  vnth  which» 
br  many  years,  he  had  so  heroicallv  striven;  but  in  these  days, 
when  his  body  was  unbroken,  and  his  Blind  untamed  by  disease, 
how  widely  and  how  freely  his  energies  expatiated  over  all  the 
gardens  of  speculation ;  how  he  hailea  with  welcome  every  fresh 
suggestion,  giving  back  ten  times  more  than  he  received.  •  •  . 
He  was  a  giant  in  every  field  of  intellectual  action."  * 

"  Sir  Wilbam  Hamilton  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Logjc  and  Meta* 
physics  in  July,  1836.  In  the  interval  between  his  appointment  and 
the  commencement  of  the  college  session  (November  of  the  same 
year),  the  author  was  assiduously  occupied  in  makiog  preparations 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.    The  principal  part  of  these 

^  Pral  J.  F.  Ferri«r*s  "  Soottiah  Philosophy;  a  SUttmeD^"  p.  1ft. 


dttties-oonsistod,  aecQrding  to  the  practice  of  the  TJmvenitr,  in  the 
d^erj  of  a  ooune  of  lectures  on  the  subjeote  assigned  to  the  chair. 
On  his  appointment  to  the  professorship,  Sir  WiiHam  Hamilton 
ezperienoea  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  character  of 
the  course  of  lectures  on  Philosophy,  which,  while  doing  justice  to 
the  subject,  would  at  the  same  time  meet  the  wants  of  his  auditors, 
who  were  ordinarily  composed  of  oomparatiTely  young  students,  in 
the  second  year  of  their  uniyersitjr  cunicolum.  .  •  .  But  those 
Tcry  qualities  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  speoulatiye 
thinkers,  joined  to  his  lore  of  precision  and  system,  and  his  lofty 
idesl  of  philosophical  composition,  served  but  to  make  him  the  more 
keenlr  sHtc  to  the  requirements  of  his  subject,  and  to  the  difficulties 
that  my  in  the  way  of  combining  elementary  instruction  in  philo- 
sophy with  the  adequate  discussion  of  its  topics.  Hence-,  although 
eren  at  this  period  his  methodised  stores  of  learning  were  ample 
and  pertinent,  the  opening  of  the  coUeg^e  session  found  him  still 
reading  and  reflecting,  and  unsatLsfled  with  eyen  the  smallportion 
of  matter  which  he  mid  been  able  to  commit  to  writing*  His  first 
course  of  lectures  (Metaphysical)  thus  fell  to  be  written  during^  the 
currency  of  the  session  (1836-7).  The  author  was  in  the  habit  of 
deliyering  three  lectures  each  week ;  and  each  lecture  was  written  on 
the  day,  or,  more  properly,  on  the  eyening  uid  night,  preceding  its 
deliyery.  The  course  of  Metaphysics,  as  it  is  now  giyen  to  the 
world,  is  the  result  of  this  nightly  toil,  unremittingly  sustained  for 
a  period  of  five  months."  *  We  have  quoted  t&s  authoritatiye 
st^ment  for  its  breyity,  plainness,  and  force.  It  is  right,  howeyer, 
that  we  should  subjoin  the  remark  Hamilton  makes  regarding  the 
lactares  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  and  Dr.  John  Young,  of  Belfast : 
*'  IRie  lectures  of  both  professors  were  posthumonsly  published ; 
and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  works  deliberately  sub- 
Biitted  to  general  criticism  by  their  authors."  f 

The  lectures — now  published  under  most  able  and  admirable 
editorship — contained  an  elaborate,  condensed,  systematic  exposition 
of  the  more  popular  and  communicable  portions  of  metaphysical 
science.  The  introductory  prelections  on  the  utility,  (a)  suDJectiye 
(h)  objective,  the  nature,  causes,  method,  and  divisions  of  philosophy, 
are  admirably  composed,  and  quite  fitted  to  attract  and  fascinate  the 
youthful  aumtory  who,  with  fresh  minds  and  opening  intellects, 
came  into  the  class-room  of  1^  distinguished  thinker  m  search  of 
light  upon  the  dark,  mysterious,  and  uncertain  questions  which 
their  consciousness  was  only  as  yet  beginning  to  be  pained  by. 
The  terse,  dear,  forcible,  exactly-chosen  and  well-arranged  words, 
in  which  the  ideas  were  expressed,  first  attracted,  and  then  arrested 
attention ;  curiosity  awoke,  thoueht  became  excited,  the  flush  of  a 
new  pleasure  sped  along  the  soul,  and  the  philosophic  spirit,  ten- 
deney,  wish,  wece  energized  and  exhilaratedly  set  in  operation. 

*  HaimltoQ*8  '*  Lectures  on  If etaphyeios,"  vol. !.,  Preface,  p.  ix. 
t  HamUtoa's  **  Beid,"  p.  868. 
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The  dark  hazel  eye,  wHicfa  liad  tnvrened  the  whole  round  of  speov- 
lation,  and  won,  by  the  magic  of  its  own  indnBtiy,  the  secrets  oCan 
tJl  bat  nniyersal  erudition,  shed  its  lambency,  like  a  light,  into 
your  Tery  being ;  the  fnll,  dear,  resonant  voioe  swole  upon  the  ear 
with  the  progress  of  the  nerronsly  composed  and  admirably  mea- 
snred  sentences  each  one  of  which  bore  itself  like  a  wave  in  the 
tide  of  thonght.  Each  lectvire  was  a  Toyage  of  the  mind.  The 
play  of  feature,  as  he  read,  added  astonishingly  to  the  effect  of 
each  forth-reaeh  of  the  mind.  He  sits  behind  a  table  on  whidli 
a  lisht  reading-stand  is  placed;  his  fine  bust,  surmounted  by  a 
noble,^  squaire,  well-developed  and  proportioned  head,  strike  the 
spectator  as  commanding  and  powerful.  His  brows  are  curved 
and  full,  but  dinted;  his  nose  is  Greek  in  the  precision  of  its 
form,  bat  Bomanesque  in  the  finnness  of  its  contour ;  his  mouth 
is  chiselled  with  decisive  lines,  bat  tokens  of  sarcastic  energy 
sometimes  show  themselves.  His  is  an  impressive  not  an  im- 
posing pertonnel.  In  thought  and  appearance  alike  he  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  masterful  individuality  tnat  demands  and  gains  atten- 
tion— ^almost  homage.  The  manner  of  the  man  and  Sie  mode  of 
his  procedure  being  known,  the  interest  deadens  to  these  exter- 
nalities, and  concentrates  on  the  matter  of  the  lecture.  As  his 
statuesque  and  sculptured  thought  reveals  its  significance  to  the 
mind,  mseiplehood  almost  insensibly  took  possessi^m  of  the  hearer. 
The  hitherto  secret  activities  and  unknown  powers  of  intellection 
be(»me  realities-— whose  facts,  phenomena,  processes,  results,  laws* 
&c.,  formed  a  newly  discovered  Cosmos  even  more  interesting  than 
that  of  which  the  material  heaven  and  earth  are  component  parts. 
The  idea  given  of  the  science  and  its  teacher  is  such  as  stimulated 
the  mind,  and  determines  all  its  vigour  to  the  pursuit  of  the  studies 
recommended  to  its  investigative  researdi.  Calculating  on  tiie 
effect  thus  produced,  the  Lectures,  while  they  do  not  lose  their 
fre^ness  and  brillianey»  become  more  staid,  serious,  formal,  and 
intensified.  He  proclauns  that  "  The  wh(^  of  science  is  the  answer 
to  these  three  questions :— Ist.  What  are  the  facts  or  phenomena 
to  be  observed  r  2nd.  What  are  the  laws  which  regulate  theao 
facts,  or  under  which  these  phenomena  appear  P  Srd.  What  are 
the  resl  results,  not  immediately  manifested,  which  these  facta 
or  phenomena  warrant  us  in  drawing  H"  and  the  following  is  a 
tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  topics  which  he  proposes  to  con- 
sider, viz. :— 

£mpn«l  P.Teb«i<«7.    ?Con.ti«  Powm  (W5D  «k1  D»i«> 
I  (  Gognittoiu —  Logie. 

Results.— Ontology,        |  Being-  of  Go4. 
Inleraitud  Psycbologj,   ( Immortslitj  of  ths  Soul,  &o. 
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Bat  he  limita  Us  Leotares  afterwarda  to  "two  eonnes— the  one 
on  Phienomenology,  Psyohologjr,  or  Mental  PhUoeophv  in  general ; 
the  other,  on  Nomology,  Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  tne  Cognitiye 
Faeoltiefl  in  particular; '  thus  leaTing  his  system  defective  in  an 
explicitly  reasoned  forth  philosophy  of  the  Conative  activities,  and 
the  groand  of  morals  and  politics,  in  an  explanation  of  the  basis  of 
Art,  and  in  a  well-fonnded  Natural  Theology,  Ontology,  Suy, 

Nine  leetnree  are  deroied»  after  an  acute  explication  of  philo- 
eophical  terms,  to  an  analysis  of  conBcioosaess.  These  are,  perhaps* 
the  most  Tiduable  chapters  on  Psychology  which  the  present  century 
•has  produced — so  keen  is  the  insight  into  the  operations  of  the 
mind  it  betokens ;  so  carefully,  painstakingly  exact,  are  the  terms 
employed  in  the  detail  of  facte ;  so  stem  and  uncompromising  is 
the  induction ;  so  rigidly  consecutiTe  and  so  expert  is  the  reason- 
ing ;  so  striking  and  so  interesting  is  the  examination,  that  thought 
JuJta  awhile  to  bethink  itself  how  it  erer  became  possible  to  trans- 
form the  dry  and  arid  scholasticism  of  bygone  aays  into  a  valley 
c^  viaion,  so  prolific  in  promise,  so  fertile  in  delight.  Masses  of 
teamed  men,  battalioned  together  in  maintenance  of  a  peculiar 
theory,  deploy  before  the  mtellectual  eye;  but  the  trenchant 
weapon  of  the  consummate  analyst  is  pomted  to  the  flaw  in  the 
mailed  armour  of  his  opponents,  and  he  cuts  bone-deep  into  the 
eeemingly  secure  harness.  Systems  that  had  braved  the  logician's 
assaults  for  a  thousand  years  perished  at  a  single  stroke,  and  yet 
the  destroying  critic  was  able  to  preserve  his  auditor's  faith  in 
Metaphysics,  though  the  wrecks  of  ages  lay  in  ruin  round  him. 
The  intellectual  forces,  that  had  moved  the  world  and  moulded 
history,  were  touched  by  an  inexorable  logie,  and  they  became 
palaied  and  poweriess ;  but  out  of  their  ruins  arose  the  evidence  of 
the  new  certainties  and  the  higher  faiths  upon  which  the  future 
was  to  be  reconstructed. 

Consciousness  having  been  elaborately  proven  to  **  be  the  general 
faculty  out  of  which  the  special  faculties  of  knowledge  are  evolved," 
the  following  distribution  of  faculties  ia  then  advanced  and  dis- 
cussed as  a  catalogue  of  the  oal^  "attributes  of  mind  not  to  be 
eonfounded,»-not  to  be  analysed  into  each  other/'  viz. : — 

i     /     ¥   »> ^  *•  i    Exteraal  ^  Percflptioo, 

2     I  »''«•»»»•»       t    Internal  =  Self-CoiucioiunesB, 

O  §     I    ^^  CooMrvstiv6  =  Memory. 
"S^       Trro       J    ^'  f   WtthoQt  Will  =  Sneffestion. 

Ij    /  !«•  B»P"<«»«"^     1   With  Will  =  ReminiS^ 

*^        IV.  S^preseotatifv  =  IimginaiioD. 

V.  EUbormtiv«  =  Cfmiparison,  Faeulty  of  BeUtioas. 

VI.  Begulativs  =  Beaaoo — Commoa  Sense. 


I 

O 


Extraordinary  learning,  wonderful  reproductive  power,  great 
acuteness,  and  much  analytic  skill  are  displayed  in  the  consideration 
of  these  various  topics ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  valid  criticism,  im- 
portant information*  and  captivating  speculation*  ia  to  be  found  in 
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the  leoturee  deroted  to  their  erolntion ;  while  the  Binewy  and  flexile 
style  continues  to  be  attractiTe,  iBstmctiTe,  and  exemplary. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  the  mode  of  composing  these 
Lectures  piecemeal,  and'  from  day  to  day,  without  a  fixed  plan 
efficaciously  before  U)e  mind,  and  with  the  dire  necessity  of  appearing 
each  day  with  the  matter  for  an  hour's  delirery  always  operative  in 
thought,  did  not  permit  of  a  more  correct  distribution  of  mattepy 
and  a  greater  equivalence  of  part  to  part ;  and  that  the  author's 
afber^health  gave  little  opportunity  for  reconstruction.  The  whole 
original  plan  of  the  Lectures  was  never  finished,  and  of  the  few 
latter  ones  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  merely  hurried  to  a  dose,  to 
suit  the  author's  exigencies  in  the  session.  The  six  concluding 
Lectures  on  "  The  Feelings"  are  cramped  and  unsatisfactory ;  full  as 
they  are  of  glimpses  of  far-radiating  truths,  they  do  not  finish  in  the 
sustained,  dignified,  elaborate,  and  formal  manner  which  the  open* 
ing  discourses  lead  one  to  anticipate.  Nor  are  the  relegated  matters 
all  wound  off  in  this  course.  The  development  of  the  distinctivelj 
Hamiltonian  philosophical  principle  of  the  conditioned,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  tne  expositicm  of  substance  and  phenomenon, — one  o€ 
the  "most  momentous,  and  hitherto  most  puzzling  problems  of 
mind,"— -has  not  been  entered  upon ;  and  the  vital  and  testing 
question  of  "  Liberty  or  Necessity,"  though  referred  to  the  departr 
ment  treating  of  the  conative  powers,  finds  no  place  at  all  in  the 
course.  The  Lectures  have  now  been  published,  and  the  notes 
of  the  editor  show  that,  under  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  it  has 
often  been  advisable  for  him, — as  for  Vt,  Thomas  Brown, — ^to  omit 
"  (excusable,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances)  to  advertise  his  pupil 
when  he  is  not  original."  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  Lectures 
consists  of  matter  translated  from  the  chief  writers  of  Germany ;  and 
while  expressing  our  high  admiration  of  their  general  texture, 
we  cannot  avoid  wishing  that  they  had  been  freer  from  this 
said  blemish  of  "  appropriation,"  which  he  attributed  to  Brown. 

"  The  Lectures  on  Logic,  Hke  those  on  Metaphysics,  were  chiefly 
composed  during  the  session  in  which  they  were  first  delivered 
(1837-8)";  and  **the  circumstances  and  manner  of  their  oompo* 
sition"  were  similar.  '*In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  series,  the 
author  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  previous 
writers,  many  of  whom  are  but  little  known  in  this  country.  To 
the  works  of  the  German  Logicians  of  the  present  centuiy,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Krug  and  Esser,"  they  are  "under  special 
obligations,"  as  the  editor's  preface  admits. 

These  Lectures  op<*n  witn  a  definition  o£  Logio.  As  he  had 
been  unable  "  to  facilitate  the  labour  (of  the  class)  to  his  pupils 
and  himself,  by  exhibiting,  in  a  Manual  or  Text-book,  the  order 
of  his  doctrine  and  a  summary  of  its  contents,"  he  introduced  a  very 
wise  expedient,  — "  one  prevalent  on  the  Continent/' — as  far  as 
possible  to  supply  the  want,  viz.,  to  comprise  the  general  statements 
m  propositions  or  paragraphs,  which  he  dictated  slowly,  that  they 
might  be  fully  taken  down  in  writing.    This  excellent  and  advisabls 
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cntme  adds  much  to  the  Tftluo  of  these  LectnTee,^  Bectuing  ooneiBe 
statement,  and  inviting  critical  exanunation.  Ijiese  paragraphs, 
in  fact,  form  almost  a  complete  brief  risumi  of  his  logical  tenets 
encased  in  a  running  commentary  4  the  text  concentrating  and 
illuminating  the  context,  and  the  context  expoonding,  expanding, 
4md  illustrating  the  text,  in  fine  co-operative  harmony. 

As  there  was  more  actual  work  to  be  dcne^  the  Lectures  in  this 
'Course  are  fewer  and  shorter.  Exercises  required  to  be  prescribed, 
«nd  formulas  needed  to  be  written  out  in  diagramic  shapeliness ; 
while  dictation-writing  was  a  slow  and  interraoting  process. 

Logic  haying  been  defined  as  "  the  science  or  the  laws  of  thought 
as  thought,"  Sie  definition,  the  utility,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
ecienoe,  were  aaccessively  discoursed  on.  The  following  is  a  "  con- 
spectus" of  the  subjects  then  submitted  to  the  class,  and  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  subsequent  lectures,  vi£. : — 

General  or  Abstract  Logic  ia  divided  into  two  parts, — pare  and  modified. 

I.  PuRB  Looio.  We  may  think;  and  we  may  think  toell.  Logic  must 
eonaider  the  conditions  of  the  poaHbSity  of  thinking;  it  mnst,  however,  display 
not  only  the  laws  of  poasihie,  bat  the  laws  of  perfect  thinking.  It,  therefore, 
falls  into  two  parts,  the-ene  of  which  investigates  the  fernuil  conditions  of  mere 
tliiidcing;  the  other  the  conditieos  of  thinking  welL  '4.  In  regard  to  the  former; 
— Che  conditions  ef  mere  thinking  are  given  ia  certain  elementary  reqnisites; 
4Uid  that  part  of  Logic,  which  analyses  and  conaiders  these,  may  be  called  its 
Stoickeiohg^f  or  doctrine  ef  elements.  These  elements  are  either  (a)  laws  or 
O)  prodttcts.  iL  In  regard  to  the  Utter,  as  perfect  thinking  is  an  end,  and  as 
the  elementary  means  being  supposed,  the  conditions  of  an  end  are  the  ways  or 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished;  that  part  of  Logic  which  analyzes' 
and  coBMderB  the  methods  of  perfect  thinking  may  be  called  its  fi^ethodology  or 
doctrine  of  method."  Thos,  pure  logic  is  divisible  into  two  parts.  Ist.  Into 
Steiehnology,  or  the  doctrine  of  elements.  And  2nd.  Methodology,  or  the  doctrine 
of  method.  Loeieal  Stoidheiologg  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Thefint  treats  of 
the  fandaroental  laws  of  thinking,  the  nniversal  conditions  of  the  thinkable,— 
noetic— Donolegy.  The  ueomd  treats  of  the  laws  of  thinking  as  governing  the 
epeoial  fonctinas,  facmlties  or  products  of  thongfat,  ss  conception,  or  simple  apprs* 
ben»ion,  jodgment,  and  reasoning, — dianoetic — dynamic.  This  part  will,  there- 
fore, f^ll  into  three  divisions,  corresponding  to  conception,  jadgment,and  reasoning. 

Logical  MetluMogg  is  conversant  about  the  regulated  ways  or  methods 
by  which  the  means  of  thinking  are  conducted  to  the  end  of  thinking  wdL 
It  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  methods;  and  of  methods  there  are  as 
many  as  there  are  different  ends  to  be  difforeotly  accomplished.  The  perfectioa 
of  thought  is  threefold,— dear,  distinct,  connected  thinking.  These  are  each 
attained  by  a  different  method ;  and  these  three  methods  constitute  the  three  parts 
of  logical  methodology,  viz.: — 1st.  The  method  of  efenr  thinking,  or  the  doctrine 
of  iUostration  and  definition.  2nd.  The  method  of  distmei  thinking,  or  the 
doctrine  of  dlviHion.  Srd.  The  noetbod  of  eomneeUd  thinking,  or  the  doctrine  of 
proof.  These  are  each,  however,  eoly  a  special  methodology,  and,  thersfon^ 
parts  of  a  general  methodology  which  will  fall  to  be  coosideredl 

II.  HoniFiBD  Looic  has  three  parts: — 1st.  The  nature  of  truth  and  error,  and 
the  laws  for  diacrimiaatiog  between  ihem^Aldhiology.  2ud.  The  Impedi- 
inents  to  thinking,  aad  the  means  of  their  removal  These  arise  from,  1st,  the 
mind;  2nd,  the  body;  Srd,  external  circumstances.  The  impediments  from 
the  mind  arise  in  the  senses,  self-consciousness,  memory,  association,  imagina- 
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tion,  reason;  from  langtuge,  in  feeliog,  deBire,  and  will;  from  iht  bodj  ihtf 
originate  In  tempenment,  or  the  elate  of  the  health;  from  external  clrcom- 
staneee  they  reenlt  from  edneation,  rank,  age,  climato,  social  intereonrae,  Ac. 

III.  The  aids  to  the  enbeidiaries  of  thinking,  either  through  (let)  the  acqoi- 
rftioD,  or  (2nd}  the  cemmnnieation  of  knowledge.  The  former  of  these  eonusfta 
of — ^i.,  experience  (onr  own,  or  of  others);  iL,  generalization  (by  iadnetioQ  or 
analogy);  iii.,  testimony  (oral  or  written) ;«nnder  which  head  falls  to  be  con- 
sider^ the  credibility  of  witnesses,  the  anthentieity  and  integrity  of  writingSr 
and  the  rales  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  The  latter  of  these  is  either  ime- 
gided — ^instmction  (oral  or  written),  or  ftfcyrocol— eonyersation,  eonferenca, 
disputation,  &c.* 

This  view  of  Logio  ib  distingiiisbed  for  its  extensire  sweep,  its 
strict  fomud  deyelopment,  its  compact  thoroughness,  its  distinct 
out^owth  of  part  from  part,  its  explicit  exponentiation  of  many 
divifiions  nsnallj  omitted  m  treatises  on  this  subject.  The  grasp  of 
a  master  mind  is  plainly  visible  in  each  step  of  the  evolution,  as 
lecture  after  lecture  unfolds  and  explains  the  scheme.  It  would  be 
impossible,  within  our  space,  to  signalize  and  criticize  each  pari 
reDoned  to,  or  reclaimed  for,  the  science*  in  these  Lectures.  We  can 
only  venture,  and  that  most  briefly,  to  note  and  state  the  chief 
feature  of  mark  in  Sir  William  B^uuilton's  logical  system, — ^that 
on  which  he  chose  to  rest  his  fame,«^that  for  which  nis  disciples 
claim  for  him  the  honour  of  placing  the  chief  corner-stone  upon 
the  edifice  which  Aristotle  first  began  formally  to  construct,  as  a 
temple  for  the  Goddess  of  Heason,  but  which  he  capped  with  a 
blunder — a  blunder,  too,  sequaciousl^  acquiesced  in  by  almost  all 
logicians,  and  never  Ailly  and  explicitly  insisted  on  being  set  aside 
until  now.  Prior  to  1833,  the  thought  had  occurred  to  him; 
between  that  year  and  1840,  he  investigated  the  subject.  In  1840, 
he  explicitly,  though  not  fully,  taught  it  in  his  classes.  In  1842 
appeared,  tnen  anonymously^,  Thomson's  "  Outline  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,"  in  which  a  portion  of  this  system  was  (independently, 
as  Sir  .William  Hamilton  allows)  developed  and  promulgated.  In 
1847,  De  Morgan's  "Formal  Logic"  adopted  somewhat  more  of 
this  scheme  (thougk  with  a  difference),  which  led  to  a|  controversy 
upon  the  question  of  priority  of  discovery,  &c.,  of  which  notice  will 
be  taken  hereafter.  In  1846,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Prospectus 
of  a  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms"  was  published,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  had  propounded  the  same  subject  for  a  class  (prize) 
essay.  The  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  T.  S.  ^oaynes,  who  did  not, 
howevert  publish  his  work  till  about  May,  1860,  at  which  time 
logical  controversy  was  again  running  high  and  wild,  and  various  new 
treatises  on  the  subject  were  being  placed  before  the  public.  With- 
out oondescendinff  on  details,  or  controverted  points,  the  following 
outline  of  Sir  Wimam  Hamilton's  opinions  may  be  subjoined,  viz. : — 

*  The  above-given  '^conspectos,*'  though  from  a  MS.  taken  in  the  anthor's 
classes,  corresponds  in  essence  with  that  given  in  '*  Lectnres  on  Log  o,"  vol.  i. 
pp.  64^68. 
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In  I/^e,  an  that  U  tboDght  implieUljf  ooght  to  be  BiMt^i- expUek^  f  in  other 
words,  what  U  meant  should  be  expressed.  "  The  predicate  has  alwajs  a 
qnantit J  in  thought,  as  well  as  the  subject.'*  A  proposition  is  simplj  an  equation, 
an  identification,  a  bringing  into  congruence  of  two  notions  in  respect  to  their 
esfennon,  i  «., — ^their  sphere,  the  number  of  attributes  that  are  contained  in  or 
nnder  anj  term  constitntinf;  either  of  the  extremes  of  a  proposition.  Propo- 
sitioos,  if  so  equated  in  thouftht,  may  be  also  couTerted, — •*.  e.,  have  their 
predicate  and  suKjeet  transposed — simply ;  so  that  all  other  modes  of  eonrersion, 
•scept  one — simple  ooOTersion — are  abroigated,  and  this  part  of  logic  becomes 
natural,  imperative,  simple,  direct,  precise,  and  thorough-going.  Hence  there 
emerge  eight  spedea  of  propositions  in  quamtitg  alone,  via.,  in  a£SrmatiTe:— 
i  toto-total  (all — all);  ii  toto-partial  (all— some);  iil  parti- total  (some — all); 
IT.  parti- partial  (some — some).  In  negative,  similarly  :~L  toto-total  (any-^ 
not  any);  ii.  toto-partial  (any — not  some);  iii.  parti-total  (some— not  any); 
IT.  partio-partial  (some — not  some).  In  qtuUi^  there  would  be  an  equal 
number.  By  the  above  theory,  the  significance  of  figure  is  nuperseded.  There 
are  sixteen  d^rtort  different  combinations  of  propositions,  differing  in  quality 
and  quantity.  A  difference  in  quality  and  quantity  in  one,  at  least,  of  the  pro- 
positions constitnttng  a  syllogism  is  necessary  to  determine  a  difference  of  what 
the  logicians  call  a  mood.  There  are,  therefore,  forty-eight  possible  moods,  twelve 
in  each  figure.  The  finirth  figure,  however,  is  not  acknowledged.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premises  constitute  the  ground  of  the  syllo* 
gistie  figurea  When  the  thorough-going  quantification  of  the  predicate  ia 
admitted  and  acted  upon,  it  is  seen  that  every  syllogism — interpolated  inference 
beiog  allowed  for  and  expressed — emerges  as  a  syllogism  of  the  Jirtt  figure,  of 
which  the  others  are  merely  unessential  variations.  As  the  relations  of  subject 
and  predicate,  subsisting  between  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term,  must 
be  either,  let — that  in  which  the  common  third  term  is  the  subject  of  one,  and 
the  predicateof  the  other;  2nd, — that  in  which  it  is  the  subject  of  both;  or, 
8rd, — that  in  which  it  is  the  predicate  of  both,  there  can  be  only  three 
valid  figures.  TbejfrsI  figure  is  ths  normal  form  of  reasoned  thought,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  reasoning;  the  feooHd  figure  suits  deductive;  and  the 
CAM,  inductive  thought.  By  thus  mltintaining  the  integrity  of  Login,  aa 
oenrersant  with  the  form^ — ^the  whole  form,  and  nothing  but  the  form — of 
thought,  we  are  able,  under  one  supreme  canon,  to  range  all  syllogistic  reasoning, 
Tia. : — *'  Whatever  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between  either 
cX  the  two  terms  and  a  0(»nmon  third  term^  with  which  one,  at  least,  is  posi- 
tively related,  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves."  "  This 
new  Analytic  is  intended  to  complete  and  simplify  the  old, — to  place  the  keystone 
&  the  Aristotelic  areh,**  **  The  science  now  shines  out  in  the  true  character  of 
bcanty,  as  one  at  once  and  various.  Logic  thus  acoomplitthes  its  final  desti- 
nation; for,  aa  thrice-greatest  Hermes,  speaking  in  the  mind  of  Plato,  has 
czprsased  it^>'  The  end  of  philosophy  is  the  intuition  of  unity.' " 

The  painstaking  labour,  thought,  reading,  considerateness,  adap- 
tation, and  kindly  tone  of  composition  obserrable  in  these  Lectures, 
prove  how  fullr  and  faithfully  he  adhered  to  his  candidatorial 
promise,  "  I  shall  not  only  endeavour  to  instruct  by  communicating, 
on  my  part,  the  requisite  information,  but  to  educate,  by  deter- 
mining, through  every  mean,  a  vigorous  and  independent  activity 
on  the  part  of  my  pupils."  His  mterest  in  his  class,  however,  did 
not  cease  with  the  preparation  of  his  lecture  for  the  passing  day. 
He  undertook  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Beid's  works,  for  the  use  of 
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his  fltudcnts, — intended,  at  first,  to  be  merely  an  issue  annotated 
for  a  text-book, — but  which,  in  his  hands,  expanded  into  a  formid* 
able,  but  yaluable  commentated  work.  Daring  the  years  1837-8y 
besides  composing  his  L<;ctures,  he  wrote  the  foot-notes  to  Beid.  In 
1839,  he  supplied  a  long  and  erudite  paper  on  "  Idealism,"  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  In  1840,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  elaborating 
those  ingenious  systems  of  notation  which  he  introduced  into  Logic, 
and  in  pursuing  his  investigations  into  the  history,  possibility,  and 
necessity  of  that  doctrine  of  the  quantification  or  the  predicate^ 
which  seemed  to  him  so  full  of  instructiyeness  and  importance. 

In  1841-2  he  composed  those  original  supplementary  dissertationa 
which  are  added  to  his  edition  of  Beid,  and  which  are  now  such 
monuments  of  profound  learning,  critical  acumen,  and  scope  of 
reading.  He  continued  his  efforts  to  complete  these  dissertations, 
and  also  his  labours  regarding  the  proof  of  his  new  [or  renewed  P J 
doctrine  of  the  thorough-gomg  quantification,  with  indefatigable 
industry.  At  last,  the  extreme  oyerstraining  to  which  he  had  sub- 
jected his  life-functions  compelled  them  to  cry  "  Halt !"  and  in  July, 
1844,  he  was  stricken  by  a  serious  and  disabling  paralysis.  The 
anxieties  of  these  years  of  incessant  toil  were  added  to  by  the 
agitated  state  into  which,  Scottish  society  was  thrown  regu-ding 
those  great  questions  of  Church  polity  wnich  ended  (May,  1843) 
in  what  hs^  been  roughly  but  expressively  named,  the  Disruption. 
It  was  an  overtasking  time  for  many  a  thinking  man ;  and  Hamil- 
ton's life,  like  that  of  many  others,  was  marred  and  scared  in  the 
intense  conflict  of  thought,  emotion,  and  interest,  which  stirred  to 
their  utmost  pith  the  men  engaged  in  it.  Hamilton  held  to  the 
T^ational  Church,  and  excited  the  ire  of  the  Disruptionists  by  sar- 
castically denominating  them  in  a  pamphlet  "  martyrs  by  mistake." 
Many  of  the  secessionists  had  been  co-professors  with  him  in  the 
university,  and  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  Free  Church  College, 
in  opposition  to  that  which  they  had  lefl.  This  was  done;  and 
besides  filling  up  the  chairs  by  and  for  the  ousted  professors,  the 
6ecederB  set  up  an  opposition  Professorship  of  Logic,  which  they 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Traser  (Rince  editor  of  the  North  British 
JSeview,  and  successor  to  Sir  William  Hamilton).  To  such  straits 
of  unfriendly  feeling,  on  both  sides,  did  this  fatal  disseverment  of 
church  fellowship  bring  men  of  excelling  calibre  and  greatness. 

Hoping  for  betterment,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of  Beid 
was  detained  in  statu  quo  till  nearly  the  close  of  1846,  and  even 
then  was  published  incomplete ;  though  the  materials  of  much  were 
collected,  and  some  of  the  subsequent  portions  were  written.  To 
this  work  was  appended  an  elaborate  "  Prospectus  of  Essay  towards  a 
New  Analytic  oi  Logical  Forms," — a  work  which  the  autnor  has  left 
incomplete.  This  edition  of  Beid's  works  was  re-issued  in  the  same 
incomplete  state  again  in  1849  and  1852.  Early  in  the  latter  year, 
too,  he  published  a  selection  from  his  contributions — most  of  which 
we  have  already  noted — to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with  the  title, 
'*  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,"  to  which  were  affixed 
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lengthjf  and  valaable  "  Appendices  "  on  many  important  topiof, 
few  or  which,  however,  fall  within  the  range  of  remark  to  which  we 
are  limited  in  this  paper.  The  most  important  of  these  are — first, 
a  table  and  paper  on  the  **  Conditions  of  the  Thinkable,"  and  two 
paj)era  on  "  Syllogism  and  Syllogistic  Notations ;"  the  latter  of 
which  (pp.  621*— 652*)  brings  before  the  reader  a  continuation  of 
a  very  keen  and  somewhat  ill-natured  controversy  carried  on 
between  Professor  A.  De  Morgan — a  gentleman  of  acknowledged 
eminence,  not  only  in  mathematics  but  also  in  logic  and  scientific 
literatore — and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  during  the  years  1846 — 50, 
Ac.,  of  the  earlier  part  of  which  an  account  is  furnished  in  De 
Morgan's  "Formal  Logic"  (Appendix,  pp.  297—336).  Farther 
information  on  the  subject  may  also  be  gained  in  the  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  respective  combatants  in  1847,  and  in  their  corre- 
spondence published  in  the  Aihenaum  in  1847  and  1849 — 50.  Into 
tnis  slashingly-waged  controversy  we  cannot  now  enter,  though  we 
intend,  in  a  subsequent  paper,  to  give  an  abstract  of  it. 

The  "Discussions"  reached  a  second  edition  in  1853.  During 
the  years  1854-6,  amid  the  disablements  and  bodily  shatt'ering  (u 
palsy,  compelled  still  to  toil  for  the  means  of  life — he  superintended 
a  superb  edition  of  "  The  Collected  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart." 

It  was  a  melancholy  sight,  in  a  class-room  thronged  with  students 
full  of  earnest  and  eager  life,  to  see  the  Scottish  Aristotle,  after 
having  been  half-carried  to  his  chair,  sitting,  his  back  propped  with 
cushions,  and  his  powerless  riffht  arm  folded  across  his  breast,  while 
his  Lectures  were  being  reaa,  and  now  and  then  interjecting  an 
explanatory  sentence  here  and  there,  making  references  to  books  in 
which  further  information  could  be  gaineo,  or  superintending  the 
examination  of  the  class  upon  the  themes  proposed  for  their  exercises. 
He  looked  so  noble,  yet  so  care-and- work -worn—"  majestic  though 
in  ruins."  Yet  the  toiling  brain  was  slumberless,  and  even  a  sick 
bed  could  not  withhold  him  from  pursuing  the  dazzling  problems 
of  logic  through  the  far-stretches  of  consciousness.  Though 
dignified,  he  was  far  from  being  inaccessible ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  bland,  courteous,  and  obliging — even  to  placing  at  the  service 
of  his  friends  and  pupils  his  collection  of  logical  books,  probably 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  Britain.  His  manners  were 
severely  simple,  and  his  habits  were  not  only  studious,  but  abste- 
mious. The  delight  of  thought  alone  seemed  to  fascinate  him,  and 
his  house  in  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh,  was  the  resort  of  many 
of  the  most  active  and  influential  intelligences  of  the  day.  H^ 
employed  a  reader  and  amanuensis  latterly  to  perform  the  absolute 
duties  of  registering  and  expressing  his  ideas  for  public  use ;  but  in 
the  private  circle,  though  weak  in  Dodily  power,  nis  mind  retained 
its  calm  serenity,  its  intense  intcllectiud  acuteness,  and  its  won- 
drous reach  and  accuracy  of  memory. 

He  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  a  Memoir  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  many  fragments  of  which  were  found  upon  his  aesk 
at  the  period  of  his  death.    The  last  words  he  adaressed  to  his 
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class  when  they  parted  to  see  each  other  no  more,  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  session,  1865-6»  were  the  simple  and  pathetic  words, 
"(iod  bless  you  all!" — words  snrely  unforgetable  by  any  who 
heard  them  so  solemnly  and  so  sadly  spoken.  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  May,  1856,  he  died.  In  priyacy  and  silence,  amid 
mourning,  grief,  and  iinayailing  regret,  on  the  12th  of  May  he  was 
laid  in  his  graye, — ^but  almost  before  his  hand  was  cold,  the  printed 
testimonials  of  candidates  for  the  yacant  professorship  were  flut- 
tering their  pages  before  the  eyes  of  the  patrons  and  electors ;  and 
a  keenly  waged  sectarian  contest  was  in  process  of  beinff  fought 
before  the  cold  clods  coyered  the  coffin-lid  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

The  ^1  and  symmetrical  integrity  of  Hamilton's  mind,  the 
encyclopssdiac  learning,  the  quenchless  aspiration  after  knowing 
all  that  is  knowable,  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness  of  the 
researches  made  by  him,  will  always  entitle  him  to  the  remtful 
reyerence  of  thinking  men.  His  mathematical  and  scientific  Know- 
ledge was  less  under  nis  command  than  his  speculative  acquisitions. 
He  had  more  profoundly  studied  the  form  than  the  contents  of 
thought ;  but  in  all  the  regions  of  pure  mental  science  his  power 
and  wealth  were  kingly.  If,  indeed.  Sir  William  Hamilton  haid  any 
defect  as  a  speculatiye  thinker,  it  was  perhaps  an  oyer-^eedy  accu- 
mulatiye  ana  receptiye  energy  which  made  nim  find  higher  delight 
in  tracing  the  historic  j^owtn  of  thought  than  in  forming,  from  the 
experimental  observation  of  his  own  spirit,  a  knowledge  of  the 
genesis  of  ideas.  He,  we  think,  oyer-nourished  his  soul  with 
recorded  metaphysics,  and  by  that  repletion  injured  the  fertility  of 
his  own  mind — ^making  it  too  often,  like  a  tree  in  an  over-rich  soU* 
drop  its  fruit  when  only  half-matured.  This,  we  imagine,  ham- 
pered his  exertions,  and  withheld  him  from  consummating  a  perfect 
greatness  by  purRuing  daringly,  flinchlessly,  and  unwaveringly, 
truth  and  truth  only. 

Aristotle,  Slant,  £eid, — ^Greek,  German,  and  Scottish  speculatiye 
thought,  were  the  early  influences  wliich  worked  on  Hamilton's 
mind.  Cousin's  eclecticism  dismayed,  while  his  thought-compelling 
energy  delighted  him.  He  admired  the  brilliant  Frenchman's 
mastery  of  details,  but  disliked  his  management  of  principles. 
Hesel's  excessiye  cumbrousness  of  thinking  did  not  suit  nis  subtle 
intellect.  His  own  mind  was  naturally  more  introspective  and 
eelf-examining  than  Aristotle's  even ;  but  he  had  less  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  Nature  and  with  Science  than  the  great  Greek.  He 
was  less  self-absorbed  and  egotistic  than  Kant.  He  was  much  better 
grounded  in  philosophical  knowledge  than  Beid.  His  leamins  was 
more  extensive  than  Cousin's,  and  ms  original  powers  of  specumtion 
were  of  a  keener  cast.  Hegel  was  his  superior  in  the  power  of 
formalizing,  but  vastly  his  interior  in  appreciating,  the  results  of  a 
careful  critique  of  the  human  powers.  Of  the  Scottish  philosophy, 
Beid  was  the  Socrates,  Dugald  Stewart  the  Plato,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  the  Aristotle.  S.  K. 
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IS  THE  CHBISTIAN  MINISTRY  RECOGNIZED  BY 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  A  DISTINCT  OEDEE  IN 
THE  CflUECHP 

AFFIBM ATITB  ABTIOLB. — ^ZI. 

Thb  subject  of  onr  present  debate  is  an  interesting  and  important 
one ;  important,  because  the  majority  of  Christians  m  all  ages  have, 
as  ihej  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  viewed  the 
minis^  of  the  church  as  a  separate  and  distinct  office  from  that  of 
the  major  portion  of  professing  Christians  called  the  Laity ;  and  the 
present  discussion  will  be  cdculated  to  elicit  the  truth  of  these 
things  if  conducted  in  a  proper,  and  in  the  usual  Controvertialitt 
spirit.  Regarding  ourselves,  we  maj  say,  that  from  our  earliest 
years  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  office  of  a  Christian 
Minister  to  be  peculiar  to  itself,  and  so  sacred,  as  to  preclude  any 
worldljr  or  secular  emnloyment  as  a  means  of  temporal  support, 
except  in  oases  of  expeaienoy ;  so  that  he  who  holds  it  should  aevote 
his  entire  time  and  talents  to  the  discharge  of  his  high  and  holy 
duties.  We  now  pro]^ose  candidly  to  inquire  whether  or  not  these 
early  instructions  are  m  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  sacred 
oracles ;  and  if  they  should  be,  they  will  become  the  more  precious 
to  us,  from  the  fact  of  having  passed  through  the  ordeal  or  impar- 
tial criticism ;  but  if  otherwise,  we  hope  to  have  the  candour  to 
acknowledge  our  error,  and  to  embrace  those  views  which  are  based 
upon  the  Word  of  Truth.  Our  investigations  into  the  facts  of 
science  have  led  us  to  discard  some  of  our  earlier  impressions, 
because  we  found  them  to  be  disconsonant  with  those  facts ;  but 
instead  of  shaking  our  belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
they  have  led  us  to  understand  it  more  clearly,  and  have  confirmed 
onr  &ith  in  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Record.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  scientific  truths  overturning  Christianity ; 
nor  of  impartial  inquiries  of  any  kind  proving  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  religion ;  and,  theretore,  we  have  always  endeayoured 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  Paul— ^to  "  prove  all  things,"  and 
to  ''  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  In  endeavouring  to  <k>  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  we  ^hall  first  explain  the  meaning  and  import 
of  the  question  at  the  head  of  our  article. 

First.  By  the  term  ehureh,  we  understand  the  visible  aggregate 
of  Christian  congregations  throughout  the  world.  We  cannot  con- 
fine its  meaning  here  to  any  particular  sect  or  body  of  Christians, 
althoufch  it  is  sometimes  used  m  that  limited  sense,  as,  for  instaaoe^ 
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''the  clmrcli  of  Ephesus;"  for  it  is  evident  that  such  a  denomina- 
tion cannot  be  exclosivelj  the  church  of  Christ,  because  His  church 
only  can  be  catholic  or  universal ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  take  the 
term  church  in  its  widest  meaning,  as  including  all  congregations 
and  denominations  of  Christians  in  the  world.  Second,  by  a  2>w- 
tinet  Order  we  understand  a  separate  or  different  rank,  class,  or 
division  from  the  Laity;  or  in  other  words,  we  mean  the  Clergy, 
So  that  our  question  simply  means — "  Is  the  distinction  of  Clergy 
and  Laity  in  the  Church  m  accordance  with  the  New  Testament? 

Our  readers  will,  therefore,  perceive  that  the  debate  will  not  be 
respecting  the  various  orders  or  ranks  of  the  cler^  in  the  Bomish 
or  Anglican  churches ;  nor  whether  the  various  views  of  the  Pres- 
byterian, Wesleyan,  and  other  churches  are  scriptural;  it  is  not, 
in  fact,  a  party  question,  but  one  affecting  all  parties ;  it  is,  in  short, 
a  question  respecting  the  Divine  institution  of  the  ministry ;  it  strikes 
ai  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  centres  itself  in  the  fundamental 
principle  whether  the  Christian  Ministry  is  a  neculiar  institution ; 
whether  those  set  apart  for  that  work  shoida  devote  tliemselves 
exclusively  to  its  duties,  and  be  supported  in  temporal  matters  by 
the  Laity;  or  whether  they,  at  the  same  time,  should  labour  at 
some  secular  employment.  These  we  consider  to  be  the  xshief 
topics  implied  in  the  question ;  let  us  examine  them  carefully,  and 
test  them  oy  that  rule,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  terms  of  the  question, 
confined. 

We  shall  base  our  arguments  upon  the  following  propositions  :— 

I.  The  namee  given  to  the  first  ministers  of  Unnstianity  prove 
that  they  were  a  distinct  order  in  the  church. 

II.  The  duties  of  their  office  show  iJiem  to  have  been  a  distinct 
order  in  the  church. 

III.  Their  claims  to  temporal  support  from  the  laity  prove  them 
to  have  been  a  distinct  oraer  in  the  church. 

First,  "  The  names  given  to  the  first  ministers  of  Christianity 
prove  that  they  were  a  distinct  order  in  the  church."  We  find  in 
the  New  Testament  the  names  of  Apostle,  Bishop,  Presbyter,  Elder, 
Deacon,  and  other  titles  eiven  to  the  various  officers  of  tne  primitive 
church;  but  it  will  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  enter  mto  any 
dispute  respecting  the  meaning  and  import  of  these  words,  as  now 
entertained  by  Episcopalians,  Presb^rterians,  and  Congregationalista; 
for  oui^  simple  inquiry  is,  as  we  said  before,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  office  of  the  Ministry  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Laity. 

Suppose,  then,  we  examine  the  original  meaning  of  the  term 
apostle.  This  word  was  anciently  used  to  signify  a  person  sent  by 
a  king  or  ruler  to  negotiate  any  important  affair  between  him  and 
any  other  people;  but  more  particularly  it  is  used  to  signify  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  by  Him  to  preadi  His 
gospeL  For  this  important  work  our  Lord  selected  twelve  of  His 
disciples:  *'  And  when  it  was  day,  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples  : 
and  of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  he  also  named  aposUeB." 
(Luke  vL  13.)    That  is  to  say,  He  gave  these  twelve  a  different 
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name  firom  the  oihen,  to  express  their  peculiar  work.  They  were 
prerioaslj  His  disciple*,  a  same  signifying  a  scholar  or  follower  ;  but 
now  our  Lord  showed  his  intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
Peter  and  Andrew,  whom  he  promised  to  make  fishers  of  men, 
(Matt.  iy.  19.)  **  It  is  worthy  of  notice,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
"  that  those  who  were  Christ's  apostles  were  first  his  disciples,  to 
intimate  that  men  must  be  first  taught  of  God  before  they  are  sent 
of  Grod.  Jesus  Christ  never  made  an  apostle  of  any  man  who  was 
not  first  His  scholar  or  disciple" 

One  of  these  apostles,  Juoas,  fell  from  his  place  in  the  ministry ; 
and  another,  named  Mi^tthias,  was  chosen  m  his  stead ;  and  me 
circumstances  attending  the  election  of  Matthias  will  show  that 
the  office  was  viewed  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  body  of  the 
people  by  the  primitive  church.  .  After  our  Lord's  ascension,  the 
apostles  and  brethren  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem;  and  Peter 
called  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  necessity  of  electing  one 
in  the  place  of  Judas  ;  the  meeting  appointed  two  candidates ;  and 
having  fasted,  and  prayed  to  God  for  His  blessing  to  attend  them  in. 
^ir  choice,  they  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  on  Matthias,  who  was 
then  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles.  (Acts  i.  26.)  The  circum* 
stances  attending  this  election,  we  think,  show  that  the  office  of  the 
ministry  was  peculiar  and  distinct  in  the  Christian  church. 

YOien  St.  ^aul  was  converted,  the  Lord  declared  him  to  be  a 
chosen  vessel  to  bear  His  name  before  the  Gentiles  and  kings  and 
the  children  of  Israel  (Acts  ix.  15)  ;  and  in  Acts  xiii.  2 — 3,  we  have 
the  account  of  the  separation  of  Paul  with  Barnabas  for  this 
imnortant  work.  "The  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Bamabaa 
ana  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And  when 
they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent 
them  away."  This  was  a  true  apostolical  ordination  to  the  Christian 
ministry ;  and  why  all  these  attendant  circumstances,  if  the  office  be 
not  distinct  from  that  of  the  laity  P  St.  Paul  frequently  refers  to 
this  call  and  ordination :  "  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus.' Christ,  called  to 
be  an  apostle,  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God."  (Rom.  i.  1.) 
"  And  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me^ 
for  that  he  c<vinted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry. ' 
(1  Tim.  i.  12.) 

We  might  here  close  our  remarks  upon  our  first  proposition,  as 
we  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  name  of  apostle, 
bestoired  by  our  Lord  upon  His  first  ministers,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  distinctness  of  their  office  and  calling ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
import  of  soioae  of  the  other  names  will,  we  trnnk,  be  confirmatory 
of  the  view  we  have  taken.  For  instance,  the  term  bishop,  from  the 
Latin  episcopus,  meaning  overseer,  inspector,  or  svperintendent,  will 
show  that  the  person  bearing  such  a  title  held  an  office  distinct  and 
separate  from  that  of  those  he  overlooked,  inspected,  or  superin" 
tended.  The  term  bishop  is  primarily  applied  to  Christ  Jesus : 
"Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  returned  to  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  soma"  (1  Pet.  ii.25) ;  but,  secondly* 
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it  is  applied  to  a  Christian  minister,  one  who  had  the  pastoral  oare 
of  a  ennrch :  '*  If  a  man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  ne  desireth  a 
good  work."  (1  Tim.  iii.  1.)  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yonrselres, 
and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  bath  made  yon 
overseers  {episcopus — bishops),  to  feed  the  church  of  Qod."  (Acts 
XL.  28.) 

Again,  the  term  presbyter,  translated  elder  in  Acts  xz.  17,  will 
oon£rm  oor  position.  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  will 
illustrate  what  we  mean : — "  By  the  presbyters  or  elders  here  we  are 
to  understand  all  that  were  in  authority 'ml  the  church,  whether  they 
were  the  episeopoi,  bishops  or  overseers,  or  seniors  in  years,  know" 
ledge,  and  eocperience.  The  presbuteroi,  or  elders,  were  probably  the 
first  order  in  the  church  ;  an  order  which  was  not  so  properly  con- 
stituted, but  which  rose  out  of  the  state  of  things.  From  these 
presbuteroi  the  episeopoi,  overseers  or  superintendents,  were  selected. 
Those  who  were  eldest  in  years,  Christian  knowledge,  and  experience, 
would  naturally  be  preferred  to  all  others  as  overseers  of  the  chnrdi 
of  Christ.  Irom  the  Greek  word  presbuteros  comes  the  Latin 
presbyterus,  the  English  presbyter,  and  the  French  pritre,  and  our 
own  term  priest ;  and  all,  when  traced  up  to  their  original,  signify 
merely  an  elderly  or  aged  person,  though  it  soon  became  the  name 
of  an  office  rather  than  a  state  of  years.  Now,  as  these  elders  are 
called  episeopoi,  bishops,  in  ver.  28,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  the  same  order ;  or  rather,  that  these  superintendents  of 
the  church  were  indifferently  called  either  presbyters  or  bishops** 
We  before  remarked  that  the  disputes  as  to  the  meanings  of  bishop 
and  presbyter,  between  the  JSpiscopalians  and  Presbyterians,  are 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question ;  we  only  bring  the  matter 
forward  to  show  that  the  ministry  was  a  distinct  office  from  that  of 
the  laity ;  and  whether  both  these  parties  are  right,  or  both  are 
wrong,  we  think  that  the  fact  of  the  ministers  being  termed  bishops 
or  overseers  is  a  strong  argument  in  proof  of  the  disunctness  of  their 
office  in  the  church. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  our  second  proposition,  namely, 
tiiat  "  the  duties  of  their  office  show  them  to  have  been  a  distinct 
order  in  the  church."  The  primary  object  of  the  apostles'  mission 
was  to  preach  Christ  crucified  as  the  sole  ground  of  the  sinner'^ 
hope  of  salvation.  This  was  the  summary  of  the  gospel  news ;  and 
our  Lord  sent  forth  his  apostles  with  this  commission,  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  to  teach  or  disciple  all  nations; 
and  to  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Trinity.  They  were 
commanded  to  travel,  and  as  they  proceeded,  they  were  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  to  all  they  met.  The  work  they  had  to  perform 
was  likened  to  that  of  husbandry  ;  there  was  to  be  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  reaping.  The  Lord  or  this  farm  was  now  sending  fortn 
his  labourers,  who  were  to  go  forth  and  sow  tlie  seeds  of  eternal 
life ;  and  they,  having  put  tneir  hand  to  the  work,  were  not  to  look 
back.  They  were  to  make  this  business  their  chief  concern  $  and 
the  apostle  s  advice  to  Timothy  will  show  the  importance  of-  the 
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Christian  pastor's  datjr,  and  the  proper  way  of  discharging  it.  He 
says,  "  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 

doctrine.    Neglect  not  the  gifc  that  is  in  thee Meditate 

upon  these  things  ^  give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  that  thy  profiting 
may  appear  to  afi/'  or,  as  the  margin  reads,  in  all  things,  (1  Tim. 
IT.  13 — 15.)  "  Preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season  ;    reprore,    rebuke,    exhort  with  all    long  suffering  and 

doctrine But  watch  thou  in  idl  things,  endure  afflictions, 

do  the  work  of  an  evanaelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry." 
(2  Tim.  iv.  2—6.)  After  naving  given  Titos  directions  concerning 
what  to  teach  and  how  to  conduct  himself  towards  his  people,  Paul 
says  to  TitUs,  "These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  teith 
oil  authority"  (Titus  ii.  15.)  He  was  to  teach,  and  repeat  again 
and  again ;  and  demonstrate  the  importance  of  what  ne  taught 
with  all  the  authority  of  an  office  which  he  had  received  from 
God. 

We  think  that  tbe  appointment  of  defteons  in  the  christian  church 
will  prove,  as  clearly  as  anything,  that  the  office  of  the  ministry 
was  not  of  a  secular  character.  We  have  this  account  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  appears  that  a  murmuring  arose  between 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  termed  Grecians,  and  the  native  Hebrews. 
The  former  raised  complaints  against  the  latter,  because  they 
thought  their  widows  were  not  duly  served  in  the  daily  ministra* 
tion  ^m  the  common  stock.  The  apostles  could  not  attend  to 
these  daily  ministrations  themselves,  as  well  as  their  own  peculiar 
duties ;  so,  hearing  of  these  complaints,  they  "  called  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples,  and  said.  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the 
word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  ye  out 
among  yon  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business.  But  we  will 
give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  qf  the  word" 

TluB  topic  almost  necessitatei^  a  few  observations  on  the  term 
deacons.  The  word  deacon  is  derived  from  the  Greek  diakonos, 
and  means  a  minister  or  servant.  It  was  variously  applied.  Jesus 
Christ  himself  is  called  the  deacon,  or,  as  is  translated,  the  minister 
qf  the  circumcision,  Som.  xv.  8.  The  apostles  are  called  deacons, 
ti&ough  translated  in  our  version  ministers,  2  Cor.  vi.  4 ;  xi.  16 ; 
Ephes.  iii.  7  ;  Col.  i.  23.  There  appears  to  have  been  in  the  primitive 
church  two  orders  of  deacons — deacons  of  the  table,  and  deacons  of 
ike  woED.  The  business  of  the  former  was  to  take  care  of  the 
alms  collected  in  the  church,  and  to  distribute  to  the  poor,  and 
occasionally  to  assist  the  minister  in  preaching ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
his  deputies ;  while  the  business  of  the  latter  was  to  preach,  and  in 
other  ways  instruct  the  members  of  the  church.  After  the  perse- 
cation  of  the  apostolic  church,  the  deaconship  qf  the  tables  ceased, 
and  likewise  tne  community  of  goods.  But  the  office  for  which 
tibiMe  seven  deacons  were  appomted  is  filled  up  in  the  various 
religiooB  bodies  by  churchwardens,  elders,  deacons,  and  stewards, 
diosen  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by  the  ministen. 

1861.  H 
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Having  now  glanced  at  the  duties  of  a  ChrtBtian  minister,  do  we 
not  perceive  that  they  show  him  to  hare  held  a  distinct  office  in  the 
church  P  His  duty  was  to  preach  and  teach  constantly,  faithfiilly, 
and  with  authority.  So  important  were  these  duties,  that  be  was 
not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church  to 
the  detrimentation  of  his  legitimate  calling ;  and  the  abuse  of 
these  privileges,  or  the  fact  of  ministers  harmg  become  so  worldly 
as  to  still  follow  their  secular  employment  as  a  means  of  making 
themselves  rich,  or  of  congregations  so  mean  as  to  engage  minister 
on  the  condition  of  their  following  some  worldly  calling,  is  no 
answer  to  the  clear  teaching  of  the  Saored  Word  on  this  matter. 
Nothing  but  extreme  poverty  can  be  any  excuse  for  allowing  any 
minister  to  engage  in  secular  affairs  for  his  teinporal  support.  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  and  John,  left  their  ships,  &c.,  to  follow  Christ, 
and  Matthew  forsook  the  receipt  of  custom.  *'  A  cbange,  as  far  as 
it  respected  secular  things,  every  way  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
proua  and  the  profane  may  exult,  and  say,  '  Such  preachers  as 
these  cannot  be  much  injured  by  their  sacrifices  of  secular  property.' 
Let  such  carpers  at  the  institution  of  Christ  know,  that  he  who  has 
nothing  but  a  net,  and  leaves  theU  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  leaves 
his  ALL.  Besides,  he  lived  comfortably  by  his  net  before,  but,  in 
becoming  the  servant  of  all  for  Christ's  sake,  he  often  exposes 
,  himself  to  the  want  of  even  a  morsel  of  bread.  .  .  .  When 
Grod  calls  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  father,  and  mother,  and  all 
must  be  lef%." 

This  brings  ns  to  the  consideration  of  our  third  proposition, 
namely,  "  Tneir  claims  to  temporal  supnort  from  the  laity  prove 
them  to  have  been  a  distinct  order  in  tne  church."  The  truth  of 
this  follows  afanost  as  a  corollary  to  the  last  proposition ;  for  if  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  duties  of  the  ministry  show  it  to  be 
a  distinct  order  in  the  church,  and  that  one  of  those  duties  is  for 
the  tninister  to  forsake  all  secular  employment  for  the  faithful  and 
proper  discharge  of  his  calling,  then  it  clearly  becomes  the  duty  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  he  labours  in  spiritual  things,  to  provide 
him  with  temporal  things.  But  let  us  examine  the  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God  on  the  subject.  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap,  ix.,  contains  his  views  oh  the  subject.  The 
apostle  first  vindicates  his  right  to  the  apostleship^"  Am  I  not  an 
apostle?  am  I  not  freeP"  It  appears  that  some  at  Corinth  ques- 
tioned the  apostle's  claim  to  that  office ;  and  it  also  appears  that  he 
had  bestowed  his  labours  upon  them  gratis ;  and  this,  apparently, 
was  brought  by  his  opponents  against  his  having  any  apostolioal 
rights.  "Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and  to  dnnkr"  That  is, 
**  Have  we  not  the  right  or  authority  to  expect  sustenance  while 
we  are  labouring  for  your  salvation?"  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  note  here 
is  so  appropriate,  that  we  shall  quote  it: — "Meat  and  drink,  the 
,necessaries,  not  the  superfluities,  of  life,  were  what  those  primitive 
messengers  of  Christ  required ;  it  was  Just  that  they  who  laboured 
in  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gospel ;  they  did  not  wiah  to  make 
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a  iartune,  or  accumulate  wealth ;  a  living  waa  all  they  desired.  It 
was  probably  in  reference  to  the  eame  moderate  and  reasonaUe 
dedire  that  the  provision  made  for  the  clergy  in  this  country  was 
called  a  living ;  and  the  work  for  which  they  got  this  living  was 
called  the  cure  ofi  souls.  Whether  we  derive  the  word  cure  from 
€ttra,  care,  as  signifying  that  the  care  of  all  the  souls  in  a  particular 
parish  or  place  devolves  on  the  minister,  who'  is  to  instruct  them 
m  the  things  of  salvation,  and  lead  them  to  heaven;  or  whether  we 
consider  the  term  as  implying  that  the  souls  in  that  district  are  in 
«  state  of  spiritual  disease,  and  the  minister  as  a  spiritual  physician, 
to  whom  the  cure  of  these  souls  is  entrusted ;  still  we  must  con- 
sider that  such  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  he  that 
preaches  %he  gospel,  should  live  by  the  gospel/* 

We  feel  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  argu- 
ments on  this  topic ;  for  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  is  so  appa- 
rent, that  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  any  one  who  can  maintain 
that  a  minister,  and  of  course  his  family  with  him,  have  no  right  to 
be  supported  entirely  by  the  gospel,  will  not  be  convinced  of  the 
contrary  by  anything  we  or  anybody  else  might  say  on  the  matter. 
We  will  just  indicate  a  few  passages  of  Scripture  on  the  subject, 
and  leave  the  sobjeot  for  further  consideration  by  other  writers : — 
1  Cor.  ix.  (V— 14 ;  Eom.  xv.  27  ;  Gal.  vi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17, 18. 

We  shall  now  take  a  glance  at  the  article  of  "An  Elder," 
which  we  did  not  see  until  the  previous  part  of  this  paper  was 
written.  Passing  by  his  remarks  respecting  his  own  views  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  regard  for  the  Christian  ministry,  we  notice  that  he 
admits  the  Divine  institution  of  elders  or  bishops,  and  deacons ;  the 
first  '*  to  watoh  the  spiritual  health  and  weal  ot  the  members ;"  and 
llie  second  to  look  after  their  "  temporalities."  But,  according  to 
our  opponent,  although  we  find  here  a  "  sacred  office,'*  yet  we  find 
no  "  sacred  order ;"  "  that  is,  no  body  of  men  divorcea  from,  and 
elevated  above,  the  common  callings,  duties,  and  cares  of  life,"  to 
fill  this  sacred  office,  and  discharge  it^  duties.  No ;  a  minister, 
while  faithfully  performing  the  various  functions  peculiar  to  him  as  a 
minister,  attendmg,  "  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  to  the  spi- 
ritiul  wants  of  his  flock,  must,  according  to  "  An  £lder*s"  doctrine, 
labour  at  some  secular  calling  for  a  livelihood;  for  one  of  the 
"common  duties  of  life'*  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  one's 
family ;  and  as  to  do  so  by  emoluments  derived  from  the  "  sacred 
oflloe  would  evidently  constitute  a  minister  one  of  a  "sacred 
order,"  it  follows  that  he  must  pursue  some  secular  occupation,  m 
order  to  support  himself  and  family.  And  as  he  would  only  have 
to  work,  say  six  days  in  the  week,  and  ten  hours  a  day,  he  would 
have  ample  time  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flook,  to 
visit  them  in  sickness,  and  to  relieve  their  temporal  wants;* 
although  "An  Elder"  would ^^onfine  his  labours  solely  to  spiri* 
tual  affairs,  which  he,  no  doubt,  would  be  able  very  hberally  to 

^  8t.  Paol  says  that  a  bishop  mpst  be  "  givtn  to^bospltslit/.'' 
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do,  seeing  that  men  generally  are  so  handsomely  paid  for  their 
labour  in  trade  and  commerce !  Again,  as  "  literary  training  and 
preaching  ability"  seem  to  be  at  a  discount  with  our  opponent; 
and  as  "  apt  to  teach"  does  not  mean  so  much  "  preaching  aoility"  as 
something  else,  the  diligent  pursuit  of  a  secular  calling  would  afford 
a  minister  ample  opportunities  for  "imparfing  religious  counsel, 
advice,  and  instruction  ;*'  to  say  nothing  of  first  storing  his  own  mind 
with  truth  by  diligently  reading  the  sacred  oracles,  for  his  personal 
yisits  to  those  who  might,  from  a  vitiated  taste  of  preferring  first- 
rate  talent  in  the  pulpit,  stay  at  home  instead  of  listening  to  him  at 
church.  By  thus  discharging  the  duties  of  his  "  sacred  office,"  the 
minister  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  "  efficient "  in  them ; 
and  by  not  being  "  excluded  from  the  ordinary  dutiesf  callings, 
anxieties,  and  temptations  of  life,  he  would  have  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  and  tortuous 
sophisms  of  the  intellect,  the  sorrows,  yearnings,  and  trials  of  heart, 
and  the  thousand  petty  vexations  of  human  life"  1 

Such,  dear  reader,  is  the  sketch  of  a  Christian  minister,  drawn 
by  one  who  has  no  shadow  of  hostility  against  them.  Is  it  like 
the  New  Testament  portrait?  We  trow  not;  for  where  does  it 
affirm  that  the  Christian  minister  should  labour  at  a  woi;)dly  calling 
for  a  livelihood  P  In  vain  have  we  looked  into  its  pages  for  such 
authority ;  and  if  our  opponents  have  been  more  successful,  why  do 
they  not  produce  the  cnapter  and  verse  P  We  have  shown,  and  so 
has  also  a  **  Presbyter  "  (pp.  16, 17),  that  a  Christian  minister  haa  a 
claim  to  live  by  the  goenel ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  we  need  say 
nothing  more  in  proof  of  this. 

Seeing,  then,  that  a  Christian  minister  has  a  claim  to  temporal 
support  from  the  people  over  whom  he  has  been  appointed  as  over- 
seer, we  conclude  that  the  New  Testament  sanctions  and  recognizes 
the  Christian  ministry  as  a  "distinct  order  in  the  church;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  "sacred  office,"  so  there  is  also  a 
"  sacred  order/'  or  class  of  men,  called  and  set  apart  to  discharge 
its  duties. 

The  remaining  portion  of  "  An  Elder's  "  adicle  appears  to  have 
but  little  bearing  on  the  (question  at  issue,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
passed  with  very  little  notice. 

We  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  respecting  the  Question  whether 
the  nreaching  of  the  gospel  was  confined  to  the  eldership,  because 
we  find  that  the  deacons  preached  as  well  as  the  elders;  compare 
Acts  vi.  5  with  viii.  6,  12,  ^6.  The  abuses  which  he  seems  to  have 
in  view  of  the  sale  of  church  livings  is  to  be  lamented ;  but  what 
good  thing  is  not  liable  to  be  abused  P  Shall  we  condemn  every- 
thing as  unscriptural  that  may  be  abused  P  If  so,  we  must  oon- 
elude  that  Christianity  itself  is  unscriptural,  because  some  of  its 
professors  put  on  a  cloak  of  godliness  to  hide  the  ugliest  sins. 

Speaking  of  the  disastrous  results  of  men  adopting  the  ministry 
AS  ▲  PB0FX88I0N,  he  says,  it  is  unfavourable  to  personal  pietf.  In 
this  we  are  agreed ;  but  the  scriptural  mode  is  not  to  adopt  \ias  a 
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profession,  in  the  same  way  as  a  lawyer  would  ehoose  his  profeesion, 
bat  the  minister  most  be  called  of  dod ;  have  an  inward  assurance 
that  the  path  of  the  ministry  is  the  one  he  must  pursue,  or  else  he 
is  nothing  more  than  a  hireling,  having  climbed  over  the  wall  into 
the  sheepfold,  and  not  entered  through  the  only  door — Christ 
Jesus.  But  the  fact  of  hirelings  having  entered  the  Christian  fold, 
and  abused  their  power  as  shepherds,  is  no  argument  against  the 
tkepkerd  being  distinct  from  the  sheep;  we  cannot  confound  the 
two,  unless  troubled  with  a  little  aberration  of  intellect ;  and  the 
"offii'e"  of  shepherd  requires  a  "shepherd*'  to  fulfil  it;  and  the 
"sacred  office  "  of  the  ministry  requires  a  "  sacred  order"  or  class 
of  men  to  discharge  its  holy  duties. 

We  cannot  notice  more  of  *'An  Elder's"  article,  but  similar 
ooorses  of  reasoning  might  be  adopted  with  a^  the  remaining  abuses 
be  brings  forward.  Theofhtlact. 

KBGATTVK  ABTICLB. — ^11. 

Mr.  Editor,— Your  correspondent,  "Presbyter,"  in  endeavouring 
to  affirm  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  a  distinct  order,  having 
separate  claims  and  dues  in  the  church  as  well  as  a  status  in  society, 
luM  certainly  used,  or  rather  wrested  various  texts  from  their 
original  intent  and  signification,  and  has  not  proved  that  preachers, 
as  such,  should  be  elevated  into  an  order  above  other  elders  ^in  a 
christian  church,  or  that  they  should  receive  temporal  support  any 
more  than  one  "  who  serves  tables,"  or  in  any  other  manner  uses 
the  office  of  deacon  well.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  New 
Testament  teaches  both  by  precept  and  example  that  the  church 
should  be  subject  to  order,  that  good  government  is  necessary, 
that  rule  most  be  exercised,  that  in  the  primitive  church  the  duty 
was  recognized,  that  every  member  should  take  the  position  for 
which  he  wiis  best  fitted, — some  were  to  be  as  the  eye,  others  as  the 
head,  others  as  the  hand  of  the  church ;  but  such  were  expressly 
warned  against  considering  that  because  they  had  to  fulfil  a  par- 
ticular office,  or  perform  a  special  duty,  they  were  superior  to  the 
others.  "  Call  no  man  master  "  (or  head) ;  admit  no  superior  claims, 
for  all  ye  are  brethren,  and  one  is  your  Master  ^or  Head)  even  your 
Lord.  Nothing  to  my  mind  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this 
pissage  against  all  claims  of  a  separate  and  elevated  or  superior 
order  in  the  church,  such  as  are  contended  for  by  "  Presbyter,"  and 
which  custom,  alas !  (descended  as  it  has  from  a  very  earfy,  but  not 
the  earlieat  days  of  the  church)  is  acquiesced  in,  not  only  by  Koman 
Catholics  and  JEpiscopalians,  but  by  almost  every  denomination  of 
Christiana. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  "  Presbyter's  "  affirmative  article  he 
<^wtes  from  Ephes.  iv.  8 — 12,  in  which  the  apostle  names  five  dis- 
tmct  offices — apoatles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers ; 
heexeiaima,  Hete  are  "  oraers,"  if  words  have  any  distinct  meaning : 
biit  I  cannot  see  from  this  how  he  is  justified  in  elevating  modem 
auoisters,  who  are  perhaps  analogous  to  the  prophets  of  the  primitive 
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church,  into  a  separate  order,  with  a  title  to  their  names  (for  which 
not  the  slightest  warranty  is  found  in  the  New  Testament),  whilst  the 
evangelist  or  modern  village  preacher,  the  "  pastor  "  or  elder,  who 
takes  a  district  and  supermtends  that  section  of  the  church,  the 
members  of  which  reside  within  it,  or  the  teacher — say  of  a  Bible 
class,  are  unrecognized.  Will  "  Presbyter "  admit  tueAe  as  our 
ministers,  or  will  the  *' order''  recognize  them  as  possessing  equal 
authority,  and  entitled  to  the  same  respect,  or  having  a  claim  on 
the  church  for  temporal  support  equal  with,  "  the  minuier**^ 

It  appears  to  me  the  question  is  not  so  much  as  to  whether  these 
are  or  are  not  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  oversight  in  the 
church  (this  nearly  all  Christians  admit);  but  whether  persons 
having  one  peculiar  gift,  having  ability  to  preach,  shall  be  esteemed 
worthy  of  special  honour,  and  whether  they  are  called  upon  to  give 
up  their  whole  time  and  receive  pecuniary  support  from  the  church, 
is  the  question  to  be  decided.  From  my  readings  in  the  New 
Testament,  I  do  no^  find  the  practice  enjoined,  nor  examples  of 
its  practice,  nor  in  fact  anything  which  sanctions  the  system 
which  now  prevails,  and  which  our  early  education  has  led^us  to 
believe  is  so  entirely  scriptural,  and  which  the  intense  application 
to  business,  and  the  long  hoars  of  labour  necessary  to  supply  the 
wuits  of  modem  society,  and  low  religious  development,  nnd  so 
convenient. 

When  our  dear  Lord  gave  his  commission  to  the  primitive  preachers. 
He  certainly  in  no  way  sanctions  the  present  system,  by  which  a 
company  of  believers,  who  cannot  depend  on  themselves  and  God*s 
gracious  Spirit  for  edification,  invite  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
tney  can  find,  or  their  ability  allows  them  to  pay  for,  to  preach  the 
word  to  them,  lead  their  devotions,  conduct  their  worship,  and 
direct  their  proceedings.  Christ  directed  the  apostles  and  the 
seventy  not  to  settle  over  a  church  (even  when  formed),  but  to  go 
everywhere  proclaiming  His  gospel,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  faith  and 
humble  dependence  on  Him  for  everything.  See  Luke  ix.  and  z. ; 
Matt,  xxviii.,  Sio.  If  we  carefully  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
church  in  the  Acts,  we  do  not  find  anything  which  supports  the 
idea  that  those  who  preached  were  a  separate  order.  True,  the 
apostles,  if  they  had  no  other  means,  had  no  lack,  for  all  had  every- 
thing in  common ;  and  when  the  engagements  of  the  apostles  no 
longer  permitted  them  to  attend  to  the  afiairs  of  the  society,  seven 
persons  were  selected  to  manage  its  finances,  see  to  the  necessities 
of  the  indigent,  the  provision  of  places  for  meeting,  and  doubtless 
to  the  proper  and  oraerly  conducting  of  their  assemblies ;  but  not 
a  word  is  mentioned  about  the  appomtment  of  one  as  head ;  or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  as  a  "minister.**  Probably,  all  the  seven, 
though  they  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  our  deacons,  were 
ministers;  indeed,  we  know  that  Stephen  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  successful  preachers  that  was  found  amon^  the  dis- 
ciples. Not  only  did  the  deacons  preach,  bnt  in  Acts  viii.  we  find 
tkat  when  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  scattered   abn>ad,  by 
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reason  ^of  a  great  persecution,  they  (the  ordinary  members  of  the 
chnrch)  "  went  everywhere,  preaching  the  word." 

No  candid  student  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  can 
diseorer  that,  amongst  the  men  npon  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  in  a  larger  measure  than  ordinary,  any  were  elevated  into 
a  distinct  or  superior  order.  Besides  the  apostles,  and  the  seven 
who  were  selected  as  rulers  at  their  instigation,  there  were  many 
iUiistrioos  and  faithful  preachers  ;  there  were  *'  head  men  "  amongst 
them,  who  probabiy  bad  no  office;  who,  whilst  tbey  had  great 
preaching  talent,  did  not  claim,  in  consequence,  to  be  supp  )rted 
without  secular  labour  by  the  church.  In  Acts  xiii.  we  hnd  the 
church  at  Antioeh  had  several  prophets  and  teachers  amongst 
them ;  four  are  named ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
etcher  were  at  the  head  of  the  church,  or  had  an  independent  main- 
teoance.  If  any  should  have  been  supported  by  the  church, 
surely  the  two  that  were  set  apart  for  the  special  missionary  work 
were  entitled ;  but  we  read  nothing  about  it ;  indeed,  we  are  quite 
sore  it  was  not  afforded  in  one  (Paul'fi)  case. 

In  Acts  XV.  we  read  that  Judas  and  Silas,  who  were  not  of  the  seven, 
and  were  not  apostles,  were  sent  unto  various  churches,  at  Antioch, 
and  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  their 
paator,  or  bishop,  or  minister.  Undoubtedly  here  there  was  no  one 
man  set  apart  as  head ;  the  brethren  were  addressed  as  a  whole. 

All  through  the  Acts  we  shall  find  mention  of  churches  as  com- 
munities of  iH'elhren,  but  we  never  hear  of  the  **  minister."  In 
probably  all  of  these  churches  there  were  Inrethren  who,  as  they 
Lad  gifts,  used  them  for  the  edification  of  their  brethren,  for  the 
boildtDg  up  of  the  sainta  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and  many  who, 
aa  evangelists,  carried  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  and 
heathen,  wherever  they  had  access  and  opportunity. 

Surely  **  Presbyter'  haa  allowed  his  pen  to  slip  in  the  remarks 
he  bases  upon  2  Tbess.  iii.,  which  I  read  to  mean,  that  the  apostle, 
when  he  came  on  a  visit  to  the  brethren,  did  not  even  board  at  any 
of  their  houses,  but  took  lodgings,  and  went  to  a  workshop,  where 
he  night  and  day,  b^  manual  labour,  earned  sufficient  to  supply  his 
bodily  waste;  he  mtimates  that  he  did  this,  not  because  they 
would  have  been  justified  in  refusing  him  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
but  that  he  would  show  them  the  dignity  of  labour  and  the  obliga- 
tion that  all  were  under,  by  their  own  hands,  to  earn  the  food 
required  by  the  body.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  addresses 
the  whole  church,  makes  no  exception  for  any  of  the  rulers  or 
elders  that,  without  doubt,  the  church  had  amongst  them.  To  me, 
tiiere  does  not  appear,  in  the  whole  New  Testament^  a  stronger 
pasnge  than  this  to  show  they  had  no  separate  order  among  them : 
and  that  all  their  elders,^  without  exception,  were  ei^oiaed  not  to  be 
weary  in  wellr doing,  but  to  eat  their  own  bread,  which  they  should 
quietly  work  for  with  their  own  hands. 

How  *'  Ff eabyter"  could,  after  reading  this,  pen  the  following 
seBteaeefe  I  am  at  a  kta  to  coB^K^ive,-*'^  While  Chrietiana  in  generid 
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were  bound  to  secnlar  work  for  self-support,  their  elders  were  required 
to  abstain  from  it,  fob  theib  own  salyation  and  qf  those  who 
heard  them"  There  is  not  a  particle  of  authority  in  God's  Word 
for  such  a  statement  as  this ;  if  true,  what  a  reproach  to  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who,  if  ever  a  man  should  be  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  others,  it  was  himself, — a  missionary,  eyangefist,  leaying  home, 
friends,  comforts;  the  highly  learned  apostle, he  disdains  not  to 
work  at  hard  manual  labour,  and  to  eat  such  food  as,  in  the  interyal 
of  his  almost  superhuman  daily  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  Diyine 
Master,  he  could  obtain  from  the  wages  earned  as  a  tentmaker. 

"  Presbyter"  should  not  haye  touched  Milton ;  so  high  an  autho- 
rity would  certainly  have  counted  for  much,  had  his  yiows  been  in 
accordance  with  those  of  "Presbyter;"  but,  happily,  they  are 
opposed  to  him.  Hear  what  he  says  in  "  Presbyter  s"  own  quota- 
tion :  "  It  were  to  be  wished  they  (ministers)  were  all  tradesmen." 
Surely  so  deyout  a  man  and  so  great  a  scholar  would  not  haVe  made 
such  a  remark  if,  as  '*  Presbyter"  says,  their  own  and  otherd'  salya- 
tion  required  elders  to  abstam  from  secular  employment. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ministers  of  the  present 
day  are  in  a  false  position ;  one  which,  whilst  it  may  9tt\t  modern 
notions  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  is  not  in  the  strictest  accordance 
with  New  Testament  teaching,  or  the  examples  it  exhibits.  The 
church  should  do  its  own  work ;  depend  upon  itself  for  edification ; 
make  much  less  of  preaching,  and  much  more  of  prayer ;  assemble 
together  more  frequently  for  fraternal  communion,  and  pay  less 
regard  to  eloquent  sermons.  Then,  instead  of  well-educated 
brethren  who  haye  known  the  truth  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years, 
sitting  to  listen  to  ayoung  man  fresh  from  college,  to  a  large  extent 
ignorant  of  the  sufferings,  trials,  and  difficulties  w  hich  beset  their 
struggling  humanity,  they  would  themselves  be  expounding  the 
word  in  destitute  localities,  where  the  good  news  of  God's  dear  Sou 
is  rarely,  if  eyer,  proclaimed.  Not  that  I  would  reject  any  agency; 
for  whereyer  God  has  giyen  great  talents,  they  should  be  employed, 
and,  if  circumstances  render  it  imposwible  for  secular  employment  to 
afford  sustenance,  let  the  church  siye  it ;  but  instead  of  being  stated 
pastors,  let  such  go  out  as  eyangeusts,  calling  upon  a  world  lying  in 
darkness  to  repent  and  live. 

A  Would-bb-Co»fobmi8T. 


ARE  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PAINTERS  CORRECT? 

▲FFIBMATiyB  ABTICLB. — ^I. 

Thosb  who  are  conyersant  with  the  progress  of  art  in  England 
are  aware  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  new  school  of  pamters 
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Itts  arisen,  advocating  principlefl  at  variance  with  those  which  had 
previon^ly  prevailed .  It  originated  with  a  sma  11  number  of  students 
st  the  Boyal  Academy,  who  were,  dissatisfied  with  the  universal 
practice  of  their  brother  artists,  and  desirous  of  introducing  a  purer 
stjle.  They  believed  that  the  true  function  of  art  had  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  following  of  conventional  rules,  and  they  banded  them* 
selves  together  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  what  seemed  to  them 
the  only  iivins  principles,  those  alone  by  which  true  art  could  be 
produced.  Tney  took  the  title  of  Pre-£aphaelite  brethren,  thereby 
mtimating  that  they  intended  to  be  guided  oy  the  ideas  and  the  prac- 
tice of  those  great  painters  who  immediately  preceded  that  master. 
In  spite  of  much  opposition,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
so  determined  a  course  excited,  they  have  persevered ;  and,  though 
tiieir  efforts  have  been  marked  with  much  crudity,  their  excellencies 
have  been  such  as  to  gain  for  them  almost  universal  admiration, 
and  their  style  has  influenced  all  contemporaneous  art,  even  in 
quarters  where  their  principles  have  been  most  obnoxious.  Before 
tneir  time,  painters  had  been  content  to  give  broad  generalizations 
as  representations  of  nature.  Its  facts  they  had  idealized  and 
composed  in  accordance  with  their  own  standard  of  beauty.  They 
sought  to  improve  upon  what  they  saw,  to  amend  what  was  faulty, 
and  supply  from  their  own  imaginations  what  was  defective.  The 
Pre-Rapnaelitee,  on  the  contrary,  assert  the  supremacy  of  Nature, 
seeking  only  to  exhibit  what  she  reveals,  and  to  interpret  to  man- 
kind her  mysteries.  They  approach  her  with  reverence,  not  exalting 
themselves  above  her  teaching,  but  in  all  humility  receiving  what 
she  deigns  to  impart.  Every  portion  of  their  pictures,  even  to  the 
most  subordinate  parts  of  their  backf^rounds,  are  therefore  careful 
delineations  of  actual  objects.  Their  figures  are  all  drawn  from 
living  persons,  their  landscapes  from  real  scenes.  The  charac- 
teristics of  these  different  schools  wUl  be  well  illustrated  by  passages 
from  two  writers  who  severally  rank  as  leaders  of  these  two  parties. 
The  first,  by  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  is  taken  from  his  third  discourse 
delivered  liefore  the  Academy  students.  "  I  will  now  add  that 
Nsture  herself  is  not  to  be  too  closely  copied.  There  are  excel- 
lencies in  the  art  of  painting  beyond  wnat  is  commonly  called  the 
imitation  of  nature,  and  these  excellencies  I  wish  to  point  out.  The 
students  who,  having  passed  through  the  initiatory  exercises,  are 
more  advanced  in  the  art,  and  who,  sure  of  their  hand,  have  leisure 
to  exert  their  understanding,  must  now  be  told  that  a  mere  copier 
of  Nature  can  never  produce  anything  great,  can  never  enlarge  the 
oonceptions,  or  warm  the  heart  of  the  spectator."  And  again: 
"All  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by  Nature,  upon 
close  examination  will  be  found  to  have  their  blemishes  and  defects. 
The  most  beautiful  forms  have  something  about  them  like  weak- 
ness, minuteness,  or  imperfection.  But  it  is  not  every  eye  which 
peroeives  these  blemishes.  It  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the 
contemplation  and  comparison  of  these  forms;  and  which,  by  a 
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long  kabit  of  observing  what  any  set  of  objects  of  the  same  kind 
have  in  common,  has  ac(][uired  the  power  of  discerning  what  each 
wants  in  particular.  This  long,  laborious  comparison  should  be  the 
first  study  of  the  painter  who  aims  at  the  greatest  style.  By  this 
means  he  acquires  a  just  idea  of  beautiful  forms;  he  corrects 
Nature  by  herself,  her  imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect.  His 
eye  being  enabled  to  distinguish  the  aociaental  deficiencies,  excres- 
cences, and  deformities  of  things,  irom  their  general  figures,  he 
makes  out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms  more  perfect  than  any 
one  original ;  and,  what  may  seem  a  paradox,  he  learns  to  design 
naturally,  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike  to  any  one  object.  This 
idea  of  the  perfect  state  of  nature,  which  the  artist  calls  the  ideal 
beauty,  is  the  great  leadmg  principle  by  which  works  of  genius 
are  conducted.'  In  contrast  witn  this,  Buskin,  in  his  "  Two 
Paths,"  lecture  ii.  p.  72,  says,  "You  know  that  among  architects 
and  uiists  there  are,  and  have  been  always,  since  art  became  a 
subject  of  much  discussion,  two  parties-^ne  maintaining  that 
nature  should  be  always  altered  and  modified,  and  that  the  artist 
is  greater  than  nature;  they  do  not  maintain,  indeed,  in  words, 
but  they  maintain  in  idea,  that  the  artist  is  greater  than  the  Divine 
Maker  of  these  things,  and  can  improve  them ;  while  the  other 
partr  say  that  ho  cannot  improve  nature,  and  that  nature  on  the ' 
whole  should  improve  him." 

That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  two  parties,  the  essence  of  them ; 
the  practical  result  of  their  several  theories  being  that  the  Idealists 
are  alvrays  j^roducingmore  or  less  formal  conditions  of  art,  and  the 
Bealists  striving  to  produce  in  all  their  art  either  some  image  of 
nature,  or  record  of  nature ;  these,  observe,  being  quite  difierent 
things,  the  image  being  a  resemblance,  and  the  record  something 
which  will  give  information  about  nature,  but  not  necessarily 
imitate  it.  You  may  separate  these  two  groups  of  artists  more 
distinctly  in  your  mind  as  those  who  seek  for  the  pleasure  of  art, 
in  the  relatiomt  of  its  colours  and  lines,  without  earing  to  convey 
any  truth  with  it ;  and  those  who  seek  for  the  truth  first,  and  then 
go  down  from  the  truth  to  the  pleasure  of  colour  and  line. 

This  placing  of  truth  first,  and  beauty  and  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  it  second,  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of  Fra  Angelico,  Giotto, 
and  the  other  great  painters  who  preceded  Raphael.  If  they  had 
to  represent  a  scene  rrom  the  Scripture  narrative  or  from  history, 
they  endearoured  to  make  it  as  true  as  possible,  rather  than  so 
to  arrange  it  as  to  please  the  beholder.  It  they  introduced  a  plant 
in  their  foregrounds,  they  sought  to  give  an  exact  representation  of 
its  leafage,  not  so  to  treat  it  as  to  afibrd  the  most  graceful  pla^  of 
lines.  The  earnestness  of  these  painters  was  such,  that  the  wilful 
distortion  of  anything  from  its  true  character  would  have  been 
foreign  to  the  spnrit  in  which  they  worked.  They  regarded  Art  as 
a  teacher  of  the  people,  intended  to  convey  to  them  moral  and 
spiritual  tmtha.  They  reoeired  Nature  as  the  work  of  God,  fraught 
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wtth  lesflona,  which  it  was  the  office  of  Art  to  internet.  All  art 
with  them  was  relisious,  and  work  was  worship.  To  this  enthusiasm 
early  art  owes  its  cnarm  and  its  dignity. 

Animated  by  a  lofty  purpose,  and  wrought  in  a  pure  and  loving 
spirit,  it  gained  a  sway  over  men's  minds  which  no  art  can  rival 
without  adopting  the  same  principles,  and  seeking  the  same  end. 
This  elevating  power  of  a  right  motive  has  been  much  overlooked. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  talk  of  art  as  a  mere  panderer  to 
the  luxury  and  taste  of  the  people  ;  not  in  any  wise  as  a  teacher. 
The  mission  of  art  has  been  ridiculed  as  an  Utopian  absurdity.  A 
more  enlightened  view  is  now  spreading,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
^the  Pre-Eaphaelite  painters  and  writers.  It  is,  we  think,  beginning 
to  be  seen  that  in  tne  full  development  of  man's  spiritual  nuture 
art  has  a  worthy  part  to  perform,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
educate  him  in  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  by  presenting  for 
his  admiration  ^vdiatsoever  was  lovely  in  nature,  or  of  good  report 
among  men.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  art  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated at  all,  that  right  views  should  be  held  respecting  it.  If  it 
be  regarded  simply  as  a  minister  to  the  gratification  of  sense,  with 
no  higher  purpose  than  to  delight  the  fancy  with  visions  of  beauty, 
or  charm  the  eye  with  the  glorv  of  colour,  it  will  debase  both 
the  mind  which  produces  it,  and  that  upon  ^hieh  its  influence 
ia  felt.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  viewed  as  an  exponent  of  God's  ^ 
works,  whether  of  the  outer  world,  with  its  overflowing  beauty  of 
moving  cloud  and  waving  tree,  of  sublime  mountain,  or  placid 
water  ;  or  of  the  subtler  moral  beauties  which  mould  the  expression 
of  the  face,  and  move  to  the  heroic  action,  it  will  possess  vitality  in 
itself,  and  be  beneficent  in  its  power. 

History  fully  attests  this,  and  contains  for  us  no  less  a  warning 
in  the  fate  of  Itome  than  an  example  in  the  triumph  of  Florentine 
and  Venetian  art.  Upon  this  point  Euskin  has.  at  p.  1 6  of  "  The 
Two  Paths,"  the  following  remarks : — "  Wherever  art  is  practised 
for  its  own  sake,  and  the  delight  of  the  Workman  is  in  what  he 
doeM  and  produces,  instead  of  in  what  he  interprets  or  exhibits,  there 
art  has  an  influence  of  the  most  fatal  kind  on  brain  and  heart ;  and 
it  issues,  if  long  so  pursued,  in  the  destru<dion  both  qf  intellectual 
power  and  moral  principle ;  whereas  art,  devoted  humbly  and  self- 
fc^getfrilly  to  the  clear  •statement  and  record  of  the  facts  of  the 
universe,  is  always  helnfiil  and  beneficent  to  mankind,  full  of 
comfort,  strength,  and  salvation." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  schools  admit 
that  they  must  go  to  nature  for  their  inspiration.  The  grand 
difference  between  them  being  in  the  fidelity,  or  otherwise,  ortheir 
work.  The  one  party  argue  for  an  ideal  to  be  built  up  in  perfect 
symmetry  from  excellencies  that  are  found  in  nature  separate 
and  distinet ;  and  by  this  standard  they  urge  all  objects  should  be 
judged.  The  other  asserts  that  each  thing,  however  mean  and 
msignificant,  has  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself,  wluith  can  only  be 
gained  by  a  careful  and  loving  study  of  it.    They  decry  genendiaa" 
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tion  as  monstrous,  and  would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  microscopic 
minuteness,  than  produce  what  are  called  "  broad  effects,"  in  which 
all  the  characteristics  of  different  parts  are  made  subseryient  to  the 
light  and  shade,  and  what  is  considered  "  niasterly  handling." 

Between  these  two  we  hare  to  decide  in  this  discossion,  and  the 
Buhject  is  one  of  much  interest  at  the  present  time. 

If  we  are  swayed  by  the  authority  of  names  and  the  force  of  pre- 
cedent, we  may  record  our  voce  in  favour  of  the  Idealists ;  but  if 
we  are  imbued  with  a  profound  love  for  nature  in  all  its  aspects, 
whether  of  strength  or  tenderness,  from  "  the  cedar  of  Lebanon"  to 
"  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  and  have  accustomed 
ourselves  to  seek  in  her  beauties  a  revelation  of  the  Creator, 
we  shall  prefer  that  school  of  painters  who  approach  His  work  w^ith 
the  same  reverence  and  love  as  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  transmit 
to  us  on  the  glowing  canvas  the  elevated  thoughts  with  which 
they  have  been  inspired.  In  that  case  our  decision  will  be  that  the 
principles  of  the  Fre-Eaphaelite  school  of  painters  are  correct. 

Edmund. 


^nltlics. 
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▲FFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB.  — II. 

In  debates  where  truth  is  our  only  aim,  it  is  evident  that  the 
real  worth  of  an  argument  does  not  depend  upon  the  difficulty  of 
giving  a  satisfactory  reply  to  it,  nor  even  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
soundness.  We  may  most  elaborately  prove  that  one  side  of  a 
shield  is  bronze,  and  by  the  very  multiplicity  of  our  reasons  deceive 
both  ourselves  and  our  readers  or  hearers  into  a  belief  that  we  have 
proved  the  whole  shield  to  consist  of  that  metal.  We  must  ever 
Dear  in  mind'  that  we  are  to  do  suit  and  service  to  truth,  and  not 
truth  to  us.  If  we  are  so  careless  as  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  we 
cannot  expect  that  trutn  is  to  appear,  a  Deus  ex  machina,  to  turn 
the  scale  in  our  favour,  and  to  extricate  us  from  our  difficulties. 
Our  reasoning  must  bare  relative  value  and  pertinacity  as  well  as 
logical  correctness,  or  we  may  wrangle  for  ever.  The  plan  and 
grounds  of  an  argument  are  as  important  as  its  actual  ratiocination, 
unless  we  have  no  higher  object  than  the  display  of  intellectual 
gladiatorship. 

The  remarks  we  have  just  made  have  an  especial  applicability 
to  the  discussion  now  before  us.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  the  aspects  and  bearings  of  the  question  are  so  numerous  as  to 
allow  of  many  different  modes  in  our  treatment  of  it.  We  may 
argue  it  as  a  topic  of  political  philosophy,  of  general  historic  reason- 
ing and  comparison,  or  of  national  politios.    Is  any  one  of  these 
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grounds  snffioient  In  itself  to  ensure  sound  argument  and  safe  con* 
elusions,— and.  if  so,  which  presents  the  greatest  sd vantages  P  Or, 
if  we  are  loth  to  trust  any  one  of  these  modes  of  reasoning  singly, 
what  are  their  relative  values, — what  should  he  their  mutual  con- 
nection and  dependence?  XJaless  we  settle  these  points,  it  is 
evident  that  the  debate  will  only  issue  in  the  production  of  a  series 
of  disjointed  essays,  in  which  each  writer  wanders  his  own  way  to 
his  own  conclusion ;  or  else  in  an  interminable  series  of  conflicting 
opinions,  irrelevant  questions,  and  idle  disputes.  Let  us  examine, 
then,  the  relative  value  and  trustworthiness  of  the  modes  of  argu- 
ment which  we  have  pointed  out.  It  is  obvious  that  government 
is  the  outgrowth  of  human  reason  and  human  necessities.  In  all 
ages  man  has  been  impelled  to  establish  systems  of  government  aa 
the  means  of  securing  certain  ends.  Here,  then,  our  first  principles 
of  argument  are  clear ;  we  may  ascertain  what  are  thuse  common 
universal  tendencies  and  necessities  of  our  nature  which  result  in 
the  establishment  of  governments,  and  we  have  then  only  to  exercise 
our  powers  in  judging  the  fitness  and  adaptation  or  the  means 
chosen  to  the  end  sought.  In  arguing  such  a-  question  as  that 
before  us  upon  philosophical  grounds,  therefore,  we  are  only  liable 
to  errors  of  reasoning.  We  may  count  upon  arriving  at  a  truthful 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  with  something  like  confidence,  for  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  a  faulty  syllogism  can  pass  muster,  or 
an  ungrounded  assumption  creep  in  and  escape  detection  by  the 
hostile  criticism  of  opponents,  or  the  thoughtful  scrutiny  of  readers. 
The  debate  may  neitner  be  short  nor  simple,  but  it  will  be  through 
the  incapacity  or  perversit^^r  of  the  debaters  if  it  fail  to  be  clear. 
We  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  wherein  we  differ,  and  to  know  what 
we  are  really  discussing. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  question  before  us  may  be  safely  and 
sufficiently  discussed  on  philosophical  grounds  alone.  Can  we  say 
the  same  of  the  other  modes  of  reasoning  which  we  have  pointed  out  P 
The  lessons  of  universal  history,  the  experience  of  human  nature  at 
lar^e,  obviously  afford  a  wide  basis  for  inferential  reasoning  on 
topics  connected  with  the  forms  and  institutions  of  government. 
We  may  compare  state  with  state,  constitution  with  constitution, 
tracing  out  the  effect  of  the  latter  in  the  condition  of  the  former. 
We  may  reason  wisely — nay,  profoundly — but  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  very  convincing.  Our  historical  studies  leave  general  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  which  rest  upon  a  multitude  of  particular  con- 
clusions, every  one  of  which  is  at  least  disputable.  The  mind 
becomes  distracted  if  we  descend  to  details,  and  those  who  differ 
from  us  will  necessarily  attack  us  upon  details.  National  character, 
religion,  civilization,  may  all  be  alleged  as  reasons  why  an  inference 
drawn  from  the  fruits  of  aristocratic  rule  in  Sparta,  or  patrician 
power  at  Borne,  should  be  explained  away,  or  considered  as  inap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  a  modem  aristocracy.  We  may  claim  for 
the  democratic  constitution  of  Athens  all  those  glories  and  that 
onperiahable  renown   which   sun^und  her  splendid  story,  and 
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impute  ber  many  deeds  of  shame,  her  deep  humiliation,  and  early 
political  ruin,  to  the  inherent  vices  of  the  individual  characters  of 
ker  citizens.  Pointing  to  the  bright  side  of  her  history,  it  might  be 
-reanoned  that  could  the  practical  character,  dogged  energy,  and 
steady  perseveranoe  of  the  Saxon  mind  have  been  substituted  for 
the  idle  speculation,  frivolity,  and  fickleness  of  the  Athenian  tern- 
•perament,  the  ultimate  issue  wonld  have  been  far  otherwise  than  it 
was.  Such  reasoning,  however,  may  be  met  with  counter  arguments 
as  strong.  We  can  only  finally  determine  tbe  point  (in  anything 
•like  a  satisfactory  manner)  by  reverting  to  first  principles,  and 
inquiring  into  the  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  sucn  a  form 
of  government  a.s  that  adopted  by  the  Athenians.  Again,  we  might 
object  to  an  inference  on  the  ground  that  the  failure  of  any  par- 
ticular  kind  of  government  resulted  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
ends  of  government,  both  on  the  part  of  the  governing  and  the 
governed.  The  sole  aim  of  ancient  Eome  appears  to  have  been 
universal  conquest  and  domiuion.  Her  constitution  varied  often. 
First  it  was  a  limited  mouHrchv,  then  absolute  monarchy.  The 
expulsion  of  Tarquin  introduced  a  pure  aristocracy,  which  ^ave 
place  to  pure  democracy ;  and  this  again  was  succeeaed  hy  a  mixed 
aristocracy  and  deniocracy,  and  finally  by  imperial  despotism.  The 
failure  of  each  of  these  forms  of  government  in  turn,  and  the  moral 
degradation,  misery,  and  civil  bloodished  which  characterize  Boroan 
history,  may  all  be  very  plausibly  imputed  to  the  fact  that  that 
people  wholly  misapprehended  the  true  end  of  government,  and 
perverted  all  its  forms.  Here,  again,  how  shall  we  settle  the  point, 
save  by  recurring  to  philosophical  reasoning  upon  the  legitimate 
and  proper  ends  of  government?  We  might  multiply  examples, 
but  we  forbear.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  difficulty  of 
arguing  a  topic  sucli  as  that  now  under  review  solely  upon  general 
historic  grounds.  Even  if  right,  so  much  might  be  said  against  us, 
that  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  convince.  The  value  of  history  is 
moral  teaching  rather  than  logical.  It  throws  a  deeper  human 
interest  upon  our  more  abstract  studies,  and  affords  us  an  ample 
fund  of  corroborative  examples  and  illustrations ;  but  we  must 
bring  our  philosophy,  both  political  and  moral,  to  our  study  of 
history,  and  not  seek  to  deduce  them  from  it.  If  we  believe  in  a 
•God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth,  we  may  reverently  trace  His  judg- 
ments in  the  story  of  our  race ;  but  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to 
determine  from  history  whether  there  be  any  and  what  manner  of 
God,  we  should  in  all  probability  fail.  It  is  so  also  of  all  general 
principles  of  morals  or  philosojifhy. 

There  is  yet  one  other  mode  m  which  we  might  attempt  to  discuss 
our  theme — viz.,  as  a  question  of  national  politics.  Our  opponent, 
'*  L'Ouvrier,"  having  already  disposed  of  the  philosophical  aspect 
of  the  question,  announces  nis  intention  to  discuss  it  further,  as  a 
matter  of  *'  constitutional  history  "  and  "  actual  fact,"  in  a  second 
paper.  This  resolve  seems  to  betray  some  considerable  distrust  of 
Ais  own  philosophy^  since  it  appears  vei^  needless  to  prove  tliat  .the 
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HonM  of  Lords  is  not  beneficial,  if  we  hA7e  previously  shown  that 
it  can  not  he  beneficial.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  man 
may  succeed  in  one  line  of  argument,  while  wholly  failing  in  another. 
Our  duty,  therefore,  is  to  inquire  whether  "L'Ouvrier"  has  any 
right  to  claim  attention  and  reply  for  his  proposed  historical  proofs  ? 
Are  we  bound  to  join  issue  with  him  in  this  particular,  or  to  admit 
that  our  reasoning  is  incomplete?  The  English  Constitution  is  a 
mixed  government,  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Can 
we  assign  to  each  element  its  exact  share  and  influence  in  historical 
and  national  events?  Candour  will  at  once  admit  the  extreme 
difficulty  and  the  huge  laboriouaness  of  such  a  task.  We  cannot 
judge  by  samples  and  instances.  Every  event  in  our  history  must 
be  examined  and  estimated,  first  separately,  and  then  in  its  infiuenco 
on  succeeding  events.  Who  is  sumcient  for  these  things  F  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  Lords  have,  in  some  cases,  concurred  with  the 
Crown  in  withholding  just  rights  from  the  people ;  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  Lords,'  at  other  times,  have  sided  with  the  people  against 
the  threatened  despotism  of  the  Crown  P  What  common  mea:<ure 
have  we  by  which  to  guage,  and  so  compare  the  perif  escaped  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  evil  done  on  the  other?  That  boasted  trial 
br  jury*  which  has  been  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties  in  all  ages ; 
that  Saxon  freedom  to  which  we  so  often  proudly  and  fondly  recur ; 
those  Saxon  laws  and  customs  which  the  people  cried  out  and  strove 
and  fought  for  during  the  times  of  the  Norman  line,  and  the  early 
Plantagenets, — whose  work  were  they  ?  The  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment was  moie  essentially  and  solely  aristocratic  than  the  Engliiiih 
constitution  has  ever  smce  been.  The  very  foundation  of  oar 
liberties  was  laid  in  the  era  when  aristocratic  power  was  pre- 
eminent Again,  tite  first  great  settlement  of  English  freedom 
dates  from  that  Magna  Charta  wrested  from  the  tyrannical  John 
by  the  proud  barons  of  the  feudal  age.  When  the  insidious  attempt 
was  made  to  subjugate  our  country  to  the  spiritual  tyranny  of 
Borne,  by  foisting  upon  us  its  canon  and  civil  Jaws  in  place  of  our 
native  laws,  it  was  the  earls  and  barons  of  England  who,  in  the 
parliament  of  Merton,  rang  out  that  glorious  and  ever-memorable 
reply,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutare.  When  these  same  barons 
were  in  their  pride  and  power  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Edwards,  no  let's  than  119  parliaments  met  m  the  course  of  105 
vears;  but  when  civil  war,  bloodshed,  eonfiscation,  and  attainder, 
nad  brought  them  low,  Henry  YII.  could  reign  through  26  years, 
and  hold  but  7  parliaments  ;  and  his  son,  the  capricious  and  ferocious 
Henry  YIIL,  summoned  more  frequent  parliaments  only  because 
he  found  them  the  base  and  obseanious  instruments  of  his  pleasure. 
These  and  like  instances  might  oe  ur^ed  by  us, — would  not  our 
opponents  strain  every  art  to  depreciate  and  explain  away  the 
in&rences  to  be  drawn  from  them?  Or,  if  we  heaped  instance 
upon  instance,  and  foiled  their  depreciatory  criticism,  should  we 
•not  be  told  that  the  barons  of  those  days  were  a  nobler  race  than 
the  peerage  of  to-day.  P  or  that  institutions,  valuable  enough  in  the 
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middle  ages,  are  now  effete  and  out  of  .place  P  We  should  evidently 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  common  ground  on  which  to  contest  the  ques- 
tion, while  we  should  weary  tne  patience  of  our  readers  by  never- 
ending  replies  and  rejoinders.  And  when  we  come  down  to  our 
own  age,  our  difficulties  increase.  "  L'Ouvrier  "  hss  already  alluded 
to  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
He  must  admit  that  that  opposition  was  ultimately  withdrawn  by 
the  peers  themselves.  He  may  dwell  on  their  obstinacy,  and  on 
the  dangers  of  the  crisis,  while  another  may  insist  upon  the  pru- 
dence which  led  to  ultimate  concession,  or  on  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  delay.  Was  nothing  gained  by  the  extra  discussion,  the 
lengthened  consideration,  the  repeated  revision  which  the  Reform 
Bill  underwent?  Did  not  the  country  become  more  prepared  for 
the  change,  more  ready  to  prize  it  and  estimate  its  worth  P  Were 
not  individuals  and  constituencies  educated  for  their  new  position 
and  new  duties  P  Had  there  been  no  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bill 
had  passed  at  once,  what  would  have  been  the  issue  P  Would  the 
nation  have  despised  the  boon  so  easily  obtained,  or  would  it  only 
have  led  to  Turther  and  more  sweeping  changes — to  a  love  of  change 
for  change  sake?  It  is  obvious  that  these,  and  a  hundred  other 
questions,  are  involved  in  the  general  subject,  and  that  our  original 
memo  would  be  lost  and  forgotten  in  subordinate  discussions  on 
matters  of  every- day  politics.  If  we  ever  emerged, — with  spent 
strength,  from  such  a  troubled  sea,  we  should  even  then  liave  done 
no  more  than  substantiate  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  or  had  not 
been  beneficial  in  one  specific  instance.  The  little  wool  would  but 
ill  compensate  for  the  great  squeal.  One  other  instance : — Allusion 
might  be  made  to  the  late  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
paper  duties  abolition  bill.  Now,  one  man  loMcs  upon  the  rejection 
of  the  bill  as  a  constitutional  question,  another  regards  the  measure 
as  an  integral  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget,  and  a  third  treats  it 
as  a  question  solely  of  state  finance.  One  disputant  would  enlarge 
upon  the  crying  evils  of  the  paper  duties  as  '*  a  tax  upon  knowledge.'* 
Another  would  criticize  them  according  to  his  own  views  upon  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  and  a  third  again  would  point  to  the  extra 
penny  income-tax,  and  demand  only  to  be  freea  from  one  or  the 
other,  be  cares  not  which.  It  is  apparent  that  every  one  of  these 
views,  and  many  others  which  might  be  added,  may  be  made  a 
separate  subject  of  debate.  All  may,  and  several  of  them  must  be, 
disposed  of  before  we  can  decide  upon  the  right  or  wrong,  the 
benefit  or  evil  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Even 
when  all  this  has  been  done,  "  L'Ouvrier,"  as  an  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  majority,  would  have  to  prove 
that  a  majority  of  the  nation  really  desured  the  repeal  of  the  paper 
duties,  and  felt  their  retention  to  be  an  act  of  oppression  and  wrong, 
facts  which  the  failure  of  the  various  **  Constitutional  Defence  Asso- 
ciations," the  quiescence  of  the  nation,  and  the  narrow  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  render  more  doubtful,  but  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely  impossible  either  to  prove  or  disprove.    The  space  which  we 
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hxfe  neoeflsarily  been  led  to  'occupy  in  giving  one  or  two  speoii 
instances  of  Uie  intenninable  controyenies  into  which  we  should  be 
led  by  *' L'0uYTier*8 "  proposal  to  debate  our  theme  upon  the 
li;zoundB  of  actual  fact  and  constitutional  history,  is  sufficient  proof 
of  its  fxLtiHty  and  uselessness.  Different  erents  in  our  history  may 
serre  as  Olustrations  of  our  eeneral  philosophical  argument,  but  the 
attempt  to  weigh  the  beneficial  or  evil  innaenoe  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  question  of  fact,  is  no'  whit  wiser  than  if  we  were  to 
propose  to  ascertain  the  saltness  of  the  ocean,  by  evaporatine  its 
waters,  and  weighing  the  residuum  of  salt.  We  hare  no  wisn,  of 
coarse,  to  influence  me  ludgment  of  our  fellow-contribiltors  on  the 
siBrmatiTe  side  of  the  aebate,  but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
can  only  look  upon  '*  L'Ourrier's  "  nronosal  as  an  utter  misappre- 
hension of  the  only  true  method  or  debating  the  question.  How- 
erer  ingenious  ana  interesting  his  promised  article  may  be,  it  wUl 
necessarily  be  insufficient,  and  beside  the  mark.  With  relation  to 
the  question  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  we  can  only  regard  it  as 
equiTalent,  as  an  argument,  to  so  many  blank  pages,  ^manding 
neither  the  consideration  of  the  reader  nor  notice  from  opponents. 

If,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  we  hare  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
sympathies  and  conrictions  of  our  readers  with  us  in  our  attempt  to 
determine  and  fix  the  area  and  limits  of  the  present  debate,  and  so  to 
shut*  out  mere  political  wrangling  and  subsidiary  disputes,  we  have 
rendered  the  remainder  of  our  task  simple  and  clear.  The  two 
articles  which  hare  already  appeared  hare  been  written  in  accord- 
ance with  the  yiews  we  haye  put  forward — >.  0.,  as  arguments  upon 
a  question,  not  of  fact  but  or  political  philosophy,  and  for  our  own 
psrt  we  should  be  well  content  to  rest  the  issue  of  the  discussion 
upon  them.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  friend  or  foe  can  hesitate 
long  between  the  clear  and  distinct  reasoning  of  B.  B.,  and  the 
limentably  lame  philosophy  of  our  friend  "  L'Ouvrier."  B.  B.  giyes 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  defends  his  opinions  by 
intelligible  and  pertinent  argument.  '' L'Ouyrier,"  on  the  other 
hand,  only  informs  us  that "  uom  "  Jeremy  Bentham's  definition  of 
the  ends  of  goyemment,  and  "firom"  the  doctrine  of  universal  suf- 
frage, his  argument  "  it  made  to  converge "  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  a  beneficial  institution.  The  nature  and 
process  of  this  "making  to  conyerge  "  it  is  left  to  the  curious  to 
oiaooyer.  The  only  open  and  intelligible  argument  adduced  by 
"L'Ouyrier,"  and  he  himself  declares  it  a  "strong;"  one,  is  "the 
pombUUg  of  the  Lords  and  the  Crown  uniting  "  agamst  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  We  may  remind  "L'Ouyrier"  that  uniyersal  suf- 
frage not  only  "possibrr"  might,  but  actually  has  resulted  in 
carting  the  liberties  of  France  at  the  feet  of  imperial  despotism, 
and  in  exchanging  the  native  constitutional  liberties  of  Savoy  for 
the  yoke  of  foreign  absolutism !  The  real  "  Hrength  *'  of  "  L'Ouy- 
Tier  B  "  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  apply  to  any  and 
erenr  form  of  government,  and  so  would  prove  that  tne  Qnlj*  pei|Q? 
ficiai  government  is  the  absence  of  all  goyemment. 

laei.  I 
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We  now  propose,  by  way  of  confumisg  the  able  paper  of  B.  It., 
bri^fiy  to  point  out  the  grounds  upon  which  the  desirability  and 
benencial  nature  of  an  institution  hke  the  English  House  of  Lords- 
rests.  In  doing  this,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  agoinst  eonfounding 
the  end  of  goyerninent  with  goyenunent  itself;  or  of  mistaking  a 
canon  by  wnich  we  may  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  particular  acts 
of  legislation,  for  a  test  of  the  forms  of  goyemment.  "  L'Ouvrier  *' 
has  committed  these  enora  at  the  outset.  He  adepts  Jeremy 
Bentham's  definition  of  pulic  utility,  «.  e.»  '*the  greatest  happixiesa 
of  the  .  greateat  number,"  and  •  thence  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  House  .of  Lords  is  not  beneficial.'  How  heedlessly  ho 
hsa  adopted  a  phrase  of  -  Bentham's,  without  any.  inyestigation 
of  Bentham's  principles,  will  be  obyious  to  any  one  aoquaiated  with 
the  writings  of  that  jurist.  "The  object  of  Mr.  Bentham,"  sajns 
Bumont,  his  intimate  friend  and  disciple,  in  the- preface  to  lus 
French  translation  of  Bentham's  great  w<»k  on  Legislation,  "  in 
tracing,  in  the  yicea  of  legislation,  the  cause  of  the  ehief  eyiis  of 
society,  has  eyer  been  to  ward  off  the  greatest  of  aII  cyils,^— the 
overthrow  of  authority — the  reyolutions  of  .property  and  power, 
JEwting  governments  are^  tho  very  instrwmenU  hy  fckteh  he  seehe  to 

work Sis  reasonings  are  as  appUcahle  to  monarchies 

as  to  republics.  He  says  not  to  peoples,  *  Seize  upon  sovereign 
power ;  change  the  constitution  of  the  stater;'  but  urges  on  govern- 
ments to  learn  the  maladies  which  weaken  them,  and  to  Btudy  the 
r^>jne  which  will  restore  thsm  to  vigour."  Again:  **  Those  who 
seek  in  these  writings  for  arguments  againsi  such  and  such  forms  of 
government,  will  find  their  espeetations  deceived."  And  again : 
*'  Some  may  be  astonished  that  so  vast  a  work  should  contain 
no  treatise  upon  the  political  constitution  and  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Has  the  author  regarded  all  forms  with  indifference,  or 
does  he  think  that  there  can  be  no  trust  (or  certainty)  in  any  theory 
of  political  power  P  It  would  be  most  improbable  that  sucn 
opinions  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  an  JEnglish  philosopher ;  and 
such  assuredly  is  not 'the  case  with  Mr*  Bentnam.  xet  he  is 
far  from  attaching  an  exclusive  preference  to  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  holds  that  the  best  constitution  for  a  people  is  that 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  He  beheves  that  happiness  is 
the  only  end, — the  sole  object  of  intrinsic  value,  and  that  foUUcal 
liberty  is  but  a  relative  good, — one  of  the  means  for  securm^  this 
end.  He  maintains  that  a  people  with  good  laws,  but  without 
any  political  power,  may  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  happiness; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  widest  peUtical  powers,  if  it 
has  bad  laws  it  will  necessarily  be  miserable."*  We  thus  see  that 
the  very  maxim  which  "  L'Ouvrier"  **  makes  to  converge"  to  one 
conclusiouiu  Jeremy  Bentham  logically  reasoned  out  to  the  opposite. 
Bentham's  maxim  was  never  intended  to  be  detached  from  his 

•  •'  Discoura  Priflimioaire,"  ppi  15—18.    The  writer  of  these  pages  ie  fcspooai* 
]^]e  fbr  the  tmnelAtion. 
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modes  of  thoagbt  and  reasoning,  and  from:  the  safegiuuda  Mnih 
which  he  surrounded  it.  Applied  as  "  L'Onyrier"  applies  it,  the 
maxim  becomes  dangerous.  It  may  eonsist  with  the  happiness  of  a 
msjonty  to  hold  a  minority  in  utter  slavery.  The  brutal  spectacles 
of  the  Eoman  Amphitheatre  might  be  justified  by  it;  K>r,  what 
were  the*  agonies  of  the  dying  gladiator,  "  butchered  to  make 
a  Boimsn  holiday,"  bompared  with  the  uniyeraal  thiill  of  savage 
'oy,  whieh  burst  forth  in  those  inhuman  shouts  he  "  heard  but 
ieeded  not,"  as  he  lay  weltering  in  bis  blood.  The  maimed  and  . 
vanquished  -victim  of  their  sports'  extends  his  trembling  finger, 
pleiMtng  for  bare  life  i  bat  the  vast  assembly,  with  thumbs  bent 
oacky  declare  that  their  pleasure  is  not  to  be  sated  without  feasting  • 
their  eyes  on  the  agonies  of  death!  It  might  consist  with  the 
happiness  of  the  majority  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  tlio  wealthy, 
but  it  would  be  very  bad  government.  If  it  be  said  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  be,  eventuaUr,  antagonistic  to  the  happiness 
even  of  the  majority  ;  we  reply,  tnat  it  is  equally  certain  that  social 
wrong  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords,  would 
ultimately  prove  injurious  to  that  body.  Hence,  as  Bentham  truly 
reasons,  Convince  the  governing  class  or  classes  that  humanity, 
wisdom,  right,  and  justice,  are  tne  best  policy,  and  it  matters  not 
who  hold  the  sovereign  power. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  supposed  principle  of  "  the  sove* 
reignty  of.  the  people ;"  or,  more  correctly,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mafonty.  On  Slst  Match,  1851 ,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  adjacent  isles  numbered  11,462,782  persons  under  20  years  of 
ac^,  and  9,496,695  persons  above  that  age.  Under  any  scheme 
of  suffrage  yet  propounded,  the  minority  of  nine  millions  woxdd 
wield  sovereign  power  over  the  majority  of  eleven  millions.  It  will 
be  said  that  the  latter  are  incompetent  to  govern ;  but  the  objection, 
when  most  fully  conceded,  establishes  the  point  tJiat  fitness  and  not 
numberi  points  out  the  rightful  depositories  of  soverei^  power,-— 
that  the  majority  has  no  inherent  right  to  rule  in  virtiXe  of  the 
bare  fact  of  its  bein?  a  maiority.  Again,  of  the  9,496,695  adults, 
4,967,928  were  females,  and  only  4,5^,767  males.  I^ow,  universal 
fiaffi'age  would  still  hand  over  the  sovereign  power  to  the  minority, 
I.e.,  the  males.  It  would  be  an  insult  alike  to  our  better  feelings 
apd  to  onr  understandings  to  speak  of  the  inferiority  and  incapa- 
bility of  woman.  In  the  matter  of  inherent  moral  rights,  she 
is  man's  equal,  formed  by  Deity  to  be  his  companion  and  helpmate. 
The  only  l^e  reason  for  refusing  her  the  franchise  is  that  political 

Eower  is  not  an  inherent  right,  but  a  social  expedient  ^  that  its 
olders  are  to  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  policy  and  expediency  ; 
that  it  is  a  means  of  arriving  at  certain  results,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  distributed  so  as  to  secure  those  results. 

Having  thus  exposed  the  folly  of  reasoning  from  maxims  and 
dogmas,  let  us  reason  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  first 
principles,  by  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  government,  the  ends 
sought,  or  which  ought  to  be  sought  by  it,  and  the  means  or  institu- 
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tions  best  fitted  to  attain  those  ends.  Men  are  unequally  sifted  by- 
nature;  some  are  stronger,  and  some  weaker,  fallen  from  the 
high  estate  of  innocence,  they  are  not  a  law  unto  themselyes. 
Power  and  strength  are  made  subservient  to  inclination  and  passion. 
Each  one's  pleasures,  freedom,  and  possessions  are  his  only  so  long 
as  he  can  maintain  them  against  all  comers.  The  family,  by  a 
natural  relationship  and  community  of  interests,  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  system  of  mutual  defence ;  and  reason  and  instinct  suggest  the 
extension  of  that  system.  Fear,  danger,  and  the  sense  of  insecurity 
lead  to  men  and  families  leaguing  themselres  together  in  an  offensive 
and  defensiye  alliance,  intended  to  secure  to  each  his  personal 
liberties  and  possessions.  Then  arises  the  diyision  of  mutual 
duties;  one  must  lead  and  others  follow;  one  will  fight  while 
another  stays  behind  to  carry  on  the  necessary  concerns  of  daily 
life.  Some  rule  must  decide  so  as  to  bind  all ;  some  law  must 
regulate  the  division  of  spoils  and  the  sharing  of  losses.  In  a 
word,  external  organization  depends  upon  internal  union;  and 
internal  union  is  possible  only  by  the  enforcement  of  certain  rules 
of  order.  To  enforce  order,  power  must  be  placed  in  certain  hands, 
and  that  done,  civil  government  is  constituted.  We  thus  learn 
that  the  end  of  government  is  to  secure  each  individual  from 
the  abuse  of  power, — to  protect  him  against  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  men  to  make  the  pleasures,  persons,  and  property  of  others 
subservient  to  their  own  particular  wishes.  We  see,  too,  that 
the  natural  means  adopted  is  to  constitute  a  new  power.  'Political 
power  is  invented  as  an  antidote  to  check  the  abuse  of  natural  power. 
In  a  word,  government  is  the  institution  of  a  balance  of  powers. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  first  formation  of  civil  government; 
but  the  evils  of  a  state  of  nature  may  be  re-enacted  in  a  modified 
form  within  the  community.  Says  Montesquieu,  ''It  is  eternally 
true  that  the  possessor  of  power  is  led  to  abuse  it ;  he  goes  on  until 
he  finds  limits.*'  Political  power  is  as  readily  abused  as  natural 
power.  The  first  ruler  (perchance  the  patriarch  of  a  tribe)  dies, 
and  it  becomes  an  object  of  ambition  to  obtiun  his  power ;  strength 
snatches  at  it ;  wealth  and  cunning  strive  for  it ;  and  they  who  win 
rapidly  learn  to  abuse  it,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  civil 
oppression.  Henoe,  whether  the  government  be  that  of  one  (pure 
monarchy),  or  of  the  few  ^ure  aristocracy),  t^raimy  is  the  result. 
What  system  shall  men  adopt  to  meet  this  evilP  All  cannot  rule 
and  share  alike  in  the  actions  and  deliberations  of  government,  for 
then  labour  would  be  impossible,  and  society  would  dissolve.  Pure, 
direct  democracy  is  a  simple  impossibility  in  an  advanced  com- 
munity. But  it  will  be  said  we  may  have  representative  democracy, 
where  every  man  has  a  share  in  the  government,  and  governs 
(so  to  speak)  by  proxy.  In  this  case,  power  really  rests  in  few 
hands,  and  acooroing  as  the  time  for  which  representatives  are 
elected  varies,  so  will  the  government  oscillate  between  oligarchy 
and  pure  democracy,  sharing  the  evils  of  both  in  turn,  and  losing 
the  advantages  of  either.    History  confirms  our  reasoning.    Crom- 
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weU,  one  of  the  noblest  Btatesmen  And  truest  patriots  whom  the 
world  ever  saw,  found  the  Bump  Parliament,  and  those  he  afterwards 
assembled,  alike  eril ;  the  one  tyrannous  and  oligarchical ;  the 
others  vain,  tumultuous,  and  incapable.  Against  his  own  desire,  he 
was  driren  to  dictatorship.  Athens  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
some  checks  upon  the  waywardness  and  madness  of  the  Assembly, 
by  instituting  the  Senate,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  Heliastie.  Tet, 
even  with  these,  we  know  that  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  the 
multitude  burst  forth ;  that  Miltiades  languished  in  prison ;  that 
Cimon,  Themistocles,  Thucydides,  and  Aristides  were  ostracized — 
Alcibiades  turned  into  a  traitor  by  the  alternations  of  in^atitud^^ 
and  Socrates,  her  best  citizen,  compelled  to  drink  the  poisoned  cup, 
and  branded  as  the  corrupter  of  youth.  Seventh-five  years  suffic^ 
to  commse  the  glory  of  oalamis  and  the  humihation  of  ^gospota- 
mus.  J[enophon  tefls  us  that  the  Athenians  could  "  distinguish  the 
good  citizens  from  the  bad ;"  but  that  they  "  preferred  those  who 
served  their  purposes ;"  that  they  "  hated  public  benefactors  ;"  and 
that  none  could  prefer  their  rule  to  that  of  an  oligarchy  but  those 
"  determined  to  do  wroDg."  The  great  and  good  Washington  and 
his  coadjutors  secured  to  their  country  Presidential  power  and  a 
Senate  to  hold  the  Eepresentative  House  in  check.  Pure  represen- 
tative democracnr  must  fail.  Frequent  elections  necessitate  a  govern- 
ment as  unsettled,  and  if  possible  more  contradictory  eyen,  than  a 
government  by  open  assembly  of  all  the  people.  The  strife  for 
place  and  power  is  incessant.  Corruption  spreads,  like  gangrene,, 
through  the  whole  social  frame.  The  industrious  and  the  thought- 
ful are  driven  to  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  idlest,  most 
ignorant,  and  most  violent  section  of  the  community.  To  conceal 
wholesome  truth,  to  pander  to  the  prejudices  and  pfissions  of  the 
moment,  to  flatter  and  truckle  to  the  noisiest  and  most  unprincipled, 
becomes  the  habit  and  rule  of  those  who  aim  at  office.  Public  men 
are  driven  almost  to  adopt  the  editor's  creed  of  the  admirable  Beg- 
low  papers,  in  which  he  declares  his  belief  '*  in  humbug  generally." 
There  is  yet  another  view  *of  this  q[uestion  of  democratic  rule. 
Are  the  majority  less  likely  to  tyrannize  and  abuse  {)OweT  than  a 
minority  P  To  suppose  this,  we  must  suppose  the  mass  of  mankind 
to  have  a  different  numan  nature  from  tlieir  fellows ;  in  fact,  indi- 
vidually to  change  their  nature  as  oflen  as  they  pass  from  the  side- 
of  the  majority  to  that  of -the  minority,  or  vice  versSL  A  single 
highwayman  attacking  three  unarmed  men  is  not  likely  to  maltreat 
them  worse  than  three  thieves  would  maltreat  a  solitary  victim. 
Nay,  we  know  that,  in  social  life,  public  bodies  will  dare  to  do  what  a* 
single  individual  would  be  ashamed  to  do.  If  a  law  be  tyrannous,, 
justice  is  equally  outraged  whether  the  ''sovereignty  of  the  maiority^' 
or  the  tyranny  of  an  autocrat  imposes  it.  If  a  law  be  wise  ana  good, 
it  matters  not  what  was  the  Constitution  which  enacted  it.  I  may 
hide  in  obscurity  from  the  despot ;  may  hope  for  sympathy  and  aid 
in  my  distress ;  may,  at  least  in  civilized  Lands,  plead  for  redress ; 
but  if  I  offend  the  many-headed  monster,  escape  is  hopeless — sym  « 
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pathy  and  aid  are  looked  for  in  yain.  Of  all  eyils,  the  most  crushing, 
relentless,  and  searching  is  the  tyranny  of  the  many  orer  the  fen*. 
Neutrality  even  is  scarce  allowed.  There  are  Capmets  and  Mon- 
tagues, Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  democracies  as  well  as  in  aristo- 
cracies ;  and  their  mutual  hate  is  not  more  slack  in  the  former  than 
the  latter. 

The  end  of  goremment  is  not,  as  some  wild  theorists  seem  to 
dream,  to  reverse  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  force  all  men  to  the 
some  dead  level  of  equality ;  its  aim  is  to  afford  equal  justice,  equal 
-security  to  each ;  to  ensure  that  every  man  shall obsenre  that  law  of 
right  so  finely  described  by  Justinian,  "Juris  priscepla  sunt  hac : — 
isneste^nvere,  alienum  non  ladere,  suum  cmque  iribuere"  To  gain 
this  end,  sovereignty  must  belong  neither  to  one,  to  few,  nor  to 
the  many ;  but  power  must  be  kept  in  check  by  power.  Monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy  have  each  their  virtues  and  advantages. 
It  is  in.  their  combination  that  we  must  seek  that  balance  of  power 
most  nearly  i^roaching  perfection.  Tacitus  saw  this,  but  despaired : 
"  JSx  ddecta^  ew  his,  et  constituta  reipublica  Jhirma,  laudarifacilius 
quam  evmdre."  i[yicero  "  determined,"  as  the  result  of  his  studies, 
that  such  was  the  best  form  of  constitution.  The  only  questions 
arising  are  the  modes  of  constituting  these  three  distinct  bodies  in 
one  state.  Happily,  the  British  Constitution  gives  us  an  hereditary 
monarchy  and  peerage,  whose  origins  are  all  but  lost  in  dim  anti- 
quity. Our  government  has  grown  up,  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  resmtiug  from  natural  causes,  ana  events  working  in 
•aceord  with  the  practical  thought  and  experience  of  a  race  nurtured 
in  freedom,  yet  deeply  attached  to  order,  stability,  and  precedent, 
fihall  we  change  it,  and  substitute  the  artificial  device  of  to-day  for 
the  natural  growth  of  centuries  ?  Far  distant  be  the  wish ;  and 
ever  distant  be  the  fatal  resolve. 

We  have  not  now  to  discass  the  hereditary  character  and  powers 
of  the  Grown.  Even  "  L'Ouvrier  "  would  have  an  Upper  House ; 
and  we  have  shown  the  necessity  of  our  aristocracy.  Shall  we 
destroy  the  hereditary  nature  of  our  House  of  Lords,  and  take  from 
the  Crown  the  power  of  adding  to  its  numbers,  of  repairing  the 
breaches  of  time,  and  invigorating  it  with  new  lifeP  To  do  so, 
would  be  to  make  the  Upper  House  merely  &  second  representation 
of  the  people.  We  may  trace  in  France  the  results  or  the  want  of 
an  hereditaiy  patrician  body.  That  country,  since  1789,  has  alter- 
nated between  the  wildest  republicanism  and  absolutism.  In 
America,  the  Senate  is  elected  by  the  State  legislatures,  the  object 
evidently  being  to  remove  its  origin  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
people,  to  ensure  the  most  aristocratic  body  to  be liad  in  a  new  and 
independent  country.  In  England,  we  Know  of  no  equivalent 
device  that  could  be  adopted.  America  had  no  choice;  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  peerage  in  a 
new  country ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  monarchy,  such  an  insti- 
tution, if  once  established,  would  either  die  out,  or  have  to  be 
reoruited  by  popular  election.    The  consequence,  however,  of  the 
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eonstitatiDii  of  th^  American  Senate  is,  tliat  the  body  is  deficient  in 
pofrer  and  dignity ;  that  it  encumbers  the  legislature,  without  add* 
mo;  to  its  stability,  or  ofa^cking  its  tendency  to  the  evils  of  pure 
deraecnry.  This  i9  seen  in  the  fearful  power  of  mob  rule ;  the 
intense  andnerer-eeasin^  political  excitement;  the  frequent  out* 
btmts  of  violence ;  and  the  alarming  manner  in  which  corruption 
is  tainting  the  whole'  framework  of  American  goremment.  An 
eleetire  aristoerac^  can  have  no  permanent  or  distinctive  character; 
it  npreseDts  nothmg  in  particular,  save  its  constituents ;  and  hence 
fan  only  be  a  oasual,  chance,  and  uncertain  check  upon  the  other 
powers  of  the  State.  Nature  herself  teaches  u6  that  the  influence 
and  power  of  publio*  services,  wealth,  and  station  descend  from 
generation  to  generaition.  '  A  natural  aristocracy  exists  in  every 
^ommunitv,  and  is  hereditary.  Society  has  its  upper  ten  thousand, 
whose  childLren  will  elaora  and  exercise  the  social  rank  and  influence 
of  their  fathers.  "We  may  be  assured  that  forms  of  government  are 
wisest  when  most  accordant  with  natural  laws ;  when  the  balancing 
powers  and  ehecks  of  the  Oonstitution  are  not  mere  artifices,  but 
letoal  powers  existent  in  the  community.  An  hereditary  peerage 
forms  a  genuine  anstoeracy  ;  while  an  elective  Upper  House  is  a 
mere  counterfeit.  The  one  faiecomes  an  object  of  the  highest  ambition 
--the  most  powerful  stimtihis  to  public  wofth  and  eminence ;  while 
the  other  tempts  only  an  inferior  class  of  adventurera.  "Wlicre 
both  bouses  are  elective,  the  Lower,  as  the  more  powerful,  draws  to 
it  all  the  men  of  worth  and  talent ;  and  the  Upper  becomes  littie 
better  than  a  worthless  form. 

We  have  shown  that  an  elective  Upper  Hotise  is  objectionable. 
If  the  people  frame  both  houses,  they  must  be  little  more  than 
duplicates  of  each  other.  It  follows,  therefore,  t^t  in  the  case  of 
new  here<ytary  peerages,  the  Crown  must  hove  the  power  of  creation* 
tmless  we  adopt  the  worst  of  all  systems-^self-^eetion.  This  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  however,  is  the  grand  theme  of  the  objectors. 
To  prove  the  dangers  it  may  occasion  to  the  people,  "L*Ouvrier  " 
quotes  a  lon^  extract  from  Lor(^  Brougham,  which  shows  that,  in 
1832,  the  Crown  was  on  the  point  of  using  its  power  in  order  to 
force  the  Lord*  to  yield  to  the  people  !  !  This  is*  reasoning  with  a 
Tengeance  in  the  lucue  anon  lucendo  vein  ;  actually  inferring  black 
from  white.      Further  than  this,  the  Lords  yielded  without  the 

Ewer  of  the  Crown  being  exercised ;  and  if  they  had  not  yielded^ 
•rd  Brougham  believes  that  the  prerogative  would  not  havd  been 
scto^y  put  in  force.  Danger  to  the  people  from  this  ■  source  is 
iou^pllary.  If  the  Lords  naturally  sido  with  the  Crown,  thelatter 
ku  no  motive  Ibr  nsing  the  prerogative ;  if  they  side  with  t^e 
Wple,  the  open  creation  of  new  peers,  in  order  to  reverse  thaver^ 
oict  of  the  Hooae  of  Lords,  would  be  the  fatuity  of  madness.  It 
woold  fMse  both  Lords  and  Commons  in  open  rebellion.  We  might 
tt  well  expect  the  Crown  to  force  the  eleotion  of  its  nominees  hj 
driving  electors  to  the  poll  at  the  bayonet's  point,  or  tiiat'it 
v<Mld  (^penly  boy  over  a  majority  in  the  iHonse  of  Commons,  i  The 
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trath  is,  tliat  the  people  can  force  the  Crown,  in  extremist  hj  refusing 
the  supplies  and  throwing  out  the  annual  Mutiny  Act.  The  Crown, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  people,  could  force  the  Lords,  by  the 
creation  or  new  peers.  But  there  is  no  power,  except  an  appeal  to 
arms,  by  which  the  Crown  and  Lords,  either  singly  or  joinuy,  ean 
force  the  consent  of  the  Commons.  Thus,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
People's  House  constitutionally  is  soyereign.  So  little  has  it  erer 
apprehended  danger  from  that  branch  of  we  prefogative  of  which 
we  speak,  that  when  the  Lords,  in  the  reign  or  Q^^^een  Anne,  passed 
a  bill  to  limit  the  numbers  of  the  peerage,  the  Commons  rejected  it. 
The  British  Constitution  is  imperfect,  for  no  human  institution 
is  or  can  be  otherwise.  SufBce  it  that  it  has  endured  longer  tiian  ^ 
any  other ;  has  been  more  fruitful  in  outward  strength  and  internal 
happiness ;  that  it  still  is,  as  it  long  has  been,  the  glory  of  this,  and 
the  envy  of  all  other  lands.  Those  principles  of  life  which  .hare 
made  it  what  it  is  still  work  within.  It  may  fail  in  eztremitiee ; 
but  they  must  be  extremities  to  which  we  wilfuUy  push  it — extremi- 
ties that  can  only  arise  when  patriotism  and  yirtue  sink  low ;  when 
the  voice  of  wisdom  and  prudence  is  disregarded ;  and  the  example 
of  our  forefathers  is  forsotten  in  the  whirl  of  passion.  Its  history 
is  the  history  of  mutuu  compromise  and  concession  on  the  part  of 
all  for  the  good  of  all — ^the  history  of  conflicts  ending  in  concord. 
May  it  be  perpetual.  Let  us  guard  it  well,  and  value  it  as  our  best 
inheritance.  Bo  may  we  hope  that  our  beloved  land  will  still 
remain 

"  A  land  of  settled  govenimeDt; 
Of  old  and  jast  renown; 
Where  Freedom  broftdeDs  slowlj  down, 
From  precedent  to  preoedent.'* 

We  have  no  need  to  fear  the  tyrannj  of  the  Crown,  or  of  aristo- 
cratic rule.  Let  us  beware  of  destroymg  that  happy  balance  which 
now  exists,  lest 

**  Banded  unums  penecate 

Opinion,  and  indaoe  a  time, 
When  sini^Ie  thought  ie  civil  crime. 
And  indifidnal  freedom  mute." 

B.  S. 

KBGATITB  AKTXCLB.^II. 
"  The  HoQBe  of  Lorda— that  hoepital  of  incurablee."— Lord  ChesterfUld. 

Bbfobb  offering  a  few  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 'House  of 
Lords,  in  its  existence  and  operations,  is  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  countiTy  allow  me  to  say,  that  if  no  better  defence  can 
be  made  in  their  behalf  than  is  made  by  B.  B.,  they  would  haye* 
done  better  without  counsel,  and  by  simply  pleading  guilty,  have 
thrown  themselves  upon  the  natural  respect  we  have  for  "old- 
fashioned"  things,  even  when  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  mis^ 
ehievous  too. 

Of  all  the  strange  mixtures  of  wisdom  and  folly,  a  little  reasoning 
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.  and  iniich  Bophunn,  random  assertiona  and  shallow  inferences,  left- 
handed  logic  and  pure  dogmatism,  the  like  of  H.  E.'s  defence  was 
surely  never  seen  since  the  flight  of  Burke's  "  a^e  of  chivalry.** 
History  our  friend  very  wisely  eschews,  and  instead  of  it  gives  us 
some  imld  but  delusive  phrases  about  "  the  advantages  of  a  perma- 
nent council,"  by  which  I  suppose  he  means  hereditary  legislation ; 
what  we  might  "  naturally  expect,"  &c, ;  while  the  most  "  natural" 
Uiing  appears  to  be  to  open  our  eves,  and  see  how  the  thing  is 
done.  We  are  told  that  "  many  of  our  most  salutary  laws  have 
emanated  from  its  members,'*  yet  E*.  B.  ^ives  us  no  instance  in 
which  this  paragon  of  legislative  perfection  pressed  a  sidutary 
measure  upon  the  House  of  Commons.    We  then  get  the  stocL 

Shrasea  about  the  "  balance  of  power,*'  and  B.  £*.  shows  very  clearly 
ow  the  three  parts  of  the  British  Constitution,  "  the  wonder  of  tliJe 
world,"  &c.,  are  so  arranged  that  any  of  the  three  are  powerless  for 
good,  inasmuch  as  a  movement  by  any  one  will  bring  two  to  oppose 
it,  so  that  it  has  been  likened  to  '*  a  three-legged  animal,  eacn  leg 
puUine  in  opposite  directions,  and  so  going  nowhere  ;*'  and  so  it  is 
that  three-fourths  of  the  energies  of  every  government  are  spent  in 
party  warfare,  and  regulating  this  precious  "  balance  of  power.'* 

ITow  herein  lies  the  fallacy  of  aU  this  reasoning.  If  each  of  these 
three  held  their  powers  as  a  trust  for  the  well-being  and  good 
government  of  the  whole  nation,  mutual  helpfulness  ana  prosperity 
would  result  from  such  an  arrangement.  The  monarch  holds  power 
in  trust  for  the  whole  nation ;  so,  more  or  less,  does  the  Commons; 
bat  the  Lords,  hold  in  trust  for  nobody :  it  is  simply  an  organization 
for  selfish  purposes — a  remnant  of  the  power  they  once  had  to  keep 
the  King  a  puppet  and  the  Commons  serfs.  Sullen  and  dogged  as  a 
wild  beast,  reason,  justice,  truth,  or  right  have  never  induced  them 
to  abate  one  jot  of  their  arrogant  pretensions.  To  brute  force  or 
^"expediency"  only  have  they  ever  foregone  one  of  their  unjust 
pretensions. 

They  have  still,  as  a  body,  greater  part  of  the  land ;  the  bulk  of 
the  Established  Church  belongs  to  them ;  half  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  government,  with  all  its  salaries,  honours,  and  emoluments; 
the  monarchy,  too,  for  a  king[  or  queen  is  simply  a  fiction  in  the 
hand  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being ;  and  still  they  must  have 
a  separate  house  to  tliemselves,  to  keep  up  this  "  balance  of  power !  ** 
It  is  really 

*'  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  should  get  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  should  keep  who  can." 

Then  we  have  the  silly  inference,  that  those  who  do  not  consider 
the  present  House  of  Lords  as  the  perfection  of  senatorial  exellence, 
must  of  necessity  dispense  with  a  second  house  altogether.  A  second 
chamber  or  senate  appears  necessary,  and  a  dozen  ways  of  securing 
the  conservative  element  essential  to  such  a  house  mignt  be  devisef 
If  elective,  its  constituency,  or  the  qualifications  for  membership, 
mig^t  be  higher.    It  might  be  elected  by,  yet  independent  of,  t£e 
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CommonB.  Previous  sernce  in  the  Commons  mi^lit  be  indispen- 
sable. By  any  of  these  plans,  or  others  that  might  be  named,  a 
senate  might  be  formed,  the  members  of  which  would  bring  to  bear 
all  the-weight,  mature  experience.  Ions-tried  integrity,  and  stability 
of  character,  to  support  tne  wisdom  of  the  conservative  checks  they 
might  impose  upon  tne  more  impulsive  and  democratic  Lower  House; 
but  here  we  have  offices  and  duties,  confessedly  requiring  the  very 
highest  intellectual  ability,  left  to  the  chance  medley  of  "  nereditary 
descent."  Solomon  chafed  at  the  thought  that  he  might  have  a  fool 
to  succeed  him,  and  the  folly  of  his  son  proves  at  once  the  wisdom 
of  the  father  and  the  madness  of  copending  upon  succession  for 
ability.  Nature  with  all  her  laws,  and  God  in  au  His  providences, 
condemn  such  an  institution.  Take  away  from  it  all  those  gifted 
men  who  have,  either  for  party  purposes  or  public  services;  been 
elevated  into  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  present  century,  and 
what  would  you  have  left  P  A  batch  of  stolid  imbeciles,  with  scarce 
a  dozen  men  amongst  them  fit  to  manage  the  business  of  a  parish, 
vestrv.  AU  their, blood,  rank,  education,  prestige,  land,  wealth, 
social  infiuence,  would  not  save  them  from  the  contempt,  ridicule, 
and  scorn  of  the  nation. 

But  it  will  be  said,  are  they  really  naturally  worse  than  other 
Englishmen  ?  By  no  means.  But  the  system  of  which  they  form 
part,  and  the  education  thev  receive,  is  enough  to  spoil  any  men. 
Taught  from  early  infancy  that  they  are  of  superior  race,  of  "  noble 
blood;"  bom  to  command — others  to  obey;  to  rule — others  to 
ffubmit ;  petted,  coaxed,  and  flattered ;  relieved  from  most  of  the 
incentives  to  self-control  and  improvement,  no  wonder  that  pride, 
arrogance,  with  selfishness,  are  the  main  features  of^helr  character. 
For  a. thorough  and  perfect  embodiment  of  inveterate  selfishness 
the  House  of  Lords  stands  ^without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history. 
Every  patriotic  and  noble  statesman  has  had  to  encounter  their 
bitter  and  unrelenting  hostility.  Every  step  that  the  nation  has 
taken  in  its  onward  progress  towards  complete  civil  and  religious 
freedom  has  been  fiercely  and  doggedly  disputed.  Every  gain  to 
liberty  has  been  to  them  a  loss,  and  our  victories  are  their  defeats. 
These  are  heavy  charges,  but  history  amply  bears  them  out.  'When 
that  most  moral  of  monarchs,  Charles  the  Second,  came  back  to  the 
throne,  and,  to  use  Macaulay's  words,  "  superseded  the  reign  of  the 
saints  by  that  of  the  strumpets,"  (by  the  bye,  four  or  five  out  of 
twenty  **  noble  dukes"  are  the  legacv  left  to  the  nation  by  that 
same  "  merrie  monarch"  and  those  mil  fair  ones,)  the  peers  of 
England  entered  into  a  composition  with  the  king  and  nation,  that 
instead  of  personal  service  and  man  tenure  of  armed  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  ooiotry,  a  laDd4aK  should  be  paid  by  all  land- 
holders. Thus,  in  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "at  one  l^w  the  whole 
of  the  tenure  and  conditions  on  which  above  half  the  land  of  Engbmd 
was  held  was  dianged." 

This  tax  was  to  M  40.  in  the  pound,  "  nett  yearly  value,"  and  so 
it  was  ussessed  year  by  year  for  more  than  aceaturyi  from  16iK)  till 
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1798,  and  had:  inoreasedfrom  one  and  a  qnairter  to  two  millions;  bat 
seeing  the  inereased  expenditure  oonaeqnent  upon  the  French  war, 
tbey  passed  an  act  fixing  the  land-tax  at  the  rate  at  which  it  was 
oolfeoted  in  the  reign  of  Wiiliam  the  Third,  and  it  has  stood  at 
£l^%14f4S0,  not  one  farthing  more  or  less,  since.  Then  it  oonsti- 
tttted  one^fourth  of  the  whole  rsrenue ;  now  it  is  not  one-fiftieth. 
The  exeise,  a  poor  man's  tax,  has  adranced  from  less  than  half  a 
nuliion  to  near  twenty.  Every  thin  ff  to  eat,  drink,  ^  use,  or  wear, 
has  been  taxed  and  re-taxed,  but  me  landowners,  true  to  their 
selfish  instincts,  hare  never  allowed  their  tax  to  be  increased. 

Take  another  example.  A  poor  man  receives  a  legacy  of  £100, 
and  government  daims  £10.  A  rich  man  inherits  as  many 
thonsands,  and  in  most  cases  pays  nothing,  and  in  a  few  excep- 
tional instances  a  mere  fraction  of  what  personal  property  pays. 
Again;  at  the  commencement  of  the  Unssian  or  Crimean  war,  the 
increased  expense  was  to  be  borne  by  the  rich  man's  income-tax 
being  increased,  and  the  poor  man's  exeise  dnties  having  five  per 
cent,  put  npon  them,  witn  the  distinct  understanding  that  both 
were  to  be  repealed  at  the  end  of  the  war;  but  unfortunately,  when 
peace  was  made, -the  whole  of  the  war  taxes  could  not  be  spared, — 
so  the  rich  man's  income-tax  was  reduced,  but  the  poor  man's 
five  per  cent,  remains  to  this  day.  Nay,  search  the  record  of  tax- 
ation through,  and  you  find  that  abominable  thing  that  Q-od  hateSi 
"one  law  lor  the  rich  and  anotiier  for  the  poor."  The  true  law 
of  taxation,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  is  "that  all  classes  shall  be 
taxed  according  to  their  ability  to  pay."  Our  taxes  are  laid  heaviest 
on  those  who  are  least  able,  and  lightest  where  most  able,  to  pay. 

I  shall  be  told  that  these  evils  are  not  so  much  the  work  of  the 
Upper  as  the  Lower  House.  The  Lords  operate  npon  the  Commons 
to  mdnce  this  course  in  two  ways.  First,  nearly  half  the  members 
.  of  the  Commons  are  the  nominees  or  relatives  of  the  Lords.  In  the 
counties,  as  a  rule,  the  voter  never  dreams  of  exercising  his  judg- 
ment in  opposition  to  his  landlord,  and  many  borough  seats  are 
siaaply  private  property.  The  landlord  chooses  the  man,  and  the 
tenants  ^eei  him,  and  thus  a  large  infiuence  in  the  Commons  is 
seeured,  to  be  used  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  ekss.  • 
6eeondly,  they  exeroiseva  powerfai  but  indirect' influence  upon  the 
Commons,  because^  whatever  measures  the  Commons  desire  to  pass,. 
mast  be  modified  so  as  to  pass  thei  Lords.  The  spectacle  is  not 
nneomnion  of  t^e  Lower  Honse  passing  just  and  liberal  biUs  that  the 
Uroer  veftise  altogether.  Hence  it  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
to  vie  iramers  of  £bWB  what  the  Lords  will  aUow,  than  what  justice 
requires,  or  the  nation  demfmds.  The  wili  of  the  people  should  be 
consulted,  but  the  whims  of  the  Lords  tmut.  I  might  nave  pointed 
to  ovir  ftoBB  and  shameless  prodigality  of  blood  lUid  treasure  spent 
in  foreign  wars  during  the  last  150  years,  costing  more  money  than 
it  has  eost  to  till  our  land  during  that  time.  Yes,  there  has  been 
more  Shiglisk  money  eacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  the  giim  Midoch, 
War,  than  has,  dumig  the  same:  time,  been  paid  to  all  the  labourers 
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to  till  all  the  broad  lands  between  John  o'G^at'a  and  the  Land's 
End, — wwn,  too,  mainly  to  support' despotic  and  aristocratic  power 
abroad.  I  might  hare  instanced  the  gross  wickedness  of  nsinff  the 
people's  money  to  bribe  and  corrupt  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  guardians  of  their  money  and  liberties — the  unnatural 
law  of  primogeniture,  that  monster  with  "one  cub,"  ouckoo-like, 
leaving  the  rearing  of  its  young  to  others— its  inhumanity,  in 
caring  more  for  horses,  dogs,  pheasants,  ^d  foxes,  than  the  human 
beings  around  it — ^its  robbery  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  orphans, 
in  the  appropriation  of  immense  sums  left  for  charitable  purposes, — 
but  enough. 

Every  true  and  patriotic  Briton  ought  to  use  the  influenoe  God 
has  given  him  to  root  uu  this  upas  tree  of  class  hereditary  legisla- 
tion. Then  and  not  till  then  will  this  mighty  nation  have  ]>eaoe, 
freedom,  and  prosperity,  amongst  her  swarming  millions  of  toilers ; 
accomplish  her  great  work  of  peacefuUv  and  helpfully  uniting  the 
families  of  the  human  race ;  her  hands  clean  from  opnression  at 
home,  she  will  then  be  able  to  follow  her  instincts  in  oeing  "  the 
friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  slave"  abroad. 

Bbutub. 


OUGHT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  m  AGSI- 
CULTUBAL,  MANUFACTUBma,  AND  COMMEECLAL 
PUE8UIT8,  TO  BE  ENCOUBAGEDP 

▲FFIBHATITB   ABTICX»B. — II. 

^  To  those  who,  hj  experience  or  otherwise,  know  how  much  of 
individual  and  national  happiness  and  prosperity  depends  upon 
the   condition  of  our  female    population,    the    solution  of  the 

•  question  now  before  us  will  be  an  interesting  study.  Many,  like 
our  friend  "  L'Ouvrier,"  are  induced  by  the  very  contemplation  of 
the  subject  to  look  back  upon  their  happy  years  of  cnildhood, 
which  are  lon^  since  past,  and  call  up  before  the  mind  the  cheering 
voice  and  loving  smile  of  that  one  whose  life  was  an  offering  of 
affection  to  our  hearts.  We  cherish  the  remembrance  of  a 
mother's  gentle  accents  ;  and,  as  we  listen  once  more  to  their 
echoes  resoimding  through  the  aisles  of  past  jears,  we  feel  our 
hearts  wsrm  as  we  prepare  to  discuss  any  suoject  calculated  to. 
render  her  sisters  amongst  us  more  servioeable  to  themselves,  their 
families,  and  the  cause  of  God. 

While  agreeing  with  our  opponent  that  the  domestic  circle  i» 
woman's  peculiar  sphere  of  action — ^that  "  home"  is  her  mission- 
field,  and  social  life  her  vantage*ground — ^we  yet  think  that  the* 
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employment  of  femalei  in  many  braiHohefl  of  trade  and  commeree, 
hitnerto  closed  against  them,  onght  to  be  encouraged.  We  belieye, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  the  adoption  of  this  oonrse  would  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  female  sex,  morally  and  physically ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  also  to  those  of  the 
other  sex. 

"  L'OuTrier"  — •  vnintentionally,  no  donbt — has  narrowed  the 
question  somewhat  by  confining  his  remarks  almost  exclusively 
to  those  females  who  hare  atUined  the  position  of  wives  and 
mothers  ;  and  arguing,  from  the  class  of  occupation  they  have 
naturally  placed  Mfore  them,  that  to  engage  them  in  any  employ- 
ment whatever  outside  the  domestic  field  of  labour  is,  m  fact,  to 
sacrifice  the  due  discharge  of  what  we  all  admit  should  be  their 
primary  duty.  But  we  apprehend  the  class  of  females  mainly  con- 
templated in  the  question  is  that  existing  between  the  door  of  the 
school-house  and  the  altar  of  the  church ;— that  large  mass,  in  the 
youUi  of  their  years,  whom  we  throw  upon  the  world  for  a  means  of 
living  after  leaving  school,  and  who  have  some  few  years  to  exist 
alone  ere  they  can  hope  for  a  wife's  position  or  a  mother's  place. 
What  occupations  are  available  to  tnat  class  at  present?  ana  how 
would  their  condition  be  affected  by  other  channels  being  opened 
for  their  employment  F  These  are  the  real  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  they  are  those  to  which  we  shall  now  direct  our 
attention. . 

A  ffirl  in  a  humble  though  respectable  rank  of  life  has  left 
school ;  and  although  her  parents  are  living  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  occupy  a  foir  position  m  the  world,  they  feel  that  their  daughter 
must  turn  her  attention  to  some  employment,  so  as  to  qualify 
her,  in  the  first  place,  for  earning  her  own  bread,  should  any 
misfortuae  happen  to  them ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  for  easing  them 
somewhat  of  the  burden  of  her  maintenance  m  her  advancing  life. 
In  forty-nine  cases  out  of  every  fifty  in  these  countries  the  only 
occupations  open  to  females  of  such  a  dass  are  as  governesses  or 
milliners.  To  qualify  for  the  former  much  extra  expense  must  be 
incurred  in  the  early  education  of  the  girl ;  and  the  remuneration 
offered,  aft»r  all,  for  the  toil  and  drudgery,  mental  and  physical,  of 
a  governess's  life,  is  not  po  much  as  a  third-rate  mechanic  receives 
for  his  mere  manual  laoour,  and  often  not  as  much  as  the  upper 
class  of  household  servants  receive  for  their  services.  The  lire  of 
a  milliner  or  dressmaker  has  been  most  truly  characterized  as  not  a 
life  at  all,  but  a  continual  death-walk  to  tne  grave : — ^badly  paid, 
hardly  wtooflbt,  despised,  and  careworn,  the  poor  unfortunate 
milliner,  in  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  starves  out  a  miserable  existence, 
stereotyping  upon  her  face  and  frame  poor  Hood's  immortal 
epitaph.  If  it  be  wrong  to  withdraw  woman  from  the  duties  of 
home,  her  own  legitimate  sphere  of  action,  let  "  L'Ouvrier"  advo- 
cate that  all  occupations  but  home  ones  should  be  closed  against 
the  female  sex,  and  we  will  give  him  credit  for  consistency  of 
rssaoning  ax^d  soundness  of  argument.    But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
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how  otherwise'  h»  nisotests  nf^^mmt  the  cha&nelB  of  oociipatkm  for 

the  8ex  being  extended,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  that  verjr  extensioa 

really  places  the  members  of  the  sex  in  a  better  position  for  the 

proper  discharge  of  home  duties,  when  snoh  duties  come  upon  them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  our  fair  sisters  occupy  the  iavidious  plaoe 

of  one  a  shade  above  the  rank  of  domestic  servants,  and  yet  far 

below  the  fanuiy  in  whose. home. they  live.    We  are  not  icontent  to 

see  those  whom  we  love  and.  esteem -sneered  at  by  their  inferiors, 

and  practically  despised  by  their  superiors  in  life.    We  are  not 

desirous  that  at  tm  *  close  of  this  century  another  Hood  should 

have  cause  to  sing  our  sister's  dirge  i  and  ther^bre  we  say,  opmi 

up  the  field  of  oceupations  to  our  young  women.    You  have  shops, 

in  which  are  solds  all  thd  artieles  with  whieh  a  woman's  hand  is  so 

familiar — ^place  young  women  behind  their  eounters ; — ^you  have 

printing  offices,  in  wnieh  are  required  ezpertness  of  hand  and 

quickness  of  eye,  qualities  possessed  by  our  sisters  around  us-— 

place  young  women  in  them ; — ^you  have  counting  houses,  in  which 

easy  work  is  lasily  pesformed  by  your  young  men  now-a^Lays— 

place  young  women  on  their  steOls  r^you  have  railway  offices,  in 

which  affabiUty  of  manners  and  smsrtnesA  of  action  are  essmtisJ"-* 

place  young  women  in  them ; — you  have  teieginph  offices,  in  which 

intelligence  and  steadiness  are  •  needed-^place  young  women  in 

them.    The  remuneration  in  oob  and  all  of  sueh  employments  will, 

at  all  events,  equal — in  almost  all  cases  exceed — that  offered  to 

them  as  governesses  or  milliners ;  the  position  is  more  respectable 

and  defined,  the  work  more. congenial  to  their  natural  tastes,  and 

the  toil,  mentally  and  bodily,  much  less.-  At  this  time  of  day  it 

is  needless  to  anticipate  the  objection  being  raised  to  these  sug* 

gestions  that  woman. is  not  mentsUy  or  physically  capable  of 

undertaking  and  properly  discharging  suoh  duties.     Th^  line  of 

reasoning — it  would  he  libellous  to  call  it  arffumetU — ^is  almost 

antediluvian  in  its  character,  and,  therefore,  we  seek  not  to  eombat 

with  its  ghost.     But  "L'Ouvrier"  asserts  that  engagements  in 

such  occupations  of  "  commercial  civilization,"  as  he  terms  them* 

"  estrange  a  woman  from  the  position  which  by  nature  she  is,  as  a 

mother,  called  upon  to  occupy,  and  render  her  unfit  for  its  duties." 

Is  this  the  result,  then,  or  is  it  so  in  a  greater  degree,  or  as  greats 

as  the  occupations  of  tuition,  and  millinery,  and  dressmaking,  &jc,  P 

To  be  an  argument  of  any  weight,  "L'Ouvrier"  was  bound  either  to 

show  that  the  few  occupations  at  present  open  to  females  are  not 

subject  to  this  great  disadvantage — for,  where  existing,  we  admit 

it  to  be  such — or,  being  so  liable,  that  any  additional  occupations 

would  be  more  subject  to  them.    He  has  not  done  this,  simply 

because  he  could  not,  and,  like  a  good  and  honest  debater,  nas 

confined  himself  to  starting  fair  and  tangible  arguments  only  in 

support  of  his  views.    The  evils  resulting  irom  ^mixture  of  the 

sexes,  and  the  temptations  and  dangers  consequent  upon  oongre* 

fating  large  numbers  of  females  together,  in  any  one  place  of 
usiness  or  manufactory,  are,  however,  the  dangers  of  the  adoption 
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of  the  Bclieine  wo  have  adrooated,  and  we  desire  honeatly  to 
gnmple  with  them.  We  do  not  wish  to  argue  that  no  luoh  evila 
might  not  enflue,  in  many  instances,  in  carrying:  out  our  plan ; 
but  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  those  evils  might  be  very 
eauly. rediieed to  a  minimum  scale;  and  that  the  more  generaliy 
the  plaa  was  adopted,  of  necesaity  the  more  could  many  of  sucli 
contemplated  dangers  be  swept  away.  If  female  labour  was 
more  generally  employed  in  mercaotile  and  other  establishments, 
the  heads  of  meae  estabiiahments  >could  look  after  their  •  in  teres  ta^ 
their  wants,  and  thdir  proceedings ;  and  the  more  female  handa 
were  engaged  in  them,  the  less  number  of  the  opposite  sex  would 
be  requisite,  and,. consequently,  any  danger  likely  to  result  from 
admixture  of  sexes  would  be  conaiderably  reduced,  if  not  altogether 
diapelled.  The  mental  and  physical  labour  requisite  as  a  qualiil' 
cation  for  such  positions  could  not  be  half  so  eevere  as  that  endured 
now*a-days  by  thousands  of  our  poor  weak  aisfcera ;  and  tlie  drafting 
off  of  large  numbers  of  young  women  into  suoh  channels  as  we  have 
mentioned  would  relieve  the  ranks  of  govemesBes,  milliners,  &a., 
from  the  over-crowding  now  experienced  in  them ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  neoeasity,  by  lesaening  the  supply,  in cveaee  the.  rate  of  remune- 
ration for  these  still  pr^'erring  these  walks  in  life.  Many  a  parent, 
who  feels  a  repugnance  to  having  his  daughter  engaged  in  either 
of  the  two  occupations  at  present  open  to  her  in  these  countries, 
and  retains  her  at  home  in  comparative  idleness^  a  heavy  drag  upon 
his  means  and  her  own  time,  would  rejoice  to  see  some  kind  of 
employment  ojpened  up,  in  which  she  might  lead  an  industrious, 
respeetable  life,  relieving  him  from  a  heavy  burden,  and  placing 
beneif  in  a  position  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world  after  be  is 
gone.  Does  "commercial  civilization"  unfit  him  for  the  duties 
of  his  home  and  family  F — if  it  does,  then  what  is  to  become  of 
nxiiety*niae  out  of  every  hundred  homes  in  this  **  nation  of  shop- 
keq»ers"  and  land  of  merchant  princes  P  JSo,  no,  M.  "  L'Ouvricr." 
You  have,  in  the  execution  of  your  theory,  imported  into  the  new 
oecupations  we  propose  for  the  fair  sex  all  the  hours  of  toil  and 
labour  attaching  to  their  present  limited  means  of  living,  and 
unwittingly  arguing  from  false  premises,  you  have  very  satisfac* 
torily  arrived  at  erroneous  conclusions.  For  ourselves,  wo  can  only 
say  that  we  are  insane  enough  to  believe  that  a  young  woman,  who 
had  apent  a  .couple  of  years  in  a  shop  or  a  counting-house,  or  a 
telegra]^  or  printing  oiBce,  would  make  a  far  more  useful  and 
inleUigcnt  wife  for  a  young  jnan  who  had  nothing  but  his  hands 
and  cnaracter  to  bring  him  through  the  world,  than  one  who  had 
gone  through  the  slavery  of  the  life  of  either  a  governess  or  mil- 
liner. When  marriage  has  withdrawn  such  young  women  from 
their  employments,  and  placed  them  in  the  homes  of  their  husbands, 
all  the  feelings  and  instmcts  of  their  nature  are  called  into  action, 
and  they  are  enabled  to  undertake  their  household  duties  with 
frah  «na  buoyant  minds  and  unimpaired  eonstitutions. 
Jittt  we  have  said  that  the  opening  up  of  additional  means  of 
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employment  for  the  female  would  benefit  oar  own  sex.  It  is 
lamentable  to  pass  through  one  of  the  monster  houses  of  a  city 
such  as  London,  or  Liverpool,  or  Dublin,  and  notice  behind  the 
counters, — engaged  in  measuring  pieces  of  ribbon,  counting  oat 
buttons,  and  su^  like  occupations, — ^young  men  whose  faces  beam 
with  intelligence,  and  whose  intellect  needs  but  development  on  a 
fair  and  open  ground  to  make  them  means  of  good  to  themselves 
and  their  felk>ws.  They  have  prostituted  the  powers  of  their 
minds  and  intellects,  and  sit  down  lazily,  early  in  life,  to  the 
career  of  a  draper's  assistant  I  We  know  many  of  that  class — some 
of  our  most  attached  and  valued  friends  are  amongst  it — ^but  we 
have  ever  thought  their  position  an  unhappy  and  unenviable  one. 
Would  it  not  be  a  real  act  of  charity  to  hundreds  of  them  to  put 
them  outside  the  counters  they  now  stand  behind  so  lazily,  and 
send  them  to  merchants'  offices,  oanks,  the  bar,  or  the  pulpit,  there 
to  develop  their  natural  abilities,  and  employ  their  talents  and 
powers  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  spiritual  and  temporal 
interests  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men  P  Fill  their  places  with 
the  intelligent  young  women  of  our  land,  and  free  young  blood, 
strong  minds,  and  vigorous  intellects  to  pursue  a  laudable  course 
in  some  more  congenial  walk  of  life.  "  L'Ouvrier"  makes  this 
result  appear  an  argument  against  instead  of  for  our  theory ;  but 
we  would  remind  him  that  his  line  of  reasoning  was  taken  up  most 
cordially  by  the  admirers  of  stage  coaches  on  the  introduction  of 
railways,  by  the  advocates  of  manual  labour  on  the  introduction  of 
steam  power,  and  by  the  lovers  of  old  sailing  vessels  when  steam* 
ships  were  first  proposed.  His  argument  is  tne  same  old,  worn-out 
fallacy,  and  will  be  exploded  by  a  slight  amount  of  practical  evi- 
dence. '*  Adopt  railway  travelling,"  said  the  old  stagers,  "  and  you 
send  thousands  to  beggary."  Railways  grew,  however,  and  the 
employes  of  stage  coacn  establishments  turned  their  thoughts  to 
some  other  means  of  living.  "  Introduce  steam  into  your  mana« 
factories  and  printing  offices,"  said  the  workmen  long  ago,  *'  and 
we  are  driven  to  the  poor  house."  Steam  entered,  however,  and 
employment  was  in  a  short  time  given  to  thousands  who  had  never 
had  it  before.  Steam-ships  have  been  floated  upon  our  seas,  and 
navigation  has  increased  a  hundredfold.  If  experience  is  worth 
any  ming,  then,  it  would  teach  us  that  if  the  employment  of  females, 
in  some  positions  now  filled  by  youn^  men,  would  tend  to  deprive 
those  men  of  occupation  in  that  particular  line,  they  are  Areed  for 
other  and  perchance  more  useful  labours  elsewhere.  Female  labour 
is  not  thereby  withdrawn  from  domestic  life ;  for  the  labour  spoken 
of  is  mainly  that  of  the  class  which  is  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
transitional  state  between  childhood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  manhood 
on  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  the  fancied  injury  resulting  to  society, 
suggested  by  our  opponent,  does  not  in  truth  exist  to  an  extent  to 
amount  to  an  argument — or,  indeed,  at  all. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  employment  of  females  in  the 
various  occupations  which  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  commercial 
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pursuits  open  out  to  their  capabilities*  ihonld  be  encouraged,  because 
such  a  coarse  would  tend  to  improve  their  own  condition,  render 
tiiem  more  useful  in  their  own  peculiar  sphere  of  duty  in  afWr  life, 
and  be  of  practical  benefit  to  thousands  of  our  young  men,  at 
pres«it  forced  by  custom  and  circumstances  to  waste  their  time  in 
what  we  cannot  but  call  friyolous  and  unprofitable  employments. 

G.  H.  S. 

ITBOjLTITB  article- — II. 

Mb.  Editos,  —  If  your  pages  are  not  already  occupied  by 
diampione  of  greater  ability,  we  may  possibly  be  permitted  to  state 
our  views  upon  this  important  question  of  Social  Economy,  and 
allowed  to  break  our  maiden  lance  in  defence  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  true  interests  of  our  fair  sist^hood,  the  women  of  England ; 
and  we  consider  we  shaU  be  doing  this  when  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  it  ia  neither  wise,  just,  nor  expedient  to  encourage  the  further 
emj^oyment  of  females  in  pursuits  appertaining  to  agriculture, 
eommerce,|or  manufactures.  While  we  would  not  attempt  to  dilute 
the  equality  of  woman  in  mental  capacity,  yet  we  dare  venture  to 
assert  that  there  is  sufficient  scope  for  her  industry  without  bringing 
it  into  farther  competition  with  man  in  markets  where  even  now 
you  wiU  find  a  large  amount  of  surplus  labour. 

To  us  it  appears  probable  that,  however  much  vou  may  endeavour 
to  persuade  woman  to  occupy  herself  in  agricultural  pursuits,  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  induce  her  to  do  so  to  any  great  extent,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  she  is  physically  imfitted  for  many 
of  its  labours :  and,  secondly,  because  the  amount  of  remuneration 
(to  most  females,  the  great  attraction)  is  already  so  small  that, 
though  men  may  contrive  to  subsist  upon  it,  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  live.  TVe  are  also  of  opinion  that  at  present  no  great  num- 
ber of  females  con  by  any  means  be  employed  in  commercial  trans- 
actions ;  and  we  therefore  purpose  adcuressing  ourselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  evil  results  attending  their  employment  in  manu- 
facturing, upon  which  head  we  shall  be  enabled  to  write  with  more 
confidence,  since  we  have  had  some  little  practical  experience  of 
the  operations  of  the  system  in'this  department,  in  whicii  the  great 
]n«|brity  of  our  working  women  are  occupied. 

'Before  proceeding,  however,  we  may  admit  that  we  do  not  think 
it  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  altogether  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  females  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  $  but  we 
do  hold  that  diey  should  be  occupied  as  little  as  possible,  and  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  services  of  male  and  female  are  alike  avail- 
able, the  preference  should  be  invariably  given  to  the  former,  to 
whom  such  labour  belongs  as  a  natural  right.  Having  made  this 
admifision,  we  think  that  even  the  most  prejudiced  among  our 
opponents  ean  have  no  objection  to  grant  that  when  woman  was 
created,  she  was  destined  to  be  "a  hdp  meet  for  man,"  to  be  his 
oompianion  and  counsellor  in  health,  and  his  nurse  and  comforter  in 
the  time  of  affliction ;  and  while  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  guide,  instruct, 
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and  train  their  offspring,  and  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  upon  man  ahme  devolved  the  duty  of  providing  for 
himself,  wife,  and  family,  the  daily  necessaries  of  life.  Should  our 
opponents  allow  the  correctness  of  this  proposition,  and  we  think  its 
truth  is  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  we  contend  that  they  ought 
not  to  encourage  women  to  neglect  these,  their  rightful  and  sacred 
duties,  and  advise  them  to  transfer  their  industir  to  other  fields  of 
labour,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  society  is  benefited  by  the  change. 
But  we  purpose  attempting  to  show  that  not  only  is  society  not 
benefited,  out  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  sustains  serious  injury,  as 
will  be  seen  if  we  notice  a  few  6f  the  social  and  moral  results  of 
this  system. 

First,  then,  we  find  that  the  employment  of  females  in  manufac- 
turing  pursuits  is  a  great  evil;  since  it  not  only  permits,  but  en. 
courages  parents  to  send  their  children  to  labour  before  they  have 
received  that  education  which  they  require  to  fit  them  for  their 
station  in  life,  however  humble  it  may  be.  How  is  it  possible  they 
can  be  thus  instructed,  when  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eignt  years  they 
are  taken  to  the  factory,  to  be  constantly  occupied  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  daily  P  And  this,  not  because  the  parents  are  in  absolute  want 
of  the  ninepence  or  shilUng  the  child  may  earn  weekly,  but  because, 
by  thus  availing  themsSves  of  the  services  of  their  offspring,  they 
are  enabled  to  indulge  in  luxuries  which  they  fancy  might  not 
otherwise  be  obtainable ;  and,  being  Oliterate,  they  do  not  under- 
stand that  by  so  doing  the^  are  injuring  the  children  by  depriving 
them  of  education,  and  injuring  themselves,  by  introducing  more 
labourers  into  an  already  overcrowded  field.  Of  course,  me  em- 
ployers cannot  be  so  blind  to  their  own  pecuniary  interests  as  to 
refuse  to  employ  children  where  they  woula  otherwise  be  compelled 
to  employ  adults.  What  matters  it  to  them  that  by  such  means 
the  child  is  ruined,  bodily  and  spirituaUy,  for  this  li&  and  the  life 
hereafler,  provided  their  wealth  is  temporarily  increased  P 

Secondly.  We  assert  that  the  employment  of  females  in  manufac- 
turing pursuits  is  a  great  injury  to  society,  because,  by  adopting  this 
course,  you  prevent  the  maiden  receiving  that  training,  in  matters 
belonging  to  household  and  domestic  economy,  which  she  requires 
to  enable  her  properly  to  fulfil  her  natural  and  important  duties  of 
wife  and  mother :  ana,  moreover,  you  leave  her  exposed  to  tempta- 
tions and  perils  which,  alas !  too  frequently  lead  to  ner  irretrievable 
ruin.  It  may  be  urged  that  at  least  this  course  will  tend  to  make 
woman  more  independent  and  self-reHant ;  but  granting  such  to  be 
the  case,  we  can  only  look  upon  this  as  an  additional  evil ;  and, 
for  proof,  we  may  reier  to  the  published  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
who  for  many  years  past  has  been  a  large  employer  of  female  labour, 
and  who  makes  the  ToUowing  statement : — '*  The  going  from  home, 
and  earning  money  at  such  an  early  age  (as  might  oe  expected),  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  child  evrly  independent  of  its  parents,  and, 
in  frequent  cases,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty,  the  girl  leaves 
homo  and  takes  lodgings,  on  purpose  to  he  freeftim^reetrainL    At 
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an  early  age  the  erezungB  of  the  youxi^  women  are  spent  in  the 
companj  of  the  opposite  sex ;  early  marriages  are  thus  consequent ; 
ftod  they  become  wives  and  mothers,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  various 
important  duties  and  responsibilities  thereon  entailed ;  and  should 
tliej  at  once  go  to  housekeeping,  the  husband's  food  will  be  imper- 
fectly cooked,  his  shirt  half  washed,  and  discomfort  pervade  his 
dwelling/'  Such  being  the  impartial  testimony  of  one  who  is 
indioed  to  regard  female  employment  in  manumcturing  pursuits 
u  an  "  institution,"  we  submit  that  if  these  are  the  advantages  of 
femiaine  independence,  it  will  be  a  red-letter  day  in  our  histoiy  when 
Toman  resumes  her  natural  position  of  dependence  upon  man. 

Thirdly.  This  practice  is  an  injustice  to  the  woman  ;  for,  having' 
her  time  occupied  in  these  labours,  she  is,  of  course,  unable  to  make 
her  husband  and  family  comfortable,  by  giving  due  attention  to 
home  duties.  Thus  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  without  acquiring  those  principles  of  self-denial 
and  industry,  which  only  a  mother  can  practically  impart  and 
properly  instil  into  the  mmd.  At  this  point,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
the  temporal  comforts  of  the  family  are  increased  by  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  and  cliildren.  A^ain  referring  to  the  authority  we  have 
already  quoted,  we  learn  that  ''fathers  and  husbands  are  thus 
tempted  to  keep  Sa^t  Monday,  and  indulge  in  deeper  potations, 
caleulating,  with  unnatural  selfishness,  that  their  daughters',  sons', 
and  perhaps  wife's,  earnings  will  furnish  the  necessary  means  for 
housekeeping."  This  is  another  of  the  evils  resulting  from  female 
enmloyment  in  manufacturing  pursuits. 

Fourthly.  The  employment  of  females  in  manufacturing  pursuits 
it  a  calamity  to  the  man,  because,  from  constant  intercourse  with 
females,  he  is  enabled  easily  to  gratify  those  lower  pa.«Bion8  of 
his  nature  which  degrade  him ;  or  should  he  successfully  combat 
these  temptations,  by  this  system  he  is  deprived  of  a  pleasant  com- 
panion and  a  bappy  home,  and  may  be  finally  driven  to  the  parlour 
of  the  public-house,  in  a  vain  search  for  comfort.  There,  in  all 
probability,  he  will  acquire  a  love  for  drink,  gambling,  and  other 
Kindred  pursuits ;  and  not  unfirequently  become  a  participator  in 
vices  at  which  before  he  would  have  shuddered.  We  think,  there- 
fore, we  are  justified  in  presuming  that  crime  would  not  now  be  so 
1^6  in  this  country  had  woman  remained  in  her  natural  position. 

And  lastly.  We  contend  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  injured  by  the 
practices  already  specified ;  and  also  because  the  encouragement  of 
this  system  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  our  national  character. 
Surely  none  will  be  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  the  future  genera* 
tioDs  are  likely  to  be  as  inteUigent,  as  morally  good,  and  as  com- 
inerciaUy  great  as  they  would  be,  were  the  parents  enabled  to 
impart. to  them  the  instruction  they  require  to  fit  them  to  "act 
well  their  part "  in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  better 
life  hereafter. 

If  the  truth  of  the  above  statements  be  admitted,  our  opponents 
niust  idlow  that  great  moral  and  social  evils  are  fostered  by  this 
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system,  which,  of  course,  will  he  increased  if  it  he  farther  developed; 
and  we,  therefore,  contend  that  they  ought  not  to  persist  in  their 
course,  eyen  if  it  shoid^  he  found  to  he  advantageous  in  a  commer- 
cial sense ;  hut  viewing  it  from  this  point,  we  &id  that  the  conse- 
quences are,  if  possible,  more  disastrous,  and  we  call  upon  all  true 
Englishmen  to  do  their  duty,  and^  use  every  effort  to  reduce  this 
evil,  hy  diminishing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  number  of  females 
employed  in  these  pursuits. 

The  evils  which  working  men  bring  down  upon  themselves  by 
persisting  in  thus  employing  their  wives  and  children,  and  thereby 
decreasing  the  value  of  their  only  capital,  have  already  been  bo 
dearly  set  forth  hj  our  talented  leader,  '*  L*Ouvrier,"  that  wo  feel 
we  can  add  nothmg  to  his  testimony ;  but  we  will  just  give  the 
following  striking  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory,  and 
trust  it  will  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers : — "  The 
two  staple  trades  of  Coventry  are  watchmaking  and  ribbon -weaving ; 
in  the  &rmer,  men  alone  are  employed,  while  in  the  latter  both  men 
and  women  are  occupied.  When  both  are  in  full  work,  the  earnings 
of  the  watchmaker  alone  are  quite  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases 
exceed,  those  of  the  weaver  and  his  wife  combined."  For  this 
information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Brav,  of  that  city,  from 
whom  we  ^o  learn  further  that  **  the  watchmakers,  as  a  class,  are 
provident  in  their  habits ;  do  not  marry  early,  and,  when  married, 
keep  their  wives  to  attend  to  home  duties ;  send  their  children  to 
school  till  fourteen  years  of  age ;  belong  to  building,  land,  and  sick 
societies  ;  and  are  generally  well  conducted  ;*'  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  among  the  weavers  early  marriages  are  preva- 
lent ;  the  children  are  sent  to  work  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the 
effects  are  such  as  we  have  already  showij  with  reference  to  manu- 
facturing pursuits  generally.  A  fact  like  this  is  worth  a  gross  <^ 
arguments,  and  needs  no  comment. 

Having  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  pointed  out  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  present  state  of  things,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  arguments  used  by 
X.  Y.  Z.,  and  with  much  pleasure  we  may  express  our  entire  con- 
currence in  his  opening  remarks.  We  may  also  admit  that,  as  a 
rule,  *'  Englishmen  do  not,  like  the  barbarous  Australians,  live  in 
idleness,  and  compel  their  women  to  procure  for  them  the  neoessi- 
ties  of  daily  life  ;'  though  we  should  scarcely  like  to  guarantee  that 
this  statement  will  be  equally  correct,  when  another  half  century 
has  elapsed,  -should  our  opponents,  in  the  meantime,  succeed  in 
fully  carrying  out  their  views. 

As  our  friend  advances  into  the  subject,  we  are  told  that  oar 
assertion,  that  "  Home  is  woman's  province,"  involves  the  denial  of 
her  equality  with  man.  Perhaps  it  is  our  stupidity ;  but,  at  all 
events,  at  present  we  have  failed  to  discover  upon  what  grounds 
this  statement  is  made.  Might  we  not,  by  the  same  rule,  contend 
that  the  mechanic  is  inferior  to  the  a^iculturist,  because  he  has  not 
the  knowledge  of  farming  possessed  by  the  latter  ? 
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X.  T.  Z.  will  not  deny  there  may  be  some  peculiarities  of  organi- 
zation which  partially  un£t  women  for  these  pursuits.  "  The  ques- 
tion is  too  large  to  enter  into  fully ;"  but  he  renture^  to  say  that  all 
such  unfitness  may  be  removed  by  proper  training  and  education. 
It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  deny  that  this  is  true,  to  j& 
certain  extent ;  because,  in  the  same  w^y,  men  might  be  fitted  to 
become  domestic  servants,  nurses,  and  the  like ;  t)ut  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  will  at  oneo  inform  him  whether  society  is  likely 
to  be  a  gainer  by  any  such  change. 

We  are  well  aware  there  have  been  masculine  women  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  effeminate  men,  and  therefore  X.  Y.  Z.  need 
not  have  informed  us,  that  "  in  the  arts  of  government,  and  even  in 
the  art  of  war,  many  women  have  excelled,"  unless  he  wishes  us  to 
understand  that  he  is  looking  forward,  in  joyful  anticipation,  to  that 
happy  day  when  woman  wiU  prescribe  for  him  in  sickness,  plead 
for  him  at  the  bar,  judge  him  from  the  bench,  exhort  him  from  the 
pulpit,  defend  him  from  harm,  should  the  bugbear  of  a  forei^ 
mvasion  ever  become  a  reality,  and  represent  him  in  parha- 
ment.  Perhaps  X.  Y.  Z.  will  also  inform  us  if  he  would  think  it 
safe  to  advise  the  women  of  England  to  imitate,  in  their  moral 
character,  those  females  whom  he  has  eulogized  as  adepts  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  government  P 

We  allow  that  what  keeps  man  from  doing  justice  to  the  rightful 
claims  of  women  is  "  custom,"  but  the  "  custom  "  is  on  our  oppo- 
nents* side,  not  on  ours,  or  we  should  not  have  to  fight  such  a 
battle  when  contending  for  the  true  interests  of  women.  Does  he 
not  admit,  only  a  paragraph  or  so  afterward,  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  English  women  are  **  returned  as  earning  their  bread  inde- 
pendently ;  and  besides  these,  there  is  a  large  multitude,  who,  as 
wives,  sisters,  or  daughters,  share  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  their 
relatives."  How,  then,  can  he  contend  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  further  employment  of  women, — for  we  presume  that  is  what 
he  means  by  woman's  claims, — is  custom  P 

We  now  learn,  that  "  it  is  evident  that  no  amount  of  discussion 
or  condemnation  can  reduce  the  extent  to  whioh  female  employment  ' 
is  already  carried;"  and  it  is  questioned,  "if  it  can  be  increased,  unless 
among  tnose  classes  who  are  placed  by  fortune  above  the  necessity 
of  working  for  their  daily  bread."  If  this  be  truly  the  exact  state 
of  the  case,  we  regret  we  cannot  congratulate  X.  Y.  Z.  upon  his. 
discretion,  for  he  certainly  might  have  employed  his  time  better 
than  in  defending  a  system  that  cannot  possibly  be  altered,  and 
supporting  the  further  development  of  a  movement  to  which  no- 
increase  can  be  obtained.  Again,  **  This  movement  has  developed 
itself  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  thrown  in  its  way,  and  without  any 
encouragement  from  any  quartor."  We  should  like  X.  Y.  Z.  to- 
inform  us  what  he  eonaicfers  encouragement,  and  who  are  the  parties 
that  hare  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  female  employment  F  They 
certainly  deserve  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  though  with  shame 
we  must  confess  we  never  heard  of  them  before.    Assuredly,  it   . 
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was  not  the  employers  of  labour  who  objected  to  receive  female 
labourers.  Npr  do  we  think  it  was  the  men  employed,  because 
they  imagined,  that  when  their  wives  and  daughters  earned  some- 
thing, they  would  be  enabled  to  indulge  in,  till  then,  unknown 
luxuries. 

Again,  we  are  advised  by  X.  Y.  Z.  that  "there  is  no  more 
fruitful  source  of  prostitution  than  poverty,"  and,  moreover,  we  are 
told  that  this  statement  "  cannot  be  disputed."  Were  we  allowed 
to  question  the  correctness  of  it,  we  might  endeavour  to  show 
that  this  evil  is  to  be  attributed  as  mucn  to  the  indiscriminate 
mingling  of  the  sexes  in  manufacturing  and  other  T)ur8uit8,  and  the 
baneful  influences  for  evil  brought  to  bear  upon  tne  young  woman 
by  evil  companions  (with  whom  she  would  not  have  become  con- 
nected had  sne  remained  at  home),  as  to  any  other  cause. 

Bu{  if  X.  y.  Z.  is  a  fair  sample  of  our  opponents,  we  have,  in 

,^1  simplicity,  been  endeavouring  to  prove,  what  they  do  not  attempt 
to  denj,  viz.,  that  the  employment  of  females  in  agricultural,  manu- 

ifactunng,  and  commercial  pursuits  is  a  great  evil;  for  while 
X.  Y.  Z.  at  first  asserts  **  the  absolute  right  of  woman  to  a  free 

.  and  unrestricted  exercise  of  her  energies  in  any  or  whatsoever 
department  she  may  choose,"  yet  he  soon  begins  to  consider  how 
far  it  is  expedient  that  she  should  avail  herself  of  this  right,"  and. 
finally  fearing  his  ground  is  untenable,  he  admits  it  is  an  "  evil," 
but  now  contends  that  "it  is  woman's  only  preservative  from  a 
greater,"  though  directly  after w'ard  he  allows  that  what  he   ia 

..  pleased  to  term  the  smaller  evil  is  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of 
that  which  he  considers  of  greater  magnitude. 

Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  evils ;  but 
if  it  be  admitted  that  female  employment  is  an  evil,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  cause  of  greater  evils,  we  call  upon  X.  Y.  Z.,  and  all 
other  opponents,  to  aid  us  in  reducing  it ;  and  the  greater  evils  of 
which  it  is  the  cause  will,  of  course,  be  diminished  in  like  propor- 
tion. 

Our  task  is  ended.  However  rudely  and  imperfectly  it  has  been 
performed,  we  have  done  what  we  believed  to  be  our  duty  in  this 
matter  to  the  best  of  our  ability ;  and  whatever  defects  there  may 
be  in  our  arguments,  the  reader  will  please  debit  to  the  champion 
and  not  to  the  cause ;  for,  though  we  have  fought  with  the  sword  of 
truth,  we  may  not  always  have  wielded  it  well. 

A  Factoby  Clebk. 


There  are  many  who  cultivate  appearances,  while  they  neglect 
,the  heart.  There  are  others  who  cultivate  the  heart,  but  somewhat 
neglect  appearances.  Both  are  in  the  wrong,  though  the  former 
are  incalculably  more  so.  I  will  endeavour  to  regard  what  is 
internal,  so  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  God :  I  will  so  far  pay 
attention  to  what  is  exterior,  as  not  justly  to  incur  the  disapprooa* 
^ion  of  man, — W,  B,  Clulow» 
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EST   MEMOEIAM  MDCCCLX. 

How  life  steals  or  starts  away !  1860  is  gone,  and  how  manjr  of 
tbe  great,  the  good,  and  the  We-worthy  naye  departed  during 
its  carrency !  Time  is  life,  and  the  flight  of  time  is  only  a  euphemum 
for  the  on-msh  of  death.  The  Yesterdays  of  life  are  memorialed 
with  grayes ;  woxdd  that  its  To-days  were  made  memorable  by  good 
deeds,  that  our  To-morrows  might  be  hopeful  and  joyful.  Every 
hour  that  passes  causes  our  life  to  wester  to  its  setting — in  the  tomb. 

"  Each  pusinfi;  moment  that  goea  hj  na  now 
la  fall  of  livea,**— 

on  which  the  clull  of  death  is  gathering.  As  the  Past  has  been,  so 
is  the  Present, — the  seakonless  haryest  of  humanity.  The  radiant 
alchemy  of  life  darts  in  quick  pulses  through  our  hearts,  but  eyery 
pulse  is  spendthrift  of  tne  present,  and  casts  away  in  successive 
atoms  '*  the  pearl  of  days." 

In  reviewing  the  year  but  lately  closed  over  us,  let  us  mark  how 
death  has  stricken,  here  and  there,  a  life  from  the  roll-book  of 
humanity.  Let  us  notice  how  the  summoner  has  come  unhesitat- 
ingly to  others,  and  bethink  ourselves  that  we  too  may  be  among 
those  to  whom  he  is  approaching.  If  the  dead  of  1860  have  any 
lesson  for  us,  it  is  surely  not  tms,  that  we  go  on  as  heretofore, 
seeking  indulgence  for 

'*Tbe  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart, 
The  fnraj  and  fira  of  the  brain." 

It  is  right  enough  that  "  we  who  are  alive  and  remain"  should 
rejoice  in  the  new  year  which  has  been  granted  to  us ;  but  it  is  also 
right  that  we  should  cast  the  eye  of  memory  along  i^e  past  year's 
track,  and  see  how  it  has,  like  others,  ipounded  the  earth  with 
graves.  "Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewell  goes  out  sighing." 
Oar  task  is  not  a  cheering,  though  it  is  a  delightful  one ;  for  we 
must  chronide  losses ;  but  we  must  also  reckon  up  the  mighty  gains 
which  these  lost  lives  have  brought  us.  Why  snould  we  continue 
to  say  that  man  is  destined  to  immortal  life  P  Are  we  not  already, 
as  much  as  we  can  be,  immortal,— immortal  in  our  influences 
as  well  as  in  ourselves  P  If  we  could  only  think  so, — say  rather, 
live  so, — ^how  diflerent  might  it  be  with  us.  But  the  preacher's 
task  is  not  ours,  and  death  has  already  finished  a  more  solemn 
sermon  than  any  preacher  can  ever  hope  to  begin. 

Only  as  memory  serves,  and  sympathy  ensLDles,  can  we  attempt 
to  fill  up  the  deatn-Hst  of  the  year— among  the  myriads  who  have 
gone  to 

"  Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  (earthi  j)  waking," 
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we  name  only  a  few  notable  to  men's  minds.  How  many  treasures 
of  Gt>d  may  be  among  those  of  whom  men  know  least  and  think 
seldomest ! 

The  chiU  winds  of  January,  when  they  were  bnt  six  days  old, 
took  away,  at  the  age  of  77,  the  amiable  old  entomologist,  William 
Spence,  the  projector,  and  co-partner  with  the  "Rey.  W.  Eirby 
in  the  composition,  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  insect 
life  in  the  English,  if  not  in  any,  language.  A  man  of  qniet 
energy  and  assiduous  perseverance,  of  acute  powers  of  obserration, 
and  of  terse  and  striking  speech.  His  name  was  one  of  our 
boyhood's  familiar  words,  and  his  book  was  the  delight  of  many 
A  stray  play  hour.    His  life  is  oyer, — his  work  endures. 

The  month  lacked  two  days  of  its  close  when  death  smote  the  old 
bard  of  Biigen,  one  of  the  patriot  singers  of  G^rmaoy,  whose  heart 
had  borne  the  pulse-strokes  of  fuU  90  years.  £mest  Moritz 
Amdt,  a  traveller,  poet,  historian,  and  worshipper  of  freedom, 
whose  sonss  he  loved  to  sing,  long  outlived  Eorner,  his  fellow- 
Btirrer  of  me  German  heroism  by  ballads  which  at  once  enflamed 
and  enraptured  the  heart  of  his  countrymen.  Napoleon's  hate 
oould  neither  wither  nor  appal  the  energies  of  his  soul ;  the  persecu- 
tion that  ousted  him  from  the  chair  of  history  in  Bonn  could 
not  quench  the  ardour  of  his  mind ;  the  bitterly -bought  bread  of 
literary  effort  did  not  cause  him  to  repent,  or  relax  his  zeal ;  years 
heaped  on  years,  and  sorrows  accumulated  on  sorrow's  henAt  could 
not  bow  his  spirit  or  quell  his  resistancy  to  tyranny.  Death  only 
could  crush  out  the  vital  energies  of  that  noble  nature ;  yet  not 
wholly,  for  his  life  will  still  operate  for  freedom  and  for  fatherland^ 

**  Wherever  resounds  the  German  tooj^ne. 
Where  German  hjmns  to  God  are  sung." 

An  actor  in  the  gigantic  struggle  waged  in  the  Peninsula  against 
the  tyrannous  imperialism  of  Bonaparte  has  carved  his  name 
and  fame  on  the  annals  of  England,  both  by  pen  and  sword.  In 
accuracy,  acuteness,  diligent  research,  and  interest,  "  The  History  of 
the  War  in  the  PeniBsula,  by  Col.  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,"  excels  the 
more  ambitious  chronicles  of  Sou  they.  "  The  Conquest  of  Seinde" 
has  been  graphically,  powerfully,  honestly,  we  believe,  composed  by 
the  illustrious  brothers,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Charles,  the  conqueror 
of  Seinde,  and  Col.  Sir  William ;  while  *'  The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier"  is  replete  with  fRscinating  narrative  and  per- 
sonal adventure,  such  as  few  books  now  afford.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
attempt  here  the  recounting  of  the  heroisms  and  indomitabUities  of 
this  restless  member  of  a  restless  family, — a  race  of  singular  men ; 
but  to  record  his  decease  and  our  loss.  On  the  I2th  of  February, 
at  the  command  of  the  stem  and  resistless  sovereign, — Death,  anud 
«the  storm  and  gloom  of  nature,  into  the  dark  valley,  he 

*'  Rose,  though  relactantlj,  and  forth  he  went.** 

In  the  British  Museum,  a  conscientious  worker  in  the  loftier 
tasks  of  literatere,  Mrs.  Jameson  sat  plodding  among  books  in  the 
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cold  drafts  of  an  uncharitable  March  day.  For  years,  with,  a 
f&ifiiful  and  unfalteriog  energy,  she  had  been  engaged  in 

**  Twining  memories  of  old  time, 
With  new  Tirtnes  more  sablime," 

in  her  works,  especially  those  on  "  Sacred  and  Legendaiy  Art."  In 
licr  "  Ix>Tes  of  wie  Poets"  there  is  a  delicate,  yet  delicious,  warmth 
of  feeling  thrown  into  her  exposition  of  the  characters  of  the  ladies 
whom  the  poets  chose  as  the  objects  of  their  affection,  honest 
or  criminal,  which  bespeaks  a  woman  of  clear  mind,  yet  charitable 
heart ;  of  vigorous  moral  habit,  yet  of  appreciative  sensibility  :  but 
in  drawing  "  The  Characteristics  of  Women"  from  the  deep,  yet 
ricti  mine  of  Shakespefe's  poetry,  she  proved  that  she  was  a  woman 
noble  and  good,  full  of  feeling  and  fancy  ;  a  true  enthusiast,  "  with 
a  glowing  soul."  "  The  cold  winds  of  March,"  with  their  shivering 
keenness,  cut  the  Grordian\not  of  her  life ;  and  on  the  17  th  thereof, 
at  the  age  of  64,  her  noble,  pure,  earnest,  and  loving  heart  "  grew 
cold  beneath  their  touch,"  and  all  that  was  earthly  of  her  was  laid 
in  "  the  acre  of  God." 

Only  the  day  before,  a  fever,  furious  and  iierce,  burnt  down  the 
clay  tabernacle  of  a  friend  who  had  scarcely  seen  his  45th  summer, 
—a  poet,  an  essayist,  and  a  descriptive  writer  of  versatile  power 
and  cunning  reach  of  fancy, — Hugh  MacDonald.  Much  haa  been 
hoped  of  him.  From  the  very  aen  and  lair  of  poverty  he  had 
scrambled  into  the  loving  notice  of  many.  The  toils  of  newspaper 
life,  and  the  serious  struggles  of  wiU  against  nature,  laid  him  low, 
— thongh  he  has  written  mis  epitaph  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  who 
knew  and  loved  him  well.     Vale  I 

"  Far  may  we  search  befnre  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  bo  kind." 

April's  first  shower  fell  like  tears  on  the  death  hour  of  one  of 
Britain's  most  erudite  Hellenists,  Colonel  William  Mure.  In  the 
family  vault  within  the  church  of  his  native  parish — lying  on  the 
outslurts  of  that  county  of  which  he  was  for  years  the  pai'liamentary 
representative,  Benfrewshire — the  historian  of  "  The  Languajg^e  and 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  "  rests  from  his  labours.  The  kindling 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  wrote  of  Homer  and  the  epic  and  lyric 
poets  of  the  age  of  "  the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle ;"  the 
splendid  lambency  he  shed  upon  the  fame  of  Herodotus ;  the 
grandly  graphic  pen  with  which  he  details  the  doings,  the  feelings, 
the  manners,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  times  of  Thucjdides  and 
Xenophon, — make  us  all  the  more  feel  the  intense  deprivation 
with  which  the  unfulfilled  purpose  of  this  critic — endowed  with  the 
noblest  gifts  of  soul  and  sense,  and  master  of  the  writer's  hardly- 
earned  skill — blanks  the  world's  expectations.  In  an  era  when 
scholarship  offers  few  rewards,  little  praise,  and  no  profit  to  its 
votaries,  he  threw  his  whole  energies  into  the  study  of  the  Greek 
elassics  in  their  very  inner  spirit  and  central  core,  as  well  as  in 
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their  outer  relationships  and  circumstances,  and  redeemed  his 
native  land  from  a  reproach  too  readily  cast  on  it,  that  learning  is 
therein  but  of  stunted  growth.  It  is  ti'ue  he  did  not  lire  to  finish 
the  vast  design  whose  far-reaches  he  had  placed  before  himself. 
Alas !  few  lives  are  ever,  rounded  off  into  completeness  li^re.  But 
though  life  fail,  the  fault,  if  an^,  does  not  lie  with  the  earnest  and 
eager  worker.    No !  in  such  high  aims,  even 

He  who  faints  half  way 
Gains  yet  a  ooble  eminence  o'er  those 
\¥ho6e  feet  still  plod  the  earth  witli  hearts  o*erdasted. 

The  five  researchful  tomes  which  Colonel  Mure  has  contributed  to 
the  critical  exposition  of  Hellenic  literature  are  a  noble  monument 
which  scholars  for  generations  will  mourn  has  not  been  built  higher 
and  been  cupolaed  with  Fame — that  it  might  have  shown  its  author 
to  be  an  inheritor  of  a  fulfilled  renown.  So  much  of  him  have  we 
perennial^  and  persistent  still  among  us.  The  chaunt  of  the  mourner 
is  still — the  sorrow  of  friends  is  subdued  and  hallowed — but  the 
scholar's  prize  and  delight  will  continually  excite  regretfulness, 
though  not  repining.  Lay  the  palm  upon  his  tomb.  "  Kov^ij  yiy 
TovTov  icaXvirrot. 

May,  the  life-month  of  so  much  loveliness,  was  somewhat  of  a 
step-dame  to  literary  men.  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  who  en- 
ricned  British  literature  with  several  gorgeoxis  productions  of  the 
Oriental  mind,  and  so  long  and  learnedly  expounded  the  Sanscrit 
language  in  Oxford,  gave  up  his  latest  breath  to  a  May  breeze.  At 
Florence,  in  the  same  month,  the  Bev.  Theodore  Parker  died ;  he 
bore  a  name  of  some  repute  in  the  theological  polemic^' of  America ; 
he  was  a  broad,  deep,  genial,  philosophical  thinker,  kilidly  of 
nature,  and  capable  in  brain,  a  man  of  note  in  his  own  sect,  and 
^own  to  a  large  section  of  Christendom  as  a  transcendentalist  in 
religion  as  in  philosophy — a  man  (perhaps  too)  thoroughly  imbued 
with  Germanic  latitudinarianism,  but  honest,  vigorous,  giited,  and 
popular.  A  sturdy  independent  American  life,  we  believe,  he  led  ; 
and  he  left  his  native  land  to  enrich  his  soul  with  European 
memories — and  now  he  is  but  a  memory  himself!  Verily,  "man 
proposes,  but  Gk>d  disposes  " !  A  shrewd,  laborious,  thorough  Soet^ 
tish  scholar,  who  had  made  the  literature  of  his  country  a  special 
study — who  gave  his  heart  in  earnest  to  the  elucidation  of  its  old 
memories  and  its  singularly-chequered  history— riper  in  years  and 
labours  than  successes,  David  Irving,  LL.D.,  expired  at  the  age  of 
81,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 

"  The  flowerj  Ma/,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  jellow  oowslip  and  the  pale  primrose." 

Only  eleven  days  thereafter,  already  old,  at  little  more  than  half  the 
a^e  (43) — ^Albert  Smith — the  Yarick  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  died  also. 
Life  was  to  him  a  serious  jest.  Over-application,  the  consequence 
in  part  of  competition,  in  part  of  an  extra -ardent  temperament,  ia 
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part  of  the  desire  to  capitalize  his  wit  while  it  was  marketable, 
mrited  paralysis,  and  it  struck  home  once  and  again.  His  mimetic 
monologues  gave  many  an  hour's  laughter  to  London ;  but  the  lips 
that  uttered  them  momder  in  silence  m  the  cemetery,  and  the  world 
laughs  at  a  new  jester.  Nor  did  the  mortality  of  the  month  end 
with  this.  Our  l)oy hood's  friend  and  instructor,  our  playfellow  and 
prompter,  the  popularizer  of  children's  literature,  the  true  original 
Peter  Parley,  8.  Gr.  Goodrich,  ** passed  away"  in  Boston,  U.  S., 
from  the  world  he  had  helped  successfully  to  leave  better  than  he 
found  it,  on  the  30th  day  of  May — that  May  which  the  poets  call  a 
"  in^rry  month." 

June  was  yet  young,  when  at  Yenice  a  remarkable  Englishman 
died.  He  was  official^  the  Consul-Greneral  there  for  Her  Britannic 
Majesty ;  but  he  was  known  throuj;hout  the  world  as  one  of  the  modt 
prolific  novelists  of  our  age.  Durmg  thirty  years  of  a  life  terminated 
at  threescore,  he  produced  upwards  of  200  volumes  of  novels,  tales, 
histories,  biographies,  Sui.  Qeorge  Payne  Bainsford  James  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  of  the  wizard  Scott.  Ingenuity 
of  invention,  facility  of  conception,  fluency  of  expression,  extra- 
ordinary acquaintance  with  what  might  be  called  the  *'  upholstery  " 
of  many  periods,  singular  tact  in  exciting  interest  and  Keeping  up 
the  tension  and  attention  of  the  reader's  mind,  distinguish  this 
writer  more  than  most  of  his  compeers.  A  vast  amount  of  study, 
thought,  acquirement,  skill,  perceptive  force,  and  constructive  power 
is  euiibited  in  most  of  his  works,  though  he  never  attained  the 
highest  excellence.  The  art  of  interesting  he  had  studied,  till  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  it.  One  praise  belongs  to  him  which,  we 
grieve  to  say,  is  not  a  general  one  among  imaginative  writers.  His 
stvle  is  eminently  pure,  and  the  moral  of  his  stories  is  in  general  of 
a  healthy  kind ;  there  are  few  blush-raising  phrases,  incidents,  &c., 
in  his  compositions,  and  there  is  no  glozing  over  of  sin,  shame,  or  de- 
bauchery. For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  fife  his  brain  was  outworn, 
and  the  cunning  of  his  old  profession  had  left  him.  He  was  an 
exhausted  mine.  He  sought  renovation  of  mental  capacity  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  came  not ;  he  wooed  restoring  health  in  tne  queen  city 
of  the  Adriatic,  Venice,  but  it  would  not  be  won.  The  busy  brain 
became  still,  the  heart  ceased,  the  mind  failed,  life  fled,  and  the 
*' thick-coming  fancies"  of  his  earthly  art  were  exchanged  (June 
9th)  for  the  more  multitudinous  realities  of  the  after  world.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  fruits  of  fancy  were  replaced  by  the  full  fruition  of  a 
h^^  faith. 

On  the  11th  June,  at  the  age  of  63,  the  Bev.  Baden  Powell, 
Savilian  Professor  of  G-eometry,  expired  in  London.  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  scientific  culture,  a  man  whose  profound  grasp  of 
the  tlieories  of  discovery  and  research,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  processes  of  induction  and  of  the  facts  which  Nature  reveals 
-to  the  student  who  seeks  to  conquer  by  obeying  her,  gave  liim 
^n  eminence  among  thinking  men,  to  which  few  in  their  lifetime 
attain.    The  wide  sweep  of  facta  over  which  he  could  cast  his  intellec- 
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iual  eye,  the  wondrous  secrets  he  had  read  in  the  hlasing  letters  of 
heaven,  found  charactered  in  the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  rarious 
countries,  observed  written  in  beauty  in  the  summer  flowers*  or 
seen  flashed  from  the  electric  currents  of  the  sky,  enabled  him  to 
speak  with  some  authority  unon  "  The  Philosophy  of  Creation*" 
His  knowledge  of  the  lives  ana  doings  of  those  men  whose  labours 
have  been  expended  on  the  observation  and  interpretation  of  phe* 
nomena,-— who  strove  to  catch  truth's  imace  in  the  flux  of  change 
and  seeming  which  the  vast  expanse  of  the  infinitely  complicated 
area  of  cause,  eflect,  and  circumstance  presents  to  view, — ^made  him 
ampler  qualified  to  decipher  the  philosophy  of  induction,  car  at  least* 
to  oring  ioto  prominence  and  intelligibility  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Inductive  Philosophy."  Among  the  certamties  of  mathematical 
science,  among  the  problems  of  physies,  among  the  ioferentiai 
teachings  of  psychology,  his  vision  was  keen  and  clear ;  his  reasoning 
was  confident ;  his  pen  was  one  of  power.  In  the  blaze  of  reve- 
lation, we  are  afraid  his  eye  was  dazzled  into  blindness.  His  long 
research  for  truth  in  geometry,  and  in  "  The  Order  of  Nature," 
somewhat  disabled  him  from  -perceiving,  with  appreciative  joy,  the 
arithmetic-less  calculus  of  faitn,  and  made  him  not  only  antaffonize, 
but  prefer  science  to  religion ;  so  that,  to  our  minds,  he  aid  not 
rightly  conceive  or  expound  "The  Connection  of  Natural  and 
Divine  Truth;"  and  be  has  failed,  as  we  think,  to  show  how 
"Christianity  without  Judaism"  did  or  oould  exist.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  pass,  or  even  to  attempt,  harsh  jud^ent  on  the  dead. 
We  aim  at  protecting  ourselves  from  imputations  we  would  fain 
avoid,  by  signalizing  those  points  of  difference,  while  we  express  the 
deepest  admiration  of  the  skill,  ability,  culture,  sdentiflc  emi* 
nence,  and  clerical  and  professional  position  of  Baden  Powell, — a 
man  of  strange  dogmatic  faculty,  of  dauntless  honesty,  and  deter- 
minateness  of  mind;  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  age  in  many 
points,  of  unquenchable  zeal,  and  diligence  of  thought ;  a  man  of, 
we  think,  the  sincerest  possible  convictions ;  a  man  whose  memory 
is  a  national  benefaction,  whose  life  is  an  honour,  and  whose  death 
is  a  loss  to  his  country.  Creed  is  less  material  than  character, 
though  a  true  faith  is  essential  to  a  right  practice.  Not  creed  verstu 
life ;  but  creed  flus  life,  as  a  result  of  it,  is  the  Divine  order,  as  we 
think,  of  Christian  being  and  well-being.  The  speculative  intellect 
of  man  may  soar  into  far  regions  of  (imaginary  f)  truth,  without 
unmooring  the  genuine  life  of  a  believer  from  the  only  "  anchor  of 
the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,"  and  so  making  "  shipwreck  of  faith." 
The  Divine  Judge  alone  can  infallibly  determine  between  the  w<»ihy 
and  the  imwortny .  We  can  only  know  that  a  great  and  noble  spirit 
— reverential,  yet  independent, — ^has  passed  from  our  midst,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  he  hiuB  attained  something  more  than  earthly  glory, 
honour,  and  immortaliirv,— eternal  life. 

A  sad  and  dreary,  toilwom  and  weary  life  wag  ended  on  the  26th 
of  June.  To  coin  existence  into  jests  was  his  task  who  then  passed, 
after  long-continued  pain,  from  toe  frivolity  of  oanoatove,  extnva- 
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nnza,  and  burlesque,  to  the  reality  of  the  iamelesB  life  of  the 
hereafter.  Sohert  JS.  Broogh  was  a  man  of  powers  for  superior  to 
those  prodaetions  from  which  he  with  difBcnltj  wrung  a  liyelihood. 
The  breadth  and  boldness  of  his  lyrio  poems,  and  the  imagination 
mamfest  in  those  nordi  which,  though  hastily  and  disjointedJy 
written,  SEnrvire  him,  afford  proof  that  he  was  made  for  better  things 
&an  to  manofaetnre  fnn  for  playgoers.  We  are  no  enemies  of  mirtn 
*^ae,  heaky,  sincere,  and  joyous  laoehter,  fan,  and  eren  jollity, — 
but  when  we  find  jests  written  with  blood ;  and  fan,  whose  mantb> 
fsctore-cost  is  life,«-as  in  the  cases  of  Ho<kl,  Eeach,  A'Becket, 
Jerrold,  and  Brongfa,-— we  cannot  think  of  langhing  at  snch  serious 
mirth — sach  tragi w  farcicality.  The  yeriest  needlework  slave  is  not 
more  an  object  of  supreme  pity  than  he  whose  life-energies  are 
odianated,  for  the  scantiest  pittance,  in  composing  quaint  jokes 
and  tellmg  jests,  ^hting  off  death  for  the  sake  of  wife  and  children 
the  while.  Farewell,  &oagh  1  A  strong-hearted  effort,  in  much 
pain,  you  made  to  do  yoor  &y's  woric  to  your  hard  and  thoughtless 
taskmaster — the  world;  and  now  that  thou  art  in  the  region  of 
unworldliness,  let  us  h<^e  for  better  things  to  come. 

On  July's  earliest  dav,  at  Munich,  Gotthelf  H.  Schubert,  a  nhilo- 
sopher  of  no  mean  rant,  died.  He  was  one  of  Grermany's  noolest, 
most  religious,  and  most  virtuous  authon.  A  lofty  idealism, 
diawtng  together  the  human  and  the  divine,  by  the  bond  of  faith, 
and  likeness  of  feeling,  inculcatiDg  a  mental  dualism,  which  seeks 
to  compffAeiid  and  subdue  nature^  at  the  same  time  that  it  believes 
in  and  aspires  after  immortality,  maintaining  the  potency  of  faith, 
the  capabilities  of  Reeling,  the  worth  of  the  soul,  uniting  the  objec-* 
tive  nature-philoBophjr  of  Schelling,  with  the  subjective  mysticism 
of  Jacobi,  and  showing  the  penetration  and  permeation  of  all 
phenomena  with  spiritual  intention  and  impuLae,  was  what  he 
taught.  It  is  a  system  certainly  not  free  from  difficulties,  and 
perhaps  amenable  to  many  criticisms ;  bat  it  is  constructed  with  a 
wonderful  skiU,  and  its  architectonic  fashions,  into  a  conjoint  whole, 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds ;  while  in  its  moral  functions 
it  aims  at  the  maintenance  and  progression  of  all  that  is  rational, 
loving,  lofty,  and  divine.  Fourscore  years  had  passed  over  the 
good  old  man's  head,  and  in  part  now  he  is  realizing  the  solution  of 
the  mysteries  of  that  spiritual  being  which  he  strove  here  to 
develop  and  exalt. 

Two  eminent  Englishmen — statesmen  and  journalists — fell  victims 
in  India  to  the  toil  of  org:anizing  and  reconstituting  the  British  power 
in  tiiat  immense  possession.  Sir  H.  G.  Ward,  Governor  of  Madras, 
a  writer  on  politics,  and  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  a  writer  on 
finance.  Theirs  were  deaths  truly  glorious — ^they  died  in  duty's 
cause.  The  singular  and  touching  story — thoueh  but  a  flat  level  of 
facts — of  the  life  of  James  Wilson,  will  long  oe  a  wonder  and  a 
pnuse  to  the  country  which  ^ves  scope  to  the  lowliest  subject  to 
rise  to  all  but  the  loftiest  station.  Over  each  the  requiem  was  sung 
within  a  few  days  of  the  other ;  the  former  expired  on  the  2nd,  the 
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latter  on  the  llth  of  Augmt.  Will  it  ever  be  poBsible  to  Euio- 
peanuse  India  P  If  it  ever  be,  it  is  a  taak  wbick  will  demand  the 
most  giffantic  ability  of  mind  and  body.  Already  the  martyrs 
Eofflana  has  offered  up  in  the  attempt  form  an  immense  holocaust ; 
and  when  will  the  end  oe  P  Brave  souls,  defiant  of  risks,  are  ready 
in  Britain  always  when  great  deeds  bring  a  demand  for  a  man  to  do 
them.  Over  tew  better,  brarer,  wiser,  more  dutiful  men,  will 
England  ever  lower  her  flag  above  a  grave,  than  those  who  fell  in  a 
wanare  as  urduons,  though  not  so  be^ttered,  and  begauded  as  that 
of  any  soldier  who  wielded  sword  m  any  cause.  The  legacy  of 
their  example  is  left  for  us — ^in  duty's  cause  to  do  or  die. 

In  the  cnronology  of  philosophy,  another  blank  is  filled  by  the 
death,  on  21st  September,  of  Artnur  Schopenhauer.  As  an  mter- 
preter  of  native,  spirit,  and  history,  this  sublime  and  imposing 
thinker  postulates,  as  the  ground  aud  substratum  of  all  events,  t& 
idlL  Tne  very  heart  and  core  of  creation,  of  movement,  of  natural, 
personal,  or  lustoric  circumstance— the  very  essence  of  being  is 
Will.  Out  of  it  grows  conception;  from  conception,  belief;  mm 
belief,  act ;  from  act,  history ;  from/  history,  philosophy ;  from 
philosophy,  civilization.  Brought  up  under  the  influence  of  Kant, 
naving  Deen  a  pupil  of  Fichte  s,  innuenced  bv  the  system-building 
of  Hegel,  and  the  transcendental  idealism  of  Schellii^f,  he  became  a 
co-tbdnker  with  Schubert,  as  well  as  the  inspirer  of  Beiff  and 
Planck.  A  recusant  from  the  school  who  based  their  theories 
merely  on  thought-consciousness,  he  has  become  the  pioneer  of  a  new 
class  of  speculative  adventurers  who  seek,  in  the  intricate  latencies 
of  the  will,  the  secrets  of  creative  and  active  intellection. 

"  Onr  wills  are.  ours,  we  know  not  how; 
Our  wills  are  onrs,  to  make  them  Thine; 
Onr  little  Bystcms  hare  their  daj ; 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be— 
They  are  hot  broken  lights  of  Thee~ 
And  TfaoQ,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  thej." 

An  orjjB;inal  thinker,  of  great  skill  and  intensity,  has,  in  him,  passed 
away  from  among  the  philosophers  of  Germany. 

Ail  the  churcmes  knew  and  reverenced  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Fletcher,  for  worth  bordering  on  saintliness.    The  simplicity  of  the 

fospel  of  Christ  was  exhibited  most  thoroughly  in  his  discourses, 
[is  nature  seems  to  have  been  suffused  with  evangelical  truth  and 
godliness.  Earnest  pathos,  fervent  exhortation,  clear,  doctrinal 
statement,  faithful  exposition,  and  biblical  Christianity,  were  pro- 
minently the  characteristics  of  his  mind,  lie  was  a  national  Gamaliel. 
Children  of  all  sects  sat  at  his  feet,  and  were  instructed ;  and  the 
"  Family  Devotion"  of  many  a  household  altar  was  aided  by  his 
labours.  On  the  closing  day  of  September,  at  a  ripe  old  age  (84), 
he  was  taken  home— home  to  the  Father's  house. 

**^  Nerer  to  maosioDs  where  the  weary  rest, 
Since  their  foondation,  went  a  worthier  guwt." 
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At  the  same  a^e,  a  month  afterwards,  the  singularly  eventful 
life  of  Lord  Dimdonald,  an  old-fashioned  hero  of  the  Nelson  and 
Collingwood  school,  fearless,  venturesome,  hardy,  persevering,  per* 
aistent,  came  to  an  end.  What  a  career!  volumes  of  fiction 
could  scarce  contain  the  incident,  the  change-fraught  circumstances, 
the  peculiar  risks,,  the  strange  eventfulness,  the  casualties,  the 
mishaps,  the  successes,  the  persecution,  the  intrepid  bravery,  the 
unflinching  daring,  the  personal  consistency  and  patience,  which 
are  exhibited  in  tnis  instance  of  real  life  in  this  era  of  our  own. 
In  corvette,  in  war*sloop,  in  vessel  of  the  line,  on  fire-ship,  or  under 
his  captain-flag,  he  sought  for  victori^  or  death.  In  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  his  restless  spirit  pursued  honourable  adven* 
ture.  Even  when  unjust  shame  and  obloqu;^  were  heaped  upon 
him,  in  unrepining  hardihood  of  soul  he  carried  himself  to  other 
lands,  to  defy  death  in  active  service.  And  death  was  kindly  to 
him ;  for  it  left  his  heart  unchilled,  till  the  fame  of  which  he  had 
been  wronged  was  restored,  the  honours  of  which  malice  had 
stripped  him  were  returned,  the  worth  and  wealth  of  a  public  man's 
life  were  conceded  as  a  right,  not  accepted  as  a  grace.  The  inven* 
iire  genius  of  this  very  spirit  of  warfare  has  been  long  known, 
though  seldom  practically  acknowledged.  It  has  been  whispered 
that  his  recently  devised  projectiles  are  of  too  demoniac  an  order 
to  be  employed  even  in  the  hellish  trade  of  war.  It  is  no  place 
this  to  discuss  such  a  question.  It  seems  legitimate  enough 
to  infer  that  if  war  is  the  science  and  art  of  destruction,  the  more 
effective  the  weapon,  the  more  perfect  the  success  of  the  deadly 
and  death-dealingscientific  art.  But  such  thoughts  strike  on  a 
repulsive  chord.  When  counting  the  graves  of  departed  celebrities, 
we  have  too  much  to  remind  us  tnat  death  is  slackless  and  slakeless, 
and  needs  small  help  from  human  science  to  aid  him.    Oh  I  man, — 

**Thoa  art  death's  fool! 
For  him  tboa  labooreat,  by  thy  flight,  to  sban, 
Attd  jet  rnoo'iit  toward  him  ■till." 

One  week  alone  elapsed  between  the  demise  of  this  hero  and  that 
of  another  of  a  similar  spirit — a  brave  and  dashing,  death-despising, 
honour-thirsty  soul — Sir  Charles  Napier.  He  was  a  letter-writer 
of  no  ordinary  causticity,  and  some  of  his  b];oadsides  hit  the  Admi- 
ralty as  hard  as  those  he  dealt  out  more  professionally  in  Mar- 
tinique, in  Portugal,  or  at  Acre.  Somewhat  blustering  and  blunt 
he  was,  but  there  was  that  in  him  too  which  our  age  wants — 
heroism.  When  we  have  it,  let  us  prize  it,  for  the  hour  too  surely, 
howsoever  long  delayed,  arrives,  when 

'*  High  birth,  vigoor  of  bone,  desert  in  aervxos, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  aobjects  all 
To  enTioQfl  ** 

Death.     The  sterling   honesty  of  hardy  men,  permeated  with 
patriotic  heroism,  is  much  required  in  our  time ;  and,  old  though 
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they  were,  Dundonald  and  Napier  can  be  ill  spared.  Let  ns  hope 
that  ''emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons"  reaay  to  gird  on  their 
armour,  smngpemr  et  sans  reproc&e,  to  take  the  places  of  the  loeti 
True  hearts  are  the  best  armour  for  British  wear  and  war. 

Croly's  fame,  and  life,  and  character  have  had  reoognition  ia  a 
preyiouB  issue  of  this  Serial,  and  less  need  therefore  now  be  said 
of  him,  while  numbering  the  dead  of  1860.  Force,  fire,  viffour, 
persistency,  and  honourable  feelin^^  distinguished  Oroly  in  all  his 
relationships.  Journalist,  magazinist,  norelist,  poet,  preacher,  in 
each  he  won  a  high  grade.  The*  loving  respect  of  his  people  is, 
howeyer,  a  holier  epitaph  than  Minerva  can*  write  upon  his 
sepulchre. 

Noyember  did  not  dose  without  adding  its  streak  of  gloom  to 
the  accumulated  sadness  of  the  year.  On  its  28th  day,  a  man  of 
illustrious  ancestnr,  art,  and  acquisition,  of  deep  ethic  thought,  of 
wide  ethnic  knowledge,  of  linguistic  attainments  rarely  equalled,  of 
high  artistic  instincts,  of  rare  scientific  culture,  of  sedulous  industry, 
of  nonourably  won  reputation,  of  sound  sense,  genuine  faithfulness, 
sincere  religiousness,  and  of  ripe  effort — one  who  merits  the  grati- 
tude of  the  present,  and  the  admiration  of  the  future  times— 
C.  E.  J.  Baron  Bunsen— was  called  from  the  congregations  of  liyin^ 
men,  to  the  true  "  Church  of  the  future."  The  disciple  of  Niebuhr, 
the  reformer  of  the  modem  German  church,  the  diligent  student  of 
languages  and  men,  of  histories  and  nations,  of  sciences  and  events, 
o£  coivt  modes  and  liturgical  forms,  of  barbaric  periods  and  civil- 
ized eras,  of  politics,  phuosophies,  and  religions,  he  was  a  man  of 
almost  universal  culture — the  Humboldt  of  interpretative  theology. 
The  criticism  of  sacred  writ  has  been  his  life-long  theme  of  though^ 
to  that  he  brought  every  other  knowledge  in  as  tributary  and  con- 
tributory. The  experience  gained  in  many  lands,  the  philosophic 
training  acquired  under  many  masters,  the  exegetical  skill  learned 
in  several  universities,  the  pliilologic  lore  won  in  many  countries, 
he  sought  to  so  impregnate  with  religiousness,  as  to  take  life  and 
inner  unity  thence,  and  grow  into  the  bright  consummate  flower  of 
spiritual  truth.  Such  were  his  aims,  if  honest  interpretation  be 
given  to  his  efforts.  That  he  may  have  been  mistaken  m  the  philo- 
sophic basis  on  which  he  placed  his  soul's  dependence,  jthat  he  was 
wrong  in  the  critique  with  which  he  worked,  that  he  was  faultless 
in  the  neological  theology  which  he  adopted,  we  scarcely  doubt. 


aimed  at  leaving  behind  nim  to  the  world  and  the  church  never 
reached  the  maturity  of  completion :  his  JBibelwerke  is  unfinished 
here.  May  criticism  have  been  exchanged  by  him  for  enjoyment, 
and  may  it  have  sufficed  him  that  his  life  itself  was  a  magnum  opus, 
of  whose  unfiniahing  volumes  he  has  lefl  us  the  earliest.  The  uses 
of  a  great  life  are  to  be  suggestive,  exemplary,  inspiring,  instruc- 
tive, ennobling  to  others.    Hansen's,  amid  all  its  almost  infinite 
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Viriety  of  tliou^ht,  adavily)  and  aoanirement,  was  sublimely  simple, 
siiieere,  and  nmoal.  The  faith  ana  the  fear  of  God  were  inwoven 
into  the  very  tiflsue  of  his  sonl — ^were  a  vital  part  of  his  ezifltence* 
AH  ifl  over  now  for  him  j  the  great  Silencer  has  touched  lum ;  he 
haa  become  a  jiartaker 

**  Of  that  immortal  death,  whioh  leads  to  Ufb." 

L*avenir  est  i  nous.  "  The  future  ia  for  ua !  *'  But  for  how  long  F 
and  for  what?  Short  at  best  is  the  time*distance  tiiat  separates  us 
from  the  grave,  and 

**  The  long!  mysterioos  exodns  of  death  ^ 

but  that  brief  space  has  marked  out  on  it  a  multitude  of  duties, 
which  are  intended  to  keep  us  in  continual  action.  Our  life  is  too 
truly  only 

**  The  strnggle  of  the  fautinct  that  enJo$fSf 
And  the  more  Doble  instinct  that  cupiresJ* 

Be  it  our  task,  as  we  refieclr  upon  the  "dead  past**  of  om^  own 
life,  and  see  how  unrecaUable  the  joys  and  opportunities  of  its 
hours  are,  to  endeavour  to  make  the  present  hving  with  the  per* 
formance  of  duty.  Let  time  be  thus  made  the  vestibule  of  eternity } 
for  therein  duty  will  be  enjoyment.  '*  The  future  is  for  us  I"  Bat 
what  is  itP  A  responsibility,  so  long  as  life  extends;  and  beyond 
that»  faith  alone  can  tell.  With  hallowed  aims,  wiik  holy  aspir^- 
in^,  let  our  souls  be  stimidated.  Let  us  sustson  our  bouIb  with 
faith  in  Him  who  is  willing  and  mighty  to  save ;  and  then,  whatever 
be  in  store  for  us  in  the  future,  to  be  will  be  to  be  blessed.  Let 
oar  "  Li  Memoriam  "  be  also  our  "  Ebenezer." 


"  He  that  fears  death,  or  mourns  it,  in  the  jost, 
Shows  of  the  resnrreotiou  little  trnst" 


S.N. 


C^ie  Jnqtiinr. 


Qmcanovs  to  which  Asbwbbs  abb 

0OUOITXD. 

135.  I  have  a  small  Latin  book, 
atiUed  "The  Works  of  Johannis 
Slcidam;*  with  the  foUowing  date:-« 
▲'  do  loc  :axL  Would  aaj  reader  of 
the  British  ControvertitUkt  let  me 
know  the  date  in  figures,  and,  if  they 
know,  anything  oonceming  the  author 
or  book?— R.  L.  M. 

136.  Gould  any  of  your  leaders  in- 
form me  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
word  "  Yankee"  ?—X. 

137.  Will  any  of  your  legally  learned 
1861. 


readers  kindly  put  me  in  a  way  by 
mentioning  how  I  am  to  proceed  in  my 
self-education  of  English  law?  When 
one  wants  to  know  something  about  laW, 
I  suppose  there  is  some  introduction 
**  to  buying  acts,  and  reading  them.'*-— 
&P.  G. 

138.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  whether  there  is  any  work  pub- 
lished oontaining  a  statistical  view  of 
the  colonies  and  dominions  attached  to 
the  sereral  governments  throiighotU  tha 
loorld,  and  if  so,  the  price,  and  where 
to  be  obtained?— R.  D.  B. 
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AH8WBSS  TO  QuBmOirs. 

119.  The  Minute  of  the  Committee 
qf  CotmcU  on  Edueationt  for  1856-7, 
leferred  to  by  your  correspoDdont,  is  on 
page  1.  The  volame  can  be  ordered 
through  anj  bookselWr,  and  the  price 
is  da.  6d.— E.  B. 

135.  JbAii52e»(2QM.— The  notation  is 
lioman.  The  date  is  1631.  Johannes 
Sleidamu,  whose  proper  name  was 
Philipson«  was  one  of  the  most  noted 
publicists  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Sleida  (hence  his  cognomen),  near  Co- 
logne, in  ]506»  He  studied  law  at 
Liege,  Cologne,  Lonraine,  Paris,  and 
Orleans.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  was 
historiographer  to  the  princes  of  the 
Sraaloaldic  Leagne.  He  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Law  in  Strasborg,  in  1542. 
He  was  ambassador  to  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  continent,  and  a  member  of  the 
Oonndl  of  Trent  In  1548,  he  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  of  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  regarding  a  Republic  and  Laws ; 
he  translated  the  **  Memoirs  of  Co- 
mines"  into  Latin;  in  1555,  he  issued 
his  commentary  en  the  condition  of 
religion  and  gOTemment  In  the  age  of 
Charles  V.;  in  1556,  his  work,  entitled, 
**  On  the  Four  Gresitest  Empires;"  and 
in  that  same  year  he  expired  at  Stras- 
burg.  He  was  the  correspondent  of 
most  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  day. 
His  works  have  gone  through  many 
editions.    His  commentary  on  B.  and 


G.,  in  the  time  of  Charles  ^.,  In  timer 
Tolumes,  was  published  by  Am  Ender 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1785,  with 
critical  and  explanatory  notes.  HIb 
letters,  and  a  memoir  (which  see),  oo-^ 
cnpy  the  greater  pa4Eof  the  last  toL 
"  A  8ntatt  Latin  Book*'  cannot  therefore 
be  **The  Works  of  John  SleidanL" 
Hallam  quotes  a  '*  History  of  the  Re- 
formation" as  his,  ToL  L  p.  293,  n.— ' 
S.  N. 

136.  OHffin  of  the  word  Tankee.^- 
Yankee  is  the  Indian  corruption  of  the 
word  English,  — -  Tengees,  Tangees, 
Tandklees,  and,  finally,  Tankee.  It 
got  in  geneial  use  as  a  term  of  rer- 
proach  thus: — Aboot  the  year  1713, 
one  Jonathan  Hastings,  a  farmer  at 
Cambridge,  New  England,  used  the 
word  Yankee  as  a  cant  word  to  express 
excellence,  as  a  Yankee  (good)  horse, 
Yankee  cider,  &c.  The  students  at 
the  college  having  frequent  intercourse 
with  Jonathan,  and  hearing  him  em- 
ploy the  word  on  all  occasions,  when  he  in- 
tedded  toexpresshis  approbation,  applied 
it  sarcastieidly,  and  called  him  Yankee 
Jonathan.  It  soon  became  a  cant  phiaae 
among  the  coUegians,  to  designate  a 
simple,  weak,  and  awkward  persoDh 
From  college  it  spread  over  the  country, 
till,  from  its  occurring  in  New  England, 
it  was  at  length  taken  up  and  applied 
to  the  New  Englanders  generaUy,  as  a 
term  of  reproaoh.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence  of  this  that  the  song,  called 
^  Yankee  Doodle,"  was  oompoaed.— Xr 
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WOULD  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  POPE'S  TEMPORAL  POWfiH 
AFFECT  HIS  SPIRITUAL  SUPREMACY? 


AmBMATlTB. 

I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  wero  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  wholly 
destroyed,  it  would  afiect  his  spiritual 
power  in  a  very  serious  manner,  if  not 
to  deetroy  it  altogether.  Reforring  to 
history,  we  find  that  when  the  Pope's 
tempoffiil  authority  was  greatest,  so  was 
his  spiritual  supremacy  great  in  like 


ratio;  and  tracing  the  existmee  of  each 
downwards  to  the  present  period,  we 
arrive  at  the  fact,  that  as  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Pope  has  decreased, 
so  his  spiritual  influence  has  become 
weaker.  Upon  these  premises  I  assume 
that  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  power 
is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  temporal, 
and,  consequently,  were  the  Pope  to  lose 
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ilM  MM,  thadfiftmotiMi  of  tlM  other  would 
toUaw  as  a  Datnnl  dednotioo. — J.  C. 

Wa  think  that  the  daatraotion  of  the 
Popo'a  tamporal  power  will  be  but  the 
prelode  to  the  farther  abridgment  or 
annihilation  of  hU  tpiritnal  enpremaoy 
in  the  Bomiah  ohorch — the  only  charch 
where  hia  apiritnal  anpremacy  has  been 
adcnowledged.  This  supremacy  has 
been  depoident  npon  his  temporal 
power  erer  since  Gregory  VII.,  the 
proper  feonder  of  the  pepel  empire, 
-fixed  a  new  era  of  time  called  the  In- 
dnotion,  which  oommenoed  1st  of  Sept., 
1077,  to  commemorate  his  triumph  oTor 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  reifpectiiig  the 
ri|(ht  of  inrestin^^  bishops.  Ever  since 
then  the  Pope  has  presented  the  ano- 
maly of  being  not  merely  spiritoal  or 
eodesiaatical,  nor  seenlar  or  political, 
bnt  a  mixtnre  of  both;  his  spiritoal 
title  prsTonting  his  taking  the  name, 
while  exercising  the  power  of  a  king; 
Ihaa  ahowing  his  daim  to  the  title 
of  AimOBiuaT,  agreeably  to  the  state- 
ment of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  that 
**^niidkrist  vnll  govtm  tha  Roman 
-eaipirejpet  wUhotU  the  ftame  cfRonuM 
emperor"  As  the  spiritoal  supremacy 
■of  the  Pope  waa  perfected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  his  temporal  power,  and  as  this 
{wwer  has  always  bsen  exerted  to  op- 
bold  his  spiritoal  power,  so  we  may 
jnstly  infer  that  when  his  tempond 
power  is  destroyed,  his  spiritoal  supre- 
macy will  decay.— Thbophtiact. 

The  Pope's  temporal  power  is  a  legi- 
timate outgrowth  from  his  spiritual 
supremacy.  To  deprive  the  Pope  of  his 
temporal  power  were  to  effectoally 
cheek  the  arrogance  of  the  pepscy; 
and,  by  carrying  that  outwork  and 
earthwork,  would  enable  the  legions  of 
truth  to  ooooentrate  their  forces  sgainst 
an  hoary  antagonist,  and  render  bis  de- 
struction the  more  speedy.— Luthbb. 

And  it  is  high  time  that  it  did  (if 
there  be  buch  an  attribute  at  all  in  the 
pontificate  of  Borne);  for  any  human 
being  to  arrogate  ta  himself  the  im- 
pioos  assumption  that  he  is  delegated 
by  God  himself  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven  to  whoa  he  lists,  and  to  close 


them  agiUngt  lAom  he  wHls,  Sa  blas- 
phemy against  Deity,  and  a  lying 
imposition  upon  mankind.  The  Pro- 
testant Christian,  with  his  Bible  in  bis 
hand,  and  the  love  of  Jesus  in  his  heart, 
can  acknowledge  no  spiritual  supremacy 
in  the  Pope.  The  anathemas  of  the 
Vatican  we  can  afford  to  despiiie ;  they 
are  mere  brutum  ftdmen  to  the  ear  to 
the  man  whose  hope  is  fixed  upon  the 
Bock  of  ages;  and  it  is  our  prayer  and 
hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
ghostly  intolerance  shall  cease;  when 
all  the  sy nodical  folmiDations  shall  be 
received  for  nhat  they  are  worth,  and 
the  Pope*a  tupremacy  ( I )  be  regarded 
only  as  a  delusion  and  a  snare. — A.  F. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  we  answer. 
Yes;  and  we  have  a  proof  of  it  in  the 
events  that  have  lately  transpired  in 
Italy.  The  Pope,  no  longer  able  to 
intrigue  with  foreign  powers,  and  his 
prelates  seldom  if  ever  filling  their  state  • 
offices,  fiods  his  bulls  of  excommuni- 
cation set  at  nought, his  clergy  forsaking 
him,  and  the  people,  becoming  more  en- 
lightened, less  fearful  of  offending  the 
"  Vicar  of  Christ"— Saoamorb. 

I  say,  .undoubtedly  it  would;  for  to 
take  away  the  temporal  power  would 
be  to  give  the  people  worldly  freedom  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves;  conse- 
quently they  would  not  care  to  respect 
the  spiritual  supremacy,  and  in  course 
of  a  very  abort  time  I  believe  the  Pope's 
position,  in  every  way,  would  become 
trifiing  end  unimportant— B.  D.  B. 

VSOAnYB. 

The  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
is  (or  ought  to  be)  founded  on  /aith  ; 
not  forcet  still  less  fraud.  To  show 
pure  and  simple  faith,  holding  together 
the  whole  Boman  Church,  massed  and 
coherent,  would  be  a  grand  and  edify- 
ing spectacle.  If  such  were  possible, 
much  of  the  hypothetic  doubt  of  the 
world  would  be  at  ati  eud.  I  think  that 
the  Pope  would  gain  so  mnch  more  in 
grandeur  and  simplicity,  that  the  loaa 
of  his  temporal  power  would  be  a  boon 
to  him,  and  that  such  a  loss  would 
be  great  gain.  The  weapons  of  this 
world  are  powerless  against  any  great 
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Mm  odco  finnly  fixed  In  the  filith 
of  a  people,  and  the  Pope  oonld  not 
suffer  injury  from  nlinqoiehing  their 
tue,  and  relying  upon  the  moral  support 
of  the  nations  of  his  form  of  Christiuiity. 
His  potency  I  am  oooyinced  would  be 
increasedi  not  diminished,  hj  his  being 
tmly  able  to  say,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world.** — ^ANouoAirvs. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  a 
mere  material  ezcresoenoe^the  growth 
of  ruder  ages.  The  spiritual  supremacy 
is  the  essential  element  of  the  Papaey. 
The  temporal  power  was  acquired 
through  tjie  spiritual  supremacy  ;  and 
the  latter,  as  it  pre-existed,  ought  to 
Burrive  the  former. '  Out  of  spiritualism 
the  temporalities  grew,  and  into  that  it 
may  return.  The  strength  of  the  func- 
tion of  faith  ought  to  be  sufficient, 
among  belieyers,  to  secure  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope  without  the  help  of 
material  elements, — Touch. 

The  destruction  of  the  Pope*s  tem- 
poral power  would  not  affeot  his  spiritual 
supremacy.  In  such  a  case  he  would  be 
Tiewed  by  his  spiritual  subjects  as  an 
injured  sufferer.  Such  a  view  of  him 
would  produce  commiseration  and  sym- 
pathy, and  would  lead  to  a  more  abject 
homage  being  paid  him.  Thus  he 
would  become  more  firmly  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  pay  him  spiritual 
allegiance.  Admiration  of,  and  sub- 
jection to  the  Papacy,  is  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  such  for  the 
mere  loss  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope  to  eradicate  it.  Their  minds  must 
be  east  in  a  new  mould  for  Popery  to 
lose  its  hold  of  them.  For  this  to 
take  place,  light  such  as  they  have 
never  yet  beheld  must  dawn  on  them. 
The  fetters  that  bind  them  hate  bound 
them  too  long  and  too  firmly  for  the 


diMtruetiofi  of  the  Pope^s  ttinponl  powcf 
to  break  them. — S.  S. 

The  Pope  is  the  head  of  tke  Bomaa 
Catholic  Church ;  out  it  does  not  foUow 
that  he  is  to  enjoy  any  rsgal  authority 
over  his  own  or  any  other  coontiy. 
His  business  is  with  the  souls,  not  with 
the  bodies  of  men;  aUd  however  well 
he  may  exercise  his  power  spirita- 
ally,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  • 
good  monarch,  or  even  one  fit  to  have 
the  entire  control  Of  his  subjeots.  The 
Pope  of  RomiQ  would  be  Pope  of  Rodm' 
still,  were  Victor  Emmanuel  made  King 
of  Italy  entire;  and  no  one  would  dis* 
pate  his  spiritual  authority  over  all  of 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  religion. — F.  8.  M, 

We  believe  that  the  Pope's  spiritual 
supremacy  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
loss  of  his  temporal  power.  All  good 
Catholics  wish  well  to  the  Pope,  so  fiur 
as  his  supremaoy  in  ecdeeiastioid  mat- 
ters is  concerned;  though  many  think 
that  matters  spiritual  should  be  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  matters  tem* 
pond,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  would  enhance  his  spi- 
ritual power  and  dignity.  Again,  the 
loss  of  temporal  power  would  takefimn 
the  "  holy  father"  many  pressing  cares 
and  anxieties;  and  he  would,  in  oonae- 
quence,  be  aUe  to  devote  more  energy 
and  zeal  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged 
head.  The  less  those  who  exercise 
church  government  are  liable  to  corrup* 
tion  and  temptation,  the  firmer  is  that 
government  likely  to  be.  The  inoresse 
of  the  temporal  power  of  popes,  as  n 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  past,  has 
generally  introduced  corruption  and  ita 
attendant  host  of  unseemly  deeds,  whioh 
might  have  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bomish  Chuioh.^T.  L.  P. 


BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIEa 


Drot^iff^A.  —  Mechanics*  Literary 
Inttitytion  Soir^. — The  second  annual 
Soin$e  of  this  institution  took  place  on 


Tuesday  evening,  January  8th,  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  io  this  town.  The  assem- 
bly room  was  handsomelj  deoorated  for 
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tilt  maoAoDj  and  abdnt  300  la£es  tnd 
gentlema  Attended^  «mon|^fc  whom 
ir«re  Sir  John  PakiB^;too,  Bart,  M.P., 
J.  HoljDttke,  Esq.  (Mayor),  J.  6.  Pak- 
ingtoo,  Esq.,  Beva.  W.  W.  Dooglaa 
and  W.  Lea,  J.  W.  Lea,  Esq.,  S.  Tombs, 
Esq.,  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  J.  Cartler,  Esq., 
J.  Bradlej,  Esq.  The  arrangeineDta 
for  the  evening  were  confided  to  Meiars. 
Hf  Alt  and  Wilson,  the  secretaries  to  the 
aoir^  committee.  The  speeches  were 
agreeably  enlivened  b j  glees,  bod(^,  and 
mnsbal  performances  by  the  brass  buid  of 
tbeinstitate,  oondnctad  by  Mr.  Holyoake, 
the  Mayer.  Tea  and  coffee  were  served 
at  intervals.  The  only  reeolntion  of  the 
evening,  which  passed  off  with  much 
leas  talk  than  is  nsual  on  sach  oocasiona, 
was  propoaed  by  Sir  John  Pakington. 
Itwaa  as  follows:— ''That  the  moral 
and  intelleetqAl  education  of  the  laboar- 
iog  cUflsee  b  both  a  national  and  social 
duty,  in  which  union  is  strength,  and 
the  sueoeas  of  which  is  greatly  promoted 
by  litenuy  and  meohaoics*  institutions." 
Tins  rasolntion  contained  four  distinct 
propositians,  to  the  first  of  which  only 
the  committee  wished  him  (Sir  John) 
to  speak, namely,  to  the  national  duty  of 
providing  education.  It  was  no  great 
time  since  he  had  addressed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fere  he  was  not  unoonvsraant  in  the 
natter.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  the 
national  duty  in  that  respect  was  now 
mere  fully  understood  and  recognized, 
and  that  very  little  difibrence  of  opinion 
ezisled  as  to  the  neces^ty  for  providing 
it;  but  be  ihut  Borrj  to  say  there  was  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  meana  of  carrying  out  that  duty. 
Perhups  there  was  hardly  any  phice  in 
Eoglatid  when  it  was  necessary  to  say 
less  upon  this  subject  than  in  Oroitwich ; 
for  he  might  observe,  there  was  hardly 
any  place  where  ^e  means  of  education, 
and  also  where  the  numbers  actualty  at 
school  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
were  so  large  as  in  that  town.  There- 
fore, as  the  majority  had  come  there  on 
the  present  oecanon  with  the  idea  of 
hearing  softer  and  mere  agreeable  sounds 
than  those  he  uttered,  and  were  no 


doubt  anxiously  waiting  to  step  on 
what  the  American  song  called  the 
"  light  bombastic  toe,"  be  would  not  de- 
tain them,  but  hoped  that  they  might 
all  spend  a  pleasant  and  happy  evening, 
and  that  the  present  might  be  the  fore* 
runner  of  many  such  delightful  gather- 
ings. The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lea,  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Lea  said, 
with  regard  to  his  own  company  (the 
Droitwich  Salt  Company),  he  might  say 
they  had  aided  education  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  had  for  the 
last  nine  years  supported  a  missionary 
at  Droitwich.  Their  schools  had  pro* 
vided  education  for  250  scholars,  and 
had  an  average  attendance  of  180. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Pakington  advocated  that 
part  of  the  resolution  which  stated  that 
the  success  of  education  was  greatly 
promoted  by  mechanics*  institutes. 
Theoretically  speaking,  a  mecbanics' 
institute  should  combine  to  a  certain 
extent  the  advantai:^  of  a  univosity 
and  a  club;  it  should  be  the  centre  of 
a  great  force  for  promoting  good  and 
repelling  evil;  and  it  should  afford  to 
its  members  in-door  and  out-door  recre- 
ation as  well  as  educational  facilities. 
Mr.  Pakington  spoke  of  the  advantages 
of  union,  and  showed  how  advantage- 
ously the  Worcestershire  Union  of  Edu- 
cational Institutes  was  working.  He 
was  glad  to  observe  that  the  Droitwich 
Institute  held  a  better  place  in  the  Union 
than  it  had  done  in  the  previous  year, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  go  on  increasing 
in  prosperity  every  year.  The  usual  vote 
of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Sir 
John  Pakington  for  presiding,  dancing 
was  commenced  and  kept  up  with  much 
spirit  until  an  early  hour. 

Stoufhridge. — Ammtal  General  Mol- 
ing of  the  Auocialed  ImtUute, — On 
Monday,  Jan.  IStb,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Associated  Institute  was  held  in 
Uie  lecture  room,  when  the  reports  for  the 
year  were  passed,  and  other  business 
transacted.  The  separate  meetinfifs  of 
theMeohanies' Institution  andthe  Work- 
ing Men*s  Inatitntion  had  been  previously 
held,  when  the  election  of  officers,  &c., 
took  phLce.      That  of  the  Mechaoica' 
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iDBtitntlon  WIS  beld  immediately  be- 
fore the  general  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent, J.  H.  H.  Folej,  Esq.,  M.P., 
ocenpyiog  the  chair.  The  report 
haying  been  adopted,  the  President  was 
re-elected,  as  also  were  the  ▼ice-presii' 
dents,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Grier  being  added 
to  their  nnmber.  Mr.  J.  Taylor  wss 
elected  treasnrer,  and  Messrs.  Soathall 
and  Chapman  secretaries.  The  com- 
mittee, who  were  next  appointed,  con- 
sisted of  the  following: — Messrs,  Bol- 
lock, Barratt,BlQrton,  Anderson,  Sback- 
lock,  Pagett,  Evers,  Pearce,  Partridge, 
Boden,  and  Bnrronghs.  The  officers  of 
the  Working  Men  s  Institution,  appoint- 
ed  at  their  meeting  on  Satnrdaj,  are  as 
follows: — President,  Mr.  R.  Miles,  vice- 
president,  Mr.  S.  Canadine;  treasnrer, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Short;  secretaries,  Messrs.  G. 
Jefleries  and  T.  Williams;  committee, 
Messrs.  Wellings,  Hicklin,  T.  Richards, 
Palfry,  Griffiths,  Wight,  B.  Rider,  W. 
Rider,  Clark,  Hart,  Edwards,  Litchfield, 
and  Godfrey ;  anditors,  Messrs,  T.  Clark 
and  T.  Richards;  librarians,  Messrs.  W. 
Rider  and  Palfrey.  The  annnal  general 
meeting  took  pUce  at  8  p.m ,  J.  H.  H. 
Foley,  Esq.,  presiding.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
W.H.  King,  and  W.  Akroyd,  Esqrs.,  were 
present,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy  other 
members  of  the  In8titnte.^Mr.  Sonth- 
aU  read  the  report  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institution  for  the  year  1660.  The 
nnmber  of  annnal  ,  subscribers  had 
been  53,  and  of  quartisrly  109,  giving  a 
total  of  161.  The  income  of  the  year, 
including  a  balance  of  £2  19«.  Id,  from 
1859,  had  been  £84  9«.  9dL;  the  ex- 
penditure £65  7«.  9|i.;  leaving  a  ba- 
lance of  £19  Is,  lUd  There  were 
liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £10  I7s.  S\d. 
Only  eight  lectures  had  been  delivered 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  attendance 
not  having  been  so  numerous  as  was 
wished.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  resume  the  lectures  early 
in  Febmary,  when  it  was  hoped  the 
number  attending  them  would  be  such 
as  to  induce  the  committee  to  continue 
them  throughout  the  season.  Classes 
for  Latin,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  dietatioD,  under  the  superintendence 


of  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Grier,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  were  in  operation  during 
the  year  with  favourable  results.  A 
sub-committee  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  subject  of 
classes,  and  more  especially  the  ele- 
mentary ones,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Grier,  and  W.  H.  King, 
Esq.,  had  borne  a  prominent  part.  A 
number  of  resolutions  had  been  framed 
by  tbe  sub-committee,  the  result  of 
which  had  been  the  establishment  of 
evening  classes  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  dicta- 
tion, and  derivation  of  words;  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd  (the  master  of  the  BA  Hill 
School)  being  the  teacher,  at  a  salary 
of  £20  per  annuoL  The  number  oa 
the  register  is  43,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance 25.  Tbe  total  number  St  vol- 
umes in  circulation  daring  the  year  had 
been  1,376,  compriring  History,  108; 
Memoirs,  Biography,  a^  Travels,  192; 
Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  35; 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  17; 
Natnral  Theology,  15;  Natural  History, 
60;  Mechanics  and  Arts,  74;  Novela, 
417;  Poetry,  58;  Magazines,  308; 
Miscellaneous,  92.  The  Associated 
Institute  had  now  joined  the  South 
Staffordshire  Educational  Board,  and 
the  attention  of  members  was  directed 
to  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  the  importance  of  oertificatea 
obtained  from  that  society.  The  prise 
and  certificate  scheme  for  1861  of  the 
Worcestenhire  Union  of  Institutes  was 
also  open  to  members.  The  report 
then  referred  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Worcester  Union  of  Institutes  at 
Stourbridge,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
and  to  prises  given  by  J.  H.  H.  Foley, 
Esq.,  to  members  of  the  Stourbridge  In- 
stitute for  essays  and  examinations  on 
various  subjects.  The  amount  received 
into  the  Penny  Savings  Bank  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  last 
twelve  months  was  £1,687  6<.  8dL, 
repaid,  £1,438  18«.  lOdL;  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £148  7«.  Sd,  or 
£8  7«.  lid  less  than  the  balance  of 
last  year.  The  number  of  depositon 
was  550.    In  conclusion,  the  oommittsa 
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Greeted  cspeeiAl  ittenttoa  to  the  claases, 
lod  hoped  that  the  united  laboan  of 
the  two  inatitiitioDs  would  be  crowned 
with  eneeees. — Mr.  Short  reed  the  re- 
port of  the  Woridog  Men's  Institution. 
It  statod  that  the  number  of  members 
was  150.  The  income  of  the  jear  had 
been  £47  4#.  B\cL,  and  the  expenditure 
£34  6#.  Sd,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £1S  IBs.  &i€L  The  libraiy  conUins 
555  folomes,  and  the  number  of  issues 
during  the  year  had  been  1,875.  The 
reading  room  was  well  attended,  being 
supplied  with  dail j  and  weekly  newa- 
papers  and  magazines.  The  report 
then  referred  to  matters  touched  oo  in 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  thanks 
of  the  Institnte  being  given  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
H.  Foley,  for  £5,  distributed  as  prizes 
Ibr  the  encouragement  of  classes,  and 
also  for  the  presentation  of  volumes  to 
the  library.  The  report  alluded,  in 
oooelusion,  to  the  opportunities  of  im*- 
pcovement  afforded  to  members  by  the 
fermatioo  of  classes,  urging  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  them.— Mr.  Blurton 
then  read  the  report  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Institute, 
end  the  following  were  appointed  upon 
it  for  the  ensuing  year: — Messrs.  Ak- 
rojd,  Blurton,  Chance,  Barrett,  Taylor, 
W.  Ifider,  Short,  J.  Hicklin,  Canadine, 
sod  B.  Bader.  It  was  ofdeied  that  the 
rtporta  vrhich  had  been  read  should  be 
printed.  Lord  Lytteltoa  moved  the 
felkiwing  resolution :  "  That  the  primary 
ob|ect  of  mechanics'  institutions  and  of 
working  men's  institutions  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  educating  the  mechanics 
sod  working  men  of  the  country;  and 


the  members  of  this  institate  pledge 
themselves  to  that  object  in  prelerenoa 
to  any  other."  His  Lordship  enfoiroed 
the  necessity  of  classes  in  institutions 
professedly  educationaL  Mechanics' 
institutions  were  designed  to  diffuse 
knowledge  and  instruction  by  means  of 
classes,  leeturee,  and  reading  rooms. 
These  were  the  three  parts  of  the  ma^ 
chineiy.  But  lectures  and  reading 
rooms  could  not  flourish  as  regarded 
the  great  minority  of  members,  except 
there  were  dassss  as  well|  for  these 
presupposed  the  existence  of  classes, 
and  only  those  oould  arail  themselves 
of  the  library  and  reading  room  who 
had  first  been  well  grounded  in  elemen<^ 
tary  instruction.  Many  of  the  members 
left  school  at  an  early  age,  and  re« 
quired  the  advantages  classes  would 
give.  Thoee  institutions  ought  ta  afibrd 
to  the  member  the  means  of  carrying 
out  that  desire  which  lectures  had  given 
to  him  of  self-improvement. — Mr.  King 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  put 
and  carried.— -Mr.  Akroyd  then  moved 
a  resolotion,  which  he  said  was  some* 
what  supplementary  to  the  other:  thai 
it  rested  with  the  members  of  the  Asso« 
elated  Institute  and  their  friends  to 
decide  among  themselves  the  olassee 
they  would  join,  and  to  make  anange- 
ments  with  a  master  to  take  thtoe 
cUisses.  Mr.  Rider  seconded  the  reso" 
lution,  which  was  also  oarried .  After  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Foley  for  presi- 
ding, which  he  acknowledged  in  smtable 
terms,  referring  also  to  Sie  subject  of 
classes,  and  the  value  of  the  Society  of 
Arts'  certificates,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


LITERAB7 
Eothen  Kinglake's  **  History  of  the 
Crimean  War,"  Vol.  I.,  containing  a 
preliminary  narrative  of  the  antece- 
dents of  the  dispute  between  the  Bussian 
Empire  and  the  Weetem  Powers,  is  in 
Morray's  press. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  trans- 
lation ef  the  Scriptures,  preparing  for 
tbe  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  tmder 
the  editorship  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  is 
neariy  ready. 


NOTES. 

At  the  Burton  Library  sale  In  New 
York,  all  the  Shakespere  works  were 
bought  up  for  England. 

The  ''Memotiid''  church  to  Georgs 
Herbert,  author  of  the  *^  Temple^"  £o» 
(1593 — 1632),  erected  at  Bemertou, 
near  Salisbury,  the  parish  of  which  he 
was  rector,  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  £4,000~snbocribed  chiefly 
by  literary  men,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
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'*  Aristotle's  EthioB,"  Books  I.  and  X, 
an  to  be  lectured  on  bj  the  Greek  Pro* 
lessor  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
this  term. 

**  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Tomb 
of  Washington"  is  thesnbjeet  for  the 
ChaooeUor's  gold  medal  poem,  Cam- 
bridge—not to  ekceed  200  linety  and 
to  be  lodged  in  three  months. 

The  ReT.  Bobert  Steel,  of  Chelten- 
ham, author  of  "  Samuel  the  Prophet," 
**  Lives  made  SaUime  by  Faith  and 
Works,"  is  the  acting  editor  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alhanoe  organ,  **  Me- 
Ikm." 

"  The  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotlsnd, 
1 688— 1 745,"  have  j  ost  been  Ulnstrated 
by  a  volume  from  the  pen  of  Bobert 
Chamber&i 

The  Messrs.  Chambers  have  begun 
the  issue  of  a  new  '*  Library  for  Young 
People,"  in  ahilliog  vols. 

Dr.  Basilins  Levishon,  Bishop  of  the 
Hosaian  Church  at  Jerusalem,  has 
lately  acquired  possessiott  of  an  exceed- 
ingly old — as  is  sopposed,  a  Solomonic- 
era  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Samari- 
tanese. 

Buckle's  "  Civilization  in  England," 
yd.  i.,  has  reached  a  second  (revised) 
edition,  and  vol.  ii.  is  nearly  ready. 

George  Henry  Lewes'  *'  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy"  has  reached  a 
t^M  edition. 

Eighty  soogB  and  letters  of  Bobert 
Bums  are  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Put- 
tick  and  Simpson,  toon. 

Sir  John  Bowring  has  re-translated 
Chamisso*8  '*  Peter  Schlemihl." 

Burst  and  Blackett,  it  is  rumoured, 
are  to  bring  out  a  ladies'  (shilling) 
magaeine,  containing  treasures  from 
the  stores  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Miss 
Muloch,  &e.,  in  March. 

Charles  Dickens  has  sent  a  message 
to  the  Britannia  Theatre,  prohibiting 
the  dramatisation  of  his  (and  others') 
"  Message  from  ihe  Sea." 

Alphonae  le  Flaguais,  a  distinguished 
t'renoh  poet,  author  of  "Fillede  Jepht^," 
'*  Marcel,"  "  Melodiea  Fran9aases,"  &c., 
bom  at  Caen,  19th  March,  1805,  died 
in  his  native  place,  Jan.  2nd,  1861. 


"  Grley  Farsi,"  bj  Aalho^r  TnHop^ 
is  to  be  sold  in  parts,  on  and  after 
March,  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  HalL 

Jules  Janin's  translation  of  floraoe 
is  out,  and  has  led  to  a  "passage  of 
oompliments"  between  the  ex-school 
usher  and  the  ex-premier,  Lord  Derby, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  rendering 
of  Horace  by  Lord  Bavensworth. 

A  new  first  folio  Shakaqiere  has  been 
bought  in  Germany  for  about  £S50l 
'  Mr.  Xawrenice  ()liplianfe,  cadet  of  tks 
House  of  Condie,  sou  of  the  late  Chiaf 
Justice  OUphaut,  of  Ceylon,  author  of 
'*Lofd  Elgin's  Mission  to  China," 
<*  Minnesota,"  *'  Russian  Shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,"  &o.,  has  been  appdnted 
Secretary  of  Legation  for  Japan. 

A  new  poem,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nor* 
ton,  is  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Sanndera 
and  Otley. 

"Presented  to  John  Payne  Collier, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  by  a  few  friends  in 
America,  who  appreciate  his  literarj 
integrity  and  private  worth.  New 
York,  Nov.,  186a,"  are  the  words  in- 
scribed on  a  silver  inkstand,  modelled 
after  the  Warwick  Vase,  and  pUoed  on 
a  silver  salver,  adorned  with  mulbecriea 
and  mulberry  leaves,,  lately  given  to 
that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Henry  Steevens,  who  bought 
Humboldt's  UWaiy,  is  cataloguing  the 
books,  &c.,  many  of  them  special  pn* 
scntation  copies,  for  sail. 

The  Abbd  de  Migne  is  editing  « 
<' Library  of  the  Fathers,"  in  2,000 
vols.,  at  10,000  franos,  to  subscriben, 
but  the  vols,  are  also  sold  separately. 

Several  rival  cheap  editions  of  £mer» 
son  8  "  Conduct  of  Life"  are  issued. 
In  that  published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Ca— neat — the  author  has  a  pecuniary 
interest. 

Early  in  March,  the  fifth  volume  of 
Macaulay's  "  HisUny  of  England" 
(library  edition),  bringing  down  the 
narrative  completely  and  consecutively 
till  the  death  of  William  III.,  will  be 
given  to  the  public,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  his  sister.  Lady  Trevelyan;  and 
a  complete  library  edition  is  thorealler 
likely  to  be  is8ued4 


GREOORY  VII,— CiESAEISM:  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

"  There  was  t  carpenter  of  Toacanx, 
>Vli08e  son,  fron^  a  cowled  monk,  made  bimaelf  PontiC— 

R,  E.  Home's  "  Oreffonf  Vlir 

"  Id  tbe  course  of  tbe  elerenth  century  the  charch  became  theoeratical  and 
mooastical.  Tbe  creator  of  this  new  fonn  aasumed  by  the  church,  ao  fiu:  as  it 
belongs  to  a  man  to  create,  was  Gregory  VII.  ...  He  was  a  refonner  tbroogb 
despotism,  like  Charlemagne  and  Peter  the  Great."— (rtftaof. 

The  jgrowth  of  the  Clmroh  into  a  great  and  durable  power,  spiritual 
in  its  aims  and  functions,  detAohed  as  much  from  earth,  attached  as 
iaw;h  to  hearen,  as  may  be,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  that 
series  of  phenomena  which  constitutes  history.  Its  story  is  an  ex- 
haustless  and  perennial  source  of  instruction  and  interest.  Having 
its  origin  in  heaven,  it  seeks  to  rise,  and  raise,  again  to  that  resplen- 
dent height.  And  amidst  manifold  vicissitudes  it  has,  during  the 
eventful  ages  of  the  past,  held  its  course  right  onwards  and  upwards 
with  unslacking  perseverance  and  undelayin^  energy.  It  is,  as  it 
was  designed  to  be,  the  moral  educator  of  the  race.  It  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  giving  of  the  first  promise ;  it  overlived  the  Delude ;  it 
was  enshrined  in  wie  Abrahamic  covenant ;  it  was  manifested  m  the 
Sinaitio  law ;  the  Jewish  people  became  its  conservators ;  and  type 
and  prophecy  were  given  as  its  handbook  and  guide.  In  the  evolu- 
tions of^ history  "  the  fulness  of  time"  arrived.  The  known  nations 
of  the  earth  were  brought  under  one  empire,  that  it  might  have 
"  free  course."  The  Incarnation  and  the  Death  occurred ;  but  the 
Resurrection  followed,  and  the  commission  of  the  church  was 
granted.  From  the  hills  of  Judea  it  passed,  with  prompt  difiusive- 
ness,  into  the  chief  seats  of  the  world's  idolatries,  and  subdued 
them.  The  tenfold  wrath  of  persecuting  Home  was  braved  and 
borne.  Its  adversity  was  great ;  and  it  was  great  in  its  adversity. 
It  lurked  in  the  catacombs  of  Eome,  an  outcast;  it  emerged  a 
victor,  and  avowed  itself  in  the  temples  of  Constantinople.  The 
empire  that  failed  to  awe  it  fell  before  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the 
northern  nations ;  but  the  Church  made  the  foes  of  Eome  its  sub- 
jects. Amid  the  wars  and  changes  of  a^es  it  kept  its  power,  and  so 
secured  predominance.  It  held  the  bahince  of  power  in  Europe  in 
its  hands ;  and  it  ultimately  seized  the  helm  of  the  world's  pro- 
{;re8s,  that  it  might  steer  it  whithersoever  it  determined.  Then  it 
issued  a  claim  to  an  undisputed  supremacy  over  all  thoughts, 
feelings,  rights,  customs,  properties,  powers,  dominions,  material 
civilization,  and  intellectual  efforts.  With  the  intense  sincerity  and 
absorption  of  a  passion,  its  hierarchy  sought  power,  privilege,  and 
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permanency ;  and  endeayonred  to  obtain  recognition  as  an  absolnte 
and  independent  moral  power,  entitled  to  innnence  and  ^nide  per- 
sona, peoples,  and  princes ;  to  wield  an  unopposed  sovereignty  over 
xniodB,  lives,  actions,  and  events.  It  aspirea  to  be  regarded  as  the 
one  single  sonrce-fonnt  of  the  civilizing  principle,  and  to  hold  in  its 
grasp  the  spiritual  guarantees  of  moral  progress.  It  professed  to 
gamer  up  m  its  comprehensive  purposes  lul  the  elements  which 
oo-operate  in  the  determination  of  the  great  and  permanent  interests 
of  humanity,  and  the  final  destinies  of  individuals  and  nations. 
Sooial  influences,  seeokr  institutions,  moral  schemes,  political  life, 
personal  being,  the  very  inner  soul  of  man,  consoienoe  itself,  were 
to  be  subject  to  its  sway,  and  touched  to  their  issues  by  its  direction. 
^ese  inordinate  powers  it  claimed  for  behoof  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  arrogated  for  the  successful  all-prevailingaess  of  its  schemes. 
The  world  was,  in  those  days,  tossed  about  and  torn  with  chang^. 
nie  savage  syUogisms  of  war  alone  decided  the  fate  of  peoples,  and 
the  reign  of  blood  seemed  to  be  acquiring  permanency,  ana  to  hare 
become  chronic.  To  bring  man  out  of  this  embondagement  to 
material  force,  and  to  make  him  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  the 
spiritual  world,  was  an  aim  in  itself  noble  and  holy ;  and  if  the 
end  ^  could  ever  sanctify  the  means,  a  grander  cause  was  never 
Iffought  within  the  scope  of  historic  development. 

In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  these  far-reaching  plans,  many 
mighty  men  co-operated  towards  their  ultimate  success.  There 
was  one  man,  however,  in  whose  person  the  unbotmded  ascendaney 
of  the  Church  may  be  said  to  hare  culminated.  A  man  sprung  from 
the  workshop,  and  emerging  from  the  cloister,  persistently  pursued 
purposes  matured  in  the  monastic  cell  and  unaer  the  prior's  cowl, 
Tmtu  at  length  he  was  able  to  assume  the  dictatorship  or  Ihe  Soman 
Catholic  church,  to  direct  all  its  afiairs,  and  control  all  its  deci- 
sions ;  to  push  on  its  ambitious  purposes  until  kings  and  emperors 
became  the  subjects,  almost  the  serfs,  of  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's 
chair;  a  man  who  made  hierarchy  and  pontifib  alike  the  tools  and 
instruments  of  his  policy,  and  who,  by  inflexible  determination, 
subtle  suggestion  luid  conception,  unshaken  courage,  extensive 
leiyming,  persuasive  eloquence,  and  a  long  life's  devonon,  managed 
the  papacy  under  many  diflerent  popes,  tmtil  at  length — his  self* 
restraint  rewarded  by  success — he  was  able  to  take  his  seat  upon  a 
throne  to  which  empires  seemed  the  footstools,  and  of  which  Kings 
gladly  accepted  the  ministry, — a  spiritual  Ceesar,  sitting  in  Rome, 
vet  swaying  the  world  with  a  potency  no  Ciesar  ever  wielded ;  for 
he  claimed  sum*emacy,  not  over  act  only,  but  also  over  thought. 
^  Hildebrand'afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  bom  in  Soana,  a 
citv  of  Etruscan  origin,  situated  in  that  low,  marshy  tract  of  land, 
called  La  Maremma,  which  margins  the  Tuscan  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  about  a.d.  1020.  His  father — Bonicius,  a  carpenter 
— was  a  native  of  the  republic-city  of  Orvieto,  to  which  8oana  was 
subject.  Hildebrand,  though  of  low  birth,  was  of  noble  extraction. 
He  was  descended  from  the  famUy  of  the  Aldobrandeschi,  and  dis- 
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pjayed,  in  Ids  afler  life,  many  of  the  characteristicB  of  his  kindred.* 
±k>th  his  father  and  himself  were  patronised  by  the  Counts  of  Tos- 
Golom,  a  family  whioh  exercised  great  power  oyer,  if  not  in,  the 
Church.    This  patronage,  rather  than  his  own  desire,  seems  to  ha^e 
determined  his  destiny ;  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Bomans,  he 
says,  *'  Ye  know  that,  contrary  to  my  inclinations,  I  was  brought  up 
to  holy  orders."    In  his  early  years,  he  gave  signs  of  great  ability 
and  love  of  learning ;  he  was  diligent,  patient,  capable,  and  inteUi- 
gent.    In  the  monastery  of  Oalyelio,  near  Soana,  he  reoeiyed  his 
boy-training,  and  was  thereafter  remoyed  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mark,  on  the  Ayentine  Mount,  of  which,  at  that  time,  his  uncle  was 
abbot.   Here  he  underwent  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  was  initiated 
into  the  order  of  the  Benedictines;  here,  too,  he  pored  oyer  the 
laws  and  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  ages  of  the  Church.    Being 
diligent  and  studious,  his  mind  ripened  rapidly.    He  was  noted,  by 
his  mstructors  and  among  his  fellows,  as  a  youth  of  quidc  and  pene- 
trating intellect,  of  determined  character,  of  religious  disposition, 
and  or  noble  demeanour.    He  excited,  at  once,  E>ye  and  respect. 
Some  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines,  traditions,  and  customs  o£  the  Churcn,  but  supplied  no 
fiusilities  for  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge ;  and  of  this, 
HildelMrand  8  soul  was  greedy.    With  his  unde's  leaye^  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  fiunous  monastery  of  Clugni,. 
in  Burgundy,  where  he  ])roceeded,  with  unwearying  mdustry,  to- 
■tody  canon  law,  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
political  machinery  of  tne  church.    The  holy  leisure  of  seyen  years 
waa  t^us  spent,  and  at  the  expiry  of  that  period  he  had  acquired 
tiiat  wide  range  of  information,  that  eloquent  and  yigorous  style, 
iliBt  wise  wiliness,  that  powerful  self-command,  that  determinate 
zesolttteness,  and  that  skiU  in  managing  men,  which  he  afterwards 
displayed.    £yen  then,  too,  he  seems  to  haye  been  inubued  with 
that  zeal  for  reform,  that  arrogant  energy,  that  calculating  pru- 
dence, that  craft,  sagacity,  and  foresight,  and  liiat  bold,  persistent, 
and  wide-reaching[  ambition,  which  nwde  him,  in  the  after-time,  the 
leading  man  of  lus  age.    These  were  years  of  intense  and  earnest 
self-formation. 

St.  Odilo,  the  originator  of  the  "  Truce  <rf  God,"  an  influential^ 
praiseworthy  man,  was  then  abbot  of  Clugni,  and  Casimir  I.,  king 
of  Poland,  was  Hildebrand's  companion.  Casimir  was  recalled  to 
his  throne  in  1041 ;  and  in  the  same  year  Hildebrand  was  commis-- 
•ioned  by  St.  Odilo  to  reform  his  old  conyent,  St.  Mark's,  on  the 
Ayentine.  He  forced  the  monks  to  discontinue  their  practice  of 
allowing  shepherds  to  pen  their  flocks  in  the  churches  to  saye  them 
from  midnight  thieyes ;  and  dismissed  the  women  who»  in  nomi- 
nal seryitude  but  real  uncleanness,  waited  upon  and  ministered 
to  the  monks,  to  the  scandal  of  their  profession.  He  became  a 
man  of  mark  for  austerity,  grayity,  and  learning.    He  did  not 
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cease  to  increase  these  in  his  new  position.  Under  Lorenzo,  bishop 
of  AmaJfi — ^with  Pope  Benedict  lA .,  and  Ghratian,  archbishop  of  St. 
John,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  YI.,  as  fellow-pupils — Hildebrand 
studied  science,  which  the  superstitious  then  looked  on  as  maffio. 
Benedict  IX.,  whose  own  name  was  Theofilatus,  was  the  son  of  Albe- 
ricus,  count  of  Tusculum,  and  had  been  nominated  and  consecrated 
Pope  in  1033,  before  he  was  ten  years  old :  he  was  exceedingly  licen- 
tious. The  Bomans  revolted,  and  drove  him  from  his  throne  in 
1044 ;  and  a  new  pope  (Silvester  XXL)  was  elected ;  but  his  election 
was  speedily  set  aside.  Benedict  re-entered  Bome  by  the  aid  of  the 
sworcu  of  his  father's  retainers.  By  the  negotiation  of  Hildebrand, 
however,  it  was  arranged  that  Benedict  should  transfer  the  papal 
chair  to  his  friend,  Gratian,  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 
This  being  arranged,  Gratian,  as  Gregory  YX.,  donned  the  purole, 
and  Hildebrand  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  his  secretary.  Gre- 
gory, on  pretext  of  clearing  the  highways  near  Bome  from  free- 
Dooters,  surrounded  himself  with  an  army,  and  so  awed  the  people 
into  acquiescence  in  his  simoniacal  advancement;  and  the  arch- 
schemer  who  formed  the  plan,  Hildebrand,  was  made  sub-deacon  of 
the  church,  and  bishop  of  his  father's  native  city,  Orvieto. 

Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  a  man  of  firm  will,  good 
talents,  extensive  information,  and  some  eloquence,  was  displeased 
at  the  turbulence  of  the  idle  and  restless  Bomans,  and  determined 
to  attempt,  as  their  temporal  superior,  to  purify  and  pacify  the 
church.  He  set  out  for  Italy.  Gregory,  attended  by  his  secretary, 
met  him  on  the  way.  He  received  them  politely ;  and  they  retired, 
flattering  themselves  iipon  the  success  of  their  policy.  On  arriving 
at  Sutri,  eleven  miles  from  Bome,  Henry  called  a  council,  at  which 
he  deposed  the  three  existent  popes,  Benedict  XX.,  Silvester  III., 
and  Gregory  YI.,  as  all  irreguiany  elected,  either  by  intrigue,  in- 
terest, or  simony.  Benedict  retired  to  his  estate,  and  Silvester  to 
his  bishopric,  but  Gregory  was  banished  to  the  convent  of  Clugni, 
whither  Hildebrand  accompanied  him.  Here,  on  the  death  of  St. 
Odilo,  Hildebrand  was  chosen  prior ;  and  here,  after  having  left 
him  heir  of  all  his  wealth,  and,  by  a  sort  of  Hannibal's  oath,  &>und 
him  to  pursue  his  enemies  with  unslacking  vengeance,  Gregory  YI. 
died  in  Hildebrand's  arms. 

Henry  appointed  a  new  Pope — Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  II. — at  the  Council  of  Sutri.  He 
was  immediately  enthroned,  and  on  Christmas,  1046,  he  crowned 
the  Emperor,  H^enry  III.,  with  all  due  solemnity.  In  1047,  the  Pope, 
at  the  mstigation  of  the  Emperor,  issued  a  decree,  that  no  foture 
pope  should  be  acknowledged  till  he  had  obtained  the  imperial 
sanction.  Clement  accompanied  Henry  across  the  Alps,  and,  on 
his  return,  died — ^it  is  said  by  poison — at  Bavenna,  after  an  occu- 
pancy of  the  papal  chair  of  nine  and  a  half  months.  The  old  Pope, 
Benedict,  the  suspected  poisoner,  reassumed  the  pontifical  seat. 
In  July,  1048,  the  Emperor  raised  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen 
(Damasus  II.),  to  the  papacy ;  but  he  died  inTalestrina — ^by  poison, 
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too,  it  is  tbonpht— twenty- three  days  after  hiB  eleyation;  and  ao 
Benedict  remained  in  the  chair.  No  sooner  did  the  newe  of  the 
demiae  of  Damasns  II.  reach  Clugni,  than  Hildebrand  set  off  to 
Germany,  with  the  design  of  taking  part  in,  and  perhaps  of 
mfinencing,  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope.  The  Emperor  was,  however, 
too  rapid.  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  a  relative  of  his  own,  was, 
on  his  nomination,  elected  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  news 
reached  the  hnxrying  Hildebrand,  but  he  pressed  on,  and  met  ihfi 
Pope  on  his  way  Romeward.  He  invited  Bruno  to  Clugni,  and  there 
Qnn>lded  to  him  a  part  of  the  grand  scheme  for  elevating  the  papacy 
with  which  his  own  soul  was  fiUed.  He  inveighed  with  sagacious  elo- 
quence and  urgent  earnestness  a^^ainst  the  subjection  of  the  sacred 
to  the  secular  power,  and  maintained  that  the  imperial  election  was 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  church.  The  calcu- 
lating craft  of  Hildebrand  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  Leo  IX.  The 
former  imdertook  to  manage  everything  successfully,  if  the  latter 
would  consent  to  follow  his  advice.  This  was  agreea  to ;  and  Leo 
accordingly  divesting  himself  of  the  externals  of  dignity,  reassumed 
the  poor  nabiliments  of  a  monk,  and  refused  to  be  called  Pope  until 
the  voice  of  the  cardinals  and  people  of  Some  should  welcome  him 
as  such.  Barefooted  and  humbly  clad,  meek  and  lowly  in  seeming ; 
Leo,  the  shepherd  of  the  church,  walked  in  modest  pilgrimage  to 
the  loftiest  eminence  the  world  afforded.  Hildebrand  accompanied 
him.  But  his  political  foresight  and  intriguing  spirit  had  forerun 
his  own  presence,  and,  by  his  contrivance,  an  extraordinary  ovation 
rewardea  the  obedient  Jjeo  for  his  few  weeks'  abstinence  from  glory 
and  applause.  Enthusiasm  seemed  to  have  run  wild,  and  re-echoing^ 
acclamations  accompanied  Leo  from  beyond  the  gates  of  Home  to 
the  (then  humble)  church  of  St.  Peter's.  Leo  heaped  benefactions 
upon  Hildebrand.  He  was  made  Sub-deacon  of  St.  PaaVs,  Car- 
dinal, Abbot,  Canon  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church,  and  Custodier  of 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  Greatness  favoured  his  daring.  On  the 
altar  of  the  founder-apostle  of  the  Eoman  Church  were  laid  the 
annual  offerings  of  every  count,  duke,  abbot,  prince,  and  king,  to 
the  holy  aposue  who  held  supremacy — througn  his  successors  and 
deputies — ^in  the  church  militant,  and  possessed  "  the  power  of  the 
keys"  in  heaven  and  hell.  Besides  these,  the  payments  of  the 
people,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  and  the  services  of  the 
church,  were  deposited  on  the  same  altar,  and  Hildebrand  was  the 
keeper  of  them  all.  He  speedily  became  the  head  and  soul,  the 
animating  spiHt,  of  the  movement  party  in  the  church.  Leo's 
simple,  unsuspicious  honesty  made  him  a  fit  tool  for  working 
out  unpopular  purposes.  !^ildebrand  was  constantly  engaged  in 
prompting  him  to  some  new  reform,  and  some  stirriuje;  change. 
He  kept  Leo,  however,  as  much  from  Bome  as  possible,  that 
he  might  retain  the  real,  though  not  the  ostensible,  management 
of  that  city  and  its  intrigues  in  his  own  hand.  Hildebrand, 
therefore,  Kept  up  a  continued  succession  of  pil^images,  pro- 
oessions,  synods,  and  councils,  and  a  constant  moving  to  and  fro 
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between  Bonw,  Fraaee,  Gennaiiv,  Hongaiy,  &c.,  in  meet  of  whicli 
ke  accompanied  and  aaeiated  tne  Pope,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
beld  the  prinoee  and  eoelesiastics  under  his  own  curb,  by  rapid 
moYements  and  bold  meaanres.  Simony,  and  the  immorality  of  tiie 
(dergy,  were  eorsed  and  folmined  against,  and  those  guilt?  of  either 
were  anathematised  and  excommunicated.  At-  the  Coancil  of 
Sheims,  in  this  Pope's  reign,  it  was  first  decided  that  the  Church 
of  Borne  should  be  recognized  as  chief,  and  paramount  over  all 
cnurches,  and  that  tbe  PontiC  as  primate,  should  rale  and  over- 
role  all  others.  At  a  oouncil  in  the  church  of  St.  Lateran,  in  Bome, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  affirmed,  in  the  aet  which 
oondemned  Berenger — ^who  denied  the  corporealpresence  of  Christ 
in  the  symbols  of  me  euchariat — as  a  heretic.  Hildebrand,  though 
admiring  the  acute  and  subtle  genius  and  the  learning  and  sanctity 
of  Berenger,  opposed  him,  but  urged  a  oompromise  of  tenets, 
which  was  agreed  to.  Leo  also,  by  Hildebrand's  advice,  declared 
war  asainst  the  Normans,  and  even  led  the  fight  himself. 

Hildebrand  now  longed  for  the  downfall  of  the  Pope  he  had 
uaed  as  his  puppet*  and  be^an  to  intrigue  with  the  deposed  Bene-, 
diet ;  and  these  twts  eonspirmg  together,  bribed  the  Italian  troops 
into  defection,  so  that  Leo  IX.  was  taken  prisoner  It^  the  Normaaia, 
and  confined  in  Civitella  and  Beneventum. 

"  Ingntitiide,  more  strong  than  tmitor's  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him;" — 

and  when,  released  by  the  pity  of  his  captors,  he  returned  to 
Borne  overcome  with  sorrow,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  April 
19th,  1064. 

Hildebrand  had  taken  his  measures  cunningly.  Benedict  re- 
ascended  the  P^PaI  chair,  and  persecution  and  revenge  occupied  all 
his  thoughts,  xhis  created  a  storm  of  fury  and  insurrection,  and 
Hildebrand  fomented  the  rage,  because  it  formed  his  best  excuse  • 
to  his  former  tJlj  for  taking  ^axi  in  the  choice  of  a  new  occupant  of 
the  apostolic  primacy.  He  managed  to  get  the  appointment  of 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Boman  clergy  and  people,  with  unlimited 
authority  in  this  matter.  He  insinuated  himself  into  theconfidence 
of  the  Emperor,  and,  by  his  singular  address,  secured  the  nomination 
of  tbe  very  man  of  his  heart's  desire.  This  was  Gebhardt,  bishop 
of  Eichstadt,  the  most  iDfluential  of  Henrv's  councillors — a  man  of 
wealth,  prudence,  and  ambition.  Gebhardt  hesitated  ;  Hildebrand^ 
insisted ;  and  the  tiara — glittering  temptation — overcame  him,  and 
he  was  consecrated  —  April  13th,  1055 — as  Yictor  II.  •  Benedict 
was  enraged,  and  resisted ;  but  the  masterl v  intrigues  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Boman  Church  secured  a  peaceful  accession — indeed,  ex- 
Pope  Benedict  IX.  died  (?)  in  a  convent  about  the  same  time. 

The  choice  of  Hildebrand  displayed  "great  tact.  He  weakened 
the  imperial  council,  and  yet  strengthened  his  own  party:  for 
Ckbhardt,  who  had  passed  all  his  lifetime  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
imperial  court,  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  Italian  laws  and 
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dutoBM,  could  not  niAteri*]]  Y  interfere  vitk  the  worldng-oiit  of  the 
jianB  of  the  Cardinal  who  had  helped  him  into  power.  Hia  art 
was  that  of  Antony's  with  Lepidus  :— 

"  And  tlMQgfa  tra  \mj  thtae  honimn  on  this  mae. 
To  «M6  mxnehres  of  divers  slandartoalMdt, 
Ha  shall  bat  beftr  them  as  the  ass  bean  gel^— 
To  groan  aod  sweat  under  the  biuinees— 
Either  led  or  driveiL  as  we  point  the  waj; 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  wind,  to  stop,  to  mn  directly  on, 
Bis  oorporal  motion  governed  bj  mj  spirit." 

Yiotor  U.  was  acute  enoogh  to  see  that  a  etrong  ambitian  guided 
the  yiews  of  Hildcbrand»  and  he  contriyed  to  rid  himself  of  hia 
personal  control,  by  sending  him  as  his  legate  to  France,  to  outroot 
simony.  Hildebrand  went,  full  of  outward  obedience  and  inward 
wrath.  Sut  he  was  an  earnest  man,  and  set  himself  to  work^ 
though  he  did  not  leave  means  unarranged  to  maintain  and  farther 
his  own  interests  at  Home  daring  the  politicly*planned  exile  to 
which  the  aatute  Pontiff  had  at  once  promoted  and  condemned  him. 
On  this  mission,  his  fame  was  magnified  by  popidar  ignorance^ 
fimatical  adulation,  and  cunning  prelatism.  btern  and  unoompro* 
mising  in  his  legatine  fdnctions,  he  yet  mingled  such  priTate 
suari^  with  his  public  arbitrements,  that  admiration  and  love 
waited  on  his  progress.  Short  as  he  wae  in  stature^  his  intrepidity 
and  imperiousness  lent  a  dignifcy  to  his  form ;  and  his  keen,  deoisire 
intellect  left  nothing  unmoved  which  lay  between  his  intentions 
and  the  results  he  wished.  Miraculous  powers  of  spiritual  diflcem* 
ment  were  attributed  to  him.  It  was  said  he  had  "  that  ouriooi 
skill  which,  comparing  looks  with  words,  could  pluck  out  the  He 
though  euarded  round  about  with  subtlest  phrase — could  see  and 
tear  a  wlsehood  from  the  heart,  ihough  it  lay  hidden,  like  the 
.  germ  of  blight  within  a  flower."  At  a  council  held  in  Lyons,  he 
accused  the  whole  assembled  bishops  of  being  disciples  of  Simon 
Magus,  not  of  Simon  Peter.  One  bishop  denied  the  chargew 
**  Bectte  the  Doxology  ! "  thundered  Hildebrand.     "  Glory  be  to 

the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the "    A  sudden  alarm  seized  the 

prelate  as  he  attempted  to  name  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  confessing 
his  guilt,  he  was  deposed  then,  though  afterwards  reinstalled. 
Other  eighty  bishops,  believing — or  pretending  to  believe — in  hia 
petematural  prescience,  confessed,  and  were  forgiven  by  the  crafty 
lecate.    "  Ceremony  is  a  scarecrow  to  awe-strike  fools." 

In  this  ambassadorial  tour,  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  Henry  IIL 
of  Germany  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Hildebrand,  as  to 
which  of  tnem  should  bear  the  exclusive  title  of  Emperor.  The 
legate  gave  his  voice  in  favour  of  Henry's  claim,  and  so  made  the 
sovereign  of  Germany  the  bearer  of  a  designation  and  supremacy, 
the  right  to  which  was  founded  on  a  judiciai  decree  of  a  churchman. 

Leaving  Lyons,  Hildebrand  repaired  to  Clugni — now  governed 
by  Abbot  Hugo— and  be^^  the  reform  of  the  monks  there  by 
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condemning  to  death  many  of  the  most  licentions,  indolenti  and 
ignorant,  assertini' that  he  did  so  by  the  inspiring  suggestion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  At  Tours  he  called  tierenger  before  him,  and  by 
sheer  threats  compelled  him  to  abjure  his  doctrines.  After  these 
displays  of  zeal,  Victor  recalled  him  to  Eome.  But  here  his  influ- 
ence was  too  manifest,  and  he  was  sent  to  Florence,  and  kept  under 
surveillance — an  unarailing  measure ;  for  he  was  too  well  versed  in 
intrigue,  and  too  firmly  determined  on  working  out  his  designs,  to 
abstun  either  from  secret  efiforts  or  open  acts.  The  winning  card 
seemed  always  in  his  hand.  ^    -         ^ 

In  1056,  the  Emperor,  Henry  III.,  died,  leaving  Agnes,  his  wife, 
regent  of  the  Idngdom,  and  the  Pope  guardian  of  the  person  of  his 
son,  Henry  lY.— a  child  six  years  of  age.  This  was  a  new  chance 
for  effecting  the  papal  supremacy,  and  tne  sleepless  mind  of  Hilde* 
braind  foresaw  tnat  new  moves  on  the  chess-board  of  European 

S>litics  were  possible.  Victor,  Henry's  guardian,  died  in  1057. 
nt  the  master-builder  of  the  Pontificate  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
place  and  be  the  key-stone  on  his  finished  work ;  and  though  he 
coveted  the  Papacy,  he  employed  his  influence  to  put  the  tiara  and 
the  purple  on  anotiber.  He  restrained  his  own  ambition,  onlv  as 
huntsmen  pull  the  red-eyed  mastiff  in,  "  to  let  it  slip  with  deadlier 
certainty "  at  last.  Policy,  as  usual,  dictated  the  choice,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  it.  Frederic  of  Lorraine  was  the  brother 
of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  power,  as  a  barrier  between  the 
Papal  states  and  the  empire,  would  be  advantageous.  Though 
Hildebrand  was  nominated,  to  keep  his  name  and  position  before 
the  Church,  Frederic  was  elected,  apparently  bv  a  tumult,  really 
by  Hildebrand's  consummate  management.  The  new  Pope  was 
styled  Stephen  IX.  New  honours  were  showered  upon  his  help- 
mate, and  Mildebrand  was  delegated  to  represent  the  Church  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Germany.  Pursuing  the  directions  of  the  prime 
minister  and  dictator  of  the^  apostolic  see,  Stephen  decreed  that  ^ 
ecclesiastics  should  not  be  cited  oefore  civil  tribunals,  and  that  they ' 
should  not  be  taxed  by  the  secular  power.  He  also  projected 
bestowing  upon  his  brother  Qodfrej  the  imperial  crown,  ana  of 
employing  him  to  expel  the  Normans  from  Naples  and  Sicily.  But 
death,  alter  an  eight  months'  rei^,  stayed  his  unaccomplished 
intent  at  the  very  moment  of  its  initiation.  Before  his  death,  he 
made  the  assembled  clergy  and  people  of  Borne  swear  that  they 
would  delay  the  election  of  a  successor  till  Hildebrand's  return 
from  the  Glerman  court.  The  Eomans  naturally  hated  G^ermanio 
popes,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Hildebrand's  absence,  notwith- 
standing their  oaui,  they  chose  John  Mincius,  bishop  of  Yilletri, 
nicknamed  the  Stupid ;  and,  under  the  title  of  Benedict  X.,  had 
hini  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ostia.  BUldebrand  posted 
rapidly  to  Some,  bearinff  with  him  the  letters  patent  of  the 
Exnpress-Segent,  Agnes,  u>t  the  enthronization  of  Gerard,  bishop 
of  Florence,  a  native  of  Burgimdy,  related  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany 
and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  accompanied  by  whose  armies  he 
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maxoked  to  Borne.  Benedict  X.  resisned  throagH  fear,  and  Grerard 
(NicholaB  II.)  was  conseerated  on  6tn  January,  1069,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  Borne.  The  Bomans  were  riotona,  and  tumults  broke 
out  against  the  new  Pontiff.  He  retired  to  Pisenum,  and  left  the 
eontrol  of  the  reyoltful  factions  to  Hildebrand.  In  this  emer* 
genoy,  his  courage  and  cunning  did  not  forsake  lum.  Threats  and 
bribeis  were  fire^jr  employed  to  still  or  soothe,  and  before  Easter 
the  Pope— now  riyalless  by  the  death,  fraudful  and  riolent,  of 
Benedict  X.— was  8Ui>ieme,  in  seeming,  at  Bome. 

In  1069,  at  a  council,  in  the  Lateran  at  Bome,  consisting  of  113 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  it  wa^  resolved,  at  Hildebrand's  instisa- 
tion,  that  no  one  shoidd  be  placed  in  the  Apostolic  Chair  except  by 
the  consent  and  choice  of  the  College  of  Carainds — reserving  to  the 
Gennan  Emperor  the  right  of  assent.  Hius  the  Boman  clergy,  the 
Emperor,  and  the  peoj^e  were  at  once  denuded  of  their  several 
rights  in  the  election  of  the  Primate  of  the  Church.  Hildebrand 
was  now  the  acting  goyemor  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Papal 
Court,  and  the  inyariable  companion  and  confidant  of  the  father 
and  shepherd  of  Christ's  flock.  By  his  energetic  plots,  Bobert 
Ghnscard,  the  leader  of  the  Normans,  was  made  the  shield  of  the 
Church  asainst  the  resistant  counts  and  barons,  whose  rights  the 
new  resolyes  of  the  hierarchy  had  infringed ;  and  the  services  of 
this  adyenturer  in  putting  down  the  refractory  aristocracy  of  Italy, 
were  rewarded  by  the  tiue  of  duke,  and  by  an  investiture  of  me 
lands  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  Sic.  He,  in  return,  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  Holy  See.  The  grasp  of  the  Papacy  was  gradually 
more  and  more  tightened  roimd  the  sceptre  rather  than  the  crook, 
and  step  by  step  did  the  ardent  and  ambitious  Hildebrand  advance 
the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair  from  shepherdlike  oversight  to 
sovereign  supremacy. 

This  ijurpose  was  fatallypursued,  even  to  extermination,  against 
the  partisans  of  Benedict  X.  The  Norman  troops  were  "  let  slip" 
upon  the  counts  and  barons  in  the  Campaffua,  and  with  insatiable 
and  sanguinary  eagerness  they  attacked  and  destroyed  them.  This 
temporid  overthrow  of  his  enemies  did  not  content  the  arrogant 
audacity  which  Hildebrand  had  evoked  in  the  soul  of  Nicholas. 
He  sent  an  embassage,  armed  with  full  powers  of  excommunication, 
against  the  simoniacal,  wedlock-loving  priests  of  Milan.  Many  con- 
tunacious  bishops  were  deposed,  and  the  offending  and  penitent 
were  threatenecl  and  warned.  So  much  farther  was  the  great 
scheme  evolved,  and  a  new  machinery  was  requisite  to  carry  on 
the  schemes  of  the  progress  party.  On  the  4ith  June,  1061, 
Nicholas  II.  died,  at  Florence,  in  circumstances  not  quite  free  from 
suspicion. 

Hildebrand  knew  that  the  sanctity  of  helplessness  was  thrown 
over  the  interests  of  Henry  IV.  durmg  his  minority,  and  that  no 
final  struggle  could  be  managed  until  he  was  able  himself  to  hold  the 
reins  of  empire.  The  time  was  not  vet  white  for  the  harvest,  and 
hence  ho  determined  again  to  set  anotner  in  the  forehead  of  his  party, 
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while  he  shovld  more  and  uiiflMte  the  flraremineut.  He  offered  to 
compiomise  the  difference  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  by 
nadertakiDg  to  Beeure  the  election  of  aaj  eccleeiastic  the  EmpveaB- 
iRegent  wouldfiz  upon,  proTided  cardinala  alone  were,  aooordinff  to  the 
^^lew  electoral  law,  aUowed  to  gire  iheir  Totea.  Thia,  on  behalfof  her 
son,  she  refused  to  agree  to ;  and  at  a  congreaa  of  biahops,  at  Baale. 
Cadolaua  was  ehoeen  by  the  Imperialiata  to  fill  the  papal  seat.  He 
took  the  title  of  Honoriua  II.  Hildebrand,  determined  not  to  be 
foiled  in  the  mighty  achieyement  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart» 
and  towards  the  aoeompUahment  of  which  he  had  toiled  with  such 
eager  intensity,  called  together,  an  oppoaing  council,  and,  aa  Car* 
dinal- Archdeacon  of  Borne,  proposed  the  elevation  of  Ansehno, 
bishop  of  Lucca,  to  the  headship  of  the  Apostolic  See.  This  was 
afipreea  to  with  acclamation,  and  Alexandei^  II.  became  the  riinal  of 
Honoriua.  Hildebrand  intimated  to  the  Emperor  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  validity  of  the  election  made  by  the  cardinalato 
oy  the  sword,  if  requisite.  Henry  decided  on  appealing  to  arms 
against  this  usurpation,  and  mreparations  for  war  were  set  aboat  by 
both  parties.  Meanwhile,  Hildebrand  hastened  the  consecration 
and  enthronization  of  his  nominee.  But  his  fiery  temper,  roused  to 
desi>eration  at  the  occurrence  oi  such  a  crisis,  for  once  outran  dis- 
cretion, and  made  him  forget  his  usual  tactics — a  mingling  of 
audacious  daring,  forethoughtful  caution,  and  well-yeiled  cunning. 
It  happened  thus : — ^In  that  <^d  church  which  now  forms  one  €i 
ike  yamto  of  the  Vatican,  and  is,  as  fable  reports,  reared  over 
the  s]>ot  where  the  remains  of  the  apostle  Peter  repose,  in  1061,  tiie 
magnificent  cer^nonials  usual  on  the  consecration  of  a  new  pontiff 
had^  despite  the  protest  by  Benzene,  bishop  of  Alba,  against  the 
legitimacy  of  the  inauguration,  because  it  wanted  the  specially 
reserved  sanction  of  the  emperor,  just  been  completed.  Alexander 
II.,  Yicar-General  of  the  Church,  and  the  earthly  representative  of 
its^  heavenlv  head,  was  preaching  in  the  ordinary  humble,  "  noio 
epueopari  style,  in  presence  of  a  conclave  of  cardiniJs,  am* 
bassadors,  and  people.  In  his  sermon  he  lamented  the  divided 
state  of  the  Church,  aad  expressed  so  earnest  a  desire  for  the  peace 
of  Zion,  that  he  even  proffered  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  holy 
ftmctions  till  he  had  reoeived  the  assent  of  the  imperial  power 
to  his  appointment.  This,  Hildebrand  could  not  brook.  It  seemed 
to  him  yielding  up  to  kingly  sway  a  x>ower  of  which  the  Church 
ouffht  never  now  to  quit  its  hold.  He  dashed  up  to  the  panal  throne, 
and  there  struck  the  Pontiff  on  the  cheek  with  his  closea  fist,  and 
ejecting  him  from  the  church,  locked  him  up  in  his  chambers  to 
fast  and  repent.  Even  to  such  a  height  of  imperious  domineering 
had  this  prelate  raised  himself, — even  thus  did  he  then  lord  it  ov«r 
Grod's  heritage!  The  Pope,  like  a  flogsed  cur,  was  therei^ier 
submissive  to  his  master.  Hildebrand  nied  and  overruled  every- 
thing. Bisking  the  arbitrement  of  war,  he  was,  on  the  plains  of  Nero» 
14th  of  Apru;  1062,  defeated  by  Cadolaus,  who  entered  Borne  in 
triumph.     But  it  was  short.     Duke  Oodfirey  of  Tuscany  md 


HildebTftDd  besieged  him  there,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly.  Blood, 
pillage,  and  horror  prerailed  everywhere,  and  the  enemies  of 
Alexander  II.  were  rain  to  lick  the  dust  before  the  unquailinff 
Chsooellor  of  the  Holy  See,  for  to  that  office  Hildebrand  had 
been  raised  by  the  insulted  Pope.  By  the  aid  of  Bishop  Annone, 
Hildebrand  oontrired  to  kidnap  the  youthful  Emperor  Henry. 
Agnes,  his  mother,  nagned  her  niaetions,  withdrew  her  sanction  of 
Cadolaas,  was  absolved,  and  ended  her  days  in  the  city  of  Borne,  an 
himible  devotee  of  the  Holy  See. 

At  a  council  in  Cologne,  with  the  boy-emperor,  a  pris<mer,  at  its 
head,  Alexander  II.  wss  declared  legally  elected.  This  decision 
was  re-pronounced  in  Some  in  the  Lent  of  1062,  and  Cadolaus  was 
exeommunioated.  He  was  not  subdued  though.  He  determined 
to  ran  the  gauntlet  witii  his  foes,  eepeciallv  with  that  inexorable 
pnaee  of  j^ts  who  had  tricked  him  out  of  tne  purple  and  fine  linen 
of  tiie  papoi^, — Hildebrand. 

The  liomMrdeee  army  of  Cadolaus  met  the  Tuscan  soldiers  of 
Godftey  in  tke  Leonine  portion  of  Borne,  and  was  defeated.  He 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  having  cot  his  way  with 
CM  CesMsius  thnmgh  the  Hildebrandists,  readied  the  Castle  of 
St  Angelo^  where  he  defiantly  sustained  a  seige  of  two  Tears, 
nd  whence  he  at  last  escaped.  He  continued  the  war  during 
kb  hfe,  though  he  was  anin  deposed  at  Mantua  in  1064  At 
the  Bime  eouneil*  Alexaaaer  II.  was  solemnly  proclaimed  to  be 
Wmlly  elected,  and  all  his  acts  were  confirmed. 

The  victorious  Pbutiff,  less  mindful  of  the  duties  of  his  'dignity 
tfaiD  the  power  of  enjoyment,  and  the  pomp  and  grandeur  it  oon* 
foired,  left  tiie  management  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  afiairs  of 
the  B^Mcy  to  the  secret  begetter  of  dl  those  schemes  which  tended 
to  ihe  overshadowing  of  tm  whole  worid  by  one  ffigantio  inatitn* 
tioB,  which  ^should  pervade  and  permeate  all — shoma  not  onlr  rule 
>D  princes,  but  enforce  obedience  from  all  people.  Hildebrand 
mihaltingly  pursued  his  course,  strong  in  the  invineibility  of  his 
csase,  and  in  the  inflexibility  of  his  own  character,  and  by  the 
BDf^ty  chemistry  of  his  own  passionate  persistency  regulated  the 
KsolfeB  of  the  co-operating  activities  of  nvab  to  the  productions  of 
his  own-ends-- the  union  of  the  priesthood  into  one  mterest-linked 
pbhmx ;  the  attainment  of  entire  supremacy  for  the  Popedom ;  the 
on^snisation  of  a  grand  central  authority  in  Borne,  whose  behests 
>h(mld  control  the  haughtiest  monarchs  and  the  most  indomitable 
pBoeles ;  the  institution  of  a  permanent  and  invulnerable  ecdesias* 
twu  State ;  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  might  be 
the  miopposed  tutor  of  humanity  in  Christian  civilization.  But  the 
^vther  detail  of  his  imperious  tutorship  of  the  Church  and  the 
Worid  must  be  adjourned  for  the  present,  to  be  resumed  during  the 
wwird  march  of  we  year.  S.  rf  • 
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IS  THE  CHBISTIAN  MINISTRY  BECOGNIZED  IN 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AS  A  DISTINCT  ORDER  IN 
THE  CHURCH? 

AFFIBMATIY]^  BXFLY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surpriBe  to  us  that  this  friendly  disoussion  is 
about  to  dose  so  earl^  firom  a  lack  of  opponents.  It  is  no  equiyooal 
sifm  of  the  general  difiusion  of  common  sense  and  scriptural  know- 
ledge, that  after  ^100  negative  articles  we  are  informed  by  the  Editor 
that  the  leaders  in  the  debate  must  now  close  it  with  a  fast  word  or 
two.  Though  the  subject  lies  in  a  nutshell,  is  not  perplexed  by  the 
intricacies  which  inyolye  so  many  questions  of  the  day,  and  is 
therefore  within  the  comprehension  of  the  narrowest  intellect,  yet 
we  had  anticipated  a  yery  much  larger  number  of  opponents  to  the 
recognized  order  of  ministers  in  the  church.  There  are  so  many 
disappointed  aspirants  for  the  office,  so  many  whose  abilities  are 
rated  at  a  lower  standard  by  others  than  by  their  possessors,  so 
many  who  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  Christian  Church  the 
sociidistio  ideas  attached  to  the  terms  of  "  equality,  liberty,  and 
fraternity"  without  the  desired  success,  that  we  had  expected  a 
spirited  debate.  However  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  order  and  the 
promoters  of  scriptural  ideas,  the  fact  that  we  have  scarcely  the 
materials  for  a  reply  is  a  source  of  perplexity. 

The  article  by  "  An  Elder"  is  chiefly  ma^  up  of  an  enumeration 
of  abuses.  If  he  had  laboured  to  show  that  there  was  no  use  in  the 
order,  he  would  have  given  us  no  little  work  to  answer  him.  The 
abuses  we  admit^  and  deplore.  The  apostle,  in  appointing  the 
order,  foretold  their  probable  occurrence.  (Acts  xx.  29.)  We  could 
add  to  the  list  drawn  up  by  "  An  Elder,"  but  to  correct  them  is 
the  calling  of  a  rrf&rmer  ^abuses*  The  question  at  the  head  of  the 
pages  in  which  his  article  ap]>ear8  is,  however,  whether  the  order  of 
ministers  is,  or  is  not,  recognized  in  the  New  Testament  P  and  not 
that  on  the  assumption  of  which  he  writes — ^namely,  whether  that 
order  is,  or  is  not,  liable  to  abuse  and  perversion  P  He  commences 
with  the  remark,  that  "  our  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  '  to  the  law 
and  the  testimony,'  should  be  the  rule  of  church  polity  and  ffovem- 
ment.  I  say  should  be,  but  it  is  not"  (p.  19).  On  reading  this,  we 
prepared  for  a  searching  investij^ation  of  the  subject,  an  array  of 
texts  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  a  refutation  of  the  arguments 
founded  upon  one  class  of  passages,  and  a  lucid  statement,  founded 
upon  the  other,  proving  '*  tne  heresy,  countenancing  the  minor  evils 
or  pew  rents,  professional  singing,"  &o.  (p.  23).    jBut  we  are  not 
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faroared  with  a  single  reference  to  a  text  in  the  Bible,  demon- 
strating, in  the  pages  of  the  British  Controversialist  as  elsewhere, 
that  the  opposition  to  a  distinct  order  of  ministers  "  shoidd  be,  but 
IS  not,"  founded  upon  "  the  law  and  the  testimony."  The  discus- 
sion is  properly  and  necesiarily  limited  to  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  Scriptures  not  a  passage  is  adduced  by  **  An  Elder"  in  support 
of  Tagne  charges  against  tne  existing  order  of  the  ministry.  It  is 
true,  to  show  that  "  of  essential  <^ualmcations*'  ministers  of  the  day 
"  hare  very  little  in  common"  with  "  the  elders  in  the  primitive 
church"  (p.  20),  he  loosely  quotes  a  few  expressions  from  one  Epistle, 
but  from  thence  argues  in  a  style  not  authorized  by  facts.  For 
example : — "  an  '  elder'  was  to  be  literally  an  elder,  as  indicated  by 
'  nding  his  own  house  well.' "  Put  this  bold  assertion  by  the  side 
of  the  facts,  that  Paul  had  no  wife,  and  no  **  house  to  rule,"  and  that 
to  the  responsible  work  of  selecting  and  ordaining  the  elder  men  in 
a  church,  he  appointed  Timothy,  a  young  and  unm<irried  man,  and 
what  becomes  of  the  credit  of  such  a  controversialist  P  The  fact  is 
too  well  established  to  admit  of  question,  that  an  elder,  meaning  an 
officer  of  the  church,  does  not  refer  to  age  at  all.  There  were 
many  aged  men  associated  with  the  apostle,  bat  it  was  not  from 
them  that  he  selected  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  12)  to  be  an  elder,  and 
to  select  elders  for  ministers.  A  youth,  called  of  God,  and  set  over 
a  church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  taken  from  '*  a  scholastic  insti- 
tution" (p.  20),  will  have  the  quuifications  of  an  elder  now  as  in 
apostolic  times ;  whereas,  "  the  literal  elder"  of  this  writer  may 
husk  all  "  christian  experience,  high-toned  piety,  and  maturity  of 
chanuster." 

The  writer  of  the  second  negative  article  has  been  imfortunate  in 
signing  himself  **  A  Would-be  Conformist."  A  single  fact  shows 
one  of  two  things,— either  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  aesiffn  and  use 
of  the  Epistles,  or  that  he  is  totally  xmconscious  of  the  direction  in 
which  his  will  inclines.  His  quotations  are  from  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  a  reference  is  made  to  the  Epistles. 
A  writer  who  closes  his  eyes  to  the  Epistles,  and  looks  only  to  the 
Acts,  in  discussing  such  a  question,  ought  in  aU  prudence  to  have 
adopted  any  other  signature  than  **  A  iFould-he  Conformist."  In 
that  book  we  have  but  '*  some  intimations  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  primitive  church  was  constituted  and  governed,  and  its  ministers 
were  appointed,  and  its  ordinances  administered."  (Eev.  T.  Scott.) 
It  is  a  compendious  narrative  of  "  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
church,  by  tne  free  admission  within  its  pale  of  persons  directly 
converted  from  heathenism."  After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  career  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  "it  abruptly  closes,  leaving  us  to 

Sther  further  information  from  other  sources."  (Cyclop.  Bibl. 
terat.J  From  this  book  alone  not  a  single  safe  opinion  of  any 
point  of  ecclesiastical  polity  can  be  drawn ;  and  yet  the  "Would-be 
Conformist"  rests  all  nis  negations  upon  it.  Nelson,  with  the  fflass 
applied  to  his  blind  eye,  declared,  trulj  enough,  that  he  coula  not 
see  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  signal  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  battle  of 
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Clop«ilia{;en  ;  but  be  did  not  siga  lus  next  deepatob, "  A  W<»«ld«be 
Conformist"  to  the  orders  of  hie  superior  in  oommaad.    The  bias— 
unocMiSGious^  we  admit,  but  still  ihe  bias— of  this  writer  will  be 
more  apparent,  when  the  character  of  some  of  the  Epistles  is  duly 
considered.     "If,"  observes  Mr.  Albert  Barnes,  "the  various 
EpisUes,  and  the  various  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  be 
attentively  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  each  one  is  designed  to 
mocomplisn  an  important  object,  and  that,  if  any  one  were  removed, 
a  material  chasm  would  be  made.    Though  the  removal  of  oiijf  one 
of  ti^em  would  not  so  impair  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  as 
to  obscure  any  esgefUial  doctrine,  ac  prevent  our  obtaining  tke 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  from  the  remainder,  yet  it  would 
mar  the  Beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  truth,  and  would  render  the 
system  of  instruction  defective  and  incomplete.    Tliis  is  trie  in 
regard  to  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  as  it  is  of  the  other 
epistles.    They  fiU  a  department  which  nothing  else  in  the  New 
Testament  would  enable  us  to  supply,  and  without  which,  instruc- 
tion to  man  respecting  redemption  would  be  incomplete.    They 
relate  mainly  to  ike  q^ce  of  ike  minutrff ;  and  though  there  Kte 
important  instructions  of  the  Saviour  himself  respecting  the  office 
(Matt.  X. ;  Mark  xvi. ;  and  elsewhere),  and  though,  in  the  addresses 
of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (^cte  xx.),  auid  in  the  epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,  there  are  invaluable  suggestiohs  rejecting  it,  yet 
such  is  its  importance  in  the  organization  of  the  church,  that  more 
fall  and  complete  instructions  seem  to  be  imperiously  demanded. 
These  instructions  are  furnidied  in  these  Epistles.    They  are  as  full 
and  complete  as  we  could  desire  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
office,  the  qualifications  for  it,  and  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  it. 
They  are  fitted,  not  ovlj  to  direct  Timothy  «nd  Titus  in  the  woric 
to  which  they  were  specially  appointed,  but  to  counsel  the  ministry 
in  every  age,  and  every  land.    It  is  obvious  that  the  character  and 
welfare  of  the  church  depend  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the 
character  of  the  ministry.    The  offiLce  of  the  ministry  is  God's  gi«at 
appointment  for  the  preservation  of  pure  religion,  and  for  spreading 
it  abroad  through  the  world.     So  important,  then,  is  this  office  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church  and  the  world,  that  it  was  desirable  that 
full  instructions  should  be  furnished  in  the  volume  of  revelation  in 
regard  to  its  nature  and  design.    Such  instructions  we  have  in  these 
Epistles ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
wnich  the  church  could  not  better  afford  to  part  with  than  the 
Epistles  to  Timothv  and  Titus."  • 

Now,  can  "  A  Would-be  Conformist"  betray  more  clearly  &  deter- 
mination not  to  covtform,  than  by  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye, 
when  he  looks  at  the  onlv  portion  of  the  New  Testament  that 
professes  to  show  what  kina  or  order  of  ministers  is  recognised  by 
the  apostles  of  Christ?  In  the  ver^  act  of  referring  to  the  book  of 
Acts,  which,  compared  with  the  EpisUes,  has  really  little  to  do  vrit^ 

• 

*  Introdiictioo  to  Notes  «i  1  Timotl^. 
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tlie  sobjeet,  he  ventaTM  to  tue  the  word  ^^cBDchd"  (p.  95).  A 
"  eandid  student"  will  look  elsewhere  to  throw  lig^t  upon  that  book, 
and  not  ^m  it  argoe  m  if  the  EpMes  had  no  existence.  He 
quotes  our  remarkB  upon  2  Thess.  iii.  8,  speaks  of  our  pen  slipping, 
iad  then  gives  what  he  "reads"  to  be  its  "  meaning."  llie  gloss  he 
there  puts  upon  the  passage  is,  that  the  apostle  renised  **  the  rights 
of  hospitality"  in  order  to  "  show  them  tne  dignity  of  labour/'  Sue. 
(p.  95).  Now,  as  the  apostle  gives  us  his  reason,  it  is  really  waste 
of  time  to  conjecture  wnat  were  his  reasons.  The  apostle  teUs  us 
that  the  course  he  pursued  was  for  example's  sake,  and  "uot" 
because  he  had  '*not  power"  (2  Thess.  iii.  9).  .This  peculiar 
expression  is  not  to  be  exj^ainea  to  suit  one's  views,  but  by  other 
passages  bearing  upon  the  subject.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  6,  the  apostle 
asks,  *'  Ha?e  not  we  power  to  forbear  workinirP"  and  then  explains 
the  expression  in  the  following  verses: — ''Who  goeth  a  warfare 
any  time  at  his  own  chaigesF  Who  planteth  a  vitte3rard,  and 
eatsth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof  P"  &c.  **  Do  ye  not  know  that  they 
who  minister  about  holy  things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  P 
and  they  who  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar  P  iven 
to  kaih  the  Lord  ordained  tkai  they  who  preach  the  goepel  should 
Iwe  of  the  aospel"  Now,  can  our  "candid"  opponent  avoid  under- 
standing tne  sense  in  which  the  apostle  uses  the  word  "  power"  in 
2  Thess.  iii.  9  P  Unquestionably,  he  asserts  here,  as  in  I  Cor.  ix., 
the  power  conferred  on  ministers  of  the  gospel  by  the  above 
"oroinanoe  of  the  Lord,"  to  live  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  minister  in  holy  things.  For  >Pf  ci<^  reasons, 
he  declined  the  exercise  of  this  potcer  among  the  Thessslonians ; 
but,  to  prevent  the  very  inference  which  "  A  Would-be  Conformist" 
draws  from  this  disinterestedness,  he  takes  care  to  assure  them  that, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  claimed  exemption  from 
secular  engagements  ^hile  ministering  to  their  spiritual  necessities, 
lor  he  had  power,  that  is— a  divinehf  conferred  right — ^to  do  so. 

Afber  explaining  the  passage,  agreeably  to  a  foregone  conclusion, 
"  A  Woula-be  Conformist"  adds : — "  To  me  there  does  not  appear, 
in  liie  whole  New  Testament,  a  stronger  passage  than  this,  to  show 
(her  had  no  separate  order  among  them ;  and  that  all  the  elders, 
witaout  exception,  were  enjoined  not  to  be  weaij  in  well  doing,  but 
to  eat  their  own  bread,  wnich  they  should  ometl^  work  for  with 
their  own  hands"  (p.  95).  As  before  shown,  tne  writer  argued  from 
the  Acts,  as  if  no  Epistles  existed ;  so  here  he  argues  from  the 
second  epistle,  as  if  tne  first  to  the  Tfaessalonians  was  not  extant. 
*' Without  doubt,  the  church,"  at  Thessalonica,  "had  rulers  or 
elders  amongst  them."  He  prefers  conjecturing  what  really  did 
exist.  The  apostle  exhorts  these  Thessalooians,  in  the  first  epistlo 
(v.  12, 13),  "to  know  them  whioh  labour  among  them,  and  are  over 
them  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  them ;  and  to  esteem  them  very 
highly  in  love,  lor  their  work's  sake."  It  is  impossible  to  attach 
any  meaning  to  the  word  *'know,"  that  woula  answer  to  the 
explanation  which  *'  A  Would-be  Conformist"  gives  of  2  Thess.  iii. 
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d,  9.  If  this  ohorcli  ''knew"  their  ministers  after  the  fashion 
recommended  in  this  ne^tire  article,  they  would  hare  Buffered 
their  elders,  after  labonously  toiling  (Koviiivrag)  in  the  day,  to 

Send  their  nights  in  the  shop  or  counting-house,  for  liieir  liye- 
Lood.  The  word  implies  a  sense  of  grateful  obligation  to  their 
minister,  which  would  see  that  he  "  reaped  of  their  carnal  things," 
while  "  sowing  to  them  spiritual  things"  (I  Cor.  iz.  11).  While  the 
apostle  exhorts  them  to  "  esteem  them  very  highly,"  that  is,  "  to 
make  very  much  of,— to  hold  in  the  highest  honour:"* — our 
opponent  would  turn  ministers  into  butchers,  grocers,  tailors,  and 
snoemakers,  for  the  edification  of  "  Would-be  Conformists." 

Another  specimen  of  Nelson's  spy-glass  will  justify  our  dis- 
missing this  paper  without  further  examination.  The  one  we  are 
about  to  quote  is  the  most  flagrant  of  the  kind.  On  page  15  we 
made  the  following  observation :  "  The  christian  minister  is  plainly 
warned,  that  if  his  profiting  in  all  thines  (1  Tim.  iv.  15)  connected 
with  his  calling  is  to  *  appear,'  he  must  Be  '  in  them,'  and  '  continue 
in  them.'  '  Saving  himself  and  them  that  hear  him'  (1  Tim.  iv.  16) 
is,  by  an  inspired  authority,  declared  to  depend  upon  exemption 
from  the  cares  and  anxieties  inseparable  from  secular  pursuits." 
Now,  in  this  passage  we  quote  and  give  references  in  support  of  the 
opinion  stated ;  and  therefore,  in  page  16,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
quote  and  refer  again,  a  second  time,  to  the  same  passages,  x  et 
'<  A  Would-be  Conformist "  selects  the  latter,  in  preference  to  the 
former,  and  thus  gives  an  air  of  plausibility  to  his  assertion  that 
"  there  is  not  a  particle  of  authority  in  GK)d's  word  for  such  a  state- 
ment as  this"  (pp.  95 — 96),  namely,  ''That  while  Christians  are 
bound  to  secular  work  for  self'^eupport,  their  elders  were  required 
to  abstain  from  it,  for  their  own  salvation  and  of  those  who  neard 
them."  Here  is  Nelsons  glass  put  to  his  blind  eye  in  the  most 
determined  manner  possible.  "Not  a  pftrticle  of  authority"! 
"  Be  in  "  your  work  of  teaching  and  exhorting,  says  the  apostle  to 
Timothy;  "continue  in  them,'  he  adds  for  emphasis;  and  then 
adds,  "  for  in  doing  this,  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that 
hear  thee"  (1  Tim.  iv,  15,  16) ^  Now  we  argue,  without  fear  of 
refutation,  that  no  elder  can  "  give  himself  wholly  «  .  .  to  reading, 
to  exhortation,  to  doctrine"  (ver.  13  and  15),  if  he  is  to  make  shoes* 
or  clothes,  or  sell  grocery  and  dnpery  for  his  people  for  a  livelihood. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  more  than  purticles  of  authority  in 
a  single  passage,  to  say  nothing  of  God's  word  elsewhere,  for,  not 
our  assertion,  but  the  apostle's  declaration,  that  in  abstaining  from 
all  secular  pursuits,  the  minister  of  the  g06X>el  will  alone  "save 
himself  and  them  that  hear  him." 

Apart  from  the  New  Testament,  experience  and  observation 
prove  that  as  soon  as  ministers,  without,  as  in  the  apostle  Paul's  ^ 
case,  a  dear  and  providential  necessity,  attempt  to  combine  secular 
pursuits  with  their  spiritual  calling,  they  invariably  lose  all  spiritual 

*  See  BIoomfield'8  Greek  Testament  on  the  paisege. 
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power ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  rain  their  own  character,  and  scatter 
their  flocks.  A  more  pernicions  idea  cannot  be  entertained  than 
that  suggested  by  "A  Woold-be  Conformist,"  that  "a  company  of 
befierers  '  should  "depend  upon  themselves  and  God's  gracious 
Spirit  for  edification"  (p.  94).  sSo  man,  whatever  be  his  professions 
or  self-knowledge,  does  "  depend  upon  God's  gracious  Spirit,"  who 
does  not  recognise  an  "  overseer."  appointed  oy  that  Holy  Spirit, 
to  "  feed  "  the  church  (Acts  xx.  28).  I)ependence  upon  that  Spirit 
is  dependence  upon  the  means  he  hss  provided.  To  denounce  or 
neglect  these,  and  to  "  depend  upon  themselves  for  edification,"  is 
not  the  practice  of  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  "  company  of 
beticvers."  Plymouth  Brethren  have  tried  this  species  or  fanati* 
dsm  ;  and  turn  where  you  will,  you  will  find  that  they  cannot  (as 
implied  in  1  Thess.  v.  13)  "  be  at  peace  among  themselves."  This 
injunction,  to  be  at  "  peace,"  is  annexed  to  the  other,  to  *'  esteem 
veiy  highly"  their  appointed  ministers.  The  "Brethren"  have  no 
scriptural  elders  to  esteem ;  and  the  numerous  sections,  into  which 
these  denouncers  of  "  sects"  are  subdivided,  show  that  they  cannot 
maintain  the  peace  among  themselves.  The  Society  of  JFriends, 
again,  have  never  occupied  the  position  in  the  church  to  which  their 
many  signal  virtues  entitle  them,  and  are  anxiously  inauiring  into 
the  cause  of  their  rapid  decay.  That  cause  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  •*  Would-be  Conformist,'  that  they  **  depend  upon  themselves, 
and,"  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  Christ,  upon  the  "  gracious 
Spirit,  for  edification." 

It  is  surely  inexcusable-  in  any  writer  to  speak  in  the  following 
fashion — "Modem  ministers,  who  are,  perhaps,  analogous  to  the 
prophets  of  the  primitive  church"  (pp.  93,  94).  Are  arguments 
affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  church  and  the  world  to  be  based 
upon  so  gratuitous  an  assumption  as  this — a  "perhaps'*?  With 
the  New  Testament,  with  commentaries,  Greek  dictionaries  and 
grammars,  and  biblical  cyclopedias,  to  be  found  now  even  in  some 
Sunday  school  libraries,  ought  any  one  to  confound  the  stated 
evangelist  of  the  Acts  and  the  Kpi^tles  with  "modem  village 
preachers"?  the  "elder  or  pastor,'  described  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  or  Titus,  with  a  person  who  "  takes  a  district,  and  super- 
intends that  section  of  the  church  ?  "  "  the  teacher  of  a  Bible  class  " 
with  a  minister  over  the  church  of  Christ  ?    With  charming  8impli< 


Ignorance  ot  wnac  constitutes  a  minister  ot  the  gosi 
It  is  obvious  that  the  writers  of  the  two  negative  articles  have  an 
eye  quick  to  discover  the  abuses  that  weaken  the  power  of  the 
christian  ministry ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  their  other  eye  is, 
like  Nelson's,  incapable  of  seeing,  but  capable  of  being  used  as  an 
excuse  for  not  seeing.  If  they  really  wish  to  see  and  appreciate  the 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  let  them  apply  the  glass  to  the  eye  that 
has  not  yet  lost  its  power  of  vision.  Pbbsbytsb. 

1861.  K 
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Js!  attempting  to  answer  what  has  been  advanced  upon  the  otHer 
Bide  hy  "  Presbyter  "  and  '*  Theophylact,"  iihere  appears  but  little 
pertinent  to  the  precise  point  in  dispute.  That  there  must  be 
goyemment  within,  and  united  action  without,  both  of  which 
inYolve  organization,  executive  and  administrative  powers,  no  one 
disputes ;  so  that  the  question  between  us  is  not,  "  I)oes  the  New 
Testament  command  certain  things  to  be  done  P  " — ^in  that  we  all 
agree — but  "  Does  the  doinjz  of  these  things  elevate  the  doers  into 
a  distinct  and  sacred  order  r  "    Our  opponents  have  quoted  many 

Sassages  to  prove  that  the  men  shoidd  be  appointed  and  the  duties 
one ;  but  positively  none  (because  there  are  none)  to  prove  the 
sacred  or  clerical  character  of  those  appointed.  There  are  some 
passages  that  may  be  taken  to  support  tnat  yiew,  if  "  Theophylacf 
IS  really  in  earnest  in  classing  the  apostles  and  the  teachers  of  the 
present  day  in  one  category ;  but  lie  will  then  be  committed  to 
**  apostolic  succession,"  as  well  as  "  sacerdotalism." 

The  supernatural  qualifications  they  receiyed,  and  the  special 
work  they  had  to  perform,  viz. — to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth, 
diyine  mission,  life,  teachings,  death,  and  glorious  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  all  without  written  testimony,  or  other  corroborative  evidence 
— ^so  different  to  that  of  a  teacher  now,  in  simply  explainbg  and 
enforcing  the  precepts  of  a  book  of  Diyine  authority,  accessible  to 
his  hearers  as  well  as  himself — ^all  show  the  chasm  between  the  two 
classes,  and  the  fallacj  of  reasoning  from  their  appointment,  and 
their  relative  connection  with  the  **  deacons,"  to  support  the  sup- 
posed sacred  character  of  the  order.  A  little  consideration,  or 
oetter  information,  would  have  saved  "  Theophylact "  from  intro- 
ducing the  equivocal  distinctive  names  of  laity  and  clergy.  We 
believe  the  ec^uivalent  for  clergy  is  only  found  once  in  the  Word  of 
Grod  (1  Pet.  ii.  9),  and  there  it  is  applied,  not  to  apostolic  succes- 
sion, but  by  an  apostle  to  the  whole  church.  So  much  for  early- 
training,  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  this  article  there 
are  some  things  so  singular  and  so  bold,  that  one  scarce  knows  how 
to  answer  them. 

Where  did  the  writer  get  the  idea,  that  secular  employments  are 
prohibited  P  We  presume  from  the  place  where  he  found  the  word, 
*'  detrimentation,"  i.  e.,  his  own  brain. 

We  are  sorry  he  was  so  unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  commands 
in  Scripture  for  "  bishops  or  elders  "  to  labour ;  but  we  will  endea- 
vour to  give  him  a  little  assistance.  First.  We  suppose  it  wiU  not 
be  demed  that  men  are  generally  called  upon  to  **  labour  "  to  "  pro- 
vide things  honest;"  and  cuAes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  BociaI» 
follow  the  neglect  of  this  command.  Now,  there  is  not  a  partide  of 
evidence  that  when  Christians  were  appointed  to  the  office  of 
elders,  ^ey  were  exempt  from  this  command ;  but  there  are  express 
intimations  that  all  those  virtues  that  were  expected  from  them  as 
private  ChriBtianB  should ''  more  abound  "  in  them  as  officers. 
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But  it  is  "mean,"  '*  degrading,"  &c.,  for  a  minister  to  work,  say 
our  opponents.  We  really  cannot  help  that ;  we  are  not  conoemed 
whetner  it  be  respectable  or  not — that  is  the  business  of  society ; 
we  are  simply  contending  it  is  scriptural,  and  therefore  ri^ht.  If 
they  will  turn  to  Acts  xx.  28,  they  will  find  there  is  no  wiaf Airing 
the  matter,  since  Paul  commences  his  special  address  to  the  elders 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus  by  reminding  them  they  were  appointed 
••  over  "  the  «  flock  ^  by  the  *'  Holy  Spirit,"  to  "  feed  the  church  of 
Gk>d ;"  and  ends  by  emphatically  pointing  to  his  own  example,  and 
that,  "  so  labouring,"  ikej  should  not  live  upon,  but  be  able  to  assist 
and  aid  the  weak,  enforcing  all  by  the  saying  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  be  in  a  position  to  render  help  than  to  need  it.  (iBy 
the  way,  why  is  Paul's  conduct,  in  this  respect,  now  so  seldom  maad 
the  subject  of  commendation  and  encomium  P) 

Bat  Scripture,  say  our  opponents,  speaks  of  certain  parties  who 
have  a  right  to  sustenance  and  support  from  the  church.  Just  so ; 
but  who  were  they  ?  The  apostles,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  their 
circumstances  were  so  special,  that  no  man  ought  now  to  ground 
his  claim  upon  their  light. 

Farther.  The  way  in  which  one  of  them  waived  it,  and  his  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  show  that  while  he  allowed  the  right  on  his  own 
account,  and  found  no  fault  with  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it, 
he  evidently  considered  that,  where  such  a  course  was  possible,  to 
preach  the  gospel  "  without  money  and  without  price  "  was  more  in 
aocordance  witn  its  spirit,  and  such  servants  more  like  their  Master^ 
who,  while  "  He  went  about  doing  good,"  yet  "  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head."  Now,  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  apostle  was  so 
eminently  successful  in  his  labours  was,  no  doubt,  the  self-denying 
and  disinterested  character  of  those  labours.  "  We  seek  not  yours, 
but  you,"  he  said ;  and  men  understood  and  believed  the  doctrines 
from  such  lips. 

But  we  may  be  reminded  that  this  passage  refers  to  others 
besides  the  apostles,  such  as  Apollos,  Timothy,  Silas,  Titus ;  these 
appear  to  have  been  considered  as  having  some  claim  for  support 
upon  the  churches  with  whom  they  were  for  the  time  being.  We 
say,  for  the  time  being,  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
to  prove  they  were  ever  located  or  **  settled"  in  one  place.  Peculiar 
exigencies  or  special  circumstances  might  and  did  mduce  them  to 
remain  longer  in  one  place  than  another ;  but  their  work  was 
entirely  that  of  a  missionary  or  evangelist,  and  wherever  Christ's 
followers  were,  they  were  commanded  to  assist  and  to  sustain  Ihem. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  practice ;  and  wherever  a 
man  is  lound  with  the  qualifications,  and  labours  of  an  evangeUst, 
such  all  Christians  should  assist  and  support. 

But  now  the  church  pays  its  pastors  to  minister  to  those  within, 
instead  of  seeking  those  who  are  without,  and  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  In  conduding,  "  Theophylact"  fails  in  an  attempt  to 
be  merry,  at  the  idea  of  an  elder  **workinff  ten  hours  per  day, 
Tunting  the  sick,  preaching  twice  on  the  sabbath,"  &c.    It  might  be 
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ttiortedy  that  tUl  this  ig  done ;  and  tiiere  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  tiiisy  our  own  land,  who,  as  village,  local,  or  occasional  preachers, 
d0  labour,  "  si^  six  days  in  the  week,  and  ten  hours  per  day,"  and 
yet  find  time  to  prepare  for  preaching  on  the  sabbath,  conduct 
prayer  meetings  in  the  week,  and  do  a  large  amount  of  what  is 
uvaaQv  consi&red  the  pastor's  work ;  —  but  this  reply,  thougk 
logioal,  is  not  scriptural,  for  the  Scriptures  never  contemplate,  or 
ncognize,  in  any  single  psssage,  the  concentration  of  all  power,  or 
the  attending  to  all  these  duties,  in  a  single  person.  The  idea  we 
ave  taught  bv  Paul,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth, 
specially,  and  also  in  manv  other  places,  is,  that  each  individual 
member  should  be  appointed  to,  and  undertake  those  duties  in  the 
(^urch,  for  which  by  his  peculiar  gifts  or  endowments  he  is  best 
fitted ;  and  so,  out  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  assistance,  produce 
spiritual  ^^wth  and  wdl>being,  both  individually  and  collectively. 
Under  this  system,  one  visits  the  sick,  another  presides  over  the 
meetings  of  the  church,  and  a  third  endeavours  to  comfort  and 
console  Grod*s  people  under  their  trials  and  difficulties,  while  another 
preaches  the  glad  tidings  to  those  still  without.  I  need  not  say- 
that,  under  such  an  arrangement,  the  sneer  of  "  Theophylact" 
loses  all  its  power ;  for  if  it  be  not  only  impossible  for  one  man  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  executive,  but  also  unjust  to  expect 
nim  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  follow  a  secular  calling  for  his 
livelihoood,  yet  it  is  neither  impossible  or  unjust  for  tiie  cmurch  to 
appoint  a  dosen  members  to  perform  these  duties  among  them, 
and  still  support  themselves  and  families.  Further,  in  treating  of 
"  their  claims  upon  the  laity  for  support*' — (by-the-bye,  that  term, 
"laity,"  savours  more  of  Kome  than  Scripture) — ** Theophvlact" 
appears  not  to  be  aware  that  in  every  case  the  persons  spoken  of 
were  engaged  in  missionary-  or  evangelistic  work ;  and  throughout 
the  New  Testament  there  is  not  the  slif^htest  trace  of  any  officer 
having  been  paid  permanently,  or  at  stated  periods,  to  preach  to  any 
particular  congregation. 

"Presbyter,"  in  his  zeal,  pushes  this  matter  to  a  ridiculous 
extent,  and  tells  us  that  Paul's  injunction,  "  to  count  those  who 
rule  worthy  of  double  honour,"  means  worthy  of  double  fees. 
Unfortunately,  I  do  not  understand  Greek  ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  it 
appears  all  in  authority  —  elders,  deacons,  stewards,  church- 
wardens, or  whatever  name  the  executive  may  be  known  by— 
shotdd  receive  a  salary,  and  the  preacher  twice  as  mnch !  Such, 
^fts  are  men>  put  to  when  they  try  to  fit  Grod's  Word  to  human 
institutions,  instead  of  shaping  tneir  course  according  to  its 
commands. 

That  the  ministers  of  the  present  day,  in  many  cases,  well  earn 
the  payment  they  receive,  and  in  some  instances  deserve  far  more 
than  mey  obtain,  we  cheerfullv  admit;  but  we  contend  that, 
according  to  Scripture,  the  church  has  no  right  to  delegate  to  any 
one  man  the  duties  that  God  has  intimated,  both  by  plain  directions 
in  His  Word,  and  the  disposition  of  His  gifts  among  ihe  memben 
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generally,  shoald  be  engaged  in  by  them  for  mutnal  edification. 
The  whole  syBtem  of  tlie  one  man  stated  minister  is  not  so  wmA 
**  abuaed,"  as  an  abuse  from  beginning  to  end. 

Havinff  shown  the  inapplicability  of  the  'passages  quoted  §o 
answer  the  end  proposed,  and  that,  even  where  they  do  appear  io 
forward  onr  opponent's  Tiews,  they  refer  to  a  class  entirelydiffcwnt 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  now  applied,  we  proceed  to  point  to -a 
few  paasages  which  show  that  any  snch  class  in  the  Cluialiaa 
church  is  repugnant  to  all  its  spirit  and  teachings.  Ohnst  himself 
tells  us  (Matt.  xx.  25)  that  true  greatness  in  the  church  comes  not 
by  '*  authority  or  dominion,"  but  by  the  hunulity  which  makes 
its  possessor  the  servant  of  all.  iLgain  (Matt,  vrm,  4),  we  are 
positiTcly  forbidden  to  call  our  brethren  *'  master"  or  "lord,"  sneh 
being  an  inrasion  of  Christ's  prerogative ;  and  gifted  men  in  the 
church  are  expressly  ordered  not  to  allow  ^emselres  to  be  called 
"  rabbi." 

Do  these  men,  who  now  make  use  of  the  Tarions  ecdesiaatioal 
titles,  from  "most  rererend  father/'  through  the  difierent  grades, 
down  to  simply  "rer.,"  ever  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  these 
tetzts  P  And  then,  too,  the  monstrous  fiction  of  the  "  indelibility"  of 
this  so-called  sacred  order.  If  a  man  be  ordained  or  set  apart, 
whether  in  the  Epiaoopalian  Church  or  among  the  Dissenters,  and 
only  stays  long  enough  to  prove  his  thorough  incompetency  for  the 
dmties  of  the  office,  he  thereby  secures  a  right  to  use  the  tHiei  so 
long  as  he  shall  live ;  and  as  editor  of  a  newspaper,  teackar  of  « 
aehool,  or  aught  else,  parade  his  *'  rev."  at  the  foot  of  his  reoom- 
Buendations. 

We  before  adverted  to  the  Apostle  Paul's  chazges  to  the  elders 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus.  That  as  he  had  followed  and  strived  to 
imitate  his  Master  in  impoverishing  himself  for  the  church,  they 
were  in  like  manner  not  to  live  on  hut  for  the  church,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  supported  by,  but  support  the  weak.  So,  in  various 
other  places,  he  always  speaks  of  the  members  of  the  church  being 
in  a  s^ite  of  mutual  aependence  upon,  and  mutually  hdpful  to  each 
other ;  not  one  word  about  any  headship,  but  that  of  Christ :  "  All 
ye  are  members  one  of  another." 

Further,  the  siy le  of  address  made  use  of  by  the  apostles  in  their 
letters  show  that  there  could  have  been  no  '*  sacred  order"  in  the 
primitive  church.  They  are  addressed  to  "  the  church,"  or  those 
"eslled  to  be  saints,"  or  some  other  general  designation,  indicative 
cf  being  sent  direot  to  the  whole  body  of  membera ; — indeed,  a  mode 
of  address  highly  insulting  to  the  "  bishop,"  had  such  an  officer, 
with  modem  privileges  and  duties,  been  in  existenee.  In  most 
cases,  the  officers  were  not  named  at  all ;  and  where  they  are,  it  is 
after  the  general  address  to  the .  church,  and  always  in  the  plural 
mmiber.  That  Paul,  and  others,  did  not  direct  his  letters  to  the 
i^nroh  through  them,  we  take  as  condusive  that,  in  addressing  the 
chorch  generally,  he  addressed  them  too,  that  is,  they  were  not 
above,  but  in  -tiie  chuoroh.    We  had  intended  to  have  brou|i^> 
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from  early  cknrch  history,  proof  that  our  view^  of  the  case 
ooirreot,  and  also  eridence  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  church  by 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  a  "  sacred  order,"  but  lack  of  space 
forbids.  Let  the  following  suffice: — Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century,  says : — "  One  is  bishop  to-day,  another,  to-morrow ; 
to*day,  a  deacon,  to-morrow,  a  reader ;  and  he  who  is  now  a  pres- 
byter, will  be  to-morrow  again  a  layman ;" — showing  reprehensible 
abuse  of  the  power  by  the  church,  but  also  showing  there  was  no 
idea  of  the  ministry  being  a  distinct  order. 

Earlier  still,  a.d.  96,  Clement  of  Eome,  in  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  says:  —  "It  were  sin  to  reject  those  who  have 
faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  a  bishop."  He  professes  him- 
self willmg  to  do  "  whatever  they  commana  him."  This  primitive 
bishop  evidently  did  not  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  "  sacred 
orders."    All  our  great  historians  bear  the  same  testimony. 

Gibbon  says: — "Every  church  was  a  separate  republic.  The 
bishops  were  only  considered  the  first  of  their  equals."  "The  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  birth  to  the  memorable  distinction 
of  laity  and  clergy'*  Mosheim  says : — "  ^^^JT  church  consisted  of 
the  people  and  tne  ministers  or  deacons.  The  people  were,  un- 
doubtedly, the  first  in  authority."  "  There  reignea  not  only  a 
harmony,  but  a  perfect  equality  amongst  the  members  of  the  Ciuris- 
tian  churches."  ISeander : — **  The  essence  of  Christian  community 
rested  on  this, — that  no  one  individual  should  be  chosen  pre- 
eminent organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  guidance  of  the  whole." 
"Edification  by  the  word  was  not  assigned  exclusively  to  one 
individual."  " "Peter  and  John  place  themselves  in  the  same  cksa 
with  other  teachers  cf  the  church,  instead  of  claiming  a  place  above 
them."  "In  the  early  apostolic  church  all  arbitrary  and  idle 
distinctions  of  rank  were  unknown,  and  every  office  was  considered 
simply  with  reference  to  the  end  it  should  subserve."  Quoting 
Tertullian,  he  says : — "  The  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments 
were,  by  God's  grace,  communicated  to  all,  and  may  therefore  be 
communicated  by  all,  as  instruments  of  God's  grace."  "  Travelling 
preachers  of  the  gospel  were  warranted  in  expecting  that  those,  for 
whose  spiritual  necessities  they  laboured,  should  provide  for  their 
bodily  wants ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  tnat  the  case  was 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  local  officers  of  the  church." 

But  we  have  quoted  enou|B[h  to  show  that,  in  the  earlier  and 
purer  state  of  primitive  Christianity,  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  But 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  where  it  came  from.  The  idea 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  coupled  with  the  lust  of  power,  brought 
forth  this  sacerdotal  notion ;  and  although  less  odious  and  arrogant 
than  in  times  ffone  by,  it  is  still  a  pest  and  a  disease,  enervating  and 
rendering  useless  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world ;  an  insult  to  the  sacred  character  of  God's  royal  priesthood ; 
and  must  and  will  pass  away,  along  with  other  corruptions  intro- 
duced in  the  "  dart  ages,"  'before  the  ftiUer  blaze  of  gospel  lights 
and  clearer  conception  of  primitive  christian  simplicity. 

Ax  Eldbs. 
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AEE  THE  PEINCIPLE8  OF  THE  PRE-EAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PAINTERS  CORBEOTP 

VZOATITE  ABTICLS.— I. 

**  The  world  b«ing  inferior  to  the  aonl:  by  xeuon  whereof  there  ie,  agreeable  to 
the  epirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatneae,  a  more  exact  goodneae,  and  a  more 
abeolate  varietj,  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  iblng9."^Bao(m, 

OfTB  position  with  reference  to  this  question  is  not  so  much  that  of 
a  propounder  and  advocate  of  art  principles,  as  that  of  a  defender  of 
principles  long  established,  and  all  but  uniTersally  accepted,  a£[ainst 
the  innovation  of  almost  untried  and  little  more  than  theoretic  art 
dogmas.  The  Pre-Kaphaelite  school  of  painters  is  a  birth  of  modem 
times ;  its  disciples  are  men  living  in  our  own  day ;  the  productions 
of  its  srtists  have  existed  but  a  few  years  :  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  system  of  art  to  which  this  is  antagonistic  has  been  the. 
growth  of  ages ;  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries  has  been 
its  inheritance;  those  heaven-inspired  geniuses  —  the  ''great 
masters" — ^have  been  its  immortal  exponents  ;  and  the  nride  of  our 
great  picture  galleries  are  its  priceless  productions.  jN'ow,  we  do 
not  by  any  means  despise  the  theory  under  consideration,  because 
it  is  an  innovation  upon  a  system  that  has  been  the  development  of 
ages : — ^we  would  the  rather  give  it  a  kindly  hearing  on  account  of 
its  youth  and  want  of  experience; — but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
expect,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  not  unreasonable  in 
entertaining  such  expectations,  that  it  shall  be  able  to  show  some 
good,  unquestionable  ground  for  claiming  a  hearing ;  that,  asserting 
as  it  does  its  own  superiorit^r  over  the  old,  time-honoured,  long- 
tested,  and  so  grandly  productive  system  of  art,  it  shall  have  some 
powerful  reasons,  some  incontestable  facts,  some  irresistibly  logical 
arguments,  in  support  of  its  great  pretensions,  ^ow  such,  on 
examination,  will  be  found  to  be  wanting.  There  exists  no  great 
undiscovered  principle  of  art  which  it  hu  been  the  mission  of  this 
new  sdiool  to  reveal  and  illustrate.  That  which  is  the  pervading 
^doctrine  of  the  system  is  nothing  more  n  less  than  the  exagp^er- 
ation  into  a  servile  imitativeness  of  nature,  nchecked  by  discnmi- 
nating  intellectual  interpretation,  of  tha  nafiected  devotion  to 
nature  which  has  ever  been  most  intense  in  the  ^eatest  painters. 

The  Pre-Eaphaelites  claim,  as  their  distinctive  peculiarity,  the 
exactitude  of  tiieir  representation  of  nature;  but  this  is  not  their 
peculiarity,  so  much  as  an  overplus  of  exactitude,  which,  by  excess, 
oecomes  inexact,— if  we  may  pe  permitted  an  assertion  so  parai 
doxical : — ^what  we  mean  is  this,  that  their  imitation  of  nature  % 
carried  so  far  as  to  include  what  in  nature  is  abnormal,  and  hence 
strictly  speaking,  unnaturaL     They  not  only  reproduce  all  the* 
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minutifle  of  nature  in  lier  healthy  and  beautiful  deyelopments,  but 
with  equal  fidelity  they  delineate  her  defects,  and,  by  so  doing, 
they  imagine  that  they  are  her  faithful  pourtrayers;  whereas, 
the^  are  but  her  libellers,  and  their  productions  are  too  often  mere 
caricatures. 

In  contradiction  to  this  slavish  iaaitativeness  is  that  ideal  inter- 
pretation of  nature  which,  without  indul^ng  in  flights  of  mere 
fancy,  or  hypothetical  creation,  produces  what  is  alike  possible  and 
perfect — wnat  is  in  accordance  with  both  physical  and  sesthetical 
law.  Thus  guided,  have  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Bubens,  Eaphael, 
«-«Il,  in  fact,  of  the  real  art  geniuses  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the 
most  noteworthy  painters  of  modem  time, — laboured.  They  hare 
been  true  to  nature,  without  being  her  slaves :  while  imitating  the 
real,  their  penoils  have  been  permitted  a  dae  amount  of  idc»l 
action ;  the  ideal,  however,  never  supplementing  nor  contravening 
the  real,  but  rather  harmonizing  its  effects,  or  multiplying  its 
poenble  developments.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that 
the  great  classical  painters  have  always  thus  allowed  imaginstian 
to  be  restrained  by  a  due  regard  to  the  condilions  of  actuu  possi- 
bility. It  is  rather  a  notorious  fact,  that  many  of  their  works 
contain  distorted  interpretations  of  the  actual.  What  we  insist 
mon  is,  that  their  noblest  productions  are  those  in  which  an 
abstract  but  not  specific  imitation  of  nature  is  given, — in  which 
they  are  true  to  the  real,  without  being  mere  literal  transoribecs  of 
phmiomenal  occurrence,  but  rather  creators  of  such  idealiams  as  are 
ooDsistent  with  possibilities.  It  is  this  principle  which  we  hold  io 
be  the  only  and  true  principle  of  art  production.  AM  the  finest  and 
best^  paantings  are  in  acooroanoe  with  it,— their  worth  being  in  pro- 
portion to  Buoh  aoeordance. 

The  following  lines  by  Bailey,  with  reference  to  fiction,  ave 
equally  applicable  to  the  art  of  painting.  We  quote  them,  as 
enforomg  oar  remarks: — 

**  True  fiction  hath  in  it  a  higher  end 
Than  faet;  it  is  the  poesible  comparad 
With  what  to  merely  positive,  and  gives 
To  the  conoeptive  soui  an  inner  world, 
A  higher,  ampler  heaven,  than  that  wherein 
The  nations  snn  themselves." 

Suhstitnte  the  word  painting  for  fiction,  and  these  lines  then 
express  that  art-doctrine  which,  when  most  thoroughly  reoeived 
and  acted  upon,  has  ever  led  to  the  most  perfect  re6uIts>-to  the 
production  of  paintings  truly  ideal,  by  being  ideally  tme-^results 
which  have  never  been,  and  never  can  be  achieved,  by  means  of 
that  laboured  imitation  of  things  with  would-be  photographic 
accuracy,  which  is  the  secret,  according  to  Ruskin  and  nis  dudplei, 
of  the  successful  attainment  of  excellence  of  artistic  effect. 

If  mere  copying  be  art,  then  will  the  camera  soon  supersede  tiie 
artist's  brain  and  nand.  What  a  glorious  era  to  Fre-Baphaelites 
must  have  dawned  these  past  fbw  years !    Throughout  the  land  by 
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thoDiaads  are  our  photograpken  tnuwfernng  to  their  portfoUos 
r^weseiitatioiiB  of  Boeneiy,  life,  and  action,  wiiioh,  for  ndelitjr  of 
mmnte  delineatioii,  oaaoever  be  equalled,  nay,  not  eren  approadbed, 
ia  ftoearacy,  by  a  Michael  Angelo.  What  enanee,  indeeci,  hare  ^e 
vorks  of  each  painters  as  he,  whoee  trece  are  of  unrecognisable 
specieg,  of  further  endurii^  celebrity,  seeing  that  now  moce 
accurate  portraitures  of  nature  can  be  mechanically  elaborated? 
What  hope  of  success  can  noir  animate  the  possessor  of  brains,  in 
competition  wiUi  the  possessor  of  lenses  F  How  futile  £or  genius 
to  attmnpt  to  surpass  toe  x^tographer  P 

It  will  be  pernaps  objected  to  these  remarks,  that  they  do  not 
£urly  deal  with  the  subject.  Yet  we  miuntain  that  all  this  is 
logical,  deducible  irom  the  premise  afforded  by  Fre-Haphaelite 
principles.  If  true  art  consists  in  an  unqualified  imitation  ot  nature, 
then  tnat  system  that  most  efiieotuaUy  achieves  this  is  the  system, 
par  excellence,  of  art  production,  and  the  results,  so  obtaine^  must 
necessarily  be  the  noblofrt:  works  of  art.  Yet  how  palpably  is  this 
opposed  to  fact.  The  ^(reatest  paintings  are  not  those  in  which 
nature  is  most  etriotly  imitated,  but  rather  those  which,  without 
containing  what  is  impossible  in  nature,  are  products,  in  the  truest 
flttme,  of  poetical  imagination — ^being  th<ffou£hly  ideal,  without 
being  in  any  wise  unreal — ^the  joint  result  of  duly-balanced  per- 
ception and  conception. 

Coleridge  has  trutikfuUy  said,  that  "Painting  is  a  something 
between  a  thought  and  a  thing."  Without  presenting  to  the  spec- 
tator either  the  mythical  and  fantastic  yagaries  of  thought  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other  the  crude  and  material  aspect  presented 
by  things,  genuine  painting  takes  tbe  happy  mean,  toning  down,  by 
toe  refining  influence  of  thought,  whatever  m  things  may,  by  harsh- 
ness or  obtrusiye  self-assertion,  ofiend ;  inspiring  matter  with  a 
certain  vitality,  by  the  active  force  of  mind ;  by  the  divinity  of  idea, 
giving  to  meie  fact  a  moral  purpose,  otherwise  latent  and  unde- 
veloped; and  so  effectuating  far  higher  and  nobler  ends  than  couki 
\y  any  possibility  reward  the  efibrts  of  either  imafpnation  or  imita- 
tion, working  singly,  and  unaided  by  each  other*B  mfluenoe. 

"  Like  perfect  maaio  unto  noble  words,** 

does  imagination  harmonize  itself  to  material  existence.  However 
much  words  of  themselves  may  be  intrinsically  melodious,  whatever 
special  excellenoe  their  relative  arrangement  may  have,  whatever 
adaptability  to  a  designed  purpose  is  theirs,  whatever  may  be  the 
tmtii  or  beauty  of  the  thought  they  embody, — there  yet  remains  a 
phase  of  charm  which  musical  utterance  gives — ^a  new  presentation, 
which  in  no  way  interferes  with  any  of  the  existing  specialities,  but 
the  rather  makes  each  more  prominent,  at  the  same  time  preventing 
their  dbtruaiveness  by  tbe  addition  of  a  before  unrealized  attrac- 
tiveneas.  Thns,  too,  it  is  in  the  representation  of  the  natural 
phenomena  whicb  surround  us  :  a  similar  relationship  subsists 
oetween  matter  and  mind.    AH  nature  abounds  at  times  with  vivid 
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beaut5[,  From  the  contour  and  tint  of  one  of  Eve's  danffliters  to 
the  xnioroBcopic  feathery  down  of  a  moth's  wing — ^from  uie  grand 
and  towerinff  forest  tree  to  the  minute  moss — ^from  the  foaming 
billows  of  old  ocean  to  the  trickling  silver  thread  of  a  purling 
streamlet— from  the  many-varied  and  ever-shifting  clouds  to  the 
calm  repose  of  the  tranquil  landscape— -subjects  ever  new  and  ever 
different  may  be  selected,  which,  faitnfully  copied,  will  peld  pictures 
of  rare  beauty  and  excellence; — and  yet  there  remains  untried 
another  phase  by  which  that  beauty  and  excellence  may  increase 
manifold.  Let  their  utterance  be  not  that  of  a  mere  mechanical 
reproduction,  but  let  mind— that  noblest  of  all  God's  works — 
exercise  imagination — ^that  noblest  of  all  mental  endowments— and 
guide  by  its  superior  agency  the  imitating  pencil, — ^then  will  all 
the  beauties  ana  excellencies  of  nature  shine  forth  on  the  glowing 
canvas,  more  beauteous  and  more  excellent,  the  specialities  neither 
totally  merged  into  common  loveliness,  nor  isolated  into  individual 
distinctiveness,  but  harmonized  and  intensified  into  a  perfect  and 
concordant  whole.  Like  the  new  charm  which  words  acquire, 
when  musically  uttered,  is  that  gained  in  painting  by  the  agency 
of  imagination. 

Painters  are  pencil  poets.  Without  poetry,  their  efforts,  however 
true  to  fact,  have  no  just  claim  to  the  rank  of  paintings.  They 
lack  the  very  essential  of  art.  Painters  must  be  poet«,  and,  like 
poets,  they  must  possess  by  birth  the  poetical  faculty.  No  amount 
of  practice  at  the  mechanical  elaboration  of  copies  will  ever  produce 
in  the  ungiffced  the  spirit  of  poesy.  Seeing  tnat  such  is  the  case, 
how  can  the  principles  of  that  scnool  of  painters  be  correct,  whic^ 
bases  its  labours  tipon  the  assumption  that  the  truest  art  is  that  of 
the  best  copyist  P  The  principles  of  the  Pre-Baphaelites  seem  to  us 
so  absurd  and  unreasonable,  that  we  await  with  some  curiosity  the 
arguments  that  its  supporters  will  bring  forward  in  this  debate. 
Our  remarks  have  been  confined  to  one  aspect  of  the  question,  but 
that  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  vital  pomt  of  the  doctrine  under 
discussion.  We  feel  confident  that  the  candid  reader  will  ame 
with  us  in  deeming  the  principles  of  the  Pre-Baphaelite  school  of 
painters  to  be  incorrect.  E.  M.,  Jtjv, 


The  sense  of  our  ignorance,  or  at  least  of  our  limited  knowledge, 
may  be  itself  a  preservative  against  scepticism  ;  for  it  should  tefu;h 
us  to  confine  our  conclusions  within  the  limits  of  that  knowledge ; 
and  to  make  the  evidence  that  we  can  comprehend  the  ground  of 
our  belief  of  what  we  cannot.— IP".  Danby. 

There  are  some  conclusions  that  solve  everything  without  ex- 
plaining anything.  Such  is  our  reference  to  supreme  will  and 
power,  to  supply  our  want  of  efficient  causes,  and  our  inability  to 
reconcile  apparent  contrarieties. — Ibid, 
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IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  IN  ITS  EXISTENCE  AND 
OPERATIONS,  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  COUNTRY  P 

▲FFIBllATIVE  ABTICL£.~ni. 

OuB  country  is,  in  its  requirements  as  in  its  antecedents, 
pecoliarlj  separate  from  other  countries;  therefore,  we  cannot 
fairly  reason  by  comparison.  Commerce  has  been  and  is  dis- 
tinctirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  aod  commerce  has  been  and 
is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  international  prosperity.  The  devotees 
of  one  god  cannot  be  the  priests  of  another;  and  the  people  of 
Englibid,  deep  in  commercial  pursuits,  cannot  painstakingly 
develop  and  foster  political  law.  A  legislative  booy,  therefore, 
is  a  necessity ;  and  of  a  necessity,  too,  must  that  body  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  above  the  chance  of  revolution.  Therefore  have  we  a 
House  of  Peers,  which  acts  as  the  conservcr  and  guardian  of  our 
national  politics.  Removed  from  the  tumult  and  constant  mutation 
of  the  Commons,  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  haven  of  our  poli- 
tical principles.  Therefore,  in  its  existence,  it  is  beneficial  to  our 
country,  as  a  city  of  refuge  is  a  benefit  to  the  falsely  accused,  or  a 
fortress  a  benefit  to  a  belea^ered  army. 

The  people  of  England  m  the  aggregate, — we  spesk  honestly, 
and  from  unbiased  observation, — are  not  acute,  not  even  reasoninjo; 
{politicians ;  but  are  the  easily  blindfolded  followers  of  either  poh- 
tical  clowns  or  political  sages — the  sage  and  the  clown  changing 
places,  in  the  people's  judgment,  as  measures  sweetly  delusive  or 
nonestly  offensive  are  proposed  or  carried.  Our  voters  are  readily 
cajoled  into  capricious  extremes.  To-day  the  people  hate,  and  to- 
morrow love,  a  Peel ;  to-day  bless,  and  to-morrow  wiU  not  bless — 
a  jaunty  Palmerston.  They  vote  a  true  man  or  a  hypocrite  to  Par- 
liament, giving  preference  alwa^^s  to  the  one  who  would  undertake 
to  "  make  a  coat  to  fit  the  moon  in  all  her  changes." 

Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  advisable  that  true  men,  lovers  of 
their  country — clever,  eloquent,  manlj — ^should  be,  as  opportunity 
offers,  removed  from  the  chance  of  displacement  by  the  whim  of  a 
constituency,  and  elevated  to  a  seat  of  dignity  and  authority  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  P  Such  are  our  recent  elevations  to  the  ]reerage, 
whatever  in  a  corrupt  age  may  have  been  the  case.  Our  opponents 
should  not  harp  on  the  one  string  of  "  favouritism,"  and  aver  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  a  house  of  inadequates.  Many  men  .are  now 
in  the  House  who  have  ^ot  there  by  hard  work.  Such  a  mode  is 
becoming  ike  one  by  which  parages,  as  well  as  all  other  honours, 
shall  only  be  attainable.  In  its  judicial  character,  as  fairly  shown 
by  B.  S.t  the  House  of  Lords  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country. 
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In  its  attackment  to,  almost  assimilation  with,  the  Crown,  it  is  the 
mainstay  of  our  system  of  monarchy — a  system  unassailable,  and 
altogether  upraised  above  malice  and  reproach.  In  its  integrity, 
removed  bv  wealth,  education,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour,  above 
the  taint  of  corruption,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  example  to  the  nation 
of  manliness  and  of  truth.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  a  body  of  men 
whose  existence  is  not  in  any  way  detrimental  to  private  interest, 
and  whose  operations  are  acknowledged  to  be  neeessary,  can  be  voted 
by  thinking,  reasoning,  honest  men,  an  evil  to  their  countir  F 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  men,  who  study  the  nature  of  politics, 
necessarily  change  their  belief  as  their  knowledge  increases.  Young 
men  are  generHlly  rabid  Democrats;  gradaaily,  as  they  beoome 
awake  to  the  actual  in  life,  they  grow  tolerant ;  and  by-and-bye  we 
see  them,  ripe  in  years  and  in  judgment,  advocates  of  liberty  at  a 
science,  not  as  a  mream. 

True  liberty  consists  in  obedience — ^not  obedience  to  tyrants,  but 
to  MEN ; — ^and  for  men  of  position,  intellect,  and  wcuddi  to  have  a 
voice  in  swaying  the  desires  of  the  multitude,  is  nothing  but 
honourable  and  just. 

It  seems  very  like  fox  and  grapes  etyle  for  "  Brutus"  to  talk  of 
what  the  Lords  Aa«»— salaries,  honours,  emoluments.  Such  raiUery 
is  as  far  from  argument  as  is  often  declamation  from  truth.  **  Brutus ' 
does  not  reason,  but  declaims  against  B>.  B.,  who  has  reasoned,  and 
reasoned  well.  "  Brutus"  defeats  himself.  He  says,  "  Kearly  half  the 
members  of  the  Commons  are  the  nominees  or  relatives  of  the  Lomk. 
In  the  counties  the  voter  never  dr^rnis  of  exercising  his  judgment 
in  opposition  to  his  landlord."  Enough !  If  our  Lower  House  holds 
men  who  have  been  criminally  allowed  by  the  people  to  enter  thst 
House — ^if  Esau  thus,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  larm  or  a  five-pound 
note,  sells  his  birthright,  then  let  ue  away  from  confiding  wholly  in 
such  people  or  their  sham  representatives,  and  let  us  look  up  to  an 
assemVlsr,  met,  not  after  passionate  straggle,  or  low,  bending, 
hypooriUcal  submission,  but  met  in  the  conscioas  pride  of  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Cicero  says,  that  of  all  madmen  they  are  the  maddest,  who,  in  a 
firee  state,  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  be  feared.  The  Lords  do 
not  bend  to  the  whims  fxf  our  momentary  paMions.  They  hatve 
acted  latterly  with  much  deoiaion,  but  with  mndi  coolness  and 
buainess-like  method.  On  -die  other  hand,  the  pe<^le  foree  thor 
representatives  in  the  Commons  into  aooordanoe  with  their  not 
nmrequently  irrational  desires.  The  Commons  fear  the  people, 
and  are  fooled  by  the  people.  Who  can  deny  this  P  It  is,  there- 
fore, doubly  necesssary  that  there  should  both  exist  and  act  an 
assembly  above  influence,  above  fear,  and  above  suapiciQn. 

L'Ouvrier,  in  his  hal^ay  arguments  againat  the  Lords,  does 
nothing  more  than  ^ve  us  the  cream  of  our  good  friend  John 
Bright  s  arguments,  imitated  in  oiialk  and  water.  How  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  an  Upper  House  on  different  principles  and  of  a 
dxfierent  atatua  to  our  Hooae  of  Lords,  ia  evident^  donbtlesa,  to  hm. 
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but  not  at  all  pstent  to  iia.  He  speaks  of  the  fetters  which,  in  oar 
pnseat  system,  destroy  the  eflleiency  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com* 
flMBS.  what  are  the  rotten  F  and  what  is  the  ^ood  of  which  we 
se  deprived?  America  is  the  only  parallel  which  eon  be  placed 
beside  na^  and  its  constitation  is  rorerish,  instance  its  triennial 
madness.  What  system,  then^  can  be  laid  down  as  hHUr  than 
ovr  present  one?  x9'one  has  aa  yet  been  propounded;  and  until 
some  suck  sjratem  has  been  proyed,  aa  well  as  theorized,  our  con- 
deaion  must  be,  that  that  pari  of  the  whole,  known  as  the  House 
of  Lotda,  is,  both  in  its  existence  and  operations,  beneficial  to  the 

losA. 
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With  pleasure  we  resume  our  task ;  the  more  so,  because  in  these 
psf^  the  yirulence  of  party  spirit  has  no  place.    It  is  a  conflict  of 

r'  lion,  without  bitterness,  in  which  we  by  different  processes  seek 
best  form  of  truth  and  justice. 

Although  our  thesis  assumes  a  direct  opposition  to  the  Haiu  quo^ 
we  are  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood,  lor  nothing  can  be  further 
from  our  intenti<m  than  to  adyoeate  such  yiolent  changes  as  should 
result  in  anarchy  and  reyolution ;  but  rather  to  assist  in  the  further 
deyek>pment  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  glorious  consti- 
tution,— ^its  inherent  power  of  progressiye  deyelopment  towards 
perfection.  The  student  of  English  history  will  not  fail  to  haye 
obserred  this  phase  of  our  political  existence,  running,  like  a  silyer 
tlnvad  of  beauty,  through  all  the  life-facts  of  our  fatherland. 

The  hiatoric  page  presents  a  constant  conflict  between  progressiye 
liberty,  oonseryatism,  and  retrogression  towards  absolutism.  It  is 
not  to  our  present  purpose  we  should  determine  what  proportions 
of  our  political  orgamaation  haye  been  derived  to  us  from  the 
▼arious  stocks  which  haye  formed  the  great  English  nation  of  to-day  ; 
it  is  sufficient  f<»r  us  to  know  that  from  the  Saxon  Witenagemot,  the 
Michel  Synod,  the  great  council  of  the  JS^orman  monarchs,'  and 
from  the  cabinet  councils  of  modem  times,  combined  with  the 
Lovds  and  Commons, — all  in  their  legitimate  action  proye  that  all 
eoostituted  authorities  legislate  and  nue  by  and  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  who  are  emphatically  designated,  the  sovereign  people. 
nam  this,  no  fact  or  principle,  whetiier  considered  as  a  matter  of 
liistory,  or  a  (question  of  pluloeopby,  is  more  palpably  prominent  to 
the  inquirer  m  the  redone  of  pohties.  In  the  Witenagemot,  the 
people  were  called  to  giye  adyice,  and  pecuniary  and  military  assist- 
aoee  to  their  chief  executiye  ;  in  the  Michel  Synod,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors were  called  to  render  the  same  serrices  for  themselyes, 
^eir  neighbours,  and  their  aeryants,  clearly  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation.  The  fre%t  council  of  the  Norman  langs 
stdl  further  led  forth  this  pnnciple  of  representation,  distinctly 
esUing,  by  name  and  by  choice,  great  and  good  men  to  adrise  and 
hdp  the  king.  The  existence  of  the  courts  for  the  county,  the 
lnuulred»  and  the  tything,  exhibit  this  principle  most  emphatically. 
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It  was  not  long  ere  the  ability  of  aU  men  called  or  appointed  to 
this  royal  council,  weakened  by  intestine  struggles  and  improvidence, 
became  less  competent  to  bear  the  charges  incumbent  u^n  those 
attending  the  coort  and  council;  hence  the  representatiyeB  and 
the  represented  were  frequentl;^  found  praying  to  be  released  from 
what  to  them,  in  those  impovenshed  times,  was  a  great  burden.  A 
matter  of  no  small  importance  this,  as  showing  a  turning  point  in 
the  nrinciple  upon  which  subsequent  orgamzationa  of  the  council  of 
the  King  were  formed.  By  these  means,  the  great  and  wealthy 
proprietors  were  called  and  appeared  in  the  councils  for  themselres, 
and  the  less  wealthy  proprietors  of  land  appeared  by  represen- 
tation, being  chosen  oy  their  counties,  their  burghs  and  corporate 
bodies  empowered  by  charter  to  advise  the  king.  Such,  then,  is 
the  outline  of  those  circumstances  by  which  two  separate  houses 
were  formed  into  one  parliament,  constituting  the  great  council  of 
the  royal  power, — ^ruling  so  happily  the  greatest  empire  which  this 
fair  earth  has  ever  wi&essed  upon  her  thronged  surface.  Space 
permits  not  our  entering  upon  the  details  of  all  these  circum- 
stances ;  we  therefore  refer  the  student  for  fuUer  detaQ,  and  the 
most  exact  information,  to  the  following  works  : — Greasy  *'  On  the 
Constitution;"  Brougham's  "Political Philosophy;"  Lieber's  ''Civil 
Liberty  and  Self-Govemment;"  Hallam's  "Constitutional  History;" 
Palgrave's  "  English  Commonwealth ;"  Ghiizot's  "  History  of  Ke- 
presentative  Government ;"  and  Constant's  "  Cours  de  i^olitique 
ConstitutioneUe." 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  be  apparent  that  to  return  to 
a  representative  House  of  Lords  would  only  be  a  return  to  the 
original  on  which  it  has  been  founded ;  would  be  conservatism  of 
the  truest,  most  perfect  type,  as  it  would  tend  to  gxre  all  the  power 
of  governing  all;  to  sive  all  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  by  which 
all  are  ffovemed ;  and,  further,  would  most  justly  and  in  reality 
give  to  cdl  a  power  in  the  judicial  capacity  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  administration  of  equal 
justice  to  all  the  integral  portions  of  this  commonwealth,  and 
thereby  ensuring  that  great  principle  of  Magna  Charta,  **  that 
justice  shall  neither  be  bought  nor  sold,"  being  more  uprightly  and 
truthfulljr  carried  out  in  its  mtegrity. 

Exception  cannot  be  taken  to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  House 
of  Lords  has  enjoyed  the  hereditary  priv^ege  to  legislate  and 
exercise  the  highest  legal  power  through  so  pianv  ages,  that  it 
would  be  inflicting  a  wrong  on  them  now  to  take  this  power  from 
that  House;  because  we  should  reply,  we  do  not  advocate  any 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  House  or  Lords,  but  simply  question 
its  existence,  as  at  present  constituted,  by  wishing  its  constitution 
to  be  more  acooraant  with  -its  original  intention,  and  present 
requirements,  vtz.'^that  it  should  be  representative  of  the  people ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  reply, — The  House  of  Lords, 
as  at  present  constituted,  has  no  claim  to  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  this  sense,  since  about  four-flfths  of  its  present  members 
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tixe  parvenus  of  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  only  a  few  solitary 
cases  can  be  dated  back  further  than  the  great  Bevolution  of  1688. 
We  thus  object  to  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  it 
is  hereditary,  which  is  contrary  to  its  original  constitution,  and  to 
thepresent  requirements  of  the  nation. 

The  operations  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
present  fact.  Great  honour  is  doubtless  due  to  those  great  men  of 
past  times  who,  in  their  struggles  to  preserve  their  own  freedom, 
and  perpetuate  their  own  power  in  the  State,  have  of  necessity  done 
much  to  ameliorate  the  condition,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  their 
humbler  fellows, — the  back-bone  and  sinews  of  the  State.  Two  facte 
tend  miaterially  to  make  the  present  House  of  Lords  injurious  in 
its  operations.  First,— it  is  hereditary ;  second, — ^its  members  are  so 
far  removed  by  their  wealth  above  and  beyond  their  fellow-cotm- 
Ixymen,  that  they  are  naturally  and  necessarily  incompetent  to 
comprehend  and  feel  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people.  Hence  their  legislation  and  judicial  action  is  of  neces- 
sity contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the  community;  self,  not  the 
common  good  of  all,  being  their  dominant  motive  to  action.  We  do 
not  assign  these  remarks  as  anplicable  to  any  single  individual  in 
the  Upper  House,  but  a£irm  tne  principle  as  true  of  the  system  by 
which  the  House  is  constituted.  Facts  are  not  wanting  in  illus- 
tration of  this,  «.  y. — the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832 ;  the  Paper  Duty,  of 
recent  date ;  and  many  others,  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history. 

With  S..  B.,  we  agree  that  two  houses  differently  constituted,  and 
a  royal  executive  having  a  voice  in  the  legislative  power  of  the 
State,  have  proved,  under  the  happy  circumstances  of  national 
existence,  the  best  form  of  government  this  earth  has  seen, — the 
best  form,  as  conducing  to  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  to  the 
subject,  with  the  createat  amount  of  security  to  property.  Although 
we  give  a  great  share  of  the  honour  to  our  admirable  constitution, 
•  as  producing  these  beneficial  results,  we  are  far  from  considering 
this  as  the  sole  cause  of  all  our  happiness  and  prosperity.  Doub£ 
less  much  of  this  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate  of  the 
ooimtry,  to  the  temperament  of  the  people,  to  their  origin,  to  the 
mixture  of  so  many  and  so  various  races,  so  intimately  mterwoven 
in  every  home  and  family. 

If  we  do  convince  the  readers  of  the  BriiLsh  Controversialist 
that  our  proposition  is  true,  we  do  not  necessarilr  prove  that  an 
aristocracy  is  not  beneficial  to  the  country,  as  !R.  K.  would  have  us 
believe.  Indeed  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  his  remarks  on  this 
point  at  aU,  nor  their  applicability  to  tne  point  at  issue ;  for  if  we 
prove  that  A  and  B  are  equal,  and  admit  that  X  and  Y  are  equal 
also,  we  do  not  prove  that  A  and  X  are  equal,  or  that  B  and  Y  are 
the  same  thing.  Thus  an  aristocracy  may  be  beneficial  to  Ihe 
country,  and  yet  have  no  special  place  or  power  in  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  State.  Again,  an  hereditary  legislature  may  exist, 
and  yet  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  aristocracy.  Still  further, 
a  wealthy  aristocracy  may  be,  per  se,  beneficial  to  the  country,  but 
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such  an'ariBtocrftoy  may  have  legislatiye  fanetions,  and  jet  ifc  msy 
perform  those  ftmctions  uniformly  to  the  injury  of  the  country ;  the 
ideas  and  subjects,  ibr  which  these  terms  stand,  are  separate  and 
&tinot ;  therefore  either  may  exist  without  the  other,  therd  being 
no  natural  or  necessary  conneetion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  progressive  extension  of  the  suffrage  for  the  election  of 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  held  by  B.  B.  to  be  a  valid 
argument  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the  contrary, 
we  contend  that  the  progressive  extension  of  the  present  system 
of  electoral  franchise  will,  of  necessity,  produce  such  a  system  of 
antagonism  amongst  all  classes,  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  continued 
in  its  present  condition  and  operations,  as  must,  of  necessity,  cause 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  because  tne  con- 
servatism of  that  House  has  become  perfect  obstructiveness,  and  of 
necessity  alienates  the  friends  of  order  and  progressive  liberty ; 
this  ultmiately  assumes  the  shape  of  popular  antagonism,  which,  at 
its  culminating  point,  is  irresistible  for  evil,  sweeping  away,  aa 
with  an  overwhemiing  torrent,  the  obstruction  to  its  progress,  and, 
mayhap,  therewith  many  time-honoured  and  much-loved  institutions 
of  our  fatherland. 

True  conservatism  is  timelv  reformation,  and  adaptation  of  things 
to  suit  the  progressing  conaition  of  mental,  moral,  and  material 
civilization  in  tne  commonwealth. 

That  conservatism  which  is  ironboundto  class  and  self,  is  fettered 
with  the  millstone  about  its  neck,  and  is  cast  into  the  sea  of  anarchy 
and  revolution,  surely  and  certainly  as  the  fates.  Bourbonistic 
conservatism  is  the  type,  a  revolutionized  Italy  is  the  result ;  let 
those  who  would  lose  by  such  a  result  read  the  page  of  current 
history  now  unfolding,  aright,  and  discharge  those  duties  their  high 
station  imposes  upon  them,  in  the  light  of  God's  truth  and  of  God's 
pfTOvidential  dealing  with  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Timely  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  liberty  confer  happiness  upon  all,  and  consolidate 
the  security  of  all ;  but  liberty  withneld,  ri^t  and  justice  refused, 
place  thorns  in  the  coronet  of  aristocracy,  and  diffuse  misery  and 
death  among  the  myriads  of  proletaires. 

The  peerage,  as  a  means  by  which  royalty  confers  honour  upon 
the  meritorious,  is  not  of  necessity  connected  with  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Peers.  A  peer  is  a  peer 
without  legislative  and  judicial  Amctiona  as  well  as  with  them ;  and 
this  is  recognised  in  the  existence  of  those  Irish  and  Scotch  peers 
who  have  no  seat  in  the  legislature ;  therefore  the  honour  is  equally 
mat,  independent  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  duties  of  the 
House  itselr. 

The  existence  of  prelatical  peers  is  an  anomaly  in  our  legislature, 
which  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  extenuated  in  these  pages ; 
but  it  seems  B.  B.  has  temerity  equid  even  to  that.  What  possible 
connection  a  christian  minister,  in  his  clerical  character,  can  have 
with  the  hereditary  legislation  of  this  or  any  other  country,  we 
oannot  conceive.    The  duty  of  the  christian  minister  is  to  convert 
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soqIb,  and  establish  Uiem  in  their  faith ;  but  that  thej  should,  ex 
iMcio,  be  members  of  the  hereditary  legislature,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
dark  a^^es  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  when  men 
belieyed,  prayed,  and  praised  Grod  accordmg  to  the  dictum  of  the 
law,  in  fear  of  the  dungeon  and  the  faggot.  This  certainly  is  one 
of  the  dark  spots  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
May  we  hope  that  His  law  may  be  more  truly  learned  and  acted 
upon  by  us  m  the  future,  and  may  that  impressive  declaration  of  His 
8mk  deep  into  all  our  hearts,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

We  would  inform  S*.  K.  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  aristocratic 
societies,  nor  to  a  House  of  Peers ;  but  to  the  existence  and 
operations  of  the  present  House  of  Peers,  as  now  constituted.  He 
confuses  all  possible  combinations  of  aristocratic  societies  and  Houses 
of  Peers  with  the  present  one.  We  can  conceive  of  a  possible  House 
of  Peers,  representing  the  property  and  education  of  the  country, 
with  some  approximation  to  perfection ;  and  we  believe  this  to  be 
possible  only  oy  means  of  election.  Commoners  should,  as  now,  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  Peers  only 
should  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus  the 
honour  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  intact,  and  only  the  best  be  chosen 
to  legislate  and  judge ;  while  those  popularly  designated  "  imbe- 
ciles," "  incurables,"  obstructives,"  would  be  pursuing  their  various 
hobbies,  perhaps  in  a  harmless  manner,  in  some  secluded  spot, 
remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  its  owner,  rather  than  for  the  heavy 
charges  it  is  called  upon  to  sustain  while  maintaining  him  at  a  dis- 
tanccy  discharging  the  onerous  duties  of  the  House  of  Incurables. 

Our  space  forbids  we  should  expose  the  frivolities  and  fallacies  of 
B.  S.  on  the  present  occasion ;  we  therefore  reserve  the  castigation 
he  so  justly  merits  until  our  reply  at  the  close  of  this  debate. 
Meanwhile,  we  trust  he  will  make  good  use  of  the  grace  afiTorded 
him,  and  repent  of  all  his  sins,  both  of  omission  and  commission 
too ;  remembering,  friend  B.  S.,  that 

^  Thoa  mayst  repent, 
And  one  bad  act,  by  many  deeds  well  done, 
Mayit  CO?  er.** 

L'OUVBIBB. 


OUGHT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  IN  AGRI- 
CULTUEAL,  MANTJFACTUEING,  AND  COMMERCIAL 
PUESUITS,  TO  BE  ENCOURAGED  P 

A7FIBMATITB   4BTICLB. — III. 

Mb.  Editob, — ^Although,  as  a  female,  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
argue  in  these  pages  with  those  specimens  of  humanity  calling 
1861.  0 
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tiienselveB  men,  who  hare  adopted  the  opposite  eide  of  ihsB  mes^ 
tion,  I  may  ckim,  from  your  Jmown  impartialit^r)  an  indiugeiii 
hearing,  while  pleading  for  the  '*  softer  sex,"  their  ability,  thmr* 
independence,  and  their  dignity. 

^ose  who  hare  that  unmanliness,  that  pettiness  of  nature,  to 
wish  women  excluded  from  the  many  sources  of  employment  fitted 
to  her  nature  and  capabilities,  should  be  baiushed,  to  enioy  the^ 
propensity  for  bachelorhood  in  some  uninhabited  island,  or  be 
doomed  to  be  buried  alire  in  some  dreary  hermitage,  far  away  from 
the  civilizing  influences  of  female  society.  The  lundlineas  of  your 
heart,  and  the  many  courtesies  manifested  towards  the  ladies' 
through  the  pages  of  this  Serial,  incline  me  to  believe  that  you  wiU 
look  with  favour  upon  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  if  your 
inflexible  sense  of  justice  will  not  allow  you  to  become  an  advocate 
of  our  cause  while  it  is  under  debate.  I  will  put  the  matter  to  you, 
sir,  seriously,  as  a  married  gentleman,  one,  of  course,  who  loves 
womankind,  and  actively  favours  every  means  of  nusingv  ennobHn^ 
and  beautifying  the  fair  flowers  of  humanity, — do  ytni  not  think  it  is 
necessary  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  should  sit  upon  the  negative 
writers  on  this  question  P  They  may  possess  eorpore  sano,  but  they 
are  certainly  deficient  in  mens  sana;  the  former  they  certainly 
have  derived  from  their  mothers'  care ;  the  latter  being  a  matter 
of  personal  culture,  th^re  is  no  wonder  they  are  deficient  in  that 
quiuity. 

Dear  me !  I  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  anything  cal&[ig 
Itself  a  man  could  ever  think  it  gallant  or  valiant  to  crush  the 
fragile  form  of  woman,  blight  her  hopes,  or  deprive  her  of  any 
source  of  honest  toil — of  independent  labour.  But  the  many  con- 
ceited walking  tailors*  dummies  one  meets  with  in  every  crowded 


pride  and  vain-glory  if  they 
Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  grow  wiser  as  they  grow  older. 
There  is  surely  plenty  of  room  for  it. 

You  will  please  understand,  sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
sneeringly  called  "  strong-minded  women ;"  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  can  look  a  question  of  social  life  calmly  in  the  face  in  a  com- 
mon sense  way.  I  would  not  wish  women  to  occupy  the  place 
nature  designed  for  man.  1  am  no  Amazon ;  the  senate,  the  bar, 
the  army,  and  the  church  are  not  fit  and  proper  places  for  a  female 
to  be  employed  in ;  but  watchmaking,  engraving,  art-painting, 
writing,  both  in  law  and  ia  commerce,  composing  type,  making 
jewellery,  in  most  of  its  branches,  fine  art  manufactures  generally, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  light  employments  and  trades  necessary 
to  the  highly  artificial  society  in  wliich  we  live,  are  all  more  suita- 
ble to  the  delicacy,  taste,  and  finer  skill  of  the  femiale,  than  Hie 
rough  boorishness  of  the  masculine  community.  Who  will  fpr  one 
moment  say  that  the  use  of  the  needle  is  proper  employment  for 
man  P  the  man  milliner  should  be  a  memory  of  the  past,  not  a  fact 
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of  to^sj.    As  far  as  I  can  xiiideirstand,  few  h&re  -the  temerity  to 

3;ae  tbst  than  elass  of  tradnr  is  suitable  to  men ;  bat  men  bemg 
Heated  to  them,  and  so  moeh  and  so  many  dependent  npoa  their 
Itbonr,  gx^eat  difficulty  is  necessarily  presented  to  any  one  innovatifl^ 
Tipen  the  established  order  of  things.  Vested  interests  are  oonstan^ 
diilcidties  to  be  met  with  in  the  profi^ress  of  social  reformers. 

Oh !  how  possible  it  is  for  the  great  to  fall.  Only  to  think  thafc 
"VOnyrier,  that  old  friend  and  defender  of  the  ladies,  to  wboiv 
we  have  looked  with  confidence  many  years,  from  habit,  as  oar 
aatoral  adroeate  and  pleader  in  all  social  Questions, — l^t  he  shoidd 
fonake  ns,  and  make  common  cause  with  the  weak,  the  vain,  sad 
theirrroloiis  of  his  sex,  in  their  attempts  to  deprire  as  of  rights  and 
to  degrade  nsl  WeU,  there  is  no  trusting  man  at  all;  at  least, 
woman  can  find  no  constancry^  equal  to  her  own  among  maseoliner 
mUues.  The  poetieal  allusions  of  "L'Ourrier"  to  the  peculiar 
importance  of  tms  qoestion,  and  to  the  many  virtUM  of  ^e  female 
dtiraeter,  as  exhibited  in  her  daily  walk  and  converastion,  are  just 
what  we  could  expect  from  our  old  friend.  And  so  far  we  think 
liim  to  be  himself,  to  be  giving  free  expression  to  his  own  feeling ; 
hut  Br  dumge  eomea  orer  the  spirit  of  the  dream,  and  he  adroitly 
slip  into  the  track  of  our  adrersaries.  He  says :  "  Trade  employ- 
OMtB  for  femalefl  are  fraught  with  many  evils  of  a  serious  nature."" 
1V«0 ;  spad  so  is  life ;  but  we  do  not,  theref<Hfe»  say  that  female* 
iioald  be  deprived  of  life.  Sach  a  course  would,  extirpate  the 
entire  species  ;  but  is  a  no  less  clear  logical  conclusion,  sn*,  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  If  an  enl  exists,  must  we  commit 
soother  evil  ?  or  correct  the  evil  complained  of,  by  removing  the 
enl  itself,  not  by  committing  another  evil  in  addition  thereto  P 

That  females  are  employed  at  too  early  an  age,  and  are  too  much 
ezhanated,  physically  and  mentally,  by  the  labours  to  which  they 
ne  BOW  applied,  is  a  truth  undoubtedly ;  but  here  "  L'Ouvrier 
iafls  into  tne  same  error  a^ain.  I  would  reply.  Correct  the  evil  by 
rsBMning  it ;  do  not  annihilate  the  good  wim  which  it  is  associateui 
sad  wfaidi  is  abused  by  the  very  presence  of  that  evil  being  asso* 
eiited  with  it.  It  is  a  mere  obliquity  of  mental  vision  to  confound 
the  good  with  the  evil,  and  banish  both  together,  while  it  is  possible 
to  separate  them,  and  retain  the  good.  Social  life  of  necessity 
aggregates  numbers  of  both  sexes  together;  but  we  should  not 
destroy  social  life,  with  all  its  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
advantages,  because  hnman  depravity  distils  moral  poisons  where 
only  mutual  help,  joy,  and  happiness,  are  designed  by  an  alUwise 
Fnmdenoe.  Tbe  love  of  dress,  pride  of  self,  sinful  pleasures,  and 
mn'a  flattery,  are  not  only  found  to  affect  the  poor  artisan  female, 
hot  equally  apply  to  every  position  in  which  the  feebler  sex  is 
feoad ;  therefore,  that  eannot  be  a  valid  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
eanioyment  of  femides  in  commercial  labour. 

Then  "  L'Ouvrier's  "  application  of  the  pet  prineiple  of  pditioal 
economy — ^the  supply  and  the  demand  tneory — ^to  this  ease  jusi 
amoonti  to  nothbig.    If  there  was  no  demand  for  female  labotDj 
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the  supply  would  be  direoted  into  other  channeLB  by  ft  neoei- 
mty  of  nature,  since  all  must  liye ;  and  if  one  means  or  earning  a 
KTeliliood  failed,  another  must  be  sought ;  and  if  men  were  reidhr 
dbplaced  by  women  in  anj  field  of  labour,  and  more  profitable 
employment  could  not  be  found  by  the  men  elsewhere,  then  men 
ana  women  would  of  necessity  compete  with  each  other  in  the  same 
field  of  labour,  and  the  race  would  be  to  the  strongest,  while  the 
weak  would  go  to  the  wall ;  and  you  know,  'sir,  who  would  be  the 
rafferers  in  such  a  contest. 

"A  Factory  Clerk"  very  wisely  introdooes  his  remarks  by  a 
practical  apphcation  of  the  lo^ic  of  exclusion,  by  which  he  cuts  off 
me  agricultural  and  commercial  phases  of  this  question,  and  nar- 
Toms  his  ground  of  debate  to  the  phase  presented  by  its  manufac- 
turing relations. 

I  would  agree  with  him  that  female  employment  in  manufactures 
ahould  not  be  preferred  to  male  employment  as  a  rule,  for  domestic 
duties  are  her  special  yocation  ;*  but  this  is  a  fair  admission,  on  his 

• 
*  With  reference  to  the  diflcharf^  of  domestic  daties  hj  joang  females,  and 
their  proper  home  edacation  for  inch  duties,  I  eanoot  do  better  thau  append  a  fe«r 
«ztract8  from  the  experience  of  Hwa  Martinean.  She  formed  a  school,  foar  jmn 
a^,  at  Norwich,  for  the  edneation  of  yoong  females  upon  a  wise  plan,  to  fit  tbem 
liMr  the  daties  which  their  station  in  life  devolved  upon  them.  With  what  roocces 
ber  efforts  were  crowned,  we  shall  see  from  her  own  words:  *^She  had  heard  it 
said  ttiat  the  girls  of  the  present  day  were  over-educated,  and  rendered  unfit  or 
anwilling,  on  leaving  school,  to  perform  the  every-daj  duties  of  home,  and  also 
that  the  race  of  good  servsnts  was  becominiE  extinct.  Her  ohjeot  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  form  a  training  school  for  servants,  but  to  give  the  opportonitj  for  gaining 
a  good  education,  '  with  the  addition  of  plain  sewing,  mending,  and  cutting  out; 
and  also  (what  every  mother  was  made  to  understand  when  putting  her  child  to 
•ehool)  such  practical  acquaintance  with  housework,  that  everj  girl  might  know  how 
a  house  should  be  kept,  and  should  acquire  habits  which  would  hereafter  make  all 
the  difierence  between  a  tidj  and  happy  home  or  the  reverse.*  Here  was  the  very 
thing  the  mothers  of  poor  families  say  they  want;  and  as  eveiy  sensible  person, 
whatever  their  condition  may  be,  knows  is  really  required.  Socte^  does  not  want 
lancy  work,  nor  crinolining,  nor  hairdressing,  nor  penny  romance  reading,  nor 
flirting,  but  a  knowledge  of  home  duties,  in  the  children  of  the  poor.  Bliss  Ifarti- 
aeau  most  wisely  and  generously  endeavoured  to  impart  that  knowledge  in  her 
school.  And  now,  sir,  your  readers  shall  hear  what  this  worthy  lady  tells  of  her 
experience.  **  I  was  not  prepared  to  find,"  she  says,  **  that  the  class  of  parents  I 
had  to  do  with  would  apparently  accept  the  education,  but  make  every  excuse  to 
evade  the  industrial  work,  or  keep  their  daughters  away  when  it  was  to  be  done, 
and  threaten  to  remove  them  if  the  Jiousehold  duties  were  reqmred  of  them.  In 
corroboration  of  this  latter  fact,  I  may  observe  that  twenty-three  giris  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  school  expreesly  because  they  would  not  do  the  housebold 
work.  This  practice  has  now  gone  to  such  a  length,  that  my  object  has  been 
defeated.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  close  the  school.  Whether,**  continncs 
Miss  Martinean,  **  in  the  present  day  the  girls  are  jUlowed  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  they  shall  or  shall  not  do,  or  whether  the  parents  are  too  proud  to 
recognise  such  industrial  work  as  a  duty  belonging  to  their  children,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  decide.    I  can  only  act  npon  the  result.    I  repeat,  I  should  willingly  have 
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part,  that  it  is  right  she  should  be  employed  so  under  some  circum* 
stances.  This  is  the  utmost  I  would  contend  for ;  and  I  am  sure  all 
sober  thinkers  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  myself— woman  was 
made  as  a  '*  helpmeet  for  man  "  not  as  his  dependent,  his  slave. 

That  the  pecuniary  inducement  to  send  children,  whether  boys  or 
girls,  to  work  at  too  early  an  age  operates  against  the  proper  edu- 
cation  of  such  children  is  an  evil,  I  admit ;  but  the  evil  is  possible  to 
be  corrected  without  depriving  females  of  an  honest  source  of  income. 
The  same  line  of  argument  would  also  apply  to  the  males.  It  is,  by 
this  line  of  argument,  ^  evil  to  employ  men  in  manufactures,  because 
they  are  sent  too  young  to  their  labour,  in  order  that  their  parents 
may  derive  additional  comforts  firom  the  "  ninepence  or  shilling " 
per  week  their  boy  may  earn  by  his  labour.  There  is  a  homely 
saying  in  our  country,  "  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander ;"  but  in  "A  Factory  Clerk's"  locality,  maybe,  feathered 
geese  are  so  few  that  he  cannot  see  or  feel  the  force  of  such  an 
apophthegm;  but  you,  sir,  being,  as  all  editors  are,  ubiquitous, 
Imow  all  these  things  most  familiarly. 

Then  as  to  the  tendency  to  be  free  firom  restraint,  induced  by  the 
feeling  of  independence,  and  all  the  consequent  evils.  All  these  are 
evils  in  the  social  system,  and  result  from  the  imperfect  moral 
education  of  the  female,  not  from  the  employment  itself.  Now,  I 
would  ask  "  A  Factory  Clerk"  what  there  is,  in  any  or  all  of  tJio 
duties  devolving  upon  a  female  in  the  factory  with  wnich  he  is  asso- 
ciated, to  unfit  her  for  cooking  her  husband's  food,  washing  his 
linen,  and  making  his  home  comfortable,  if  she  has  receiyed  a 
proper  measure  of  home  education,  and  is  not  allured  by  her  male 
associates  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum  in  her  intercourse 
with  the  world  P  Of  course,  no  woman  will  argue — at  least,  I  shall 
not — ^that  married  women  ought  to  be  employed  in  trade  labour  of 
any  kind ;  because  every  man  is  bound  to  provide  a  home  and  due 
sustenance,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  its  continuance,  before  he  under- 
takes the  responsibilities  of  a  husband :  thus  you  will  perceive  I 
push  "  A  Factory  Clerk's"  logic  of  exclusion  a  step  further  than  he 
does,  and  narrow  the  question  to  unmarried  females.    And,  in  oon« 


continiMd  th«  plan,  had  I  not  met  with  discoiiraganent  and  oppoeitioii  from  ths 
psnots.  I  wnhod  also  to  have  giveif  aomo  praetieal  koaona  In  cooking  and 
domaatie  economj,  and  ofibred  three  dinnera  a  week  for  lOd.,  bat  waa  told  ths 
paranta  ooold  not  afford,  thia,  their  amall  ahare  of  the  coat  of  food.  Had  ths 
amoont  apeot  on  orinoHne,  crochet,  or  faiicj  work  been  thus  applied,  a  larting 
benefit  would  have  reaolud.  I  still  look  with  pleaaare  on  aome  bright  exceptions 
to  the  general  failnre,  and  can  on\j  sincerely  hope  that  the  leeaona  received  will  be 
remembered."  I  feel  aasared  in  voj  own  mind,  nr,  that  the  erila  reanlting  to 
sodetj  from  the  unwise  repngnance  to  domeatie  duties,  both  by  motfaera  and 
daughters,  in  the  education  of  the  daughtera  themaelvea,  and  the  foolish  prefemos 
made  by  both  for  commerdal  labour,  that  the  daaghtara  may  indulge  in  fineiy, 
and  briqg  more  money  home  to  their  parents,  are  for  greater  than  from  every  other 
aonree  consasted  with  our  aocial  aystem. — D.  IL 
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cfamoii,  I  would  eaj,  that  witli  &  proper  kome  edueaiion,  mora), 
inielleetiial*  and  pkyaioal—with  a  due  measure  of  labour,  bothaa  to 
jvaatity,  time,  aod  intenaity — female  empioyjaent  is  a  benefit  to  tiie 
indiyiduftL,  an  fldyaatage  to  eommerce,  and  ^omotea  the  national 
welfare ;  and  tkat  it  is  the  duty  of  OTery  rigkt^miaded  man  and 
woman  to  do  their  duty,  by  encouraging  it  for  good,  and  restraining 
the  evils  which  false  Tiews,  false  education,  b^  habits,  and  sinfia 
ptopenaities  have  added  to  the  good  all  the  sons  and  daughters  .of 
oar  natiye  land  have  derived  from  it. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  kindly  exenae  my  incoherence  in  theae 
too  lei^i^y  remacks,  and  attribute  my  errors  to  my  ovw-zeal,  notte 
a  deficiency  of  feeling  for  my  fellow-workers,  nor  to  any  disresjpect 
for  those  good-heartod  men  who  wish  the  fair  sex  well,  but  hare 
•Qch  a  rough  way  of  showing  it,  that  their  love  can  scarcely  be  dia- 
tinguished  from  iiatred.  I  only  wish  they  could  see  a  true  pictiuea 
of  themselves  from  the  female  point  of  view ;  I  am  sure  th<^  would 
aarer  need  to  be  aaked  to  alter  their  mode  of  manifeatia^  Ihfiir 
love  by  Dux^u  Mobub. 

.Bmncfielii. 

NSaATIVE  ABXICLB.— in. 

Tbm  question  on  which  we  are  invited  to  give  an  opinion  mnst 
have  a  special  interest  to  all  our  readers.  As  a  social  quastionr 
ew0ef  member  of  soeiety  will  be  afixious  to  see  it  fairly  and  truth* 
fully  discuAsed ;  and,  doubtless,  some  additional  zest  wiTl  be  given  to 
the  writers,  pro  and  con.,  from  a -feeling  that  the  persons  most  deeply 
tfoneerned  are  watdiing  the  tournament  with  anxious  interest. 

There  is  very  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  this  queation^ 
but  when  all  is  said,  I  have  a  confident  hope  that,  on  careful  eon- 
atderation,  oun  wiU  be  pronounced  the  side  on  which  the  truth  will 
be  .found.  Our  leader  has  been  accused  of  narrowing  the  limits  of 
the  question  by  confining  his  attention  prinoinalnr  to  married 
women ;  whereupon  his  acenaer  refers  only  to  tne  larger  mass  of 
fapaales  who  are  found  ".between  the  door  of  the  school-house  and 
the  ivyineneal  altar  of  tha  church*"  and  naxrows  the  limits  of  our 
question  in  another  direction.  We  cannot  think,  as  our  opponents 
seem  to  do,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  powers  of  the 
asKea,  and  that  God  meant  ^'the  wMker  veaBel"  (aa  Bccqptesa 
letma  woman)  to  buffet  with  ev^  commercial  atonaa,  amd  «■► 
easafttUy  cope  with  any  stratagem  and  trick  in  bnainaaa. 

From  the  first  step  m  civiliaation,  woman  has  been  looked  wptm 
as  Ibe  more  delicate  being,  and  has  consequently  been  treated,  in 
all  countries  where  civilization  has  made  any  progress,  with  marked 
oonaideration  and  attention.  If  our  opponents  will  grant  to  us 
what  Ima  ever  been  oonsidered  an  jtziom,  viz.,  that  woman  is  "  the 
weaker  vessel,"  we  can  {{o  on  to  affirm  that  it  is  improper  for  women 
to  «iter  into  competitioa  wilh  the  atoimger  sex  for  employment, 
which  the  iStronger  sex  can  do  better  than  they.  The  eloqueaae  oi 
the  gentlemen  on  the  affirmaiiv«  side  has  fiuied  in  its  daained  effiMiC 
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for  we  consider  those  women  who  have  excelled  in  the  arts  «f 
government  and  war,  to  be  what  history  has  considered  them-^ 
exceptions,  not  to  custom  only,  but  even  to  nature. 

The  two  occnpations  in  which  most  yoong  females  at  present 
employ  themselves  are  the  educational  and  the  dressmaking  busi- 
nesses,— ^botih  notorious  for  hard  work  and  poor  pay.  Wny  the 
position  of  goremess  should  be  held  in  such  contempt,  we  csomot 
understand.  What  right  has  a  parent  to  treat  that  person  with 
indifference  or  scorn,  to  whom  he  entrusts  the  education  of  his  own 
oluldren  P  Our  leader  is  further  accused  of  inconsistency  of  reason- 
ixkg,  because  he  does  not  ^adToeato  the  closing  of  all,  except  home 
oceupations,  against  woman.  "L'Ouvrier,"  although  he  nas  not 
e^uressed  himself  so,  doubtless  sees  the  difference  between  the 
powers  of  both  sexes,  and  knows  that  some  employments  are  suitable 
for  females,  and  others  are  not.  The  business  wherein  young  men 
are  seen  measuring  tape,  and  counting  buttons,  is  one  which  we 
woidd  advocate  for  fenudes.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  for 
accusing  ''drapers'  assistants"  of  "prostituting  the  powers  of  their 
minds  and  intellects,"  or  of  sitting  down  **  lazdv"  to  their  career. 
Could  every  young  man  choose  for  himself,  doubtless  xery  £bw 
would  ran  to  the  counter  for  employment ;  but  as  ]ong  as  we  are  so 
maoh  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  so  long  will  our  (^ponnits' 
feelings  be  disgusted  by  seeing  a  strong  arm  measuring  tape  and 
selling  calico. 

We  are  advised  to  place  yoong  women  in  printiag  offices,  counting 
houses,  Esilway  offices,  and  telegraph  offices.  There  must  be  bciimds^ 
•et  somewhere,  or  else,  were  the  priaciple  of  the  affirmative  side 
to  be  carried  out,  we  should  have  our  young  women  drivinf^  vm 
about  in  Hansom  cabs ;  and  the  conductor's  step  on  an  omnibus 
would  be  mounted  by  a  young  woman.  How  well  a  young  woman 
/would  look,  and  how  comfortable  she  must  feel,  in  a  printing  office, 
anxTOunded  with  **  pig[s"  and  **  devils  1"  What  a  nice  position  liar  a 
yoong  woman  to  be  in,  at  a  railwi^  office  ("in  which  affabilitjj^ 
of  manners,  and  smartness  of-  action,  are  essential"),  where  she  is 
liable  to  be  winked  at  knowingly,  or  stared  at  lasciviously,  by  any 
mustachioed  bravado,  or  whiskerless  swell,  who  chose  to  do  so  I 

It  is  said  that  heads  of  mercantile  estsblishments  "  could  look 
after  the  interests,  wants,  and  proceedings"  of  the  females  in  their 
amfloj,  if  female  labour  were  more  generally  encouraged.  We  do 
not  thluk  tkey  could.  And  what  would  there  be  in  the  occupation  of 
females  that  could  enable  masters  to  be  so  attentive  P  Do  younff  mmi 
require  no  regard  for  their  **  interests,  wants,  and  proceedings"  in 
the  dif  of  cities  P  Such  a  recommendation  shows  that  females  are 
the  WMker ;  that  they  require  more  care,  &e. ;  and  half  our  point  is 
therefore  gained.  They  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  those  temp- 
tatioas  and  contaminations,  which  are  so  hard  to  be  withstood. 

Aaid  wiiat  are  our  females  to  do  in  agriculture  P     It  would 
aoaroely  be  right  to  make  them  follow  the  plough,  or  tread  a  hsiy* 
Yet  thia  is  the  principle  of  our  opponents : — our  women 
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ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  compete  with  rnen.  There  are  certain 
branches  of  ^;riculture  in  which  women,  married  and  single,  are 
employed.  B^re  are  some  of  the  effects: — In  one  a^cultural 
part,  the  mothers,  who  have  to  go  to  their  work,  gi>re  their  children 
laudanum  to  make  them  sleep  till  they  return !  In  agricultural 
districts  generally,  the  children  do  not  finish  their  education ;  the 
girls  mingle  in  the  fields  with  boys,  and  immoralities  are  learnt 
when  the  depraved  heart  is  most  susceptible  to  impressions.  The 
promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes  is  hurtful  to  the  moral  tone 
of  society  at  large.  On  this  point  we  are  permitted  to  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  correspondent,  who  says : — 

*'  Instances  are  numerous  in  which  girls  are  at  the  sge  of  nine 
^ears  sent  into  the  fields  to  weed,  gather  stones,  and  drop  the  seed 
mto  the  ground.  This  assertion  I  can  substantiate  by  facts  in 
my  own  neighbourhood.  At  the  above-mentioned  employments 
many  girls  remain  until  they  either  marry  (which  many  do  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen),  or  fall  into  flagrant  sin.  They  are 
thus  withdrawn  from  domestic  service,  in  which  they  would  be 
fitted  for  their  future  position,  to  follow  employments  on  which 
numerous  evils  are  attendant. . 

"  These  evils  are  apparent.  Even  X.  Y.  Z.,  in  his  affirmative 
article  on  the  subject,  admits  them.  He  says, '  Let  efforts  be  made 
to  destroy  the  noxious  influences  connected  with  the  employment 
of  great  numbers  of  both  sexes  together.'  Ho  here  admits  that  the 
employment  of  ereat  numbers  of  Doth  sexes  together  has  noxious 
influences.  Tnuy,  it  has.  A  slight  amount  of  observation  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  this.  The  persons  employed  are,  for  the  most  part, 
those  whose  minds  are  the  least  cultivated  and  refined,  and  who 
are  the  most  open  to  the  influences  referred  to.  A  great  door 
of  temptation  is  open.  Lewd  and  obscene  conversation  works 
on  the  corrupt  principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  leads,  in  nume- 
rous cases,  to  lewd  practices.  When  these  lewd  practices  have 
become  manifested  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  it  is  plain  that, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  degree  of  shamelessness  is  arrived  at 
concerning  the  commission  of  a  certain  sin  which  is  truly  lament- 
able. Even  where  this  degree  of  guilt  is  not  reached,  loose  habits 
are  generally  formed,  so  uiat  woman,  instead  of  being  the  orna- 
ment of  her  race,  becomes  its  disgrace. 

"The  following  extract  from  that  able  historian,  Alison,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  British  public:— *  If  the  purity  of 
domestic  manners  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  great  source  both  of 
public  grandeur  and  private  happiness,  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
numerous  evils  by  which  they  are  oppressed  has  in  every  age  been 
found  from  this  cause  in  the  East,  ri^otwithstanding  the  immense 
advantages  which  Europe  has  lon^  enjoyed  from  the  ener^  of 
its  character,  the  freedom  of  its  institutions,  and  the  superiority  of 
its  knowledge,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  saored  fountain  of 
domestic  life  has  bneen  preserved  so  pure  among  the  poor  and 
needy  of  its  crowded  kingdoms,  as  in  the  seclusion  of  the  East. 
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The  tmrestrained  social  interconrse  of  the  sexes;  the  incessant 
actirity  which  prevails ;  the  close  proximity  in  which  the  poor  men 
and  women  in  great  cities  are  accumulated  together ;  the  general 
licence  of  manners  which  has  flowed  from  the  liberty  that  prevails, 
and  the  passion  for  ardent  spirits  which  is  so  common  among  the 
working  classes,  hare  produced  a  far  greater  degree  of  genem  yice 
and  miseiT  in  Europe  than  has  ever  obtained,  at  least  among  the 
middle  ana  lower  ranks,  in  the  East. 

" '  The  enormous  mass  of  female  profligacy  which  overspreads  all 
our  great  towns  is  there  almost  unknown.  From  the  seclusion  of 
the  harem  have,  in  the  middle  classes,  flowed  purer  manners  and  a 
more  elevated  character  than  has  resulted  from  the  constant  inter- 
mixture of  the  sexes,  and  the  vehement  passions  to  which  it  gives 
rise.' 

"  Again,  by  the  employment  of  females  in  the  manner  which  we 
oppose,  the  male  sex  is  thrown  out  of  employment  for  which  it  is 
better  fitted.  And  what  is  one  great  inducement  to  employ  female 
labour  P  Undoubtedly  its  cheapness.  In  the  oases  which  I  have 
referred  to,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  the  girls  are  paid  fivepence 
and  siiroence  per  day ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ely,  what  is 
called  the  gang  system  is  largely  adopted.  A  man,  called  a  ganger, 
has  under  him  thirty  or  forty  boys,  girls,  and  women*  the  boys  and 
forhs  being  of  all  ages  between  twelve  and  twenty.  These  go  to 
dieir  labcmr  in  company ;  they  weed  together ;  they  return  home 
together.  They  receive  fourpence  per  day  for  their  work.  The 
syvtem  is  on  the  increase,  and  its  effects  are  most  demoralizing  and 
inj^ous,  both  individually  and  nationally." 

We  would  here  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  that  argument  used  by 
"  old  stagers,"  and  make  it  serve  a  purpose.  Eailway  travelling, 
steam,  and  telegraphs  were  quite  new  to  every  ope ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  people  could  nqt  see  the  advantages  to  be 
derired  from  the  novelties.  Steam-engines  were  meant  to  super- 
sede manual  labour ;  no  wonder,  then,  if  mechanics  and  labourers 
feared  for  their  livelihood.  But  by  increasing  the  number  of  females 
in  business  of  any  kind  the  number  of  men  employed  must  be  fewer, 
since  female  workmanship  is  performed  by  manual  labour,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  steam  inventions,  by  a  superior  power.  It  is  easy 
to  sit  down  and  write,  "  If  experience  is  worth  anything,  then  it 
would  teach  us  that  if  the  employment  of  females,  in  some  positions 
now  filled  by  youn^  men,  would  tend  to  deprive  those  men  of  occu- 
pation in  that  particular  line,  they  are  freed  for  other  and  perchance 
more  useful  labours  elsewhere.  Perchance,  indeed !  Is  not  the 
market  of  young  men,  open  to  any  employment,  already  full  to 
overflowing  r  In  every  trade,  business,  or  profession,  are  there  not 
hundreds  who  apply  for  a  vacant  situation,  when  they  know  of  it  P 
And  yet  we  have  gentlemen  who  advocate  the  sending  out  of  more 
caodioates  still. 

We  think  we  have  left  untouched  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the 
chief  argument  in  our  favour,  viz.,  the  market,  the  exchange,  the 
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offiee,  and  the  eomiting-lioiiie  are  not  sacli  pn^er  iplianM  for  tiw 
ezaroiae  of  woman's  aofter  powen  mm  a  home,  a  liak  bed,  and  a 
oradle  are.  The  employiaeat  of  woman  in  bueineas  ought  to  be 
diseouraffed,  beeante  eke  ean  hare  no  idea  of  how  to  manage  s 
iiome,  wnen-riie  bee  apent  the  most  ausceptible  period  of  ber  .life 
azaoBg  etcangeis,  and  eoeoes  of  bustling  excitement.  We  do  not 
think  tbafc  "  wben  maaniage  has  withdrawn  euch  yonng- women  from 
their  employments,  and  placed  them  in  the  hemes  of  their  koe* 
bands,"  inetmct  will  taadh  them  the  proper  ingredients  of  cakes  and 
puddissss ;  nor  will  any  innate  &calty  dictate  to  their  bevildessd 
bxaja  men  a  slow  fire  abould  be  need,  or  when  a  qnickonel  ISieae 
things  end  othem  muat  be  learned  in  the  home  drole,  under  the 
M^mal  reof,  or  -else  an  uneomfortable  home  will  he  the  reanlt. 
We  further  think  that  no  man  of  the  middle  and  lower  dasseSt  in 
has  |iroper  senses,  will  wish  to  marry  a  woman  who  baa  aeirer 
leoeiFed  a  woman's  edueation ;  nor  is  it  possible  'that  the  insane 
idea  will  beeome  popular  of  a  young  woman,  spending  a.  couple  c£ 
yearn  in  a  printing  oar  telegraph  offioe,  afterwacai  makiiy  a  model 
wile. 

It  may  be  the  dictates  of  eustom — it  may  be  4he  teachings  dT 
Seripture— it  may  be  ^e  le6S<m  of  ancient  teaohen — it  may  be  the 
seohment  of  moaem  writexe — it  may  be  onr  inetincti— mit  .horn. 
whatever  aouroe  it  come,  we  Jia^e  asi  uacoatneBable  aitmion  to 
aaeiag  women  mixing  pmottseuously  with  men  in  the  nnrsuits  ef 
eomm^ree,  manufaetures,  or  a^eulture.  It  has  an  eru  influence 
on  Ihe  morale  of  both  a^ses ;  jt  unfits  woman  £or  carrying  out  her 
great  business  of  life ;  it  will  increase  that  lack  of  employment  for 
men  which  already  exists. 

Thete  must  be  exceptions  to  oar  rule,  for  aome  females  h^re  no 
home  wheoe  to  learn  their  duties ;  for  these  there  is  but  one  wav 
open*  via.,  to  adopt  a  calling  in  which  onJy<women  are  emploj'ea. 
llay  the  day  be  yet  far  distant  wben  mdmers,  ustexa,  and  witsb 
have  to  meet  the  angry  elashings  of  an  un&dybg  wxnld,  and  to 
brave  the  atorms  of  oommereial  porsnsts.  Bbz^ 


nOBB^T  BLOaMIFlXUX 

ScJLBCXLY  eTer  is -pfenius  paid  its  worth.  The  toils,  Ae  pains,  the 
heart-'tiirobbiz^n  or  the  liene&ctors  cS  soeiety  are  Imt  scanii^ 
xewarded.  GtSHoo  died  reprehended  for  dadbg  to  expound  tliuD 
laws  of  our  solar  system  in  a  manner  consistent  with  reason.  The 
itttentigns  jmd  thou^ts  of  the  founders  of  railways  were  loeiced 
upon  as  .mese  exhalations  of  -brains  In  a  disordexed  state.    JKilteo 
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wnm^jjmbi  ten  90«ad«  lar  the  «nbluM6t  eSitton  tluit  mwriBmed 
fiNM  BifliL'a  8<niL    JBuniB  was  thou^t  nothia^  of  tmtil-he  died. 

fiodel^  lias  progmgaed,  it  is  tnia;  tiaMs  hare  fiiMumied;  tha 
stneaBBi  of  life  1m»  only  isaiied  firon  «ane»g  the  smicU  through  whieli 
it  pcvoojated  «iienl](y,  to  nuabls  over  a  rodcy  bed.  Man's  Blind  is 
the  same— -teinful  of  nMJndioe.  Temiyaon's  "  Maad"  is  plaeed  on 
t^  hjgWet  pinnadile  4»f  tiUme^  Bailey's  "  Eestns  "  moat  fiffHt  its  own 
way,  seoming  the  rebufifs  of  man's  fiokleness.  While  the  world  m 
engrossed  by  a  species  of  Longfellowolatry,  Kingsley  may  whistle 
to  the  winds.  All  petty  authors  must  live  demigods  in  the  temple 
of  obscurity. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  poet;  therelbre  are  they  scarce. 
Shakespere  was  enou|pi  for  one  era ;  Milton  for  anwther.  Little  is 
required  to  make  a  rkffmtr;  th«reibre  ase  they  many.  Proper 
accent,  beautifal  rhythm,  and  eonaouant  jingling,  sweet,  pleasing, 
and  harmonious  to  the  ear,  do  not  ooDstitnte  poetry.  Poet^ 
marches  its  way  right  up  to  the  portals  of  the  soul,  which,  at  ita 
all-powerful  sesame,  open  wide,  and  wiUin^y  Teceiye  its  idesl 
pictures  of  realities.  Poetry  does  not  require  the  *reader  to  be  a 
poet  before  he  can  understand.  To  admire  the  architecture  of  the 
nniTerse,  "the  music  of  the  spheres,"  the  awful  yet  beautiful 
mhlnoitj  of  terrestrial  nature,  does  not  necessitate  man  to  ht 
infinite.  There  is  poetry  in  the  dashing  of  the  swollen  torrent  orer 
t^^iecxpice ;  in  the  tinkling  rill,  as  it  maanden  slowly  through  the 
Tslley ;  in  th^e  soaring  of  iSe  eagle,  higher,  yet  higher,  beyond  the 
hoondary  of  man's  vision ;  in  the  hopping  of  the  wren  from  twig  to 
twig ;  in  the  intricate  formation  ot  the  lord  of  creation ;  in  the 
vheelin^  of  the  minutest  animalculcD  in  a  drop  of  water.  In  all 
natore  tnere  is  poetry ;  and  its  beauty,  grandeur,  and  harmony  are 
manifested  to  us  as  the  glorious  works  of  Divinity. 

Oarpoet  is  not  perleot ;  his  inspiration  is  fidlible.  The  aatiior  of 
Oe  '^FansOT^BiBoy"  is  t^  same  with  tiie  authorof  the  *'Fakenhan 
Ghost."  We  do  not  claim  for  the  "Famer'a  Boy"  anperiority 
ofvr  Thfomaon's  *' Seasons,"  but  the  rhyme  of  the  oneise<{nal  to 
liie  blank  vene  of  the  other.  NatuntUy,  it  would  be  ezpaotod  il» 
'*E9amief%  ^Boj^'  could  be  nothing  move  than  aTensification  of 'the 
"Seasons."  Each  poet  trod  the  same  path,  and  described  the-asBse 
sesnea ;  but  in  Thomson  there  is  noming  ^oomfic^dUike,  neither 
in  ttoenfield  is  there  .anything  Thomson-Mke.  D9^otwithstaadiB|^, 
the  ^(Faamer's  Boy"  it  -noted  for  a  peeahar  iahefent  facaaty,  of 
whidi  the  "  fieasens"  is  destitiite. 

fohnson,  in  his ^  lives  of  tiie  Poets,"  si^v :  ^'Xhe  gveatdafectof 

Ihe'Sassano' is  want  of  method?  but  for  this  Ilmow  not  that  than 

«u  80^  iew«.d|.    Of  many  appearanoes  sobai sling  all  at  ooae,  no 

miopia  bo  given  why  one  shouMl  be  aaentioDed  beroseaaothar ;  yet 

'^  '    Uie  help  of  order,  and  theaeoriositr  is  not  exoiML 

-  7^^         -    ~     " 


W  faspi^HaB  or  eip»otation."    Throughout  «tbe  ^Farmar'a  Boy 
wM  saigas  petffeat  order. 
"~  -iaoBEi  fthe  dsaciiption  4si  «ne  aesne  to  anathar 
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with  a  sudden  bound,  at  onoe  OYeniflielming  the  reader's  under- 
standing ;  and,  "  if  the  understanding  be  compelled  to  take  a  leap, 
and  imagination  and  feeling  do  not  foUow  the  composition  with  equal 
alacrity,"  all  harmonj  is  at  once  destroyed.  Bloomfield,  on  the 
contrary,  transplants  himself  into  his  reader's  position,  which 
enables  him  to  wrap  his  descriptions  in  a  pleasing  simplicity. 

Thomson  sometimes  is  too  copious,  abounding  in  rotundity. 
Take  his  commencement  of  Spring  :— 

"  See  where  early  Winter  pusees  off, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  hie  ruffian  blasts. 
His  blasts  obey;  and  qnit  the  howling  hill, 
The  shattered  fSMnest,  and  the  ravaged  vale; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch, 
DissolTing  snows,  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky." 

Compare  it  with  Bloomfield's : — 

**  Fled  now  the  sullen  murmnrs  of  the  north, 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth; 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky, 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gazing  eje.** 

What  turgidness  and  harshness  in  the  former!  What  terseness, 
combined  with  tenderness  and  pathos,  in  the  latter!  Con^are, 
a^ain,  Thomson's  effect  of  Spring,  in  which  he  goes  through  a  long- 
wmded  description  of  nature  in  the  "  Flowers,"  with  Bloomfield's :— - 

**  Wide  o*er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisturo  strong, 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower,  or  creeps  along 
The  mellowed  soil;  imbibing  fairer  hues. 
Or  sweets  from  fragrant  showers  and  evening  dews.** 

Thomson's  ceaseless  sameness  has  a  destructiye  influence  on 
his  beautiful  imagery.  Bloomfield's  pithy  expressions  set  off  his 
ideas  with  considerable  advantage. 

Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  not  in  the  least  to  depreciate 
Thomson.  That  were  unavailing,  were  we  to  attempt  it.  We 
seek  rather  to  point  out  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  two 
poets. 

"  A  poet  of  original  genius,"  says  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  "  Dissertation 
on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,"  "  is  always  distinguished  bj  his  talent 
for  description.  A  second-rate  writer  discerns  nothmg  new  or 
peculiar  in  the  object  he  means  to  describe.  His  conceptions  of  it 
are  va^pe  and  loose ;  his  expressions  feeble ;  and,  of  course,  thd 
object  IS  presented  to  us  indistinctly  and  as  through  a  cloud.  But 
a  true  poet  makes  us  ima^e  that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes ;  hb 
catches  the  distinguishing  features ;  he  gives  it  the  colours  oi  life 
and  reality ;  he  puoes  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could  copy 
after  him.  This  hapi>y  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, which  first  receives  a  strong  impression  of  the  object;  and 
then,  by  a  proper  selection  of  capital  picturesque  oireumitanoea 
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employed  in  describing  it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  fall 
force  to  the  imagination  of  others."  l^e-eminently  is  Bloomfield 
distinij^shed  for  his  lively  imagination.  His  poetry,  when  incine- 
rated in  Horace's  crucible,  runs  ont,  not  one  iota  damaged.  Conld 
anything  less  be  expected  from  one  whose  sonl  was  {Rowing  with 
the  lofhest  and  sublimest  conceptions?  In  the  conciseness  and 
simplicity  of  his  descriptions  pomponsness  is  excluded.  His  senti- 
ments Kte  set  off  with  no  "  red  morocco  and  burnt  cork  sublimity." 
Take  Uiat  portion  of  his  "Winter*'  where  Giles  is  described 
issuing  firom  tne  fireside  to  **  tell"  his  little  flock  :— 

*<  Glad  if  the  fall  orb'd  moon  ulata  hia  oy«i, 
And  thnogh  th*  unbroken  stUlneaa  of  the  night 
Shad  on  bis  path  har  boaaia  of  ehaaring  light, 
With  lanntVing  atap  ha  olimba  tha  distant  ttila, 
Whilat  all  aroond  him  waara  a  placid  amiJa; 
Thara  Tiaws  the  white  rob'd  doada  in  clnatera  driTen, 
And  all  tha  gloriona  pageantrj  of  heaven. 
Low,  on  the  ntmoat  boundary  of  the  eight. 
The  riaing  rapoora  citch  the  silver  light; 
Thence  Fancy  measures,  aa  thej  parting  fly, 
Which  first  will  throw  ita  ahadow  on  the  eye, 
Paeeing  the  sonrce  of  light;  and  thence  away, 
Snoceeded  quick  by  brighter  atiU  than  they. 
Far  yet  abore  these  wafted  clonds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene) 
Others,  detach'd  in  rangea  through  the  air, 
Spotless  aa  snow,  and  countless  aa  they're  fidr, 
Scattered  immensely  wide  from  eaat  to  west, 
The  beanteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  reat. 
These,  to  the  raptnr'd  mind,  aloud  proclaim 
Their  mighty  Shepherd*a  averlaating  name. 

Whilat  thua  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climha  the  atUl  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll, 
And  looa'd  Imagination  sooLiing  goes 
High  o*er  his  home^  and  all  hia  little  woca. 
Time  gUdee  away.** 

This  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  Had  the  poet  displayed  more 
or  less  imagination,  its  beauty  had  been  lost.  How  explicit  the 
expression — "the  glorious  pageantry  of  heaven."  In  it  are  em- 
bodied all  the  particularities  of  Addison's  celebrated  Hymn  of 
Praise,  yet  with  no  derogation  of  beauty.  But  enough  of  the 
"Farmer's  Boy."  It  must  be  its  "own  trumpeter."  Let  the 
readers  of  the  BritUh  Controversialist  make  themselres  acquainted 
with  the  shoemaker  poet,  and  they  will  be  well  rewarded.  Far 
more  so  than  he  was.    He  lived  like  a 

**  Lone  soul,  whom  no  one  sees.** 

Wc  close  with  twostonza?  from  his  "  Shooter's  Hill,"  remarkable 
as  showing  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  gratitude  paid  to  talent : — 
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Tft  mt  wiHn  pebbtes  ftrm  my  bcd^ 
Wfanre  sl»pes  and  eekon  ■catUnd  li«. 

Is  ▼tryjog  nuUioBB  totmA  mj  bMd. 
The  sool  rej<MeM  wb«n  alone, 

And  feels  her  gloriooi  empiie  fres| 
S«8  God  in  every  Bbining  Bto&e, 

And  revelji  in  variety. 

'*  Ab,  mel  perbaps  witbia  my  Brfi;bt, 
Dtep  in  tbe  milhig  dales  belov, 
GigoMtic  taUnU^  Heavena  pure  Ughtf 

AndiM  the rajw  ofgrnkm^ffUum 
In  Bomut  itme  so^  uArnn  nvone  Me* 

With  power  and  will  to  say, '  /briae^' 
Or  ebae  away  the  slow  disease. 
And  Wastes  foul  pietore  from  hia  eyea»" 
Haverfordiomt  Alevs. 
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Sakuel  Booebs,  who,  at  a  very  adyanced  age,  was  recently 
added  to  the  list  of  our  departed  po«tB,  was  the  son  of  a  banker  in 
London,  and  was  through  life  a  member  of  the  bankingr  firm.  In 
the  same  year  as  Barns  first  pnblished  his  poems,  by  snoscription, 
Bogers  issued  the  "  Ode  to  SuperstitioD,'  and,  we  think,  in  the 
same  volume,  other  minor  noems — ^paying  a  sum  of  money  to 
enable  his  publisher  to  give  tnem  to  the  world.  Subsequently,  he 
published  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  a  poem  in  two  parts,  and 
afterwards  "Italy,"  a  series  of  poetic  sketches,  he  having  first 
visited  that  land.  The  "  fleassres  of  Memoiy"  took  nine  years, 
and  "  Italy"  sixteen  years  to  oompleite ;  and  whether  the  writer 
only  wrote  at  distant  intervals,  or  employed  himself  frequently  in 
careful  elaboration,  we  can  readily  nnderstcaid  that  we  have  very 
mature  productions,  whatever  be  their  poetical  valtie.  £10,000  was, 
we  believe,  expended  by  the  banking  firm  to  bring  out  "Italy." 
The  outward  advantages  which  our  poet  has  had  have  been  great. 
His  fiftme  was  establisned  from  the  nrst,  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when  he  appeared  there  was  a  Iftpfio  between  one 
race  of  poets  and  another— the  fires  of  Bums  and  Wordsworth  were 
only  beginning  to  glimmer.  He  was  brought  up  from  the  first  in 
opulence,  livea  in  a  splendid  mansion,  formed  friendships  with  the 
great  of  the  earth,  and  with  poets  in  general,  and  he  exercised  a 
generous  hospitali^.  His  has  been  a  life  comparatively  free  from 
care,  unclouded  and  bronze-coloured.  Yet  this  may  have  tended 
to  unnerve  his  arm,  and  have  prevented  him  from  exerting  himself, 
either  by  digging  deeply  into  his  own  mind,  and  leading  him  to 
sympatmze  more  proioundly  with  human  care  and  sorrow,  and  so 
reacn  to  the  conception  of  poetry t  not  merely  as  the  ornate  painting 
of  scenes  for  the  eye  to  admire,  but  something  to  instruct  the  minc^ 
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and  |make  the  henkMhrtdm  with  ftnerooB  emoHam^ — ^and,  at  the 
aame  time,  taking  away  the  drawing-room  appearance  which  his 
works  poMCBS. 

The  work,  the  "Pleaanres  of  Memory/*  is  a  series  ofpictures  or 
iUnstrations,  in  one  poern^  of  that  mental  innotion.  Ijie  most  of 
tiiese  iUnstrations  are  exceedingly  general,  and  sometimes  vague. 
The  second  part  contaiaa^  near&e  ^ose,  »  tale^  tbeiu^  we  think  a 
poor  one,  and  the  poem  ooai^tidee  with  vanons  particii&irs  regarding 
Memory,  crowded  together,  and  thus- showing  that  the  subject  has 
not  been  sufficiently  handled,  and  probably  that  it  remains  for  some 
future  poet  to  do  justice  to  it,  as  Campbell  has  done  to  "  Hope.'^ 
While  ti^  more  disagreeable  features  of  Memory  are  not  unnoticedy 
the  general  impression  is  one,  not,  perhaps,  improperly,  of  a  pleasing 
kind.  3Cemory  is  silvered  over  with  a.  mooned  mist,  and  as.  we  gaze 
back  upcm  it,  many  afair,  happy  scene,  is  coloured  before  us  with 
nenave  hueSi  whicn. belong  alone  to  it,  like  the  appearance  of  the 
fading  evening,  in  comparison  with  Hope's  brilliancy  of  day.  In 
these  pictures  there  is  a  wild  beauty,  and  often  a  sweet,  though 
humble  fancy, — and  a.  few  of  these  may  be  here  introdnced : — 

**  Mark  jon  old  maaioii,  frowning  tJiroagh  tin  trwa^ 
TFAsM  h^Omo  turret  woot  tie  wMitUi^  brnju  ; 
That  casement,  circl'd  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  egres  tho  light  oif  heaven  oenrej'd: 
The  msaWariBg  gateway  strews  the  grsss-gfomLOoart, 
Onoe  the  eaten  seen*  of  maay  a  jimple  spovt^ 
When  nature  pleased — for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promi»*d  what  the  fancy  diew.** 

"  'Twas  hece^at  eve,  we  fonn'd  our  faery  ring, 
And  fancy  flattered  on  her  wildest  wing; 
And  HiU^  toith  henUdrtfs  rieh  kftea  inysresi. 
On  the  dim  window  gXowM  thej^ietur^d  creaC* 

**  The  doekstfll  poiotfrits  monl  to  the  bseit: 
That  £iithfnl  monitor  'twas  heaven  to  hear, 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promis*d  pleasure  near; 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime. 
Forgot  to  trace  the  feather'd  feet  of  time  f 


"  ChUdhood's  lev'd  gieop 
The  tangled  weed*waAk,  and  the  taited  green; 
IndalgeBiBMsery  wakes,  and,  lol  they  live^ 
Clot£d  vfOh/ar  to/kr  hues  than  eiffht  can  gtveJ* 

'*  To  thee  belong 
The  ssge's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  eofimted  viewe  th^  tnape  gUui  rtoealtf 
When  o'er  the  landscape  Time's  veak  twSight  iteaU!^ 

*^  SmeeLmemmrpJ  w^iedhg  tkjf  gentie  gaie^ 
Oft  hjlMc  Mtream  of  time  I  iwm  m^  tot/, 
To  «MV  the  faery  hamU  of  long  hat  houn, 
BtBti  with  far  greener  ehadeSffarfreeherJhwertJ* 
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GBEENWIGH  AND  CHELSEA  HOSPITALS. 

"  Hall,  noblest  stractores,  imaged  m  the  wave! 
A  nation*!  grateful  tribute  to  the  bnve; 
Hail!  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  bail! 
That  oft  arrest  the  wandermg  ttranger^s  mU.  , 

**  Long  have  je  heard  the  narcatiTes  of  age, 
The  battle's  haToe,  and  the  tempest's  rsge; 
Loni;  have  ye  known  Beflection's  genial  raj 
GUd  the  ctdm  dote  of  Valow*t  varunu  dajf,** 

After  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  imperfection,  both  in  single 
lines  and  in  a  few  of  the  illostrations  used  by  Bogers,  in  the  poem 
referred  to ;  for  instance,  where,  referring  to  the  pigeon,  he  iniorms 
us  that,  thongh  rocks  were  piled  on  rocks,  and  mountains  on  moun- 
tains, this  would  not  preyent  the  bird's  return;  or  the  following 
passages — ^poverty-stricKen,  certainly — but  on  a  par  with  not  a  little 
in  the  poem : — 

"  Oft,  fancy-led,  at  eTtmng^a/earfid  hour, 
WiUi  startled  step  we  scal'd  the  lonely  tower, 
O'er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  loeep, 
Murder*d  bg  ruffian  hands^  when  tmSUng  in  its  eleep,** 

**  These  nuubetSj  cas*d  with  venerable  mst, 
WeloaaCd  the  wHd  bee  home^  on  wearied  wing, 
Laden  with  moeete^  the  choicest  of  ike  Spring^ 

The  style  of  the  poem  is  that  of  Groldsmith;  and  from  him, 
Epgers,  also,  very  absurdly  quotes ;  yet  the  Terse  has,  in  general, 
great  smoothness,  and  the  language  is  well  adapted  to  the  subject, 
as  may  be  observed  from  the  passages  we  have  introduced ;  and  it 
will  be  also  seen  that  much  of  their  beauty  consists  in  a  turn  of 
eaDpressian,  or  peculiarity  of  language,  which  lights  up  iiie  whole 
picture.  But  referring  more  especially  to  this  point,  we  quote  the 
following  lines : — 

*'  Not  till  the  roshing  winds  forget  to  rave, 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reJlecUd  on  iks  waive; 
When  sober  judgment  has  his  throne  resign*d, 
She  smiles  awag  the  terrors  of  Ike  wUndf 
Each  osier  ids,  inverted  o*er  the  wom. 
Through  motWs greg mist  its  melting eoiours gave,* 

The  "  Ode  to  Superstition"  is  a  very  poor  affair,  but  the  few 
minor  poems  which  accompany  it  are  extremely  beautiful,  or, 
rather,  some  of  them  are  very  pretty ; — ^they  paint  a  small  scene 
with  much  elaboration,  and  fine  colouring,  and  with  exquisite  taste, 
or  brine;  out  very  well  a  pleasing  sentiment  or  idea ;  and,  indeed, 
our  only  regret  is  that  these  poems  are  so  few  in  number ;  for  a 
considerable  number  more,  we  would  willingly  haye  sacrificed 
"  Italy,"  however  gorgeous  and  ornate  that  work  is ;  though,  of 
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J»  lie  tmdd  noi  pkoe  the  writer  ampog  the  higher  cUmii  ef 

poeliu    WeqiHilfrihe  liacs  "Oa  m  Tear/'  whu^,  we  nee^ not  iay, 
are  naifae  m  fiMiey>  and  beautiful  in  idea ;  and  also  tkoie  oa  a 


battarfty:^ 

"  Oh,  til  At  the  chemist's  magic  art 

Could  erystallSxe  this  eaered  treaaim! 
Loo^  should  it  glitter  near  mj  heart,— 
A  eaored  eonree  of  penrfTe  pleamirv. 

"  The  little  hrilliaot,  ere  it  fell, 

Ite  Instre  caaght  from  Ch)oe*8  eye; 
Then,  trembling,  left  ite  coral  cell, — 
The  epriog  of  senBibilitj. 

"  Sweet  drop  of  pore  and  pearly  light, 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtae  shine; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  brigbt, 
Than  any  gem  thtt  gilds  the  mine. 

**  Benign  restorer  of  the  seal, 
Who  erer  fly'st  to  bring  relief. 
When  first  she  feels  the  rode  control 
Of  lore  or  pity,  joy  or  grief. 

"  The  sage's  and  the  poet*B  theme, 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age, — 
Thou  charm'st  in  fancy's  idle  dream,-— 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 

"  That  ymrj  law  wfaioli  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bida  it  trieUe  tmm  its  aeoroe, — 
That  law  prewrtcs  the  earthly  sphere, 
And  gnidea  the  plaoeta  in  their  ooorse." 

TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

**  Child  of  the  sun!  pursue  thy  raptorous  flight! 
Mingling  with  her  thoa  lov'ttt  in  fields  of  light ; 
And  where  the  flowen  of  Pandise  unfold, 
Quaff  fragrant  neetar  from  their  cope  of  gold; 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  eveiung  sky, 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstacy: 
Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrought  a  home  and  slept. 
Aad  such  is  man;  soon  from  bis  cell  of  clay 
To  bunt  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  pf  day." 

**  Italy"  conaiBtB  of  a  aeries  of  short  poems  in  blank  yerse,  illas- 
tnttiTe  of  Italian  scenes  and  erents,  displaying  the  graces  x>f  ornate 
Action,  elabontte  pointing,  and  claasic  refinement  and  enthusiasm ; 
and  it  may  be  called  the  author's  greatest  werk.    The  style  is 
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loftier  than  that  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Meinory ;"  the  poet  leares 
Goldsmith,  and  evidently  aoknowledffes  Wordsworth  as  nis  master. 
It  has  a  great  deal  more  richness  andcoloorinff  than  Wordsworth's 
blank  yerse  in  general,  and  displays  more  of  the  gems  of  classic 
lore ;  but  it  wants  his  philosophic  depth  and  imaginative  originality. 
Beyond  the  many  beautiful  pictures  and  ornate  hues  the  work  has 
little  to  recommend  it ;  a  vem  of  ori^^inal  thinking  it  has  not,  nor 
does  it  thrill  the  human  sympathies.  A  few  passages  we  now 
quote : — 

"  There  u  a  glorionB  city  in  th«  aea; 
The  aea  is  in  the  broad  and  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing,  and  the  salt  sea-weeds 
Cling  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea, 
InTisible;  and  from  the  land  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  citj,  steering  in, 
And  gliding  np  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 
So  smoothly,  nlently.    By  many  a  dome, 
Mosqne-Iike,  and  many  a  stately  portico— 
The  statnee  ranged  along  an  azure  sky; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  pride, 
Of  old  tile  residence  of  merchant-kings; 
The  fronts  of  some^  though  Time  had  shatter*d  them, 
Still  glowing  with  the  ridiest  hues  of  art, 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o*er. 


It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  qnany, 
And  richly  wrought  with  many  a  high  relidf; 
Greek  sculpture,  in  some  earlier  day,  perhaps, 
A  tomb,  and  hononr'd  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  from  the  rock  fllled  and  o'erflowed. 
Then  dashed  away,  playing  the  prodigal; 
And  soon  was  lost,  stealing  unseen,  unhcSud. 

•  •  »  •  • 

No  noise  b  heard, 
Sare  where  the  mgged  bear  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
Howl  in  the  upper  regions;  or  a  JUh 
L&tpt  in  ikiB  gilfbmBatk 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  one  by  one  the  fishing  boats  come  forth. 
Each  with  its  glittering  lantern  at  the  prow, 
And  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evamg  Ayaui 
SUais  cl'er  ike  trtmblmg  wofert. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  lute  or  mandoline,  accompanied 

Bf  mopjf  a  voice  jfet  saeeter  than  ikeir  own. 
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Bar  ihort  tnoaee, 
Short  M  it  wu,  had,  IiIm  a  ehaimad  oop, 
Bertond  his  ipirits. 


At  length  tha  stm 
Departed,  seUmg  ma  tea  of  gold. 


Strange  pmfmmu  rose,  as  to  each, 

From  flowers  thai  mmistertd  UbB  wueem  spMu.* 


It  may  be  mentioned,  that  yarioiu  lines  of  Sogers — ^wliose  poetry 
has,  as  we  may  have  obseired,  a  good  deal  of  the  aphoristic  cha- 
racter— have  found  their  way  into  onr  current  literature ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  last  Terse  of  the  poem  on  the  tear,  and  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  address  to  the  butterfly,  and  the  following,  firom 
"  Italy :"— 

"  Each  diff,  sad  headJand,  and  gresD  pronMotory, 
GiaTeo,  to  their  ejea,  with  rcMids  ciif  tha  past, 
That  prompt  to  horo-worahip  * 

We  have  ineidentally  ghren  our  view  of  Bogers'  poetry,  in  refer- 
ring to  his  particular  works.  He  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  a  hig^ 
raiuc  aA  a  poet ;  he  wants  depth,  eames&ess,  and  force ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  his  poem,  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  can  long 
surrive,  except,  perhaps,  as  an  humble  companion  to  the  *'  Pleasnrea 
of  Hope ;"  and  we  have  similar  doubts  regarding  his  other  writings, 
firom  thinr  genersl  want  of  human  interest ;  and  yet,  this  not 
beinff  made  up  to  the  few  bj  metaphysical  refinements,  or  originalitj 
of  tEou^t,  his  poefciy  displavs  beauty  of  language,  richness  <x 
'dcBcription,  and  nne  taste ;  and  while  he  may  not  be  classed  amooff 
the  greatest,  he  cannot  be  nlaoed  merely  among  the  minor  poets  m 
our  country.  His  is  a  small  shrine,  very  apt  to  oe  forgotten  amidst 
the  jewelled  glory  which  biases  unon  us  mm  so  many  a  <}uarter  in 
the  temple  of  Bnglish  poetry ;  a  snrine  which,  when  we  Tisit  it,  we 
hare  no  feeling  of  worship,  but  only  of  admiration ;  but  one  deco- 
rated with  richly  chased  ornaments,  surrounded  by  elaborate  paint- 
ings, all  mellowed  by  the  ^Iden  Ijght  of  the  beautiful,  and  filled 
with  a  fragrance  which,  as  it  steals  oyer  the  soul,  toudies  it  with 
the  enchantment  of  a  dream*  T.  IT. 


Thsbb  is  a  troublesome  humour  some  men  hare,  that  if  they  may 
not  lead,  they  will  not  follow ;  but  had  rather  a  thin^  were  never 
done,  than  not  done  thenr  own  way,  though  otherwise  yefy  de- 
sirable. This  oomea  of  an  oyer-folneas  of  ourselTes,  and  shows 
we  are  more  ooncemed  for  praise,  than  the  success  of  what  we 
think  a  good  thing.— Dr.  21  AZ^sr. 


I 
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The  Autobiograpkjf  of  Leigh  Sunt,    LoDdon :  Smith,  Elder,  &,  Co. 

Fbw  more  acceptable  republications  could  have  been  selected  to 
appear  in  "  a  new  and  cheaper  edition,  reyised  by  the  author ;  with 
farther  revision  and  an  introduction  by  his  eldest  son,"  Thornton 
Hunt  (bom  1810),  author  in  1840  of  "The  Foster  Brothers,"  a 
BOYel,  &c.,  than  thk  *'  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt :  price  half* 
arcruwu.** 

The  chief  events  of  the  life  of  this  poet  and  essayist  are  well 
known.  His  Barbadoeae  and  Amerieaai  parentage,  and  his  almost 
London  birth  at  Southgate,  in  Middlesex,  in  1784.  His  father  was 
the  Eev.  J.  Hunt,  tutor  to  Lord  Oha&dos,  after  whose  nephew 
and  heir,  Mr.  Leigh,  the  author  of  "  The  Seer'*  was  named ;  and 
hit  mother  waa  Mary  Sheweli,  the  daughter  of  a  Fhiladelphian 
BMrehant,  whose  sister  became  the  wife  of  West,  the  painter.  He 
was  edacated  in  Christ's  Hospital  from  his  seventh  t31  his  fifteenth 
year.  Thereafter  he  went  to  **  that  gloomnest  of  all  darkness  pal- 
pable," a  lawyer's  office,  for  his  brother  Stephen  was  aa  attornerr* 
Then  he  becuie  a  elerk  in  the  War  Office,  theatrical  critic  for  lie 
New^  oondueted  bv  hia  broths  John.  In  1802,  h»  father  had 
BTondhr  published,  by  subscription,  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Javemlia."  In 
1808,  The  Exammer  waa  set  afoot ;  and  in  1809,  Hunt  maarried  a 
BB«rt  young  milliner,  Mary  Ann  Kent,  and  in  1811  was  prose- 
eated  by  the  Attomey-C^meval,  defended .  by  Brougham,  aad 
emped,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  1812,  he  was  tried  asliiB,  aad 
was  sentenced  to  spend  two  yeara  in  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol,  send 
became  a  notoriety.  Byron  and  Moore,  Haslitt  and  Lamb,  Pitman 
amdCowden  Clarke,  Mitchell  and  B^u*ne8  (of  the  Timet),  old  school* 
fbUows,  visited  him  in  prison,  and  Shelley  became  his  *'  friend  of 
friaads"  then.  '*  The  Story  of  Rimini"  ww  published  in  1816. 
He  started  the  Ifidicator^  and  issued  "Foliage,"  and  the  "Feast 
of  the  Poets,"  afterwards.  In  1822,  he  went  to  Italy  to  co-operate 
with  Lord  Byron  on  the  Liberal,  which  did  not  sell,  and  was  not 
conducted  liberally.  He  saw  the  cremation  and  interment  of 
Shelley.  He  started  the  Companion,  Wrote  "Sir  Balph  Esher," 
aad  conducted  The  (Daily)  Tattler,  ].830— 33,  in  which  latter  year 
he  republished  his  poetical  works  by  subscription.  He  co- 
operated on  the  True  8un  wif^  Blanchard  and  Jerrold,  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  and  Westmintter  Reviews,  edited  The  London 
Journal  and  The  Monthly  Mepontoty,  to  whidi  Mffl,  Fox,  Home, 
Luidor,  Ac,,  were  contriSutors,  and  composed  **  Captain  Pen  and 
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Cflptam  Brord"  (ia3&).  <^The  Legend  of  Floraice"  (1840);  ^^A 
PIaj  and  the  Palfrey/'  a  namtiva  poem ;  three  other  Playft.  jret 
tinpubltshed,  aIbo  proceeded  from  nis  pen.  Them  those  clwioe 
selections  and  genially  appreciative  criticisms  in  "  Imagination  and 
ISmiej:'  "  Wit  aad  Homw;'  "  The  Jar  of  Hoae;^,"  <«  The  Book 
Ibr  a  Cetmer,"  wero  apna  off  from  the  aonfce  poetic  Invin  «f  the 
anthox.  His  "  Tabie-talk  **  is  ingenioos  aad  pleasing,  and  tha 
^  Men,  Woaun*  asid  Books,"  to  whma  he  introdiioea  «s»  deUghfe  «f 
atouee. 

The  *' Stories  from  the  Italian  Poeto/' whkh  bwa^t  a  taata  iat 
State,  Petrardi,  Boeoacio,  Arioato,  Pnki,  Ac.,  into  the  power 
Off  4he  mere  Kngjiah  seeder,  aad  the  hiogvafiiiiee  of  WydMrley, 
Confrere,  Yaafbtn^  aad  Farqnhar,— light*  garrolous,  cMaltory, 
aad  manneristic,  were  predoced  as  tasks,  and  bear  the  maiks  of 
**  makiog  a  oaae"  in  them.  "  The  Town,"  a  most  delicioas  book  of 
goaauiry,  we  also  owe  to  him^  as  well  as  the  "  Oid  Court  Sdbvrb/' 
which  is  almost  as  oapfetratieg.  Even  "  The  Beligion  of  the  Hearty" 
coming  as  it  does  from  Leigh  Hunt,  wo  read,  think  over,  ehaho  ovr 
head,  and  forgive.  The  beaefii  performances  ia  which  Dickens,  Fors- 
ter,  and  Jerrold,  took  part, — hie  pension*  gianted  ia  1847, — lus  Trnani 
fold  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  and  especially  his  dosing 
papers  in  the  Spectator,  then  edited  by  hie  son,  Thornton  Hunt,— 
and  lastly  his  death,  August  28th,  1859, —  all  these  things  are 
known  to  the  pablic.  But  in  this  Autobiography  the  charm  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  very  spirit  lives, — not  as  the  Skimpole  of  Dickens, 
bat  as  a  sort  of  Spensenanized  Lamb.  The  impalpable  imper- 
soaality,  and  yet  the  inconsiderate  selfishness  of  me  fictitious 
aaneatwe,  are  not  the  troe  essentials  of  the  Biaa»  but  they  are  tha 
anagiaative  ongraftings  of  a  fietionist.  The  simplicity^  aoid  kiad* 
liness  of  Leigh  Hunt  were  proverbs.  The  ontspeafcmg  hoaeetf 
«f  the  man  nas  been  everywhere  acknowledged,  and  in  An 
book  we  find  it  pre-eminently  mamfested.  It  is  unequirocs^ 
dtan^teristtc,  and  is  filled  with  notices  of  men  in  whom  tnewwld  s 
interest  is  not  likely  soon  to  die, — Keats,  Shelley,  Byron,  Lamb, 
Hook.  Matthews,  Carlyle,  and  many  others,  are  pictured  or  men- 
tioned. Then  we  have  notices  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  of  thepolitica  of  the  early  part  of  this  century ;  of  life  in 
Genoa.  Plorence,  Pisa,  Paris,  &c. ;  and  we  have  that  ever-interest- 
ing detail  of  Christ's  Hospital  school-life  which  Lamb,  Coleridge, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  have  enshrined  in  memories  much  more  firmly 
Ham  cren  '^  Tom  Biown's  Sdiool  Days."  Leigh  Hunt  was  kindly 
by  nature,  devor,  sketchy,  poetical,  political,  full  of  readusg,  rum, 
talkatire,  fnU  of  ^e  power  of  enjoyment,  though  often  lading  Hie 
opportunity.  We  shall  not  attempt  in  a  few  words  to  characterise 
his  genios, — ^the  unworn  attractiveness  he  gives  to  everjtiiing  he 
says,  the  cheering  and  beautiful,  benign  and  genial,  kindly  and 
refreshing,  candid  and  liberal  objective  enjojability  he  makes 
everything  assume ;  we  shall  ooly  say  that  this  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
a  book  to  be  read  oaly^  but  to  be  esjoyed  and  delighted  in. 
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Tke  Bhetorie  of  Chmoenaium,  By  C.  W.  Hs&tet.  Edited,  with 
Introdaction,  by  the  Ber.  Stephbk  Jbvkbb,  M.A.  London: 
Bichard  Bentley. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  work  oriflinally  pnblished  in  America ;  but 
it  is  gieatly  emarsed  and  enriched  by^  the  jodidons  and  aententiont 
remarks  of  the  English  editor.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  "an 
Original  Monoffrapn  on  Conrersation,"  and  contains  as  much 
instraction  on  the  art  and  ethics  of  taljdng  as  the  most  ambitions 
aspirant  after  colloquial  ezodlence  could  reasonably  desire.  The 
author  divides  his  work  into  four  parts,  treating  respeotiTelT  of  the 
**  Laws  of  Conversation  ;'*  the  "  Yioes  of  Conversation ;"  "  fielps  to 
Conversation ;"  and  the  **  Uses  of  Conversation  ;'*  and  the  whole  is 
followed  by  that  veiy  rare  thing,  an  intereiiing  appendix,  in  wluch 
we  have  a  risunU  of  the  history  of  "  Conversation  Clubs."  The 
work  may  be  read  with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  and  contains 
many  hints  wordiy  of  being  stored  in  the  memory,  and  applied  to 
theguidance  of  both  tongue  and  heart. 

The  foUowing  extract,  from  the  chapter  on  "Discussions,"  we 
commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers :— 

"Diaooisen  ehoold  b^gin  bj  uoatBuung  wfaether  tiMf  can  agree  on  aome 
laodamental  principle,  or  on  anj  ooDditioos  aa  to  the  kind  of  teattmoiiy  to  bo 
adndttod;  aa,  wbether  the  aaered  Scriptarea,  or  the  writtoga  of  the  FaUiera,  or 
daoreea  of  ConneilB,  or  tradition,  ia  to  be  allowed  aa  proof. 

**  When  the7  haye  agreed  to  take  aome  oommoo  groond,  let  them  Inqnire  how 
Bear  thej  can  approach  each  other.  Let  them  leaaen  the  diataoce  between  .them 
by  mntnal  oonoesaion,  aaoertaining  the  polnta  of  agreement  rather  than  of  diflbr^ 
anoe.  Thej  ahould  not  aappoae,  becanae  thej  differ  npon  one  point,  thej  mnst 
aeeda  diffur  npon  all.  Thoae  who  are  ignoimnt  of  one  anothei^a  opinioiu  geoanUly 
anppooe  themielvea  to  diaagree  far  more  than  thej  do  in  realitj. 

**  Aa  another  preltminaij,  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  worda  and  phraaea 
vaad  ahonld  be  aettled  between  the  opponeot  and  the  reapondent  Donbtfol  or 
amfaignona  worda  or  terma  ahonld  be  dttfioed  or  rqeoted.  In  manj  oaaea,  where 
the  meaning  of  the  qneation  ia  determined  and  nnderatood,  little,  if  anything,  will 
remain  to  be  done;  whereaa  thoee  who  haatily  enter  npon  tiie  diacnasion  of  a  qnea- 
tioQ  which  thej  do  not  nnderatand,  each,  perhaps,  inwanllj  Ueaang  hia  own  anperior 
aenmen,  and  emnlooa  of  ▼iotoij,  after  having  lost  breath  and  argument,  oonclade 
to  go  back  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  question,  and  find,  to  their  inexpressible 
mortification,  that  thej  have  been  engaged  in  a  mere  logomsohj — not  a  moral,  bnt 
a  verbal,  contest;  that  some  ambignoiu  word,  Tie  wed  from  <Ufferent  pointa,  waa 
the  aole  canae  of  so  mnch  strife. 

**  Beaidea  settling  the  signification  of  words  and  phrases,  the  exact  point  of 
inqnirj  shoald  be  fixed.  It  should  be  mutuallj  understood  whether  the  queatiou 
ia  to  be  discussed  in  a  limited  or  a  general  sense;  and  when  the  quaation  is 
qualified,  there  ahould  be  a  strict  and  honourable  adherence  to  it  A  aegleot 
to  define  positions,  occasions  oonfusion  and  ill-will  Some,  who  leare  the  original 
ground,  and  retreat  to  a  different  question,  resort  to  this  method  of  showing  their 
inabilitj  to  deftiod  their  post,  and  of  begging  a  truce.  He  who  t%kes  a  side  which 
he  at  length  finds  not  to  be  tenable,  ahould  franklj  confees  his  inabilitj  to  main- 
tain it.  Let  him  not  think  it  aa  exposure  of  his  own  weakness;  it  will  be  rscetfud 
at  the  indication  both  of  his  candour  mud  of  his  discrimination.    If  he  atill  persiato 
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in  arguing  a  qnaition  which  the  oompanj  deem  Mttled,  be  expoeee  himself  to 
the  impotatioa  either  of  disingenaooaness  or  of  obtoMnese.  He  who  can  cheerfnllj 
and  nnreaervedlj  own  himself  ooofntedi  has  won  a  more  glorions  yictorj  than  his 
oonfater. 

**  There  is  nothing  helps  to  confirm  men  in  errors  like  the  fear  that  the  rennncia- 
tion  of  them  will  be  reoei?ed  with  npbraidings  bj  their  own  partj,  and  with  exulta- 
tion by  their  opposite  partj.  Were  the  erring  kindlj  and  respectful  I  j  welcomed 
back  to  truth,  thej  would  oftener  return.  Where  there  is  a  whole  partj  readj  to 
break  out  into  a  oontemptuons  laugh  at  a  man's  recantation,  he  is  strongly  tempted 
to  withhold  it  We  should  oooqner  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and  account  it 
enough  that  the  opponent  feels,  without  confinsing,  his  defeat;  but  rather  divert 
him  from  it,  bj  passing  to  another  subject,  even  though  it  should  be  less  import 
tant.  When  Augnatus,  king  of  Poland,  was  brought  into  the  tent  of  Charles  XIII. 
of  Sweden,  who  bad  just  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  Charles  turned  the  couTerution 
wholly  on  his  jack-boots,  telling  Augustus  that  he  had  not  laid  them  aside  for  six 
yean,  except  when  he  went  to  bed.  Let  this  incident  teach  the  victorious  debater 
how  to  sare  his  vanquished  opponent  from  needless  mortification." 

The  work  will  be  a  Buitable  oae  for  the  libraries  of  all  onr 
Literary  Societies. 

The  New  Rrformation,  and  its  Principles.  Tract  No.  1.  London  : 
printed  for  the  New  Beformation  Society.  By  G.  H.  Nichols. 
1861. 

It  would  appear  from  this  publication  that  a  number  of  persons 
hare  banded  themselyes  together  to  promote  a  moTement  which 
has  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  the  Church  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  constitution  of  the  Church,  we  are  told,  comprises  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Canons ;  and  **  in 
beginning  with  the  reform  of  the  Articles,"  "  the  remedy  will  be 
applied  at  the  source  from  which  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the 
dnurch  springs."  The  principles  of  the  Society  are  (1)  the  recogni- 
'tion  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scripture/' — by  whicmis 
meant  the  New  Testament  only,  it  having  "  annulled"  the  Old ; 
(2)  *'  the  Divinity  of  Christ,"  "Ke  being  regarded  as  a  "  manifesta- 
tion "  of  God  the  Father;  His  atonement,  as  commonly  understood, 
being  a  misconception ;  and  conyersion  being  only  a  modification  of 
character  produced  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  Gospel.  These, 
and  similar  principles,  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  Church  Beform 
Bill ;  immediately  after  the  passing  of  which  "  by  the  Crown  and 
Parliament,  the  Society  will  take  up  the  subject  of  reforms  in  the 
Pjrayer  Book,  Serrioes,  and  Canons ;"  but  as  this  event  is  probably 
not  yery  near,  we  may  delay  furUier  notice  of  the  subject  for 
the  present. 

Tke  Thorn  in  the  Flesh :  or  a  New  Explanation  of  2  Cor,  xii.  7. 
H.  J.  Tresidder,  Aye  Maria  Lane.    1860. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  show  that  the  thorn  was  "  an 
unprepossessing  appearance  in  the  flesh,  a  drawback,  a  stumbling- 
blchok  of  offence  in  the  looks"  of  St.  Paul.    This  view  is  grounded 
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fm  an  asBuaied  error  on  the  part  of  ancioDt  traBsenbaM,  and  oa  the 
dumge  of  Saul  into  I^aul, — *'  a  nidcname,"  48noiiB|r  "  tiM  wttma^ 
looking,  sbort,  or  little."  Had  a  little  eonsicteration  Mm  giran  lo 
the  fact  that,  whateyer  may  have  constituted  the  affli^ioB,  it 
was  something  remediable,  and  for  the  remorid  of  which  the 
snjSerer  "Uesought  the  Lord  thrice,"  the  author,  it  appears  to 
OS,  would  have  offered  some  other  explanation  than  the  one  he 
haa  puUiahed.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  makes  the  apostle  siaplr 
ridicnlotts*  If  by  aocident  or  afiOiiction  a  man's  person  is  diafigoredL 
it  is  natoralto  sup^se  he  would  wish  to  be  veslaied ;  hut  it  xaakes 
the  groat  apostle,  mtelleetiiaUv  and  moraliy,  as  BManand  insigni- 
iioant  as  be  is  supposed  to  hare  been  in  physical  appearance, 
to  arg^  that  the  Imrden  of  his  prayer  was  to  be  made  iaiUr  and 
hetier  looking  for  the  gospel's  sake.  However  desirable  it  may  be 
to  have  a  commaDding  physique^  no  sane  mind  coukL  imagine  l^t 
God  would  answer  the  prayer  for  an  addition  of  six  inches  to  his 
he^ht ;  and  yet,  if  this  "  new  explanation"  could  beestaUiahad,  we 
should  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Paul,  at  ose  tune, 
indulged  in  so  puerile  an  expectation, 

Bihle  Difficulties  Earplained.    By  J.  G.  Hewxett,  D.I>.    London: 

H.  «J .  Tresidder,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

Ws  havenmeh  pleasure  in  cordially  reooamending  this  little 
book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  assured  that  tbey  will  find  in 
it  much  Taluable  instruction.  The  author  has  louff  ago  eariked 
for  himself  high  reputation  as  a  biblical  writer,  ana  the  prssent 
Tolume  is  well  calculated  to  add  to  his  usefulness  in  tLds  department. 


The  knowledge  of  languages,  sciences,  histories,  &c^  is  not 
innate  to  us ;  it  doth  not  of  itself  spring  up  in  our  minds ;  it  is  not 
anywaya  incident  by  chance,  or  inmsed  by  grace  (except  rarely  by 
miracle) ;  common  observation  doth  not  produce  it ;  it  cannot  be 
purchased  at  any  rate,  except  for  that  t^  which,  it  was  said  of  old, 
the  gods  sell  all  things,  that  is,  for  pains ;  without  which  the  beet 
wit  and  the  greatest  capacity  ma^  not  render  a  man  learned,  as  the 
best  soil  wiU  not  yield  good  fruit  or  grain,  if  they  be  not  planted 
nor  aown  therein. — 2>r.  Barrow, 

Those  who  have  read  of  everything,  are  thought  to  understand 
ererything  too;  but  it  ia  not  always  so.  Bes&ig  fumishes  tiie 
mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge ;  it  is  thinking  that  makea 
what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  coUeotions ;  unless  we 
chew  them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  vs  strength  and  nourish- 
ment.— John  Locke. 


Fomo  «acTxo9. 


l^atik  Section. 

OEIGINAL  POETBY. 


^       TO-MORROW. 

Bt  the  aUr  portali  of  the  Dight  I  IcMel, 
And  yearn  to  look  btjmad  the  gatee  of  oMrn ; 
But  mortal  heart  azid  finite  thought  muet  reat, 
AoA  draama  nmat  die  before  the  day  ia  baaa. 

By  ik9  saceeaaea  off  to-d«y  I  stand, 
And  amile  a  bleenng  on  the  fatare  years; 
The  happy  heart  rings  its  own  siren  song, 
WhilBt  Hope  makea  diamonds  of  oar  Tory  teara. 

SooaliBBaa  ia  priaon  gloom  of  donhft  I  waepi 
firapiog  all  haavan  with  fear>eawoTen  weeids; . 
Yet  alwaja  toward  the  light  my  soul  will  creep. 
And  hie  whererer  the  first  sunbeam  leads. 

The  marrew  of  oar  hope,  or  Ioto,  or  fear, 
The  aoaFa  to-monvw,  wiho  dare  peophesy? 
A  broken  heart,  a  esewn,  a  fallen  tear  ■■ 
A  throhaf  wo^  a  thntt  of  aoataar. 

By  the  dread  portahi  of  Lifers  night  I  kneel, 
And  pray  the  angel  he  the  stone  may  more; 
And  lo?  the  sedea  fall,  and  I  trembling  read 
The  seal  of  aU  the  future,  **  God  is  Love." 

LoTo  Ughta  the  pathway  of  each  para  inleat 
With  an  eternal  heaToo-ambraoiog  vow. 
LoTo  knom  no  dark  to-morrow;  but,  haavan  aant, 
Alone,  waara  haavan'a  X  am  npoa  her  brmi:. 

COME  AGAIN. 
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Wax.  the  geoefoaa  haast  of  ohUdheod— * 
Happy  heart!  ao  free  from  pain; 
Will  the  merry,  laughing  8pring><Me, 
Can  dawn  muaic  oome  agafat? 

ViU  the  hopea  that  hallowad  sadaaaa— 
Friandahipa  free  from  aelf  or  pain. 
And  the  brdther-Jofing 
Can  the  onoa  kat  coma  again? 

Will  the  nnsuapiciooa  oooTerae 
That  conld  bat  of  self  complain, 
Seeking  not  to  jnask  ooo  motire, — 
May  the  true  iiearl  eoma  agidn? 

Tes;  though  ahadowa  haunt  the  bygone^ 
Though  on  ereiy  hope  a  ataio^ 


And  thoa^  Lore  be  gone  a  pilgrim, 
All  the  gmd  shall  oome  again. 

Come,  when  twilight  stars  are  telling 
Of  the  God-loTO  that  would  fain 
Fold  the  world  in  sinleaa  silence, 
Come^  and  aootba  our  sonb  again. 

Come,  when  passion's  fires  are  paling; 
Come,  when  pride  is  on  the  wane; 
When  our  souls  cease  their  upbraiding 
Come  and  sing  the  old  songs  again. 

Aye]  thoagh  Life  parta  not  her  shadow, 
Pttia  of  heart*  aad  rack  of  brain, 
Momanta  oome  with  angel  pleadings, 
Coma  and  maka  ns  young  again. 
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I  BIT  musing  at  erentida,  work-weary, 
Thought  oomfls  and  noBtles  to  mj  lide, 
And  whiapen,  Wilt  thoa  hon  ahida, 
Wadded  to  all  the  draaiy  paat? 
Or,  wilt  thoa  soar  on  Hope's  light  wing 
Above  the  prison -hoose  of  Pride,>- 
Abore  Regret's  envenomed  sting 
And  seek  for  joys  that  ever  last. 
And  nerer  any  sorrow  bring? 
I  answer  bsck,  '*  My  heart  is  sad, 
Leave  me,  0  Thought,  else  am  I  mad, 

World  weary. 

I  lie  restless  npon  my  ooneh,  so  weary — 
Memory  unbars  the  doors  of  Death; 
And  with  a  deep-drawn  sighing  breath. 
Into  the  crypt  with  her  I  go. 
She  whispers,  *'  See  here  lies  a  love 
Grown*d  with  a  hope, — a  dead  rose- 
wreath; 
And  yonder,  in  a  ghastly  row, 
Lie  false  vows,  grinning  even  now." 


I  cry,  Enooghl  Let  os  above 
Into  the  light  of  lift,  and  pmy 
That  some  sunbeam  may  make  the  day 

Less  dreary. 

I  stand  girded,  and  nuuled,  and  fierce, 

war-iras%; 
Men  all  as  prood,  men  fall  as  strong. 
Pierce  me  with-  tannts;  they  do  me 

wrong; 
And  I,  man-Hke,  with  fighting  faint, 
And  kneeling  giapple  with  despair, 
Till,  ringing  like  an  echo  song, 
I  hear  Hope's  never-ending  plaint: 
Hope,  earth's  best,    sweetest,  holiest 

saint! 
And  straightway  hies  away  tad  Care. 
And  Angels  once  more  fill  the  air; 
And  now  I  tread  the  golden  stair, 

Mo  more  weary. 

Jam.  17, 1861.  loiri. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. 

God  speaks  in  symbols  to  the  human  soul ; 
Nature  is  but  the  type  of  EQs  forethought; 
Even  as  within  the  lake's  calm  depth  is  caught 

The  picture  of  the  all-surrounding  whole. 

Which  glows  above,  or  margins  its  fiur  banka, 
In  reproductive  faithfiilness  and  truth— 
So  ought  our  minds,  enraptured  with  the  ruth 

And  love  of  QoA — despite  the  sadaome  danks 

Of  sin  and  sorrow  that  may  intervene 
Between  our  souls  and  the  suggestiveness 
Of  Nature's  primal  show  of  l^raliness— 

Hold  Him  as  ours.    Hence  scattered  o'er  each  scene, 
Howe'er  sednded  and  untrimmed  the  spot, 
God  sets  before  our  eyes  His  sweet  Forget-^ne-Kot. 

FORGETTING. 
In  the  fsr  twilight  of  our  childhood's  prime 
Live  the  pale  shadows  of  the  loves  of  nome: 
Whilst  on  the  highway  over  the  chasmed  time 
That  arches  then  with  now,  stand  roadside  marks,— 
The  milestones  of  the  years.    Come,  we  will  read : — 
One  runs.  Here  died  childlike  simplicity. 
One,  Here  my  failing  heart  first  leaned  on  Faith. 
One,  Here  I  won  o*er  self  a  victory. 
One,  Here  the  rain-drops  quite  obeeuied  the  sub. 
Here  Death  first  robbed  my  heart  of  earth-content, 
And  taught  me  nobler  hopea,  and  dearer  loves. 
Ah,  Weill  I  wot  what  haa  been  n  with  God; 
I  know  not  if  'tis  best  to  smile  or  weep. 
Bat  yet  I  would  not  blot  one  record  out, 


N. 
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Or  lote  nmembnuiee  of  one  woe  or  joy; 
Or  mia  one  weed,  or  one  poor  fiidod  flower. 

I  never  would  foiget. 


With  the  mjstic  breathing  of  to-day's  great 
So  rippled  on  ite  &ee,  beneath  so  etill. 
We  sink  or  rise,  are  eslm  or  are  disturbed: 
And  tears  and  smiles  are  ever  side  by  side. 
And  friends  aalt  fees  change  places  day  by  day, —    . 
Life  seems  each  hoar  to  have  more  riot  in  it: 
The  storms  rage  loader  as  we  near  the  shore; 
Bat  under  all  lies  the  eternal  ealm. 
Sometimes  our  hopes  pulse  high  with  holy  joy; 
Sometimes  throb  low  with  sorrow  or  depair; 
Sometimes  Love  saddens  into  sighing.    Still, 
Thongh  the  mora  is  dark,  and  all  the  day  is  drear,  . 
Though  bleak  the  highway,  are  the  lanes  not  green? 
We  will  light  the  evening  fires  of  heaven-sent  hopes. 

Nor  ever  dare  forget 

In  the  unsullied  future,  that  to  .some 
Is  fair  as  heaven,  and  to  some  dark  as  hell, 
Lies  our  true  life.    It  is  not  meet  for  us 
To  weigh  to-morrow.    Now  alone  is  ours. 
Great  sorrows,  or  great  loys,  may  wait  for  me. 
And  I  may  fiJl  or  may  hold  firm;  God  knows. 
I  will  endeavour.    If  a  good  aim  falls 
I  shall  not  faint    Poes  not  our  own  fior  world 
Live  on  her  dead,  yet  smile?    Is  not  to-day 
Built  on  the  hearts  of  yesterday?    The  sweet 
Flowers  send  their  tribute  incense  up  to  heaven, 
Altho*  earth  holds  a  lien  upon  their  hearts. 
Thus  may  we  smile,  and  look  toward  the  light 
And  breathe  unhesitating  thanks  to  God, 
And  ever  hope  and  aim,  teid  all  life's  change. 
That  we  may  do  no  deed,  and  think  no  thought, 

That  we  would  finin  forget, 
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I'M  KOT  ALONE. 


Though  from  my  native  land  away. 
And  most  on  earth  I  love  to  own, 
I  still  with  confidence  can  say, 

'*  l*m  not  alone.** 

When  darkness  steals  the  light  of  day, 
And  joyous  birds   have  homeward 
flown, 
AH  variad  Nature  seems  to  say, 

**  Thoa*rt  not  alone.** 

Tboogh  persecution's  sword  be  drawn ; 
And  slander  in  the  breeze  be  blown ; 
And  I  to  all  fiarlorn  appear; 

I'm  not  alone. 


Though  troubles  rise  on  every  hand; 
And  treacherous  friends  my  name 
disown: 
Unmoved  amid  them  all,  I  stand; 

I'm  not  aloufr 

I  neither  wisdom  have,  nor  might, 
But  this  I  to  my  Saviour  own. 
Who  gives  me  strength  and  heavenly 
Ught.— 

Fm  not  alone. 

I  will  not  fear,  then,  what  men  say; 

But  go  unto  my  Father's  throne, — 
His  mighty  arm  shall  be  my  stay:^ 

I'm  not  alone. 
Thbopbtlact. 


JQ4  TBS  ffonc. 

OUGHT  THE  FUGITIVE  SLATE.  Aia)EESOir,  TO  BE  SUE- 
RENDERED  TO  T^ma  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ? 

The  followiofr  attAmamtt  of  the  (lute  «f  tkb  ea»  trt  from  tbe  pen  of  « 
resident  in  Canada,  and  viU  doubllesB  be  penmd  wil^  iBteriet  bj  our  readeri, 
and  assist  them  in  formini^  an  intalligest  opbiion  vpoa  tJiia  qa^^tiott^— 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1853,  a  coloured  man,  by  name  Anderson,  was  tho 
slave  of  another  man,  named  Bnrton,  in  the  State  of  MMSonri.  Anderson  was 
about  that  time  recently  mamed,  and  bis  wife  and  child  were  likewise  the  property 
of  Burton.  For  reasons  not  stated,  Btnton  became  anxions,  in  1853,  to  sell 
Anderson,  and  he  sold  him  to  one  McDonald,  tl»irty«two  miles  off,  retaining  in  his 
own  hands  Anderson^k  wife  and  child.  Anderson  monmed  over  this,  and  deter- 
mined to  escape  to  Canada.  But,  ere  he  did  so,  he  was  resolTsd  to  see  or  eomma- 
nicate  with  his  wife,  that  he  might  urge  her  to  escape  also.  This  necessitated  his 
going  back,  and  lingering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton,  his  former  master. 
While  thus  arranging  for  bis  wil«*a  flight,  and  after  ha  bad  seen  her,  a  planter, 
named  Digges,  met  Anderson  on  his  field  at  noon.  Soma  qnastions  were  asked, 
and  Digges  demanded  a  past,  snapeofeing  Awierson  to  be  a  fogititte.  Of  coarse 
Anderson  had  no  pass;  whareajpon  Diggaa  •rdflsed  hia  slaves  to  take  Anderson 
into  cnstody,  he  having  at  the  demand  for  a  pass  fled  is  ftar.  Tbe  chase  was  a 
long  one.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Anderson  never  really  distanced  hia 
pursuers.  It  also  appears  that  ha  ran  k  a  circle.  Digges  saw  this,  and  crossed 
the  circle  to  intercept  hia  at  a  certain  poiat.  At  this  point  they  accordingly 
met,  Digges  having  a  snail  stick  in  his  hand^  and  Andatsoa  a  laif;e  open  knife. 
The  result  was,  that  the  slave  stabbed  Digges  oace  in  the  heart,  and  again,  when 
he  had  fallen,  in  the  back.  The  pursuit  was  tfcea  at  an  end.  Anderson  escaped 
to  Canada ;  and  Digges  was  carri«il  away  to  die;  The  wife  aad  child  also  escaped, 
and  for  seven  years  they  lived  decently  toigeiber  in  Canada.  Bat  negroee  are  apt 
to  boast;  and  Anderson  boaafted  of  ^s  prowess  in  kiUiag  Digges — ^a  fact  which 
was  communicated  by  aootbar  coloured  man  to  the  aatbocities  in  the  United 
States,  who  in  due  fotm  demanded  the  rendition  of  Anderson  on  a  charge  of 
mnrder.  On  this  charge  he  was  apprehended  in  the  spring  of  1860.  A  Mr. 
Matthews,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  apprehended  the  runaway,  and  would,  had  he 
been  able,  have  gladly  given  him  up.  Public  feeling  was,  however,  roused,  aad 
delays  were  interposed,  until  the  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Qneen^s 
Bench  on  the  15th  of  last  December.  Thrre  judges  sat  on  the  case,  and  two  of 
them  were  in  favour  of  surrendering  the  fugitive.  The  whole  matter  was  made 
very  properly  to  tnm  npon  the  meaning  of  clause  10  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty: — 

'*  It  is  agreed  that  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  them  or  thehr  ministers,  officers,  or  aatliorities  wspectiTily 
made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persona  who,  being  chained  with  the  criwa  oif 
murder,  or  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson,  OTTsbbery, 
or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  paper,  committed  within  the  jvrisifiolSen  of 
either,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other: — Pro- 
vidnd,  that  this  shall  only  be  done  npon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according 
to  Hkn  kws  of  the  place  «4en  the  fngilive  or  pvson  so  charged  shall  ba  foand, 
would  jfMt^f  Ms  appRhonsioB  and  coDmitmant  for  taal,  if  the  osiaM  or  oAnee 
had  tWa  been  oommitted ;  and  the  respective  judges  aad  other  mngUtEatos  of  tbt 
Its  shall  have  power,  jnnadictian,  and  anthority,  upon  complsint 
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VDdar  «li!,  to  iauB  b  wwnaak  Ibr  t&e  appnbnitoft  of  ^bm  fiq^titro 
10  «iuBigo<,  Ikat  ho  maj  be  brooitlit  faofon  amh  JAdgeo  or  oCbar 
xapectiTollf ,  to  tlio  ond  tfaftt  tho  oviikaco  of  efimiiMlilf  mmf  ko  Immiij 
■ttuniiit  mod  if,  OB  sooh  htodng,  tiM  oviiieiMO  bo  rafficMal  to  awtom  tho 
h  fkaflbetlMdiifyof  tiMoxMiiiiiiBKJaclgo  oroMBiirtrato  tooortifytbo 
tho  proper  oaooatiro  — tbuiiiy,  HMt  a  wuroDt  moy  iaaao  ftr  tisi 
i^ptive.    The  expeno  of  soch  appooheosioR  aad  deiiT«rfr  otodl  he 
Mafolhj  Iho  par^  i«ho  makn  cho  nqaiettioa  aad 


ohar«% 

oaoie  to 

ofoacfc 


V  Aadenon  had  bean  a  free  citiaeD 
of  the  United  Stalea  of  Aoierica,  aad 
hi  Toaiatiag  as  attempt  to  nduee  him 
to  ilaofTj  had  hilled  K|Qe*,  ho  would 
ha^  been  vaqfaoetioDaMy  goXkf  of 
mnder;  and  if,  after  this,  he  had  ied 
to  Canada,  wo  ehoaU  aft  have  Mt 
jostifiod  in  oanoadeffaig  him  to  the 
haada  of  ATserioan  jostioo.  Wbj,  thea, 
boBMia  iodmlgent  toariafo  than  mitm 
lumf^J.  A. 

A  peraoD  anoiii&fi^  a  nigitiwi  im'vo 
n  IGiooari  if  poifatmng  a  legal  act, 
end  to  hiU  any  one  maktog  laoh  an 
attempt  is  aa  moeh  nmrder  as  it  wwald 
bo  to  stej  a  poBceman  in  Eagbmd  white 
aUeuipting  to  eaptnfo  a  thief.— X. 

Suppose  we  had  a  modo  of  amst  in 
Eagtend  unknown  to  Aneriea,  aad  a 
penon  wore  to  ninxder  the  offieor 
auiking  sneh  «n  amst,  would  the 
AaierieaB  ooarte  bo  at  Ubeitj  to  reftiso 
die  Murendtr  of  sneh  n  person  on  the 
graoad  that,  the  arrest  beiDg  illegal 
aeosrding  to  their  tew,  the  penon  de- 
manded was  ooljT  dsfeodhig  his  propsr 
freedom,  and  shoold  not,  tberefors,  bo 
given  np? — B. 

Being  gnilty  of  the  erimo  of  nnrder, 
Andemon  oog^t  to  bo  banded  over  to 
the  anthoritiea  where  that  erimo  was 
oommitted.  It  matters  not  whether 
he  be  a  free  man  or  a  sUve,  he  mnst. 
as  a  natnral  oonoeqnenoe,  be  pnoished 
for  the  orime  of  taking  awaf  the  Ufe  of 
his  fellow-man.  The  high  legal  aatbo- 
rities  of  Canada  have,  as  an  nnpn^- 
d!cod  body,  ordered  him  to  be  given  npf 
and  though  our  teelings  woald  prompt 
us  to  saj  he  shall  not  be  surreodend, 
we  most  aeo  that  the  ends  of  justice 
must  bo  aooomplishod,  and  the  laws 
out  efibetnallj.— F.  B.  S, 


Sight  oaa  aafar  ba  dipoodeut  apon 
aooiiteats.  WUfol  mnsder  »  a  oriaMy 
howsoever  and  by  Hhiwiwim  ooounit* 
tad;  and  that  is  rightly  pnnishaUo by 
the  State  m  which  the  enmo  has  ba«i 
doae.  Thte  oonntry  ought,  thssefeiUy 
to  restoiw  the  fagitivo— not  from  ste* 
vary,  but  from  jastioe— -to  ba  deali  with 
by  and  aecoedtag  to  ^ha  tew  of  that 
State. — L£Z. 

SeDtiosent  haaasfarange  power  to  blind 
the  resoon;  and  it  te  saamely  t-o  bo 
wondered  at  if  w«  find  it,  just  now, 
ckoing  the  ^ea  of  justioo  to  a  seaao  of 
right.  An  intomatioBal  treaty  has  been 
made,  and  it  ought  to  bo  kept,  aad  kept 
ail  the  more  stringently,  beoaiiae  of  the 
peeuHar  wuakness  wo  feel,  OM  thte  sida 
of  the  AtJantte,  towarda  Ofory  one  who 
bears  the  brand  of  stew.  To  assert,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  the  inresponaibittty 
of  slaves,  te  an  awfol  nnstatei;  and 
when  this  is  asserted  in  the  voiy  \am 
courts,  and  maintoiaad  by  the  govern- 
moot,  of  Great  Britain,  it  becomes  the 
oonoem  of  the  world,  fiorvite  insunreo* 
tions  are  wono  even  fhan  oivU  war. 
And  if  it  bo  bruited  abrpid  that  Britain 
will  spread  her  mgis  ovor  maator-mnr- 
dering  slaves,  it  oan  soaraely  be  teaecent 
of  exciting  to  sUnghter.  Therefore,  let 
the  moa  bo  sent  to  pay  the  debt  of 
jastioe,  if  he  owea  onod— Tuiotkt. 

I  hato  stevery  of  all  lunds,  even  sla- 
very to  the  ideas  of  the  Wiiberforeeans, 
and  hence  I  think,  if  this  matter  of 
Anderson  te  to  be  brought  under  the 
oonsidevation  of  the.  Britteh  publie,  w« 
ought  to  avoid  all  nfereoea  to  the  sUve 
question,  and  have  the  trial  of  the  ftmi- 
tive  oarried  out  withont  regard  to  Uia 
peculiar  anti-slavery  views  entertained 
in  our  country.  H  then  te  no  stipiila- 
tion  or  rseervatiou  in  the  treaty  by 
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which  his  eztraditioa  is  domandad, 
there  onght  to  he  none  foisted  into  It 
now.  If  it  is  a  leoognised  crime  in  the 
State  where  the  deed  was  committed, 
and  it  is  proven  that  Anderson  was  the 
offender,  Uien  we  most  recognize  it  as  a 
crime  also.  We  hare  no  right  to  inter- 
polate oar  reading  of  the  treaty  as  the 
right  one,  in  order,  bj  a  side  safety- 
Talre,  to  let  off  the  steam  of  the  anti- 
dafery  party.  Let  ns  see  the  law  of 
his  own  State  fiuriy  and  honestly  put 
into  operation;  bnt  do  not  let  ns  be 
drifted  into  a  qnaml  of  principles  with 
a  ooontry  so  interlinked  with  oars,  until 
we  haTO  a  better  case  to  show  than  this,  • 
and  then  let  ns  do  right,  in  the  faith 
that  God  will  defend  it^N.  S.  K 

HSOATITB. 

A  chattel  cannot  be  a  criminal.  The 
responsibilities  of  a  man  ten  only  com- 
mensurate with  his  rights.  If  he  is 
not  free,  he  cannot  be  judged  as  a  free- 
man; and  if  he  is  unfit  for  liberty,  he 
must  be  unfit  for  being  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  made  for  the  regolation 
of  the  eonduet,  and  for  the  goTdmment 
of  men.  Therefore  he  ought  not  to  be 
giren  up.— HAHPDnr. 

Freedom  is  the. right— the  property 
—of  man,  if  he  be  free  from  proven 
criminality.  The  protection  of  property 
with  life,  and  at  the  risk  of  life  for  life, 
is  a  duty.  The  robber  strore  to  steal 
tiie  liberty  of  Andenon,  and  he  resisted 
unto  blood.  He  has  not  broken  any 
statute  law  that  can  make  his  act  cri* 
minal;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be 
protected  agiUnst  the  men-thieres  of  the 
United  8tates.—T.  B. 

If  he  ought  to  be  sunendered,  a  law 
Qourt  should  give  the  interpretation  on 
which  the  tnnsaotion  is  made  to  rest; 
and  until  that  has  been  done,  he  should 
be  kept  safe.— -Goo. 

The  slate  Anderson,  like  other  slaves, 
has  claimed  the  benefit  of  having  come 
into  a  territofy  where  the  bleeeiDg  of 
fiwedom  belongs  to  all.  He  fought  for, 
and  woo  the  thing  of  greatest  price  to 
man  on  earth— liberty.  He  ought  to 
to  be  Reserved  from  the  dastardly  hell- 
hounds who  seek  revenge,  under  a  false  I 


pretence  of  asking  justioe.  Justice 
upon  him  to  whom  they  denied  jnstloel 
The  thing  is  absuitL— S.  S.  & 

By  a  true  man  liberty  is  not  only 
considered  a  birthright,  bnt  it  is  also 
esteemed  the  very  sweetness  of  life 
itself.  And  when,  in  the  act  of 
grasping  at  this  birthright,  or  in  the 
act  of  Uunchmg  out  into  this  elysium 
of  sweetness,  should  any  man  dan  to 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  amst  the 
aspirant  after  liberty  and  its  bleesinga, 
let  such  a  degraded  thing  be  brushed 
out  of  existence.  Andereon  is  one  of 
those  true  men;  and  as  England  is  the 
home  of  the  brave  and  the  free,  let  him 
stay  at  homeu — ^Luthbb. 

Slavery  is^  in  our  opinion,  the  great- 
est curse  which  oppreeses  the  *'  Umd  of 
the  west.**  It  outrages  every  feding  of 
humanity,  and  has  given  rise  to  Inuu- 
merable  scenes  of  heartrendbg  cruelty. 
We  think  that  any  opportunity  iriiidi 
oocure,  so  that  the  strong  feeling  against 
slavery  may  be  unmistakeahly  shown, 
should  be  seized  upon  with  avidiUj.  But 
there  are  other  than  general  reasona 
why  the  fugitive  slave,  Aiidersoa,  should 
not  be  given  up.  .  Our  readen  will  be 
aware  that  the  State  of  MiMOuri  pro- 
videe  the  most  severe  punishment  fbr  a 
slave  who  has  been  gmlty  of  homicide. 
In  this  case,  no  ingenuity  would  he 
spared  in  inventing  torture  snfiidently 
excruciating  to  gretify  the  morbid  era- 
ving  for  revenge,  by  whieh  Andereon't 
enemies  are  actuated.  We  urge,  there- 
fore, the  plea  of  humanity  in  this 
instance;  Mid  we  would  express  a  hope 
that  this  poor  fugitive  slave  may  not 
be  given  up  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States.— T.  L.  P. 

In  killing  the  man  who  desired  to 
return  him  to  slavery,  to  be  punished, 
and  perhaps  ht^vribly  murdered,  Ander- 
son only  acted  in  self-defence;  and 
therefbre,  aocoiding  to  the  treaty,  and 
the  English  law  by  which  he  will  be 
tried,  ought  not  to  be  given  up  to  the 
American  authcrities.-^OA]fORB. 

In  the  fint  place,  oonsidrring  the 
question  in  a  legal  sense,  it  appean  that 
before  Andeiaon  can  be  surroiderad  to 
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the  MitboritieB  of  tlM  United  States, 
tfaej  nmst  prove  that  he  was  gniltj  of 
a  murder  acoordiog  to  the  ]aw  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  as  bigliah  law  does  not 
racognise  the  right  Si  one  man  to  miJce 
a  slaTe  of  another,  and  the  obeom- 
•taneee  of  the  ease  being  so  peculiar,  it 
maj  be  aasnmed  as  a  certainty  that 
Andenon  ooold  not  be  proved  goilty  of 
morder  aeeocding  to  that  law;  and, 
eoQseqnsntlj,  thej  ooold  not  legally 
enforce  his  sonender.  In  the  next 
place,  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  feeSng,  sappoeiog  that  some 
defiect  in  the  law  coald  he  foand,  or 
that  ita  tenoor  could  be  so  conetmed  or 
twietod,  whereby  the  anthoritiee  of  the 
United  Stotea  ooold  eotahlieh  a  legal 
ri|^t  for  his  sonender;  in  that  case, 
taking  the  peeoliar  oircomstancee  of 
the  poor  skve  into  consideration,  I 
aobmit  that  it  woold  be  ohnozlooa  to 
enlightened  Jnstioe  and  homaoity  to 
sornnder  him  for  ponishment  into  the 
hands  of  thoee  who^  in  aQ  things  else, 
ignore  his  rights,  and  recognise  him 
Mly  wiien  their  own  omelty  makes 
him  rebel  against  the  nnlawfol  antho- 
rity  which  tlMy  ezeroise  over  the  onfor- 
tonate  victim  of  their  i"b^im^<!  practice 
snd  dealing;  and  that  recognition  is 
bat  mode  in  ofder  that  they  may  ponish 
tiia  poor  slave  for  doing  that  which  is 
the  cooseqnence  of  the  acts  of  his  aelf- 
cooa^tnted  jodges. — J.  C. 

The  GontribotorB  to  this  section  of 
the  Ifagasine  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
noonoe  an  opinion  on  a  soMect  of  vital 
importance,  and  one  that  demande  the 
cleeeet  attention  of  onr  jodidal  power, 
namely,  the  demanded  sonender  of 
John  Anderson,  the  sUve  now  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  writ  of  habtat  oorptUf 
te  bring  hither  his  body,  and  complete 
the  NStoiBtion  of  his  freedom,  to  ao- 
cempiiah  which  he  braved  so  mooh.  The 

crime  (if  we  may  denominate  it  a  crimeX 
with  which  he  stands  chaiged  at 
the  instsnce  of  the  American  govem- 
ment^  does  not  constltote,  onder  the 
dnamstaaoes  alleged,  an  oflGmce  that 
Imposes  any  obligatiiA  open  the  offender 
forthir  titan  its  being  morally  right 


or  wrong.  Anderson,  conseioos  of  his 
degraded  porition  in  the  sods  of  ho- 
maoity, conceived  a  plan  to  effect  hia 
mannmiseioo;  and  before  that  object 
waa  attained,  he  waa  discovered  and 
hotly  porsoed,  and  he  tamed  open  Us 
headmost  porsoer,  and  slew  him.  For 
this  deed,  and  to  inflict  ponishment,  the 
American  government  demanded  him 
onder  the  Extradition  Act;  bat,  with- 
out lowering  the  lofty  dignity  of  Eng- 
land, this  demand  cannot  be  complieid 
with.  The  Extradition  Bill  declares 
"that  the  fagitives  most  be  tried  by 
the  laws  of  the  coantry  where  they  are 
foond."  Macanlay  says:  ''Take  the 
case  of  a  slave  who  had  committed 
morder  in  his  own  defence.  Soppoee  a 
man  scoarged  him,  parsoed  him.  The 
eUve  has  sorely  a  right  to  resist,  and, 
in  his  defence,  to  kill  his  assailanL 
By  the  kws  of  England  that  woold  be 
justifiable  homicide.  By  the  law  of 
Georgia  it  woold  be  morder."  These  are 
the  views  I  endone  to  jostify  my  posi- 
tion on  the  negative  side,  protecting 
against  the  fugitive's  sorrender  to  tor- 
mentors.—S.  F.  T. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  recent  debate 
in  the  Hoase  of  Oommons,  remarked, 
that  as  he  was  convinced  no  English 
jory  woold  find  Anderson  goilty  of 
morder,  the  claim  made  by  the  Uoited 
States  waa  not  likely  to  be  sobstao- 
tiated.  In  this  opinion  I  entirely  con- 
cur; and  no  words  of  mine  coold  better 
express  the  views  which  I  entertain. 
Withoot  any  hesitation,  I  say  that  the 
man  ooght  not  to  besorrendered.— RD.R. 

Both  the  moral  law  and  the  civil  law 
acqoit  AnderMu  of  the  crime  with  which 
the  United  States*  aothorities  chaiga 
him.  Hs  is  not  goilty  of  morder,  for 
the  law  defines  morder  to  be  "  killing 
with  malice  aforethooght,  either  ex- 
pressed or  impHed.**  His  act  was  one 
of  self-preservation,  an  onpremeditated 
deed  against  a  cruel  and  unrelenting 
sUveholder.  The  only  charge  we  can 
impute  to  him  is  that  of  "excosdble 
homicide;"  not  indeed  "by  mindven- 
tnre,"  but  **  upon  a  principle  of  aelf- 
prasenraticn.'*— Haxwooo. 
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QOBRlOtHB  TO  WKIOR  All SWBBB  AMB 
tOUOTSD. 

139.  Wonld  some  of  your  comspoiv- 
dtnts  kindlj  infonn  me  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  deiigoation  BUte  ^oeUngt, 
M  applied  to  literary  ladies? — M.  A. 

140.  Wonld  aoy  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  what  was  the  origin 
of  the  term  "  Quakers,'*  as  applied  to  the 
Society  of  Friends?— W.  B.  D. 

141.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
•*  hackneyed"?—!:.  F. 

142.  I  am  about  to  oommence  study 
ing  the  German  language  without  a 
master,  would  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
inform  me  whioh  is  the  best  Grammar? 
— E.  F. 

143.  I  have  read  Bomewhere  that  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  having 
lost  a  daughter  by  death,  bis  friend,  also 
a  very  oelebrsted  Boman,  wrote  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  father,  in 
which  he  said,  **  If  there  be  a  hereafter, 
your  daughter  was  so  very  good  while 
living,  that  you  may  be  assured  she  is 
at  peace  now.''  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
given  the  right  words,  but  they  were 
somsthing  to  that  efieet.  Can  any 
reader  of  the  British  ConiroverHalist 
infonn  me  who  these  two  persons  were, 
what  was  the  danghter*s  name,  and  when 
did  she  die  ?  Also,  where  I  can  look 
for  more  information?  I  had  an  im- 
pression that  Cicero  and  his  daughter 
Tullia  were  here  meant,  and  that  the 
said  letter  was  written  by  one  of  Cicero's 
friends  when  Tnllia  died;  but  I  cannot 
find  the  quotation  in  any  of  the  letters 
given  in  Midd]eton*s  "  Life,**  which  re- 
kbte  to  this  mournful  event  in  Cicero's 
kistocy. — F.  & 

144.  I  should  fed  much  obliged  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  would  kindly 
inrorm  me  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  on 
tibe  practical  part  of  Parallelograms  of 
Forces.— W.  J. 


AMimuM  To  Qinwi'KWvs. 


I39i.  7%e  9Hgm  <if0mterm  Bhm 
l^otMng^  as  applivd  tuslitsmy  kriHsa,  is 
tfana  stated  byarweiitwriMr.  Inndeio 
oonespoiidcnce  witb.  the  "Litrany 
Club  "  was  the  famoot  **  Blue  Stoeldi^ 
Clab,"  whicb  net  «n  ttie  sane  day  thst 
the  LitemyC^tib^Md  together  at  tfn 
Turk's  Bead,  or  seme  other  tavsm.  Bi 
uie  ewmig  the  nenbers  of  toe  Litenwy 
Club  were  invited  to  Ifn.  Hontafve^ 
Mrs.  Vesey's,  Hhu  Garri<A%,  or  lft& 
Boocawen's,  or  wbeiefer  else  tk« 
Blue  Slm^Bg  Club  asnmbled.  Tfa* 
origin  of  the  name  of  mn  Cfob  mm 
this:— one  of  the  nost  emtnent  nin- 
bers  of  this  Soeieity  ww  If  r.  BeijaniB 
StilKngfleet,  IJn  sathor  ef  a  peatisal 
essay  on  Oenversatiein,  whioh  ia  to  ha 
fbund  in  thattrst  valana  of  "DuJslayVi 
ColIcetioD.**  His  drsBS  was  lamarkaMf 
plain,  and  ha  always  wore  bias  atoek- 
ings.  He  was  aa  exaeUani  oonvaiasr, 
and  bis  abaenee  was  Mt  to  be  ao  ginat 
a  loas,  that  it  used  to  be  aaU,  *  We  aaa 
do  nothfaig  without  the  Bkw  SteakiagBi" 
and  thus,  by  way  of  pleaesiitiy»  iJria 
title  was  establiahad.  A  Fianolnan 
of  distinction,  whose  naDW  is  kid  ib  tha 
deepest  dbsoarity,  snppesiag  thia  ta  ba 
the  real  Dane  of  the  pailj,  iaaaeent^ 
called  it  Bat  Bkm,  the  ocrrsapeailag 
appelktion  in  his  own  kngn^pa^  and 
now  given  to  womsn  of  Utanrf  p«w 
suits.  These  gatheriaga  wna  oonpaaad 
of  persona  of  dlstingoiakad  laaki 
talent,  and  raapeotabtllty,  wiw  nat  Ibr 
eonversatioo ,  and  waia  diArsnt  ia  aa 
respeet  fimn  other  paitiea,  bat  tkat  tha 
company  did  noa  daBae,aad  did  nat 
play  at  oaids.  Hannah  Mars  hss  fjnm. 
aome  aeeonnt  of  ttals  Clab  la  her  *'Bm 
J9I9W,'*  a  poem,  in  wfaiek  seveni  nsariMn 
of  the  Ltlerafy  Chib  are  inttadacad,  aa 
Johnson,  ander  tha  nana  of  Oalo;  Ciaf^ 
rtok.  under  tha  nana  of  BaNi«t  aad 
Barke,  and«  thaH  of  HoitioaiiiB^— X 
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ISO.  TkeNfmberofdittiiKtSpeeiei 
of  Animabf  ht  present  eziatiog  oo^tbe 
globe,  baa  been  calenlated,  bj  sn  able 
netunUist,  on  tolerably  aatiefaotorj  data, 
to  conaiderablj  exceed  balf  a  milHoo ; 
about  ntneteen-twentietfas  of  the  whole 
being  inaeete. — X. 

12'2.  Adnmumio  ike  lAbrary  of 
the  BrUiih  JfiiMtan.— Your  eorreepond« 
ent,  **  J.  Sergeant"  may  obtain  a  re- 
oommendation,  whieh  will  entitle  Him 
to  rerel  amid  the  boondlees  literary 
etorea  contained  in  the  magnificent 
library  of  tbe  British  Moeeom,  by 
application  to  any  clergyman,  barris- 
ter, or  M.P.,  with  Vhom  ho  is  ao- 
qoatnted.  In  this  library  yonr  cor- 
respondent will  find  every  facility  and 
comfort  requisite  for  the  snccessfnl  car- 
rying on  of  literary  labours. — T.  S.  P. 

126.  The  Origin  of  the  KilL-'Tht 
foHowing  circumstantial  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Pbilibeg  has  been  stated, 
by  an  eminent  Scottish  antiquary,  to 
me  to  be  both  accurate  and  authentic: 
^**  In  or  about  1787,  a  LiTCrpool  com* 
pany,  attracted  by  the  mineral  re- 
Bonrees  of  tbe  district,  and  tbe  abundant 
supply  of  fuel  afforded  by  the  natural 
binii  woods  ^  of  Olengatry,  founded  an 
establishment  for  smelting  ore,  near 
the  bridge  of  Gany,  and  cut  a  small 
canal  from  Loch  Oich  to  Loch  Lochia, 
to  fiidlitate  the  conveyance  of  the  metal 
to  the  sea.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  hitherto  inTincible  repugnance  of 
tbe  male  Highlanders  to  any  kind  of 
manual  labour  was  greatly  oreroome  by 
tiie  direct  necessity  caused  by  the  im- 
poferishing  opprassion  exercised  by  the 
anny  of  occupation  underGeneral  Wade. 
So,  a  number  of  Highlanders  were  em- 
ployed by  the  English  company;  but 
these  men,  unable  to  move  their  Umbs 
wbsD  swathed  in  the  many  folds  of  the 
belted  jteid,  threw  off  their  pkids, 
their  only  article  of  dress,  and  worked 
M  pmrie  ftaluraWme*  Bawlinson,  the 
manager  of  the  worka,  an  Englishman, 
and  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  distressed  and  disgusted— decent 
aaa!— bj  seeing  himMlf  daily  sur- 
nonded  by  naked  men,  but  could  find 
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no  help  for  it  The  meaager  resided 
about  halfway  between  Inverness  and 
Maiybnrgb,  both  places  being  then 
garrisoned  by  Wade's  soldiers.  One 
evening,  an  English  army  tailor,  named 
Parkinson,  who  had  jost  arrived  from 
London,  on  business  connected  with 
clothing  of  the  troops,  when  passing 
between  the  two  garrisons,  was  caught 
in  a  shower,  and  took  shelter  in  Baw- 
linson's  house.  After  the  first  greet- 
ings, the  tailor,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  a  Highlander, 
who  had  also  sought  shelter,  did  not 
put  off  his  cloak.  Bawlinson  shocked 
his  guest  by  replying  that  the  Highr 
landers  cloak,  —  in  reality  a  belted 
plaid,— >was  the  only  garment  he  had 
on;  that  if  he  was  in  hia  own  hut, 
amongst  his  family,  he  would  take  it 
off  inttaKter^  but,  in  deference  to  cer- 
tain Southern  prqudices,  he  kept  it  on 
in  an  Englishman's  house.  Bawlinson 
further  stated  how  greatly  be  was 
shocked  by  seeing  the  naked  High- 
landers at  work,  and  entreated  Parkin- 
son's professional  assistance  towards 
devising  a  new  garb  for  the  men,  in 
which  they  could  work  without  outrag- 
ing decency.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was,  to  make  a  drees,  not  higher  in 
price  then  the  belted  plaid,  that  wouid 
retain  the  plaits  so  highly  prized  by 
the  Highland  dandy,  and  that  would 
admit  of  the  free  use  of  the  limbs  when 
at  work.  The  tailor  solved  the  problem 
with  his  shears.  He  cut  off  the  lower 
part  of  the  plaid  that  belted  round  the 
loins,  and  formed  permanent  plaits  in 
it  with  the  needles, — and  lol  the  kilt  I 
— while  the  upper  part,  forming  tbe 
shoulder-plaid,  could  be  fiutened  round 
the  shoulders  as  before,  in  severe  wea- 
ther, or  when  the  wearer  was  not  work- 
ing. Bawlinson,  to  set  an  example  to 
his  workmen,  nobly  stifled  the  peculiar 
notions  of  his  sect,  and  was  the  first 
man  to  wear  the  kilt.  The  High- 
landers at  first  looked  coldly  on  it;  but 
the  chief  of  Glengarry  adopting  the 
novel  garment,  the  kilt  soon  became 
generd  in  the  district,  and  from  thenoe 
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■piMd  to  othtr  paitB  of  tlie  Highlftuds. 
HowiTor,  (be  belted  plaid  Burrivid  the 
period  when  the  Highland  dnae  was 
interdiotedby  law  (fnxn  1747  to  1782), 
aod  was  worn  by  shepherde  till  the 
dose  of  the  last  oentniy,  and  known  by 
its  original  name  of  breaoan  /eUle ; 
while  to  the  kilt  waa  given  the  name 
/eilebeg,  the  little  covering;  and  the 
•honlder-plaid  waa  termed  omybVemor, 
the  greater  coyering.**  Toorei  &c.,  S.  N. 
197.  Law  Bookt,-^!!!  the  absence  of 
any  better  information,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing w91  be  of  nse  toS.  P.  G.    As  a 
geneiml  rale,  choose  those  works  which 
have  been  latest  published,  for  the  law 
IS  a  biid  vi^  «  hitg  aH  which  so  fre- 
qoently  changes  its  nest^  that  if  yon 
look  for  it  two  seasons  in  the  same 
place,  it  is  a  fneetion  if  it  will  be 
Ibnndi  fai  other  words,  alterations  are 
80  conttnnally  being  made  'm  the  defini- 
tion of  Tarioos  pointi  of  law,  that  it 
is  advisable  to  have  the  latest  ideas 
Nspecting    them.     As    a  commence- 
mettt  in  the  study  of  law,  and  more 
especially  if  those  studies  are  commenced 
as  a  gnide  through  the  various  pitfalls 
the  fraudulent  are  always  placing  for 
the  unwary  to  step  into,  I  would  ve- 
eommend  S.  P.  6.  to  purchase  the  whole 
of  the  series  of  those  lately  published, 
and  now  publishing,  **  Hand-books,"  of 
which  Lord  St.  Leeesfds  was  the  fiaUier, 
and  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of 
tradeamen  and  others  not  in  the  pro- 
fession,  and    simplified    accordingly. 
These  art  add  at  a  moderate  price, 
I  believe  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown, 
or  Uiree  shillings  and  sixpence;  and  for  a 
cheap  county  court  practice  that  pub- 
Ushed  by  Billing,  of  Birmingham,  at 
seven  shillinga  imd  sixpence,  is  a  good 
one;  if  a  more  expensive  one  is  re- 
quired, I  wodd  recommend  the  last 
edition  of  Arohbold's.     If  S.  P.  G. 


wishes  to  study  the  law  in  aomeef, 
I  would  recommend,  for  Cohtbtanc- 
INO,  "Martin and  Crabbe's  Precedents;** 
for  the  CoMMOii  Law,  **ArchboldV 
Nisi  Prius,"  "^BoBCoe  on  Evidence;* 
7^  Law  JourwU  BeporU^  published 
monthly,  at  58.,  "  Archbold*8  New  Prac- 
tice of  Attorneys,"  "Lush's  Common 
Law;"  for  the  law  of  Laitdlobd  axd 
Tbnant,  **  Woodf^ai;**  fSor  Cohtiucts, 
*' Addison."  Great  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  reading  The  Adoocate^ 
Cbittj's  "Burn*s  Justice,"  and  "  Ghitty's 
Pleadings."  I  think  S.  P.  G.  ought 
to  send  the  editor  six  and  eigbtpence 
for  this  information;  end  if  that  gen- 
tleman be  not  in  the  professioa  he  will, 
doubtless,  with  his  usual  oourtesy 
and  generosity,  return  the  feel — F.  & 
Muxs. 

137.  Legal  Studie$,~^A9  an  intro- 
duction to  legal  Btndies,  S.  P.  G.  should 
procure  "^  The  Articled  Clerk's  Hand- 
Book,"  which  contains  a  course  of  study 
in  all  the  branchea  of  the  law;  author, 
B.  Halliday:  published  at  the  **Law 
Times"  Office,  19,  Wellington-street 
North,  Strand ;  price  58.  6d.^W.  B.  N. 

141.  The  origin  of  the  term  Qftahere, 
—The  Society  of  Friends  were  called 
Quakers  because  of  a  remark  made 
by  George  Fox,  th«r  founder,  when 
examined  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that 
**  quaking  and  trembling  were  necessary 
dispositions  to  hear  the  Word  of  Grod 
with  profit*'  Subsequently  to  this,  a 
miscalled  ''Justioe,"  Gervas  Bennett, 
hearing  that  Fox  had  made  thia remark, 
with  some  degree  of  pro&neness,  took 
occasion  from  the  saying  to  style  him 
and  his  disciples  "Quakers  "  The  name 
took  with  the  people,  and  was  generally 
adopted.  Before  this  the  followers  of 
Fox  were  called  "Professors  of  the 
Light/'  and  "  FoUoweiB  of  the  Lighu" 


Thb  diBoipline  of  the  mind,  by  a  right  oondaot  in  ordinary 
b  the  best  seoority  againit  error  and  defect  in  those  whioh  are 
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CtmUi^  Totmg  MeiCi  TmprovemeiU 
Sbeiet^,  wm  formed  Dee.  5th,  I860, 
when  Mr.  Jabes  Wiliion  wu  elected 
cheaniMEn;  Mr.R'HareniApe.Meretar7; 
and  Mr.  Richard  Shaw,  treafforer.  Two 
eloqnent  kctnree  have  bean  delivered 
by  Mr.  B.  Monwick,  on  ''The  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind,"  and  on  "  Little 
Thinge  Great  Reenlta."  The  Bri^M 
Cowlroeerwoliirt  is  taken  in  by  the 
memben,  and  is  always  hailed  as  a 
weleome  liaitor. 

DtmdBB  Multud  ImprvpemmU  AstiH 
eiaikm.'^lt  ia  not  oar  intention,  in  the 
yrment  short  psper,  to  sound  the  praises 
and  dilate  on  the  adrantages  of  mntnal 
improvement  swociations  to  reeonnt 
the  ilhistrioas  names  whose  geains  and 
talents  have  been  nurtured  and  ex* 
paaded  through  thnr  beneficent  infia- 
eoce,— bat  simply  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  eympatfaise  with  these 
SBSociatiuPS,  to  one  or  two  plans  which 
have  proved  of  great  valoe  to  one  of 
the  most  popokr  assoeiations  in  fkof 
dee,  in  augmenting  the  number  of 
members;  in  seeming  regnlsr  attend- 
aoee;  in  inspiriog  them  with  freeh 
ardour;  and  in  eonlsrring  upon  tbcm 
nmch  valuable  knowledge,  which  they 
wooM  not  otherwise  have  poeseesed. 
In  many  of  our  Hteraiy  sModatioDS,  in 
large  commercial  or  manttfactoring 
tswns,  a  mannsoript  magaaine  is  dr- 
onktsd  among  the  membws.  In  many 
enses,  the  m4;asine  is  issned  monthly, 
sad  oontaitts  three  or  four  artieles  of 
tclsimUe  length;  sad  every  member  is 
allowed  three  days  liMr  pemsal  and 
ciftieism.  Bot  sveh  a  soaas  of  writing 
ted  for  examination  and  criticism 
so  short  a  time,  is  a  desMed  hm- 
draase  to  the  nssfnlnees  and  socsess  of 
ths  magnwna  Under  these  eircnm- 
stanees,  a  plan  was  adsplsd  in  ths 
DvadesLitsraty  Assooislion,  and  whieh 
has  been  fcoadtowotk  well.  Weia«» 
ifl  mifaaiai  9fWf  awalh. 
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containing  only  one  sliert  article  on 
some  leading  topic.  This  is  dfoulated 
among  the  members  weekly,  who  perase 
,  it,and  append  thefar  own  criticisms.  The 
contribotois  of  twelve  articles,  whieh 
extend  over  twelve  months,  are  lelected 
from  the  members,  and  their  order  of 
suooeosion  is  decided  by  ballot  Our 
list  is  divided  into  a  ssnior  and  junior 
ssction;  the  senior  contriboting  for  six 
months,  and  the  junior  for  the  next  six 
months;  and  at  the  end  of  esch  half* 
year,  a  piiae  is  presented,  by  the 
vote  of  the  association,  to  the  host  con> 
tribotor. 

Another  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the 
asBociation  to  &cihtate  the  reading  of 
expensive  books.  It  was  remarksd  Uiat 
members,  although  conaeolsd  with  a 
library,  being  allowed  bat  a  short  tame 
for  the  perusal  of  volames,  only  gained 
a  enpeiifioial  acquaintance  with  their 
contents;  and  that  when  they  bought 
books,  they  were  only  soch  as  were  of 
small  price,  and  eltoD  less  vahM  A 
book  club  waa  therefore  originated, 
members  having  the  option  ef  snl>- 
Bcribing  one  penny  sad  upwards,  weekly, 
the  amount  of  their  aabscriptions  being 
pheed  to  their  credi^atthe  end  of  each 
year.  There  are  boekselleia  ia  Lcadoa 
who  offisr  all  classee  of  hooks  at  a  dt»- 
eooot  of  twopence  in  the  shilling,  and 
pay  ths  carriage  to  say  town  ia  ftitaiQ, 
when  tlie  amount  e^eeeds  £ft.  Thus 
we  sre  able  to  aUow  the  subscriber  of 
cae  penny  weekly,  a  chcioe  of  any 
volvme  valne  five  shillfaigs;  sad  a  snb- 
ssriber  of  twopence  weekly,  a  choice  of 
cae  or  more  books,  to  thesawant  of  tea 
shillings.  Thus,  by  an  inaignilioaut 
wsskly  sabscription,  members  may  poa* 
sessy  in  a  veiy  shsrt  tims,  a  smaH, 
ssisct,  sod  standard  Uhrary.  Thess 
sobemes  ars  ia  additkni  to  thess  mea* 
ticasd  ea  the  regmlor  syUshas  of  ths 
Doad^c  Literary  Asseclatisn,  which 
kpriss  so  «M^  weekly,  wWl  a  ds* 
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bate  oDoe  A  monthi  with  ooeuioiuJ 
Kadings,  recitations,  and  dialognes, 
besides  admissioo  to  a  series  of  winter 
lectures  now  being  deliTered  in  Dundee. 
—A.  S.  R 

Tks  Dmnde^  LUerary  Attoaatum 
held  its  third  annual  I'estiTal,  in  Lamb's 
Saloon,  on  the  evening  of  Thorsdaj, 
Jannary  Srd,  when  a  veiy  nomerons 
and  intelligent  company  assembled, 
inelnding  a  large  proportion  of  the  fair 
sex.  Mr.  P.  H.  Millar,  President  of  the 
Association,  -was  in  the  chair.  The 
proceedings  were  opened  with  the 
Uondredth  Psalm.  After  a  servios  of 
tea,  the  president  deliTered  his  opening 
address,  on  ''A  BetrospectiTe  Glance 
at  literature,"  which  was  characterised 
by  powerfol  eloqaenoe  and  profandity 
of  thought.  An  address  on  **  The 
Triumphs  of  Genius  in  Modem  Lite- 
lature**  was  deliTered  by  Mr.  A.  Stew- 
art Baa.  An  essay  on  **  The  Dignity  of 
Labour^  was  read  by  Mr.  Bruce;  and 
a  hnmonrotts  stoiy,  told  by  Mr.  Peattie, 
amid  repeated  tokens  of  applause,  con- 
cluded the  first  part  of  the  programme. 
An  intonral,  with  serrioe  of  fruit,  fol- 
lowed. Part  second  opened,  very  ap- 
propriately, with  an  address  to  the  ladies 
on  <*  The  Beauties  of  Poetry,"  by  Mr. 
A.  Jones.  Mr.  M'Intosh  s^nke  on  tb« 
hero  of  Italy —>  Garibaldi.  The  ad- 
dresses were  interspersed  with  songs 
and  recitations,  and  the  usual  votes  of 
thanks  concluded  the  proceedings  of  the 
erening.— A.  S.  B. 

Z*eeds.— PerssMronee  DitcuatUm  So- 
die^. — The  fint  annual  dinner  of  this 
society  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
10th  of  January  insU,  at  Mr.  Stanwin*s, 
the  Boysl  Hotel,  Briggats.  After  ample 
justice  had  been  done  to  the  good  things 
provided,  Mr.T.  Dalton,the  secretary,  was 
called  upon  bythe  chairman  to  read  the 
report,  which  stated  that  the  society  now 
numbered  eighteen  members,  that  during 
the  year  (monthly  meetings  being  held 
during  the  summer  months),  twenty- 
three  disfUBsiflfis  had  taken  plaoei  thiee 
of  which  wen  adjourned,  and  concluded 
by  urging  upon  the  members  the  neoes- 
aUjf  of  bsiiig  tnw  to  their  title.    The 


usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
been  drunk,  Mr.  J.  Cheatler  gave  the 
toest  of  the  evening,  **  Success  to  the 
Perseverance  Discussion  Society  "  which 
was  drunk  with  due  honour.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  suitably 
enlivened  by  songs,  recitations,  &o.  A 
galvanic  battery,  kindly  lent  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  one  of  the  members,  created 
no  small  degree  of  amusement,  and 
added  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  evening: 

^kolse-on-rrenf. —  GladU&ne  Mutual 
ImpravemaUSbeieijf. — This  society  held 
ite  seoood  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  on  Tuesday,  the  Iftth  of  January, 
when  the  following  secretary's  report  waa 
read  and  adopted: — ^"This  society  was 
organized  on  the  ISth  Sept..  I860,  and 
held  its  first  meeting  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month.  The  number  of  enrolled 
members  is  eighteen.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  the  society 
has  been  twelve.  The  officers,  who  have 
had  the  management  of  the  society  for 
the  past  session,  have  been— president, 
S.  Asbuiy,  Esq.;  treasurer,  Mr.  Bentley ; 
and  secretaries,  Mr.  Beeve  and  Mr.  E. 
Asbury.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
society  fifteen  meetings  have  been  held, 
at  eadi  of  which  one  or  more  recitations 
have  been  given,  and  an  eseay  has  been 
read,  among  which  were  one  by  Mr.  J. 
Asbury,  on  'Glsdstone;'  one  by  Mr. 
Beeve,  on*  Decision  of  Character;'  by 
Mr.  Adams,  on  '  Educational  Sodetiee;* 
Mr.  Drake,  on  *  Hope;*  Mr.  Hammersley. 
on  *  Thomas  Ghatterton;'  Mr.  Thomas 
JaoMs,  eo  '  Fear;'  Mr.  E.  Asbury,  on 
'Garibaldii*  and  Mr.  J.  James,  on 
'Faith.'  We  have  had  fourteen  debates, 
the  most  spirited  discussions  taking 
pkMs  when  the  following  questions  were 
introduced:  'Ought  the  conduct  of  a 
man  to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion?' 

*  Bailwiy  travelling  on  the  Sabbath;' 

*  Sectarianisni;'  and  *  The  chaneter  of 
Queen  Elisabeth.'  The  society  has  gone 
on  prosperously  since  ite  commencement, 
several  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
members,  mors  Interest  is  felt  in  the  de* 
bates,  and  the  casajs,  as  Uteraiy,  works^ 
are  deeidedly  impMving."  £•  A^  Sm^ 
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LITKRABT  NOTES. 


Kra.  C.  F.  Gore  (bom  1800),  one  of 
nor  most  inolifio  noralists  of  fMhionablo 
life,  died  29Ui  JAniuu7,  at  I.inwood, 
Ljodhnret,  in  Hampshire.  For  aonio 
time  prkr  to  her  death  she  was  blind, 
and,  in  oonieqneooe  of  the  failara  of  a 
notorions  banking  concern,  suffered  from 
pecnniary  ombarrassment. 

0omeida;  Book,  1080,  has  been  re- 
rorered  in  the  Beoord  Office,  and  is 
beiog  photographed  m  extento, 

^  £.  B.  Lyttoo  is  reported  as  bebg 
engaged  on  a  novel,  comprising  scenes 
I'nim  Greek  life,  at  Gorfn. 

Dr.  Crolj's  personalty  was  smsn 
under  £8,000. 

Mr.  Oonat,  editor  of  the  OSierver 
•inoe  1810,  has  now  retired  irom  active 
serriee,  at  the  age  of  95. 

6.  H.  Lewes  is  engaged  jost  now 
in  researches  regarding  **  The  Lives, 
Laboua,  and  IXscoveries  of  British. 
Microseopists,''  which  will  soon  be  given 
to  the  public. 

The  Bev.  J.  G.  MacVicar  is  employed 
in  preparing  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
''Iforphology.'* 

Henii  Morger,  author  of  "Life  in 
Bohemia,"  a  French  novelist  and  poet, 
died  in  great  dietress  in  Paris  lately. 

Herbert  Spencer  is  at  present  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  interesting  philoso- 
phical speculations,  by  subscription. 

Prdessor  MCosh,  of  Belfast,  b  pre- 
paring  a  work  on  **  The  Scottish  Philo- 
aophy,"  from  Carmichael  to  Hamilton, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  ioterasL 

The  concluding  portion  of  Dean 
Alfbfd*s  edition  of  the  (Greek)  New 
Testament  is,  we  have  been  tdd,  in  the 
press. 

''The  En^dopadia  Britannica"  is 
DOW  completed^  by  the  iasne  of  voL 
xzL,  and  an  index  volume,  price  8s. 
Ninety  years  ago— 1771 — the  ocmpi- 
ktlon  of  a  somewhat  nnstesdy  Edinbuigh 
ninter,  Wm.  Smellie^  it  was  fint  issued 
in  four  vols,  quarto;  in  1778,  a  second 
edition,  in  ten  vols.,  wss  commenced ;  in 
1797,  the  third  edition,  in  eighteen  vols., 
was  completed »  m  1610,  a  fourth;  two 


nominal  editions  succeeded  this,  and  a 
supplement  was  added  in  1824 ;  in  1842. 
the  seventh  edition  was  completed,  under 
the  conductorahip  of  MacVey,  Napier, 
and  Dr.  Trail;  the  eighth,  that  now 
completed,  was  begun  in  1856,  and  has 
been  edited  hy  Dr.  T.  Stewart  TrailJ, 
Professor  of  Medical  Jorisprudence  and 
Police,  Edinburgh. 

Henry  Lord  Brougham  is  about  to 
acknowledge,  by  republication,  a  History 
of  England  and  France  in  the  days  of  the 
Wan  of  the  Boees,  which  he  published 
anonymously  during  the  days  when 
Punch  made  a  weekly  attack  on  him. 
He  is  also,  it  is  said,  composing  an 
Autobiography,  which  is  sura  to  be 
piquante* 

Biographies  of  Bobert  Stephenson,  Sir 
M.  I.  Brunei,  imd  ffichard  Porson,  the 
Hellenist,  are  announced  as  ta  jpre- 
partUion. 

Matthew  Arnold,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Rogby,  and  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  Oxford,  has  recently  published 
three  lectures  **  On  TransUting  Homer." 
and  has  m  theprett  a  work  on  **  The 
Popular  Education  of  France." 

The  editonhlp  of  the  EdeeHe  haa 
again  changed  hands,  and  Paxton  Hood 
now  occupies  the  place  vacated  by  the 
Bev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A«,  of  Sheffield. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Samuel  Edwin  Lawton,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  peges  of  the 
Jaruun  voiutoventaiuL 

**  The  Becreations  of  a  Country  Pap- 
son,"  tecond  serMt,  by  the  Bev.  Andrew 
K.  H.  Boyd,  minister  of  St  Bernard's 
Church,  Edinbnigh  (ordained  185 1),  and 
.son  of  the  Bev.  James  Boyd,  D.D.,  mi^ 
nister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow  (or- 
dained 1818),  have  Jost  been  issned. 

The  third  volume  of  Guiiot's  trans- 
lation of  Shakespsre  is  <mi. 

Edwin  Athentone,  anther  of  "  The 
Last  Days  of  Heroubneum,"  1821; 
**  The  FaU  of  Nineveh,"  1898,  ftc^  has 
in  MS.  a  poem  entitled  **  Israel  in 
Egypt,**  of  which  we  have  had  tba  |dea- 
sura  of  perusing  cxmota. 
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A  new  weekly  joanal,  advooating 
the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
power,  ia  about  to  be  eetabUahed  in 
Kome. 

Mrs.  Wightman,  aatboreia  of  ^  Haste 
to  the  Rewne,**  haa  given  the  actoa] 
and  proepecUva  proBta  of  her  author^ 
hhip  (£650)  to  pQichaae  the  old  Dio- 
cesan School  atShrewsbnij,  which  ia  to 
be  need  hereafter  aa  a  werking  man'a 
hall. 

Tha  late  Andraw  Dalxell,  for  thirty 
yeara^l776-180&— Profesaor  of  Greek 
ia  the  Scoctiah  metropolis,  left  a  poathn- 
mnoa  work,  entitled  ''Annals  of  the 
University  of  EdinbDrgh,"  which  ia 
rbortly  to  be  poblished. 

Coamo  lones  has,  us  Ae  prem^ 
'*  Sketchea  of  Early  Scotch  Hiatory." 
It  will  treat  of  the  Church,  tha  Uni- 
versity, and  the  home  life  of  that 
nation. 

Mr.  Tbeed*a  design  for  the  HaUam 
memorial  has  been  accepted. 

Gnisot^s  **  liemeiis,*'  voL  ir.  ia  to  be 
pnbliahed  in  the  apring. 

Dr.  lrving*e  poathnmona  ]ft&  *'Hia- 
tory  of  Scottish  Poetry,**  from  Thomas 
of  Ercildonn  t»  Temple  of  Caatla  Tem- 
ple, near  Loehwinnochy  ia  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

A  eollectioB  of  aneieDt  Gaalio  poema, 
made  byBsfv.  Jamea  Maogrrgor,  Dean 
of  Lismora  between  151-2-1529,  is  to 
be  iasned,  under  the  editorial  caie  of  the 
Bev.  TheDMManLMMhhin,  of  the  Gaalio 
Free  Chnrek^  Bdinbnrgh. 

Mr.  Tnmbnll  haa  reaigiMd  hia  athn^ 
tian  in  tha  Beoord  Office,  owing  to  the 
persialttt  i^ipesitien  ef  the  f^otostant 
Allaanoe^  who  represented  fe  aa dangerono 
to  have  a  Gathoiie  cmployad  among  the 
Stale  p^>enof  "tfaadayaorgeedQaeeD 
Baaa" 

1,MIS  neerepapen  are  pablisbed— 61 
of  them  da^yw^ia  tha  United  Kingdom, 
and  481  magaaisea  and  raviewa. 

A  aecsnd  editinnof  tha  poetical  works 
of  Dl  M.  Mo&r  (Deka)  haa  Jnat  bceo 
isaaed,  «itb  o  portndi,  and  a  memoir  by 
XhomaaAifd. 

Ghaalea  Mackay  bai  aeaaad  to  ba 
editor  of  the  fmdm  JUvigm, 


P.  F.  Merlet,  Profeaaor  of  tha  French 
Langaage  and  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  since  ita  (bandatien,  and 
anthor  of  soma  of  the  best  ednaatienal 
woika  for  tha  stndy  of  that  tangns,  haa 
rsaigned  his  chair. 

M.  P.  Lorain  haa  jnst  traaslatad  into 
French,  for  Mesara.  Haehatia  and  Co , 
Dickena's'^LitUeDorrit.' 

**  Dante's  Lila  and  Timea**  are  to 
receive  fnll  eincidatien  in  the  fin»t 
voluma  of  the  national  aditioa  «f  hia 
works,  to  be  pnblished  in  1869*5. 

Schiller  a  **  Laura**  haa  been  shown 
by  Profesaer  Haakh  to  have  been,  not 
Fran  Viscber^  but  her  niece,  Wilhelmine 
Andrea.  See  what  it  ia  to  hava  a 
hawk*s  eye. 

Dr.  Stanley's  **  Histovy  of  tha  Baatem 
Churofa*'  ia  nearly  ready. 

The  Life  of  AdminI  &r  Charlea 
Napier  ia  in  preparation,  by  Migor^Gen. 
£.  H.  Napier. 

James  Uaanay^  Sasaya  from  tha 
(^Kuier^  Jgeaiiwa  are  to  ba  iaooed  im- 
mediately. 

A  second  vohimo  of  Banaen*a  *^  Bihal- 
warka"  is  left  fit  lor  the  printei'a  handa. 
Measra.  Longman  are  preparing  the 
oonclnding  volnmea  af  hia  ''Egypt.'* 

Napoleon  111.  haa  raised  the  aalary 
of  the  mambars  of  tha  French  Academy 
of  Sdenoe  from  1,600  to  6,000  fianca. 

Mr.  Theodora  Martin,  trsnabtor  of 
Horace,  ia  engaged  en  a  wnion  of 
'^  CatttUna,"  with  **  Life  and  Mdoa.** 

A  membar  of  tha  family  of  C^niito- 
phar  North  (Pre£  John  Wilson),  we 
prsauma  PreC  J.  F.  Fernar,  n  anBanD0(4 
aa  being  engaged  on  awerk  wa  thanght 
had  been  eemmilted  to  tba  hands  of 
Thomaa  Aird,  via,, a  biagfapky  of  tiw 
Jupiter  of  Blackwood. 

Hepwerth  Dizao'a  •"  Lifb  af  Baaon" 
ia  to  appear  m  £«  Pream  aa  a  /saiBs 
Ion,  in  a  tranalnricn  hy  Lanla  Blano. 

Tha  spaaefaas  and  addrssssa  of  the 
BIghl  Bev.  &  Wilberlbna,  Btehof  af 
OiftMd,  1841-60^  aio  to  ba  iaaaarl  in 

byhimaalt 

Tha  ConwptMMnaa  ai  Mi^paHOD  L, 
vnL  vi,  ia  aaw  pobiahad* 
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Hm  atKbftf  of  "  Go  J  Lmngitone  " 
J.  H.  Lawnoos,  is  employed  on  a  new 
iwvbI. 

One  of  the  ladf-oompuitoM  of  the 
Prinoeee  Cbariotte  of  Wales,  Miss  Oor- 
oelia  Wright,  bj  so  satolnogniphj  and 
joornal,  is  to  snpply  mors  information 
npon  the  oonrt  and  times  of  Geor^  III. 
•and  the  BiBf^mef, 

Lord  Grao?ilIe*8  snter,  Ladj  Geor- 
lefana  Gharlotte  Fnllerton,  has  jnst  pab- 
linked  in  Paris,  in  French,  a  new  norel, 
odUed  ''Boee  Ubiano.**  An  English 
edition  will  be  issued  shortlj  by  Bnms 
and  Lambert  It  is  said  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  the  authoress  of 
"^  Ellen  Mtddleton;**  **  GranUej  Manor  j" 
**  Countess  de  Bonnera),"  &o. 

The  Messrs.  Chambon,  after  oarefnl 
ioquirj,  have  leaned  that  nearly  ten 
million  periodical  works  of  an  improving 
tendenej  are  sold  e7<nr  month;  while 
the  sale  of  works  of  an  infidel,  immoral, 
or  injurious  nature  is  little  more  than 
76,000. 

J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.,  one  of  Eng. 
land's  ripeet  scholars,  author  of  the 
*'New  Cratjlus;"  **Jash«r,"  &o.,  the 
ooQtinuator  of  MuUer's  **  History  of  the 
Literature  of  Aneient  Greece,"  has  jnst 
been  drudged  to  death  by  the  unremu- 
neratiYe  U^Mmn  of  years,  in  attempting 
to  improTo  and  sustain  the  philological 
reputation  of  hb  country,  before  he  had 
completed  his  fiftieth  yesr. 

An  unpublished  satire  on  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  600  unprinted  letten, 
and  Tarious  i^ditional  lines  and  read- 
ings, will  be  bohided  in  Elwin*s  **  Life 
and  Works  of  Alexander  Pope." 

A  new  novel,  *'by  the  author  of 
Adam  Bade,"  is  to  come  out  about  the 
Easter  holidays. 

Eugene  Scribe,  the  most  prolifio  of 
Flench  dramatio  writers,  died,  at  Paris, 
00  19th  Feb. 

Bev.  Chariea  Merivale,  B.D.,  author 
of  **  A  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Enptra,"  has  been  chosen  Hulsean  Leo- 
tofsr  ftir  the  year. 

The  minister  of  SQldrvmmy,  Rev. 
John  Christie^  ui  Ban&hure,  Sootiand, 
haa  just  issued  "  A  Brief  Outline  of  the 


History  of  ChTistianity  fai  Scotland, 
from  ito  Introduction  till  1690."  Thia 
he  has  compiled,  written,  compoeed,  im- 
posed, impressed,  and  so  printed  and 
published  himteljf. 

Wm.  Jenoer,  M.D., "  Gulstonian  Lfc- 
turer"  (1853),  and  anther  of  many 
medical  papers  and  works,  haa  been 
appointed  Physician  Extraordioaiy  to 
the  Queen. 

**A  Memoir  (oot  Goldsmith's,  we 
presume)  of  Beau  Nash,"  the  arbiter  of 
fashion  at  Bath,  1711—1761,  is  soon 
to  be  issued. 

**  God*s  ReveUtion  and  Man's  Trial," 
two  Sermons  bearing  on  **  the  new  move 
at  Oxford,"  are  to  be  published  by  the 
Bishop  of  that  University  city. 

Two  Tols.  of  a  •*  History  of  French 
Literature,'^  by  M.  Grenaea,  are  **  just 
out "  in  Paris. 

The  Begins  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford  is  at  present  expounding  Plato's 
Repablio. 

The  late  Rev.  Baden  Powell's  suc- 
cessor in  the  Savilian  professorship  of 
Geometry  is  J.  H.  S.  Smith,  of  Balliol 
College. 

The  library — rare  and  extensive—of 
Humboldt,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  oS  Trafalgar  Square,  London, 
and  it  is  thought  £cy  will  be  dispersed 
under  the  hammer. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Hessey,  the 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1860,  on  '*  Snn^ 
day,  its  Origin,  History,  and  Present 
Obligation,"  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Hessey,  bookseller,  London. 

A  new  '*  History  of  Modem  Europe," 
by  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  including  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  the  most 
eminent  modem  historians,  readings  of 
events  culled  firom  State  papers  and 
other  documents  in  the  archives  of 
England  and  the  Continent,  is  to  be 
issusd  by  Murray. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  *'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  is  now  finished,  and  is  about  to 
be  republished  in  a  new  edition  in 
volumes. 

A  seeond  vol.  of  Christie's  rsMitf- 
tatum  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  character 
isannooncod. 
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Mr.  Bentleyinnoniices  a  newTolame 
of  gossip  b  J  Dr.  Donn,  on  Queen  Ade- 
kide. 

**  Orlej  Farm"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  An- 
itiODj  Tro]lope*s  new  norel,  to  be  issued 
in  twenty  monthly  parts,  commencing 
in  March,  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Each  part  will  contain  two  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Millais. 

**  Punch." — It  is  a  curions  fact,  that 
the  sale  of  Punch  is  immensely  greater 
in  Glasgow  than  in  any  other  citj  in  the 
kingdom,  London  excepted ;  affording  a 
good  set-off  to  Sydney  Smith's  dictum 
that  it  required  a  surgical  operation  to 
get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman's  head. 

The  Messrs.  Chambers's  London  trade 
has  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers  is  about  to  trans- 
fer his  residence  from  the  Scotch  to  the 
English  capital.  What  will  Professor 
Blackie  say  to  the  great  Scotch  pub- 
lisher's unpatriotic  desertionof  his  native 
for  a  foreign  countxy  ? 

Messrs.  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.  an- 
nounce that  they  will  publish  ''The 
Lives  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  by  William  Nathaniel  Mas- 
sey.  Esq  ,  M.P.,  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  England  I  and  chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means;  and  **  The  American  Church 
and  the  American  Union,"  by  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  the  American  Church, 
Henry  Caswall,  D.D.,  Prebend  of  Sarum. 
A  new  work  by  Lady  Julia  Lockwood 
they  also  announce  «8  forthcoming. 

A  new  Quarterly  at  half-a-crown  is 
announced  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  to 
be  called  '*  The  Museum:  a  Quarterly 
Magasine  of  Education,  Literature^  and 
Science ;"  and  will  commence  with  April. 
The  chief  contributors  are  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadvick,  the  Bev.  J.  Currie,  Mr.  W. 
Scott  Dalgleish,  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Mr.  Joshua  6.  Fitch,  Mr.  James  Han- 
nay,  Dn  J.  D.  Morrell,  Mr.  J  Pillans, 
Bc^.  H.  G.  Bobinson,  and  Dr.  Schmitz. 

The  well-known  publisher  of  Leipsio, 
Bernard  Tauohnitz,  has  Just  receiTed 
from  the  Duke  of  Saxe-C>>bonrg,  as  a 
reward  for  hia  English  pnblioationa,  the 
tit^e  of  Baron  for  himself  and  his  direct 
descendants.     English  Munmya,  Long- 


mans, &c.,  are  contented  with  the  sim  - 
pie  prefix  ''  Mr."  Tanchmtz  merits 
distinction;  his  collection  of  English 
classics  has  familiarized  Continental 
readers  with  our  best  authors,  to  the 
advantage  of  these— perhaps  sometimes 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  pub- 
lisher. 

The  Glasgow  CommomBeaUhf  a 
weekly  newspaper,  edited  by  Mr.  Percy 
E.  Dove,  expired  a  fortnight  ago.  Its 
former  editor,  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  was 
passed  on  to  the  Edinburgh  WUneu,  oa 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller. 

"  The  Essays  and  Reviews"  have 
reached  a  fifth  edition  this  week,  un- 
der the  care  of  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  these  Ox- 
ford essays,  two  out  of  the  etx  essayists 
being  Cambridge  men,  vis.,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Goodwin,  MA.  And,  moreover,  Mr. 
Goodwin  is  not  a  clergyman,  as  gene- 
rally supposed.  For  the  time  a  few  quiet 
scholars  have  set  aside  Dickens,  Thacke- 
ray, George  Eliot,  and  Wilkie  Collins 
at  the  libraries,  and  articles  and  ser- 
mons are  multiplied  concerning  them. 
Mr.  Freeman  has  just  reprinted  from 
the  Dial  a  criticism  upon  them  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  en- 
tit]^  *<  Rationalbm  and  English  Chris- 
tianity." 

Messrs.  James  Hogg  and  Sons  an- 
nounce as  preparing  for  publication  a 
reprint  of  De  Quincey  "  On  Self-Educa- 
tion, with  Hints  on  Style;  and  Dia- 
logues on  Political  Economy."  This 
work  will  also  appear  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  under  the  title  of  **  Language, 
Rhetoric,  and  Style,"  with  notes,  criti- 
cal, and  explanatory,  and  examination 
papers,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  D'Orsey,  BJD., 
for  the  use  of  private  students  and  can- 
didates for  the  Oxford  and  Civil  Service 
examinations,  &o.;  and  the  ssoand, 
**  Dialogues  of  Three  Templars  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Rioardo."  For  their 
announced  use  as  text-books  for  colleges 
and  higher  schools,  we  can  hardly  im- 
agine these  Tohimes  will  mset  with 
acceptance* 
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GEEGOEY  VII.— C^SAEISM  IN  THE  CHUECH. 

"  Under  Gregory  VII.  the  ideas,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  undeveloped,  of  the 
sopremacj  of  the  Pope  over  the  Oharch,  and  of  the  Chnrch  over  the  State,  iir<]t 
asbnmed  the  form  of  a  perfectly  organized  system." — J,  C.  L.  Gieseler. 

"  Git^ory^  VII.  hecame  the  foander  of  Papal  pretensions,  and  of  spiritnal  despot- 
ism."— L.  R.  de  Vericour, 

The  hurry  of  events  continued.  Hildebrand  pursued  his  purpose 
with  the  sw^erveless  intensity  of  conviction.  Ine  agje  required  an 
inflexible  and  energetic  spirit,  filled  brimful  with  a  thought  new  to 
the  world  and  history ;  and  success  had  hitherto  authenticated  the 
mission  of  that  Premier  of  the  Church.  To  erect,  amid  the  ceaseless 
turmoil  of  war,  a  durable  power,  capable  of  authoritatively  acting 
as  the  champion  and  guardian  of  civilization,  intelligence,  and 
morality,  agamst  military  licence  and  the  tyranny  of  force — to  rear, 
among  and  yet  above  the  thrones  of  kings  and  emperors,  a  supreme 
regality,  wielding  a  superintending  and  controlling  sway  over  all 
life  and  all  the  issues  of  life,  over  potentates  and  people,  lawgivers 
and  laws,  noble  and  serf,  priest  and  proselyte — to  establish  an 
organization  whose  influences  were  woven  into  the  innermost  tissuca 
of  society,  and  whose  ruler  was  armed  with  the  might  of  a  godlike  irre- 
sistibility—whose foremost  man  held  kings  as  thralls,  and  emperors- 
as  vassals — whose  chief  was  empowered  to  direct,  advise,  reprimand^ 
denounce,  and  even  depose  monarch  or  minister — seemed  to  him  a. 
noble  and  a  holy  aim.  With  the  devoted  absorption  of  a  passion,. 
be  had  given  himself  up  to  its  accomplishment.  The  gleam  upon  th& 
ultimate  heights  of  effort^as  already  becoming  visible.  The  sword 
and  sceptre  were  waning  before  the  crosier.  To  halt  now  in  hia 
great  life- task  would  have  been  traitorous  alike  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future.  Hesitance  seemed  to  be  a  crime — the  greatest  crime  he 
could  commit.  If  he  must  tarnish  the  most  fine  gold  of  the  papal 
tiara  with  intrigues,  warfare,  craft,  and  fraud,  and  mix  its  divine 
metal  with  a  human  alloy,  the  statesman's  ready  plea,  necessity, 
formed  an  ample  justification — 

**  The  canse  exacts  it,  and  I  may  not  shrink- 
That  caoae  which  makes  of  all  this  mortal  world 
Bat  one  vast  engine  for  its  purposes; 
And  btill  works  on,  and  pauses  not,  nor  spare», 
Though  every  strained  and  shrieking  cahle  were 
Spun  uut  of  human  fibre." 

To  bind  together  the  whole  priesthood  in  one  inviolable  unity, 
strong  in  its  indivisibility — ^to  abstract  all  family  and  national  feeling 
1861.  B 
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from  the  soul — to  sacerdotalize  the  clergy — to  keep  them  a  class 
apart  and  separate — to  knit  them  together  into  one  specific  organi- 
zation— to  converge  all  their  feelings,  desires,  ambitions,  interests, 
and  efforts  towarcb  one  object,  tiie  permanization  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belonged — ^it  was  requisite  that  they  should  be  indivi- 
dually brought  into  an  exceptional  position.  In  one  way  only  could 
^is  be  effectively  attained — ^priests  should  be  marriageless.  A  life 
of  entire  celibacy  sunders  at  once  the  ties  of  kindred,  those  closely- 
intertwining  fibres  of  the  soul  which  join  society  into  a  mass.  In 
becoming  a  priest,  the  novice  required  to  unliuK  himself  from  the 
world,  and  to  fasten  himself  into  the  ecclesiastical  brotherhood ;  to 
relinquish  all  sonship,  except  to  the  Church ;  all  fiitherhood,  except 
that  of  spiritual  parentage ;  all  bondage  of  the  hearts  vows,  save  to 
his  order.  Every  avenue  of  pleasure,  hope,  profit,  ambition,  or 
success  was  sealed  to  the  priest  but  one — unquestioning  submission 
to  the  Church.  Hereditary  place  and  power  were  thus  made  to 
them  impossible,  and  the  Cnurch  became  an  oligarchy  continuaUy 
resistive  of  the  overweening  power  of  kings  and  nobles ;  an  oligarchy 
in  which,  for  the  most  part,  talent  secured  eminence.  Hence  the 
ardent  pertinacity  with  which  Hildebrand  insisted  on  priestly  celi- 
bacy, and  hence  the  vigour  with  which  he  directed  his  energy  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  hierarchical  necessity. 

Simony  was  scarcely  less  hurtful  to  the  Church  than  marriage. 
The  sale  and  purchase  of  preferment  and  power  in  the  Church  made 
its  prelates  little  else  than  the  tools  of  the  sovereign  who  nominated 
their  holder  to  office,  the  instruments  by  which  his  purposes  were 
to  be  worked.  There  was  no  anchor  of  safety  for  the  Church  in  a 
priesthood  whose  place  and  power  depended  on  Imperial  sanction. 
The  cables  were  sure  to  slip  under  any  strain.  It  must  be  felt  by 
erery  priest  and  prelate  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  Church 
alone  ^  that  he  was  situated  where  and  as  he  was  for  its  sake ;  and 
that  in  its  danger  his  own  fate  was  jeopardized.  Celibacy  and  the 
Papal  investiture  of  the  members  of  the  luerarchy  were  co-ordinate 
modes  of  effecting  the  sacerdotalism  of  the  priesthood ;  of  main- 
taining the  clergy  as  a  separate  caste,  having  an  interest  in  a  vast 
spiritual  organization  ana  institution,  which  claimed  pre-eminence 
in  ^wer,  and  held  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  subserviency  to  its 
designs.  Claiming  to  be  a  divinely  substantiated  authority,  the 
Church  necessarily  held  that  aJl  earthly  dignity  derived  its  legitimi- 
zation from  it,  and  was  dependent  upt>n  and  amenable  to  it.  The 
balance  of  power  Hildebrand  held  to  oe  the  will  of  the  Church. 

Purposes  such  as  these,  interferine  with  Imperial  domination, 
social  life,  civic  institutions,  state  poucy,  national  feelings,  family 
interests,  and  personal  liberty,  met  mdeed  with  little  acceptance  in 
the  stormy  youth  of  civilization;  and  required  an  unyielding  aus- 
terity, a  decisive  energjr,  an  intense  zeal,  and  an  overbearing  persis- 
tency,  to  bring  them  into  a  workable  condition.  These  qualities 
Hil^brand  possessed ;  and  that  he  exercised  them,  the  narrative 
of  his  acts  amply  shows.    This  we  now  resume :— » 
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Alezmder  II.  deputed  Hmgo,  cardinal  of  Silva-Oandida,  to  go  aB 
bis  legate  to  Spain,  to  perraade  the  new  king  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
Sancho,  to  adopt  the  ntoal  of  the  Bomish  Church ;  while  he»  accom- 

Sinied  by  Hildebrand,  went  to  liis  native  city,  Milan,  to  quell  a 
Bturbanee  between  iti  citizens  and  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
Hildebrand  had  stirred  up  the  whole  excitement  and  revolt,  that  he 
ndgbt  press  on  the  Pope  to  decisive  action  against  simony  and  the 
marriage  of  priests,  which  he  stiffmaticed  as  concubinage.  Of 
simany  the  Milanese  clergy  proved  their  gailtlessness ;  and  thcr 
defended  their  ri^ht  to  marry.  Archbishop  Guido,  though  himself 
unwedded,  maintained  the  justice  and  lenity  of  ]^riestly  marriages. 
Ariold,  a  tool  of  fiildebrand's,  opposed  him.  Guido  was  excomma- 
nioated ;  and  Ariold,  in  revenge,  was  drowned  by  the  popnlaee  in 
tba  Lago  Maggiore.  Hildebrand  sent  an  armed  force  against 
Onido,  who  was  compelled  to  succumb.  Henry  lY.  invested  one 
Godfrey  with  the  vacant  dignity.  Hildebrand  opposed  the  Impe- 
rial nominee,  and,  by  exoommunication,  procured  his  retiremoity 
whereupon  he  reinstated  Guido. 

Hildebrand's  watchful  eye  was  everprhere.  The  Pope  enjoyed 
the  delights  of  life  at  Lucca ;  but  he,  intent  on  effecting  his  great 
scheme,  pursued  the  war  a^inst  the  deposed  Pope,  Cadolaus ;  set 
I>ake  Godfrey  to  keep  the  Normans  in  cneck ;  gave  the  Bohemian 
king  the  right  to  wear  a  mitre;  sent  legates  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
ana  Denmark ;  kept  a  continual  watch  upon  the  German  emperor ; 
and  fomented  or  originated  quarrel,  usurpation,  and  conquest 
everywhere.  He  unsettled  all,  that  in  the  resettlement  his  schemes 
xoignt  have  a  pLace. 

The  Cerdic  dynasty,  which  for  five  centuries  had  ruled  in 
England,  had  at  last  run  its  course.  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
chihfless.  Two  claimants  aimed  at  the  sovereignty ;  Harold,  the 
chosen  of  the  English  people,  and  William  (afterwards  the  Conqueror), 
the  nominee  of  Uildebrand,  who  secured  the  Pope's  sanction  to  his 
attempt  to  acquire  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  crowned  in 
St.  Paul's,  London,  on  the  day  of  Edward's  death  (5th  January, 
1066),  with  general  acceptance;  but  on  the  14th  October  of  the 
same  year  he  was,  after  a  dauntless  fight,  slain  at  Senlao,  near 
Hastings,  in  a  war  against  the  invasion  of  William.    So  perished 

'*  The  noblest  and  the  last 
Of  Saxon  kvnf^\  save  one,  the  noblest  he — 
The  last  of  all,* 

and  Buke  William,  imder  the  banner  of  St.  Peter,  was  hailed  as 
ooncperor  and  as  king.  He  presented  Harc^d's  battle-flag,  and  a 
portion  of  the  spoil,  to  his  patron,  the  Pope ;  and  was  crowned  on 
Christmas  Dav,  1066,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Aldred,  archbishop 
of  York.  Hildebrand  praised  the  Conqueror  enthusiastically ;  but 
poHtioIy  endeavoured  to  subjugate  the  clergy  of  England  to  the 
Kopoish  Church.  To  effect  this,  he  sent  legates  from  Eome,  who 
d^^ed  curates,  abbots,  bishops,  and  archbiidiops,  on  the  plea  of 
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illegal  ordination ;  bat  really  with  the  intent  of  snbstitatinff  clergy 
devoted  to  William's  cause,  and  so  to  preserve  by  wrong  i^at  had 
been  won  by  war.  On  the  deposition  of  Stigand,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1070,  Lanfrano,  at  the  urgent  s<mcitation  of  Hiide- 
brand,  accepted  the  appointment,  and  did  his  best  to  Romanise  the 
English  Church.  Kildebrand  felt  considerable  complacency  in 
reflecting  on  this  signal  yictory  of  his  astutely  laid  plans,  for  Lan* 
franc  was  one  of  the  most  notable  controversialists  of  that  age.  On 
going  to  Borne  to  receive  the  pallium, — a  short  white  cloak  of  lambs' 
wool,  with  a  red  cross  over  the  shoulders  and  down  the  back,  which 
was  given  by  the  Popes  as  the  outward  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  dig* 
nity, — Alexander  II.  and  his  archdeacon  conferred  on  Lanfranc 
double  honours,  and  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  procuring  homage  to 
the  Primate  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  a  people  who  have  been 
more  remarkable  for  resistance  than  submission  to  the  Pope.  By 
force,  fraud,  connivance,  or  intrigue,  Hildebrand  generally  gainecl 
his  object :  no  difficulty  could  daunt,  and  no  impediment  arrest  him 
in  his  course.  His  position  about  this  time  is  indicated  in  these 
lines,  from  a  satire  by  his  friend,  Petrus  Damianns,  viz. :  — 

"  Papain  rite  colo,  aed  te  proatrataa  adoro; 
Ta  facia  hunc  dominam,  te  facit  ipae  Deam." 

This  Damianns  was  a  man  of  singular  genius,  ability,  and  power ; 
of  great  activity  of  mind  and  vehemence  of  thought.  Me  was  almost 
the  rival  of  Hildebrand,  who,  however,  held  him  in  leading  strings. 
They  had  sworn  to  co-operate  in  making  the  papal  throne  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  powers.  They  often  quarrelled,  but  always 
became  reconciled.  In  early  life  he  had,  in  cloistered  monkhood,  as 
Dante  says, 

'*  Fed  his  soul  with  thoughts  contemplative;** 

but  in  his  latter  years  he  stood  before  kings.  He  was  deputed  by 
the  ever  vij^ilant  Hildebrand  to  preside  at  the  Council  of  Mayence, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  proposed  divorce  of  Henry  IV.  from  his 
wife  Bertha,  who,  after  tour  years  of  married  life,  was  childless. 
Damianns  denied  the  suit,  and  Hildebrand  declared  marriage  indisso- 
luble from  any  cause  except  incestuous  intercourse.  The  iax;hbishop 
of  Bavenna,  who  had  withstood  the  papal  usurpations,  died  under 
the  severest  excommunications,  and  his  people  rose  in  revolt  against 
this  harsh  treatment.  Damianns  was  sent  to  appease  the  tumult, 
and  to  absolve  the  people  from  the  anathemas  under  which  they 
were  laid.  He  successmlly  accoinplished  his  duty,  and  then  died. 
Hildebrand  by  this  event  was  rivalless. 

Of  one  tool,  Annone,  the  abductor  of  Henry,  he  got  rid  by  rele- 
gating him  to  his  office  of  Bishop  of  Cologne,  with  sucn  extraordinary 
powers  as  made  him,  in  effect,  the  Pope  of  Germany.  Hildebrand 
was  as  unscrupulous,  when  it  suited  his  own  ends,  in  giving  as  in 
taking. 

About  this  time,  too  (1071),  Hildebrand  inaugurated  the  great 
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architecinial  reform  at  Borne,  by  repairbg,  restoring,  and  decoratins^ 
the  ancient  chnrchea,  and  biiilding  new  ones.  The  Pope  embraced 
the  same  idea,  and  built  the  cathedral  of  Lupca ;  and  Desiderius, 
abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  erected'  there  the  earliest  Gothic  church. 
This  the  Pope  consecrated  as  soon  as  completed :  and  then  jour- 
neyed, for  pleasure,  along  the  borders  of  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
while  Hildebrand  set  off,  sword  in  hand,  to  oust  the  usurping  Nor- 
mans from  the  papal  dominions.  In  this  object,  by  the  aid  of  the 
troops  of  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  Hildebrand  was  entirely 
successful,  and  compelled  the  checkmated  invaders  to  retire  from 
the  Holy  See.  In  return  for  the  help  Matilda  gave  him,  he  nomi- 
nated Libert,  the  Italian  chancellor  of  Henry  IV.,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Bayenna — a  man  at  once  ambitious  and  crafty,  and 
therefore  dangerous;  but  Hildebrand  could  not  yet  afford  to 
despise  the  possessor  of  an  army,  and  a  lady  deyoted  to  his  seryice. 
Things  were  now,  however,  ripening  apace  for  a  change. 

Henry  IV.,  released  from  ecclesiastical  tdtelage,  became  rampant 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Church.  His  despotic  tendency 
developed  itself  in  perverse  opposition  to Uie  priesthood;  and  he 
exercised  a  haughty  tyranny  over  his  subjects.  Hildebrand  delight- 
edly saw  the  workmgs  of  this  alienating  and  impolitic  absolutism, 
and  hinted  to  his  subjects  the  possibility  of  gaining  redress  by  an 
appeal  to  Some.  Theprinces  of  Saxony  complained  to  the  Pope 
about  his  arro^^ce.  Hildebrand  persuaaed  Alexander  to  threaten 
the  Xing.  This  made  him  furious.  Wrath  blinded  him  to  con- 
sequences, and  he  cast  aside  the  yoke  of  the  Church.  In  actual 
stubbornness,  he  compeUed  the  clergy  of  Saxony  and  Thurin^a  to 
pay  him  one-half  of  the  tithes ;  and  he  repudiated  the  election  of 
Anselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  which  the  Pope  had  confirmed.  These 
resolves  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  passions  which  drove  Henry 
blindly  on  to  his  purposes,  roused  the  resentment  of  his  Saxon 
subjects  to  inveteracy  and  revolt.  The  all-subduing  schemes  of 
Hildebrand  had  been  successful  everywhere.  This  reckless  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Henry  alone  was  wanting  to  give  him  cause  of  quarrel 
with  apparent  right  upon  his  side.  There  was  now  no  object  to  be 
gained  by  further  delay.  It  was  the  last  act  in  the  drama,  whose 
denouement  was  to  be  the  elevation  of  the  Papacy  to  the  pinnacle  of 
earthly  power,  prerogative,  and  administration.  At  that  hour,  no 
one  should  occupy  the  supreme  chair  except  him  who  possessed  the 
inexorable  will  oy  which  all  things  had  been  so  arranged  and  sub- 
dued— the  master-soul  of  the  history  of  that  age.  The  hour  for 
striking  the  last  blow,  and  of  stepping  upon  a  throne  to  which  the 
world  was  subject,  had  now  come,  and  on  2Ist  April,  1073,  Pope 
Alexander  II.  died — the  instrument  was  cast  from  the  hand  that 
had  wielded  it. 

Amid  the  palpitating  of  all  hearts,  intrigue  and  gold  did  their 
work.  A  shower  of  largesses  fell  throughout  Borne ;  a  tumult  arose 
among  the  people ;  and  the  cardinals,  in  terror,  chose  the  favourite 
of  the  mob---and  their  own  master^Primate  of  the  Church ;  and 
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bmg  aasembled  in  the  church,  of  St.  Peter  in  Yiiiciilis/'  did,  "i& 
ihe  year  1073  of  the  incarnation  of  our  bleeeed  Saviour,  JesuB 
Christ,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  the  dav  of  the  burial  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander Second,  of  bleBBed  memory, '  there  and  then  '*  elect  as 
shepherd  and  high  Pontiff,  and  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  archdeacon 
Hildebrand,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  true  piety ;  of  prudence, 
justice,  and  constancy  in  religion ;  modest,  sober,  chaste ;  master  m 
nil  own  house ;  hospitable  to  the  poor ;  and  nobly  brought  up  in. 
the  bosom  of  the  holy  Mother  Church,  from  his  tenderest  years  to 
his  present  age ;  learned ;  whom  we  wish,  in  truth,  to  preside,  with 
the  siune  power  which  Peter  once  exercised,  over  the  Church  of 
God."  So  runs  the  decree.  Hildebrand,  escorted  by  the  soldiers 
of  Tuscany,  and  greeted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  populaoe, 
accepted  the  tiara,  and  (to  imply  the  legitimacy  of  the  Pontiff— his 
friend  and  patron,  Gregory  V  I. — ^whom  Henry  III.  had  exiled)  he 
assumed  as  his  pontifical  title  Gregory  YII.  The  unfltndung, 
earnest,  and  crafty  labours  of  a  lifetune  of  politic  statesmanship 
and  unscrupulous  worldly  obstinacy  gained  iheir  reward;  the 
long  ooveted  purple  swaUied  his  form ;  and,  "  after  having  pre- 
pai«d  everything  to  suit  his  wishes,  he  stepped  into  the  papal 
chair  the  moment  he  was  ready,"  determined  no  longer  to  allow  the 
Church  to  be  regarded  as  the  handmaiden  of  the  empires  of  the 
earth,  and  to  claim  for  her  the  supreme  right  of  being  head  over  all 
— the  sun  in  the  firmament  of  potentates — the  president  in  the  great 
theocracy  of  the  universe. 

Henry  was  exceedingly  wroth  at  this  unauthorized  election,  and 
sent  his  faithful  adherent,  Count  Eberhard,  to  protest  against  any 
election  to  which  he  was  not  a  consenting  party.  Gregory  pleaded 
that  the  Papacy  had  been  forced  ux)on  him ;  and  ih&t  he  had  delayed 
his  consecration  till  he  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  an  envoy.  Henry ,  knowing  his  opponent  s  energy 
aad  power,  and  being  then  engaged  in  attempting  to  suppress  the 
Saxon  revolt,  was  contented  wiSi  this  acknowledgment  of  nis  Impe- 
rial claims,  and  sent  a  representative  to  assist  at  the  oonseeration  of 
Gregory  YII.,  which  took  place  29th  June,  1073. 

Borne  was  again  the  centre  of  European  polities.  It  had  before 
eonquered  and  reigned;  it  was  now  to  over-rule — ^to  difi^jse  the 
animation  of  its  influence  throughout  Uie  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
itself  peerless,  companionless,  and  irresistible.  The  vexv  pulses  of 
policy  were  in  her  acts.  The  theory  of  a  theocracy  is  subbme ;  bat 
with  earthly  agencies  it  is  a  visionary  impraotioality.  The  power 
of  a  universal  spiritual  supremacy,  seconded  in  its  asoendanqy  by 
the  most  eminent  secular  sovereignty,  may  be  omnipotently  but 
can  scarcely  be  beneficially  wielded.  For  the  managemcNit  of 
the  secular  concerns  of  his  theocratic  domination  Gregory  had 
sedulously  prepared,  and  he  had  girt  himself  up  to  the  height  of  his 
great  purpose.  He  had  Norman  feudatories  m  the  sou^ ;  Tusoaa 
auxiliaries  in  the  north;  France  was  submissive;  England  respectftd* 
though  resistant ;  Spain  tacitly  subject.    He  haa  brought  about 
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mohful  compluiits  from  Saabia,  Bavaria,  and  Cariathia  against 
kifl  diief  secular  antagonist,  Henry  IV. ;  and  he  had  subjugated, 
bf  a  free  bestowal  of  power  and  mce,  many  of  the  Lombardese 
ckrgy.  80  far,  intrigue  had  giren  nis  policy  hopefulness.  He  saw 
ins  way  dearly  to  the  effectuation  of  his  life-long  aim,  and  instantly 
let  about  it. 

In  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  his  censecration,  Grregory  sum- 
moned a  council  at  the  Lateran.  It  was  a  gigantic  success.  Never, 
nnoe  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  empire,  had  so  maoy  grandees  of 
Church  and  State  assembled  in  council.  His  machmations  were 
effectual.  A  decree  was  passed,  forbidding  marriage  to  priests, 
eommanding  the  wedded  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  ordaining 
that  no  layman  should  assist  at,  or  regard  as  sacred,  any  act  of 
wor^ip  performed  by  a  married  priest,  fiebukes,  menaces,  excom- 
munications,  ruthless  persecutions,  compelled  obedience  to  this 
aostere  edict.  Simoniacal  traffic  in  ecclesiastical  dignities  was  also 
ptohibited,  under  similar  disabilities ;  and  lay  mvestiture  was 
strictly  forbidden.  Churchmen  were  to  be  the  lieges  only  of  the 
papal  sovereignty,  and  the  right  to  benefioes  was  to  be  valid  on 
receipt  of  or£nation  from  an  ecclesiastical  superior ;  so  that  the 
whole  Church  was  brought  under  vassalage  to  tne  Pontiff. 

Againat  Bobert  GuiMard,  Gregory  marched  with  10,000  men,, 
and  ne  retreated  in  fear.  He  next  projected  an  attack  upon  the 
Saraeens,  to  win  Jemsalem  in  a  crusade,  and  to  unite  the  JBastem 
and  Weetem  churches.  With  this  ostensible  object,  he  gathered 
an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  thus  flattered  his  friends  and  terrified 
his  enemies.  The  Church  was  filled  with  tumults.  The  Milanese 
dergy,  the  Grallic  bishops,  the  synods  of  £rfurth  and  Lucca,  resisted 
the  Bttti-raarital  enactment — ^blood  flowed,  and  internal  disorder 
abounded.  Groans  and  curses  were  heard  everywhere,  and  every 
combustible  material  was  aggravated  into  flame.  France  was 
threatened,  England  soothed,  Venice  flattered,  Denmark  patronized, 
Bobert  Guiacard  anathematized,  Russia  temporized  with,  Hungary 
received  a  sovereign  from  Gh*egory,  and  Spain  was  taken  under  thie 
care  of  the  panal  hierarch.  To  humiliate  and  depress  all  before  ihie 
(^ufch,  was  the  one  constant  and  unvarying  aim  of  Gregory.  In 
the  determination  to  effect  submission,  he  was  inexorable.  He  was 
intent  on  regulating,  at  will,  the  polity  of  Europe. 

The  weakness  of  the  empire  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Church. 
Otho  of  Nordheim,  liie  Cromwell  of  Saxony,  had  defeated  Henry,, 
■ad  his  crown  had  been  offered  to  Rudolph  of  Suabia.  In  hia 
aaxiety  to  subdue  the  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  Henry  was  wiUing  to 
parehase  the  neutrality  of  Gregory  at  any  price ; — he  paid  too 
oear  a  one.  He  submitted,  unremonstratingly,  to  every  enoroach- 
nieot.  This  much  was  gained  for  the  Popedom,  but  no  counter- 
nifing  help  was  vouchsafed.  Indeed,  Gregory  knew  that  only 
wkile  the  combatants  were  actually  engaged  in  hostilities  to  the 
death,  could  he  hope  to  take  his  next  move  in  the  intricate  game  of 
papal  diplomacy. 
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This  moYe  was  another  Lateran  Council.  There  the  investitore 
question  was  emphatically  settled*  Henry  treated  all  resistance  with 
contempt.  Complaints  hurried  in  to  the  Bomish  Vicar  of  Christ, 
regarding  the  crimes,  public  and  priTate,  of  Henry,  towards  and 
among  the  Saxons,  and  Gregory  summoned  Henry  to  appear  to 
answer  to  these  charges.  On  Cluristmas  Eve,  1075i  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  Gregory  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Mary.  Cencius,  the  assassin,  confessed,  and 
was  (magnanimouslj^P)  forgiven.  It  was  asserted  that  Cencius  was 
Henry's  tool.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  it  was  a  pre-arranged 
plot  of  Gregory's  own.  It  inrpartea  the  bitterness  of  personauty 
to  the  contest  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Empire.  Gregorys 
citation  was  disregarded  by  Henry ;  but  to  the  indictment  of 
sacrilege,  personal  undeanness,  and  assassination,  made  against 
him  by  the  Pope,  Henry  answered  by  a  countercharge  of  base 
Inrth,  murder,  simony,  aemon-worship,  profligacy,  and  profanity, 
against  Gregory;  and  on  these  counts  carried  a  decision  of  the 
Synod  of  Worms  against  the  Vicegerent  of  G^.  This  decision 
was  greedily  countersigned  by  numerous  sufferers  from  Gregory's 
recent  anti-marital  imperiousness. 

In  Lent,  1076,  Gregory  sat  on  his  throne  in  the  Vatican,  amon^ 
the  clerical  and  lay  supporters  of  his  august  claims.  Before  this 
new  senate,  Henry  nad  oeen  called  to  attend  as  a  criminal.  Boland, 
an  ambassador  from  the  Synod  of  Worms,  appeared  instead,  and 
thus  addressed  the  Pope: — "The  sovereign  and  the  prelates  of 
Germany  and  Italy  send  through  me  this  command, — Descend* 
without  delay,  from  St.  Peter's  clmir,  and  abandon  thine  usurpation 
oyer  the  Church.  To  such  honour  none  can  be  admitted  witliout 
Imperial  sanction."  Then,  turning  to  the  assembly,  he  said : — "  To 
you,  brethren,  it  is  commanded  that,  at  the  Eeast  of  Pentecost,  ye 
appear  before  the  King,  and  from  him  receive  a  Pope  and  father 
for  the  Church, — this  same  Gregory  being  a  wolf  only."  The 
Prefect  of  Borne  arrested  the  intruder,  but  Gregory  saved  nim  from 
the  rage  of  the  convention.  Henry  was  thereauer  solemnly  and 
unanimously  deposed,,  and  his  subjects  released  from  their  oatlis  and 
allegiance.  JBurope  was  astonished  at  the  doctrine  and  its  application. 
Hiloebrand  was  too  politic  to  take  a  false  step.  He  knew  the  state 
of  Saxony,  Henry's  weakness,  and  the  general  discontent  of  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  he  had  calculated  on  the  awe  with 
which  such  a  decree  would  be  received.  Henry  was  deserted 
everywhere,  and  treated  as  an  outcast.  His  soul  was  fevered  with 
hate  and  vengeance.  With  the  audacity  of  despair,  he  flung  him- 
self on  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  and  tne  burghers  and  peasantry 
rallied  to  his  stanoard.  Henry's  contumacy  excited  the  ire  of  the 
Pope,  and  he  issued  a  rescript  for  the  election  of  a  new  emperor. 
In  October,  1076,  a  Diet  met  at  Tribur,  or  Oppenheim,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  that  if  by  Eeb.  2nd,  1077, 
Henry  did  not  present  himself  submissively  before  the  Pontiff, 
confess  his  sins,  and  gain  absolution,  the  election  of  a  new  king 
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sHoiild  be  immediately  expedited.  The  Lombard  bishops  excom- 
municated Gregory,  at  the  Council  of  Paria.  Henry  resolved  on 
appearing  before  the  Pope  in  Italy,  rather  than  in  Germany — in 
nriyate,  rather  than  in  public.  He  set  out,  accompanied  by  his 
taithfol  wife.  Bertha,  his  son  Conrad,  and  a  few  attendants,  in 
November,  and  joumered  during  winter,  in  most  disastrous  weather, 
from  Spires,  tluraugh  by-paths  over  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  and 
into  the  intricacies  of  tne  Apennines,  that  he  might  intercept 
Gregory  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  found  him  at 
Canossa,  in  Apulia,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Countess  Matilda. 
Here  a  number  of  German  bishops  were  doing  penance  in  cells, 
on  bread  and  water,  for  their  insubordination  to  the  Holy  See ; 
and  hither,  unarmed  and  unattended,  came  Henry  as  a  suppliant 
to  the  spiritual  despot.  A  cold  January  frost  chilled  the  blood 
when  Henry  toiled  up  the  rocky  footvray  to  Canossa's  walls.  As 
he  approached,  the  outer  gates  of  the  fortress  opened  to  him,  but 
the  door  of  the  third  entrance  was  moveless.  In  the  bitter  cold — 
less  bitter  than  Gregory's  tyranny — stiff,  faint,  and  weary,  Henry 
stood  in  the  court  S>r  three  days.  At  length,  tamed  for  a  time  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  degradation,  on  the  fourUi  da^  he  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  haughty  and  dominant  Pontiff,  to  cry  for  mercy. 
What  a  thrill  of  ecstacy  swept  along  the  tense  cordage  of  that  old 
man's  frame  when  at  his  feei--the  feet  of  another  carpenter's  son — 
the  hereditary  lord  of  the  mightiest  empires  in  Christendom  knelt, 
crushed  and  cowed,  before  him  1  It  was  a  lifetime's  recompence. 
Having  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  men,  Gregory  restored 
Henry  to  tne  communion  of  the  Church,  but  meanwhile  held  him 
bound  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  kingly 
prerogative.  He  took  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  and, 
protesting  his  own  blamelessness,  partook  of  it,  saying,  "May 
Almighty  God,  this  very  day,  strike  me  with  sudden  death  if  I  be 
really  guilty  I"  and  then  challenged  Henry  to  do  likewise.  Henry 
recoiled  from  the  test,  but  was  aosolved.  The  iron  had,  however, 
entered  Henry's  soul ;  rage,  shame,  dishonour,  stimg  him  to  effort, 
and  he  determined  upon  being  once  again  "  every  inch  a  king."  His 
illusory  awe  had  dej^arted,  and  irith  no  enervation  of  will  did  he 
pursue  his  future  desig^ns. 

The  German  princes,  at  Gregory's  instigation,  elected  Eudolph 
as  Emperor.  Henry  returned  to  maintain  his  rights,  and,  for  three 
years,  a  devastating  war  was  kept  up,  with  alternating  success. 
Gregory,  glad  to  see  Germany  humbled,  temporized  between  the 

Srties,  pretending^  mediation,  but  giving  none,  until,  in  1080,  at 
ulhausen,  the  abitrement  of  the  sword  declared  for  Budolph ;  and 
then  he  re«excommunicated  Henry,  and  sent  his  opponent  a  crown 
with  the  inscription,  "  Peter  gives  this  crown  to  Buaolph." 

Henry,  at  a  Council  held  in  Brixen,  again  also  deposed  the  Pope, 
and  caused  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Bavenna,  to  be  chosen  in  nis 
stead,  with  the  title  of  Clement  III.  Two  pontiffs  and  two  emperors 
now  contested  for  power.    On  the  banks  or  Elster,  Henry,  in  1060, 
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enoountered  Badolph,  whoie  army  waa  led  by  the  illustriouB  OUio 
of  Nordheim.  Baaolpk'fl  cause  unambigaously  triumpbed,  bat  it 
was  a  bootless  victory.  On  Uie  field,  Tasso's  hero,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  thrust  the  spear  of  the  imperial  banner  into  Budolph's  nde. 
His  right  hand  was  hacked  off,  and  he  died  exolaiminf;:,  "  That  was 
the  huid  with  which,  uplifted,  I  swore  fidelity  to  Henry."  This 
was  looked  on  as  a  judgment  of  God  against  him. 
^  The  yictorious  and  exultant  Henry  marched  to  Eome  three 
times  in  three  successive  years,  besiej^ed  it,  and  reduced  lus 
implacable  enemy,  Gregory,  to  such  straits,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to  apply  for  help 
to  William  of  England,  who,  however,  excused  himselt.  In  these 
contests,  cities  were  destroyed,  lands  devastated,  churches  spoiled, 
convents  ravaged,  and  all  the  districts  around  Eome  were  subjected 
to  grievous  ca&mities.  Thou^  a  ne#  king  of  Germany  was  crowned 
ana  consecrated,  Henry,  with  ai>loodhound*8  pertinacity,  remained 
in  Italy,  resolved  to  subdue  the  Popo*  Pride  and  pity  strove  for 
the  mastery  in  Gregory's  heart,  but  his  strong  belief  that 

'*  "Tis  not  the  iron  ann — 'tis  the  ttrong  tpiU 
Gains  in  that  game  wherein  we  mortals 
Plaj  life  against  life," 

made  him  hold  out,  even  when,  on  the  SOth  Nov.,  1083,  a  Pontic 
fical  83rnod  strove  to  persuade  him  to  recognize  Henry,  that  there 
mu^ht  be  peace.  He  spoke  eloquently,  humbly,  yet  boldly,  and 
refused.  He  dismissed  the  synoa  with  nis  benediction,  but  resolved 
to  bear  the  '*  hazard  of  the  die,"  and  "  endure  unto  the  end." 

Fate  did  not  now  delay.  On  2l8t  March,  1084,  Henry  entered 
Bome  in  triumph.  He  took  possession  of  the  Lateran,  the  bridges, 
and  the  strongholds.  Gregory  fled  to  his  fastness,  St.  Angelo. 
Henry  was  crowned  in  Bome  by  Guibert,  who  was  also  consecrated 
Pontiff  there.  The  Ciesar  of  the  Church  alone  was  defiant ;  in  the 
very  crisis  of  his  life  foiled  and  baffled,  he  wss  yet  unsubdued  in 
spirit.  He  could  not  be  the  craven  to  supplicate  merOT'  from  Henry. 
A  few  hours,  and  St.  Angelo  must  yield  to  inner  discord  and  to 
outward  siege.  A  shout  arose.  Bobert  Guiscard,  now  reooneiled  to 
Gregory,  approached.  Heniy  fled — ^his  thirst  for  vengeance  un- 
slaked. Bome  was  burnt  and  sadced ;  but  the  Pontiff  was  released, 
though  at  the  cost  of  two  tiiirds  of  the  pontifical  city. 

G^gory  re-assumed  his  sway ;  oalled  a  new  Council ;  re-fblmined 
against  Graibert  and  Henry,  and  then  left  the  scene  of  the  late  heart- 
rending devastation  for  Salemo,  under  the  safe  conduct  of  Guiscard. 
The  civil  wars  having  been  broiu^ht  to  a  truce,  a  pestilence  super- 
vened upon  a  famine.  The  ormnation,  Death,  went  out  against 
Gregory.  He  sickened  of  the  plague,  and  died  on  25th  May,  1085, 
with  this  epigram  upon  his  lips, — ^*  I  have  loved  righteousness,  and 
hated  iniquity ;  and  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  The  cardinals  and 
bishops  who  stood  around  lus  couch  had  prevailed  upon  him  to 
jMurdon  sll  his  enemies,  except  Guibert  and  Henry.    He  had  given 
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his  mitre  to  AiiBelm  of  Luccft,  and  named  liis  sacceasor  to  the 
primacy.  Enclosed  in  a  marble  urn,  after  a  papal  reign  of  nearly 
twelve  years,  and  in  the  «ixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  buried  in 
the  catnedral  church  of  St.  Matthew,  at  Salerno,  and  there  he  lay, 
memorialleBs,  till  John  of  Procida,  the  enactor  of  "  The  Sicilian 
Vespers/'  two  centuries  thereafter,  built  oyer  his  urn  a  magnificent 
chapel  named  St.  Michael.  Gregory  was  canonized  in  1684;  a 
statue  of  him  was  erected  at  Suemo,  1610;  and  his  name  was 
razed  from  the  catalogue  of  saints  by  Napoleon  I.  It  has  since  been 
re-inscribed. 

ThxiB  passed  away  a  man  of  sin^pilar  courage,  zeal,  and  genius ; 
the  yanquisher  of  feudalism  and  miperialism ;  the  creator  of  that 
triple-crowned  dominion  which  claimed  power  in  heayen,  on  earth, 
and  in  hell.  A  great,  world-centralizing  spirit,  who  was  quickened 
with  a  Diyine  thought  of  strange  significance,  but  who,  in  the 
sublime  yearnings  of  a  mighty  purpoise,  forgot  that  it  is  not  giyen 
to  man  "to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.'  In  the  yeiy  means 
adopted  to  attain  his  great  end,  the  seeds  of  failure  were  implanted. 
In  the  eelibaoy  of  the  dergy,  and  the  power  of  Excommunication 
and  Indulgence,  the  Beformation  lay  like  a  germ.  In  the  flourishing 
outgrowth  of  the  Churoh,  and  in  the  supereminent  chums  oyer  aS 
soyereignties  on  which  Gregory  staked  the  yery  being  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  there  were  embedded  the  oauses  which,  in  our  own  day-— 
eight  centuries  after — ^hare  led  to  many  changes  in  European  life» 
— ^the  tmity  of  Italy,  the  fall  of  the  Po|>e*s  temporal  power,  the 
patriotic  grandeur  of  Garibaldi.  So  true  is  it  that  God's  purposes 
underlie  irnd  yet  control  all  human  action ;  that  "  the  lot  is  cast 
into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 
Those  who  comprehend  tiie  true  pniloaophy  of  history,  haye  no  fear 
for  the  future ;  they  know  that 

"  The  honr  shall  come, 
Wben  thej  who  think  to  bind  tho  ethereal  spirit, 
Who,  like  the  ea^le,  cowering  o*er  his  prey, 
Watch,  with  qnick  eye,  and  strike,  and  strike  again, 
If  but  a  sinew  Tibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  foWj,    Eren  now  the  flame 
Bursts  forth,  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriooslj, 
And,  dying,  left  a  splendour  like  the  day;  • 

That,  like  the  day,  diiAised  itself,  and  stiU 
Blisses  the  ssrth:— the  light  of  gtnins,  virtof*, 
Greatness  in  thooght  and  act,  contempt  of  denib, 
God-like  example." 

Dante,  WycliflTe,  Luther,  Loyola,  Calvin,  Pascal,  Wolsey,  Philip 
n.,  and  even  Garibaldi,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inexplicable 
enigmas  of  life,  unless  we  know  and  recognize  the  life-work  of  the 
first  wearer  of  the  triune  diadem,  GJregory  VII,,  and  acknowledge 
his  place  in  history  as  an  JSpoch  Man. 
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AHE  THE  PEINCIPLES  OF  THE  PEE-EAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PAINTERS  COEEECT  P 

▲FFIBUATITE  ABTICLE. — II. 

Mb.  Editob, — I  hare  read  with  pleasure  the  opening  articles  on 
this  question ;  and»  although  no  painter,  nor  yet  a  competent  judge 
of  the  merits  of  painting,  knowing  that  the  opinions  of  bystanders, 
if  not  valuable,  are  often  interesting,  I  have  had  the  temerity  to 
take  up  my  pen  in  favour  of  the  much-abused  principles  of  the 
Pre-Eaphaelite  school. 

The  t&lented  advocate  of  the  contrarv  principle  has  alluded,  in  a 
somewhat  taunting  waj,  to  the  youth  and  mexperience  of  its 
disciples.  Because  their  productions  have  existed  but  a  few  years, 
is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  their  princkdes  are  incorrect? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  anta- 
gonistic system  is  there  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  "growth  of 
ages**F  "the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries'?  Were  the 
principles  revived  and  preacned  by  Martin  Luther  worthy  of 
contempt  and  scorn,  because  the  "  poor  monk"  dared  to  set  himself 
above  the  schoolmen,  and  preach  doctrines  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  the  Eoman  CathoLc  Church — ^that  "  ^wth  of  ages  "P 
We  have  an  answer  to  this  Question  in  the  milbons  of  those  who 
now  profess  the  novel  principles  of  the  monk,  and  for  which  many 
have  laid  down  their  lives,  and  endured  sore  perils  and  persecutions. 
This,  we  think,  is  an  analogous  case.  The  very  designation  of  this 
school  of  painters  seems  to  imply  that  its  principle  was  reduced  to 
practice  before  the  time  of  Eaphael,  and  that  its  modem  disciples 
are  merely  endeavouring  to  revive  it.  If  that  be  the  case,  E.  M., 
Jun.,  must  be  on  insecure  fpround  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  being 
but  "  the  birth  of  modern  tunes ;"  and,  though  he  professes  not  to 
despise  the  theory,  yet,  in  an  apparently  sarcastic  and  condescending 
manner,  he  sayf  he  would  "  give  it  kindly  hearing,  on  account  of 
its  youth  and  inexperience."  The  principle  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelite 
school  is,  we  believe,  to  imitate  nature  as  she  is ;  but  E.  li.,  Jun., 
would  have  us  conclude  that,  because  its  followers  are  over  exact, 
in  this  a  principle  is  involved.  If  a  painter  of  the  opposite 
school,  in  endeavouring  to  represent  the  ideal  of  nature,  were  to 
perform  his  work  so  clumsily  as  to  render  it  displessing,  we  think  he 
would  hardly  admit  that  his  principle  was  affected ;  then  why  with 
the  Pre-Eaphaelites  P  Surely  E.  M.,  Jun.,  must  have  forgotten  the 
meaning  of^"  libel,"  when  he  charges  them  with  libelling  nature  by 
endeavouring  faithfully  to  pourtray  her ! 

We  are  tcud  that  the  camera  will  soon  supersede  painting,  if  mere 
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oopyinff  be  an  art ;  and,  to  some  extent,  we  are  prepared  to  grant 
this.  Por  representations  of  places  and  things,  it  i»  superseding  all 
pamting,  when  a  faithfnl  copy  is  required.  What  is  the  utility  of 
a  picture  which  cannot  be  relied  on  for  its  truthfulness, — in  which  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  fiction  P  It  is  only 
valuable  as  a  specimen  of  painting, — nothing  more.  But,  in  de- 
picting scenes  from  history,  &c.,  the  camera  is  useless,  and  then, 
when  a  disciple  of  the  Pre-Baphaelite  school  steps  in,  well  up  in  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  an  event,  and  gives  us  a  faithful 
and  impartial  pictnre,  how  much  more  valuable  and  interesting  it  is, 
than  one  in  wnich  reality  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  most  prominent 
features)  gives  place  to  ideality  ! 

That  Pre-Saphaelitism  is  a  system  of  copying,  we  admit.  All 
painting  is  an  imitation,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  nature ;  one 
system  endeavouring  to  depict  nature  naturally,  giving  us  all  her 
beauties,  showing  us  all  her  so-called  defects,  and  exhibiting 
(the  hand  of  Providebce  over  all ;  the  other  system  setting  itself  up 
without  authority,  and  telling  us  that  nature  is  not  perfect, — 
not  what  she  oaght  to  be ;  forgetting  that,  if  that  were  the  case,  she 
certainly  would  not  be  what  she  is.  But,  is  there  no  art  required  in 
copying  nature  faithfully  P  A  Fre-Kaphaelite  artist  must  possess  a 
keen  eye,  and  a  quick  perception,  to  enable  him  to  note  all  the 
varied  features  and  peculiarities  in  the  face  of  nature;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  tlie  ordinary  artist  has  but  to  give  imagination  her 
perfect  Bway.  ^nd  he  wiU  probably  Bueceed  in  coveriEg  nature's 
supposed  defects,  and,  consequently,  falsifying  her.    Let  us  trv,  if 

Cible,  to  illustrate  our  position ;  take,  for  instance,  the  Last 
^per.  What  a  field  for  a  Pre-Baphaelite  scholar!  Here  will 
his"  experience  and  study  of  nature  display  themselves,  in  delineat- 
ing the  features  of  all  present.  The  sorrowful  shade  over  every 
oountenanoe ;  the  excitable,  impulsive,  and  almost  officious  zeal  of 
Peter ;  the  crafty  deportment  of  Judas  ;  and  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  the  rest,  which  would  leave  their  impress  on  each,  might 
be  a  subject  worthy  of  the  artist's  consideration.  How  much  more 
pleasing  and  valuable  to  have  it  done  naturally,  than  left  to  the 
imagination  of  an  idealist  to  falsify,  for  the  sake  of  proving  nature's 
imperfeotions.  All  the  parables  of  our  Lord  (which  are  but  pictures 
of  life)  are  taken  from  nature  as  she  is,  not  as  she  q^^A^  to  be. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  portraits  were  painted  in  oil  colours, 
and  every  blemish  carefully  excluded ;  now,  happily,  such  paintings 
are  superseded  by  those  produced  by  tbe  camera;  and  whyP 
Because  of  their  comparative  cheapness,  our  opponents  would 
probably  answer.  Not  altogether;  but  because  they  are  more 
natural  and  life-like.  When  Paterfamilias  takes  his  smiling  littlo 
ones  to  the  photographer,  how  anxiouslv  is  each  likeness  scnitinixed, 
and  the  question  put,  "Is  it  likeP"  Thus,  we  see  that  tho 
nation's  taste  is  changing,  the  people  wisely  preferring  that  which 
is  natural  to  that  which  is  ideal.  Attempting  to  describe  a  heavenly 
host,  or  to  illustrate  heathen  mythology,  will  be  the  forte  of  the 
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imftginatiye  painter.  There  lie  may  exert  hk  imagination  to  the 
atmost;  he  may  clotiie  nature  in  her  moat  gorgeous  raiment, 
and  exclude  the  slightest  supposed  defect ;  and  yet  he  will  fall  short 
of  what  the  reality  is,  or  was  supposed  to  he. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  tnat,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  brought  to  bear  against  the  Pre-Ba^haetite  theory,  the 
system  which  attempts  to  represent  nature  faithfully  and  honestly 
as  ^e  is,  rather  than  the  other,  which  endearFOurs  to  show  what  tte 
artist  fkneies  nature  should  be,  must,  we  think,  be  deemed  oorreel 
in  principle,  and  worthy  of  general  approval.         Av  OtrrsiDBB. 

NEOATIYE  ABTICLX. — ^11. 

Thb  great  teacher,if  not  the  popular  preacher  of  Pre-Eaphaelitism, 
is  the  earnest  and  eloquent  !Bualan,  who  thus  defines  the  principles 
he  expounds  and  defends  :-^"  Fte-Eaphaelitism  has  but  one  prineiple, 
that  of  absolute,  uncompromising  truth,  in  all  it  does,  obtained  by 
working  ererjrthing,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail,  from  naimre,- 
and  from  naiwre  onfy, "  (Edin.  Lect.)  The  terms,  as  thus  defined, 
are  tmderstandable  by  the  most  ordinary  oomprehension ;  and, 
tlierefore,  when  the  otherwise  ambiguous  term,  Pre-Baphaelitism, 
ooours,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  as  to  its  meaning.  That 
whidi  will  present  a  greater  dimculty  will  be  the  acceptance  of  th6 
princi}de  itself,  which  iuTolres,  in  tne  sererity  of  its  rul^,  the  dia- 
cardment  £ram  the  list  of  true  works  of  art^-of  those  products  of 
the  pen  and  pencil  which  we  have  learned  to  consider  as  the  per- 
fection of  art  and  the  truest  emanations  of  genius.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  necessarily  follow  that,  because  any  work  has  the  sanction 
of  ages,  that  it  must  therefore  be  true.  It  does  follow,  howerer, 
that  oefore  we  reject  the  conclusions  of  the  wisdom  and  experience 
which  have  been  endorsed  by  the  wise  of  past  ages,  that  that  which 
is  presented  as  a  substitute  should  not  only  be  well  defined,  but 
well  defended — ^not  eloquently,  merely,  for  that  Buskin  can  do  for 
Pre>Baphaelitism,  or  any  other  ism  tmit  may  engage  his  attention, 
as  perhaps  no  man  living  can — ^but  defended  with  reason  wfaieh  is  #p 
reasoname,  that  commtm  aeuae.  Or  ordinary-  apprehension,  will  own 
its  power.  There  occurred,  during  the  dehvenr  of  Buskin's  lectures 
at  Manchester,  a  singular  instance  of  this  innoenee.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  the  labour  involved  in  the  production  of  paintings,  and 
tnen  spoke  of  their  price — ^naming  that  which  he  considered  a  fair 
m^jrimiiTn  rate  per  %neh  for  the  best  paintings  by  any  master !  It 
says  much  for  tne  forbearance  of  the  audience  that  they  did  not,  on 
that  occasion,  openly  deride  the  almost  insane  proposition.  Why,  can 
not,  and  are  not,  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  genius  devoted  to  the 
production  of  a  miniature,  or  cabinet  picture,  measuring  only  a  few 
mehes,  as  another  master  will  devote  to  the  production  of  a  lar^  pic- 
ture, measuring  as  many  yards  P  Where,  tnen,  would  be  the  justice 
of  paying  the  one  pounds  and  the  other  i>eneeP  This  is  utter  nonsense. 
The  value  of  a  picture,  like  any  other  artide,  is  what  it  willy^toA  in 
the  market    What  an  enormous  advance  is  Mr.  Flatou  about  to 
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give  Mr.  Frith  for  hk  "  life  at  a  BaUway  Station  "  (£9,187  10b.), 
vpon  Mr.  Eiukm'B  maximitm  rate !  And  yet  it  is  computed  that 
toe  ponshaser  wiU  make  £3,000  by  the  speeolation ! 

(^inicnu  of  this  sort,  oome  they  from  what  source  they  may, 
ikoud  be  charily  receired ;  and  when  we  are  asked  to  adopt  Pre- 
B^faaelitiBm,  and  discard  our  preyionsly  entertained  conceptions  of 
what  is  tme  as  to  paintings  and  pictures, — rererse,  indeed,  our 
entire  notions  of  art, — ^we  hare  a  right  to  demand  the  why  f — ^to  ask 
for  a  dear,  complete,  and  unanswerable  reason,  as  the  biuiis  of  such 
k  nggssted  rerolution  of  opinion.  We  demand,  first,  to  know  what 
beomies  of  imagination,  because  imagination  deals  with  things  not 
in  nature,  and  which  nature  has  nerer  yet  revealed.  On  this  prin- 
dple,  the  '*  Paradise  Lost"  is  not  a  worl  of  art ;  and  those  sublime 
productions  of  Martin,  using  Buskin's  oft-repeated  term,  are  "  non- 
fleose  nictures."  The  thii^^s  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  never 
enterea  into  HcMratio's  pMlosophy,  must  never  enter  into  the 
ptin(er*s  brain ;  his  mind's  eye,  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling/'  must 
Bsrer  take  in  the  glorious  conceptions  which  deUght  the  poet's 
anse,  nmch  leas  conrey  them  to  the  oaavas,  because  his  business  is 
to  copy  '*  from  nature,  and  from  nature  only." 

But  even  in  copying  from  nature, — the  production  of  a  landscape, 
for  instance,-— do  we  gain  by  "working  everything  down  to  the 
owft  minute  detail  "P  What  is  a  picture  P — is  it  not  an  artistic 
ddnsionP — a  thing  to  please  the  senses,  but  a  deception  notwith- 
itsadiog — ^by  whidi  the  onlooker,  assisted  by  his  imcLgimUion,  may 
esQ  up  scenes  familiar,  or  scenes  not  yet  seen  P  That  which  tlie 
psinter  may  well  deem  the  culmination  of  his  art,  is  to  achieve  this 
tile  most  successfully.  He  knows,  when  we  look  npon  a  beautiful 
laodieape,  tiiat  we  take  in  the  view  hroctdly.  We  do  not  go  into 
details — so  many  pieces  of  stone  at  our  feet,  so  many  trees,  with 
tfadr  brandies  bent  in  a  certain  direction ;  the  hills,  indicating  by 
uunistakable  marks  the  ore  hid  in  their  bosoms,  and  the  character 
of  the  stone  and  marl  laying  on  their  summits.  If  the  painter's 
boiiaees  waa  to  supply  us  with  diagrams,  then  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  cut  a  Uuidscape  into  parts,  as  we  do  the  maps  of  a  country, 
with  an  index  in  the  corner,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the 
minerals,  if  any,  and  where  found ;  and  the  owners  of  the  farms 
embraced  in  the  view,  the  nasssa  of  the  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
t^  lenlB  paid*  Bunting  is  not  a  science,  however — ^it  is  an  art. 
It  Slakes  its  appeal  to  sight,  feeling,  and,  above  aU,  to  the  imagi- 
Bati?c  faculty.  If  the  painter  concerns  himself  with  the  elaborate  re- 
prodoetion  of  any  object,  that  object  being  minor  in  the  minting  or 
laadBeape,  he  loses  the  effect  which  he  so  much  desires.  The  eye  and 
the  attention  may  be  exhausted  by  the  effect  In  detail  which  has  been 
made,  but  the  ensemUe  of  the  jrork,  the  desired  result  as  to  ^neral 
effect,  is  marred,  if  not  altogether  lost.  It  is  true  that  the  haur  upon 
ear  heads  is  made  up  of  siiwle  hairs,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  the 
pabter  should  attennpt  (and  it  will  only  be  an  attempt,  after  au  his 
Itbour)  to  depict  each  hair  separately  P    The  effrat  oi  such  a  tedious 
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and  thankless  process  would  be  the  production  of  that  which  has  no 
counterpart  on  the  earth  or  under  the  earth ;  the  production,  in 
short,  of  **  nonsense  pictures  " — ample  8|>ecimen8  of  which  the  Pre- 
Eaphaelite  painters  have  furnished  us  with.  It  is  not,  we  repeat, 
cataloguing  we  want,  but  spirit  and  poetry  in  the  object  or  land- 
scape depicted.  What  have  been  our  thoughts,  on  going  through 
local  picture  exhibitions,  when  the  portrait  of  some  "  well-to-do," 
vulgar-minded  woman,  meets  the  eve— specially  noticeable  for  the 
abundance  of  ornamentation  crowded  on  her  person ;  the  painting  of 
which  said  ornaments,  we  mav  well  believe,  concerned  her  far  more 
than  the  securing  a  truthful  expression  of  her  features  P  Look, 
now,  at  a  portrait  from  the  easel  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  or  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  The  latter,  in  his  most  finished  productions, 
was  careful  to  subordinate  the  detuls — in  fact,  in  many  instances, 
merely  to  indicate  them.  And  yet  what  pictures  more  strikingly 
convey  the  tpirituel  of  the  person  limned  r  This,  indeed,  is  what 
Huskin  tells  us  Turner  has  done  in  his  pictures : — 

"  He  has  dwelt  and  communed  with  Nature  all  the  days  of  his 
life ;  be  knows  her  now  too  well ;  he  cannot  palter  over  the  material 
littlenesses  of  her  outward  form ;  he  must  give  her  soul,  or  he  has 
done  nothing,  and  he  cannot  do  this  with  the  flax,  the  earth,  and 
the  oil."  (Modern  Painters.)  'But  if  that  is  so,  what  becomes  of 
Pre-Eaphaelitism  P  It  is  its  business  to  "  palter  over  the  material 
littlenesses  of  nature;"  to  "work  everything  down  to  the  most 
minute  detail,  from  nature,  and  from  nature  only."  Clearly,  in  this 
instance,  the  teaching  is  above  the  teacher. 

Iluskin  tells  us,  again,  that  "  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  Turner 
— not  one  dot  or  line,  whose  meaning  can  be  understood  without 
knowledge,  because  he  never  aims  at  sensual  impressions,  but  at 
the  deep  final  truth,  which  only  meditation  can  discover,  and  only 
experience  recognize."  (Modem  Painters.)  But  the  landscape  ca.n 
be  understood  without  knowledge,  because  it  gives  "  sensual  im- 
pressions ; "  and  any  "  final  truth "  in  the  picture,  having  its 
origin  in  the  imagination  of  the  painter,  was  certainly  not  in  the 
original  landscape.  And  yet  Turner  is  the  great  apostle  of  Pre- 
Baphaelitism ! 

Where  was  the  '*  final  truth "  in  the  much  -  lauded  Pre- 
Baphaelite  picture  that  was  exhibited  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Hoyal  Academy  of  1849  P  The  onlooker,  if  his  attention  was 
not  specially  drawn  to  it,  might  have  passed  it  without  remark  or 
notice ;  or,  if  noticed  at  all,  it  would  have  been  classed  as  a  very 
earl^  picture  by  some  juvenile  artist.  (All  childreUf  by  the  way, 
are  Pre-Baphaelites ;  their  pen-and-ink  sketches  are  earfy  Pre- 
Baphaelite  pictures.)  The  subject  was  a  carpenter's  shop;  its 
treatment  was  cold,  hard,  dry,  and  sepulsive :  every  object  m  the 
shop  was  painted  with  singular  scrupulosity — the  shavings,  the 
boards,  the  tools,  and  the  bench — all  with  the  hard,  uninteresting 
fidelity  of  a  catalogue.  Some  hungry-looking  children  were  playing 
around  the  bench ;  one  of  them  had  got  hurt  with  a  brad-awi ;  a 
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little,  "agly-lookiDg  woman  was  doctoring:  the  wound,  by  the  aid  of 
a  basin  of  water ;  which  incident  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  painter  pre- 
sented as  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  "  Wounded  in  the  house 
of  my  friends !"  oe  that  as  it  may  as  regards  the  Saviour — for  the 
incident  is  a  supposed  one  in  His  early  life — the  visitor  to  the 
Exhibition  must  nave  felt  himsef^ wounded  by  having  some  of  his 
holiest  feelings  so  coarsely  outraged — his  mind,  indeed,  withdrawn 
from  the  contemplation  of  Christ's  mission  as  the  *'  final  truth"  of 
the  sorrowful  words.  He  might  well  ask  himself  if  that  was  a  sort 
of  thing  to  be  gained  by  the  new  order  of  painting  P  and  if  it  was 
for  such  productions,  that  neither  pleased  the  eye  nor  informed  the 
understanding,  that  **  Vandevelde  and  Claude  were  at  once  to  be 
weeded  out,"  and  all  previous  paintings  to  be  considered  "  rubbish  of 
the  schools  '? — for,  according  to  Euskin,  in  his  "  Pre-Baphaelitism«" 
''  the  things  that  had  been  culed  paintings  were  mere  ink  and  char- 
coal, and  aU  precedent  and  all  authority  must  be  cast  away  at  once, 
and  trodden  under  foot." 

Pre-Baphaelitism,  in  its  interpretations  of  poetry,  of  reli^on,  of 
azchiteoture,  of  politics,  of  morals, — for  with  all  these  things  it 
concerns  itself, — will  be  found,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  equally 
absurd.  Take,  for  instance,  the  dictum  or  Euskin  jpHitive  to  the 
office  of  imagination;  apply  it  to  poetrj,  and  mark  the  result. 
"  From  nature  only,"  says  he,  "  or,  when  ima^ation  is  necessarily 
resorted  to,  by  always  endeavouring  to  conceive  a  fact  as  it  really 
was  likely  to  have  hanpened,  rather  than  as  it  most  prettily  might 
have  happened."  (Emn.  Lect.)  And  away  go  the  best  poets  and 
their  works  as  so  much  lumber,  because  they  have  dealt  with  things 
not  realizajble  in  fact ;  their  imafi;inations  have  gone  out  after 
objects  so  purely  ideal,  that  up  to  tnis  present,  at  least,  have  found 
no  reflex  in  actual  life.  The  rule,  as  applied  to  painting,  would 
banish  those  magnificent  creations  of  '*  The  Last  Judgment,"  that 
have  excited  the  wonder  and  the  awe  of  tens  of  thousands.  It 
would  strip  our  picture  galleries  of  their  chief  glory,  and  reduce 
the  art  of  painting  to  a  bare  and  bald  enumeration  of  daily  life,  in 
which  the  tdeal  would  be  sufifered  to  take  no  part. 

Surely  it  is  not  for  such  results,  for  works  so  mea^e  and  profit- 
less, that  we  can  forego  that  which  we  still  consider  to  be  the 
products  of  genius — as  wUe  as  they  were  wonderful.  The  question 
still  remains, — ^What  do  we  gain  oy  Pre-Baphaelitism,  be  its  prin- 
ciples true  or  false  P  Of  course,  truth  now  and  always  is  tJie 
deflideratom;  but,  in  art,  what  is  truth  P  That  is  true  art  surely 
which  enlarges  my  Hfe,  expands  my  intellect,  extends  my  ideas.  X 
am  warranted,  therefore,  in  examining  the  claims  of  the  principles 
of  Fre-Eaphaelitiam,  to  ask  with  Jeremy  Bentham — "  What  will  it 
bring  and  fetch  P  "  J.  Jox^ksoitw 
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WAS    THE    SECESSION  OF  THE   FREE  CHUECH  OF 

SCOTLAND  JUSTIFIABLE  P 

AfFIBHATITB  ABTICLB. — I. 

We  assume  that  few  Englishmen,  at  age  about  the  year  I842» 
were  uninterested  spectators  of  that  great  struggle  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  Sootland,  which  terminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Church.  The  leading  facts  and  the  general  course 
of  events  must  even  now  be  fresh  upon  the  minds  of  the  existing 
generation.  To  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  correctly  the  principles 
which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the  Establishment,  we  must,  how- 
ever, take  into  consideration  the  events  which  date  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hopOi 
in  the  articl^  which  opens  the  discussion,  to  do  more  than  give  a 
rapid  review  oSa  movement  the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  even 
to  the  glorious  Bevolution  of  1688. 

The  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  1707, 
guaranteed  to  Presbyterians  the  existence  and  independence  of  their 
church.    It  was  provided  that  "  the  Presbyterian  government  shall 
be  the  onlv  government  of  the  church  within  the  kmgdom  of  Scot- 
land/' and  this,  "without  any  alteration  thereof,  or  derogation 
thereto  in  any  sort,  for  ever."    This  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Union 
gave  the  Scottish  church  the  full  and  inalienable  possession  in  per- 
petuity of  her  time-honoured  rights  and  privileges.    The  Jacooite 
party  had  long  regarded  Scotland  as  the  only  promising  door 
through  which  the  Stuart  Pretender,  and  with  him  Popery  and 
civil  despotism,  could  be  reinstated  in  England.    To  weaken  and 
enslave  tne  Scottish  church  was  accordingly  the  first  object  of  their 
intrigues.   Episcopacy  in  Endand  was  then  the  champion  of  uncon* 
stitutional  government,  and  Presby terianism  in  Scotland  the  bul- 
wark of  civu  and  religious  liberty.    If  prelacy  could  take  root  and 
develop  itself  in  the  North,  the  Stuart  and  the  Pope  might  recon- 
<mer  Q^eat  Britain.     To  effect  this  subversion  of  the  British 
liberties,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  restoration  of  patronage 
in  the  Scottish  establishment.    There  were  in  all  972  presentations, 
out  of  which  number  onlv  twenty-four  were  in  the  gift  of  persons 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Epis- 
copalianparty.    In  1712  the  Jacobins  contrived  to  introduce  a  oil! 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  restore  patronage  in  the  Scottish 
church.    The  advocates  of  liberty  were  astounded  at  the  success  of 
this  measure.    It  virtually  placed  a  Presbyterian  church  under  the 
domination  of  Episcopalians.    In  many  oases  it  gave  prelates  and 
their  tools  the  power  to  appoint  Presbyterian  ministers.    At  the 
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period  of  the  Eerolution  of  1688,  some  300  hirelings  had  crept  into 
the  Scottish  establishment.  Thejr  retained  their  hatred  of  evan- 
gelical reli|pon  and  civil  freedom.  Patronage  was  the  sheet-anchor 
of  their  existence  as  a  body,  and  its  restoration  was  the  groimd  of 
their  hopes  of  continuance. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  course  taken  by  the  legis- 
latare.  The  very  party  which,  in  1707,  had  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves to  the  clause  in  the  Treaiy  of  TJnion,  providinj^  that  '*  The 
Protestant  relifjpon,  as  presentlv  professed  within  tlus  kingdom, 
with  the  worship,  discipline,  Ksia  government jyi  this  (Presbyterian) 
church,  should  oe  effectually  and  unalterably  secured,"  in  1712 
revolutionized  that  ''  discipline  and  government/'  and  violated  the 
basis  of  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  immorality  of  this 
act  was  flagrant.  It  was  an  intolerable  act  of  tyranny,  worthv  of 
Popish  inmguers,  to  ''  deprive  Christians,  and  a  free  people,  of  all 
interest  in  t^d  choice  of  those  to  whom  they"  were  required,  under 
tlie  system  of  patronage,  "  to  entrust  the  cure  of  their  souls."  Such 
was  uie  language  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  in  vain  protested, 
year  after  year,  aeainst  such  usurpation  of  their  constitutional  rights, 
and  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  national  faith.  Supported  by 
the  300  intruders  in  league  with  the  Pretender,  the  legislature  gave 
no  heed  to  the  protests  of  the  advocates  of  freedom.  During  the 
first  ten  years,  however,  no  patron  dared  to  exercise  the  right  of 
patronage  in  the  face  of  the  patriotic  part^.  Gradually  the  tools 
of  the  Jacobites  aoqiiired  power,  till  thej  formed  the  party  subse* 
quently  known  as  the  Moderates.  During  thirty  years  they  ruled 
me  Church  of  Scotland.  Their  power  rose,  lived,  and  died  with 
one  individual — ^Bobertson,  the  historian  of  the  Beformation.  The 
genius  of  this  accomplished  gentleman  swaved  the  church ;  and* 
under  its  baneful  influence,  piety  expired,  and  Presbyterians 
acquiesced  in  their  wrongs. 

Providence  had  good  tn^ngs  in  reserve  for  Scotland.  Erskine  at 
length  appeared  at  Stirling,  to  rouse  a  portion  of  the  commimity  to 
a  deep  sense  of  the  growing  corruptions  of  the  church.  With  three 
others,  this  first  champion  of  liberty  seceded,  in  1732,  from  the 
Estabhshment,  and  formed  a  dissenting  body,  which  ultimately 
comprised  400  coDgregations.  In  1752,  a  dispute  between  the 
patron  of  Inverkeiuiing  and  the  parishioners  led  to  the  second 
secession,  which,  in  1847,  amalgamated  with  the  followers  of 
Erskine,  and  constituted  the  large  community  since  known  as  the 
United  Presbyterians.  While  liberty  was  thus  forsaking  the  Estab- 
lishment,  witnin  it  absolutism,  intrusion,  and  spiritual  death,  con* 
tinned  to  reign  till  1793,  when  Sobertson  expired.  As  the  great 
leader  of  Moderatisxti  ceased  to  influence  the  destinies  of  Scotiand, 
Andrew  Thomson,  Thomas  M'Crie,  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  rose  into 
note.  By  his  eloquence,  zeal,  piety,  and  tact  in  debate,  Chalmers 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  time  of 
eniruichisement  was  still,  however,  distant.  Moderatism  ghiw  up 
under  lax  piety  and  woridlyism.    Moderatism  could  be  checked 
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aad  defeated  onlv  1>y  tke  ffrowth  of  a  living  and  stirring  religion. 
Under  the  example  and  labours  of  Chalmers  and  his  associates,  a 
laige  number  of  students  imbibed  the  sentiments  and  acquired  ^e 
power  of  eyangelical  religion.  Not  a  few  of  the  ministers,  who  had 
Been  presented  by  worldly  patrons,  were  converted,  and  added  to 
the  powers  opposed  to  the  followers  of  Sobertson.  Other  influences 
were  in  operation.  The  French  ^Revolution,  with  all  its  horrors, 
aoafctered  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  liberty,  whidi  at  this  hour  ia 
hvrliaff  despots,  popes,  and  cardinals  from  their  thrones  of  iniquity. 
Happily  for  us,  uie  good  without  the  evils  of  that  terrible  move- 
ment was  seen  in  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  Patrons,  with  a  short- 
lighted  policy,  adopted  a  new  course  in  Scotland.  Hoping  to  ally 
il^  Mberal  party,  some  of  them  actually  presented  evangelical 
pastors,  who  aided  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Moderates. 
The  progress  of  events  within  snd  witliout  the  Establishment  waa 
towards  both  civil  and  religious  freedom.  From  1712  to  1784,  the 
ehurch  had  continued  her  protests  against  the  Act  of  Patronage 
bequeathed  by  Queen  Anne.  Under  Sobertson,  aimoet  the  last 
gparks  of  liberty  were  extinguiahed.  Under  Chalmers,  the  spirit  of 
6eedom  began  to  revive.  In  1833,  the  G^eral  Assembly,  roused 
by  the  energy  of  their  great  leader,  demanded  a  veto  upon  the  pre- 
sentees of  the  patrons.  Since  patronage  oould  not  be  abolishea,  a 
eheok  upon  its  abuse  was  a  just  but  moderate  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  church.  The  motion  was  lost,  but  the  small  majority  of 
twelve  prepared  the  nation  without  surprise  to  hear  in  the  next  year 
that  Lord  Moncrieff*s  Veto  Act  had  oeen  carried  in  the  General 
Assembly  by  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

Tlie  battle-field  was  now  slightly  changed.  Hitherto  the  struggle 
was  to  abolish  patronage.  The  attempt  had  repeatedly  fiuled.  G^ie 
aim  of  the  advocates  of  freedom  was  nenceforth  to  reduce  the  evib 
it  naturally  inflicted  to  its  narrowest  possible  limits. 

In  order  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  question  before  us,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  readers  of  the  British  CotUroverMialigt  should 
clearly  perceive  the  nature  of  the  Veto  Act.  The  spirit  of  this  Act 
was,  as  stated  by  Lord  Mimoriefi^,  "  that  it  is  a  funaamentaJ  law  of 
this  diureh  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  people."  The  design  of  Lord  MoncriefiT  was  to  give  reality 
to  the  legal  and  acknowledged  right  of  a  parish  to  "  call"  their 
pastor.  To  "  invite  and  call'  a  minister  to  '*  take  charge  and  over- 
sight of  their  parish,"  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  was  one  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union,  but  which,  under 
patronage,  had  become  practically  a  oead  letter.  In  some  instances 
the  *'  call"  was  a  solemn  farce,  and  a  scandal  to  religion.  The  fol- 
lowing notorious  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  -abuses 
which  precipitated  the  disruption: — 

In  1834,  Lord  Slinnoull  presented  a  minister  to  the  parish  of 
Auehtorarder.  Out  of  330  neads  of  fhmilies  who  were  invited  to 
"eaU  and  inVite,"  280  signed  a  protest  against  Mr.  Young,  the 
liresentee.    Out  of  a  populatioa  of  d|I82  persons,  two  househoidart 
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alone  tigned  the  call.  His  lordahip's  factor,  who,  as  a  noii«re8idea^ 
had  no  right  to  interfere,  was  the  only  other  person  who  signed  the 
document  in  faronr  of  the  presentee.  In  1837,  Lord  Fife  presented 
to  the  parish  of  Mamock  a  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  while  an  assistant 
to  the  late  minister,  had,  during  three  years,  rendered  himself  dia* 
tasteful  to  the  parishioners.  The  six  elaen  constituting  the  session, 
and  254  heads  of  families,  signed  a  protest  against  the  presentation» 
and  of  the  remaining  thirty-nine  entitled  to  invite  the  minister,  only 
one  signed  the  call.  This  man  was  the  innkeeper  of  Aberohirder  I 
The  patron  had  the  pmdence  to  withdraw  Mr.  JSdwards,  and  sub* 
stitute  a  Mr.  Henry.  The  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  supported 
Mr.  Edwards,  but  the  Synod  of  the  General  Assembly  decided 
against  him.  Mr.  Edwards  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session,  whiob 
supported  him,  and  compeUed  the  Presbytery  to  complete  the  set* 
tlement  of  a  man  who  was  no  longer  eren  a  nominee  of  the  legal 
patron,  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  a  superior  conrt. 

The  struggle  between  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  powen» 
thus  inaugurated,  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Establishment.  The 
contest  was  now  carried  on  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Britain, 
and  soon  acquired  national  dimensions.  Mr.  Edwards  entexed  an 
action  for  damages  and  expenses  to  the  amount  of  £11,000.  The 
Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  in  defiance  of  the  indictment  i>assed 
upon  them  bv  a  majority  of  121  against  14  in  the  Commission  of 
t£e  G^eral  Assembly,  resisted  the  seven  ministers  autiioriaed  to 
occnpy  their  pulpits,  and,  under  the  usurped  powers  of  the  civil 
court,  proceeded  to  induct  Mr.  Edwards.  Pour  hundred  and  fifty 
communicants  signed  a  solemn  protest  against  the  intrusion.  Every 
parishioner  took  up  his  bible  and  psalm-book,  and  left  the  church. 
The  seven  suspended  ministers,  constituting  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  ordained  the  factious  pastor  in  a  desolate  and  dese* 
crated  church,  and,  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  police,  igno^ 
miniously  x>aB8ed  through  an  indignant  crowd  of  bystanders.  A  few 
months  later  the  first  of  nearly  a  thousand  free  churches  was  built 
by  the  injured  pari^ioners. 

The  usurpers  triumphed, — only  to  fiidl.  Intense  excitement  agi- 
tated the  whole  land.  In  1838,  Dr.  Buchanan  carried  a  protest,  by 
a  majority  of  forty-one,  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  a  monstc^ 
petition,  §00,000  Scotchmen  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
violated  constitution.  Lord  Aberdeen  attempted  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  the  General  Assembly  rejected  in  1840,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  have  legalized  the  usurpation  and  intrusion  of  the  civil 
court.  Perceiving  the  bias  of  the  legislature  to  be  in  their  favoukv 
the  Moderates  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  demanding  the  recoRk. 
nition,  that  they,  the  minority,  constituted  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  arrogant  claim  roused  the  indignation  of  Scotland.  Move 
than  three  thousand  persons,  including  twelve  hundred  muiisten 
and  elders,  fiocked  to  the  West  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  inviolate  the  independence  of  the  church. 
In  the  following  year,  the  General  Assembly  met  for  the  last  tima^ 
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and,  \)j  memorializing  the  Queen,  made  their  last  appeal  to  earthly 
tribnnals.  ^ 

All  ejes  were  now  fixed  upon  the  Queen  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  against  freedom  and 
independence.  Under  the  ffuidance  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor  and 
Lord  Brougham,  they  decided  that  a  presbytery,  refusing  to  ordain 
a  minister  under  the  authority  of  a  civil  court,  were  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages,  and  thus  supported  the  cause  of  an  Edwards  at 
the  expense  of  a  nation.  The  decision  virtually  put  an  end  to  all 
ecclesiastical  government.  It  reversed  the  ancient  order  in  the 
church,  if  it  &d  not  ruin  Ihe  spiritual  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Five  hundred  ministers  met  in  convocation,  and  tinder 
their  leaders,  Chalmers,  Candlish,  and  Cunningham,  pledged  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  independence  of  their  church  at  all  costs  and 
sacrifice.  After  a  week's  deliberation,  they  agreed  upon  a  memorial 
to  the  GoYemment,  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Scotland.  The 
Qovemment  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  refused  to  recognize  "  The  Claim  of 
Bights."  They  rejected  the  address  concerning  patronage.  Despito 
ti^e  argoments  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Scotland,  and  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Scottish  clergy,  Sir  James  Graham  maintained  that  the 
famous  Veto  Act  of  Lord  lilloncriefir  was  an  infringement  of  the  civil 
law.  There  were  two  courses  opened  to  the  ministry,  the  adoption 
of  either  of  which  might  have  deferred,  if  not  altogether  have  pre- 
vented, the  disruption.  In  the  "  Address  to  the  People,"  a  willmg- 
ness  to  modify  tne  Veto  Act  .was  expressed.  This  offer  of  recon- 
ciliation, on  the  basis  of  a  compromise,  or  mutual  concessions.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  was  short-sighted  enough  to  reject.  The  other 
course,  was  to  repeal  the  Act  itself, — a  plan  proposed  by  some 
eminent  men  in  Scotland.  But  the  Government,  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  approaching  crisis,  decided  for  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  set  the  General  Assembly  at  defiance. 

The  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  entered  upon  an  able 
reftitation  of  the  specious  arguments  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  their  last  resort.  The  Hon.  Fox 
Maule,  Sir  George  Grey,  forty -nine  English  members,  and  twenty- 
five  out  of  the  thirty-seven  Scottish  members,  ^defended  the  claims  of 
the  injured  church.  But  the  great  body  of  the  English  members, 
and  the  Irish  representatiyes,  neitlier  understood  the  principles  at 
stake,  nor  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  Scottish  ureedom.  A 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  crushed  every  hope  of 
redress  from  the  Imperial  Legislature.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  James*, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had,  in  succession, 
pronounced  in  fayour  of  patrons  and  civil  courts — of  absolutism, 
usurpation,  and  intrusion.  To  submit  in  shame,  and  sacrifice  con- 
science, or  to  secede  from  an  Establishment  which  had  become  a 
pure  instrument  of  the  state  and  the  aristocracy,  was  the  only 
alternative. 

A  provisional  committee  had  already  been  formed  in  Edinburgh, 
with  branch  associations  all  over  the  luid.    Some  150,000  circuit. 
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explftinine  the  nature  of  the  Btruggle  which  was  about  to  close, 
^were  in  tho  hands  of  every  one,  and  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Covenanters  for  the  approaching  crisis. 

During  three  days  preceding  the  General  Assembly,  which  met 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1H42,  a  numerous  body  of  ministers  and  elder.^ 
deliberated  upon  the  future  course  of  the  evangelical  party.  On 
tiie  18th  of  May,  an  imposing  assembly  met  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
in  Edinburgh.  After  a  period  of  solemn  suspense,  the  Moderator, 
David  Welsh,  rose,  and  calmly  pronounced  the  protest  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  against  the  usurpation  of  the  ciyU  courts, 
bowed  for  the  last  time  before  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and 
.  withdrew.  The  Grovemment  had  been  deceived  into  the  opinion 
that  not  more  than  fifteen  ministers  would  be  bold,  or  rash  enough^ 
to  abdicate  all  their  temporal  rights,  and  privileges,  and  emoluments... 
Avast  crowd  were  awaiting,  outside  the  building,  with  deep  anxiety,. 
the  results  of  that  memoraole  day.  A  noble  band,  which  soon  after 
swelled  into  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  ministers, followed  Davids 
Welsh  to  the  Hall  of  ^anfield,  amid  the  enthusiastic  greetings  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  the  sons  of  Scotland.  The  hall  itself  was 
crowded  by  more  than  three  thousand  persons,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  seceders,  who  had  left  behind  them  in  St.  Andrew's  Churck 
£100,000  per  annum  in  lieu  of  their  consciences.  Amid  sobs  and 
tears,  tenderly  regarded  by  "  a  cloud  of  witnesses"  in  heaven,  thr^ 
first  prayers  and  the  first  hymns  of  the  noble  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  ascended  to  the  Gbeat  Head  of  the  Church.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  '*  Deed  of  Demission  "  was  signed,  and  the  noble 
band  of  mmisters  dispersed,  to  give  up  their  manses,  their  stipends, 
their  earthly  all.  Some  two  thousand  elders,  and  the  majority  of 
church  members,  forsook  an  Establishment  now  desecrated  and 
enslaved. 

In  an  almost  incredibly  short  period,  the  Free  Churches  roso  to 
eiffkt  hundred  in  number,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  more 
tlian  a  million  sterling  was  contributed  by  the  voluntary  efforts  o£^ 
the  seceders. 

This  review  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination  of  one  of  the 
most  glorious  struggles  for  freedom  and  conscience  on  record  is,  we 
conceive,  sufficient  for  the  first  Affirmative  Article  on  the  questioi^ 
before  the  readers  of  the  British  CorUrovenialist,  A  simple  state- 
ment of  facts  is  enough  to  eluci^te  the  principles  at  stake,  and  to 
vindicate  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Ebskinb. 

vboative  abticle. — i. 

In  order  to  afford  a  correct  view  of  the  present  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  an  historical  glance  at  the  movements  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  at  least  ten  years 
prior  to  the  disruption.  For  a  great  many  years  previously  the 
moderate  partr,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  dominant.  This  party 
adhered  s&ictly  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Church  was  con- 
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nected  witii  the  State.    They  saw  elearlj  the  evils  of  bxl  exdu- 
fliyely  ecclesiastical  rule.    From  the  state  of  eduoatioD,  the  -peopl# 
were  unfitted  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  Fresbrtenan 
system  of  goTernment,  and  to  give  them  further  power  would  only 
be  to  make  them  the  dupes  of  ambitious  ecclesiastios.    The  moderate 

Earty  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  x|coplc ;  a^^i 
appUy,  they  preached  doctrines  more  in  harmony  with  ehrisfcian 
charity  than  the  harsh  but  seductiye  Calvinism  of  their  opponents. 
In  most  human  societies  there  is  a  conservative  party,  and  also 
a  liberal  one  —  both  of  service  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
civilization. 

The  Scotch  Establishment,  in  1833,  had  become  inadequate  to 
supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people ;  hence  an  efibrt  was  made 
to  obtain  niw  endowment*.  A  We  oontrorenj  was  osnied  on 
with  the  dissenters,  and  exaggerated  views  were  put  forth  as  to  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  connected  with  the  State. 
The  Reform  Bill  agitation  helped  'to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Non- 
Intrusionists.  In  the  Assembly  of  1832,  a  motion  was  made  to  give 
such  effect  to  what  is  termed  a  "  Call,"  in  the  settlement  of  minis- 
ters, as  would  enable  the  Church,  by  rules  of  its  own,  to  set  aside 
the  presentation  of  the  patron.  This  proposal  was  lost.  Next 
year,  a  motion  for  a  committee,  with  the  same  view,  was  rejected 
by  a  small  majority,  in  favour  of  a  declaratory  enactment  by  the 
Moderates,  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  made  concessions  to 
the  people.  In  the  Assembly  of  1844,  the  ministers  of  chapels  of 
ease  were  agreed  to  be  admitted  as  members  of  the  Church  courts, 
and  to  have  quoad  sacra  parishes  assigned  them.  From  their  admis- 
sion, the  popular  party  anticipated  naturally  fresh  strength,  and  also 
that,  as  DO  funds  could  be  obtained  from  Government,  these  minkters 
might  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  spiritual  destitution  of  tJie 
country.  This  was,  on  various  grounds,  olearlr  illegal,  and  was  the 
first  step  in  the  course  of  resistance  to  the  law  which  the  same 
party  afterwards  uniformly  pursued.  The  famous  Veto  Act  was 
also  passed  at  the  same  Assembly.  By  it,  if  at  a  "  Call,"  the 
majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  communicants  of  a  parish, 
expressed  their  opposition  to  a  presentee,  without  any  reason 
assigned,  he  was  to  be  rejected,  xhis  Act  was  opposed  to  what 
had  long  been  understood  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  by  which  the 
people  were  bound  to  specify  reas9ns  for  rejecting  a  presentee,  and 
which  were  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Presbytery.  This  had  been 
recognized  in  the  Directory  of  1649  and  1690,  and,  in  fact,  as  far 
back  as  1592,  and  was  part  of  the  conmion  law  of  the  land.  The 
patron  had  certain  powers ;  so  had  the  Presbytery,  and  also  the 
people  ;  but,  by  the  Veto  Act,  the  functions  of  the  two  first  were 
made  little  other  than  a  nuUity.  On  the  merits  of  the  question, 
there  were  strong  grounds  for  opposing  the  Veto.  For  instance — 
the  fact  that  when  a  presentee  is  licensed,  his  qualifications  must  be 
established  before  the  Presbytery ;  the  little  power  of  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people,  from  merely  hearing  the  trial 
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MfiBons;  the  eonrideration  tint  tiie  oammimicaDts  were  often  a 
mere  frikioii  of  a  eongregaiioii ;  and  the  difficnl^  of  satia^iBg, 
perhaps,  large  minoritieB.  The  advocates  of  the  Act  maintamed 
lU  legality,  and  hinged  their  mpport  upon  the  gronnd  of  wiahing 
to  atUidi  the  population  again  to  the  Church,  and  to  cripple  the 
growth  of  dissent,  and  also  for  reasons  which  sometimes  confliot 
with  eadi  other. 

In  the  vary  same  year,  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  Teto 
Aet,  was  hronght  into  confliot  with  the  civil  courts.  A  Mr.  Young 
hsd  been  presented,  by  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  to  the  parish  m 
Anchterarder.  The  '*  Call"  was  but  poorlj  signed ;  the  Veto  was 
^lied,  and  the  majority  of  the  oommunicants  being  opposed  to 
mm,  his  presentation  was  rejected  by  the  Fresb3^tOTT.  The  patron 
nised  an  action  of  Declarator,  seeking  that  the  dourt  of  Session 
aiuiild  declare  that  the  Presbytery  were  bound  to  receive  the 
xmeniet  on  trials,  and  that  they  had  acted  illegally  in  rejecting 
ium,  in  coDseqaence  of  the  Veto.  Decree  was  ultimately  given  in 
this  action  in  favour  of  the  patron,  and  the  decision  was  come  to  by 
a  majority  of  eight  agfiinst  five  of  the  judges.  The  essential  principle 
of  the  judgment  was,  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  maintained  the 
light  of  patronage,  and  that  the  Presbytery  was  bound  to  take  the 
presentee  on  trials,  and  to  decide  on  the  reasons  p^ven  by  the  dis- 
lentieats.  There  was  no  distinct  interference  with  matters  purely 
eccienaatical,  as  the  Presbytery  had  no  jurisdiction  till  the  presentee 
was  taken  on  trials.  »He  might,  in  that  event,  be  ultimately  re- 
jected, but  in  tiiat  case  xhey  would  be  protected  by  the  Statute 
law.  The  opposite  contention  amounted  to  this : — ^that  the  Church 
Courts  could  pass  laws  of  their  own  accord,  affecting  the  Church, 
which  would  have  the  authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  at  no 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  there  been  any 
soeh  inherent  right  recognized,  unless  in  harmony  with  civil  rights, 
sodiaa  those  of  patronage.  It  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  ^rane 
of  Lords.  The  decision  was  pronounced  in  March,  1838,  and  in  the 
AaaemUy  of  that  year  a  solemn  declaration  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence was  adopted,  at  variance  wiUi  the  limitations  and  conditions 
under  which  the  Church  was  united  with  the  State ;  the  Church 
eoDsidering  herself  as  alone  the  interpreter  of  what  was  spiritual, 
nd  what  was  civil ; — a  doctrine  Popiah  in  its  essence,  and  incom- 
patibie  not  merely  with  the  idea  of  a  Church  established  by  law, 
W  with  the  maintenance  of  any  civil  liberty  whatever. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  views  as  were  now  propounded  by  the 
Non-Intrusiomsts,  were  gradually  developed  from  time  to  time. 
The  party  have  left  the  Church ;  and  now  we  have  the  Cardross  case, 
la  what  state  tli^  will  leave  the  question  of  liberty  of  conscience 
ia  Scotland,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  tiiis  we  know— that  their  course 
i^stnrally  leads  to  Popery,  without  any  of  the  softer  features  of 
Boman  Uatholicism. 

At  the  Assembly  of  1839,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
^innissing  the  appeal,  was  laid  on  the  table ;  but  the  majority  was 
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not  deterred.  It  is  carious  to  notice  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
the  Assembly  and  the  law  courts  came  into  collision  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Young  wanted  now  to  be  taken  on  trials,  and  raised  and 
obtained  decree  in  an  action  of  interdict,  and  suspension  of  the 
sentence  rejecting  him.  He  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  but 
the  inquisitors  discharged  him,  being  umost  the  only  act  of  mercy 
in  the  revolutionary  drama,  where  the  knife  of  the  ecclesiastical 
guillotine  fell  on  many  an  innocent  victim.  Matters  grew  more 
complicated.  In  the  Lethendy  case,  the  presentee  had  been  rejected 
under  the  Veto  Act,  and  the  Grown,  who  had  the  patronage,  made 
another  presentation.  The  first  presentee  appealed  to  the  civil 
courts,  and  his  plea  was  sustained;  but  still  the  current  of  presen- 
tation was  persisted  in,  and  for  this,  the  Presbytery  of  the  oounds 
— ^that  of  Dunkeld — was  reprimanded  before  the  Court  of  Session. 
Among  the  matters  brought  before  this  Assembly  was  a  charge  of 
heresy  made  agamst  Mr.  Wright,  a  member  of  the  moderate  party. 
His  works  hsd  been  long  before  the  public,  but  ^ no  complaint 
was  made  till  now;  and,  on  frivolous  pretences,^ he  was  tdti- 
mately  deposed.  The  Non-Intrusionists  wei;e  great  advocates  for 
purity  of  doctrine— which  means  little  else  than  the  harsh  Cal- 
vinism of  Geneva,  unneutralized  by  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
generosity  natural  to  humanity, — and  hence  their  hold  on  the 
people,  wno  are  great  theologians,  but  weak  pigmies  in  the  prastiee 
of  morality. 

There  were  many  indications  throughout  this  controversy  that  no 
injustice  would  be  spared  towards  an  opponent  who  might  be  drawn 
within  the  toils  of  the  dominant  faction.  Notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  no  opposition  was  made,  to 
Mr.  Young  obtaining  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  it 
was  resolved  to  maintain  the  Veto.  It  was  also  resolved  to  admit  a 
body,  called  the  Original  Seceders,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Church,  and 
that  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  urithout  even  a  thought  of  seeking 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  In  the  phantasmagoria,  the  next 
scene  is  the  picturesque  Strathbogie.  A  very  able  gentleman,  a 
Mr.  Edwards,  had  been  presented  by  the  patron  to  the  parish  of 
Mamoch.  He  was  opposed  by  the  people,  no  doubt  to  some 
extent  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  they  received  firom 
the  Church  Courts.  He  died  some  time  after,  and  there  was  a 
strong  reaction  in  his  favour ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  cases 
where  a  minister  was  at  first  most  opposed,  he  has  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  outliving  the  idle  clamours  of  tne  disaffected,  and  in  gaining 
their  affections.  In  this  case,  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery 
resolved  to  induct  Mr.  Edwards.  At  the  Commission,  in  1839,  their 
decision  was  reversed,  and  they  actually  suspended  the  seven 
ministers,  who  were  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  from  their 
office  of  ministers,  and  this  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had 
refused  to  disobey  the  law.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry 
the  sentences  into  effect  in  the  parishes  of  these  ministers.  Inter- 
dicts were  obtained  from  the  Courts  of  Session  against  the  intrusion 
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of  tibese  commissionen  with  their  eeclesiastieal  fnlmixiations.  The 
parishea  were  crowded  with  oppoeing  clergymen  and  other  members 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  there  was  abandanoe  of  preaching, 
but  charity  was  at  a  diBoount ;  and  the  shouts  of  angry  ecclesiastics 
arose  from  the  hill-side  in  mockery  of  the  Covenanters  of  a  former 
age.  In  the  Assembly  of  1840,  a  vigorons  attempt  was  made  by 
the  moderate  party  to  have  the  sentence  against  the  Stratibboj^ie 
ministers  recalled,  one  of  the  grounds  being  that  the  Commission 
had  exceeded  its  powers.  It  was  felt  that  the  fate  of  these  ministers 
might  be  yet  that  of  the  whole  minority.  But  the  effort  failed. 
After  the  Assembly  of  1839,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  Goremment  for  the  settlement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute,  but  they  ultimately  refused  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Non-Intrusionists  insisted  on  a  recognition  of  the  legality  of 
the  Veto  Act,  and  the  other  procedure  of  the  Church  Courts. 
Lord  Aberdeen  next  introducea  a  bill  which,  while  it  permitted 
objections  to  be  stated  to  the  prescAtee,  also  allowed  presbyteries 
to  consider  not  only  these  objections,  but  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the  parish.  The  Assembly  refused,  by  a  considerable  majority. 
to  sanction  this  Bill.  It  would  hare  been  well  had  it  been  acceded 
to  at  that  time ;  while  it  preserved  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
it  j^ye  greater  power  to  the  people.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Le^slature  after  the  disruption,  and,  while  far  from  perfect,  an 
improper  settlement  has  smce  that  time  been  scarcely  known. 
The  Assembly  entered  again  on  the  Strathbogie  question,  and 
resolved  to  continue  the  sentence  of  suspension.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  Moderates  throughout  these 
oontroyersies  was  such  as  became  gentlemen  and  Christians.  They 
did  not  press  their  views  strongly,  but  did  everything  to  conciliate. 
The  speeches  of  Dr.  Cook  and  the  other  members  of  the  party 
exhibit  a  spirit  which  contrasts  with  the  bitter  words  and  harsh 
judgments  of  their  opponents.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  next 
maae  by  Mr.  CampbelT,  of  Monzie,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to 
settle  the  question  in  Parliament.  All  parties  in  the  State  con- 
eurred  in  viewing  the  claims  of  the  majority  as  subversive  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  Church  and  the  State  could  be  allied.  The  case 
of  Cambusnethan  was  next  brought  before  the  Assembly.  The 
derayman,  Mr.  Livingston,  had  been  libelled  and  found  guilty  of 
theft  by  the  Assembly,  but  he  successfully  got  interdict  against 
further  proceedings.  Much  has  been  made  of  this  by  the  Non- 
Ijitmsionists,  but  the  ri^ht  to  interfere  arose  from  the  illegal  consti* 
tution  of  the  Assembly  m  admitting  g^ad  sacra  ministers  as  mem- 
bers. At  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  it  was  resolved  to  serve  a 
Hbel  on  Mr.  Edwards  for  prosecuting  his  civil  rights.  The  Free* 
bytery  was  directed  by  the  Court  of  Session  to  in£ct  him,  and  this 
they  did.  At  the  Commission  in  March,  1841,  resolutions  were 
SATsed  to  expressing  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Mamoch.  These 
Commissions  were  oaeked  by  the  majority,  and  the  minority,  being 
rudely  treated  by  them,  graduaUy  withdrew.    At  the  Assembly  of 
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that  year  a  x«tolution  was  brought  forward  againat  patronage 
altogether.  Thus  rapid,  mtiahroom-like  growth,  was  the  develop* 
ment  of  extraragant  opinioiiB  among  the  Non-IntmBum  party. 
This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very  slender  majority. 

The  daring  step  was  next  taken  of  deposing  the  Strathbogie 
ministers.  On  that  and  on  other  occasions  me  language  of  tiie 
Non-Introsionists  was  most  unbecoming.  The  most  sacred  namet 
were  often  used ;  the  power  of  the  keys,  asserted  by  tiie  Pope,  was 
maintained ;  and  the  taws  of  the  State,  whose  bread  was  e^n  by 
these  reyolutionists,  were  trampled  under  foot.  Measures  were 
threatened  against  the  Moderates,  on  account  of  their  opinions.  At 
the  August  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  1841,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  agreeing  to  proceed  atfainst  a  certain  number  of  that  partf  , 
who  had  held  communion  witn  the  Strathbogie  ministers  afber  dieir 
deposition.  Negotiations  were  now  oarriea  on  with  the  difPerent 
parties  in  the  State.  Proposals  were  made  for  a  settlement,  idiich 
would  throw  the  whole  power,  subject  to  die  right  of  presentationy 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  Courts.  These  were,  however,  strongly 
repudiated.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  should  m  a 
great  unwillingness  to  enlarge  an  ecclesiastical  authority  which,  by 
constantly  overstepping  its  bounds,  had  brought  the  Church  to  tlie 
brink  of  a  revolution.  There  was  another  obstacle — ^the  position  of  the 
Strathbogie  ministers.  It  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that  they  should 
be  sacrificed.  It  was  felt,  also,  that  the  Non-Intrusionists  would  not 
be  contented ;  that  they  would  continue  to  agitate.  When  men 
enter  on  a  wrong  course,  events  may  often  occur  to  lead  them 
farther  astray.  There  was  another  case,  that  of  Culsalmond«  ThB 
Presbytery  resolved  to  obey  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  dissent  of 
a  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  presentee  was  inducted  in  the 
midst  of  an  excited  mob.  Tha  Maren  Commission  of  1841  annulled 
the  proceedings. 

Events  were  now  rapidly  approaching  the  catastrophe.  At  the 
Assembly  of  1842,  both  the  minority  and  majority  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Strathbogie  sent  representatives.  An  interdict  was  procured 
against  those  of  the  minority  taking  their  places.  But  they  set  the 
law  at  defiance.  An  onslaught  was  again  made  on  the  law  6[ 
patronage;  and  the  resolution  against  it  was  now  carried.  The 
Assembw  would  next  abolish  it  altogether.  'Raore  was  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  system  unless  the  people  were  starred  up  hj 
ecclesiastical  agitators ;  while  it  checked  an  indiscriminate  choice,  it 
practiealljT  gave  them,  in  general,  an  acceptable  minister.  It  placed 
the  initiatiye  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  to  maintain  him.  The 
ministers  who  had  held  communion  with  their  Strathbogie  brethren 
were  suspended;  but  the  synod  to  which  two  of  the  ministers 
belonged  refused  to  recognize  the  sentence.  The  whole  Church  was 
now  miling  into  confusion.  Against  the  constitution  of  the  "Bres- 
byterian  Cnureh  a  special  Commission  was  appointed,  with  referenoe 
to  the  prevalent  difficulties,  with  power  to  supersede  presbyteiieB  in 
Iheir  various  functions.     Arising  chiefly  out  of  cases  wnich  kai 
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tlready  oociinied,  snspensioiu  uid  dopoiitioiifl  now  followed  in  rapid 
sacceesion  against  parties  who  had  appealed  to  the  law  courts  for 
vroteotion«  An  action  had  heen  raised  by  the  presentee  in  the 
Anchterarder  case  for  damages,  which  were  awarded.  This  decision 
was  appealed  to  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  who  affirmed  it.  Preparations 
were  now  made' for  the  great  secession.  A  eonvocafcion  was  neld.  It 
was  represented  that  tne  Government  would  yield ;  but  this  was  a 
miateken  notion ;  and  the  Free  Chnrch  was  accordingly  established. 
That  the  Non-Introsionists  were  wrong,  is  clearly  apparent.  They 
violated  the  laws  by  which  the  Chnrch  and  the  3tate  were  united. 
Thej  sought  to  be  the  sole  interpreters  of  what  was  spiritual,  and 
what  was  not.  They  allowed  the  law  courts  to  have  nothing  to  say 
on  iheae  points.  Their  claims  were  intolerable  in  a  State  Uhurch. 
They  amounted  sunj^y  to  Popery  recognized  by  the  law,  and  yet 
as  above  the  law.  They  are  now  a  dissenting  church ;  and  in  the 
Oardross  case  they  seek  to  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
In  so  old  an  establishment,  chuiges  may  have  been  necessary ;  but 
they  did  not  proceed  to  obtain  them  by  constitutional  means. 
Sinee  the  disruption  much  has  been  so  procured,  affecting  the 
powers  of  the  people ;  and  greater  changes  are  probably  in  prospect. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  adjustment  of  the  civil  and  spiri- 
tual authority  in  the  Established  Church  has  advantages  of  its  own. 
The  Free  Church,  ruled  by  a  few  leaders,  is  the  most  intolerant  of 
aU  the  dissentinjg  bodies  in  Scotland;  and  with  a  bad  graeo,  her 
bitterest  hatred  is  against  the  old  Establishment,  to  which  she  owes 
hCT  prettiffe.  The  Non*Intrusionists  set  the  forms  of  procedure  aside 
when  they  wished  to  do  a  wrong.  In  the  Cardross  case,  the  Free 
Chuioh  has  done  the  same.  While  the  people  have  the  right  of 
deotion,  the  presbyteries  in  that  Church  assume  the  right  of  rejec* 
taon ;  so  that,  in  fiict,  they  hold  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  check. 
Probably  many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  the  value  of  Indepen- 
dency, or  a  moderate  Episcopacy,  which  allows  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  a  diversity  oi  opinion,  in  preference  to  an  ecclesias- 
tkssl  despotism,  which  justifies  Milton's  dictum,  that  "  new  Presbyter 
is  hut  old  Priest  writ  large."  T.  U. 


a. 


IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  LOEDS.  US"  ITS  EXISTEIS'CE  AND 
OPERATIONS,  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  COUNTEYP 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLE.— IV. 

Ik  disensBing  this  question  we  feel  the  advantage  is  all  upon  the 
affirmative  side;  tiierefore,  whatever  merit  may  appear  in  our 
remarkSf  our  own  self-diffidence  would  attribute  such  merit  to  the 
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mherent  excellence  of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  any  efforts  we 
can  make.  '* 

The  precedent  which  history  has  established,  and  the  Selai  with 
which  the  noble  class  has  distingoished  itself  in  the  great  epochs  of 
oar  political  progress,  have  firmly  rooted  the  aristocracy  in  the  habits 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  excepting 
only  that  contemptible  minority  which,  prejudiced  by  the  in- 
terested declamations  of  frothy  demagogues,  has  grown  into  a  state 
of  moral  and  political  scepticism  of  the  most  demoralicing  and 
vicious  character. 

Of  late  years  the  hideousness  of  this  scepticism  and  vice  has 
been,  in  some  measure,  gilded  oyer,  because  its  advocacy  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  otherwise  good  and  estimable  citizens,— men 
who  appear  to  possess  that  obliquity  of  vision,  both  mental  and 
moral,  which  changes  all  the  virtues,  excellences,  and  advantages 
derived  from  a  nooility  possessed  of  wealth  and  education,  into 
so  many  hydra-headed  evils  to  be  anathematized  as  the  sole  cause 
of  all  the  evil  to  which  suffering  humanity  is  subjected. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  attribute  these  failmgs  with  malice  prepense 
to  our  opponents  in  this  debate ;  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  from  our 
mind  the  earnest  conviction  that  they  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
weird  glair  of  these  arch*  sceptics ;  and  have  become  the  unconscious 
victims  of  a  scepticism  they  little  understand,  either  in  its  prin- 
ci^es  or  ultimate  results. 

It  is  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  modem  times  to  doubt,  and 
especially  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  to  rejoice  excessively 
at  their  own  wisdom  merein ;  if  they  can  lay  hold  of  a  great  doubt, 
they  are  so  proud  of  their  acquisition,  that  they  go  up  and  down  in 
the  world  dunning  and  clamouring,  raving  and  spouting,  just  e'en 
as  much  as  that  fabulous  old  hen  who  makes  more  noise  over  the  one 
addled  egg  she  is  hatching,  than  fourscore  thrifty  hens  with  a 
round  dozen  of  fruitful  ova  undergoing  incubation  beneath  their 
widespread,  staj-at-home  wings.  Against  this  species  of  sceptical 
stump  oratory  it  is  the  duty  of  all  wise  men  carefully  to  shut  their 
ears ;  and  the  duty  of  those  competent  to  do  so,  to  provide  the 
antidote.  Happily,  this  is  done  to  no  mean  extent  by  that  fteat 
champion  of  England's  rights  and  privileges,  Lord  Brougham,  m  his 
great  work  on  political  philosophy. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  suggest  a  few  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  shall  do  this  as  briefly  as  possible,  by  showing, 
— ^First,  That  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  daims  the 
highest  antiauity  in  our  national  history,  dating  as  it  does  far 
back  in  the  Norman  and  Saxon  ages,  and  is  known  br  various 
names  aa  the  King's  council,  through  which  he  legislated  for  and 
governed  the  country. 

Second.  That  every  great  event  in  our  political  history  has 
found  the  Lords,  or  Barons,  occupying  a  prominent  and  honourable 
position  favourable  to  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  oalouJated  to  promote  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of 
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every  class  of  the  people,  e.^.»  Magna  Charta,  and  its  renewals 
under  the  immediately  succeeding  monarohs ;  the  Bevolution  under 
Charles  I.;  during  the  Interregnum;  at  the  time  of  the  great 
BeTolution  of  1688  ;  and  in  every  event  since  that  time  likely  to 
produce  a  salutary  effect  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Third.  The  present  character  of  our  nobility  upholds  most  wor- 
thily the  presttae  of  the  past.  In  public  lifetney  exhibit  the  most 
honourable  and  dignified  morality ;  in  private  life  they  are  kind, 
charitable,  and  seek  freedom  of  intercourse  within  their  respective 
sources  of  influence,  in  order  to  make  their  wealth  and  social 
position  means  whereby  they  can  ameliorate  woe,  palliate  suffering, 
reclaim  the  outcast,  eaucate  the  young,  encourage  those  of  mature 
age,  and  confer  happiness  upon  the  hoary  head  descending  to  the 

Fourth.  Their  education  and  wealth  peculiarly  fit  them  to  be 
hereditary  legislators,  because  all  the  means  and  appliances  to 
facilitate  the  proper  qualification  for  such  dnties  are  at  their  com- 
mand ;  and  the  immense  stake  they  possess  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  ensures  prudent  aud  well-considered  le^slation,  and  opposes 
crude  and  hasty  attempts  to  unsettle  the  ezistmg  state  of  things. 

Fifth.  Their  position  peculiarly  fits  them  for  attaining,  in  the 
diplomatic  services  of  the  State,  a  knowledf^e  of  the  manners, 
customs*  and  laws  regulating  other  states,  which,  on  their  return 
home  to  the  disohai'ge  of  legislative  duties,  enables  them  to  bring  a 
more  enlarged  experience  to  the  subject  than  could  otherwise  he 
attained. 

Sixth.  The  peerage,  being  a  reward  conferred  by  the  Sovereign 
upon  meritorious  serviced  rendered  to  the  ooimtry,  is  not  only  an 
incentire  to  a  noble  ambition  in  every  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  necessarily  provides  the  best,  most  talented,  most 
serviceable  men  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  hereditary  legislature. 

Seventh.  The  existing  arrangements,  by  which  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Lords  are  renewed  and  invigorated,  secure  the 
best  talent,  the  most  learned  and  the  most  experienced  jurists,  as 
an  integral  portion  of  its  constituents. 

Eighth.  The  political  education  of  the  younger  sons  and  heirs  of 
the  nobility,  which  they  get  as  members  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons, 
gives  them  experience,  and  prepares  them  better  for  the  duties  of 
the  Upper  House  when  they  succeed  to  their  titles  and  their  seats : 
this,  in  fact,  prepares  them  to  become  a  part  of  that  house  in 
its  peculiar  character  as  a  house  of  review  upon  the  acts  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  previous  consideration  also  constitutes  them, 
with  great  propriety,  a  court  of  review  in  all  judicial  matters,  above 
all  otioer  courts  in  the  realm. 

Ninth.  The  position  of  the  Lords,  as  a  legislative  body  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  people,  restrains  tyranny  and  oppression  on 
the  one  hand,  and  prevents  unbridled  licence,  anarchy,  and  revolu* 
tion  on  the  other. 

Tenth.  The  interests  of  all  the  integral  portions  of  the  common- 
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wealth  ore  so  intimately  interworen  with  the  legislative  and  judioial 
status  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  power,  influence,  weidth,  and 
constitutional  permanence  of  that  House,  is  a  necessity  of  the  most 
absolute  nature,  and  consequently  most  beneficial  to  the  country. 
The  best  statesmen  are  included  in  its  ranks ;  the  best  lawyers  have 
seats  there;  the  Church  sends  its  most  worthy  ornaments;  the 
anny  and  navy  contribute  their  most  talented  and  most  gallant 
officers ;  and  the  diplomatic  service  includes  its  most  distinguished 
nobles. 

In  this  decade  of  reasons  we  have  sought  rather  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  others  to  follow  to  their  consequences,  in  the  full  hope 
that  good  service  is  thereby  rendered  to  a  cause  which  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  Briton ;  not  that  addition  can  be  made  by  us  to  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  itself,  nor  to  the  veneration  with 
which  this  time-honoured  branch  of  our  constitution  is  regarded 
by  our  fellow-countrymen.  We  have  not  entered  into  detail  in 
opposing  the  writers  on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  because  we 
consider  the  mode  adopted  will  convey  more  instruction  and  con- 
viction to  the  reader,  and  also  because  the  writers  opening  this 
debate  will  doubtless  enter  into  a  fall  criticism,  both  pro  and  eon., 
of  all  that  is  written  by  friends  or  foes. 

This  question  may  become  a  very  prominent  one  in  the  future, 
particularly  as  political  agitation  has  oeen  so  spoken  of  by  states- 
men of  high  repute  in  our  Government  as  necessarily  to  encourage 
agitation, — in  fact,  to  offer  a  premium  for  it.  We  hope,  mean- 
vmile,  tha.t  every  side  of  the  question  ma^  be  thoroughly  examined 
b^  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation,  in  order  that,  should 
circumstances  call  their  judgment  into  practical  exercise  in  a 
possible  crisis  of  their  country's  constitutional  history,  they  may  be 
prepared  to  judge  soundly,  correctly,  safely;  and  having  thus 
formed  a  mature  judgment,  with  a  quiet  conscience  be  prepared 
manfully  to  discharge  their  duty  to  self,  home,  their  country, 
and  the  State.  D.  M. 

NEGATIVE   ABTICLE. — IV. 

HowEVBB  much  B.  S.  may  consider  the  article  of  his  friend  and 
colleague,  B.  B*.,  clear  and  logical,  I  cannot  think  that  either  of  those 
gentlemen  has  given  satisfactory  reasons  "  for  the  fiaith  that  is  in 
him,"  and  cannot  myself  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
both  have  utterly  faUed  to  establish  their  proposition.  They  have, 
indeed,  shown,  what  was  previousljr  a  well-lniovn  £u{t,  viz. — that 
we  are  blessed  with  a  mixed  constitution.  So  far,  so  good ;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  One  of  the  component  parts  of  tibds 
mixed  constitution  I  believe  to  be  unwholesome ;  and,  should  this 
be  found  to  be  the  case,  that  is  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  beneficial 
opecation  of  the  whole. 

Of  oourse,  we  who  uphold  the  negative  side  of  this  controversy 
are  aware  that  we  are  m  a  very  unpopular  position.  It  is  to  be 
xegsetted  that,  in  the  English  mind,  tnere  is  too  much  veneration 
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for  wealth  and  title,  especially  when  coupled  with  antiqmtr ;  indeed, 
so  much  bo,  that  the  vossesBor  of  these  qualities  is  placea  in  antho* 
ritf,  and  treated  witn  rererenoe,  without  any  consideration  being 
given  to  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  the  character  is  of  such  worth 
sad  Tirtue  as  to  render  the  wearer  a  true  aristocrat. 

A  considerable  portion  of  B.  iR.'s  paper  is  devoted  to  the  enuup 
eifttion  of  what  has  been  so  recently  and  ably  exposed  by  Lord 
Brouffham  on  the  subject  of  mixed  monarchies ;  and,  contrary  to 
B.  B/s  assertion,  he  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  it  does  not  at  aJl 
follow  that  those  who  support  the  negative  would  also  support  the 
proposition  that  no  Upper  Chamber  is  necessary.  I,  for  one,  think 
that  an  Tipper  Chamber  is  needful ;  but  that  the  present  one  is 
whollr  unnt  for  use,  and  positively  injurious  when  put  to  the  use 
for  which  it  was  intended.  I  quite  concur  with  B.  B.  that  tbe  will 
of  the  people,  when  determined,  always  prevails ;  but  this  at  once 
Boes  to  the  root  of  the  argumep^'^and  proves  that  the  House  of 
Lords  is  in  truth  vahieless,  and  Aihsre  farm- 

B.  B.  tells  us  that,  **  among  the  adtan&ges  to  be  derired  from 
the  existence  of  an  Upper  House,  composed  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  land,  is  the  wisdom  that  may  be  eiqiected  from  experience  and 
education."  We  have,  however,  yet  to  learn  that  experience  is  a 
necessary  result  of  being  one  of  tlie  "  aristocracy  of  the  land ;"  for 
it  may  l>e  asserted,  with  perfect  safety,  that  no  education  can  give 
this  experience,  save  a  practical  one.  We  may  reasonably  exoect 
wisdom  from  expHerience  and  education,  but  how  can  it  result  from 
an  ancestor  having  been  rich,  and  procured  a  title,  by  means, 
probably,  not  Tery  creditable  to  hims^P  B.  B.  certainly  tuunrmt^ 
more  than  he  is  justified  in  doing,  when  he  asserts  that  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Peers  did  not  cxcomL  their  legal  power  in  rejecting 
the  Paper  Dutjr  Bill.  On  the  contrary,  the  division  list  on  that 
debate  shows  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Law  Lords,  and  those 
better  cafjable  of  judging  than  the  mere  hereditary  legislators,  held 
the  opfKwite  opinion ;  and  the  result  is  far  from  bemg  the  gratifying 
one  wmch  B.  B.  represents. 

Looking  at  B.  B.  s  article,  then,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that 
all  that  he  proves  is,  that  the  House  of  Peers  is  an  obstruction  to  the 
win  of  the  people ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  this  eon- 
tinned  obstruction  produces  beneficial  results.  The  papers  of  both 
B.  B.  and  B.  S.  contain  the  usual  Conservative  "  artides  of  faith" — 
dread  of  the  people— the  working  classes ;  the  dictum  that  property 
is  the  only  thing  that  ought  to  haye  a  voice  in  the  goyeming  of  the 
nation ;  and  that  the  titled  possessors  of  wealth  must  be  the  fittest 
to  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  people. 

Although  most  willing  to  do  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  whole  of  the  numerous  subjects  introduced  by  B.  S.,  and 
I  must  therefore  be  content  to  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  what  I 
consider  the  most  relevant.  Upon  the  basis  of  history  I  oonfidentiy 
submit  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  that  the  present  Britisa 
Constitotioii  will  not  bear  being  taken  back,  as  £.  8.  attempts* 

1861.  T 
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8mB0  hundnds  oi  jmn.  Adimttiiig  that  ike  Hmm  i^  Jhmm  i^  m 
YeoMsMB  iBilatiitiioB^  it  dom  not  thereforo  follow  tfattk  ita  eonliiiaQd 
anstenoe  is  dennible,  or  its  operafeiQiis  banefiaisl.  B.  S.  is  whoHkf^ 
wtvug  wImh  be  states  that  *'  vmysrsal  suffiraf^evesoted  xikcsBtisigtius 
liberties  of  France  at  the  feet  of  impMnal  miMtisBi.*'  The  historic 
o£  Eraaos,  and  tins  uAanisQeiiB  voice  of  ksr  fjVMit  wbb*  leieet  tbis 
SKmttnnia  ideSi.  The  truth  is»  tiut  France  is  m  the  same  pesitttB 
■a  sflBj  coontry'  OTexnuL  and  oononered  br  the  legiona  of  a  dsspo^ 
and  her  libertieB  haire  been  sacrinced  to  the  gaoienrho  thus  pat  .the 
fettera  TKfon  her. 

It  IS  quite  trae  that  the  best  plea  is  ''  to  aonTiaK^e  ilke  gorteMy 
d[ass»  or  cksses,  that  humanity,  wisdom^  rig^t,  and  jnatiee,  aie  the 
bast  policy ;"  bnt  wiU  B.  S.  point  out  hov  this  is  to  he  doneP 
BaTe  jnonsKchs  or  noUes  evcer  leaamt  tibe  lesson,  till  aslf-intarest 
has  taught  it^  or  superior  power  foroed  it  upon  ^moi  P 

£yery  reader  must  be  glad  to  conoiir  witii  B*  &  im  the  pBnoqde 
that  fitness  should  be  the  standsrd^  sad  not  nvBibers.  Bnt  ave  net 
the  fittest  people  in  Kaghwd  those  who  hare  made  her  what  she  is  P 
And  axe  not  those  m&  hard-worhing,  patient*,  honest  artisaai? 
I  ninst  o(»kfess  that  I  inoiine  to  the  belief  that  the  Hooas  of  Fescs 
has  not  done  anything  to  exalt  England*  except  from  sheer  neeeasitgr. 

B.  S.'s  qaotatioBS  from  the  history^  of  France  seem  to  he  lu^foe* 
tonate.  I  ask  him^  Did  not  the  palviaiaii  bodj  of  Fvaace^  hefine 
the  year  1781^  (as  ail  ezohisive  hereditarj  anstoctaeiss  mnst  do) 
foes  the  BevokitionP  and  weie  they  net^  oeBsaqoan^y^  ahwe 
aeeonatable  ktr  their  own  destruction  P  The  patrician  body  of  that 
isme  omshed  the  people,  and  starred  them  in  oontiibutiag  to  tiishr 
own  YQlaptnoas  ezeesses.  The  fate  whieh  tiiey  met  wsa  a  jnat 
letribution,  and,  from  their  own  proceedings*  qinfce  ineeitsble. 

Now,  B.  &  must  well  knew  that  slthough  tibe  £^(1^^  ^!^^^  ^ 
power  he  names  of  forcing  the  Grown,  when  mat  in  nraameat^  yet 
there  is  nothing  bttt  an  appeal  to  anns  that  eaa  compel  the  monank 
to  call  a  Parliament,  so  thidi  they  may  exeEcise  this  power.  I 
confess  I  cannot  envy  the  contented  state  ef  B.  S.,  who,  thaiigk 
acknowledging  that  the  ConstatatioQ  is  imperfect,  dees  not  widi  to 
attempt  to  improve  it,  for  fear,  perchance,  that  in  so  doing,  it 
mi^t  be  made  wwse !  Had  oor  aiMestcffs  seted  thus,  we  alKiiild 
not  now  be  discussing  this  questioa,  fier  we  shoidd  have  had  no 
Parliament  at  aU,  bnt  haTO  been  fonad  croaehing  at  the  feet 
of  a  tyrant  king,  like  scmie  of  oor  Plantaffeaetk  I  oootaad,. 
therefore,  that  we  shall  be  bat  unworthy  sons  of  brave  sires*  if  we 
snffee  sueh  a  pnsiUamimons  resson  to  have  the  least'  weight  wiiMi  na^ 
For  the  further  consideration  of  this  qnestion*  I  think  it  will  be 
well  to  look  at  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  legij^tive  sad  jadisial 
fhactiofuk  But*  fixst*  let  ne  see  what  is  the  oonstitatkm  of  Hkm 
House. 

Apeer  is  an  hereditary  IsgislatDr.  He  makeslasrab  beeaase  eneof 
hisanoestorawas  aPeer;  itbeia«aasumsdthat*asheisthepHeBeait 
rapveieBtatiTe  of  a  certain  famfly^  he  ia  fit  to  be  aatmsted  with 
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the  UM  of  a  ywA  power.  He  has  to  faraish  no  proof  of  his  cajpacity. 
He  ia  the  ihhexhor  of  a  title,  and  that  is  hie  only  qualifieation.  I 
aek* — ^la  not  thia  £usfc  alone  sufficient  to  render  the  operations  of  the 
vhole  bod^,  to  aaj  the  least,  doubtful  P  It  is  said  by  my  opponents, 
that  the  House  is  composed  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and 
tiiat  the  country  haa  toe  benefit  of  their  experience.  But  what 
experience  do  they,  or  can  they,  gain  P  They  are  educated  in  the 
nowled^  that  a  coronet  and  a  fiie  fortune  await  them,  and  that 
nothing  cam  preyeat  their  becoming  possessed  of  power.  Therr 
inownoiliing  <^  the  classes  for  whom  they  are  to  legislate,  andf, 
«BieraJI^»  the  belief  is  inculcated  that  the  working  class,  alias  the 
hwtr  etass€9t  are  unfit  to  be  troeted  with  any  power ;  for  as 
aoen  as  infiuence  be  acquired  by  them,  its  use  will  be  to  OTertum 
the  monarchy  and  tha  hereditary  legislature!  But  the  great 
linded  proprieton  seUom  trouble  themselves  to  attend  the  House ; 
andmany  of  the  Peers  are  the  descendants  of  some  royal  favourites, 
whose  oaiy  excellence  lay  in  pandering  to  the  appetites  or  will  of  a 
monarch ;  or,  perchance,  they  succeed  those  who  were  raised  to  the 
peerage  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  carrv  some  kingly  fancy. 

Then  there  is  the  Bench  of  Bishops, — uiat  thinff  of  "  adulterouff, 
nay,  of  monstrous  birth» — the  spiritual  peer !"  Three  peers  form  a 
House.  ^  Thus  an  old  bishop,  a  brainless  lord,  and  a  sporting  noble, 
may  decide  upon  the  destiaies  of  a  whole  nation.  Should  this  state 
of  tidnga  be  allowed?  The  barbarous  law  of  primogeniture  ia  the 
Tery  essence  o^  the  Peer; — a  law  unfit  to  exist  in  any  civilized 
eomraunitr,  and  for  the  existence  of  which  the  Peers  alone  are 
aeoountable. 

One  other  great  ^fference  there  ia  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Bepreaemtatiye  House, — ^they  haye  the  privilege — and  it  has 
sealed  the  lato  of  man^r  a  good  measure — of  votina  bvjproxy ;  that 
]S«  while  they  may  be  taking  their  pleasure  on  the  Continent,  or 
recruiting  their  shattered  fortunes,  or  K&mbling  away  what  little 
remains  at  some  German  spa,  they  can  stul  decide  (although  without 
knowing  anything  about  it)  on  the  fate  of  a  whole  nation.  Is  not 
thia  evil  of  such  an  alarming  character,  that  the  enlightened  nine- 
teenth century  ought  to  fix  indelibly  upon  it  the  sign  of  speedy 
deetruction,  and  the  stigma  of  universal  abhorrence  P 

If  any  measure  be  introduced  opposed  to  the  old  oonservatiTe 
spirit  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  can  oe  cast  out  by  the  Peers.  The 
last  session  showed  tlus.  The  Paper  Duty  Bill  was  brought  up, 
having  been  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  approved  by  the  nation, 
and  to  interfere  with  which  waa  clearly  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Feera'  operations ;  but,  nevertheless,  an  (^position  chief  determined 
to  make  a  party-  aJSair  of  it.  The  bill  was  wown  out ;  and  thus,  as 
both  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  declared,  a  most 
ngantic  innovation  on  the  Constitution  committed.  Every  one  knew 
tbAt  the  bin  must  be  cast  out ;  the  rusty  machinery  of  the  Honae 
wae  greased,  and  put  in  motion ;  Peers  summoned  from  all  oarts 
of  the  country  for  this  express  purpose;  proxiea  uaed,  ana  all 
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the  other  outrageous  priyileges  of  the  House  exerted  for  this  one 
object.  The  diyision  list  showed  the  names  of  Peers  whose  toit 
existence  was  unknown,  and  who,  as  soon  as  they  had  been  used, 
sai^  back  into  the  ghost-like  obscurity  ftom  which  they  had  been 
dragged. 

Tae  very  nature  of  the  Peers  is  irresponsible.  They  are  bound 
by  no  ties  to  the  people ;  no  pledges  are  exacted  from  them  before 
they  begin  their  career;  tney  nerer  consult  the  nation.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  have  not  progressed  with  the  times ;  their 
inclination  is  still  as  it  was  300  years  ago ;  and  neither  the  Crown 
nor  the  people  can  exercise  any  control  over  them,  except  by 

fhysical  force.  This,  surely,  should  not  be.  Now,  let  me  ask, — 
tave  they  not  persistently  opposed  every  useful  measure?  The 
Beform  Bill  of  1832 ;  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews ;  the  Abolition 
of  Church  Rates ;  the  Paper  Duty  Bill ;  the  Bill  for  Legalizing  the 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister;  and  that  which  is  so 
much  needed  at  the  present  time  —  another  Beform  Bill ;  —  all 
have  been  rejected  and  obstructed  by  this  irresponsible,  hereditary 
House. 

Had  I  space,  I  could  show  what  I  have  asserted  in  each  parti- 
cular instance.  The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  demands  instant 
attention.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  members  are  excellent  and 
learned  meu,  but  they  are  principally  those  who  have  been  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  merit,  and  not  by  the  law  of  primogeniture. 
One  other  evil  still  exists : — not  only  have  the  Peers  their  own 
exclusive  chamber,  but  they  force  their  sons  and  relations  into  ihe 
House  of  Commons  for  some  pocket  borough,  and  thus  obtain  an 
undue  share  of  influence  in  the  people's  House. 

I  think  that  enough  has  been  stated  to  prove  that  the  existence 
and  operations  of  the  Peers,  as  legislators,  cannot,  from  their  very 
constitution,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 
I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  endeavour  to  point  out  the  many 
anomalies  existing  m  their  judicial  functions.  And  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  the  highest  office  of  the  House ;  for,  from  their 
judicial  tribunal,  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  ultimate,  and  cannot  be 
altered. 

For  the  just  administration  of  the  law,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
judges  should  be  wholly  independent  of  parirr  in  either  House. 
The  chief  judge  of  the  land  is  not  independent,  for  whichever  party 
happens  to  hold  office  chooses  a  different  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  Great  Britain,  and 
this  constant  changing  of  Lord  Chancellor  has  been  abused  in  past 
times, — ^is  still  open  to^  abuse.  Lord  Brougham  (himself  a  Peer) 
points  out  the  anomalies  existing  in  the  judicial  capacity  of  the 
Xiords.  He  says : — '*  The  House  of  Lords  presents  a  great  anomaly 
among  courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  Every  Peer  is,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, a  judge  m  all  cases  which  are  brought  ftom  courts  of 
equity,  by  appeal,  whether  on  matter  of  law  or  fact,  and  on  tJl 
matters  of  law  from  common  law  court,  by  writ  of  error,  for 
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defeeU  appearing  on  the  record.  But,  for  many  ages,  the  Law  Lords 
only  hare  been  in  use  to  interfere  in  these  cases.  It  is  probable 
that  some  improrement  of  this  tribunal  will  soon  be  deemed  expe- 
dient ;  for  wSere  party  cannderatums  interfere,  it  may  be  found  tKat 
ike  Ztow  Lorda  are  not  above  tuck  influence,  and  the  intetference  of  the 
lay  JPeere  would  afford  an  imperfect  remedy.  The  only  security  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice  in  this,  as  in  all  other  courts, 
is  to  place  U  in  the  hands  of  judges  wholly  unconnected  with  poli' 
tieal  party" 

Lord  Brougham  seems  to  think  this  point  of  immense  importance, 
for  he  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  ou^ht  to  be  followed,  to  prevent 
justice  being  frustrated,  that  "  the  judges  ought  to  be  independent 
of  the  GU>yeminent,  and  excluded  from  sharing  in  either  legislative 
or  administratiye  duties;"  and  he  says  of  what  he  dcnt)minate8 
this  "great  anomaly  in  the  British  Constitution,"  that  "it  has 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  given  rise  to  mischief  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  may,  any  day,  give  rise  to  mischief  much 
more  frequently  recurring,  and  much  more  hurtfully  operating. 
The  sooner  it  is  removed  by  the  creation  of  a  higher  appeal  court, 
of  which  the  members  are  wholly  removed  from  ail  political 
functions  whatever,  so  much  the  better." 

This,  then,  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  I  contend  that  the 
operations  of  the  House  of  Peers  are  not  beneficial  to  the  country ; 
and  I  would  urge,  that  whatever  presents  the  possibility  that 
the  springs  of  justice  may  be  poisoned,  and  wrong  done,  even  if 
it  be  the  greatest  piece  of  antiquity  in  existence,  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

Speaking  of  the  practice  in  the  Lords  as  to  appeals.  Lord 
Brouffham  says : — "  The  House  of  Lords  is  the  court  of  ultimate 
tsppeSi  in  all  questions  of  law  whatever,  provided  they  are  raised 
on  any  record,  and  in  all  questions  of  fact,  and  all  questions  of  law 
whatever,  which  arise  in  Courts  of  Equity.  So  says  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  The  highest  judicial  functions  are  combined  with 
the  highest  legislative  functions ;  and  these  are  together  vested  in 
judgea  who  succeed  to  their  situation  by  inheritance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  Irish  Peers,  who  are  elected  for  life,  and 
a  small  number  of  Scotch  Peers,  who  are  elected  each  Parliament. 
JSvery  JBnyUsh  Peer,  on  aitaining  the  age  of  twewty'one  years,  has  as 
muck  a  voice  in  all  these  great  questions  cu  the  Lord  Chitf  Justice  of 
JBngland,  or  the  Lord  Htgh  Chancellor  himself  Such  is  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  it  may,  on  any  one  occasion,  be  made  the 
practice.  It  was  aa  nearly  as  possible  so  made  on  a  late  important 
political  case;  and  on  every  case  of  this  description,  that  is — on 
ereiy  case  which  makes  the  interference  of  the  Peers  at  large  most 
to  be  deprecated — it  is  the  most  likely  to  happen." 

It  10  quite  true  that  this  branch  of  the  business  of  the  House  is 
usually  conducted  by  the  Law  Lords,  but  it  is  not  a  necessity  that 
one  Law  Lord  should  be  present.  No  longer  ago  than  Lord  Eldon's 
Chanoellorahip,  Lord  Eldon  was  frequentiy  the  only  lord  in  attend- 
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anoe ;  and  {hm,  ilirongli  tSiis  cltmifly  piece  of  mmotanffrj,  aetmSBy 
decided  appeals  against  his  own  preyious  decision. 

On  this  point  lx>rd  Brougham  says : — '*  I  have  practised  at  ISie 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  chair  was  'filled  \j  Sir  John 
Leach,  then  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  hj  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  flie 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  ^Hiere  wtu  not  one  Late  Lerd 
present.  The  Speaker  having  no  right  to  do  more  than  put  the 
question, — haying  not  so  much  as  the  right  to  come  into  the  House 
at  all — whatever  decision  was  pronounced  in  the  cause  was  giren 
bj  any  three  lay  Peers  who  chanced  to  have  come  in,  whether  tiiey 
heard  a  word  of  the  argument  or  not."  So  that  the  grossest 
injustice  may  thus  be  committed  in  broad  daylight,  without  any 
remedy.  The  same  author  declares : — "  When  we  oonsider  that  this 
Court  may  thus  be  constituted,  and,  in  &ct,  has  often  so  been 
farmed,  and,  above  aU,  that  the  ordinary  case  is  for  the  only  judge 
who  sits  and  adjudicates  in  it,  to  be  a  nomiiiee  of  the  Crown, 
removable  at  pleasure,  and  always  a  most  active  poBtioal  partisan, 
surely  no  more  needs  be  said  to  snow  how  extremely  rude  this  paH 
qfour  system  is,  and  how  loudly  it  calls  for  improvement.^ 

He  tnen  quotes  two  important  cases,  as  aemonstrating  what  he 
calls  **  the  liability  of  the  system  to  be  abused ;  tiie  openness  of 
the  door  to  party  influence ;  the  certain  fact  of  that  party  influence 
entering."  He  thus  ably  analyzes  the  injustice  of  the  whole 
system : — "  Three  peers  are  a  quorum ;  consequentiy  two  in  ro/tation 
sit  in  the  morning  with  the  Chancellor,  to  secure  a  sufficient 
number  for  the  transaction  (^judicial  business.  The  attendance  of 
the  Law  Lords,  when  there  liappen  to  be  any  in  the  House,  or  in 
London,  is,  of  course,  merely  accidental,  and  can  never  be  reckoned 
on.  Hiere  is  a  cause  begun  to-day  before  these  two  lay  Peen,  8ittui|; 
with  the  Chancellor;  it  is  adjounied  till  to-morrow,  when  othc^ 
two  attend ;  a  third  pair  hear  the  end  of  the  cause  on  the  Uiird 
day  of  the  argument ;  and  a  fourth  pair,  which  has  not  heard  one 
word  on  either  side,  attends  to  give  judsment."  Lord  Brou^am 
thus  sums  up  the  subject :— *'It  may  sately  be  affirmed  that  m  no 
country  was  there  ever  exhibited  a  more  undienified  spectacle  thsca 
the  one  that  has  just  been  described,  and  whid  has  eoastantly  beeft 
seen  in  the  Lords'  House  of  P^liament." 

Li  conclusion.  I  repeat  that  to  me  it  appears  that  the  oidr 
arguments  brought  forward  by  the  upholders  of  tiie  affimattve  sidw 
of  the  question  are,— Ist,  That  the  House  of  Lords  has  stood  foit  so 
many  years,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  an  institution  which 
has  for  so  long  a  period  braved  the  ravages  of  time  and  paUic 
opinion;  and,  2nd,  That  it  restrains  the  people  firoot  at  enoe 
csrrymg  out  their  will,  whidi  E.  B.  confeesea  m«st  uttmnleiy 
jirevailT 

Against  tiiese  arguments  I  have  shown  that,  ftom  its  very  oon- 
stitution,  which  my  opponents  uphold,  it  is  utterly  ineoBipeliMt  td 
deal  with  legislative  matters;  and,  in  fact,  rarely  atteo^ts  to 
legislate,  except  on  unimportant  subjects.    I  have  also  sIiowa  /and 
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ItfNre  piodooed  as  an  autkonty  tin  opinioii  of  a  smiii  wlia,  ior 
iesRiioj^  and  abifitf,  atands  in  tke  fixat  Taak  of  E&ffliskmeii)  i^iat 
Ha  jodwial  fhnotioM  «re  a  oom^lela  aanaaly;  that  it  ia  not-oalif 
Ible  and  ppobaUa^  but  that  it  is  a  fiwt,  that  enk  haya  beam 
•trated,  lu  auq^,  nay,  nvaat  be  agaaa  ooanaitkad ;  that  jastiae 
been  deaaad,  aad  nay  again  be  denied  to  auitata;  iamiliea 
mined,  noUe  totaaee  impormehed,  thnmgh  the  moaBtrous  eani* 
•litiitioa  of  tUa  inMeponaible,  esdaBire,  and  bigoted  body.  1 
atreanKMBly  mamftain  that,  looking  at  aH  the  ^n>#  and  0oa«  dt  tka 
aubject,  the  Honse  of  Lords  not  only  is,  but  must  erer  be,  idiiia 
its  preaent  aaoBDakiaa  powen  exist,  the  gre«fc  hindranoe  to  the 
i*«lme  of  a  mighty  peo^e— «  decided  dng  vpon  the  wheel  of 
yrogrsse,  iviiidli  it  attamots  to  stop  whaoei^er  ooeaaion  uieueiilis 
ilauf ;  and  one  a^ainat  waose  deoision  there  is  no  appeal  but— 
anas.  As  sneh,  it  demands  speedy  demolitioB,  that  oat  of  the 
xuinB  of  its  present  eonstttution  eometfaing  may  be  built  alika 
wortliy  of  the  nation,  and  of  aa  exietenee  as  a  poafvr  in  an  enlight- 
«Bod  ^age  an  ase  not  to  be  dazaled  by  scarlet  robes,  and  ooaronets* 
aad  aonnding  tiUes,  or  thus  deoetved  mto  a  belief  that  they  adorn 
worth  or  tawut;  for  searlrt  and  ermme  may  conceal  fabenesxte; 
aoffiaets  may  vest  on  brainless  heads ;  and  noble  names  may  be  but 
aa  awmdiMg  brass  and  tinldmi^  cymbals. 

While  the  House  of  Lords  is  constituted  as  at  preaent,  it  cannot, 
snd  will  not,  command  esteem ;  but  when  we  see  it  oonsiat  of  men 
who,  by  their  own  indomitable  energy  and  nobfenees  of  iotelleet, 
have  raised  tfaemaeiyea  to  an  eminent  position  ^  who  have  giren 
nroof  that  they  hare  the  tahmt  to  oommaad,  and  to  restmin;  wfaah 
nom  the  esparianee  they  hare  gained  of  the  ffoyemed,  fumiBh 
evidaooe  that  they  haye  the  capacity  and  knowledge  to  became  the 
govaimors,-— ^n,  and  not  tiU  then,  we  will  render  it  all  hononr, 
and  aefcaowledge  its  siqieriority ;  for  it  will  not  only  be  fhiclsBid's 
fioose  of  KMyfes,  bat  a  |iortion  of  that  giorious,  world*wiae  oobi* 
luaadlf — ^nataia 'S  true  nobility.  H.  £. 


OVGMT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  IN  AG-EI- 
CULTUHAL.  MANUFACTUEING.  AND  COMMEKCLiL 
PUESUITS,  TO  BE  ENCOUEAGEDP 


▲rnsitiTmi  iJWicLK.-*iy. 


Amom%  the  many  subjects  ocoopyiag  attention  in  this  reforming 

p^  that  of  the  condition  of  oar  fenude  popnlatioa  has  esfooial 

aims ;  and  yiewed  broadly,  as  all  such  subjects  should  be,  it  cannot 

fail  to  interest  us  yery  much.    When  ^  extent  of  female  prosti* 


dai 
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tution  in  this  oonntry  ib  remembered;  when  we  think  of  the 
wretched  and  degraded  condition  in  which  so  many  women  Hto; 
when  we  recollect  that  eyery  one  of  them  was  formed  for  something 
better,  nobler,  pnrer,  and  more  exoeUent;  when  we  try  to  fathom 
the  causes  of  so  mnoh  misery,  and  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
anomaly  (as  we  may  call  it)  in  a  christian  land, — ^we  cannot,  unless 
under  the  influence  of  some  extraordinary  and  unenviable  motives 
or  prejudices,  feel  otherwise  than  gratified  at  the  merest  probabiHfy 
of  amendment  in  such  a  state  of  filings,  or  the  slightest  chance  of 
an.  opportunity  of  lessening  the  evil. 

We  have  previouslj,  in  these  pages,*  attempted  a  description  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  young  women  (and  it  should  be 
understood  that  our  remarks  have  reference  principally  to  those  of 
the  female  sex  between  the  time  of  their  leaving  school  and  becoming 
married)  labour  under.  W^  have  shown  how  numbers  of  them 
have  long  been  employed  in  situations  quite  incompatible  with 
their  natures  and  their  inclinations,  but  for  industry  and  virtue's 
sake  alone,  they  are  content  to  endure  all  the  mconvenienoes 
attendant  thereon,  in  preference  to  adopting  the  only  other  alter* 
native  hitherto  existing.  And  we  need  now,  therefore,  merely 
glance  at  the  benefits  which  would  result  generally,  or  to  them 
particularly,  if  the  field  of  manual  labour  was  cultivated  by  women 
to  a  greater  extent. 

The  best  argument  in  support  of  the  position  we  take  in  regard 
to  this  question  is,  that  since  man  has  mvaded  the  circle  within 
which  woman  can  find  suitable  and  proper  employment,  she  is 
justified  to  the  same  extent  in  undertakmg  any  kind  of  labour 
which  she  may  be  capable  of  performing.  Ifthe  sterner  sex  would 
allow  the  fair  claims  of  woman,  and  give  up  to  her  those  places 
which  they  have  ruthlessly  and  unjustly  usurped ;  if,  for  instance, 
they  would  come  firom  behind  the  counter  in  drapers'  shops,  and 
betake  themselves  to  other  occupations;  if  they  would  relm^uish 
the  yard-stick  for  a  pickaxe,  and  use  a  spade  instead  of  a  pair  of 
scissors, — ^it  would  enable  thousands  of  inteUigent  and  virtuous 
young  women  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  who  must  now  either 
starve  at  home,  or  go  upon  the  streets;  while  the  benefit  to  the 
men  themselves  womd  be  incalculable,  alike  physically,  mondly, 
and  pecjiniarily.  It  is  ludicrously  pitiable  (if  we  may  be  permitted 
such  an  expression)  to  see  some  young  men  wasting,  their  energies 
in  measuring  ribbons  and  tapes,  who  should  be  studying  the  best 
mode  whereby  tJiey  mi^ht  leave  the  world  better  for  naving  Uved 
in  it ;  and  oiken,  describing  to  inquisitive  old  dowagers,  and  ^ddy 
school-girls,  the  newest  pattern  in  head-dresses,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  crinoline,  who  misht  be  rendering  better  service  in 
driving  a  stage  coadi,  or  conducting  a  railway  train.  Which,  we 
ask,  is  the  most  sensible  occupation  for  a  man,  —  arranging  the 
articles  in  a  milliner's  shop-window,  or  the  details  of  a  plan  fov 

•  Vol.  X.,  p.  261. 
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rdienng  distrased  needlewomen,  or  the  better  Btuuurement  of  a 
honntafp 

Qnr  nuBsion  is  mipnofled  to  coniiet  partly  in  aMisting  the  help- 
leaa,  and  racoonring  the  needy;  not  m  oarselTee  oppreuinff  ihe 
**  weaker  yesfel/*  and  depriTing  woman  of  her  legitimate  poeition  in 
aoeietr.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  we  practise  and  tolerate  one  of  the 
meet  heartleBS  and  unjnst  costoms,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  possible 
to  coneeiye,  and  which,  in  riew  of  the  pretended  philanthropy  of 
the  present  day,  is  sufficient  to  disgust  all  tiiinking  men.  But  the 
xnore  ridicxdons  certain  nsages  of  nations  may  happen  to  be,  the 
{(Teater  difficulty  there  is  in  effecting  an  alteration ;  and  as  woman 
u  thereby  excluded  from  labouring  in  her  proper  sphere,  we  consider 
ahe  is  warranted  in  exercising  the  ability  she  possesses  of  earning 
her  bread  in  other  Ways. 

We  shall,  however,  perhaps  be  told  that,  notwithstanding  woman 
may  be  jtuHfied  in  imitating  the  example  set  before  her,  it  is  not 
expedient  that  she  should  become  a  competitor  with  man  in  those 
partieular  brandies  of  labour  of  winch,  under  other  circumstances, 
ne  might  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly ;  but  our  opinions 
baye  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  We  believe  in  the  value  of 
oompetition  in  all  Dusinesa  relations,  and,  consequently,  in  cases 
where  man  aiu^  woman  may,  perchance,  meet  upon  the  same  ground, 
the  natural  jealousy  which  each  would  be  supposed  to  entertain  of 
the  other  would  cause  ^eater  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  situations,  and,  necessarily,  would  stimulate  in 
them  the  manifestation  of  an  amount  of  activity,  assiduity,  and 
talent  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would  never  be  displayed.  Per- 
■cmally,  we  do  not  envy  the  feeling  of  the  man  who  would  be  afraid 
to  encoimter  a  female  competitor  m  the  same  profession  as  himself; 
for,  if  she  possessed  superior  qualifications  for  any  post  a  man  mi^ht 
be  holding,  which  would  warrant  an  employer  in  superseding  hun, 
he  must  consider  it  an  inevitable  consequeoce  of  such  superiority : 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  exceeded  in  seal 
for  his  master's  hitereste  by  a  woman,  he  ought  to  console  himself 
mth  the  reflection  that  his  misfortunes  were  solely  attributable  to 
his  own  neglect. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  go  into  the  question  of  wages,  as  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  as  the  fallacious  ideas  indulged  upon  this 
score,  reffarding  increased  competition,  have  been  enlained  long 
a^o  by  aoler  men ;  and  we  think  the  opinion  expressed,  man^  years 
since,  by  a  talented  writer,  recently  deceased,  quite  conclusive  :-«- 
**  If  the  working  classes  of  this  country  had  unlimited  power  in 
their  own  hands  to-morrow,"  says  our  autnority,*  "  the  sole  and  only 
way  in  which  they  could  better  their  condition  would  be  by  increas- 
ing the  oommomties  of  the  country,  and  by  compelling  idle  co^ 
enmers  to  become  producers," 

The  number  of  females,  however,  who  will  ever  be  likely  to 

*  J.  C.  ^jmoos,  **  Arts  and  Artinni,  at  Home  mod  Abroadl" 
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mag^tffim  mmmmtB  of  the  kind  we  tan  ocnutdering  will,  oertaial7*'be 
BO  small,  that  to  feel  alarm  at  the  innoration,  as  regards  wniilmrs, 
k  wkapty  whmad;  bat  there  oMnot  be  a  doitbt  as  to  ike  adrantage 
of  ootiTeiing  the  "idle  oonsumera*"  who  are  so  now  from  neee— ity 
alone,  iato  ^  prodnoers"  of  weal^,  and  jMrtskers  in  the  gmenl 
pronpeiit^  ana  happiness  of  our  oommon  ooaatry. 

We  thmk,  mareoiner»  that  instiflad  of  nnfitting  woiaan  ftr  honae^ 
hold  and  natemy.  dntaes,  us  eome  ar^^  against  tins  propoeitton,  the 
simple  fact  of  knowing  how  to  oblam  m  iiTing  lor  herself,  beteo 
unaertakiag  soeh  dntiea,  would  be  a  good  reeommendaction  $  and  the 
knowledge  she  would  hivre  of  the  Talue  of  money,  from  haying  been 
oeonpelkSl  to  earn  it,  wonld  be  some  gnamntee  that  she  woaUL 
know  how  to  expend  and  tske  esre  of  tiiat  which  ahe  might  be 
entrusted  with  by  a  husband. 

Altogether,  we  ore  netsvaded  that  we  luure  erefything  to  hope 
for«  and  nothiag  to  lear,  6om  ''the  employment  of  ramales  m 
agzieultuimL,  manu&etming,  and  oommerotal  pursuits,"  being  en* 
oonsaged  to  the  ixtmest  extent ;  and,  with  Ihe  hope  that  tweb^ 
ther  may  be  al»le  to  do  that  for  themselves  whiofa,  evidently,  it  is 
nsdees  amending  npon  others  to  do  for  them,  we  give  our  une- 
Mfwd  Tote  for  the  affirmsctiTe  of  this  questian.  Q.  A.  H.  JS. 

NBOATIYE  iHTICLB. — lY. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  importanoe  of  the 
question  new  under  consideration.  £yen  were  the  benefioial  effects 
of  its  pvef«r  solution  confined  to  those  whom  it  more  immediate^ 
ooncems,  it  oouldnot  fail  to  excite  the  lively  interert  of  the  philan- 
ihropio,  and  engage  the  serions  consipLeration  of  the  reflecting* 
But,  OS  in  oommon  with  all  social  matters,  its  mfluenoe  is  not 
limited  to  «  mere  eeotion  of  the  oommunit^,  but  permeates  the 
whole,  begisnii^  at  the  heart  or  core  of  society — the  funily 
henrth,  aiM  proceeding  in  widely  extending  circles,  until  it  em« 
traces  the  whole  eeoial  system,  the  subject  may  be  regarded 
•s  prassinc  itself  i:q>on  the  attention  of  eveiy  one^  requiring  mm  no 
len^  to  leave  it  in  easpense,  but  to  investigate  oansider,  and 
decide  upon  it  at  once. 

The  adoption  of  any  eoctieme  view  upon  a  snliject  of  audi  magni- 
tude, and  with  which  such  a  diversitf  of  interests  are  connected* 
wonld  be  most  injudicious  snd  unadvised ;  and  we  have,  therefore^ 
observed  with  ideasiire  the  temperate  tone  pervading  the  preceding 
jfftidesy  and  the  honest  admissions  made  oy  the  wnters  on  both 
sides.  These  ave  oheezing  symptoms,  which  aasure  us  that  we  are 
tn  the  company  of  earnest  truth-seekers,— not  gladistoBial  dispn* 
tants ;  fw,  ma^  not  the  aim  and  object  of  oar  scMirch  lie  in  neither 
•KtremeF  andif  so»  how  otherwise  may  we  hope  to  zeaoh  it,  but  hf 
a  mutual  approach  as  far  as  conscience  will  permit  P 

Hie  denseraliaing  tendency  assodated  with  the  eaqployment  of 
women  in  manufacturing  pursuits  must  strike  the  most  careless 
observer;  ISar  no  sage  as  required  to  tell  us  what  must  be  the 


iB0Tit»bie  TCsiik  of  ooiigMgatni^  togetker  Infpe  tmutan  4if  Yoam 
cad  wwducxIediromMi,  aiid  uingliog  theoi  with  ike  tiiougktleM, 
wmd,  fctfkiMDtbe,  densbing,  of  tke  9fpaH^  aoc  So  puteiit  is  the 
•onaeqvmce,  a&d  imnoi  to  cmJiiag,  tkst  an  afiimatiye  imter  \im 
Mknowledged  it  to  be  tf A«  evil  of  toe  pnutioe  lie  adfroeatei.  That 
it  K  the  tt^  «?il  w  wiU  bf  ne  latmuM  admit;  tkat  it  is  M««fnl» 
|Mr  arMNMcv,  irs  will  ant  dwpate.  in  eitlitr  case,  is  it  not  a 
rafioient  vnmm  for  leftunig  tat  exteaskm  tb  the  fiystem  P  Bspa- 
tat^f  if  no  better  vaaiedial  iaeasm«  mttr  be  hoped  for  than  that 
oontained  in  the  dbs«rTatio&  of  G.  fi.  S,, that  ^*if  female  hibcnBr 
was  more  generally  employed  in  mereantile  and  other  establish* 
lasftts,  the  heads  of  these  estabisfaasents  esndd  fax>k  after  tiieir 
BSterests,  their  wants,  and  their  ptoeeadings.**  It  would  be  hard  t<r 
snr  wlwdier  fltaatog  illogioalness,  or  ignoranee  of  tdie  worid,  is 
«uiibiled  by  ^ik  raaark.  If  eiB|doyeia  are  indtiferent  al  pnaentto 
Ike  crrils  attending  "fesaaleldxrar,  why  sfaonM  they  be  less  so  when 
a  giaatet  supply  of  saohlabonris  placed  at  their  dispoeal  P  Or,  if 
its  sachiavovs  oonseqaenoes  are  oeyond  their  oontrel  now,  how 
oan  an  oxtensnti  of  the  s^atem  invest  them  with  greater  reetraiaing 
I>owers  oyer  itP  If  the  lives  and  limbs  of  mamifiBctBriag  esi- 
jsffipfi^  veqiiiTa  to  their  proteotion  paxfiamentsry  cnaotawmts,  and 

to  see  that  these  aots  are  o' 


Govamasent  iaspeetors  to  see  that  these  aots  are  ofaserred,  is  it  not 
aaost  absard  to  expect  that  emfdeyota  on  a  lainfe  seale  will  eanrcise 
a  moval  sormllanoe  over  the  prooeedin^  of  tlwir  woi^eraf 

Use  fsBdameatal  error  of  this  idea  is,  Ihst  it  transfers  to  tiu 
employer  one  of  the  diief  daties  of  tixe  paranL  To  instil  into  the 
yonng  a  love  fbr  what  is  right,  and  a  repojunanee  to  what  is  wronff ; 
to  davok^p,  f>ster,  and  etreagtfaan  wir  moral  feetinn,  is  the 
woric  of  time,  sad  Rework  of  home.  It  is  to  be  acoompfishad,  not 
so  snaoh  by  pveoapt  as  by  azample ;  and  addresses  itself  to  tha 
heart  ev«a  more  than  to  tue  head.  Thns  wroof^t  into  ^ir  wsy 
atttnre,  and  flowing  ap  within  them,  a  k>Te  of  Tirtoe,  or  art  feast  a 
dread  of  doing  wrong,  will  becease  an  iasepnaUe  part  of  thcdr 
aoDstence.  And  when  a  girl,  pomessed  of  tbos,  eaEtem  apon  tiia 
WQcId,  she  will  be  enabled  to  withstsnd  its  wiles,  and,  as  a  wife,  to 
aiied  a  benignant  iaflnenee  throuhoat  her  dweUnig.  To  this,  haw* 
ever,  the  general  emplvynKsit  of  woman  speedily  pots  a  teranav 
twa,  and  orodtioea  a  ooopfete  rarolutian  in  tiiie  aoeial  drsfe.  In 
infeaey,  taa  yoattg,  tendad  ky  some  mieiaeaary  croaa,  wktte  their 
aaother  is  engaged  st  the  mctory,  are  too  ^«qnentiy  aoothed 
ttsd  qnioted  by  poppy  aymp  and  like  nsmotioB,  In  chAdhood, 
aneh  oeaq^y  aaia  lesaoas  as  the  rf^reets  aiford  are  thnts;  neither 
are  those  withoui  their  rendts.  Ikaro  is,  it  is  trae,  one  chaaee 
VMMtning  to  thsBA,  besides,  of  aoame,  the  watohfed  oare  oar  op^o- 
nant  eip«BtB  theoaipkmr  to  bestow  apon  their  better  intsrssts,*-* 
wa  assan  tha  moral  sosd  laiigMias  trainaag  wluch  may  be  imparted 
to  them  at  di^^  aaid  sabbath  aohooki ;  aHhoo^  eran  the  most 
aoawaine  esai  oeaiasly  look  with  esrpeetanoy  for  mnck  snod  bei^ 
prodaaed  by  stray  aoada  aowa  on  sock  waste  soil.    It  may  ha 
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an  unpiroTenDient  oyer  tbis  stftte  of  matters  if  we  snppoee  tbe 
mother's  seryioes  to  be  demoted  ezolasively  to  her  nousehold 
duties,  while  her  daughters  are  intended  for  the  warehouse  or 
mill ;  but  it  will  prove,  after  all,  but  a  sorry  remedy.  Before  the 
maternal  example  and  adriee  can  take  such  powerful  hold  as 
to  mould  the  girls'  habits,  the  work-bell  summons  them  away,  and 
their  natural  disposition  may  be  said  then  to  decide  their  f\ature 
weal  or  woe.  It  buoyant  and  impetuous,  the  restraints  of  home 
will  soon  become  irksome,  and  the  idea  of  self-support  begetting 
that  of  self-government,  they  will  seek  the  first  opportunity  of 
escape  from  uie  paternal  roof. 

We  will  here  anticipate  an  objection  that  might  be  raised,  that 
the  course  described  oyjim  is  the  very  one  pursued  bv  the  youth 
of  the  opposite  sex.  JBxamined  closely,  however,  the  objection 
appears  rather  to  favour  our  views.  The  manners  and  morals  of 
women  we  hold  to  be  much  superior  to  those  of  men.  What 
is  brusqueness  in  the  one  sex,  becomes  rudeness  or  coarseness 
in  the  other:  while  what  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  gentler 
por^on  of  humanity,  in  the  sterner  is  regarded  as  a  mere  peccadilloy 
to  be  complacently  smiled  at. 

These  are  facts  which  none  can  question,  or  experience  difficulty 
in  discovering  their  reason.  They  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the  old 
idea  that  man,  whom  nature  has  specially  adapted  for  the  work,  is 
expected  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  and  that  when  he  retires,  he  will 
bear  on  him  me  dust  and  smoke,  and  othor  traces  of  the  conflict. 
Though  we  accord  a  higher  moral  position  to  women  than  to  men, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  lightly  esteeming  the  moral  worth  of 
our  countrymen ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because  we  believe  them  to 
have  attained  a  high  moral  eminence,  fi!om  which  the  present  move- 
ment bids  fair  to  bring  them  down,  that  we  so  earnestly  oppose  it, 
Betumed  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  working  man,  nusband 
or  son,  breathes  a  moral  atmosphere  many  degrees  purer  than  ih* 
one  he  has  left,  and  which  acts  as  an  antidote  to  any  baneful 
influence  he  may  have  been  exposed  to  during  the  day.  Let  the 
employment  of  women  become  general,  and  t£s  will  he  no  longer 
true;  themoralityof  both  sexes  will  fall  to  a  dead  level, — ^that  level 
many  degrees  below  the  present  lowest  point. 

iSiming  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  find  it  con- 
ceded that  the  services  of  women  in  some  branches  of  manufacture 
can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with;  to  which  acknowledgment  we 
may  add,  that  although  their  services  could  be  entirely  dispensed 
witn,  some  employment,  other  than  domestic,  must  be  left  open  to 
them.  The  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  loss  of  friends,  frequently 
throw  women  upon  their  own  resources,  and  it  becomes  imperative 
that  they  should  have  access  to  some  occupation  by  which  they 
may  honestly  earn  a  livelihood.  Tuition,  millinery,  dressmaking, 
sewed  muslm,  and  such  Hke  work,  the  tending  certain  classes 
of  shops,  and  domestic  sendee,  draft  off  immense  numbers  of  these ; 
and  were  they  the  only  applicants  for  employment,  there  would  be 
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Htde  diffiotdty  in  providing  for  them,  and  no  occasion  for  the 
present  debate,  since  the3r  are  compelled  by  their  necessities  to 
seek  a  business,  and  reqoire  no  encouragement  to  do  this.  It  is 
your  girl  "  in  humble,  though  respectable,  rank  of  life,"  whose 
"  parents  are  living  in  comparative  comfort,"  yet,  nevertheless,  feel 
their  daughter  to  be  a  "burden"  u}>on  them,  who  is  chiefly  the 
subject  of  this  discussion.  In  short,  it  is  the  employment  of  girls 
belonging  to  the  class  termed  shabby  genteel,  whose  cause  G.  H.  S. 
has  so  zealously  championed,  that  we  have  principally  to  consider. 
Jjarge  numbers  of  them  are  engaged  in  other  occupations  than 
plying  the  needle ;  but  go  where  you  choose,  you  wdl  meet  with 
none  but  those  earning  a  mere  pittance  of  wages,  able  to  do  little  more 
than  keep  some  of  them  in  curess ;  for  they  follow  the  fashions,  be 
it  understood.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  forP  Is  it  an  over- 
supply  of  such  labour  that  is  the  cause  P  To  a  certain  extent  it  is ; 
to  a  greater  extent,  we  thinkj  it  is  because  they  do  not  dei>end 
entirely  on  this  source  for  their  daily  bread.  Their  earnings 
are  auxiliarv  to  the  family  income,  helping  to  provide  it  wiui 
luxuries,  and  foster  their  own  vanity.  But  tiie  evil  effects  of  this 
system  press  heavily  upon  those  who  have  no  other  means  of 
support.  How  they  eke  oat  their  subsistence  is  an  enigma, — one, 
periapt,  tohich  is  better  to  remain  unknown. 

Looking  at  the  proposed  remedy,  we  find  it  to  be  no  remedy 
at  all.  It  is  like  tne  fool's  plan  of  lengthening  the  rope  that  was 
too  short  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  well, — "  Gut  a  piece  off  the  top, 
and  join  it  to  Ihe  other  end,"  said  he.  So,  our  opponents  propose 
that  women  should  be  installed  in  positions  now  oconpied  by  men, 
and  the  men  should  go — whither P  Our; friend,  G.  H.  S.,  has  hit 
it.  After  clearing  a  "  monster"  drapery  warehouse  of  its  assistants, 
he  dismisses  them  to  merchant's  offices,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit ! 
Sut  the  merchants'  offices  he  filled  with  women  only  two  pages 
before.  Is  he  already  convinced  of  their  unfitness  P  The  bar  and 
the  pulpit  are  onlj  to  be  reached  by  those  who  can  support  them- 
selves while  passmg  through  the  necessary  curriculum  of  study. 
G.  H.  8.  has  forgotten  to  tell  how  this  difficulty  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted. And,  after  aU,  as  lawyers  or  ministers,  what  is  their 
jirospect  P  In  the  one  case,  to  be  a  briefless  barrister ;  in  the  other, 
to  spend  his  life  in  a  curacy,  "  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  h 
jest" 

The  insulting  remarks  of  G.  H.  S.  regarding  drapers  are  deserv- 
ing of  severe  reprehension.  To  insinuate  tnat  tbey  are  neither 
means  of  good  to  themselves  nor  their  fellows,  and  then  tell  us  that 
some  of  his  "most  attached  and  valued  friends"  are  amongst 
the  class,  appears  strange  enough.  "Young  men  in  these  times 
think  that  they  have  '  a  soul  beyond  the  shop ;'  and  old  men,  I  am 
afraid,  are  too  prone  to  encourage  the  mischievous  idea,  and  to  turn 
their  sons,  who  might  be  good  tradesmen,  into  indifferent  mem- 
bers of  some  'gentlemuify  profession.'  But  the  gentlemanly 
professions  are  now  becoming  so  crowded  and  overstocked,  and  the 


diffioulfey  of  muaiag  b«f»  sobaiiieain  ia  tihMi  «e  iBerQajingiy  gylf» 
ibat  men  of  family  and  ednetttiQa  are  baginning  to^tiuak  waetibar 
tlifiy  mAj  nod  advaataffeasaly  piek  npi  lor  thmr  aoaa  tha  gxooar'a 
apioa  Wkwh  jotutf  fW  lua  saonliilljF  thioma  an^ ;  or  tha 
ynd  maaaittft  which  !»»aibaauMb  jwuoa»  liai  br^en  aaNaa  liia 
kaee/'* 

The  obIt  offioa-work  whtob  »ay  faU  to  be  peKfiQcmed  bv  waaiaA 
ia  thatof  I^gd  eqiying^  altfiongh  whaibattflrthia  wili  laakathaiB* 
wa  oaaaot  nadaKaland.  To  yowii;  men  tnbeiiiing  ea  tkair  lahoiic« 
tbo!  rewamevaAion  ia  aeant  anoagb^;  yet  nuak I«9a  will  be  paid  wbaa 
women  do  the  work,  aiaoe  the'eon^titioBL  wiU  be  gBeafag,  aad  tha 
girl  will  get  it  ta  whoaoi  it  ia  oalj  a  partial  xaeeaa  ox  aapport*  as  aha 
will  do  it  ahei^eat. 

Looking  at  tka  quoatiea  aa  a  whole*  we  leak  asauKod  that  if 
woiaem  wtze  to-  follow  to^noneow.  all  the  anoeatioaa  at  preaant 
deeurad  fbr  thmn  by  the  advocates  of  their  rightai  ia  the  aoaan  of  a 
few  years  tha  diffionlty  would  be  even-  |^reatev  thaa  new.  It  ia  aat 
the  bligUaag  afieets  oie«Btoia,]iaitheKiaitthare8«]itQf  lagalaDaot* 
maiLtB — ^aa  apaoBmeaB  of  which  take  thaaat  for  reatneting  the  hovia  of 
female  labaor  in  faetoriea,  and  tha  one  prohibiting  Ihe  enwlofrnMit 
of  women  in  mines  or  eolUeneai  which  X.  Y.  £  would  douJbtlaaa 
wish  repealed, — but  is  simply  the  nat»ral  eonaegnanae  of  an  ovarw 
erowdad  popudatioa,  aggravated  in.  the  middle  alaaa  by  a>  false  ftaUng 
of  gentiEff* 

To  reBere  this  preasore  many  devieea  may  be  thought  oC  and 
ingenious  expedients  reaorted  ta ;  female  labonr  msjf  be  permitted  to 
go  wheresoever  it  listeth ;  the  hig]her  profimaione  may  be  crowded  by 
women  aa  eager  aspirants ;  and  the  meaner  arte  thron^^  by  thoae 
whose  views  are  less  lofty ;  bat  ii  wiU  be  aU  in  vain.  For  mare  is 
only  one  'efiectnal  remiedv,  and  that  projective  rather  Ihaa  imm»> 
diate, — ^the  pradent  regulationof  marriagee,  Tha  ability  to  provide 
amply  for  tne  wants  of  his  partner,  and  the  reaaonable  expeetar 
tion  of  suppiMrting  the  children  that  may  rise  up  around  him,  ahould 
be  possessed  bv  every  man  proposing  to  enter  the  matrimonial 
state*  They  who  do  so  without  these  requiremente  are  wanting  in 
their  duty.  Hence  comes  the  striving  afler  employment  by  marned 
women  and  girls,  the  encouraging  of  which  aggravates  the  evil 
tenfold ;  and  therefore  have  we  t&&i  our  position  on  this  side  of 
the  debate.  NoiUu 

*  From  "  Work,*^  a  genUl  and  sinsible  eina/  in  ComhiU  fbt  KovemW. 
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KEOREATiaN. 

"  Defianctvm  laboabot 
Ji4|naU  rwraat  aorte  ttc«rui0.''»HoB.  B.  iii.  Od«  84. 

SiBCB  Adam  debrad  lalwiir  ka»  1m0&  the  eomnon  lot  of  maa* 
Moat  of  hia  raee  fdlfil  bj-  it  the  con(£tKm  of  a  baaren  eadatenee ; 
aod  ihoae  few  whoai  fortuae  baa  placed  above  the  BeoeMitjF  of 
peiaoaal  toil  cannot  ponhaoe  inuniunty  fWim  tiie  penaltiaB  ti 


A  diacipline  so  rigorous  will  be  seen  to  be,  ia  the  praeot  itale 
of  hnniannaiiiire,wiB^j  and  benevolently  imposed;  Tst  the  salutary 
regimen  has  a  look  of  hanhness ;  ana  man,  to  funl  his  dss^nj^, 
{poee  forth  to  labour  with  oheerfulness,  or  inrpatieoee,  or  stofad 
mdidOference ;  he  may  follow  it  eagerly  for  its  mats^  but  for  itself 
he  lores  it  not;  and  when  released  ftom  it  for  a  brief  intenral, 
he  sedu  either  leet  or  ehnge. 

Seereation,  whieh  this  implies,  is  a  oompffehenuriiTe  term,  and  we 
nae  it  here  in  its  widest  sense.  It  may  be  c&Ued  relmMMam  when  it 
ifl  a  rriease  from  toil,  and  dwersum  when  it  relieres  Hie  didness  of 
inactivity.  It  may  consist  in  action  or  repose;  it  is  litsnihr  a 
vevivificationt  practically  that  rei^eneratiBg  tmd  repaadneing  aetion 
on  which  depends  the  preservation  of  health  and  exiatonee.  A 
eonsideraiion  of  man's  physieal  and  mental  straotvra  will  show 
that  the  office  which  it  performs  in  relatian  thereto  does  no  disoiedit 
to  its  etymology. 

Our  constitution  is  made  subservient  to  oertam  regular  Ismra ; 
and  if  a  state  of  perpetual  labour  <xt  unbroken  enjoyasent  should  be 
desired,  nature  has  made  it  impossible.  The  nniseles  of  the  bo^, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  will,  with  advantage,  bear  a  certam 
dejpwe  of  tension,  which  is  ordinarily  limited  oy  weakness  and 
pam ;  and  if,  under  mental  excitement,  any  ooiniderable  exoess 
u  permitted,  exhaustion  enforoes  rest;  but  by  habitual  over- 
exertion or  inordinate  indulgence  the  progress  of  vital  deeay  is 
accektated.  The  waste  whidi  the  body  undergoes  in  the  daily 
diaeharge  of  its  functions  oan  only  be  repaired  during  a  state  of 
suapended  voUlion.  Such  is  sleep,  "  tired  nature's  awset  restorer." 
Thia  is  recreation  in  its  simplest,  most  reatrioted  form,  and  one 
which  is  never  evaded.  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  many  to  have  no 
other:  it  is  the  choice  of  some  to  be  content  with  thia;  but  by  far 
the  most  important  and  numerous  part  of  mankind  work  while  they 
mnst,  and  pmy  when  they  can.  And  there  is  philosophy  in  this,  as 
well  as  instinct.  Various  as  are  the  oecnpations  of  fifSs^  they  have 
the  common  characteristic  cf  unifomitv  aad.ez»hisiv«nesB.    Borne 
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are  sedentarj,  and  sufficient  bodily  exercise  and  pore  air  are  only 
to  be  found  in  recreation.  With  others,  the  necessity  for  reaction 
is  not  merely  physical.  Man  has  a  two-fold  nature,  and  the  health 
of  the  mina  IS  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  the  body;  for» 
not  only  does  its  own  vigour  depend  upon  active  use,  but  its 
concurrence  is  necessary  tluit  physical  exercise  may  be  fully  bene- 
fici&L.  The  heart  rarely  sympatnizes  with  hard  work;  and  the 
mental  stimulus  found  in  recrelition  is  essential  to  a  cheerful  and 
elastic  frame  of  mind  and  body.  By  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
classes  little  more  than  this  is  required ;  and  in  this  much  consists. 
But  there  are  many  who  desire  something  more. 

While  the  hands  are  busied  in  the  daily  routine  of  toil,  the  mind^ 
is  but  Ughtly  stirred*  or  lies  wholly  fallow :  and,  in  order  to  the 
due  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers, — the  proper  exercise  of 
the  distinguishing  faculties  of  man, — ^the  hours  of  recreation  become 
not  unfitly  appropriated. 

To  another  class  of  toilers,  perhaps  the  most  hard-working  of  all, 
— those  who  labour  with  the  brain,  our  subject  has  a  tenfola  signi- 
ficance. The  mind,  being  more  finely  constituted  than  the  b^y, 
suffers  more  from  incessant  or  overstrained  application,  and  must 
be  relieved  either  by  change  of  employment,  or  by  rest.  In  this 
respect,  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  active,  open-air  exertion.  Hence^ 
we  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  sports  in  which  schoolboys  and 
undergraduates  forget  for  awhile  their  cares;  for  it  is,  tlikt  the 
mind  may  be  recruited  by  rest,  and  return  with  fresh  vigour 
to  its  task. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  our  subject  only  in  its  relation  to  our 
natural  necessities.  It  has,  however,  its  distinctive  character  as  it 
relates  to  the  desires ;  and  recreation,  as  it  yields  pleasure,  has 
a  closer  sympathy  with  our  feelings. 

Manifold  are  the  means  by  which  pleasure  is  conveyed  to  the 
senses,  and  countless  objects  exist  for  their  gratification.  A  bene- 
ficent Providence  has  everywhere  superadded  amenity  to  usefulness ; 
and  our  very  necessities  are  made  to  contribute  to  our  enjoyment. 
Many  things  have  we  now,  as  were  the  trees  of  Eden,  botn  "  good 
for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  sight" ;  and  much  more  happiness 
might  fall  to  our  lot  but  for  perverse  or  ignorant  humanity. 

The  breath  of  spring  is  balmy,  the  sun  of  summer  glorious, 
autumn  has  its  charms,  and  winter  its  delights  ;  but  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these,  the  mind  and  bod^  must  be  free  and  disengaged. 

Of  labour,  we  have  said  that  its  nature,  apart  from  other  con* 
siderations,  has  in  it  little  that  can  please  or  delight.  But,  since  it 
cannot  be  evaded,  it  has  been  praised,  perhaps  the  most  by  those 
who  have  tried  it  least.  Yet  we  are  far  from  denying  its  title 
to  the  honours  which  it  has  found ;  and  we  do  not  seek  to  add 
a  factitious  importance  to  recreation  by 'nnderrating[  the  value  of  its 
correlative  labour.  It  is  a  blessing  m  disguise ;  it  visits  us  with 
rugged  kindliness,  and  drives  off  many  a  foe  to  our  peace ;  it  is  the 
rbinger  of  pleasure,  the  parent  of  rest. 
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IntolfeetiiAl  oBJ^ymeni,  which  often  exnte  iadependen^y  of  tibe 
phytical  aenBatioBS,  has  its  origm  widim,  is  of  a  more  nfiaed 
xnitaie,  mod  though  it  flows  in  a  calmer  stream,  has  a  wider  range 
and  more  almnduit  supply,  being  aided  by  all  the  fiMmltieB  wMoh 
make  the  nobility  of  man. 

''We IxTe hj  admiratuNA,  hope,  and  lore." 

• 

We  ean  pre-date  onr  pleasnres  by  imagination,  and  pf<^ong  then 
by  retrospect.  Hope  aads  ideal  brightness  to  the  f  atnie.,  Memoiy 
rem3S»  ^me  past ;  sometimes  in  dim  and  chastened  oatUiie ;  some* 
times  in  the  yind  ooloaring  of  reality. 

^  Thfl  memory  brightens  o>r  the  pa&t, 
As  whes  the  boo,  concealed 
Behind  some  cloud  that  near  tls  hangs, 
Shines  on  a  distant  field." 

If  we  eat  off  these  inlets  to  his  happmess,  how  barren  is  the  snm 
of  man's  existence;  but  when  snch  feelings  attend  it,  toil  is  cheer* 
folly  borne,  senrzng  in  its  tnm  to  whet  the  appetite  for  enjoyment, 
and  proenre  the  means  of  indulging  it ;  while  recreation  acta  both 
aa  an  ineentiTe  and  a  support  to  labour. 

Becreation,  howerer,  is  not  the  only  or  the  greatest  motiTe 
to  labour.  Hunger  is  a  strong  stimulant.  The  innate  love  of 
acquisition^  fame — *'  that  last  in&rmity  of  noble  mind,"  laudable 
amDition,  or  dmritable  zeal»  are  all  powerlbl  and  not  ignoble  incite* 
ments,  under  tiie  influence  of  whicn  men  will  undergo  the  greatest 
toils,  will  ''scorn  delightB,  and  lire  laborious  days."^  But  in  these 
eaaee  the  mind  is  pleamngly  enerossed,  and  bodiH  indulsenoe 
is  either  oyerlooked  or  postponed.  Every  one  knows  the  delights  of 
anticipatioa*  often  exceeding  those  of  actual  possession ;  for  then 
iiie  ftculty  which  enhances  mem  is  laid  aside,  to  be  employed  again 
mon  objects  still  more  remote.  Thus,  to  him  who  aims  at  distsat 
pleasures,  whether  or  not  they  be  all  that  his  JBMrginatiwt  haa 

S'etured,  we  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  present  enjoyment ;  and 
se  time  of  relaxation  becomes  necessary,  though  subordinate. 
Toil  and  pastime  are  pleasing  or  irksome  aecordiag  to  the  state 
of  mind. 

**  Some  sports  are  painfnl,  but  their  labour 
Defight  in  than  sets  ofil 

Poflitrre  inaction,  beyond  the  requirements  of  natore,  is  a  cune, 
and  entirely  alien  to  enjoyment ;  and  prolaraofeed  idleness  is  no  less 
hurtful  than  labour  inorcunately  prolonged.  We  find  plsaanre  in 
dirersity, — in  that,  utOity, — in  all^  reer^tion. 

Dirersity,  nothing  in  itself,  but  so  great  in  its  results,  is  too 
important  a  constituent  of  recreation  to  be  passed  oyer.  Order  is 
natnre's  first  law,  resultant  from  which  are  the  perpetual  analosiea 
whi(^  it  presents,  the  uniyersal  relationship  and  dependenoe  of  its 
parts,  and,  not  least,  the  manifold  rariety  of  its  forms.    Abandance 
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withoat  cQnfasioa  or  superfluity ;  minute  perfection,  and  complete 
subordinate  adaptation  without  sacrificing  the  grandeur  of  general 
effect,  mark  ihe  operation  of  a  great  directing  mind.  This,  every 
thoughtful  mind  of  eyery  a^e  has  nerceived;  and  the  idea  has 
found  permanent  expression  m  the  forms  of  language ;  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  words  for  the  universe  origizuuly  implied  only 
order  and  ezquisiteness  of  arrangement,  and  it  was  worthy  of 
philosophy  to  attach  to  ko^hoq  and  mundus  their  present  meaning. 

To  a  careless,  or  even  an  ill-natured  observer,  the  course  and 
airangement  of  things  might  seem  mixed,  confounded,  irregular, 
and  uncertain ;  but  he  who  searches  more  deeply,  and  with  more 
comprehensive  view,  will  find  not  only  that  order  and  completeness 
everywhere  preside,  bat  that  diversily  itself  is  a  co-ordinate  part  of 
a  ^at  system,  and  that  multiplicily  of  detail  is  consonant  with 
umt^  of  design. 

Tne  due  altemation  of  day  and  ni^ht,  summer  and  winter,  is  as 
necessary  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence  as  are  the  diversities  of 
taste,  smell,  form,  and  colour,  to  our  sensations  of  pleasure.  The 
same  variety  exists  in  man  himself.  Besides  distinctions  of  race 
and  caste,  th^re  is  an  endless  difference  in  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  body,  in  personal  taste,  disposition,  and  opinion ;  all  of  which 
should,  if  they  ao  not,  contribute  to  his  happiness. 

So  far  there  u  an  analogy  between  nature  and  man.  In  man 
there  exist,  indeed,  the  elements  of  harmony ;  but  they  want  due 
combination, — they  want  one  controlling  and  animating  spirit.  It 
is  a  fiction  of  the  poet's  that  our  sensations  are  of  too  gross  a 
nature  to  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres, — ^the  exquisite  symphonies 
of  the  celestial  orbs.  So  far,  however,  as  our  perceptions  extend, 
we  are  acutely  sensitive  to  any  violations  of  hannony,  or  fitness  in 
objects  that  meet  our  sight,  taste,  or  hearing.  Strange  that  a  being,- 
of  so  wonderful  and  comnlex  a  creation,  should  himself  be  unsus- 
ceptive  of  the  sweet  influence  of  concord,— a  jarring  string  in 
universal  harmony  I 

Variety  is  an  essential  part  of  harmony ;  it  is  the  economy  and 
the  charm  of  nature ;  it  is  necessary  to  mental  and  bodily  health ; 
it  is  the  main  element  of  pleasure — ^the  characteristic  of  recreation. 
If  we  look  to  the  lands  where  the  sun  ever  shines,  or  the  snow  ever 
rests,  we  shall  find  the  vicious  and  enervated  Asiatic,  or  the  stunted 
and  debased  Esquimaux.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  nowhere 
has  earth  produced  men  of  such  intellectual  might  and  physical 
superiority  as  imder  the  changeful  skies  of  Ghreece,  or  amongst  the 
hills  and  dales  of  Britain. 

Monotony  is  chiefly  repulsive  to  our  pleasarable  emotions ;  and 
without  diversity  of  occupation,  man  would  be  miserable.  Any* 
thing  indulged  in  too  long  becomes  tedious,  distasteful,  irksome ; 
and  as  no  object  can  long  gratify  desire,  the  mind  instinctively 
seeks  to  renew  its  pleasures  l>y  successive  change.  In  the  varied 
scenes  of  human  life,  how  much  occurs  to  interrupt  our  pleasure ! 
—how  much  in  ourselves,  in  the  misexy  that  meets  the  eye,  in  the 
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discord  and  din  around,  in  the  oares  and  sorrows  which  inevitablj 
accompany  our  lot  I  Becreation,  whateyer  it  should  be,  is  sadly 
akom  of  its  honours.  By  necessity,  or  mistake,  it  is  narrowly  cur- 
tailed, or  woefully  abused.  But  its  practice  is  uniyersal ;  for  eyery 
nation,  howeyer  rude,  has  found  means  to  diyert  the  monotony  of 
idleness  or  toiL  In  the  yarious  stages  of  the  world*B  existence,  and 
of  indiyidual  life,  it  has  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  it  has  attended 
notions  to  their  fall,  man  to  his  graye, — eyer  conforming  itself  to 
their  condition,  and  adapting  itseu  to  their  requirements. 

Heathen  ciyilization  taught  man  to  consider  his  diyinities 
honoured  by  such  obseryances  as  contributed  to  his  own  enjoyment. 
For  this  purpose,  the  song  and  the  dance  were  iutroduced  into 
religious  seryices.  The  ^eat  national  festiyals  of  Greece  and 
Some  were  of  sacred  origm ;  and  the  recurrence  of  the  Olympic 

Smes  eyery  fourth  year  was  the  standard  reckoning  of  time, 
ost  of  the  popular  amusements  and  excesses  were  consecrated  to 
some  diyinity  or  demigod ;  the  burial  of  the  great  was  celebrated 
with  funeral  games,  and  the  manes  of  the  dead  were  appeased  by 
the  bloody  combats  of  the  Circus. 

The  early  history  of  nations  exhibits  to  us  man  with  little  dis- 
goise,  and  little  refinement,  but  with  a  sincere  loye  of  pleasure ; 
and  it  is  precisely  similar  with  the  first  stages  of  indiyidual  exist- 
ence. In  manhood,  the  cu^  of  joy,  though  more  capacious,  is 
dashed  with  many  a  bitter  mgredient ;  for  flesh  is  heir  to  many 
ilia,  and  life  can  scarcely  be  passed  without  many  cares,  of  which 
lliose  who  are  on  its  threshold  can  know  but  little.  Man  is  of  a 
compound  nature ;  some  of  his  emotions  He  on  the  surface,  others. 
are  liidden  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart.  In  his  ordinary 
diyersions  only  the  upper  current  of  his  heart  is  stirred ; 

^  But,  chief  in  youth,  comes  joy,  and  with  it  come 
The  dreams  of  jonth.'* 

When  the  passions  are  latent^  the  spirits  buoyant,  and  nascent 
humanity  exults  in  its  yery  existence,  then  enjoyment  is  the  soul 
and  beiiu[  of  life ;  then  recreation,  in  its  physical  form,  is  needed 
for  the  building  up  of  the  future  man ;  and  youthful  joys  at  least 
ms^  serye  to  cheer  the  memory  of  coming  ^ears. 

The  present  stage  is  fall  of  interest ;  for  in  it  we  find  a  peculiarly 
jpoetie  form  of  recreation  i  and  is  not  this  due  to  its  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  a  state  of  simplicity  and  innocence  P  It  has  been  said, 
"  Heayen  lies  about  us  in  our  mfancy ;".  and  who  is  there  that  can 
look  upon  the  harmless  delights  of  childhood  with  an  unkind  eye  P 
Who,  rather,  at  some  period  of  his  life 'has  not  had  a  saddening 
recollection  of  like  pleasures,  that  can  neyer  return,  and  felt  his 
heart  stirred  by  the  instincts  of  our  common  humuiity  P  When  age 
has  cast  a  sombre  yeil  oyer  all  things,  the  mind  should  find  a 
pleasure  in  reyiewing  the  past ;  and  there  are  few  who  cannot  then 
share  the  sentiment  of  Wordsworth : — 
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*'  Tfawe  was  a  time  when  maadow,  grove,  aod  aUean^ 
To  me  did  seem 

Appareled  in  celestial  light,— 
The  glorj  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

And  on  BQoh  an  ooofteion,  the  sportire  glee  of  a  ekild  maj  weE  caH 
iip»  as  it  d^d  to  thte  poet, 

'*  Those  shadowy  rsooUectioos 
Whioh,  be  they  what  thej  may. 
Are  yet  the  fonntain  light  of  all  oar  day.** 

A  sympathy  wilji  the  young  marks  a  kindly  heart,  as  well  as  «  * 
tiloixgntful  disposition,  little,  narrow-minded  people  may  afieet 
to  despise  what  they  are  incanable  of  enjoying ;  out  far  ouierwise 
is  the  spirit  of  greater  and  better  men.  Such  a  spirit  has  l>eeii 
ennoblea  by  ancient  philosophy.  When  Anaxagoras,  in  his  last 
moments,  was  desired  to  name  in  what  way  his  meibory  should  be 
perpetoated,  he  answered,  ''Let  the  boys  play  on  the  anmreraaKjr 
of  my  death." 

With  the  child,  it  is  enough  "to  breathe  «id  to  be  happy  ;**  bat 
he  soon  learns  to  know  life  also  by  its  ills.  He  encoimtens  toil  and 
Texation,  and  many  childish  things  he  pnts  away.  His  porsiiita 
take  a  different  direction ;  yet  the  same  impulses  goyemhis  actions, 
only  his  instincts  haye  become  subjected  to  reason,  and  refined  by 
knowledge.  The  desire  to  exchange  dulness  for  divendan*  paua 
for  pleasure,  toil  for  rest,  idleDces  for  actiyity,  or  mentaTfor 
physical  exertion,  is  common  to  all  stages  of  humanity.  In  due 
oraer  and  degree,  it  is  rational  and  proper ;  and  there  are  few  who 
do  not,  "albeit  from  other  motiyes  than  prudence  or  necessity,  find 
means  to  gratify  it. 

The  modes  of  recreation  are  abundantly  diyersified ;  they  change 
with  time  and  circumstance;  are  influenced  by  education,  dispo- 
sition, and  capacity;  and  take  the  yaried  mrms  of  indiyidual 
idios3rncra8y. 

The  employments  of  life  place  us,  more  or  less,  in  a  state  of 
constraint,  and  the  performance  of  many  of  its  duties  is  dictated  by 
necessity  or  policy;  but,  when  business  is  laid  asidfi,  nature  Be* 
assumes  its  sway ;  and  it  is  in  the  hours  of  reoreation,  rather  thaa 
in  their  serious  occupations,  that  the  true  disposition  of  men 
appears.  Nations  haye  their  characteristics,  as  weU  as  indiyidnals; 
they  exhibit  the  same  diyersit^r ;  and  their  particular  customs  aad 
ordinary  pastimes^  often  prominently  display  the  national  Bund-. 
Moreoyer,  all  nations  really  great  haye  oeen  distingnished  br  a 
hearty  loye  of  diyersion,  as  well  as  by  the  preyailing  form  of  it. 
Greece,  Bome,  and  Britain,  where  social  festiyity ,  and  actiye,  invigo* 
rating  sport  haye  been  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  ooiatry, 
present  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  semi-barbarism* of  toe 
Oriental  races,  who  are  almost  destitute  of  popular  diyerauBa; 
whose  habits  only  indicate  sloth  and  efieminacy,  and  who  know  of 
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Ikftte  pleasure  beyond  that  which  arises  from  the  gratificatioxi  of 
puerile  or  sensual  instittcts. 

The  poimlar  sports  and  pastimes  of  England  distingoish  it  more 
remarkably  than  anything  else  from  the  other  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and,  notwitnstanding  that  the  amusements  of  separated 
Blaasflfl  must  neoessarilT  differ,  and  are  often  wide  of  discretion,  yet 
we  find  mnch  that  tells  of  national  wealth,  ener^,  and  yirtoe; 
and  even  in  our  faults  we  may  trace  the  indistmct  outline^  of 
oreainess.  A  keen  relish  for  animal  emoyment  we  inherit  from  our 
Saxon  aneestors ;  and  the  customs  and  usases  of  the  past  still  liye 
among  us.  The  foHowinjg  character  of  the  English,  by  a  foreigner 
who  Tisited  this  cotmtry  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  might  ser^e 
in  the  main  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  present  generation  :-^ 
"  The  EngliBh,  one  with  the  other,  are  joyous,  and  rery  fond  of 
nrasio.  Taey  are  wj  great  drinkers.  They  generaUy  use  vessels 
of  silver  when  they  drink  wine,  and  they  wiU  say  to  yon  generally 
at  table,  '  Gbud  chere !'  They  use  a  good  deal  of  beer ;  and  they 
have  a  custom  of  using  very  soft  cakes,  in  which  there  are  raisins, 
which  make  you  find  the  double  beer  very  good."  Long  before 
this»  we  learn  from  Fitz-Stephen  the  following  partioulars  of  the 
XBamaesB  of  the  Londoners  seven  centuries  ago : — The  youth  in  the 
city  were  accustomed  to  play  in  the  fielob  at  football;  and  in 
winter,  when  the  great  marui,  which  washed  the  walls  of  the  city  on 
tiie  nortilL  side,  was  firoaen  over,  they  went  out  in  crowds  to  disport 
theanselTes  on  the  ice.  Sliding  was  the  common  amusement,  but 
those  who  were  sufBoiently  expert  practised  a  more  scientific  mode 
of  progression,  binding  under  their  feet  a  primitive  kind  of  skates, — 
the  shm  bones  of  some  animal.  Mock  battles  were  a  favourite 
diveiBion  on  the  ice,  and  were  generally  attended  with  the  resdities 
of  bruised  heads  or  broken  limbs. 

Football,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  was  formerly  preva- 
lent in  country  and  town,  and  among  all  classes.  James  the  Fhrst 
debarred  it  from  his  Court,  as  <'  meeter  for  laming  than  making 
able  the  users  thereof."  There  are  other  pastimes  which  are 
common  to  most  countries,  and  are  not  confined  to  modem  or 
eiviiiaed  nations.  Feats  of  manly  dexterity  and  viffour  hove  formed 
aa  important  part  of  the  pastimes  of  people  distinguished  for 
martial  prowess.  The  chase,  which  had  its  origin  in  necessity,  is 
still  oontinued,  for  the  exercise  and  diversion  of  the  more  affluent 
classes.  Games  of  chance,  by  which  rude  savages  sought  to  divert 
thehr  vacant  hours,  have  still  a  wide-spread  existence,  and  have 
proved  a  prolific  source  of  crime  and  immorality ; — their  extreme 
moSibf  has  favoured  them.  Among  the  Chinese,  sticks  of  uneoual 
lengtii  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  expectation  and  interest.  The 
Chneeian  boys  tossed  up  a  shell,  blackened  on  one  side,-  and  spectt«> 
lated  on  its  iall,  representing  "  day  or  night."  The  Boman  turfs 
did  the  same  with  nie  earliest  coins  o£  that  country,  calling  out, 
"  Capita,  aut  navsmP"  but  the  practice  of  betting,  and  its  attendant 
sflEils,  hme  always  been  a  mark  of  national  degeneracy  or  turpitude,. 
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and  appear  alike  at  Baden  Baden,  at  Newmarket,  or  among  boys 
tossing  halfpence  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  onr  land. 

Games  of  skill  and  dexterity  are  not  liable  to  be  so  much,  abused, 
and  exhibit  more  changes  of  form  and  usage.  Chess,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  bear  the  palm  from  eveiy  other  mode  of  sedentary 
recreation,  existed  here  a  centnry  before  the  Norman  Conqnest, 
and  still  flourishes,  with  scarcely  an  alteration  or  improvement 
from  the  period  of  its  ^t  introduction  in  a  remote  age. 

Dancing  is  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  the  natural  expression  of 
mute  delight.  It  has  been  observed  to  prevail  equally  amon^  the 
aborigines  of  North  America,  the  Polynesian  savages,  tne  dervishes, 
fakirs,  fanatics,  and  females  of  the  East ;  and  in  our  own  times  it  is 
not  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  either  sex.  It  was  an  ancient 
Saxon  pastime,  but  it  has  now  retreated  from  the  viUage  green  and 
the  lignt  of  day  into  the  unheditby  atmosphere  of  the  crowded 
drawing-room. 

To  such  extent  has  recreation  preserved  some  of  its  distinctive 
forms,  and  found  a  permanent  place  in  all  lands.  But  Time,  the 
innovator,  has  not  diealt  thus  with  all.  Some  he  has  remodelled, 
and  many  he  has  swept  away.  Danger  is  not  now  so  common  an 
ingredient  in  our  sports  as  it  once  was.  People  do  not  now  break 
heads  with  quarter-staves,  or  ingloriously  spill  their  blood  in  touma* 
ments  and  jousts.  Duelling  is  an  anachronism,  and  an  unworthy 
relic  of  the  combats  of  chivalry,  which,  ceasing  to  be  a  pastime,  has 
become  a  crime.  The  pugilistic  encounters  \mich  still  continue  a 
precarious  exist'Cnce  in  this  country,  despite  of  le^al  prohibition, 
aire  very  different  from  those  wbicn  Homer  and  Yirgil  have  cele- 
brated, when  the  formidable  csestus  armed  the  boxer's  flst,  and 
wben  to  excel  was  accounted  honourable.  Out  of  all  comparison 
with  the  refinement  and  morals  of  the  present  age  are  the  gladia- 
torial shows  which  disgraced  a  former  civilization ;  when  thousands 
of  brave  men  were  "  butchered,  to  make  a  Boman  holiday ;"  when 
Boman  citizens  shouted  *'  Habet !"  to  applaud  a  vigorous  stroke,  and 
by  bending  the  thumbs  pronounced  the  gladiator's  doom. 

Our  own  country  bears  little  impress  of  pagan  influence ;  for  its 
hi3tory  begins  with  that  of  Chnstianii^.  The  May  games  and 
.wakes,  however,  had  probably  their  origmals  in  heathen  festivals ; 
j)(  which  the  latter,  at  a  very  early  period,  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Church,  transformed  into  vigils,  but  with  scarcely  an  altera- 
tion except  in  name. 

Many  of  the  customs  of  the  past  have  now  changed  their  form, 
and  many  have  become  obsolete.  Of  these,  some  demand  our 
respect,  others  deserve  to  be  forgotten.  This  chan^  has  generally 
been  due  to  the  effect  of  religious  and  social  revolutions,  and  to  the 
advance  of  civilization  and  learning.  When  travelling  was  difficult 
and  rarely  practised,  isolated  populations  associated  more  freely  in 
their  amusements.  When  all  classes  were  accustomed  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  sleep  more  closely  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  when  it  was  ^o  diBgrace  for  a  king  or  a  knight  to  be  unable  to 
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ei^  hiB  name,  open-air  sporta  almost  ezcluBiyely  prevailed.  When 
Una  and  the  lax  morality  of  the  Somish  Church  are  taken  into  account, 
we  are  not  snrpiiBed  to  find  that,  even  to  comparatiyely  recent 
times,  bnsiness  and  pastime  were  common  and  allowed  additions  to 
the  religions  obserrance  of  Sunday.  It  was  long  before  the  in- 
fluence of  a  bad  example  was  shaken  off;  and  when  Jamra  I. 
declared  the  use  of  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  morris-dances,  and 
archery-sports  to  be  lawful  "  on  Sundays  and  other  holydays,  after 
the  afternoon  sermon  or  service,"  we  read  without  astonishment 
that  Latimer,  going  to  preach  in  a  certain  town,  found  the  church- 
door  locked,  and  me  parish  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  the  May  I 
Tillage  Maypoles  are  now  no  more  in  request  than  the  pansh 
stocks,  however  some  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  the  disuse  of 
either.  Archery  has  declined  as  much  from  want  of  suitable  ground 
for  -pxtLCtioe  as  from  the  progress  of  modem  invention,  which  has 
superseded  for  military  purposes  the  ancient  weapon  of  the  English 
yeoman.  Country  wakes  and  fairs,  once  so  important,  are  scenes 
of  low  fraud  and  luvenile  indulgence-— the  rogue  s  harvest,  and  the 
ploughman's  holiaay.  Viewed  altogether,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  recreations  practised  in. our  own  times  indicate  a  better 
state  of  public  monus  than  when  bull-baiting  and  cock-fightins 
were  popular  diversions,  when  people  crowded  to  bear-gardens,  and 
apprentices  carried  dubs. 

We  have  read  of  the  Persian  monarch  who  proclaimed  a  reward 
for  the  inventor  of  some  new  mode  of  exciting  pleasure.  In  our 
own  days  such  an  offer  would  be  superfluous.  Modem  ingenuity 
is  ever  at  work  to  anticipate  our  wantis,  or  seize  the  first  indications 
of  popular  caprice ;  and  the  constant  demand  for  novelty  and 
excitonent  finds  an  abundant  supply*.  How  far  the  amusements 
commonly  practised  at  the  present  time  are  consistent  with  the  end 
which  they  propose  to  serve,  or  are  used  in  the  subordinate  degree 
which  alone  they  can  claim,  will  be  left  to  Uie  judgment  of  each,  on 
eomparison  with  the  principles  on  which  recreation  is  established. 

The  value  of  a  gift  does  not  necessarily  exempt  it  from  neglect, 
or  its  utility  from  misappropriation  and  abuse.  Through  mistakes 
which  many  practically  entertain  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
recreation,  its  name  is  too  often  made  answerable  for  pursuits  which 
are  profitless,  wearisome,  and  injurious  to  health  ana  morals.  Ee- 
creation  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  supersedes  none  of  the  cardinal 
duties  of  life.  Its  purpose  is  subsicu&ry  to  the  higher  destinies 
of  our  race.  Its  object  should  be  the  mvigoration  of  mind  and 
body ;  its  accompaniment,  pleasure.  To  those  who  have  the  time 
and  opportunity  there  will  be  no  lack  of  means;  the  choice  of 
them,  and  the  precise  mode  of  using  them,  will  be  determined  by 
concurrent  circumstances,  by  the  nature  of  previous  occupation, 
and  by  the  capacity  and  predilections  of  the  inoividual. 

On  this  pomt  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  appropriately  remarks: 
"  Let  not  Your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of  your  time,  but 
dboose  suen  which  are  healthfbl,  short,  transient,  recreative,  and 


mjpt  to  re&esh  you ;  bat  at  no  hand  dwell  upon  than,  or  make  tkam 
jour  great  employnifint.  For  he  that  vpeaidB  lua  time  ia  q^ovta, 
and  ealla  it  recreation,  is  like  him  whose  gaznwnt  is  all  aftde  of 
fringes,  and  his  meat  nothing  bat  sanoes." 

Beereation  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  applied  to  withont  thoa|4it»  or 
due  regurd  to  our  mental  as  well  aa  pnysieal  wants.  It  shoud  aot 
exceed  the  reqnirements  of  nature,  or  lessen  the  fitness  and  ineUaar 
tion  for  work.  It  should  divert  not  distract  the  mind;  it  sbcrald 
inTigorate,  not  enfeeble  the  body ;  it  riiould  oeeupy ,  not  engroas  the 
ihooghts.  It  admits  of  pleasing  mental  stimulation,  but  prohibite 
aU  weed  and  overstrained  aicitements,  or  anything  prejudicial  to 
ikm  complete  well-beine  of  mind  and  body. 

That  which  is  hnrtfiu,  Ticioos,  or  degrading,  will  in  Tain  offer  lis 
attractions  to  one  who  is  fully  conscioas  of  his  positioa  and  re^on>- 
aibility.  Those  amusements  which  are  patrcmiaed  by  the  Ta^n*  the 
profligate^  or  the  mean,  are  to  be  aroided  as  unfittine ;  and  those 
cm^oymenta  which  combine  pleasure  with  profit,  ruaxation  with 
improvement,  are  at  sU  times  to  be  preferved. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  all  classes  of  men  were  conscioas 
of  the  true  import  and  yalue  of  that  narrow  space  of  time  which  is 
allotted  to  them  beyond  the  requiremaits  of  sleep  and  labour.  Bot 
that  would  be  little  less  than  desiring  the  complete  regeneration  ef 
society.  Man,  as  we  find  him,  is  wUful,  einng,  and  weak ;  when 
liberated  from  the  restraints  of  toil,  too  nmch  opportunity  is  found 
ior  gratifying  vicious  propensities ;  and  in  our  vacant  hoars  tempta- 
tions have  a  tenfold  power. 

There  is,  however,  a  lanco  daes  with  whcmi  the  hoars  of  ncnatioii 
dwindle  into  minotos.  Occupied  with  some  great  aad  engrossing^ 
object — or,  what  is  still  more  common,  oppressed  by  eacewipe 
hours  of  Isbouz;  and  constrained  to  the  hard  bondage  of  the  cooaier 
-—they  cannot  go  far  to  seek  for  congenial  pleasure,  eannoi  enjoy  it 
long.  Widi  regard  to  those  whose  occupation  is,  in  itself,  snfl*> 
aeaAj  galling,  Iheir  condition  is  not  to  1m  envied;  but  too  oltan, 
jaded  and  spiritless,  their  brief  opportunity  is  unworthily  spent ; 
ud  even  thivt  day,  whidi  religion  has  dedicated,  ia  too  often  appeo- 
priated  for  that  active  eiyo^pnent  which  man  haa  denied  them. 

Others  tiiere  are  who,  with,  the  time,  want  both  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  enjoying  recreation  in  a  suitable  manner. 

Men  not  only  assoSato  in  their  pleasures,  but  are,  in  many 
■itoations,  dependent  upon  oilers  for  obtaining  healthy  recreatsve 
excitement.  Open-air  exerdse  is  physiual  recreation  in  its  best  and 
SKWt  needed  form ;  pure  air  and  pleasing  objects  of  sight  are  idike 
desirable  for  infancy  and  age ;  and  fitting  place  and  situation  ase 
xequired  for  the  invigorating  aports  of  youth  and  manhood.  Whese 
these  are  wanting,  mxuh.  advantage  is  bst ;  and  in  l^rg^  towna  they 
are  of  special  importance  to  the  healtk  and  comfort  ofthousanda. 

Due  provision  for  these  wants,  in  all  nopt^oua  and  eiviltaed  oom* 
munities,  depends  upon  the  foresight  or  goveniBBents  or  ihe  g^e* 
roaity  of  inffilvidnala.    Hence  the.  Academy  at  Athflna,  the  Plaia  of 
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Man  at  Home,  lihe  metropdlitaa  parks  of  England.  And  Tery 
natural  was  the  enflinfliasm  of  the  Boman  populace,  on  the  aanonnce- 
ment  of  Cssar's  gift  by  Anthony  :^- 

**  Moreover,  be  hath  left  yoa  tU  his  walks, 
His  priTftto  STboon,  and  oew^pUmted  sichnds, 
On  this  mde  Tiber,     *       Common  ploMans, 
Te  walk  abroad,  and  reeisata  joniwlvesb" 

Sinee  private  riehte  hare  encroached  npon  what  was,  in  a  fonner 
ace,  oommon  to  ul,  it  cannot  be  denied  tibat  to  a  ftreat  extent  in 
England  the  want  of  public  recreation  groands  is  still  nnsnpplied ; 
and  if  modem  eirilization  cannot  more  freely  remedy  the  neeessity 
which  it  has  created,  it  is  worthy  of  the  darkest  Mpes  of  barbarism. 

Still  move  dependent  are  the  mopolent  classes  m  lAieirrecEeatiTe 
mental  employment ;  and  the  popular  mind  has  still  more  need  of 
dii«eti«il  wd  improvement.  .  . 

Modem  sodely  has  been  late  in  perceiving  that  edxication  does 
vot  end  when  the  school  is  relinquished  for  actire  life ;  and  that 
what  was  laborious  and  irksome  to  the  boy  may  pleasingly  and  pro- 
fitably employ  the  yacancies  of  business.  That  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  nation  is  aodre  and  rigorous,  is  manifested  by  the  constant 
and  enormous  production  of  books  for  its  support  How  far  the 
appetite  for  them  is  healthy  or  morbid  may  oe  judged  from  tiie 
cbaraoter  of  our  current  literature,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, may  be  ranked  as  good,  bad,  or  indiilvreat.  The  former 
class  ia  necessarily  the  most  expensiye ;  and  the  popular  taate  is 
too  much  in  favour  of  the  latter,  for  the  propensities  of  an  untutored 
Hund  are  rarely  in  the  direction  of  its  own  unprtyrement. 

Among  the  poliriied  nations  of  antiquity  oral  instruction  was 
always  within  the  reach  of  erery  one  who  desired  it ;  while  riee  or 
kFfity  rarely  put  on  the  garb  of  leaminfi'.  And  it  is  evident  ihat^ 
in  our  own  days,  we  need  some  powerful  agency,  which  shsll  be 
emndly  a  corrective  of  torpid  ignorance  and  a  counterpoise  to 
eaueated  vice.  It  is  with  this  view  tikst  literary  institutions,  and 
Bociaties  for  mutual  improvement,  have  been  established;  and  the 
anwiint  of  good  whieJi  their  influence  may  accomplish,  under  right 
direction,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  These  assoc^tions  invite  those 
who  are  closely  engaged  during  the  day  to  a  pfofitable  use  of  their 
leianre ;  and,  by  offering  the  means  of  rational  enjoyment,  strive  to 
make  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  not  only  attainable  but 
attractive. 

Opinions  will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  Hie  best  means  of  promoting 
tfaH  end.  But  experience  and  reason  appear  to  concur  in  reconir 
mending  as  essential,  a  well-stocked  librarv  of  useful  and  attractiw 
standard  works;  a  reading-room,  wdl  furnished  with  the  best 
periodical  literature ;  lecturea  which  may  instruct  and  stimulate'; 
and  classes  for  the  assistance  of  the  ifi^orant  or  aspiring.  It  is,  we 
tiunk;  injudicious  to  lower  the  quidity  of  the  entertainment,  in 
order  to  mease  the  greater  number.  We  should  rather  seek  to  satisfy 
the  iutdiigent,  and  to  enable  others  to  ascend  to  the  same  level. 
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That  the  hiehest  enjoyment  may  be  found  in  the  profitable  exer- 
cise of  the  int^ectual  faculties,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  society 
snail  generally  recognize  this ;  and  the  recreations  which  science 
and  learning  haye  in  store  obtain  but  little  regard,  compared  with 
that  which  is  bestowed  npon  ^e  teeming  absuraities  of  nction,  the 
imhealthy  attractions  of  the  theatre,  the  follies  and  firiyolities  of 
fashion,  or  the  seductiye  pleasures  of  inebriation  and  yice.  TI10 
reason  is  partly  an  intellectual,  but  chiefly  a  moral  one ;  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  man  should  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest,  as 
to  prefer  spurious  joys  to  real,  and  the  dangerous  and  spasmodic 
excitements  of  the  moment  to  those  pleasures  which  are  more  last- 
ing,  and  which  leaye  in  Uie  memory  peasant  recollections. 

We  do  not  adyocate  a  life  of  asceticism  and  dulness.  Moreoyer, 
we  belieye  that,  as  man  adyances  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
excellence,  he  will  not  become  the  less  a  social  andpleasure-loying 
beinff.  His  recreations  will  not  be  less  hearty.  His  sensations  <u 
delist  will  be  as  keen,  and  his  means  of  grlBitifying  them  will  be 
rather  increased. 

A  kingly  sage  has  said,  *'  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white,  and 
let  thy  head  lack  no  ointment."  We  adopt  the  maxim,  diyested  of 
its  metaphor,  as  our  rule  of  life.  Duty  ]}erformed  should  make 
recreation  agreeable ;  and  in  eyery  situation  it  behoyes  us  to  preserye 
the  pnrity  of  the  mind — ^to  keep  the  garments  always  white.  Hien, 
whatsoeyer  may  afibrd  delight,  bid  it  welcome.  Whether  our 
•special  mode  of  reaction  be  in  animated  study,  in  intellectual 
excitement,  in  scientific  pursuit,  in  social  efitertainment,  in 
-actiye,  cheerfal  sport,  in  qmet  contemplation,  or  in  witnessing  the 
ejSbrts  of  others  to  please  and  gratify,  so  that  it  be  healthy  and 
enliyening,  it  is  a  part  of  onr  permanent  happiness.  Cowper  and 
his  hares ;  Luther  and  his  lyre ;  ^sop  at  marbles  ;*  Milton  in  a 
theatre ;  Charles  V .  making  watches ;  Jonnson  loractising  chemistry ; 
Shenstone  among  his  urns  and  grottoes ;  Scipio  tossing  pebbles  in 
the  sea ;  and  St.  John  playing  with  a  tame  partridge,  haye  giyen 
dignity  to  recreation,  and  biaye  shown  that  trifling  amusements  may 
^x)nsort  with  great  deeds. 

Onr  subject  is  not  an  abstract,  or  eyen  a  fanciful  one.  It  is 
indisBolubly  linked  with  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  burdened 
humanity.  When  man  shall  haye  put  off  the  necessity  for  labour, 
recreation,  as  it  now  exists,  will  be  no  longer  needed.  But  wliile 
life  remains,  let  us  not  refuse  anything;  that  may  refiresh  its  toils,  or 
alleyiate  its  cares ;  let  us  neither  despise  nor  oyervalue  the  pleasures 
■and  delights  that  may  be  scattered  in  our  path.  Much  that  is  now 
pleasing  and  agreeable  is  suited  to  our  imperfections  and  neces- 
sities ;  and  most  of  our  joys  owe  their  brightness  to  the  effect  of 
contrast.  The  night  of  fife  will  soon  be  oyer ;  and  when  the  sun 
flhall  arise  and  disperse  the  darkness,  the  stars,  too,  shall  disappear. 

O.  A.I3. 

*  The  mod«m  cqniTslent  for  a  gune  foaamlj  piUjad  with  imt$» 
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Shakespere :  a  Criiical  Biography  and  an  Estimate  of  the  JFaets, 
Fancies,  Forgeries^  and  Fairtcations,  regarding  his  lAfe  and 
Works,  tohieh  have  appeared  in  Remote  and  Becent  Literature. 
By  Samuel  19'xil.    Houlston  and  Wright.    1861.* 

This  work  is  rightly  named  "A  Critical  Biography"  of  Shaks- 
pere ;  but  its  secondary  title  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a  misnomer, 
since  in  most  cases  the  "Forgeries  and  Fabrications"  are  not 
estimated,  but  simply  stated  for  the  arbitration  of  the  reader.  To 
this  opuseulum  we  say,  "  Welcome !  "  If  it  does  not  meet  an  actual 
want,  it  confers  a  positire  good.  At  a  small  price,  and  in  a  con- 
venient form,  Mr.  ]N  eU  has  put  forth  a  summary  of  dl  that  is  known 
about  Shakspere  the  man,  and  a  great  deal  that  has  been  done 
for  Shakspere  t&e  writer.  It  is  well  written,  and  bears  abundant 
eridence  of  Mr.  Neil's  mature  knowledge  of  tiie  particular  subject 
treated  of,  and  of  his  familiarity  with  literature  in  general.  We 
hope  it  will  be  largely  circulated.  Did  we  think  less  of  this 
perfonnance  we  should  do  no  more  than  simi>ly  praise  or  blame  it. 
But  we  deem  it  so  good,  that  in  many  points  we  wish  it  were 
better :  and  better  it  might  easily  have  been,  had  it  pleased  its 
author  to  have  devoted  a  little  more  care  to  its  details.  Not  with 
the  slightest  wish  to  detract  from  its  undoubted  merit,  or  even 
to  qualify  the  praise  we  have  awarded  it,  we  shall  presently  point 
out  some  instances  in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 

The  biography  consists  of  graceful,  and  generaUy  accurate,  essays 
on  Shakspere's  aneestr^f,  youth,  manhood,  fame,  and  chronology. 
Besides  these  special  subjects,  Mr.  Neil  presents  us  with  three 
chapters,  respectively  on  "The  Friends  of  Shakespere,"  "The 
Works  of  Shakespere,"  and  "  The  Text  of  Shakespere,"  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Sonnets,  and  various  other  matters  of  great  interest 
connected  with  the  bard  and  his  works.  Headers  who  would  know 
the  excellencies  of  this  book  must  read  it.  Here  they  will  find  only 
a  little  genial  criticism  on  some  of  its  special  details. 

And  first,  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  bard's  name.  Here  is  a  mo- 
mentous question.  Are  we  to  spell  it  as  its  bearer  spelt  it,  or  as  his 
publishers  spelt  it  P    All  other  styles  are  out  of  court.    Mr.  Neil's 

*  The  following  review  is  from  the  pen  of  a  distingniehed  ShikeBperian  critic. 
Had  it  consisted  wbolly  of  praise,  considering  the  ctrenmstance  that  the  genn- 
matWr  of  the  volume  appeared  in  onr  pages,  we  should  not  have  given  it  space. 
Being,  as  it  is,  a  real  critiqne,  and  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Neil  would  be  among  the 
last  to  wish  It  otherwise,  we  insert  it— En.  B.C. 
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Bolution  of  ibis  question  is  yery  strange.  He  says,  "  With  Madden, 
Hallam,  ^Knight,  &c.,  we  believe  the  orthography  of  the  poet's  own 
handwriting  gives  8hake9pere,^—9i&  [  P  and]]  so  we  write  it."  Of 
conrse  Mr.  Neil  is  entitled  to  his  own  oninion  on  the  spelling  of 
the  name  at  the  foot  of  the  purchase  deea,  or  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  mortgage  deed,  or  those  attached  to  the  will.  But  neither 
Madden,  Hallam,  or  Knight,  ever  dreamed  of  spelling  it  Shaheipere, 
One  and  all  spell  it  ShaSspere,  and  such  to  our  eyes  is  the  spelling 
on  the  above-mentioned  documents* 

IText,  as  to  Shab^re's  birthday.  Mr.  Neil  rightly  says  iiiat 
tradition  assigns  the  23nl  April,  1664  (old  style),  as  the  day  of 
his  birth.  But  Mr.  Neil  is  wrong  in  saying  mat  this  day  ia 
the  5th  May  (new  style).  Gadyle,  wh<»xi  ht  quotes  (p.  6d)  on 
an  associated  point,  mi^^  have  set  him  riffht  on  this.  True  it  ift 
that  now  there  is  a  difference  of  iw6h4  days  oetwean  the  Juliaa  and 
Gregorian  calendars;  but  in  1564,  and  for  a  eentory  later,  the 
difforenoe  amounted  to  ten  days  only.  Shakspese  was  baptiied  on 
tha  26th  April,  old  style,  whi&  is  equivalent  to  the  6th  May,  new 
style.  If  he  were  born  on  the  2drd  April,  old  style,  his  birthday  is 
tlM  3rd  May,  new  style.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  popular 
notion  that  bhakspere  and  Cervantes  died  on  the  same  da^.  Thb 
fact  is,  that  Shaicspere  survived  Cervantes  ten  days, 

A  writer  on  Shakspere's  wc^ks  should,  before  all  things,  take 
heed  that  he  does  not  misquote  him.  Mr.  Neil  quotes  (Sb  p.  36) 
the  passage,— 

"  For  honour  tntvels  in  a  strait  lo  BMioWy 
Then  hU  one  gow  abreast" 

For  "There  but  one,"  read  "Where  one  but."  Agaia,  he  givea 
the  line  (at  p.  80>-- 

**  7Airt  &0ttnM./romwMcft  no  traveller  rfltonis," 

apparently  as  Shakspere*s.  Bat  it  is  a  ponular  error  that  Hamlet 
cfmtains  any  such  a  line,  often  as  it  is  citea.  There  is  also  another 
misquotation  from  Hamlet,  at  p.  72. 

It  is  most  creditable  to  Mr.  jTeil's  accuracy  and  honesty,  that  he 
aUoai^  distinguishes  between  ascertained  facts,  {krobable  facta»  aogi 
mere  possibihties.  To  do  this  is,  indeed,  to  dej^ve  biography  of  a 
oharm,  via.,  the  charm  of  cohesion  and  rouitaness.  But  such  a 
deprivation  is  but  taking  away  firom  biography  that  whidk,  as  it  ia 
the  proper  attribute  of  fiction,  is  the  bane  of  nistoiy.  "  For  thia 
relief,  much  thanks." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  text  of  Shakspexe,  the  reader  will  find 
a  digested  statement  of  both  sides  of  the  celebrated  Collier  Contro- 
versy. Two  things  are  to  be  regretted  here — (1)  that  Mr.  Neil 
shomd  not  have  employed,  in  stating  his  case,  the  later,  larsi^,  and 
more  accurate  work  of  Dr.  Inglebv,  viz.,  "  The  Complete  view  of 
the  Shakapere  Controversy :"  (2)  that  he  should  not  have  exereised 
his  own  judgment  in  determiniaff  whicb  of  the  two  ^^arties  to  the 
controversy  nas  truth  on  its  siidto.    We  oonceive  tins  would  not 
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httfa  lieen  a  tiik  of  mnflk  difficultj,  iritk  tiM  aid  of  the  adititUmai 
evideaces  oontaiiiad  in  the  work  we  kave  aUnded  to.  At  loast,  Mr. 
IML  might,  aiuL  simild  kare  given  his  readerB  Idia  benefit  of  hie 
iadependeadk  judgmant  on  the  question  of  handwritings. 

in  liie  cmmiMMW  of  this  short  notioar  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
diacnos  any  of  the  incidents  which  go  to  oenstitate  the  Inograpl^ 
of  Shakspere;  bat  we  will  not  dose  withont  oanaideonng  Mr. 
ISmL'B  treatment  of  at  least  one  point  of  crittdam.  We  selMt  tiie 
qnaation  as  to  who  was  ''the  only  begetter**  of  the  Sonnels.  ]Mb>.  l^eal 
Isada  his  readers  (who  know  no  better)  to  believe  that  no  oandidato 
who  has  hl&erto  apiieared  for  the  owzMvship  of  the  iaxtialB  of  "  Mr. 
W.  H.«"  has  SBiy  z^emadcalde  ehums  on  our  attentioin ;  and  in  the 
ahscnoe  of  snob  a  oandidale,  be  haaards  a  gness  (nnsicpported  by  a 
tittib  of  eTidence),  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  Tlllllliain  Hathaway,  Shak- 
apare'a  bzoiher-iB^kw*  Now,  we  do  think  that  we  have  had  enongh 
of  aneh  guesses.  Tbe  birth  of  William  Bart  fortnaatefy  renders 
Faamer'a  mm  absosd.  The  absdute  nonentity  of  aay  William 
"BaAeB,  who  stood  in  the  position  of  friend  to  ohakspare,  reheyes 
US  nrom  Tyrwhitfs  suggestion.  William  Hathaway  will  certainly 
fioro  no  better.  Besides  these,  the  eandidates  are  two — Lord  South- 
ampton (Hewry  Wnottesley)  and  Lord  Pembroke  (William  Her^ 
bert).  I^ow,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Akamnder  Chalmers,  who 
anppoaed  the  Sonnets  to  haTa  been  addreucd  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
oeoid  not  have  read  them.  There  are  126  soaaets  in  the  odleotion, 
winoh  are  addressed  to  a  male.  Chalmers  supposed  that  msscaline 
appeilatioDS  were  simply  intended  by  Shakspera  to  ooyer  the  royal 
seac  of  his  patroness ;  out  this  supposition  remores  but  a  Tery  simJl 
pait  of  ^  objectiona  to  the  supposition  that  the  Sonnets  were 
addscaaed  to  a  woman,  and  of  all  women  then  aliye,  to  a  royal  lady 
of  tiie  age  of  siatf -fiye  yean.  As  a  sample,  taliB  the  96th  scamet, 
where  Shakspere  bewails  that  his  friend  should  act  haye  been  bom 
a  girl ;  and  that  nature,  haying  made  him  a  girl  in  mind,  should 
haye^  fieJlen  a  doting,  and  added  those  **  parts-  mysterious"  which 
fit  him  only  for  women  to  enjoy.  Fancy  Shakspere  saying  this 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  to  any  woman,  coupled,  moreoyer,  with  an 
iadaeent  joke,  out  of  which  he  made  future  capital  for  the  "  gods"  of 
the  «"  Globe"  (See  "Loye's  Laboor  Lost,"  iy.  1,  and  '<  Borneo  and 
Juliet,"  ii.  4).  Now,  to  our  mind,  in  seleetinga  £&yourite  candidate 
for  the  ownership  of  W.  H.,  we  haye  but  "  Hobson's  dioioe."  In 
the  Jomus  controyersy,  our  mind  is  diyided  between  Mfvs,— Philip 
Fraaois,  William  Burke,  and  Henry  Flood ;  the  other  Francis, 
iba  odker  and  greater  Burke,  and,  indeed,  all  the  other  candidates, 
ane  nowhere.  Bat  between  these  three  it  is  a  neck-and-neok  race. 
Noi  so  in  tibe  W.  H.  controyersy.  Here  it  is  William  Herbert 
first — ^the  rest  nowhere.  Now,  how  does  Mr.  Neil  dispose  of  these 
c^ms  whieh  we  think  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  if  not 
positivdy  condustyeP  Why,  he  objects  (p.  75)  that  when  Meres 
pabMahed  his  «'  Wit's  Treaaary,"  wherain  he  alludes  to  the  Sonnets 
of  Shakvper^  the  great  bard  was  ikiriy-four  j9§n  old,  and  William 
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Herbert  waa  bat  eiffkieen.  This  is  a  singiiUrly  abeurcL  objeotion, 
since  some  of  the  sonnets  (as  the  73rd)  presuppose  snch  a  ^Us« 
crepanoy  between  the  ages  of  the  writer  and  his  friend.  Another 
eaiuJly  fatal  objection  which  Mr.  Neil  advances  (p.  106)  is,  that 
wnen  Thorpe  published  the  Sonnets,  William  Herbert  had  beMi 
nine  years  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  eguallT 
tme  that  in  the  year  in  which  Meres  published  his  "  Wit^ 
Treasury,"  that  patron  of  Shakspere  was  plain  '<Mr.  William 
Herbert,"  and  that  he  did  not  come  to  his  title  till  two  years  later. 
The  dedication  may  hare  been  originally  written  by  Shal^pere 
in  his  own  name,  and  simply  adopted  by  Thorpe;  or,  which  is 
more  likely,  the  initials  were  preferred  out  of  .deference  to  Lord 
Pembroke  s  fedings,  since  it  could  not  have  failed  to  discredit  him 
to  haye  published  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  on  terms  of  more 
than  fraternal  intimacy  with  a  playwright.  Howeyer  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Neil's  objections  are  simply  absura ;  indeed,  it  may  be  safely 
taken  for  granted,  that  he  would  not  haye  brought  them  forward  if 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  two  works  in  which  Lord  Pem- 
broke's claims  haye  been  adyocated,  ~that  of  Boaden,  and  that 
of  Armitage  Brown.  These  works  were  written  independentlj  of 
each  other,  and  both,  by  impartial  and  discriminating  critieuni* 
arrive  at  the  same  result.  Some  years  ago,  the  wntor  of  this 
article  devoted  some  time  to  the  Sonnets,  and,  in  connection  with 
^e  W.  H.  controversy,  read  the  lives  of  Lord  Pembroke  contained 
in  the  works  of  Wood  and  Clarendon.  The  result  of  this  study  was 
a  profound  conviction,  which  nothing  has  since  been  able  to  disturb, 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  William  Heroert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. We  look  forward  to  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Neil's  little 
work.  A  little  more  care  and  reading  would  render  it  unezoep- 
tionable.  We  hope  to  find  the  defects  supplied  and  the  blemishes 
removed  in  a  new  impression. 

Begeneration.    By  Williak  Andbbsoh,  LL.D.    Second  Edition. 
Edmburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.    1861. 

Thb  substance  of  this  treatise,  the  author  tolls  us  in  the  preface, 
was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  discourses  from  the  pulpit. 
Any  one  accustomed  to  read  pulpit  literature  needs  not  to  be 
informed  that  the  preaching  of  the  present  day  is  very  different  to 
that  of  former  times ;  that  nearly  all  the  sermons  wnich  are  now 
listened  to,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sermons  which  men,  in  the  prime  of  life,  heard  in  their  boyhood. 
Whether  the  change  is  for  the  general  good,  or  otherwise,  is  a  dis- 
tinct question ;  and  one  worthy  of  a  more  enlarged  discussion  than 
the  limits  of  this  Magazine  will  afford. 

The  question  itself,  however,  is  one  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the 
volume  Defore  us.  The  title  of  the  bode,  savounng  as  it  does  of 
systematio  theology,  is  against  it  for  the  ordinary  run  of  hearers ; 
but  to  any  one  who  desires  to  have  his  mind  well  informed  upon  the 
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■abjeot  of  which  it  treats,  and  hia  heart  impreaed,  we  do  most  sin- 
cerely recommend  it.  ^ 

As  the  book  was  at  the  first  deliyered  in  the  form  of  sermons,  the 
ereat  excellence  of  it  leads  to  the  inquiir  whether  tiie  change  that 
has  come  over  the  pnlpit  of  late  years  is  ror  the  better  or  not  F 

Doctrinal  preaching — ^that  is,  the  preaching  of  sermons  from 
purely  doctrinal  texts,  not  passing  allusions  to  doctrine — ^nsed  to  be 
the  commonest  sort  of  preaching.  No  donbt  it  was  carried  to  an 
extreme ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  fewed  that,  at  the  present  day,  we  are 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Can  we  not  naye  doctrinal  preaching  like  this  of  Mr.  Anderson's  ? 
What  neople  haye  no  relish  for  now  is  the  usual  dryness  of  dog- 
matic discourses ;  but  the  yolame  before  us  is  as  free  from  this  as 
any  sermons  we  haye  met  with  on  a  kindred  topic.  Its  character 
is — simplicity  of  style,  clearness,  exhaustiyeness,  and  force. 

The  Dook  is  full  of  thought,  skilfully  brought  out  There  are 
many  pieces  in  it  well  worth  extracting  as  specimens ;  but  the  fairest 
way  to  judge  of  it  is  to  read  the  whole  book.  Mr.  Anderson  sees 
distmctions  where  most  minds  would  pass  them  by;  and  if  we 
begin  to  extract  parts,  we  should  haye  to  take  out  a  whole  page  or 
more  at  a  time,  in  order  to  do  him  justice.  In  addition  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter  contained,  the  yolume  is  excellently  well  got  up 
— ^thick  paper,  clear  type,  durable  and  handsome  coyer.— J.  H.  G, 

Moderate  CalviftUm  Re-examined.    By  John  Howabd  Hintok, 
M JL.    London :  Houlston  and  Wright.    1861. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  containing  "  a  critical  examination  of  the 
remarks  which  haye  been  made  by  seyeral  reyiewers  "  on  Mr.  Hin- 
ton's  "Lectures  on  Bedemption.'V  It  consists  of  three  chapters 
and  a  conclusion.  The  first  treats  of  *'  The  Eden  Coyenant ;  tiie' 
second  of  "  The  TJniyersal  Aspect  of  Bedemption ;"  ^e  third  of 
"  The  Particular  Aspect  of  Eedemption." 

If  we  haye  experienced  difElculty  m  grasping  the  writer's  meaning 
in  any  part,  it  is  in  relation  to  the  "  Coyenant  of  Eden ;"  but  eyery 
one  who  reads  this  pamphlet  will  feel  that  Mr.  Hinton  has  the 
power  of  clear  and  forcible  expression,  that  he  is  yery  sincere,  and 
is  a  master  in  Israel.— J.  H.  G. 

Songe  tf  Labour;  Northamptonshire  Rambles,  and  other  Poems, 
By  JoHK  Pluhksb.    London :  W.  Tweedie. 

Wb  haye  before  us  a  small  yolume,  dedicated,  hj  permission,  to 
Lord  Brougham,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  occupies  the  humble 
position  of  a  staymaker  at  Cettering,  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
here  presents  us  with  a  number  of  yery  pleasant  poems,  and  intro- 
duces them  by  a  weU- written  autobiographical  sketch,  in  the  perusal 
of  nhich  we  haye  been  deeply  interesteo.  Born  and  brought  up  in 
the  haitfits  of  squalid  poyerty,  afflicted  with  deafness  and  lamenesSy 
he  had  to  struggle  hard  for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence,  and 
yet  he  persistettuy  sought  for  knowledge,  diligently  cultiyated  his 
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xaeatal  powcn,  and  lias  alreadj,  in  hia  early  manhood,  added  a 
pleasing  chapter  to  "  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor."  Ijl  a  elear, 
modest  atyle,  he  reoonnts  hk  rnxSesingg  and  sneoestaa ;  and  believing 
that  his  example  is  oaloulatedto  encourage  and  sthnnlate  the  ^oong* 
we  give  the  following  somewhat  lengthy  extract  from  Ms  narratLve  :— 

'  Nmt  to  th>  Toww  of  LendoB  «sifts  »  mighbottriiood  luuqmslkd  Unr  sqiislid-^ 
IIM8,  povMij,  and  niioy.  I  refer  to  the  parUeos  of  Bojal  Mint  Stntt,  as  it  k 
now  ambitiouly  detignattd,  bat  which  ia  better  known  by  its  ancient  titla  of 
Bosemarjr  Lane;  althongh  it  is  many,  yerj  many  yeara  since  it  desenred  a  name 
w^b  awakens  the  thooghts  of  snnnj  orchards,  green  meadows,  and  all  the 
glorioos  beantj  of  natnre.  Old  clothes*  shops,  kept  bj  persons  of  onmistakaUy 
Jewish  extractioB;  dirty,  Tow  places,  by  coortesy  termed  'grocery  storas;'  m!!k- 
shopo,  potato  sheds,  and  flaantlng,  handsome '  gin  palaees,'  line  the  main  street, 
which  forms  tire  chief  artery  of  a  Ubyrinth  of  long,  filthy  courts,  inhabited  by 
Iriah  labonrers,  and  the  lewest  and  most  poverty-stricken  of  the  London  poor;  and 
wh«e  seenes  are  daily,  nsy,  hourly  enaeted,  which  are  sufficient  to  'midn  the 
angolf  weep,'  aad  to  aisek  the  piood  boast  of  oar  vaonted  progress  io  the  path  of 
oifiliBatioa. 

"  In  thb  locality  I  was  bom,  as  the  3rd  of  Jane,  1831 ;  n^  father  being  a  stay* 
nMkar,  in  a  small  way  of  basiness  for  himselL  Of  my  infancy,  I  can  glean  hot 
few  partionlars;  bnt  I  was  always  considered  a  very  preoocioas  child,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  pictures  and  books.  My  father's  trade  was  not  very  profitable; 
and  when  I  was  five  years  of  age,  a  serious  illoess  overtook  him,  which  prevented 
him  from  attending  to  his  business,  thereby  deranging  his  affurs,  and  breaking  up 
his  little  connexion.  By  this  blow,  the  family  were  reduced  to  a  stkte  of  the 
greatest  distress;  and  I  was  sent  to  St.  Alban's,  where  an  uncle  took  charge  of  me 
for  awhile,  so  that  I  should  not  be  a  burden  on  the  efforts  of  my  parents,  who 
struggled,  hot,  alas!  in  vam,  and  were  compelled  to  accept  of  the  kindness  of  my 
graadmother,  who  kindly  offered  them  an  attic  in  a  heosa  of  which  she  had  the 
sole  ohaige.  To  add  to  tiieir  difficolties,  my  poor  mother  had  the  misfortune  to 
fiaeture  her  kg  by  a  isU,  and  was  never  afterwaida  able  to  leave  the  hvu^,  sxe^ 
on  a  very  few  special  oeoasions,  until  the  time  of  her  death  at  Kettering;  while  at  the 
same  time,  my  infiut  brother,  Edmund,  died;  but,  before  his  dea^,  he  was  con- 
tinnally  expressing  a  wish  to  see  me,  so  I  was  sent  from  St.  Alban's  in  charge  of 
the  carrier,  but  my  arrival  was  too  late,  for  poor  Edmund  was  no  more.  I  have 
but  a  dim  perception  of  what  followed,  for  I  can  only  recollect  attending  a  funeral, 
aad  crying  bitterly;  as  immediately  afterwards  all  became  a  total  blank,  till  I 
found  myself  slowly  recovering— as  from  the  dead — from  the  effects  of  a  severs 
fever.  When  I  began  to  recover  my  consciousoess,  I  was  surprised  at  the  sUttacss 
which  seemed  to  pervade  the  room. '  My  parents  were  moving  about,  but  I  could 
not  hear  them ;  and  although  they  came  to  me,  and  moved  their  lips,  yet  I  oouM 
not  hear  them — I  was  deaf!  I  tried  to  move,  and  to  sit  op  in  bed,  but  my  limbs 
rsAised  their  office  I  was  hune!  besides  being  deaf.  The  full  extent  «f  my 
affliotioB  reoMuned  unfolt  by  me  at  first,  and  it  was  not  till  long,  long  months  oif 
bitter  sufibring  had  passed  away,  that  I  felt  how  my  infirmities  had  deprived  me  of 
the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  pleasing  in  the  world  of  sound. 

**  Up  to  this  time  I  had  received  no  education,  save  what  I  may  have  obtiuned 
from  the  doubtful  instruction  of  an  old  lady,  whose  chief  care  was  to  keep  p^o 
quiet,  rather  than  teach  me  anything;  but  I  always  felt  a  strange  kind  of  Osci- 
nation  for  books;  and  although  I  could  not  read  them,  yet  I  would  por*  for  hours 
over  the — ^to  me— mystical  letters  of  the  alphabet.  How  I  uoqalttd  the  art  of 
I  cannot  lemembori  for  it  was  a  vsiy  stow  and  grsdaal  preosss,  ss  I  had 
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00  tBMben,  tnd  m j  pwnots  £d  not  pmcte  maoh  mon  «da€atioii  thaa  was  pos- 
iwiinrnl  by  the  gtnenlity  of  their  class;  bat  I  caa  remember  striiing  to  make  oat 
the  words  on  the  advertising  placards  so  liberally  posted  on  the  street  boardings, 
and  of  stadyiog  the  names  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  streets;  bnt  the  great 
impetus  was  given  to  mj  mind  when  some  stray  copies  of  the  Pmnjf  Magasme^ 
lXo^»  Penng  Sunday  TimeSt  and  other  illoBtrated  periodicals  of  a  similar  nature, 
fell  into  my  hands.    Mo  miser  ever  hugged  his  gold  with  a  more  jealous  care  than 

1  did  the  few  old,  torn,  and  soiled  numbers  which  came  into  my  possession.  For 
hours  I  would  gase  on  the  woodcuts,  and  try  to  decipher  the  letter-press  deserip* 
tioos,  in  which  I  at  last  succeeded;  but  I  had  no  teachers,  and  no  books  of 
iastmction,  so  that  my  aelf-oulture  was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty. 

*'  It  woold  be  too  long  a  tatik  to  relate  my  numerous  attempts  to  procure  the 
books  which  my  parents  were  too  poor  to  purchase  for  me;  or  of  my  haunting  the 
street  bookstalls,  where  I  gazed  with  sad.  loogiog,  and  despairing  features,  on  the 
lltaxBry  treasures  displayed  before  me,  and  which  the  want  of  a  few  pence  alone 
precluded  me  from  possessing.  Sometimes  I  would  take  up  n  book,  read  a  few 
pages,  returning  the  next  evening  to  read  a  few  more,  until  at  last  I  mastered  the 
book.  Once,  however,  after  having  thus  perused  part  of  a  History  of  England,  I  was 
struck  with  consternation  at  missing  the  volume,  whioh  had  been  sold  daring  my 
absence.  I  had  never  dreamt  of  the  positioility  of  such  an  event;  and  my  loolu 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  stall-keeper,  who  seemed  intuitively  to  guess  the 
cause  of  mj  trouble;  and,  as  he  was  a  wars  of  my  deafness,  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of 
paper  that  he  was  sorry  for  my  disappointment,  but  that  I  was  welcome  to  peruse 
any  of  the  books  on  his  stalL  Of  course,  I  was  glad  enough  to  avail  myself  of  the 
^portunity  thus  afforded  me,  but  I  seklom  had  much  time  for  that  pnrpoee.  My 
father  possessed  a  copy  of  Bnnyan's  *  Holy  War,'  which,  with  an  old  edition  of 
*  Bobinson  Crusoe,'  were  read  by  me  over  and  over  again;  but  I  was  always  obliged 
to  skip  over  the  hard  words. 

**  Books!  books!  books!  was  my  continual  cry;  and  whether  they  were  old 
almanacks,  religions  tracts,  peony  story  books,  or  anything  else,  tbey  were  always 
welcome;  and  I  was  always  b^ging  and  borrowing  them  of  neighbours;  and 
naturally  so,  for  they  enabled  me,  for  the  time,  to  foi^t  my  affliction,  and  converse, 
so  it  were,  with  the  anihors  whose  works  came  imder  my  notice. 

*  Time  passed  00,  and  I  became  tnore  proficient  in  my  studies,  which  were 
carried  on  under  great  disadvantagea,  because,  as  if  my  own  infirmities  wers  not 
enough,  several  of  the  workpeople  persuaded  my  mother  that  my  devotion  to  books 
would  render  me  crazy,  a  statement  which  had  the  effect  of  occasioning  her  to 
forbid  me  to  read  any  more;  but  I  could  not  restrain  my  love  for  them,  and 
I  therefore  kept  one  or  two  in  my  breeches  pocket,  so  that  I  might  read  them 
secretly.  Indeed,  my  early  life  was  one  long,  bitter  time  of  wretchedness,  ocoa- 
sisned  by  neglect,  censure  of  my  supposed  dulness,  and  the  ridicule  and  tormenting 
of  my  playfellows,  who  were  never  weary  of  mimicking  my  deafness,  and  of  play- 
ing every  imaginable  trick  upon  me.  Every  misdeed  was  hiid  on  my  shoulders, 
and  I  was  £equentiy  punished  for  the  faults  of  othersy  till  1  became  subject 
to  alternate  fits  of  passion  and  despondency;  which,  however,  frequently  gave  way 
to  a  naturaV  buoyancy  of  spirits.  The  knowledge  of  the  Injustice  with  which  I 
was  so  frsquentiy  treated  awaksned  in  my  breast  a  desire  to  distinguish  myself  in 
some  way,  so  that  I  might  prove  that  I  was  not  the  dunce,  01  incapable,  which  I 
was  aopposed  to  be,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  opportunity  arrived. 

"  My  father's  position  seemed  to  improve,  our  prospects  began  to  brighten, 
a  larger  house  in  the  neighbourhood  was  taken,  and  my  father  again  commenced 
boainess  on  his  own  account  I  was  employed  by  him  as  errand  boy,  to  assist  in 
the  shop,  and  make  myself  generally  useful.    Much  of  my  time  was  neerssarily 
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pMied  in  Um  strMttf  tnd  hftviog  a  qiiiok  ud  obaenrant  eye,  I  loon  made  mjeelf 
MinUUr  with  all  the  phaeee  of  street  life,  eo  inmpbioally  described  by  Henry  May- 
hew  in  hie  ^  London  Laboor  and  the  London  Poor.'  I  seldom  loitered  on  my 
errands,  except  when  pasi»ins;  the  printseller's  shop  near  the  Boyal  Exchange;  my 
duties  frequently  leading;  me  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  to  many  districts  of  the 
west  end ;  for  the  works  of  pictorial  art  possessed  even  more  attraction  for  me  than 
the  charms  of  readinf^,  and  it  was  with  di£BcnIty  that  I  coald  restrain  myself  from 
gassing  on  them  for  honrs  as  they  were  displayed  in  the  windows.  This  feeling  was 
stinnlated  by  the  perusal  of  the  liyes  of  painters  in  the  Pemi^  Magaaine  and 
Chamber^  MiwelUm^,  till  at  last  I  resolyed  to  enter  the  Spitaifields  School 
of  Design  as  an  evening  student  This  was  the  only  school  of  any  kind  at  which 
I  attended,  and  at  first  my  reception  was  enough  to  discourage  a  less  earnest 
student.  Weary,  unwashed,  and  heated  with  the  day's  toil,  I  wouid  arrive 
in  time  for  the  evening  classes,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  many  of  the 
students,  who  beheld  in  my  awkwardness  and  seemipg  stupidity  a  target  for  their 
witticisms  and  practical  jokes.  This  fired  my  soul;  and  although  I  could 
scarcely  write  my  own  name  on  entering  the  school,  yet,  in  nine  months'  time, 
I  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  the  beet  (ratline  drawing  from  the  flat  Oh  I  what 
a  proud  day  for  me  when  Earl  Granville  gave  me  the  prise  at  Orceby  Hall  in  the 
preeenee  of  my  former  tormentors! 

**  Trifling  as  it  was  in  itself,  yet  the  mere  fact  that  I  had  beaten  them  gave  me 
fresh  courage;  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  head  olaas, 
mastering  psrspecUve,  mechanical  drawing,  oil-colonr  painting,  painting  in  die- 
temper,  &e.,  and  gaining  a  flrst-elass  prize  for  an  ornamental  design.  These 
evenings  were  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and  I  often  recall  with  a  sigh  of  regret  th« 
period  of  my  art  studies." 

He  next  aspires  to  the  high  and  hononrahle  position  of  a  writer  for 
the  press,  publishes  a  pamphlet  on  Strikes,  the  Freedom  of  Labour, 
and  gains  a  prize  essay  on  Sanitary  E/cform ;  and  says  that  "  nearly 
1,500  letters,  essays,  poems,  paragraphs,  &c.,  have  appeared"  from 
his  pen. 

On  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume  we  cannot  bestow  very 
high  praise,  but  they  read  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  are  all  of  a 
healthy  tendency.  We  quote  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the 
average : — 

« ITALY. 


"Alas!  for  thee,  poor  Italy! 
The  curse  is  on  thy  brow, — 
Thy  temples  and  thy  palaces 
Lie  desolated  now. 

**  Oh  I  sad  and  mournful  is  the  fate 
Which  time  bsth  brought  to  thee; 
Wh<iee  wide  dominion  was  the  world, 
Wliose  boundary  the  sea. 

'*  But  yet  thy  great  and  noble  acts. 
Though  buried  in  the  past, 
Around  thy  name  and  deatiny 
A  flick'riog  splendour  cast. 

'^And  who  shall  dare  forbid  the  hope 
That  thou  again  msy  rise, 


To  lire  in  glory,  fame,  and  strength, 
And  by  the  past  made  wise? 

^^  Lo!  in  the  north,  all  radiant,  shines 
The  advent  of  the  dawn, 
When  thou  shalt  dash  thy  chains  aside 
And  laugh  thy  foes  to  scorn! 

'*  When' olives  rich  shall  glad  thy  fields 
With  smiles  of  peace  and  lovs, 
When  joy  shall  tune  thy  danghtee^ 
songs, 
As  through  thy  vines  thej  rove : 

"  When  babes  shall  lisp,  and  dance,  and 
Upon  each  mother's  knee;       [play 
And  thou  shalt  feel  the  glorious  bliss 
Of  Freedom's  jubilee  I*' 
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18  THE  SECESSION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

FROM  THE  UNION  DESIRABLE  ? 


AmBMATIVB. 

Gtfteiiily!  It  it  the  snmt  wsjr  to 
•boKsh  the  alavo  trade  thonmghlj. 
The  time  taken  vp  in  reoonetitnting  the 
nffoltinf  States  into  a  tynmny  would 
isterfcre  with  plantation  laboor  and  the 
cotton  aappliea;  meanwhile,  the  Indian 
and  AiHcan  cotton  trade  would  be  sti- 
mulated, and  the  Soathern  Statn  wonld 
be  oat-marketed«  Slavery  would  thne 
become  unprofitable,  and,  therefore, 
would  be  aboltshed  by  the  very  act 
intended  for  ita  perpetuation.  So  be  it 
— N.  B.S. 

Seceasbn  f  Tea.  Let  the  clean  be 
separsted  from  the  unclean.  Where 
•re  the  cations  of  Europe  that  would 
fraternize  and  make  alliances  with  the 
States  that  had  banded  themselves 
t<wcther  in  iniquity  the  most  iniquitous? 
Weakness  and  wickedness  would  thus 
be  companions,  and  the  detestation  of 
Europe  and  Enropeanized  India  and 
America  would  spurn  the  slave-traders 
from  the  confederations  of  civilisation. 
The  alaves  wonld  find  more  friends  than 
ever,  surely,  if  a  nation  should  so  out- 
rage the  convictions  of  men  as  to  found 
itself  upon  the  grossest  abase  of  power 
of  which  humanity  has  heard.  Good 
always  comes  out  of  seeming  evU. — 

E.    Ma 

While  Europe  lands  Russia  for  the 
emancipation  of  its  serfs,  will  it  ally 
itself  as  a  friend  to  those  States  which 
base  the  very  pillars  of  their  constitu- 
tion oo  tiie  slavery  of  man.  and  *'  oat- 
bcng  horror*'  by  deciding  that  their  very 
cxistciice,  as  a  combination  of  commu- 
nities, is  the  result  of  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  trade  of  man  in 
man?  Surely,  no!  If  not,  the  con- 
federates in  wickedness  most  become 
friendless  and  stayless,  and  so  be  unable 
to  take  rank  among  tbe  powers  of  the 
earth.     Siaveiy  must,  therefore,  fail  to 


hold  ito  power  in  them,  and  the  pro- 
poeed  division  will  increase  their  inter- 
nal weideness.  Secession  will  be  retro- 
gression for  the  riave-owners,  and  pro- 
gression for  the  slaves.  The  world  will 
not  endure— «t  least  it  will  not  aid, 
encourage,  and  abet*-the  establishment 
on  a  new  foundation,  and  with  a  new 
lease  of  vitality,  that  which  is  hated  by 
God  and  man-*slavery.  Secession  is 
desirable,  that  the  Northern  Stotes  msy 
utter  a  protest  to  the  world  againbt 
slavery,  and  that  the  Southern  ones 
may  fall  into  the  pit  they  have  digged 
for  others. — Tbn. 

Secession  would  weaken  the  United 
States — if  it  were  by  nothing  else  than 
by  proving  that  they  could  be  disunited. 
At  present,  however,  that  empire — or 
presidency^-is  too  unwieldy.  It  would 
be  more  compact  and  manageable  if 
divided.  If  they  were  disunited,  tbe 
Northern  States  would  certainly  refuse 
to  give  up  elavcs,  or  to  aid  In  any 
way  the  success  of  the  cause  of  the 
disruption — least  of  all  wonld  they 
sanction  it  by  treaty.  A  cordon  would 
thus  be  put  round  the  slave  territories 
of  the  world,  and  the  area  of  ito  exists 
ence  would  be  limited.  It  wonld  then 
become  a  question  with  Europe  what 
relations  it  conld  h(Ad  with  the  per- 
tinacious slavers.  If  they  continue  in 
their  present  mind,  the  Slave  States 
will  seek  to  extend  their  territories ; 
and  for  the  prevention  of  this  Europe 
ciiuld — and  would  it  not? — interfere. 
The  working  of  the  slave  trade  wonld 
be  encompassed  with  difficulties;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  servile  insorrectioo, 
Europe  wonld  most  probably  merely 
eiiacnlate,  "Serves  them  right P  and 
let  the  slavers  go  to  the  wall.  Seces- 
sion, of  courae.— Toii. 

Tbe  United  States,  as  they  are  now, 
are  too  powerful,  too  extensive,  and  too 
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p^ond .  DiTision  woold  bot  h  weaken  and 
hnmble  tbem.  The  Sonthern  States 
espeoially  would  be  deteriorated  in  all 
men'ii  esteem.  The  retrogressive  policy 
of  slavery  would  bring  a  retributive  evil 
upon  them.  Thej  would  voluntarily 
yet  hanirhtilj  out  themselves  off  from 
the  sympathies  of  all  nations— espe- 
cially the  Northern  States  and  Canada, 
sot  to  speak  of  European  eofintries  at 
all.  The  internecine  bate  of  former 
alliea  is  well  known,  and  the  disunited 
States  would  most  probably  become  an 
historical  illnstratioa  of  Coleridge*8 
lines:— 

"  Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insnlt  to  his  heart's  best  brother. 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again! 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  oKffs  that  had  been  rent  asunder: 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between, 
But  neither  heat,  norfrost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath 
been.**  Crbdo. 

The  Southern  States  are  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  moral  and  political 
progresbion  of  the  Union  on  many 
grounds;  the  principal  and  underlying 
cause  being  the  corrupt  institution  of 
the  South,  which  exerts  a  most  dele- 
terious influence  upon  the  whole  o  f  the 
States.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
efiects  produced  by  this  terrible  cause, 
these  being  obTions  to  every  re6ecting 
mind.  This  obstacle  should  be  re- 
moTed,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
abolition  or  secession.  In  the  present 
drcumstanoes,  secession  appears  to  be 
most  desirable.  TouQOwrt  pret — T.  C. 
Reason  endorses  the  statement  of 
BevelaUon,  **  Every  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation, 
and  every  city  or  house  divided  against 
itself  shall  not  stand.'*  That  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America  are  divided  by  principles  call- 
ing for  a  breaking  up  of  the  Union  is 
evident ;  indeed,  the  wonder  is  that 
such  a  union  could  have  existed  for  so 
long  a  time.  If  the  Southern  States 
are  determined  to  uphold  slavery,  and 


the  Northern  States  are  as  determinedly 
opposed  to  it,  can  aught  but  continual 
quarrelling  be  the  result  ?  Besidee, 
are  not  the  people  the  dictatore  of  their 
own  laws?  and  the  Southern  Slates 
demand  a  dissolution.  Moreover,  we 
believe  that  such  an  act  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  slavery  itself,  a  thing 
to  be  devoutly  wished  for  by  eivery  son 
of  Albion  ;  for  neighbouring  States, 
which  now  offer  do  shelter,  would  be- 
come houses  of  refuge  to  the  N^gro 
tracked  by  the  bloodhound,  and  slave- 
holders would  come  to  see  that  hired 
labourers  were  cheaper  and  better  than 
shives.— Mars. 

Takingslaveiyalone  into  considerslico, 
we  believe  ths  secession  of  the  Sonthera 
States  from  the  Union  is  deeinbla. 
Oonaervative  spirits  may  mourn  over  the 
disruptions  of  old  and  well-tried  consti- 
tutions; and  in  the  present  case  their 
principles  are  very  much  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  strictest  refoimers, 
for  a  rupture  in  the  union  of  the  SCatea 
must  necessarily  tend  to  weaken  each 
party  considerably.  But,  eventually, 
the  North  has  nothing  to  fsar;  and  her 
anxiety,  for  the  most  part,  ia  gnond- 
less.  Without  the  rust  of  the  ncigro*8 
chains  upon  her  handa,  she  shall  still 
increase  in  intellectual  greatneae  and 
moral  power,  absolved,  as  she  must  be, 
from  the  crime  of  human  traffic,  with 
which  she  has  hitherto  been  unavoidably 
connected.  For  the  Southern  States 
we  tremble.  They  may  separate,  and 
form  a  Southern  Gonfederacy;  but  tht 
4.000,000  slaves  are  fostering  a  germ 
that,  sooner  or  later,  will  cause  a  feaifiil 
retribution  for  the  sufierings  they  hava 
endured.  While,  for  many  xeaaoDs,  vre 
deplore  the  disunion  and  want  of  ooofi- 
denoe  that  an  equally  apparent  in  the 
two  great  bodies  in  Amoioa,  we  flnnly 
believe  that  the  secession  movement,  if 
consummated,  will  be  the  death-blow  of 
slavery. — Habwood. 

In  a  state  of  advanced  dvilixatian, 
each  individual  member  is  suppoaed  to 
be  a  fractional  representative  of  the 
intellectual  entity  of  the  body  politie; 
the  onerous  duty,  therefore,  devolvaa  on 
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litm  of  koefnog  intact  and  inviolate  the 
principles  and  righto  of  the  corporate 
State  (of  conrse,  the  character  and 
identity  of  thoM  righto  ure  measured 
and  drcnaisoribed  bj  natural  bearing 
and  incidental  prejadices);  but  it  fioil- 
lowB,  from  the  construction  of  a  society 
such  aa  this,  that  if  the  body  entire  his 
delegated  to  ita  indiTidnal  membere  the 
righto  of  legislature,  should  any  portion 
of  the  whole  consider  that  the  exeeutiTe 
has  failed  in  its  duties,  they  commit  no 
act  of  treason  or  revolt  if,  after  endea- 
vouring to  bring  the  delinquent  execu- 
tiTe  to  a  return  to  ito  duty,  and  not 
bang  suoccasful,  they  secede  from  the 
eerporato  body.  It  is  at  this  pcnnt  that 
we  meet  the  case  of  the  American  dis- 
nptioa.  When  the  union  of  the  States 
took  place,  it  was  upon  certstn  defined 
hasea.  The  North  and  the  South  being 
States  representnig  divided  intersata 
and  distinct  principles,  a  more  jealous 
regard  was  necessary  to  define  duties. 
Surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that,  if 
the  exeeutiTe  foigot  their  duties,  the 
individual  waa  tacitly  to  submit;  to  do 
■0  would  be  but  endorsing  the  derelic- 
tion of  the  executive,  uid  granting 
indemnity  to  a  txaitonms  procedure. 
The  Southern  States  of  the  American 
republic  allege  (and  we  think  it  proven) 
that  the  Noithem  have  overridden  their 
privileges,  trampled  on  their  rights,  and 
broken  -the  compact  they  entered  into 
when  they  united.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  judicious  for  the  charge  to 
have  been  fully  investigated;  at  least 
we  English,  looking  from  a  distance, 
think  so.  Not  so  they  of  the  South. 
They  have  thought  it  better  to  secede; 
more  to  their  interest;  as,  once  for  all, 
settling  that  which  must  necessarily 
ever  be  a  rankling  sore.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  revolt  in  an  act  snch  as  this. 
It  would  be  very  difRwent,  in  the  esse 
«f  Ireland  or  Jersey  seceding  from  Eng- 
land: the  relations  of  the  unions  are 
difbrent.  The  only  approximate  simi- 
larity would  be  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 
She,  like  the  Southern  Stotes  of  Ame- 
rica, was  free  to  make  any  condition 
she  chose  prior  to  union.    Having  made 


those  conditions,  should  the  executive 
fail  to  keep  them  intact,  the  Union 
would  abstractedly  be  dissolved;  and 
thero  oould  be  no  revolt  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  immediately  seceding,  and 
forming  a  separate  SUte.  So  with  the 
South  American  Stotes;  they  defined 
their  conditions  of  union  with  the  North ; 
these  conditions  being  acquieeoed  in  by 
the  North,  a  confodemcy  was  formed. 
The  North  first  breaking  the  binding 
contract,  the  whole  beoomee  dissolved* 
It  is  therofore,  in  very  truth,  not  the 
revolt  of  the  Sooth,  but  of  the  North; 
and  as  snch  we  ought  to  view  it  This 
view  of  facto  in  no  ease  impinges  the 
subject  of  slavery — a  condition  of  society 
ever  to  be  condemned  and  reprobated. 
— D.a 

VEOATITB. 

The  secession  of  the  Southern  Stotes 
of  America  from  the  Union  is  not  de- 
sirable, because  that  secession  is  not 
likely  to  be  effected  without  war  and 
bloodshed;  or,  if  contention  does  not 
pnfeeed  to  this  length,  yet  strife,  more 
or  less,  must  take  (dace,  and  angry  and 
unbrotherly  feelings  be  drawn  forth, 
which  feelings  would  probably  continue 
after  the  effectuation  of  the  disruptioui 
the  separate  powers  or  nations  having  op- 
posing interests.  In  acldition  to  this,  each 
power  or  nation,  after  the  secession, 
would  doubtless  be  in  an  unsettled 
state,  especially  the  Southern  power, 
it  having  to  determine  its  form  of  go- 
vernment, &c.  It  is  indeed  impossible 
for  any  man  to  conjecture  what  various 
and  important  questions  may  arise  out 
of  the  fact  of  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  Stotes,  should  it  take  plaee. 
Such  an  event,  too,  cannot  but  be  an 
interruption  of  commerce,  and  thus  be- 
come a  far-reaching  calamity. '  This  is 
plainly  perceived  in  England,  where 
steps  have  been  taken,  which  are  in- 
tended to  lead  to  this  country  being 
less  dependent  on  America  for  ito  sup- 
ply of  cotton.  The  consequences  of 
tlds  supply  being  suddenly  cut  off,  none 
can  tell.  The  threatened  disruption 
would  weaken  both  powers;  whereas  it 
is  desirable  that  the  present  differences 
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•hovld  quieUf  little  down,  tad  that  tbt 
holders  of  eltTes  shoald  liiten  to  moral 
■rKQmeDte,  and  ebolieh  that  monster 
cnfse,  sU?er7,  whtoh  will  be  the  cause 
of  disseotion  as  long  as  it  exists. — S  S. 
Man's  natars  is  composed  of  two 
Ingredients,  good  and  InuI;  and  were 
be  to  be  separated  wbollj  from  either, 
he  would  be  more  or  less  than  a  man. 
In  the  Sonthem  part  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerioa  there  exists  a  oon- 
fssssd  evil — slaverj — which  bears  to  the 
ooostittttioo  of  that  oonntiy  the  same 
similarity  as  the  bad  bears  to  the  good 
in  onr  natures.  The  Northern  States 
represent  the  good;  and  we  are  asked 
if  the  secession  of  the  bad  from  the 
good  is  desirable?  Were  there  no  fel- 
low-beings  concerned  so  yitally  in  the 
n^atter,  we  wonld  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative; bat  as  it  is,  we  replj,  No;  and 
for  these  reasons: — The  coDJanction  of 
the  Northern  and  Sonthem  States  under 
one  goTemment  is  ealcnUted  to  operate 
beneficiallj,  the  Northern  restraining, 
hj  their  examplCf  the  Soathem  States 
firom  utter  abandonment  to  their  hideous 
traffic  in  the  unfortunate  slave,  the  one 
part  exerting  the  same  influence  upon 
the  other  as  good  upon  evil.  The  recent 
election  of  President  proves  that  a  ma> 
jortty  of  the  Union  are  against  the  evil 
pnietised  by  the  minority ;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  if  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  from  the  Union 
becomes  absolute,  it  cannot  but  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  seceding 
States,  as  they  would  then  be  under  no 
authority  opposite  to  their  sinful  traffic 
Since  noting  the  preceding,  I  have  seen 
a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Southern  States  has  become 
a  fact,  and  that  they  have  elected  a 
President  of  their  own.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  I  still  retain  my  original 
opinion,  that  it  would  prove  more  bene* 
fidal  to  have  the  seceMion  of  these 
States  unrecognized  by  the  lawful  Pre- 
sident; and,  in  the  event  of  their  per- 
sisting in  their  illegal  course,  to  compel 
them  to  recf^ize  the  government,  if 
not  by  persuatrion  or  argumenta,  by 
foroe  of  arms,  the  cause  justifying  the 


meaai,  and  neither  hmag  ankwfuL— ^ 
J.G. 

Setting  aside  the  question  whether, 
in  seceding,  the  Southern  States  have 
any  right  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  think  it 
undeeirable,  inasmuch  as  the  nation 
having  elected  a  Bepublican  President, 
the  minority  ought  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  m^ority;  and  if  they  be 
allowed  to  seeede,  what  will  prsvenl 
other  States  from  following  thsir  exam« 
pie  00  different  questions,  and  setting 
up  governments,  each  independent  ^ 
the  other?  The  inconventenoe  of  this 
must  be  evident  to  all.  The  division  of 
the  Union  would  probably  be  the  canse 
of  much  ill-will  and  border  quarrels; 
and  if  either  pursued  a  narrower  and 
more  illiberal  line  of  policy,  it  wonld 
probably  give  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of 
smuggling,  which,  from  the  length  of 
boundary,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prevent.  The  African  slave  trade,  also, 
wonld  most  likely,  be  revived,  with  all 
its  attendant  horrors.  But  rather  than 
any  compromise  should  be  effected,  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  keep  or 
lose  all. — Saoamorb. 

Upon  mature  consideration  I  ven- 
tare  to  pronounce  against  the  seces- 
sionists' movement,  as  a  measure  cal- 
culated to  produce  no  benefioial  resolto 
to  either  party.  In  the  first  instanos, 
the  Northerners  will  ever  be  suspidoos 
of,  and  even  indignant  at,  the  growing 
power  of  the  seceders.  Secondly,  the 
Southerners  will  ever  be  bloating  with 
the  pernicious  jealousy  of  slavery,  eo  as 
to  augment  their  greed  for  supremacy, 
thus  generating  contention  and  strife, 
in»tead  of  a  desire  to  promote  universal 
greatness.  The  first  attempts  at  seoes- 
sion  were  charseteriaed  by  measnrsa 
that  cannot  meet  with  toleration  in  the 
sober  judgment  of  casmstry.  **  Union 
is  strength;"  snd  the  objects  of  ths 
division  are  such  as  will  never  benefit 
the  parties;  for  in  a  divided  condition 
they  are  weakened,  and  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  national  character;  and 
I  am  apt  to  imagine  that,  when  the 
movement  was  in  its  infancy,  had  the 
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then  Pmlclent  met  th«  avowals  of  the 
Mcessioniifta  with  a  determined  threat  of 
an  appeal  to  armed  furce,  in  ease  of  an  j 
antempt  at  secession,  with  some  prepa* 
nttions  for  such  resistance,  the  machi- 
nations  of  some  selfish  projectors  wonid 
haTe  been  baffled,  and  the  proj«ct  de- 
stroyed. What  are  the  results  of  the 
secession  cause,  as  to  the  progress 
of  commerce?  Let  ns  reriew  the 
statements  of  customs'  authorities, 
Oharleaton,  8. 0.  The  returns,  as  pub- 
lished hj  them  touching  the  trade  of 
that  port  since  the  secession,  show  that 
the  Talne  of  exports  is  905,717  dollars, 
againat  3,095,618  dollars  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  These  are  startling 
aeoountsfor  secessioniats  to  contemplate. 
But  the  rebellious  measurss  now  move 
with  a  halting  pace;  and  the  future 
measures  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  jndiciooslj 
executed,  and  with  energy,  may  effec- 
tually destroy  the  now  smonldering 
embers  of  discord,  and  rcbtore  the 
seceding  members  of  the  national  fa- 
mily.— S,  F.  T.  


A  seeessioD  is  not  desirable,  because 
it  invoWes  (or  implies)  internal  prostra- 
tion, commercial  depreesion,  and  na- 
tional insecurity;  besides  which  such 
events  always  place  power  and  antho* 
rity  in  the  hands  of  men  who  pander 
most  to  the  passions  or  prejudices  of 
the  mere  mob. — Alfbbd. 

The  secession  of  any  State  from  the 
Union  is  contrary  to  the  law.  A  condi- 
tion of  things  in  no  way  desirable. 
Moreover,  as  has  been  pithily  observed, 
no  man  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties 
would  CJtre  to  belong  to^  or  be  found  in, 
a  revolting  State.  It  is  ths  great  object 
of  a  wise  government  to  support  autho- 
rity over  the  people,  and  to  secure  the 
people  from  an  abuse  of  power;  for 
liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion, 
and  obedience  without  liberty  is  the  most 
abject  slavery.  Wisdom  and  courage 
conjoined  to  support  ths  entirety  of  the 
Union  is  required,  or  America  virtually 
acknowledges  her  bondage  to  slavery, 
— P.  B. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Prineesa  Royal  of  Prussia  has 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Kot,  who  died 
8th  November,  1860,  has  bequeathed 
Mnton*8  watch  to  the  British  Museum. 

Upwards  of  £50,000  has  been  paid 
to  dramatic  authors  and  composers, 
during  I860,  by  the  conductors  of 
theatres  in  Paris. 

Richard  Comwallis  Neville,  Lord 
Braybrooke  (bom  17th  March,  18-iO, 
died  2Ut  February,  1861),  transistor 
ef  Horace,  and  editor  of  Pepys's  Diary, 
was  found  dead  in  bed  at  Audley  End, 
£i>sex.  He  had  long  been  in  infirm  health. 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams, 
in  the  case  of  Keade  v.  Conquest,  that 
the  production  of  a  dramatic  version  of 
published  novels  is  not  an  infringement 
of  the  law  of  copyright 

Eyre  Evans  Cruwe,  author  of  *'  The 
History  of  Frauce,"'is  the  British  Con- 
sul-General  at  Leipsic. 


A  ''History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Albigenses  "  is  in  the  press  ;  its  author 
is  Chsrles  Brown,  the  biographer  of 
Southey. 

The  ^  Life  of  Dante," an  historical  and 
critical  biop:rapby,  by  Pietro  FratricelH, 
superintendent  of  the  new  vocabulary 
to  be  issued  by  the  Delia  Cruscan 
Academy,  is  nearly  rtady, 

A  monnment  to  the  memory  of  the 
Russian  poet — the  Ariosto  of  St.  Peters* 
burg — Alexander  Puschkin,  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum. 

D.  K.  Monn^,  professor  of  the  Ro- 
manic languages  at  Bonn,  had  the 
Great  Prize  for  1861  awarded  to  him 
by  the  Institut  National,  Paris,  on  7th 
Febraary,  for  a  collection  of  the  mas- 
ter-(neces  of  French  hterature  between 
1800 — 1500,  with  historic,  biogjraphie, 
and  philological  notes. 

The  Geological  Society  awarded  the 
Wollaston  Gold  Medal  this  year  to 
Professor  Dr.  H.  6.  Brown,  of  Heidel- 
berg, author  of  "  The  Laws  of  the  De- 
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Telopmenl  of  the  Of|[amo  World,** 
*'  index  Palaontologidu,"  &o. 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetiy"— 
a  reproduction,  we  preenme,  of  a  seriee 
of  lectoree  which  went  the  ronnd  of  the 
inetitatioDs  some  ten  years  ago— ie  pro- 
mieed  by  liMc  Taylor. 

Robert  Browning's  "SordeUo"  is 
being  rewritten. 

The  Boyal  Charters,  letters,  and 
docnmeuts,  in  the  National  Record 
Office  of  France,  from  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  Carlovineian  period,  ajd. 
750  to  1200,  an  m  ihe  presi. 

The  Literary  Gazette  and  the  9peo- 
tator  have  recently  changed  hands,  and 
are  to  be  improved. 

Byron's  estate,  Newstead  Abbey,  and 
its  domain,  has  been  sold  for  £150,000, 

A  monnment  of  Carrara  marble  is 
placed  in  the  chapel  whero  he  preached 
for  54  yeara,  "To  the  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  of  Bir- 
mingham*" 

Joseph  Mery,  a  French  poet  and 
noTelist,  born  1798,  has  been  seriously 
ill.  Napoleon  III.  has  awarded  him  a 
pension  of  5,000  francs  per  annum. 

Lithographic  yiie-Mmatw  of  the  entire 
series  of  pre- 1 623  Shakspere  dramas 
and  poems  are  about  to  be  published, 
with  notes  of  differences  in  editions. 

A  **  Biography  of  Francis  Schubert,** 
the  composer,  is  m  pr^paroHotL 

A  new  **  Library  of  Puritan  Divines** 
is  prnjected  by  Mr.  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh. 

Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  editor  of 
Omoe  a  Week,  and  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  Ptmdi  staff,  has  been  lecturing 
in  Glasgow  on  **  The  House  of  Com- 
mons" and  '*  The  Theatres.** 

The  Ust  gift  from  Macaulay*s  pen  is 
now  iMued;  and  the  History,  though 
fragmentary  as  such,  has  now  the  com- 
pleteness of  an  epic,  of  which  William 
ilL  is  the  heroi  Lady  Trevelyan  has 
wisely  abstained  from  subjecting  it  to 
editorial  care,  such  as  that  which  the 
jEneid  underwent. 

Miss  M.  C.  Hume,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  poetry  and  a 
novel.    She  now  about  to  appear  before 


the  world  as  a  theolqgian  in  a  volume 
on  *'  Obscure  Texts  of  Scripture.*' 

The  quaint  cynicisms  of  the  fint  ocm- 
dnctor  of  the  London  iSevtew,  Charlea 
Maokay,  in  the  "  Opinions  of  a  Gouty 
Philosopher,"  are  to  be  re-issued  in  a 
volume. 

Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  is  now  engaged 
in  editing  the  concspoodenoe  of  faia 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  It 
will  probably  extend  to  two  or  three 
volumes,  and  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

*'The  Tabblette  Booke  of  Lady* 
Mary  Keyes,  owoe  sister  to  the  mis- 
fortunate  Ladye  Jane  Dudlie^  In  widie 
wiile  be  found  a  faithfnUe  histurie  of  all 
the  troubeis  that  did  com  to  them  and 
their  kinsfolks,  writt  in  the  yeare  of  onre 
Lorde,  fifteene  hundred  and  seventies 
seven,"  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Saun- 
dera.  Otley,  and  Co. 

*«  The  Ckssified  Bible,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Eadie,  of  Glasgow,  wiU  be  pub- 
lished in  fifteen  monthly  sixpenny  parts, 
by  Mr.  Wesley.  The  entire,  ooatents  of 
the  Bible  are  analysed,  classified,  and 
placed  under  distinct  heads,  so  that  the 
actual  words  of  Scripture  reapeetiQg 
eaoh  fact  and  truth  may  be  seen  at 
once,  and  read  in  ooosecutive  order. 

The  **  Essays  and  Reviews"  continue 
to  produce  many  replies.  Among  whieh 
are  **  Rationalism  and  Deistic  Infi- 
delity," three  Letten  to  the  Editor  of 
the  JUoord,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M*Caul, 
D.D.;  "*  A  Brief  Reply  to  Certain  Mts- 
repreeentationa  of  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Lampeter,  in  'Essaya  and  Reviews,'* 
by  Mr.  Henry  Crmik ;  "  The  Seven  Sad- 
ducees  of  Christendom;  their  words  and 
their  meanings  considered,  in  Lettera  to 
a  Young  Friend,"  by  Phileleuthenu, 
junior;  "Scriptural  Interpretation:  the 
Essay  of  Professor  Jowett  briefly  oon- 
sidend,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Jenkins,  M.A.;  *'The  Who^  When, 
and  Where  of  Antichrist;  an  Essaj 
on  Private  Judgment,  Free  Thinking, 
and  Infidelity;  an  Antidote  to  *  Essays 
and  Reviews,*"  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Boucher. 


**Si  i«&  fNfiHifc  him  iigMri«iM Teritaliiqm  amaas,  nova  ad  aam 
fiii;  ■>  CJMi»  irfaiatiiBH  — m  prioni  taata  magia  ttaMiirtiur."— » flatfw> 


Thouobt  ia  reatleu  axid  changeful— almost  reTolatioiiAr7.    The 

flow  of  laowledffjSf  the  widening  interconise  of  man  with  nun*  the 

iMmae  of  azpeneoee.  the  Droffress  of  invention  and  dtacoyezy,  thtf 

vrtrj'dkY  alteraationa  ana  luterationa  of  the  environmenta  oi 

haaiia  hh,  aad  the  oontinnally  augmenting  control  which  man 

wieldaorer  the  age&ciea  and  prooeaaea  of  nature,  delight  the  acti- 

n6mt  >nd  heighten  the  pride  of  humanity.    Hence  the  old  becomes 

imatiafiring,  and  the  new  it  inyeated  with  faadnation;  Uie  real 

loMs  its  houi  upon  aome  minda,  and,  in  others,  the  ideal  is  made  the 

objeet  of  intenae  adoration,    Thia  intellectual  unrest  disturbs  the 

Qiad  as  to  the  future,  and  renders  the  present  unsatisfactory.    The 

foms  of  pmctioal  life,  the  order  and  conaistency  of  institutions,  the 

fixed  ha&ts»  and  the  settled  results  of  thought*  are  fialt  to  be 

iiiiam^and  restraining.    They  are  looked  upon  as  mere  hard 

ooDcretJOBa  of  the  past,  unvitalized  by  the  living  forces  of  the 

paasBt.    A  strife  and  a  dialectic  ensue,  and,  sometunes,  a  remorse* 

ttM  antagonism  between  the  newly  evoked  thought  of  the  hour  and 

thft  old  com§6tuut  and  result  of  multiplied  causes  which  constitute 

*'  ftings  as  they  axe,"  makea  itself  felt    Then  it  is  issued,  as  the 

imsme  canon  of  the  a^e,  that  "  thought  is  now  higher  than  action* 

QuesB  action  be  inipired  with  the  very  breath  of  heaven**  (E.  and  B.» 

p-  40).    T9  sabatitute  the  unanimity  of  knowledge  for  .the  una- 

nimity  of  ignorance,  is  jjroclaimed  as  the  chief  task  of  the  time,  and 

80  the  throes  of  renovation  stir  the  world. 

In  such  a  crisis,  debate  is  made  the  arbiter  of  the  future.  The 
need,  the  right,  and  the  duty  of  free  thought  n^n  all  matters  is 
dsimed,  exercised,  and  conceded;  and  the  issue,  if  left  to  losic  and 
law,  would  seldom  be  doubtful ;  for  the  one  is  the  steward  of  truths 
ttd  the  other  is  the  conservator  of  right.  Contioveny  is  the 
weapon  by  which  all  the  great  battles  of  thought^  prQg^ss,  and 
sdfaneemeat,  have  been  won.  The  British  GomirtXm^wUtt  has 
sever  yet  been  lacking  in  the  chivalry  which  rules  the  tented  field 
of  debt^.  It  homolo^ttes  the  maxim  that  "  Doubt  comes  in  at  the 
viadow,  when  Inquiry  is  denied  at  the  door"  (£.  and  A.,  p.  373)  1 
ad  it  is  eataMiahed  upon  tiie  very  prinriplo  that»  "if  there  nrost  be 
<Wiate,  there  otoght  to  be  fiur  play ;  /und  of  this,  puUioity  ia  the 
Vert  goannitee"  (S.  and  £.,  p.  263).  By  the  very  terms  of  its 
fristaace,  it  concurs  in  the  saying  of  Mark  ^attison,  B.D.,  Beetor  of 
Linoolu  CoUege,  Oxford,  that  "there  are  times  and  oiroumstaace# 
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when  religioTUi  ideas  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  submitted 
to  the  rough  and  ready  tests  by  which  busy  men  tnr  wluit  oomes  in 
their  way ;  by  being  made  to  stand  their  trial,  and  be  freely  can- 
Tassed,  coram  populo" ^  (E.  and  £.«  p.  297).  Neither  do  we  think  its 
eonduetors  oonld  consistently  dissent  from  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.i).,  Vicar  of  Great  Stau^hton,  Hunts, 
ihat  when  "  Signs  of  the  times  are  beheld,  foretellmg  change,  it 
behoves  those  who  think  they  perceive  them  to  indi«ite  them  to 
others,  not  in  any  spirit  of  presumption  or  of  haste,  and,  in  no- 
spirit  of  presumption,  to  suggest  inquiries  as  to  the  best  method  of 
adjusting  old  things  to  new  conditions"  HS.  and  B.,  ^.  148) ;  always 
l^rovided  that  the  following  maxim  of  tne  same  wnter  be  held  m 
memory,  and  be  acted  upon,  ois.,  "  No  member  of  a  communion  or 
Rociefy  is  bound,  either  by  public  or  urirate  duty,  to  unsettle  receiv)^ 
cipinions,  where  they  may  seem  to  oe  erroneous,  unless  he  have  a 
reasonable  hope,  as  it  appears  to  him,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute  somethmg  better  m  their  place."*  The  right  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  form,  afler  due  exammation,  any  given  opinion,  is  an 
admitted  maxim  of  our  tolerant  age ;  and,  therefore,  the  stronger 
ri^ht  of  every  one  to  retain  his  duly  formed  opinions,  until  some- 
thmg better  has  been  shown  htm,  will  scarcely  Dear  to  be  disputed. 
The  first  duty  of  the  impugner  of  any  opinion,  faith,  belief,  prac- 
tice, &c.,  is  to  be  himself  able  to  ofier,  suggest,  propose,  and  prove 
a  better  one,-'-and  that,  too,  better,  not  in  itself  alone,  but  m  its 
relation  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  pi'iesented;  for  unless  the 

S reposed  thought  can  establish  some  relationship  and  afl|nity 
etween  itself  and  the  minds  to  which  it  is  proposed,  it  must  fail  to 
be  instructive,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  destructive.  Hence  it  is  a 
recognised  canon  of  logic  that  the  anut  probandi  lies  with  the 
assailant  of  any  thesis.  He  must  not  only  disapprove  and  disprove, 
but  also  prove.  Unless  this  be  attended  to,  there  is  a  breach  of  the 
legitimatmg  characteristic  of  controversy,— that  it  is  a  means  of 
acquiring,  or  at  least  nearing,  the  truth. 

'^  Are  there  not    •*  .    •    • 
Two  pointa  in  the  adTentqrer  of  the  diver, 
One — when  a  beggar  he  prepares  to  plnnge? 
One — ^when  a  prinoe  he  riaee  with  the  pearl?** 

The  volume  entitled,  "  Essays  and  Beviews"  was  published  about 
a  year  ago.  The  literary  journals,  in  noticing  their  appearance, 
foretold  excitement  and  debate.  The  earlier  editions  of  these 
treatises  were  small,  but  as  public  curiosity  has  of  late  increased  in 
ita  intensity,  subsequent  editions  have  been  issued  in  larger  num- 
bers, and  with  great  rapidity.  We  have  read  the  work  carefully, 
critically ;  all  the  more  so,  mdeed,  because  desired  by  some  of  our 
readers  to  supi^y  them  with  our  opinion  on  the  questions  raised  in 
liiem.    It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  this  department  of  the  BrUUh 

.  •  **  The  Coonranion  of  Saints."    Bamptoo  LeotarOi  1851.    Bj  H.  B.  Wilson, 
B.D.,  Oxford. 
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Contraversialut,  to  give  expression  to  any  direct  and  dojpoaatic  de> 
eisionupon  disputable  points  of  theology ;  and  yet  we  feel  inclined  to 
aceede,  ajs  far  as  may  be,  to  the  re<jue8t  of  those  who  have  sought  our 
aid.  To  do  this,  without  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  maintained  on 
such  points  in  this  series  of  papers,  we  haye  endeavoured  to  find  a 
point  of  view  which  will  not  necessitate  an  ex  eathedrd  advocacy  of 
the  theology  of  either  of  the  three  classes  of  Anglican  Churchmen 
whose  characteristics  have  been  Punched  into  the  following  terms : 
'' Attitudinarians,"  "  Latitudinarians,"  and  **  Platitudinarians/'  nor 
even  of  that,  we  hope,  far  larger  class  whom,  following  the  same 
mode  of  definition,  we  may  call  '*  Gratitudinarians."  The  course 
we  intend  to  pursue  will,  we  believe,  be  a  safe  and  cautious,  though 
a  pretensionless  one.  Our  examination  of  these  treatises  will 
be  logical,  not  theological.  "Logic  is  the  common  judge  and 
arbiter  of  all  particular  investigations.  It  does  not  undertake  to 
find  evidence,  out  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  found.  Logic 
neither  observes,  nor  invents,  nor  discovers ;  but  judges."  .... 
**  Logic  points  out  what  relations  must  snbsist  between  data,  an^ 
whatever  can  be  concluded  from  them ;  between  proof  and  every- 
tbing  which  it  can  prove."  * 

Logic  is  the  test  of  truth,  and  the  detestation  of  falf«ebood  and 
sophistry.  '*  We  get  certainty  m  all  things,"  says  Aristotle,  "  eitber 
by  syllogism  or  by  induction"  (Prior  Analytics,  ii.  23).  To 
detect  error  in  either  of  these  processes  will,  therefore,  show  that 
the  deductions  made  from  or  through  them  do  not  yield  certainty, 
and  are  not  trustworthy.  Logical  coherence — a  strictly  self-con- 
sistent and  irrefragable  chain  of  unbroken  and  rightly-ordered 
reaeoning— is  the  cnaracteristic  of  all  true  thought.  To  judge  of 
any  new  thesis,  it  seems  to  us  right  to  test  its  claims  by  an  appeal 
to  logic, — the  law  of  right  and  reason.  And  though  we  do  not 
recognize  in  the  "  Essays  and  Beviews"  any  thesis  tluit  can  strictly 
be  ouled  new,  but  ratner  the  contrary,  yet  as  the  views  therein 
enyresaed  appear  under  a  new  aspect,  we  propose  here  and  now  to 
•oomit  tiiem  to  this  preliminary  assay,  leaving  the  theologian,  per 
9e,  to  deal  with  the  tenets  they  advance  in  such  a  way  "  as  seemeth 
good  unto  him." 

To  do  this  thoroughly  and  honestly,  we  shall  regard  it  as  "under- 
stood that  the  authors  are  responsible  for  their  respective  articles 
only,"  as  the  prefatory  advertisement  claims,  and  shall  proceed  to 
a  criticism  of  each,  in" the  first  place,  by  itself.  The  plan  which,  in 
tlieae  circumstances,  it  appears  wisest  to  adopt,  is  as  follows : — 
First, — ^to  give  an  abstract  of  each  treatise,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  very  words  of  the  author ;  and,  secondly,  to  subjoin  to  the 
abfltract  thus  given  such  remarks  as  suggest  themselves,  limiting 
fbese  remarks,  in  most  cases,  to  the  pointing  out  of  errors  in  induc- 
tion or  syllogism,  and,  where  going  beyond  this,  showing  how  the 
writers  may,  out  not  how  they  are  to  be,  answered.  To  this,  there- 
fore, we  shall  now  proceed. 

•  J.  S.  Miirs  **  Logic/'  p.  9. 
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I.  The  fijst  '*  Emj"  ia  entitled*  "  Tlie  Education  of  the  WonLi" 
and  the  author  u  *^  Frederick  Teinple,  D  J).,  GhaplaiflL  in  Ondinaiy 
to  the  Qoeen;  Head  Master  of  itogby  School;  Chapkin  to  tM 
Earl  of  Denbigh."  There  is  a  singnlar  faBcination  in  thia  writei^a 
B^le.  The  £ne,  pore  Saxomsm  of  its  words  and  phrases  is  oi^ti-  ^ 
tatin£[;  the  zhytmn  of  the  thoiu^ht  is,  at  first  sight,  grand  and. 
aweepm^  and  the  philosophy  or  the  essay  is  kindly,  and  ki|^- 
toned.  Its  general  teaching,  apart  from  that  which  it  pre&csi^ 
and  to  which  it  points,  is  not  really  objectionable,  and  jaay  w«ft 
have  been  delivered  from  an  Oxford  pulpit,  as  it  is  said,  in  eaamioi^ 
to  have  been.  In  that  University,  we  have  the  testimony  ^  a 
competent  authority,  Archbi^op  Whately,  that  a  few  yeacs  age^ 
**A  Tery  small  pr^ortion,  even  of  distinguished  atudenta,  «rer 
became  proficients  in  logic;"*  and  much  micht  peas  thece  Sm 
eloquent  reasoning,  on  heing  merely  heard,  which  will  not  atand 
the  test  of  a  ciitical  inyestigation,  according  to  the  canons  of  logio. 
Perhaps  Br.  Temple  remenSiered  that  a  famous  Oxonian  had  said 
^lat,  "  it  is  not  by  induction  or  by  syllogism,  but  by  analog,  that 
reason  arrires  at  tne  principle  of  all  sound  theology ;  and  it  is  by 
analogy  that  it  is  to  be  cultiyated  through  all  its  proyinee8;"t  and 
so  determined  his  course.  Howeyer  this  may  be,  his  "  Essay"  is  an 
elaborate  analogy,  bearing,  we  must  add,  great  affinity  to  a  oca- 
ception  of  Comte'a,  between  the  personality  and  the  sootality  #f 
nuin,  i.  0. — ^between  the  progreaaiye  deyelopment  of  the  indiviaual 
and  of  the  apeciea.  This,  h^weyer,  will  be  better  understood  if  we 
present  our  readera  with  as  brief  an  abstract  as  possible  of  tiiia  aiUe 
''Eaaay/'  compiled  as  impartially  as  we  can  :— 

Beginning  with  a  denial  of  the  central  principle  of  the  **  Soienxa  Noota,"  that 
hifttoiy  conaifts  of  "  a  succession  of  cjoles  rigidl j  similar  to  one  anoUier,  both  in 
etents  and  in  the  seqnenoe  of  them;*'  **for  ererj  later  cycle  most  be  mafde 
different  from  every  earlier  bj  the  mere  fact  of  coming  after  tt  and  embodjing 
its  resolts,"  Dr.  Temple  asserts  that  "  this  power,  hj  which  Ihe  ppssent  efw 
gathers  into  itself  the  zesalts  of  the  past,  teansforms  the  human  bbos  tnt»-a 
oelossal  man,  iriiose  life  waebes  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  jodgment;"  and 
gives  this  as  **  no  figure,  bat  only  a  oompendions  statement  of  a  veiy  oomfica- 
hensive  fact."  "  We  may,  then,  rightly  speak  of  a  childhood,  a  youth,  and  a 
UMnhood  of  the  world.''  "*  The  eduoation  of  the  world,  like  that  of  the  ofaild, 
begins  with  Law^*  *'When  it  was  formed  into  the  various  masses  oat  of 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  sprung,  the  world,  as  it  were,  went  to  schooly 
and  was  broken  up  into  classes;"  "but  the  whole  lesson  of  humanity  was  loo 
much  to  be  learned  by  all  at  once.  Different  parts  of  it  fell  to  the  task  of 
di£fef«nt  parte  of  the  human  rice;  and  for  a  long  time,  though  the  education  sC 
the  worid  flowed  in  parallel  channels,  it  did  not  form  a  single  strsanL**  The 
law,  the  prophets,  the  captivity,  and  the  consUtuted  discipline  of  worddp,  wws 
.  the  teaehers  of  the  Jews,  and  the  reanlts  were,  ''the  idea  of  MonotheiuD,"  sod  ^m 
diaster  morality  than  was  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world."  Id^  the  folaaaa 
of  time/'  Bom»— ^trained  to  it  by  centuries  of  difficult  and  tumnltaona  faiatorjr/ 


•  ^  Elements  of  Logic/'  Preface  zui. 

t  Tatham's  "^  Scale  and  Chart  of  Troth/'  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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'*eoDlrilmtid  htr  adminble  spirit  of  order  and  orfifiniMtioii.*'  To  Greeee  liad 
b«B  '*«Qtoutad  tkt  cnltiTfttion  of  the  n$aoa  and  ibo  tHto.  H«r  gifi  to  mni- 
kind  hM  bom  adeBco  and  art.*'  **  To  tbo  Groeks  w*  owo  tbo  logio  wUeh  hM 
nlodp,  th»  sriiida  of  ail  thinken  i inoe."  **  To  the  Oraeks  ire  owe  all  modwa 
latBMtwe."  A  **perpeliial  baffling  of  all  earthlj  proKraas  taught  Aaia  to  seek 
her  inapiration  u  reeU"  "  The  Hebrewa  maj.  be  said  to  have  diaeiplined  th* 
htuDan  oonxcienoe,  Bome  the  haman  will,  Greece  the  reason  and  taste,  Aaia  the 
spiritnal  imagioation."  '*  The  tatora  and  governors  had  done  their  work.  It 
was  time  that  the  second  teacher  of  the  haman  race  sbonld  begin  his  laboar. 
The  second  teacher  is  Example."  "  The  second  stage,  therefore,  in  the  edn- 
eslion  of  nan,  was  the  presence  of  onr  Lord  npon  earth," — ^^  just  when  the 
world  was  fitted  to  feel  the  power  of  His  presence."  **  Three  companions  were 
(fiov)  Appointed  to  gtre  their  societj  to  this  creature  whom  God  was  edaeating 
Oreeee,  Bems,  and  the  Early  Chnreh."  **  The  Earij  Chnreh  .... 
kam  moat  inflveiieed  our  reHgioas  life,  as  Greece  and  Rome  have  moat  inflaenaeA 
Mt  politksal  and  iotelleotnal  life."  *"  The  New  Testament  is  almoat  sntMf 
eeeapied  with  two  UYea— the  lifii  of  oar  Lord,  and  the  life  of  the  Early  Chnroh." 
"  TIm  world  was  now  grown  old  enoagh  to  be  taoght  bj  seeing  the  livea  of  saints, 
better  than  hj  hearing  the  words  of  prophets."  "  Their  saintlinesa  was  foreed 
into  pnUicitj,  and  its  radiance  illnmines  the  earth."  Next,  *'  the  age  of  reflec*' 
tion"  begins.  *'  The  spirit,  or  conscience,  comes  to  foil  strength."  **  The  office 
of  the  spirit  is,  in  fact,  to  gnide  ns  into,  not  to  give  ns  trath."  This  tmth  is 
to  mske  ns  free.  '*  Freedom  is  not  the  opposite  of  obedience,  bat  of  restraint;" 
''and he  only  who  can  control  all  appetites  and  passions  in  obedience  to  [God's] 
hiw,  can  reap  the  fall  harvest  of  the  last  and  highest  edncation.''  And  now  a  new 
lew  same  to  the  world  in  the  Refomation — **  the  lesson  of  TolMvtion."  This 
Is  "  dens  bj  Tirtne  of  the  principle  of  private  jadgment,  which  psts  conseieoce 
kstwssn  us  snd  the  Bible,  maUng  conseienee  the  snpieme  interpreter  whom  it 
maj  bs  a  duty  to  enlighten,  but  whom  it  can  never  be  a  daty  ts  disobey."  This 
sttstnsd,  **  we  sre  now  men  governed  by  principles,  if  governed  at  alL" 

Our  readers  will  at  once  percetre  that  this  ^aphio  analogy 
iMiisj^iin»|iiii  the  law  qflikengst,  which  mke  despotically  over  eTery 
■ulogioal  argument.  '*  There  are  two  requisites,  in  order  to  every 
■ufegieal  argument : — i.  That  the  two  or  seTeni  particnlan  oon- 
«MBed  in  tha  argnment  sfaonld  be  known  to  agree  in  some  one 
pmnt ;  for  edurwise  they  could  not  be  referable  to  any  one  dasa. 
Mid  there  would,  consequently,  be  no  basis  to  the  snbeeqn^ 
iafinenee  drawn  in  the  conclusion,  ii.  That  the  conclusion  must  be 
andMled  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  partionlar  to 
vkieh  we  argue."* 

Lilcse  Ednnmd  Burke,  '*1  am  not  of  the  miad  of  those  speouktors 
whe^seem  assured  that  all  states  hare  the  same  period  of  infancy, 
and  deerepitude  as  individuals.    Panulels  of  this  sort 
furnish  similitudes  to  iUnstrate  or  to  adorn,  than  sup^v 
from  whence  to  rea90Jt.'*f    If  this  be  the  case  in  general, 

m  mueift  more  so  is  it  palpably  fallacious  when  the  analogv  is  not 
sBsisily  held  to  W  the  reasoner.  Dr.  Temple  changes  the  applicatien 
of.  ths  analogy  from  the  world  to  nationalities,  p.  14,  toraeea,  p.  19, 

*  Dr.  Bonn  Dickson  Hampden's  "Essay  on  the  PhilosopbicaT  Evidences  of 
Clristiaaify,''nL0O. 
t  BiaWs  "letters  on  a  Begieide  Peace,*'  B.  4. 
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ftnd  to  the  obnroh,  p.  40,  and  he  confuBes  himself  by  pUBinff  from 
the  idea  of  mankind  under  training  to  schoolboys  bem^  e&oated 
by  active  teaching  and  personal  collision.  This  warenng  inoon- 
•tstency  nullifies  his  conclusion,  and  makes  it  apparent  that  the  laws 
of  right  reason  haye  not  been  obeyed ;  for  "  eyery thins  that  is  tme 
must  agree  with  itself  in  eyery  way ;  with  truth,  all  tnat  is  true  is 
in  harmony;   but  with  falsehood  the  truth  is  soon  at  yariance" 

t Aristotle's  "  ISTicomachean  Ethics,"  i.  8).  The  indiyiduality  of 
Lumanity  cannot  be  maintained;  neither  is  it  logically  lawful 
to  shift  the  analoey.  and  hence  the  conclusion  founded  on  these 
fallacies  is  itself  fallacious. 

So  much  in  refutation  of  the  general  principle  of  the  first  Essay 
logic  supplies ;  but  there  are  certain  specific  statements  to  which 
also  it  seems  adyisable  to  direct  attention,  as  inyolying  illogical 
statements,  e  g,,  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  faculties  of  children. 
Dr.  Temple  says,  "That  deyelopment  is  eit^tr^/v under  the  control 
of  the  influences  exerted  by  the  society  in  which  the  child  may 
chance  to  liye."  (E.  and  fi.,  p.  3.)  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
sentence  the  anthor  ignores,  at  least,  first,  the  nature  of  the  child, 
and,  second,  the  operation  of  God's  Spirit.  Again,  in  mentioning 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Greece,  Eome,  E^ypt,  and  the  East, 
he  affirms  that  the^r  "  were  the  means  of  e£icating  these  people 
to  similar  purposes  in  the  economy  of  Proyidence  to  that  for  which 
the  Hebrews  were  destined"  (E.  and  K.,  p.  15).  Wh«ace  it 
follows  that  they  are  similarly  dirine  in  tneir  purpose,  their 
aim,  their  effects,  and  their  history !  In  another  place  ne  assures 
us  that  "the  office  of  the  spirit  is  in  fact  to  ^ide  us  into 
truth,  not  to  give  truth"  (E.  and  E.,  p.  81) ;  but  it  is  the  ordinary 
belief  of  theologians  that  he  does  both.  In  saying  that  "  the  second 
teacher  [of  mankind]  is  example  "  (p.  20) ;  that  *'  the  one  Example 
of  all  Examples  came  in  *  the  fulness  of  time' "  (p.  24) ;  and  that 
"our  Lord  was  the  Example  of  mankind,"  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  author  violates  the  first  law  of  definition,  yiz.,  that  it  must  con* 
tain  the  essential  attributes,  and  be  precisely  adequate  to,  t.0.,  be 
inclusire  of  the  whole  meaning  of  the  thing  defined ;  this  is  clear, 
from  the  fact,  that  another  definition  has  oeen  given,  which  has 
received  the  assent  of  all  churches, — "  A  Saviour  who  is  Christ  die 
Lord."  The  use  of  "  if"  with  the  force  of  "  though"  in  the  follow, 
ing  passage  is  decidedly  sophistical.  "If  geology  proves  to  us 
that  we  must  not  interpret  tne  first  chapters  of  Genesis  literally ;  if 
historical  investigations  shall  show  us  that  inspiration,  however 
it  may  protect  the  doctrine,  yet  was  not  empowered  to  protect  the 
narrative  of  the  inspired  writers  from  occasion^  inaccuracy ;  if 
careful  criticism  shall  prove  that  there  have  been  occasionally  mter- 
polations  and  forgeries  in  that  Book,  as  in  many  others ;  the  results 
should  still  be  wektme**  (p.  47).  "  That  the  immediate  work  of  our 
day  is  the  study  of  the  Bible"  (p.  48),  will  be  readily  granted ;  but 
it  cannot  be  advantageous  to  study  it  by  the  light  of  false  ana** 
logies  and  wrong  logic.     It  can  only  be  rightly  used  when  it  is 
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made  sabBeirient  to  the  exeitement  within  ns  of  "the  hearenly 
power  of  a  life  of  holiness"  (p.  49).  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  might 
iiaTe  been  read  by  itself  with  little  apprehension  of  eyil ;  for  its 
rationalisni  is  of  a  mild  and  oonrtly  t]rpe*  but  as  the  preface  to  the 
pages  which  succeed  it,  it  deseires  searching  inyestigation.  Wo 
nave  only  been  able  to  select  a  few  items  from  among  those  which 
seem  to  us  inaccordant  with  the  consistency  of  true  thought ;  many 
others  might  haye  been  instanced.  While  we  admire  the  style  and 
j&eahness  of  the  Essay,  we  confess,  we  cannot  consent  to  its  phi- 
loeophy,  nor  concur  in  its  theology. 

II.  The  second  paper  professes  to  be  a  review  of  ''Bansen*8 
Biblical  Eesearches/^  in  his  "  Hippolytus,"  *'  God  in  History,'' 
"^8yP^>"  **  Bibel-werh,*'  &c.  This  production  is  scarcely  move 
able  tnan  subtle,  and  we  can  distinctly  apply  to  the  writer  nis  own 
words,  "  If  it  be  one  great  test  of  a  theology  that  it  shall  bear  to  be 
prayed,  our  author  has  hardly  satisfied  it  (p.  91).  The  introduc- 
tory obseryations  of  Bowland  Williams,  D.D.,  are  yery  (eyen  too) 
humbly  apologetic — ^in  this  neglecting  a  maxim  known  to  his  coad- 
jutor, JProfessor  Jowett,  "  The  tone  of  apology  is  always  a  tone  of 
weakness,  and  does  injury  to  a  good  cause"  (£.  and  E.,  p.  d51>. 

We  shall  present  an  abstract  of  this  Beyiew  in  the  same  way 
as  before,  only  that  in  this  one  we  must  italicize  some  words  that 
seem  to  us  unsuitable,  i.e,,  sophisticaUy^at  least,  diaingenuoosly 
used. 


**  We  eamuyt,**  he  Mje,  **  eneoiiragea  lemonelees  critioismof 
and  eicape  its  eoniaffian  when  we  approach  Hebrew  aaoab;  nor  aeknmrledge  a 
Praridcttoe  in  Jewry  withoat  owning  that  it  may  lia?e  oomprebended  lanotitieB 
elaawhere."  Such  eritieiam  does  not  lead  to  **  removing  the  foofeetepa  of  the 
£temal  from  Palestine,  bnt  (to)  tracing  them  on  other  shores."  And  he  states 
that,  "if  we  are  to  retain  the  old  Anglican  fonndations  of  research  Mad/air 
statemeBt,  we  mnst  revise  some  of  the  decisions  provisionally  given  upon  im- 
perfect evidence;  or,  if  we  shrink  from  doing  so,  we  mnst  abdicate  onr  onctenf 
claim  to  baild  npon  tmth.**  "  Bnnsen^s  enduring  gloiy  is  neither  to  have  pal- 
tered with  his  conscience  nor  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of  the  problem;  bat  to 
have  brought  a  yast  erudition,  in  the  light  of  a  Christian  conscience,  to  unroll 
tallied  rMords,  tracing  frankly  Ihe  S^rU  of  God  elsewhere,  bat  honouing 
chiefly  the  hrMioiu  of  His  Hebrew  sanetnaiy."  The  foil  vindication  of  the 
unity  of  man,  and  the  due  explanation  of  ethic,  ethnic,  and  lingual  divevaltiesy 
"  rsquive  a  cndle  of  larger  dimennons  than  Archbishop  UeslMr's  ehronology^ 
(4,000  yeaia).  We  are  spoken  to  about  **  the  half  ideal  half  traditional  notices 
^  the  beipnninga  of  our  race,  cooqnkd  in  Genesis,"  and  "  he  relegatea  the  loi^ 
Uvea  of  ^e  first  patriarchs  to  the  domain  of  legend  or  i^mbolip  cycle."  As  a 
part  of  his  explanation  of  thelExodns,  he  says,  '*  as  the  pestilence  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  becomes  in  Chronicles  the  more  visible  angel,  so  the  avenger  who  slow 
the  firstborn  may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host,  akin  nearly  to  Jethro,  and  more 
remotely  to  Israel.**  **  In  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  deecriptlon  may  he 
interpreted  with  the  latitude  of  poetry;**  and  he  hints  that  in  the  Pentatraoh 
'^traces  of  editorship,  if  not  of  composition,  between  the  ages  of  Solomon  and 
Hesekiah,  are  maiiifett  to  whoever  will  recognise  them.**  That  there  waa 
a  Bible  before  oar  Bible  is  '*  indicated  in  the  book  (God  in  History)  before  on 
rather  than  pfoved  as  U  foighi  heJ*    Against  the  "  prediotiTO  element*  in  pro- 
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ffeto^lto  pmBOQUflM  Md)f,  and  eriteinitw  l«idl,  ZeohAriih,  aail^vii,  of  «)r 
liMiiiioiB>  pKfiaioa.  0(  Ouriel,  '^^tkoM^  portioM  if  tho  boA  tmppami  t»te 
Hwdilly  pndlctivt  an  m  Mrtny  af  p«t  ooevrmonP;  and  mm  iS 
imm  aC  jmphmr  ^'fomigbt  ^Tinm,"  ba  afiUmi  t^t  ^'Im  aaoM  to 
aora  than  praamiBeBt  or  aagaeitj;  aaid  this  alemenft  ia  his  ^ataaii  raqi 
fRMf."  Of  iaapratioD  ha  OKpiama  an  nttar  soeptioisQi.  **  Tha  aacrod  wxitara 
gcfciowfarfja  thamialTea  man  of  likapasaioDB  with  ooiaalvas,  and  we  are  pro- 
miaad  illamination  from  the  Spirit  which  dwelt  in  them."  Joatification  i»  ihter- 
pratad  to  signify  "  peace  of  mind  or  senaa  of  divine  approval  ;**  and  reanrrection  ia 
" a  spiritnal  qnickening.*'  **  The  hatsfdl  fires  of  the  vale  of  Hlhnom  (Qehemm) * 
are  '*imagea  of  distracted  remone,"  and  heaven  h  '**bnt  the  reaKsation  of  tlw 
Divina  wlU  in  onr  thonghta  and  lives.^  The  Scriptnrea  are  deaaribed  aa  eansiatlns 
of  '*navmtivaa  ialierentlj  faicredibli^  or  preoapla  evidentif  wreng/  ^  Haaoa  w 
«a  oblSgad  ta  siaama  in  oassehas  a  verif jing  ftenlt^,  wl  nnUia  tiie  diim'wtmu 
wtukL  a  matihamsiician  wanU  naa  in  weighing  a  trestiaa  q»  gaoBBetrj."  Tfta 
gaapil  of  Joha  ha  baKataa  to  h*  post^apeataliaa],  aaveral  portiDoa  of  the  eannn 
af  Sariftaia  are  reBnyiishrd ;  aod^afier  Afawhacah  leauHskaancreedayUtaqpaay 
litaniaai  patoatio  theology  aaid  modern  orthodox./,  ha  eBLc]aim%-~ 
^  For  faith  fipom  falsehood  severed,  thank  I  Goow" 

WtM  W9  not  asBured  hy  sdiud  pvblioatioiiof  Urn  hek'm  tibe  tM& 
of  eomkmtB  of  tlufl  worit,  we  wotM.  hare  nooifr  difioidtj  in  Wieriay 
tlMt  it  wMihnttenlqr ''AiDimfltorof  tlieG«ipdl:of  tlteliOrdL  Jm^ 
CShriBtk"    its  whole  tone^  fona  of  fltatemeei,  aad  anremeatB,  aa  wett 

There  is  little  or  no  balancing  of  opinions,  none  of  proofs.  Thar 
anthcHT  placeai  more  £utk  in  Bansen  than  tlw  Bible,*  and  teeeiyea 
with  eeMiai  ear  the  taaehinpi  of  the  Genua*  sage»  while  deaf  aa  an 
adder  to  the  tidmga  of  the  Hebrew  saints.  Strangely  snoiigk*  tao, 
hu  scieetioiie  from  **  Bonsen's  Biblieal  Beseasebea"  rmr  ezeoarreiy 
U>  tiw  points  of  nignlaritf,  aad  not  to  these  of  similarity,  between  his 
residts  and  tiie  Anglican  creed.  He  gires,  as  "^  worthj  ef  all  aeeep- 
tatbn,**  the  ophiions  of  Bnnsen,  and  vet  rejecti  the  belief  of  cen- 
turies without  nesitancj  or  regret ;  and,  while  he  speaks  in  the  most 
derogidxaj  manner  of  these  beliefs  as  fictions,^  errors,  nustakes, 
niiaoomoeptioBSy  interpolations,  Ac,  he  scarcely  hints  a  doubt  about 
Bfmaan'a  (^nionsy  althoug(h  the  Beviewer*s  remarks  "oombine 
sumamUmtt  whitk  tiie  author  (Buasea)  has  scattered  strangelir  apait» 
aai  senetisMi  rem^aitd  ^tkmt  p^tfK^  emukimuyk"  So  tibait  the 
very  argwrneBtiniiBh'  it^  employed  to  show  the  ofieiwaiiaaeBa  of 
Mmurei  vis.,  aa  aBeced  moonsiatenoy  between  part  aad  part»  ia 
no  objectiott  against  the  mere  HtggettionB  <A  Buneen.  Bueh  argei- 
mentation  being  illogical  cannot  support  the  daring  inferences  boflt 
upon  it  of  the  Seal  nature  of  Christ^  incarnation  (p.  %fdff ;  the  ficti- 
tiousness  of  justification  (p.  80) ;  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  (m. 
&I'^'!7) ;  and  many  other  jmbtfol  and  unproven  assertions  maae[by 
the  wntan  under  the  {gieo  of  an  interpreter  of  Bunsen's  Ghnstiaa 
faith,  whidi  make  the  Bible  worae  than  "Homer  turned  into  proset" 

*  "  JUT,  who  attempt  to  reason  from  things  less  credible  than  tiia  oonaltuion 
nanlfiastly  do  not  reaaon  ri^j,*  Ariatotle's  Topics,  vm.  6. 
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larettmg  then  at  lov  m  moMl  wivtli  a»"llie  An^Mii  ITig^' 


It 


Tbe  erideirtii^  power  ci  th»  |R*MBetiTe  ekment  is  pFophecy, 
hImA  this  anHior  denier,  niMS  &  qaesti<«  of  great  importettoe. 
G%»  tntik  of  jnopbeey,  howevear,  aependB  vhiiiiatelf  upon  lite 
poeeflnlihr  of  nnmelei — ^for  prophecy  ie  tm  intellectual  and  age^ 
oentinTzea  tnaraeie,  We  can  omr  amr,  iMantime,  that  the  logfic  of 
prophecy  mnfi  somewhat  thus : — If  Grod  ie  ail-knowing,  and  rereals 
Hia  will  to  man,  prophecy  ia  passible  j  if  a  moral  pur]X>8e  would  he 
snbBerwd  hy  sncm  predictiona,  they  are  probable,  ScriptTire  asserts 
they  are  actual.^  The  prophecies  are  therein;*  the  fnlfilment,  in 
hiatorj.  The  diyinenesa  of  a  foreknowledge  of  futoie  eventa  is 
inferred  from  the  facta  of  hnman  i^^rance.  The  lon^psr  the  lapse 
of  agea  between  the  prop)iaey  and  its  ^ilfilment,  the  less  the  chaBce 
of  oolinaion.  The  Bible  ia  a  diain  of  Messianie  profd&eoies — **  they 
ave  they  which  teatiff*  of  me"  (John  t.  39>-HBtr6i;diU2  firom  the 
hXk  to  me  jndgxiient-day ;  and  it  most  be  dwiney  if  propieiie ;  and 
if  nnprophetie,  Mstory  mttat  lie,  or  reason  mislead. 

To  fill  a  whole  paper  with  the  mere  adverearia  of  scriptiiral 
teaehiiig  here  and  there  expressed  by  Bonsen,  to  link  them  into 
a  system,  as  if  they  possessed  a  true  unity  and  ground,  and  to 
present  them  to  the  public  as  if  irrefragably  proFen,  and  peremp- 
torily demanding  admission  without  the  exiuDitioa  of  proo&,  but 
with  the  assurance  it  "  would  require  from  most  SngUshiaen  yean  of 
stedy  "  to  estimate  them  azigbt,  ia  not  obIt  ^nagenaoaav  but  unjus- 
tifiable. The  bveden.  of  proof  lies  upon  the  diajwrtant  of  vxf  estab- 
lished cpinieii.  (See  Whately's  Khetorie,  p.  i.  ch.  3,  §  %)  Olne  first 
dnty  of  sv  insoiratar  the  l£m.  Dr.  Bowland  Wilhama  has  ignored. 
It  wovld  not  be  at  ^  impossible  to  proye,  from  the  fbrty-tfaree 
pagee  he  oontributes  to  these  "  Essays  and  Beriews,"  that  he  has 
ntue  cause  to  sneer  at  "  those  whose  theoloey  consists  of  inyidious 
tenna  i**  for  he  himself  ia  an  adept  at  their  use.  The  careftd. 
leader  of  our  analysis  of  this  Beview  will  see  from  the  italictaed 
worda  how  selectly  these  words  have  beea  choaen,  and  how  eare- 
fiilly  they  are  nlaced,  so  aa  to  allow  of  an  ambiguous  meaning.  In 
uy  writmg  wnere  soeh  artifieea  axe  eomoualy  employed,  the  ear- 
tamfy  of  seplnstvy  being  at  work  is,  wwout  uy  laek  of  efaarily,  a 
wwiantahb  inference.  We  deobt  if  Bnj^iah  Mto atniei  pcsasisee  a 
ridier  and  iner  piese  of  Jeaoitieal  writmg  thm  the  Bsaay  of  the 
Tiear  of  Biwd  e&dke,  WOta. 

^  ni.  The^imL  Essay,  "On  the  Study  of  the  Evidencerof  Chris- 
tiaxn^,  by  the  Me  Baden  FoweH,  Sarilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in 
the  UnirerBitf  of  Oxfbrd,  is  a  singular  iUustration  of  Sir  WiHiam 
Hamilton's  news  resarifing  the  loeic  of  Math  ematiciana  (see  "  Dis- 
ouaaioi^ui  on  Shilosopny/'  p.  276,  £c.),  that  tibe  self^Iahorated  oor- 
taintifiH,  the  aelf-ongixMted  leg^slatiTe  inviolebility  ei  geonetrio 
atndieayaaid  the  hanaieralt  dexteri^. aeqvbaUe  in  the  uie  of  Ihe 
algetbnic  ealealoi^  are  adrevse  to  the  oailare  aad  yodoctiei  of 
eanML  tbiakHB  ia  snbgeda*  admitidng  of  d^f^^em  of  corttoAe  aad 
inaailHuda.    InthBirgwDiparoiiarp«miiee**^sye«imetenrin<he 
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fonn  of  iheir  SYllogismB,"  but  "  the  minds  whibh  manifest  a  nar« 
tiality  for  this  class  of  abstjract  representations  possess  the  feeUest 
judgment  in  reference  to  other  matters^"  This  JSssaj  is  singnlsrij 
trite,  repetitiye,  confused,  and  illo^cal.  The  fallacy,  ignoraho 
eUnehit  is  exceedingly  firequent,  and  in  places  so  palpable  as  to  make 
it  matter  of  surprise  that  they  could  be  used  in  an  honest  endeavour 
to  reason  truthfully  on  an  all-important  topic.  Of  this  Essay,  alBO» 
ire  subjoin  an  abstract. 

Banning  with  a  few  obsenratioiu  on  the  changing  conditioDi  of  dis- 
ouesioDA  on  **  the  eridences  of  rerelaUon,"  and  on  the  mbde  in  which  thej  are 
eooght  to  be  conducted,  Professor  Powell  rightly  maintains  that  "  anj  appeal 
to  argument  moat  imply  perfect  freedom  of  conviction.  It  is  a  palpable  absuitety 
to  pnt  reoMiit  before  a  man  and  yet  wish  to  compel  him  to  adopt  than,"  &c. 
—but  in  so  doing  he  foigets  the  French  prorerb,.*'  Qui  s'ezcnse,  s*accnse.*' 

The  "  eridences  "  refer  either  to  **■  exUrnai  fcuBtj*'  of  which  "*  reason  and  intel- 
lect can  alone  be  the  jadges,  or  to  matters  of  ''  a  more  internal,  morel,  and  spi- 
ritnal  kind,"  regarding  which  "  other  and  higher  grounds  of  judgment  and  oon- 
▼iction  must  be  appealed  to."  This  distinction,  he  says,  is  often  OTerkx>ked,  and 
many  writers  **  betray  an  inconsistency  between  their  professed  purpose  and  thor 
mode  of  carrying  it  out; "  and  he  finds  "  serious  fault  with  the  manner  in  which 
such  inquiries  have  been  conducted,  as  tending  to  treat  the  question  as  one  o£ 
right  x/r  wrong,  rather  than  one  of  truth  or  error  J*  He  then  says  his  object 
Is  *'to  state,  analyse,  and  estimate"  the  '*Tarious  opinions  and  arguments 
adduced,"  regarding  **  the  Evidences,"  not  in  a  controversial  but  in  a  '*  purely 
contemplative  and  tfieoretical "  manner. 

**  The  idea  of  a  positive  external  Divine  revelation  of  some  Idnd  has  formed 
the  basis  of  all  hitherto  received  systems  of  Christian  belief."  "*  The  appeal 
was  mainly  to  the  mirades  of  the  gospels."  **  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into 
and  established  was  the  historical  evidence  of  these  events,  and  the  genuineness 
of  the  records  of  them."  But  this  is  not  enough — against  miracles  this  argu- 
ment arises;  "  that  from  the  nature  of  our  antecedent  convictions,  the  probabiSty 
of  tome  kind  of  mistake  or  deception  eomewkere,  though  we  know  not  toAere,  is 
greater  than  the  probability  of  the  event  really  happening  in  the  tocy,  and  from 
the  couset  assigned."  These  anteoedent  considerations  outweigh  all  olteifatkMi. 
**  The  entire  range  of  the  inductive  philosophy  is  at  once  based  upon,  and  in  every 
instance  tends  to  confirm,  by  immense  accumulation  of  evidence,  the  grand  tru& 
of  the  universal  order  and  constancy  of  natural  causes  as  a  primary  law  of  belief; 
so  strongly  entertained  and  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  truly  inductive  inquirer 
that  he  cannot  even  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  its  failure."  A  miiacle  "  is 
asserted  to  mean  something  at  variance  with  nature  and  law."  This  is  dedarsd 
to  be  inconceivable;  and  therefore  unbelievable,  at  least.—"  Such  would  be  the 
grounds  on  which  our  convictions  would  be  regulated  as  to  marveUoos  events  at 
the  present  day — such  the  rules  which  we  ihould  apply  to  the  like  cases  nar- 
rated in  ordinary  history."  If  we  exempt  the  Bible  from  this  law, "  its  strictly 
historical  character  is  forfeited,  or,  at  least,  tampered  with."  "  From  the  general 
maxim,  that  all  history  is  open  to  criticism  as  to  its  grounds  of  evidence,  no 
professed  history  can  be  exempt"  That  ^  with  God  nothing  is  impossible  "  is 
the  very  declaration  of  Scripture;  yet  on  this  the  whole  belief  of  miracles  is 
bunt;  and  thns,  with* the  many,  that  belief  u  wholly  the  remfi;  not  the  ontecs- 
itni,  of  faith."  *'  The  evidential  force  of  mirscles  is  wholly  relative  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  partieB  addressed."  "  It  is  to  the  entire  diiierenoe  in  the  ideas, 
prepossessions,  nlodes,  and  grounds  of  belief  in  those  times  thai  ws  may  tmee 
the  reason  why  mirades  whLh  would  be  inoredibls  mm  wsrs  not  so  la  the  ife^ 
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mod  under  the  cnoiUMtMioes,  in  which  they  are  stfttad  to  hftTo  ooeiimd.''  **  The 
main  groand  of  the  admiioibUity  of  external  manifeetations  is  the  worthiaesa  of 
their  object — ^the  doctrine."  "  In  the  eetimation  of  external  evideaoe  eTerything 
dependa  on  our  pr^iinmaiy  moral  conTictions/*  Bnt  **  what  ia  not  a  anhject 
for  a  problem  maj  hold  ita  place  in  a  creed;**  yet  ^^  the  more  knowledge  advancea, 
the  more  it  baa  been  and  will  be  acknowledged,  that  Christianity,  aa  a  real 
religion,  mnat  be  liewed  apart  from  eonnezion  with  physical  things.**  "  A  direct 
diaorepancy  between  what  had  been  taken  for  revealed  tmth  and  certain  nnde- 
deniable  monnmenta  to  the  contrary"  is  asserted  between  "the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture **  and  the  discoreries  of  astronomy  and  geology.  "  More  recently  the  antl[« 
qnity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  development  of  species,  and  the  rcjectiott  of 
the  idea  of '  creation '  have  caused  new  advanoea  in  the  same  direction.*'  *' All^^ed 
violations  of  the  laws  of  matUtf  or  intermptiona  of  the  eonrae  of  phtftietd  cansea," 
are  declared  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  and  impossible,  becanse  of  their  being 
"  at  varianee  wUk  tM  phjftiaU  tmalogy  ;**  *'  the  real  and  paramount  dominion  of 
the  rule  of  huo  and  onsisr,  of  univenai  anbordination  of  phyaical  causes  aa  the 
ado  principle  and  criterion  of  proof  and  evidence  in  the  region  of  physical  and 
sensible  truth,**  and  nowhen  more  emphatically  than  in  the  history  of  marvels.** 
"Creation  is  only  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production;** 
*^  the  grand  principle  of  the  self-evolving  powers  of  Nature.**  **  A  revelation  ia 
most  credible  when  it  appeala  least  to  violations  cf  natural  causes."  "  Testimony 
is,  after  all,  but  a  secondhand  assurance;**  it  *'  can  avail  nothing  against  reason." 
^  In  Nature,  and  from  Nature,  by  science,  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have,  nor 
can  poaaibly  have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working  mSraikt!  for  that  we  muat 
go  out  of  Nature,  and  beyond  science."  And  our  £sith  ^  muat  rest, '  not  in  the 
wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God ' "  (I  Cor.  ii.  5). 

Were  we  inclined  to  be  hyperoritioal  on  this  "  Essay,"  we  might 
hold  that  the  ooncluding  quotation  is  a  thorongh  oonnter-argument 
to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reflections.  Science  is  "  the  wisdom 
of  man,"  and  a  miracle  is  an  operation  of  '*  the  power  of  God ;" 
bat  we  have  no  wish  to  catch  at  a  yerdict  in  this  way.  We  would 
rather  subject  the  essay  in  a  more  philosophical  course  of  criti- 
cism. "  Facts  are  God  s  words,"  is  the  oft-repeated  maxim  of  all 
realists.  Granted.  Then,  like  all  words,  they  require  interpre- 
tation. Science  is  that  interpretation.  Science  is  as  yet  a  young, 
proud  stripling,  fp>wing,  but  not  full  grown ;  and  it  is  unable  to 
assert  that  wISbA  is  inconceiyable  by  it  now,  may  not  be  common 
sense  and  noon-day  deamess  hereafter,  or  in  h%|tyen. 

Miracles,if  properly  attested,  are  facts ;  as  such,  they,  too,  areGod's 
words,  and  demand  interpretation.  Induction  can  prove,  and  science 
can  know,  the  nahiral ;  and  because  the  natural  is  known,  anj^thing 
that  is  ncpematural  becomes  a  certainty.  The  miracles  of  Scripture 
are  diatinguished  by  their  being — 1st.  Inmiediate.  2nd.  Palpable  to 
common  sight.  3rd.  Performed  without  apparatus  or  preparation 
of  time,  iplace,  persons,  circumstance,  or  mode.  4th.  Different  only 
in  cauaationfrcnn  ordinary  events.  5th.  Moral  in  purpose.  6th.  In 
many  cases  suggestive  or  expressive  of  moral  truth.  7th.  In 
opposition  to  personal  and  national  prepossessions.  8th.  The 
results  of  a  final  cause  of  hi^h  import. 

As  means  iff  eatwiekon,  miracles»-lst,  roused  attention ;  2nd,  bore 
witness  of  a  IHyine  agency  at  work ;  3rd,  substantiated  the  mission 
of  God's  ordained  teachers ;  4th,  from  the  credit  they  necessitated. 


kKltotfaeMiefof  1lii»trn1dis  they  were  nmoit  to  teadi,  iiBply>  or 


Tb  ditbelieTe  nmelea',  i»  to  necessitate  tlio  belief  of  varnehB, 
The  lyefief  of  men  in  GhiiBtiaoitT  most  eiAer  have  been  catned  or 
pretended.  If  caused,  mirades  nare  been  tbe  cansotire  agents ;  if 
pretended,  then  a  false  and  fraadnlent  scbeme  has  been  founded  to 

Sroduoe  larathfnlness  of  life  and  thought;  imposture,  foILj,  and 
einsioa  hare  been  emptored  to  spread  a  law  of  truth,  and  the 
argaments  of  truih  hare  oeen  expended  in  ereotiaig  the  faiths  of 
men  on  felsebood,  Agaii^  if  tiae  nnirerse,  is  iia  entbe^,  k  a 
comfdez  cangeries-  sad  eemMnntB  of  eonneetod  eflfeets,  a  saffioent  as 
well  as  im  dBeicot  ea«se  fw  the  edslenee,  history,  and  ma»te- 
tatievis  €i  Christian]^,  most  b^  inwried.  It  nnst  have  seemes^  if 
not  been  credible.  If  the  flormer,  the  fkets  of  Cfaristiaaity  hare 
grown  ont  of  no  fact ;  if  the  latter,  miracles  rnnst  hare  lanm  it  so, 
for  these  were  the  criteria  of  its  credibility.  The  fkcts  of  Ghrist- 
ianity  must  have  been  caused ;  and  if  the  cause  is  to  be  judged  by 
its  effects,  what  canse  less  than  miraeuIcMia  ooold  bavB  snmced  F  ui 
the  nmUipled  outgoings  of  causation  which  science  rereals,  can  it 
point  to  any  one  (or  niOTe)  to  winch  the  intvoductioa  of  Christianity 
must  be  owing  P  Of  is  its  histosy  explieaUe  without  gtmg  "  out 
ofaatwe,andbeyosidaeieiMe*'P  i^bei^  itself  enstsnt  in  natvse, 
and  within  its  lawr>  must  the  miracles  of  its  mtrodnotioB  be  Bdjmifftd 
to  have  been  "  at  TSfrianee  with  nature  and  law  "P  Bither  Clnst* 
iaaity  haa  been  interposed,  inAeroalated^  and  superadded  to  natne 
and  its  laws»  or  it  m«st  hare  malted  from  ihtm  If  the  fbrasr^ 
msrasles  ana  true ;  if  tibe  latter,  it  is  a  miraela 

The  definition  of  a  mirade  oostained  in  l^is  Sssay  is  soplnatieL 
A  miracle  is  not— m  th»  ordinavy  belief  of  ChristiBna— ''  sometiuw 
ai  eoruMcr  «i^  nature  and  law ;"  bat  sumsthiHg  idiieli  ft^ewwemfr 
aad  mi/rpotaeB  natare,  and  ia  Hie  product  or  rescdt  of  a  higher  lasr 
than  that  which  rules  in  flsere  natore.  Law,  in  so  fiur  as  scisDoe  m 
oonoemed,  is  that  series  of  ordtnonees  whieh  ths  Supreme  InteHsefr 
has  determined,  snd  by  whish  all  things  subject  to  it  ate  roML 
Seienee  ia  the  interprelatkm.  of  these  lawa  from  their  resollsL^ 
Miracle  is  an  act  of  the  Sinpreme  Will,  and  ia  not,  therefore,  either 
neongmrihf  eontradicloEy  oi  the  determinatioiks  of  the  InteDiset  jmt 
«i^  sobTersiye  of  than,  er  mAerrnpttTe  of  them.  The  wiU  of  tli9 
Lawgiver  may  interpoae,  intemnte,  or  add,  psoTided  a  highsr 
pvpose  than  that  simssrred  or  observed  by  science  rendered  ^» 
operation  of  a  hffher  and  subtler  law  requttite.  A  minde,  tim^* 
fore^  is  not  in  realty  eonkrarrto  or  oontradietory  of  law  and  iwliiiia^ 
but  it  is  tile  effect  of  trananisini  thiongk  or  iaio  natore  of  alaw^ 
not  usnally  ofBeratiag  in  that  ftsm  lor  the  subfugating'  of  JSTntuns; 

Nor  does  the  lo^of  navaele  appear  to  u»  to  be  so  acearatsty 
attended  to  aa  is  n^t.  Science  tcachsa  eertain  tnitfas  indantivdiff 
learned  from  Nature.  It  explssna*  so  fkr  aa  it  goes^  the  maitsrirf  m 
ISatvre.  OSmsv  ans  tnAm^  however,  which  semiBgly  irrnisasnd 
the  graspfif  siasaus  sdagirwa  law  aisd  doetraaa,  IW inwewr^  witit 
'^         a  taatinonT  m  fmnm  of 
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mMBB  would  be  neoeuury,  which  would  tranaoend  the  ordinary  in- 
tent of  Nature.  Nor,  if  the  inteUeot  6nd  wiU  of  Gk>d  are  granted  to 
be  omnipotent,  oniniacient,  and  infinite,  ooidd  they  hare  been  want* 
ing— if  sneh  a  purpose  existed.  That  a  need  exiated  for  a  revehi* 
tion  IB  attested  by  history.  Tliaft  a  revelation — ^real  or  imputed— 
has  been  given,  is  also  borne  witness  to  by  history,  by  existent  facts, 
and  present  £idths.  That  it  was  heralded  and  accompanied  by 
miraole  is  asserted,  and  haslieeQ  aooepted  as  -proven,  bv  the  aen 
of  theearlyf^of  iiiadvflDt;  awl  that  nurade  is  the  only  effective 
testimony  which  man  can  receive  in  evidence  of  a  revelation  appears 
to  be  conceded,  because  every  reB^on  daims  for  itself  a  miraculous 
ntKodoetioo.  Thepnrpase  to  be  tmasfiased  tiMPoagh<g  intoKatpre 
joatifieB  the  belief  and  kigilaaaites  to  the  reasea  me  flspexaddiluii 
ofniraole.  The  purpose  OBeeeflBaeted,  the  need  lor  BuneleieaaBei^ 
•■d  Nature  mvitviia  to  its  erdinary  hm  of  nawnntion  and  seqmwMO^ 
whifth  need  »iet»  hrowever-«r  ilMM<fef»— 4m  regarded  as  Bea% 
iBtafoed  with.  The  sweep  and  ctIux  of  cpdinary  eausatiom  wMyaif 
proceed  tibeogk  the  Deiiy,  as  the  great  prime  eauae  pot  forth  the 
eaergy  of  his  will,  and  Baperimpoeed  its  laws  npoa  the  mniveiise 
kwB  whkh  we  mnst  raBpese  would  be  in  BubstantialhaxaMnur  witii 
tiMdetemiBatMmBofb£wteUeet--ifGodiB6M.  Theiiilrodadun 
«f  %  maal  hnr  into  the  world  is  not  a  eoestitaent  portion  of  the 
erdiBary  seieBee^ohserved  opeiatioBB  of  Natore,  and  henee  for  mk 
aqdanatiea  ef  it  we  do  "go  e«t  of  aatare  'and  beyond  Beienee," 
even  mto  the  IMvine  mind,  which  has  revealed  itself  and  its  par^oseB 
tsuB  ''out  of  siatnwaiidbefond  science"  in  hMwoffdt  and  has  giFen 
this  criterion  of  judgmeat.  "If  I  do  not  the  foori:«  of  my  Patbei; 
believe  me  net."— J^ohn  z.  37. 

Little  or  no  argument  would  be  rai|iiisite  to  wxre  mixaeidoue 
^enejt  eenld  men  escape  the  inddenoe  of  the  uw  of  obligation 
vder  which  CSaristianity  lays  iihcm*-if  their  admieaion  did  not  in 
eAeet  inpose  a  moml  law,  definite  dnty,  denote  a  destiny,  and 
eannsel  n  ohsage  of  eenduct.  ."Religion  ia  not  merely  a  soecuBtive, 
bnt  a  praetioal  thia^^«-a  life.  Beoanae  specnlation  xcgwates  prae* 
tioBb  it  is  requisite  to  bring  it  under  ne  nstraints  of  logie,  and 
to  teat  ke  veraltB  by  its  laws.  This  we  hare  Btriven  to  do  in  o«r 
brief  and  enrsoiy  eiiticism  of  the  foregoing  three  treatues*  We 
iKiBt  now  ad joom  the  oensideratien  of  the  remauiing  four  till  a 
fctnre  time. 

ISie  Biev.  Baden  FeweU,  author  of  this  third  tmstate^has  sinee  it 
wne  puhliahed  been  eaUed  henee.  In  that  other  world,  wherein  the 
dentoy  of  hnmanity  is  to  be  closed,  he  mav  not  have  eeen  anght 
Aai  was  "at  variance  with  Nature  aad  law,  but  he  must  certainly 
hnve  bd>eld  and  £dt  semethnig  tr^^^fffip^'^  all  hie  former  eoncep* 
tiona,  and  been  led  to  believe  that  science  alone  does  not  fiilly 
interpret «//  tjhe  migh;^  mystery  of  human  life* 


HenBf-^Tlitltttne  '^B.«iidB.,"'oeeafliiqgiiilh9  bady  of  thk  faper^  ular  to 
**  JEbi^b  aad  fi0ficin»'' ilh  tdiliDe,  ftm  wMoh  mU  llw  foekiiliaM  an  aia^ 
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ABE  THE  PEINCIPLES  OF  THE  PBE-BAPHAEUTB 
SCHOOL  OF  PAJNTEBS  COBBECTP 

▲FFIBlCiLTiyB  iJlTIGLB. — III. 

Thb  qaeetion  now  before  iu  ib  not,  What  are  the  teaching  of 
Boskin  r  or  what  Che  peculiarities  of  MillaiB  P  bat,  Do  the  principles 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  this  specisl  school  of  art  commend  them* 
selyes  to  a  sound  judgment  P  or,  are  the^in  themselves  correct  P 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  an  affirmative  reply  should  be  given 
to  both  these  interrogatories.  Unlike  literature,  art  has  no  vantage 
ground.  Every  artist  must  toil  on  in  obscurity,  unaided  M&d  un- 
known. Success,  if  it  comes,  must*be  the  result  of  his  own  force 
and  individuality-.  The  works  of  other  men  do  not  lighten  his 
task,  or  render  it  possible  for  him  to  relax  one  iota  of  persistent 
application.  To  the  artist,  above  aU  others,  it  is  true,  "That  as  a 
man  soweth,  that  also  shaU  he  reap.'*  As  the  poet  must — ^if  he 
would  infuse  into  his  verse  the  spirit  of  beauty,  end  make  men  feel 
her  loveliness — ^woo  her  as  a  lover,  and  watch  her  subtlest  workings, 
so  the  artist  must  hold  silent  converse  and  loving  communion  with 
nature  herself;  and  this  is  the  central  idea  that  runs  through  Pre- 
Baphaelitism,  making  it,  as  a  principle  of  art,  correct,  and  as  a  school 
of  painting,  deserving  of  our  warmest  support 

Li  the  realm  of  art  it  seeks  to  accomplish  what  photography  i» 
doing  in  the  domain  of  nature,  to  transcribe  with  literal  exactness 
the  varied  beauty  of  nature,  but  with  the  added  charms  and  grace 
of  colour  and  contrast.  It  has  thus  made  ite  i^ipeal  from  the  hoary 
conventionalism  of  art,  to  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  nature,  and 
with  the  fervour  of  inspiration  has  assailed  error,  superstition,  and 
prejudice  in  their  strongholds.  The  disciples  of  Pre-Baphaelitism 
believe  that  no  man  will  ever  become  a  great  painter  simply  from 
having  an  aoauaintance  with  the  rules  of  wt,  and  that  no  amount  of 
mere  manipulative  ability  ever  did,  or  ever  will  produce  a  great 
picture.  They  believe,  moreover,  that  even  a  faithful  delineation 
of  forms  will  not  suffice  to  express  the  exceeding  beauty  of  nature ; 
but  while  proclaiming  the  ncM  of  law  and  rules,  while  demanding 
intonsest  application  and  severest  accuracy,  while  maintaining  that 
the  truly  great  and  nobly  ideal  of  art  must  rise  out  of  the  real, 
they  ffo  b^ond  all  this,  and  would  give  to  the  skeleton  of  material 
fact  uie  elastic  muscle,  the  tremUing  nerve,  the  vital  blood,  tiie 
mantling  bloom  of  artistic  creation.  The  Pre-Baphaelito  painter  hoi 
converse  with  nature,  and  becomes  re-invigorated ;  he  then  turns 
to  art,  not  blindly  to  worship,  but  lovingly  to  examine,  to  admire,  to 
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lettm ;  aad  though  between  it  and  hu  own  standud  of  perfection 
there  may  be  Alpine  heights  of  diffioolty,  still  the  exeelnor  of  ear- 
nest persistenqy  nas  led  many  of  his  compeers  far  np  the  height, 
and  will  yet  mace  them  upon  Fame's  glorious  summit.  In  the 
works  of.  God  in  nature,  eyerything  reoeives  the  same  exquisite 
finish,  and  is  penraded  by  its  own  order  of  beauty ;  and  the  works 
of  man,  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  made  to  run  in  the  same 
direction,  must  acquire  in  that  proportion  a  degree  of  the  like 
beauty.  A  man  may  paint  a  sunset  as  though  his  pencil  had 
been  dipped  in  the  golden  hues  of  the  evening ;  but  did  erer  any 
painter  imljf  pcdnt  a  sunset  f  A  man  may  seek  to  represent  the 
world's  regenerator  and  man's  Bedeemer — ^me  Light  of  the  World 
— but  will  any  man  ever  accomplish  this  P  Nay,  yerily ;  but  when 
Uie  real  and  the  ideal  are  fully  apprehended,  as  they  are  in  the 
case  to  which  we  now  allude,  their  union  is  little  short  of  perfection. 
A  picture  may  be  an  artistic  delusion  (!),  a  thing  to  please  the 
senses,  a  very  deception  ;  but  a  man's  imagination  must  be  overhut' 
demed  if  it  can  stand  before  some  of  the  recent  trophies  of  pre- 
Baphaelitism,  and  desire  to  find*  in  them  a  sort  of  specification  of 
various  kinds  of  strata,  or  an  anatomical  catalogue  of  limbs  and 
muscles.  The  effect  of  such  tedious  and  thankless  processes  would 
be  the  production  of  nonsense-pictures.  So  says  and  reasons  J. 
Johnson,  in  his  negative  artide  of  this  debate,  and  he  affirms  that 
pre-Baphaelites  would  banish  all  our  best  poets,  and  strip  our  art 
salleries  of  their  chief  glory.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  two  of  the 
finest  pictures  of  two  £stinct  painters  of  this  school  are  chiefiy 
works  of  the  inuwination,  and  Millais's  Ophelia,  and  Hunt's  light 
of  the  World,  wiU  bear  comparison,  for  beauty  of  conception,  for 
consummate  finish,  and  perfect  mastery  of  details,  with  the  produc- 
tions of  ofty  artist  in  any  age. 

Other  reasons  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Fre-Baphaelitism, 
such  as  the  marked  improvement  it  has  caused  in  art  generally,  and 
the  decree  to  which  it  nas  educed  the  taste  of  the  people  for  that 
which  is  natural,  &c,;  but  this  we  leave  to  some  abler  person, 
firmly  believing  in  the  trutib  of  the  position  we  have  taken,  and  in 
the  correctness  of  the  principles  or  the  school  of  art,  called  Pre- 
Baphaelitism ;  and,  therefore,  we  solicit  the  verdict  of  the  readers 
of  this  debate  for  our  side  of  the  question.  Alfbbd. 

^rXOATIYB    ABTICLB. — III. 

Ik  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire,  Wmit  the  art  of  ipainting  really  is  P  We  consider  that  it 
may  be  justly  looked  upon  as  the  artisfa  medium  of  communicating 
to  mankind  the  ereat  thoughts  of  his  mind,  and  the  impresfiionB  of 
Ms  hearty  which  seek  expression  in  the  combinations  of  beauty, 
traced  by  his  pencil  on  the  canvass ;  as  well  as  being  also  his 
medium  of  bringing  before  our  notice  the  varied  glories  of  nature's 
works.  True,  it  is  nature  that  furnishes  the  artist  with  his  ideas, 
and  from  it  he  draws  his  inspiration.     Hat  ^uuiuties  have  ever 


«ttra0tioM  far  liuB*  wfaethir  he  Tiavi  Hmm  is  4ihe  iMidiom,  ia  ils 
endieot  Tttiftty  •£  kill  sad  daJs;  of  evmy  stocpi,  b«pnind  lalk 
the  apfay  ef  Ike  tatunct,  wm  it  eoiJAgB  mm  Took  to  mok ;  in  Ike 
veidaiit  plaiBt  with  iki  floeki  mad  hmi ;  in  the  leke,  irkoM  nv- 
fiMe*  unrrppled,  save  by  the  slnggieh  aotiott  of  eome  afttokio  faii«U 
nuErcws  tie  tamxe  espettM  above  with  ito  erer  nhangmg  paBonam 
of  elands^  in  the  forest,  under  the  shade  of  wkoaeatateljr  otka^  or 
aanbie  piiMe,  iiLamined  by  the  mid-day  fun,  or  ^fcgetehiag  tkev 
yant  afadowa  in  tke  nuxm'a  shoatly  light,  the  beast  of  pcey  hyas; 
or  vhether  he  wws  theai  in  me  fMiores  and  form  of  man,  aa  tkey 
eihibit  the  power  of  miod  or  bodj;  the  play  of  maaoiei^  indinaliag 
fiteength,  or  laying  baae  the  werkangs  ofBaasum. 

The  soocessnil  imitaiion  of  these  variea  appear— cos  is  no 
attainmeBt,  although  it  is  aeedfnl  to  oorreot  what  to  m 
ftnlty  or  inoomf^ete.  fint  farther,  aaan  haTiBs  been  by  tke 
God  oadowed  with  a  mind*  he  is  raised  to  a  iiigher  positim  Uma 
aaything  in  natwre,  *■*<"»*<»  or  inaanzmaie.  Aatmg  the  fonelioas 
of  that  mind  is  imagination,  which  has  ihoB  been  spoken  ef  by  Dr.- 
Brown:  —  "We  not  merely  perceive  objeets,  and  eancsifei,  or 
rsmember  them  jnst  as  they  were,  bnt  we  hare  the  powor  of  oaim- 
hLaing  them  in  ymciaoM  new  assemblages,  of  formiafr,  aft  onr  wifl* 
with  a  sort  of  delegated  omnipotence,  not  a  single  muTeiae  meeelj, 
but  a  new  and  raried  amverse  with  erery  snooeasion  of  our 
tkooghis.  AnplT  this  to  llie  painter,  and  it  opens  to  him  a  patji  lead* 
iag  far  beyona  all  that  is  about  him,'^yiag  him  oosuseptions  of  objeotB 
move  glorious  in  form  snd  eokmrmg,  more  graombl  in  arrange- 
ment, and  more  ehaste  than  aiu^t  he  nas  ever  oeeome  oonseioas  of 
tiluou^h  the  sense  of  sight.  £;  draends,  then,  oni]r  o&  the  skiUxil 
esecntioa  of  the  artist  to  seenre  toe  denied  plesoing  effieet.  Sia 
designs  may  be  of  forms  asd  proportims  wnich  haTO  never,  in 
reaktr,  existed ;  bat  from  the  Tory  oonstitation  of  his  nature  he 
mnet  nave  recourse  to  something  visionary  to  iUnstrate  his  mean* 
ing.  The  Plains  ef  Heaven,  or  the  Last  Judgment,  in  which  the 
artist  has  attempted,  by  the  dsHcate  working  of  tints  to  give  to 
forms  of  earth  an  aery  and  mipeniataBal  appearance,  slthoo^^  poa- 
sessed  of  some  extravaffanoies,  taken  in  nieir  united  eapacrtf  ,  ate 
eseeUent  specimens  of  the  power  of  the  imagination,  snd  are  not  to 
be  exdianged  for  the  works  of  the  best  pre-]EMphaeiites.  Tke  talent 
of  most  artists,  however,  is  not  displaced  in  such  high-class  paint- 
ings, but  confines  itself  to  tiie  production  of  portraits,  scenes  firom 
history,  or  landscapes,  eoutentuig  itself  in  combining  effeets  and 
beauties,  according  to  each  one's  partujular  stan&rd,  that  is, 
according  to  his  power  of  judieioua  aelection  and  eombinatiou, 
and  not.  as  the  brethren  would  have  it*  with  scrupulous  adhereaoe 
to  every  detail  in  an  object,  however  harsh  and  ungrateful  it  maj 
be  to  the  feelings.  The  pve-Eaahaelito  painter  dare  not  rise  above 
hie  slavish  imiUtion  of  the  rest  and  oan,  therefore,  present  to  the 
world,  nothing  but  what  we  ean  see  ourselves ;  and  though  he 
attempts  to  do  this  in  tke  minutest  manner*  he  fails;  Ibr  though  an 
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object  when  taken  on  the  whole  may  present  imperfections,  jet 
it  possesses  a  texture  that  would  defy  the  skill  both  of  the  brethren 
and  their  opponents  to  reproduce.  It  is  evident,  then,  from  these 
considerations  only,  that  the  principles  of  this  school  must  be  re- 
garded as  untrue. 

But  if  we  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  justness  of  the 
claims  of  the  brethren,  it  at  once  becomes  an  incumbent  duty  to 
place  all,  whose  vocation  has  to  do  with  fancy  or  imagination, 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  former  impose  upon  themselves, 
making,  so  to  speak,  Fre-Baphaelites  of  our  poets,  and  compelling 
them  U>  sing  of  nought,  but  what  their  own  eyes  have  beheld  or 
their  own  ears  heard,  adding  nothing  of  power  or  sublimity,  of 
sweetness  or  touching  pathos,  and  placing  themselves  below  the 
level  of  the  rhyming  chroniclers  of  old.  The  compositions  of  a 
Shakespcre  and  a  Milton  must  be  looked  upon  as  encumbrances  to 
the  country,  instead  of  ranking  as  its  greatest  ornaments.  What 
too  would  have  been  the  lo6s  to  the  world  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  amongst  whom,  he,  whose  immediate  predecessors  servo 
this  modern  school  as  patterns,  stands  unrivalled  in  his  peculiar 
walk  P  whose  productions,  coupled  with  those  of  the  other  masters, 
send  a  thrill  of  delight  througn  our  whole  being  as  we  gaze  upon 
them — if  it  be  a  scene  from  history,  what  mag[ic  power  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  grouping  of  figures,  and  in  giving  to  each,  form  and 
features  in  harmony  with  the  position  ana  circumstances  by  which 
thev  are  apparently  influenced  H 

"hoTtL  Fre-Kaphaelite  to  do  this  were  difficult  indeed,  since  every 
face  he  paints  must  be  a  portrait,  and  the  making  of  a  collection 
to  suit  every  event  would  oe  a  stupendous  task,  if  not  one  alto- 
gether impossible.  Again,  he  must  have  landscape  or  edifice  in 
which  to  place  his  actors ;  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  reconstruct 
the  ruined  piles  in  which  his  scenes  occurred.  The  artist  so  ham- 
pered must  either  abandon  this  great  branch  of  his  art,  or  limit 
himself  to  a  few  meagre  attempts. 

Lastly,  art  is  to  be  a  teacher,  exercising  a  moral  and  religious 
infiuence  upon  those  who  come  within  its  reach.  The  Pre- 
Baphaelites,  to  attain  this  end,  attempt  to  purifv  the  art  itself, 
by  robbing  it  of  all  that  can  toac^.h  the  beholaer  to  raise  his 
thoughts  aboye  the  drudgeries  of  his  animal  existence.  If  the 
contemplation  of  Gh>d*s  works  in  the  landscape,  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye,  tends  to  excite  gratitude  for  his  goodness,  and  admiration 
of  his  power,  how  much  better  will  be  the  result  if  free  action  is 
given  to  the  imagination  P  With  all  the  freedom  allowed  to  the 
scholars  of  this  school,  it  confines  them  within  far  narrower  bounds 
than  that  which  it  would  overthrow.  The  uninterrupted  imitation 
of  the  real  being  equally  detrimental  as  the  mere  copying  of  the 
ideal.  We  must  consider,  then,  that  its  principles  are  not  in  har* 
mony  with  the  real  office  of  art,  and  therefore  not  true. 

Albbht. 

>1861.  z 
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AEE  THE  MODEBJT  PHENOMENA,  DESIGNATED  "  SPI- 
KITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,"  GENUINE  P  AND  HAVE 
WE  IN  THEM  SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE  OF  IN- 
TEBCOUESE  WITH  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
SPIEITUAL  WOELDP 

AFVIBVATITE  ASTICLE.—I. 

Thb  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  popular  delusions.  Men 
haye  alternated  between  scepticism  and  oredolity.  The  educated 
classes  of  the  present  day,  and  especially  that  section  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  science,  are  excessively  incredulous  an 
regards  anything  which  ap^ars  to  contravene  established  notions 
of  ihe  laws  of  matter  and  mind. 

No  subject,  havine  its  origin  in  the  present  century,  has  been 
treated  with  so  much  su^rcmous  contempt  as  that  to  which  I  am 
about  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  ConirweraiaUii ; 
and  acting  upon  the  principle  that  no  testimony  is  satis&otory 
which  is  outside  that  of  each  man's  own  senses,  and  beyond  the 
range  of  the  experience  of  personal  and  supposed  infallible  friends-^ 
"  I  have  not  seen  it,  sir.  My  noble  friend.  Humdrum,  has  not  seen 
it,  sir;  and  therefore  it  never  has  been  seen,  sir!"  is  the  graphic, 
but  the  no  less  true  than  graphic,  epitome  of  the  opposition  adopted 
by  the  vast  majority  of  exuightened  Christendom,  to  the  facts  wnioh 
are  testified  to  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  credible  witnesses; 
and  are  bv  many  supposed  to  prove  the  existence  of  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds.  The 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  conditions  and  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  is  almost  universal ;  but  the 
hope  that,  in  this  world,  we  should  ever  have  any  satisfactory 
means  of  acc[uiring  such  information,  had  descended  below  zero; 
and  many  millions  of  the  human  race  groped  on  with  the  vague 
hope  that  there  might  be  a  future  and  immortal  state  of  being, 
but  wanted,  in  order  to  assure  them  of  the  fact,  that  direct  and 
demonstrative  evidence  which  modern  super-mundane  phenomena 
afford.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Bible  testimony  is  undervalued. 
Yet  the  fact  is  patent  to  all  who  have  an  extensive  acquaintaaee 
with  the  more  inquiring  of  mankind,  that  to  lar^  numbers  of 
sincere  inquirers  the  Biole  does  not  carry  to  their  minds  satis* 
factory  evidence  of  the  truth  they  seek,  and  are  anxious  to  believe^ 
respecting  a  future  state  of  existence.  A  gentleman  once  said :— 
"  I  may  be  said  to  believe  in  a  future  stetoof  existence,  but  I  would 
give  the  world  to  know  it."  It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  persona 
of  averaffe  literary  acquirements,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  wond,  and 
among  ui  {peoples  whose  histories  have  been  preserved,  there  haa 
existed  an  impression  that  the  occupants  of  this  world  are  sur-^ 
rounded  by  invisible  intelligences.  The  Bible  is  full  of  super- 
mundane manifestations ;  so  full,  that  if  they  be  taken  away  from 
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it»  little  ifl  left  tliat  would  be  of  more  yalue  to  ub  tiuuL  the  writiBgi 
of  HerodotoB,  .SsehyliiB,  or  Pliny.  The  works  of  modem  poeli 
teem  with  illoBtrations  drawn  from  the  idea  that  invisible  mtel- 
ligencee  are  in  the  midst  of  ns.    The  immortal  Milton  saja :— * 

'*  MiUiooB  of  BpiritiMl  bangs  walk  iht  earth, 
Both  when  we  sleep  and  when  we  wake." 

TeimyBon  writes  :— 

"  Dare  I  aaj 
No  fpirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  ataja  hun  from  hb  native  land, 
Where  firat  he  walked  when  dasp'd  in  olsy?" 

And  liOBgfellow  sings  :— 

*'  Then  the  forma  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloyed,  the  true-hearted, 
Come  and  Tiait  mo  oo^  mon^'' 

^Hme  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  many  apparently  well-authenti- 
cated records  of  supernatural  appearances  which  hare  been  wit- 
nessed in  both  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  slmost  erery  family 
has  its  apparition,  or  ffhost-story,  which  tlie  members  of  the  faanly 
are  afraid  to  relate.  Test  they  be  thought  superstitious  and  weak- 
minded. 

It  eannot  be  denied  that  while  the  msjority  of  scientific  minds 
reject  with  scorn  all  tales  of  the  extra-natural  or  super-mundane,  the  * 
great  heart  of  humanity  recognizes  these  stories,  and  feels  that  in 
them  there  must  be  an  element  of  truth.  In  attempting  to  defend 
the  affinnatiye  of  the  proposition,  that  "  modem  spiritual  manifes- 
tationa**  are  genuine,  X  snaU  refrain  from  trarelling  over  the  wide 
field  of  corroborative  evidence  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Mrs.  Crowe's  "  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  Hewitt's  *'  Visits  to  Ee- 
markable  Places,"  Dale  Owen's  "Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  of 
Another  World,"  Spicer's  "  Sights  and  Sounds,"  &c ,  &c.,  and  shall 
confine  mvself  to  those  occurrences  of  modem  date  that  are  testified 
to  by  well-known  and  credible  witnesses,  living  in  our  midst,  and 
who  will  gladly  afford  us  every  facility  for  testing  to  the  utmost 
the  statements  they  adduce,  and  for  the  truthfulness  of  which  they 
vouch. 

Our  knowledge  of  facts  is  principally  derived  from  two  sources, 
iTis.— -personal  observation,  and  the  testimonies  of  others ;  and  no 
fjftct,  however  strange^  apparently  impossible,  and  oopoaed  to  our 
previous  experience,  shoma  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  investigation 
or  credence,  if  it  be  supported  by  a  large  amount  of  testimony,  given 
by  credible  and  competent  witnesses.  It  should  farther  lie  TOme 
in  mind,  during  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  natural  and  spiritual  laws  is  exc^eedin^ly  limited ;  that  daily 
we  are  rejecting  old,  and  receiving  new  theories ;  and  that  no  man, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  prudence,  would  hazard  his  reputation 
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by  saying  tliat  phenomena,  however  strange,  and  apparently  anta- 
gonistic to  onr  previous  knowledge,  are  impossible.  Evidence  is 
cUmnlative;  and  if  there  be  separate,  independent,  and  unbiased 
testimonies  to  the  trath  of  the  phenomena  l  am  about  to  describe, 
that  is  another  reason  why  such  evidence  should  not  be  uncere- 
moniously rejected. 

The  limited  space  allotted  to  discussion  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine  renders  it  imperative  that  I  give  merely  an  "  abstract 
and  brief  chronicle*'  of  the  origin,  nrogreas,  and  various  phases  of 
the  phenomena  connected  with  Moolem  Spiritualism.  Those  who 
desire  full  information  are  referred  to  Adiu  Ballou's  excellent  work 
on  "  Spiritual  Manifestations,"  price  Is. ;  the  Spiritual  Magazine, 
published  monthly,  price  6d.,  or  any  of  the  scores  of  books,  pam- 

Shlets,  and  newspapers  published  in  illustration  and  defence  of 
fodern  Spiritualism. 

The  first  regularly  recorded  modern  Spiritual  Manifestation 
occurred  in  the  year  1834,  in  Canandiagua,  New  York,  and  recurred 
in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1836.  Many  remarkable 
occurrences  took  place  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Dods,  the  origin  of 
which  was  never  discovered.  In  the  village  of  Hydesville,  New 
York,  there  was  a  house  occupied,  in  1846,  oy  Mr.  Weekman,  and 
in  1847  it  passed  into  the  occupation  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Fox.  Mys- 
terious noises  were  frequently  heard  in  this  house,  much  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  family.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mrs. 
Fox's  Journal,  on  the  evening  of  March  21st,  1848 : — "  My  husband 
had  not  gone  to  bed,  when  we  first  heard  the  noise  this  evening. 
I  knew  it  from  all  other  noises  I  had  ever  heard  in  the  house. 
My  daughter,  who  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  said,  in  sport,  *  Now,  just 
do  as  I  do, — count  one— two — three— four,  striking  one  hand  upon 
another.'  The  blows  which  she  made  were  repeated.  She  began 
to  be  startled.  I  said,  '  Coimt  ten,'  and  then  it  made  ten  strokes, 
or  noises.  I  then  asked  if  it  was  a  spirit?  and  if  it  was,  to  give 
two  sounds.  I  heard  two  sounds  as  soon  as  the  words  were 
spoken." 

In  the  foregoing  extract,  abridged  from  the  record  of  Mrs.  Fox,  we 
have  a  sketch  of  the  first  faint  indications  of  direct  modem  inter- 
course with  the  world  of  spirits,  which  is  now  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  inquiring  minds  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Extraordinary 
phvsical  and  psychological  manifestations  followed  each  other  in 
qiiick  succession ;  and  in  a  few  months,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
three  or  four  localities,  they  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  American  States.  Mediums  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and 
thousands,  from  all  classes  of  society,  were  weekly  added  to  those 
who  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  spirituality 
of  their  origin.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  manifes- 
tations increased  in  nomber  and  variety ;  and  in  addition  to  those 
which  consisted  merely  of  responses  to  questions  produced  by 
tables  risinff  and  rappmg  on  the  floor,  to  indicate  letters  pointed 
out  on  the  uphabet,  or  expressed  v»va  voce,  there  occurred  knockings 
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on  the  tables,  cliairs,  floors,  and  walls  of  tke  rooms,  &o.,  the 
knockings  being  beard  in  places  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one 
present.  The  rising  of  tables  entirely  from  the  floor,  and  the 
dancing  of  the  same  in  the  air,  the  hanas  of  the  operators  bein^^  on 
the  tops  of  the  tables  ;  ringing  of  beUs ;  knotting  of  handkerchiefs ; 
pnlling  of  clothes  ;  pinching  of  the  bodies  of  those  in  the  rooms  ; 
tables,  chairs,  &c.,  moving  without  contact,  and  quite  beyond  the 
influence  of  mediums  and  spectators ;  writinfj  automatically  by  the 
medium ;  independent  spirit  writings, — no  visible  persons  or  thing 
tovLchinf^  either  pencil  or  paper ;  music  played  on  guitars,  concer- 
tinas, pianos,  &c. — no  one  touching  the  keys  or  strings  of  the 
instruments ;  appearances  of  spirit  hands,  such  hands  occasionally 
shaking  those  or  the  persons  forming  the  circles ;  spirit  drawing, 
by  automatic  action,  through  mediums ;  trance,  and  impressional 
speaking ;  ponderous  bodies,  such,  for  example,  as  tables  and  chairs, 
floating  in  the  air, —-and  not  only  without  any  visible  person  qr 
agent  aiding  their  flight,  but  when  full-grown  men  sat  down  upon 
tnem,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  movements, — on  several 
occasions,  tables,  chairs,  and  men,  have  floated  about  the  rooms; 
spelling  out  the  names  of  long  series  of  persons  living  in  this  world, 
and  those  who  have  departed  to  the  spirit  world;  forwarding  of 
communications  to  very  distant  places,  and  almost  immediately 
returning  with  messages  that  weeks  aflej  have  been  verified ; — these, 
and  myriads  of  other  occurrences,  have  taken  place  without  any 
mechanical  contrivance  or  collusion,  and  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances, — the  great  majority  of  the  mediums  being  private 
and  unprofessional.  These  extraordinary  phenomena  continue  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  the  States  of  America.  Mr.  Eobert 
Chambers,  who  has  recently  visited  the  United  States,  says: — 
"  There  are  now  two  millions  of  Spiritualists  in  America,  and  they 
8up{K>rt  fourteen  papers,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  adv^ocacy  of 
Spiritualism."  Judges,  senators,  men  of  science,  and  theologians, 
have  investigated  the  phenomena,  and  so  far  as  my  reading  extends, 
I  have  not  l^en  able  to  ascertain  that  any  single  person  Jias  fully 
investigated  them,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tnat  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  names  of  Professor  Hare,  Dr.  Bush,  Judge  Edmonds, 
Senator  Tallmadge,  Rev.  C.  Beecher,  Dr.  Dexter,  and  Professor 
Rogers,  may  be  quoted  as  those  of  gentlemen  of  elevated  talent  and 
position  in  America,  who  have  investigated,  and  defend  the  genuine- 
ness of  modern  Spiritual  Manifestations.  In  England,  the  subject 
has  not  excited  quite  so  much  attention,  and  the  majority  of  inves- 
tigators have  pursued  their  inquiries  in  private.  The  following 
well-known  Englishmen  have  acknowledged  themselves  believers 
in  the  phbnohbka,  and  the  majority  of  them  believe  in  the  spiritu- 
ality of  their  origin : — Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Professor  De  Morgan, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Gully,  Dr.  CoUyer,  Mr.  W.  Howitt.  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers,  Mr.  R.  Bell,  Mr.  Newton  Crosslsnd,  Mr.  B. 
Coleman,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Wilkinson,  and  thousands  of  other  equally  credible  and  com- 
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petent  obflerven.  The  leading  facts,  bo  far  as  regards  phjBieal 
mnifestationa,  will  be  found  clearly  described  in  an  article  in  the 
(hmkUl  Magazine  for  Auffust,  1860,  the  title  of  which  is,  "  Facta 
Stzttnger  than  Fiction,"  the  writer  being  Mr.  Bobert  Bell,  author 
of  the  "  Annotated  Edition  of  the  Poets. 

If  the  phenomena  I  hare  related,  and  those  which  are  described  in 
the  works  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  true,  the  question  arises.  How 
ue  they  to  be  accounted  forP  Many  persons,  who  have  not  fully 
examined  the  subject,  hare  professed  to  account  for  them  by  reference 
to  muscular  pressure,  tiie  cracking  of  joints  and  muscles,  mechanical 
art,  electricity,  mesmerism,  clairyoyance,  odyle,  biology,  automatic 
eerebnl  action,  udcnown  natural  laws.  Of  the  number  who  hare 
fully  examined  the  subject,  tiie  Fast  majority  beliere  the  phenomena 
sre  produced  by  direct  agency  proceeding  from  the  mhabitants 
of  the  spiritual  world ;  and  a  few  believe  them  to  be  the  result  of 
occult  and  yet  undisooyered  natural  mundane  laws.  To  justify 
bofief  in  the  remarkable  statements  just  made,  erery  intelligent  and 
oantious  reader  will  require  a  large  amount  of  evidence.  Ail  muat 
ftel  that  the  more  extraordinary,  imexpected,  and  improbable  any 
ifcatement  is,  the  sreater  the  amount  of  evidence  is  required,  in 
order  to  justify  bdief  in  it.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
question  at  issue;  and  any  person  wno  believes  tlie  above  phe- 
nomcKoa,  without  serious  exammation,  and  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  evidence,  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  model  of  credulity.  ^ 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has,  after  eight  gears'  closoinvestigation, 
recently  arrived  at  the  conriction  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
phenomena,  which  are  popularly  termed  "  Spiritual  Manifestations," 
sore  produced  by  invisible  and  mtelli^ent  agents ;  in  other  words — 
b^  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  further  holds 
himself  ready  to  reply  to  all  objections  ur^ed  against  this  theoxy, 
^od  IB  prepiured  to  give  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
aome  of  the  extraor£naiy  phenomena  to  which  reference  has  been 
laade. 

Those  who  intend  to  defend  the  negative  side  of  this  quesldon, 
are,  before  committing  themselves  to  any  expression  of  opinion, 
respectfully  recommended  to  investigate  tne  pnenomena  they  pro- 
pose to  condemn,  and  to  write  from  the  stana-point  of  experience, 
rather  than  from  iha,t  of  prejudice.  T.  P.  B. 

"  Thbss  are  more  thin^  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than 
pre  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy" — a  fact  experienced  daily  by 
every  thoughtfid  observer.  Hardly  a  moment  passes  in  the  life  of 
•By  man  of  ordinary  capacity  or  observation  timt  does  not  mroduee 
aome  novd  impression,  some  new  aspect  of  thought  or  piiase  of 
things,  or  give  birth  to  some  new  iaea.  Our  province  is  to  live 
and  learn ;  and  every  man  of  mark  or  mind  does  so,  gleaning  the 
leiioiu  of  Hfe  as  he  pursues  ^e  pilgrimage.    6elf-abn^g«tion  and 
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the  qoality  of  humility  wee  gMserally  the  indicatioiiB  of  tme  mat- 
neoB.  How  frequently  has  this  been  demonstrated  hj  the  ermence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  adeemed  this  or  any  other 
eovBtry.  Even  the  sreat  Newton  declared,  when  drawing  towards 
the  dose  of  his  earthly  coarse,  and  notwithstanding  the  acknow- 
ledged profundity  of  ms  acquirements  and  the  great  extent  of  hia 
reeearoBes ;  when  he  caime  to  reyiew  the  past,  and  to  glanee  at  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  possible  future  inveetigation,  he  was  led 
to  exclaim  that  '*  he  appeared,"  in  his  own  humble  and  adf-depre- 
ffiathig  estimation,  "  to  nare  been  like  a  child,  picking  up  peboles 
on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  vast  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  unexplored 
ooion  him." 

But  it  does  not  b^  any  means  follow  that  because  our  capaoitbes 
«re  necessarily  limited,  bounded  by  the  eeneuous  and  the  finite, 
that  we  aro,  therefore,  to  forego  aH  epeeulation — that  we  are  to 
believe  only  in  the  existence  of  what  we  can  see  and  feel ;  our  care 
must  be  that  of  a  wise  ejection  of  the  facts  and  deductions  to  whieh 
we  give  assent.  If  we  cannot  grasp  all,  are  we,  therefore,  to  take  in 
any  t  and  by  giving  the  reins  to  our  credufity,  to  receive  as  gospel 
the  nostrums  prq^ounded  by  every  ^atic  or  interested  adventurer  P 
Speculation  is  the  pioneer  of  thought ;  only  let  us  see  to  it  that  the 
oonduaions  evolved,  and  claiming  our  aasentt  are  based  on  common 
aenae,  sound  philosophy,  and  revelation.  , 

To  come  down  to  the  hour  in  which  we  write,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  instance  of  modem  credulity  is  to  be  fouaa  in  the  eredenoe 
swarded  by  a  goodly  number  of  persons,  including  many  of  more 
than  average  intelligence, — ^in  the  **  notion  "  denominated  "  Spiri- 
tualism," which  seems  to  be  akin  to,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  in, 
the  "table-turning  "  movement  of  an  earlier  day. 

America — the  country  in  whidi  "  notions  "  the  most  autri  find  a 
ooof^nial  home—was  the  theatre  upon  which  the  table-moving 
mania  was  first  launched.  In  ]849,  Anne  Leah  Fish,  and  Margaret 
and  Catiiarine  Fox,  sisters,  formed  a  religious  sect — ^influenced, 
ips,  by  the  want  of  a  novelty — Mormonism  having  taken  its 
to  the  Salt  Lake.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  sect  was 
on  the  14th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Misses  Fox 
only  appealing.'  From  some  cause,  Miss  Fish  ceased  to  hold  eon- 
neoCion  with  the  Spiritutdisis,  the  name  by  which  the  Misses  Fox 
cboee  to  be  designated ;  the  reason  assigned  being  that  they  held 
oommunion  witii  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  These  spirits  intimatod 
l^eir  approach  by  a  rumbling  noise,  and  also  by  a  rotatory  motion 
of  the  tables  around  which  believers  and  the  conjured  spirits  took 
their  places.  At  the  meeting  on  the  14th  the  rumbling  noise  and 
motion  of  the  taUes  took  pla^,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Margaret 
and  Catharine.  Those  assembled  were  so  impressed  by  the  pheno- 
mena, that  they  at  once  appointed  a  commission  to  ascertain  whether 
any  fraud  had  been  practised.  A  favourable  report  was  returned. 
A  second  commission,  however,  was  appointed,  composed  entirety 
of  lemales,  who  submitted  the  Misses  Fox  to  a  noBiite 
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bat  wiihoat  the  discoreiy  of  any  mechanical  agent  to  account  far 
the  phenomena.  Thanks  to  these  inqairies,  the  SpiriiuaUiU  in- 
creased in^  numhert ;  so  that,  in  1842,  on  the  occasion  of  a  genenl 
meetinsr,  eight  hundred  believers  in  the  spiriU  assembled  together. 
Notwiwstandiog  the  *'  nonsense  "  of  the  thing,  the  rambliDg  noise 
and  whirling  tables  were  looked  npon  by  some  as  demonstrated 
facts — especially  when  the  tables  were  innaenced  by  those  nnoon- 
neoted  with  the  sect.  The  rambling  noise  was  said  to  be  a  secret 
patent  onljr  to  the  two  sisters  and  a  few  adepts. 

From  tms  time  table-moving  was  recognised  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England.  It  was  made  tne  subject  of  investigation  oy  men  of 
probity  and  honour,  and  qualified  for  the  task  by  scientific  attain- 
ments. They  accounted  for  the  phenomena  by  attributing  the 
moving  of  the  tables  to  the  action  of  electricity  passinf^  round  the 
table  through  the  bodies  of  those  who  surrounded  it — that  the 
action  of  the  current  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  the  table ; 
and  that  the  motion  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the  nervous 
strength  of  the  sitters. 

Dr.  And^,  A  physician  of  firemen,  was  the  first  to  publish  in  the 
Qaxette  d^Augnwrg  the  results  he  had  obtained  on  the  subject. 
His  description  of  table*movin{^  has  been  more  or  less  adopted  as 
the  solution  of  the  phenomena  m  England.  One  writer,  the  author 
of  "  Pjractical  Instructions  in  Table  Moving,'*  enumerates  certain 
conditions  which  are  necessary  to  secure  success.  He  has  devoted 
considerable  portions  of  his  book  to  the  examination  of  the  influence 
of  eanstiiuiian,  age,  eex.  Hate  o/*  keaUk^  dieeaie,  a^yuired  ffredie* 
•position,  temper,  aniipatkiee,fieUnge  qf  haired,  affection^  and  eduea* 
turn.  What  "  education  "  can  have  to  do  with  the  mere  passive 
transmission  of  the  electric  or  any  other  fluid,  the  author  does  not 
care  to  enlighten  his  readers.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  body 
of  peer  or  peasant  is  positivef  and  when  brought  in  contact  wiUi  a 
current  of  electricity,  serves  to  conduct  it  to  some  other  body  or 
object.  The  current  does  not  stop  to  inquire  if  the  heade  of  the 
bodies  of  such  conductors  have  been  educated  or  otherwise. 

The  conclusion  of  these  '*  Practical  Instructions  "  contains  direc- 
tions for  riding  on  a  broomstick*  The  conditions  of  this  latest 
marvel  are  couched  thus : — "  The  ^pogj^f  in  whidi  we  live  seems 
every  day  to  produce  fresh  wonders.  While  a  professor  was  assist- 
ing at  an  experiment  of  table-moving  the  other  day,  the  thought 
struck  him  to  seiurch  whether  there  was  any  real  foundation  for  the 
legend  which  we  call  the  Walpurgisnacht  (St.  Yaoborg's  night). 
Do  not  laogh,  reader,  but  let  us  inquire;  and  while  we  are  aboat 
to  lift  a  comer  of  the  veil  which  conceals  Nature  firom  us,  let  us  not 
be  afraid  to  look  into  its  mysterious  recesses.  He  wondered 
whether  it  were  ppssible  to  ride  on  a  broomstick !  To  make  this 
experiment,  take  a  common  broomstick,  and  cover  one  end  with  a 
sheet  of  silyered,  and  the  other  with  a  sheet  of  gold  paper ;  foL  to 
each  end  a  little  hook,  to  which  attach  a  small  metal  cham,  or  metal 
chord  of  a  harp  or  pianoforte*  choosing  a  copper  rather  than  a  steel 
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one.  The  experimenter,  dreieed  in  a  woollen  jacket  next  his  Bkin, 
places  himself  across  the  stick,  and  passes  the  chain  orer  his  left 
shoulder ;  then  taking  a  fox's  brush  in  his  right  hand,  he  whips  ^e 
end  of  the  stick. 

"Alter  two  hours'  exercise,  sometimes  eren  in  twenty  minutes, 
the  experimenter  is  sensible  of  being  carried  upwards,  wnioh  sensa- 
tion, once  produced,  augments  gradually. 

*'  For  the  full  success  of  this  experiment,  it  is  necessair  that  the 
experimenter  should  imitate  the  morements  by  which  a  rider 
restrains  a  horse  in  a  gallop." 

Can  the  force  of  credulity,  of  a  prurient  imagination,  go  farther  P 

The  folly  of  this  humbug  hss,  however,  if  possible,  Men  furrier 
increased  by  the  support  which  it  has  received  from  those  who 
should  have  been  the  first  to  decry  and  sunpress  it.  A  pamphlet 
before  us  is  entitled,  "  Table-toming ;  Uie  Devil's  Modem  Master- 
nieoe.  Being  the  result  of  a  course  of  experiments.  By  the  Eer. 
K.  8.  Godfrey.  S.C.L.,  of  Catharine  Hsll,  Cambridge,  and  Incum- 
bent of  Wortley,  Leeds,  author  of  '  Table  Moving  Tested,'  &c. 
*  Hear  me  when  I  speak,  and  after  that  I  have  spoken,  work  on.' " 
The  man  that  can  read  the  hash  which  this  rev.  gentleman  has 
compounded,  and  not  moek  at  the  deductions  drawn,  and  reasons 

SVen,  must  be  utterly  void  of  common  sense.  The  absurdity  of 
ese  deductions  is  apparent  at  the  first  sight :  if  the  Devil  has  the 
power  to  manifest  nmiself  in  moving  tables,  why  does  he  not 
develop  himself  in  other  wm  P  And  why  does  he  manifest  him- 
self in  this  strange  fashion  r  Are  the  hearts  of  men  set  in  them 
more  firmly  to  do  evil  P  Are  they  thereby  predisposed  to  act  move 
wickedly,  and  hence  more  likely  to  swell  the  numbers  of  his  king- 
dom P  Could  it  be  demonstrated  that  these  table  freaks  originatml 
with  the  Devil,  of  a  certainty  his  power  would  be  lessened,  and  the 
number  of  his  followers  reduced.  There  are  great  numbers  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Deril ;  many  such  living  dissolute 
and  wicked  lives.  It  must  be  the  interest  of  the  Devil  to  allow 
them  to  continue  in  their  delusion,  not  to  rouse  them  to  the  fact  of 
his  existence ;  this  would  surely  have  but  one  tendency — to  induce 
them  "  to  take  heed  to  their  ways."  Twenty  pages  of  the  pamphlet 
are  filled  with  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  rev. 
gentleman's  comments,  in  proof  of  the  power  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Devil.  One  quotation  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
logic  used. 

"  Nor  do  we  stop  even  here ;  for  the  apostle  Paul  says  to  the 
Ephesians,  'Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  wd,  that  ye  may  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
fieeh  and  olood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  tnis  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places.'  Here,  then,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  our  anta- 
gonists are  '  principalities,' '  powers,'  *  the  rulera  of  the  darkness  of 
tnis  world,'  and  '  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places ;'  and  that  these 
powers  are  aU  evil  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  tneir  being  antagonistie 
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to  tiioge  who  aro  dad  in  iiie  '  srmoiir  of  God.'  Tiik,  then,  u  the 
power  of  Satan ;  these  the  armiee  he  can  bring  agamat  ub  ;  these 
the  apies  by  whieh  he  gama  intoUigenoe,  the  agents  by  whom  he 

Would  not  the  statement  of  Panl  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  the 
•personal  power  of  the  Devil  was  confined — "  we  wrestle  not  afiradnat 
nesh  and  blood/'  and  that  the  Satanic  power  was  only  manifeBted 
•piritnally" — ^^  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  "P  Bat  the 
4Hithor  of  this  brochure  will  have  it  otherwise.  He  will  have  it 
"  spiritual  wickedness  "  in  table  moTing ! — a  deduction  which  wonld 
be  highly  amusing,  if  it  was  not  so  nitisrble.  The  book  oonolades 
irith  much  vehement  denanoiation  ot  those  who  are  incredulous  of 
^e  Satanic  agency — the  author  telling  his  readers  that  he  is  foreBiiy 
rembkded  of  we  words  of  Jesus,  -^"l(ftAey  hear  not  Moeee  and  the 
prophets  J  neither  teill  they  he  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead"  The  passage  being  printed  in  small  capitals  teUs  the  reader 
iiuKt  the  author  believes  one  has  risen  from  the  dead — and  they  do 
not  believe !  a  deduction  somewhat  different  to  that  Hrawn  by  the 
"Ber,  W.  C.  Itagee,  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  in  his  sermon 
entitled,  "  Talking  to  Tables  a  Great  Folly  or  a  Great  Sin."  fie 
•elects  the  same  passi^  upon  which  to  found  his  discourse,  and 
argues  from  it  that  it  is  dear  that  one  will  not  rise  from  the  dead. 
**  You  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  hear  them ;  there  is  as  much 
evidence  and  as  much  teaching  as  God  sees  good  for  you."  He 
fttrther  adds, — "  We  have  our  Bibles ;  these  are  all  the  revektioos 
God  intends  that  we  should  have,  and  they  are  enough ;  to  reoave 
nuMPe  would  be  useless— 4o  wish  for  more  would  be  a  sin."  And 
ooncludes  veer  appositely — ^  It  has  been  affirmed  that  it  is  posaiblie, 
for  any  one  who  pleases,  oy  laying  his  hands  upon  a  table  in  a  cect«n 
manner,  to  evoke— some  say — the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  others  the 
spirits  of  devils,  and  to  hold  long  conversaitions  wil^  them ;  and 
several  of  these  allegjed  conversations  haTs  been  published  with 
details  more  or  less  mmute  as  to  the  way  of  carrying  them  on.  To 
-me,  so  far  from  proving  that  anv  Satanic  or  supemataral  apency  has 
been  at  work,  the  facts  which  they  seem  to  prove  most  satnfiietorihr 
«re  that  there  is  nothing  either  supernatural  or  even  unacoountabfe 
in  the  matter.  I  say  either  supernatural  or  unaccountable ;  for  I 
would  remind  you  thAt  there  is  a  great  difference  between  these  two 
words.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  we  cannot  account  for  a 
fact,  that  it  is,  thertfore,  supernatural,  but  merely  that  its  cause  is 
not  yet  known  to  us.  It  does  not  follow,  because  we  cannot  sssign 
ft  natural  cause  for  an  event,  that  none  such  exists."  This  rtfrr 
rational  opinion  is  met  by  another  rev.  gentleman,  the  Bev.  K. 
€Kllson,  curate  of  Lyncomoe  and  Widcomoe,  Bath,  who  construots 
a  propositicm  the  converse  of  this,  in  his  pamphlet,  "  Table-talkinff ; 
Disclosures  of  Satanie  Wonders  and  Prophetic  Signs,  a  Word  tor 
the  Wise."  He  says,—"  I  feel  bound  to  declare  that  living  agenef , 
possessing  not  only  power,  but  int^igenee,  was  infused  into  toe 
teUe,  or  oonneofeedwith  the  table  in  jomo  mysterious  maiiaer;  UkaA 
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it  was  a  Hying  agency  foreign  to  onrselyes,  independent  of  onr  will 
or  mind,  and  often  acting  entirely  in  opposition  to  our  conceptions 
or  anticipations.  But  ir  it  be  a  liring  agency  it  mnst  be  spiritual, 
because  inyisible.  And  if  spiritoiil,  then  Satanic,  for  the  spirits 
acknowledged  that  they  were  sent  by  Satan ;  and  one  spirit  con- 
fessed that  he  was  sent  to  deceive  and  ensnare  us.  We  are  enter- 
ing, without  a  doubt,  upon  the  final  struf^gle.  We  haye  all  alike 
slumbered,  and  it  is  tune  to  awake.  '  llie  day  of  thy  watchman 
and  yisitation  cometh.'  The  spirits  of  deyils  working  miracles  are 
already  gone  forth.  Hence  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God 
Ahnisnty  is  at  hand.  The  Lord  may  be  permittinc  these  present 
naB^stfttioM  to  awaken  His  pec^le,  and  prepare  them  iot  what  is 
somiag." 

The  **  final  struggle  '*  has  been  the  fayooiite  theme  of  fiunt- 
hesrted  beings  thsae  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  talking  of  it  often 
takes  the  plsoe  of  preparing;  oorselyes  tor  it.  Should  sueh  an  idea 
take  hoUL  of  a  nraon's  mmd,  it  would  be  the  same  as  euttiag  in 
twain  the  nerves  o£  energy,  aod  putting  a  stop  to  glonona  sn^er- 
prises  which  mse  ealouUiea  for  centuries  yet  to  oome.  But  if  we 
are  entering  np<m  the  "  final  struggle,"  and  this  spiritual  phenomena 
is  iffDof,  supposing  the  agency  tone  Satanic,  would  it  not  be  Satan 
fiehting  agaust  Satui,  as  it  would  be  eyident  that  ezposmre  would 
fiwow  a  knowledfl»  of  his  axisteaoe  and  power? 

The  faot  that  Wittiam  Howitt,  that  6«ozg0  Thompson,  and  man 
of  undoubted  intelligence,  eiye  ear  and  eredenee  to  spirit  manifes- 
iaticHis,  is  proof  that  <^  belieye  in  them,  but  no  proof  of  thnr 
tmth.  We  require,  if  we  aiigua  aad  reason— *aa  we  ought  to  argne 
and  reason — upon  the  inductiye  method,  to  haye  the  reasonableness 
of  the  manifestations  demonstrated.  If  God  permits  the  manifesta- 
tions, why  diould  they  not  be  done  in  oven  day  P  Why  should  ther 
aot  be  of  use  in  disclosing  fa<^  in  relatioa  to  tb«  unseen  worla, 
zriatiye  and  rdiiable ;  things  in  relation  to  this  world  desired  and 
importaa:^  and*  not  merely  what  spirit  manifestations  now  are,  upon 
tke  shewing  of  the  medusms,  a  mere  [dagrthiag  and  a  pastime  P 
The  aumeroos  tricks  and  frauds  played  upon  poor  humanity  shoald 
make  us  chary  in  receiying  as  truth  statements  which  eonyulse  and 
confound  the  harmoay  and  order  of  the  oreation :  which,  indeed, 
exoept  perfectly  truthfal,  must  tend  to  the  deatruction  <^  those 
fimaaatioDS  upon  which  we  haye  hitherto  depended  as  the  fiat  of 
the  Most  High. 

In  the  furaier  diaoussion  of  this  subject,  it  would  be  well  to 
oonsider  the  amount  of  oiedenoe  due  to  Mr.  Home  sad  his  startling 
iev>elations,  as  chnmicled  in  "Gomhill ; "  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
Naden  of  the  ''British  C<mtro<remalist,"  wUitkmk,  as  weU  as  Aaar, 
#yeb  if  they  should  not  &s2msm.  J.  JoHVSOir. 
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WAS   THE   SECESSION  OF  THE  FEEE  CHUBCH  OF 

SCOTLAND  JUSTIFIABLE? 

AFFISHATITE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Thb  religions  history  of  Scotland  during  the  last  two  centuries 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instmotiTe  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  Since  the  blessed  Bevolation  of  1688,  or,  at  least, 
shortly  after  it,  every  party  has  been  allowed  that  noble  birthright 
of  humanity — ^liberty  of  conscience;  and  through  this  liberty  of 
conscience  has  arisen  many  a  glorious  truth,  which  the  boasted 
acts  of  *'  uniformitr,"  whetner  of  Popery  or  Protestantism,  would 
have  stifled  in  the  oirth.  This  introauced  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  Scotland,  hj  throwing  open  the  prison-doors  to  many  a  paUid 
captive,  proclamiing  liberty  to  many  a  free-bom  Briton,  and  rousing 
a  more  genend  spirit  of  inquiry  on  religious  inatters.  The  Estab- 
lished Church,  however,  though  just  emerged  from  a  period  of 
oppression  and  suffering,  soon  formed  a  fHendly  alliance  with,  nay, 
a  most  humiliating^Kn^MfMm  toward,  the  civil  power.  It  assumed, 
too,  a  tone  of  haughty  defiance  towards  all  those  who  seemed  in 
aoy  way  to  trample  upon  its  statutes,  or  disobey  its  commands. 
The  Church  was  at  one  with  the  State ;  not  as  a  different,  indepen- 
dent institution,  the  one  under  the  government  of  the  King  of 
heaven,  the  other  under  that  of  the  Kmg  of  Britain,  but  at  one  as 
being  united  with  it,  or  rather  as  beinff  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  State  wrought  out  its  designs.  Men  were  not  wantinjE^,  how- 
ever, at  this  crisis,  any  more  than  they  are  at  any  <fther  crisis  when 
required,  to  protest  against  these  haughty  assumptions,  persecuting 
measures,  and  genertu  corruption  of  the  State  Eirk ;  and  though 
loth  to  leave  the  church  of  their  fathers — that  church  to  which  they 
had  dedicated  themselves,  and  which  they  had  striven  with  all  their 
miffht  to  reform— duty  in  their  balances  weighed  heavier  than  the 
gold  of  the  State,  and  the  preaching  of  evangelical  Christianity 
afforded  them  more  pleasure  than  the  fawnings  of  a  corrupt  assembly. 
Sterling  men  these !  who,  rather  than  see  Uie  popular  rights  tram- 
pled upon — rather  than  witness  the  people  of  Scotland  starring  on 
the  dry  bones  of  Arianism,  raised  the  standard  of  Dissent,  and  cast 
themselves  on  the  voluntary  liberality  of  the  people.  To  their 
influence  on  ministers  and  people,  Scotland  owes  muck  of  her  glonr, 
and  this  influence  had  a  most  material  effect  in  the  secession  of  the 
fVee  Church,  one  hundred  years  afterwards. 

The  Church,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  far  from 
presenting  that  pleasing  spectacle  of  unity  which  can  enable  it  to> 
adopt,  to  any  great  extent,  the  aggressive.    Vital  religion,  however^ 
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WBB  there ;  and  Dusenten,  though  diyided  into  so  many  different 
teds,  presented  one  broad  and  united  phalanx  aj^ainst  any  inter- 
ference  or  oppression  whatever  of  the  ciyu  magistrate.  The  General 
Assembly  saw  this,  and  the  "moderates,"  who  had  formerly  taken 
the  lead  m  these  matters,  and  acted  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  ([rorem- 
ment,  having  now  fallen  into  the  minority,  the  eyangelical  party 
determined  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  satisfy  those 
cravings  for  liberty,  especislly  in  the  election  of  their  ministers, 
which  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  by  giving  them  a  similar  right  in 
the  election  of  representatives  in  JParliament,  had  only  tended  to 
excite.  Liberty  is  sweet,  but  "a  little"  liberty  "is  a  dangerous 
thing."  The  battle  for  liberty  commenced  formally  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  *'  Veto  Act "  (1834),  which  provided  that  a  presentee 
conoid  be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  if,  in  rejecting  him, 
ihey  were  "  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive." 

This'  power,  though  considerably  limited,  was  vastly  superior  to 
that  which  the  General  Assembly  had  been  accustomed  to  grant, 
and  was  intended  to  give  the  death-wound  to  Voluntaryism, 
by  preventing  the  diisatisfaction  of  the  people  on  this  subject. 
It  was,  however,  only  forging  the  weapon  which  was  even- 
tually to  level  it  with  the  dust.  The  Veto  Act  was  very  soon 
brought  into  requisition ;  a  presenter  was  rejected,  and  the  people 
thus  practically  defied  tiie  power  of  the  patron.  The  presentee 
and  patron,  however,  were  not  to  be  thus  vetoed,  and  they  quietly 
gave  over  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Civil  Court — the  Court  of 
Session.  The  case  was  eventnally  carried  b^  the  Assembly  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  both  courts  the  decision  was  in  favour  of 
the  presentee,  while  the  General  Assembly  was  declared  to  have 
exceeded  its  powers  in  the  passing  of  the  veto  Act.  It  thus  seems 
not  to  have  Known  the  proper  extent  of  its  powers,  until  it  was 
enlightened  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottennam.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  travel  through  iQl  the  "cases,"  appeals,  committees, 
deputations,  correspondence,  &c.,*  which  followed  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  and  which  immediately  preceded  the  secession  of 
the  Free  Church :  suffice  it  to  a&y,  that  since  the  Veto  Act  was  vetod 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Britain,  Government  was  asked  to  pass 
an  act  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Veto.  It  refused.  The  iNon- 
Intmsionists,  thus  worsted  on  all  hands,  gave  up  the  hopeless  con- 
test, lodged  a  protest,  and,  on  the  18th  May,  1843,  walked  out  from 
that  church  where  they  had  lone  been  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 

The  question  at  the  head  of  uiis  paper  resolves  itself  into  tne  two 
following: — 1st,  Were  the  grounds  of  the  secession  scriptural  and 
jostP  2nd,  Were  they  sufficient  to  justify  the  secession  P  Let  us 
see* 

The  grounds  of  the  secession  are  fully  given  in  the  Protest ;  but 
as  it  would  both  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  consider  these  indi- 

*  For  a  pwtty  foil  deUQ  of  these,  see  "  AnthoritatiTe  Ezpositkm  of  the  Prin- 
dples  of  the  Fns  Chnroh  of  Scotland ;"  and  "  Htmoirs  of  Dr.  Chahncfs,"  vol.  iv. 
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Tidiui%,  we  will  eaKmiiie  the  sin^  ^kMtn&e  on  wlndi  iksy  all 
rest,  viz.,  the  entire  iadependenee  of  the  Ohnroii  in  ite  goyerainent, 
joriidiotion,  and  diBoitMine.  This  qttettioii  woItm,  bo  doobt, 
wamf  minor  ones,  ap^iieaUe  to  pBrticular  ones,  hat  thu  ii  the 
broad  prineiple  of  spuitoal  and  eccleaiflBttcal  kBdeoendenoe,  on 
which  Uiey  all  hinffe,  and  whidi  waa  the  gFOtind  of  tna  leeeaakm. 
It  will  be  obseryea,  tiiat  tMa  has  no  aeeeMaEry  reference  to  cItiI 
eatabliBhmente  of  religion ;  for  while  the'  Free  Church  holda  the 
propriety  of  the  latter  (by  which  it  simply  meaiia  State  endow* 
meats),  it  disdaiaiB  all  fnrther  oonneetion  of  the  Church  with  the 
ciTil  power. 

The  dependence  of  Chnrdi  on  State  is  nnSDriptaral  and  injurious. 
These  ffroands  are  completely  distinct. 

1st,  It  is  nnscriptoral.  The  consideration  of  what  a  ehnreh  is, 
based  on  the  descriptioBS  given  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  showa 
Btuh.  or  any  dependence  to  be  nnscriptoral.  Of  coarse,  it  falls  to 
the  writers  on  the  negative  side  of  this  qneation  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  dependence  of  the  Chordk  on  the  State  fixed  in  Scripture,  and* 
what  is  more  difficult  still,  to  show  how  far  and  how  dose  that 
dependence  is.  Till  this  be  done,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  aoalyxe 
any  particular  passages.  What  we  have  to  advance  in  support  of 
this  position  may  be  considered  more  as  general  principles  deaucible 
fimm  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  New  Testament  church.. 
We  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to  exclude  the  Old  Testament  dietm 
from  having  any  weight  in  the  present  discussion;  if  our  opponents 
resort  to  it,  they  are  welcome  to  it,  oonsoioos,  as  we  are,  t£at  what- 
ever is  found  applicable  to  the  present  discussion  will  be  on  our 
side,  not  on  theirs.  But  as  a  whole,  the  Old  Testament  cfaorch 
polity  was  necessaril^r  so  very  different  from  that  which  any  church 
could  adopt  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  we  think  it  unfair  to 
adduce  ite  authority  to  any  great  extent  on  eidier  side. 

The  churdi  of  the  New  Testament  is  neither  represented  aa 
having  any  connection  with  any  ciril  power,  nor  are  any  directions 
gnyen  as  to  such  a  connection,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 
The  thinff,  in  fact,  is  absurd.  What  is  a  Church  P  Why,  it  is 
simply  a  body  of  men  jointed  together  by  the  bonds  of  cnristian 
union,  and  by  stated  meetings  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  divine 
troth,  publicly  celebrating  the  ordinances  of  their  Heavenly  Master, 
and  reciprocating  tokens  of  brotherlv  kindness.  It  may  be  "  wher* 
ever  two  or  three  are  met  together '  in  Christ's  name,  or  it  may  ba 
within  the  sombre  cathe<fa«l  and  the  fretted  vault ;  but  whatever  its 
limits,  it  is  a  community  by  itself.  It,  too,  claims  a  king — ^a  Kinff 
in  heaven,  not  upon  earth,  a  King  with  a  government  not  phjrsioai 
but  moral ;  reigning  over  the  soul,  not  over  the  body  as  difltinct ; 
with  a  power  of  His  own,  laws  of  His  own,  and  rulers  of  His  own. 
Its  king  is  King  Jesus.  If  we  examine  the  very  constitution  of  a 
State,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  no  connection  with,  and  in  its 
elements,  has  no  oontrol  over,  such  a  commanitv. 

A  State  m  a  mere  matter  of  expediettoy ;  ana  its  mambeis  have. 
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in.  its  proper  odmdition,  the  power  of  makioflr  their  own  hms;  JL 
Church  is  limited  by  no  such  conditione.  A  State  may  or  xaay  nob 
have  ezietfflice,  where  there  is  a  people;  but  when  it  hju  existenoe, 
it  has  an  iodependent  existence ;  it  nas  hiws  of  its  own»  rulers  of  it» 
own,  and  penalties  of  its  own*  To  talk  of  the  power  of  the  Stato^ 
over  the  Cnnroh,  or  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  Papists,  and  talk 
of  the  power  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  is  as  absurd  as  to  speak 
of  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias  OTor  Britain^ 
Both  may  be,  but  they  will  then  stand  in  the  relation  of  oppresses 
and  oppressed.  The  Church  has  as  muoh  ri^t  to  dictate  laws  to 
the  State,  and  enforce  its  obedience,  as  the  State  has  to  the  Chureh. 
Both  are  completely  independent ;  both  rest  on  their  own  distinct 
constitution ;  both  are  responsible  to  their  respeotiTe  kings.  It  is 
just  as  unscriptural  for  the  ciyil  power  of  Britain  to  reyiew  and 
alter  at  pleasure  the  laws,  and  superintend  the  government,  of  other 
kingdoms  oT  this  world,  as  to  take  any  such  power  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus.  Had  the  other  States  of  this  world  no  other  defence  than 
the  Church  possesses  in  its  censures,  yer^r  likely  Britain  would  giyo 
out  that  its  Kings  were  "  to  be  their  nursing-fathers,  and  its  queens 
their  nursing-mothers,"  too.  Such  seems,  &om  the  wh<^e  scope  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  Church ;  and  as 
particular  passages  in  proof  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  we 
would  refer  to  CoL  i.  18 ;  Ephes.  i.  23.  The  genuine  subjects  of 
Christ's  kinffdom  are  bought  with  his  blood,  and  refrenerated  by 
his  Spirit ;  uiese  as  such  are  responsible  to  no  other  king,  aaid  are 
under  no  other  goyemment.* 

In  thus  defending  the  complete  independence  of  the  Chuzck, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  adyooating  the  doctrine  that 
the  ciyil  magistrate  is  to  haye  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  that  he  has  a  yery  great  deal  to  do  with  religion. 
We  ofMir  him  the  Bible ;  that  is  to  be  his  ciyil  directory,  let  him 
base  his  institutions  and  form  his  laws  according  to  Bible  morality ; 
and  though  he  wears  the  sword,  let  him  take  a  deep  interest  in  tiie 
a£Qiirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus ;  for  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  member 
of,  though  not  a  ruler  in  it.  Let  him  "  search  the  Scriptures" 
daily,  and  if  he  should  persuade  himself  to  belieye  that,  as  ciyil 
magistrate,  he  is  to  nurse  the  Chureh  with  the  sword,  he  has  a 
right  to  his  own  opinion;  but  it  is  a  yery  different  question, 
whether,  while  under  the  influence  of  such  hallucination,  he  haa  a 
right  to  act  upon  that  opinion. 

vVould  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  be  allowed  to  inflict  ecolesiastical 
pains  and  penalties  (no  matter  what  they  might  be)  on  the  snbjeets 
of  a  ciyil  kingdom  as  such,  if  he  could  succeed  in  inducing  himself 
to  beheye  that  his  Bible  taught  him  so  P     We  think  not. 

Seeing  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection,  or  scriptural  con* 
nection,  oetween  the  Church  and  the  State,  are  our  opponents  pre** 

*  la  tb«  lan^fiiafre  of  tbMlofsiasSi  Christ's  kiogdom  is  sMantisl  wad  mediatorial; 
the  ona  oomprehtndmg  the  wn^erse,  the  other  ipecisllj  confiiied  to  the  Ghnreh. 
It  is  to  the  Utter  that  we  refer  Ui  these  mnarki. 
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pared  to  take  refuge  in  the  old  estahluhed  argument  of  expediency  ? 
liet  UB  see  what  ground  there  is  here. 

2ndly.  It  is  injurious.  That  all  interference  of  the  Stat«  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  is  injurious  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  peo- 

Sle,  we  do  not  mean  to  amrm ;  for  in  some  cases  the  State  may,  either 
esignedly  or  not,  entirely  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Such  inter- 
ference, of  course,  is  merely  nominal,  and  is,  in  reality,  liberty.  The 
injury  inflicted  on  the  people  by  interference  of  the  State  in  such 
matters  was  the  first  thing  that  roused  the  slambering  spirit  of 
independence.  The  civil  enactments  on  the  dependence  of  the 
Church  might  have  lain  slumbering  on  the  statute  books  for  another 
century,  had  they  not  come  into  collision  with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
But  how  could  Mammon  serve  GodP  The  question  of  injurious  or 
non-injurious  is  one  of  fact,  not  of  probability.  The  facts  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  for  an  inductive  argument ;  and  so  well  known 
are  the}[,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  proceed  further  in  proof  of 
this  position.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland,  especially  during  the  last  century,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  vast  amount  of  business  in  the  way  of  rejection  of  pre- 
sentees and  appointments,  or  reports  of  '*Kiding  Committees," 
whidi  came  beiore  presbyteries,  synod,'  and  assembly.  A  patron 
presented  to  some  parish,  the  presentee  was  rejected,  and,  after 
being  hauled  through  presbytery  and  synod,  was  finally,  by  the 
command  of  the  Assembly,  "  placed  "  in  an  empty  charge  by  a  body 
of  military.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  harrow  up  the  remembrance  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Scotland  by  the  National 
Church,  especially  while  led  by  such  a  man  as  Principal  Bobertson. 
For  a  long  time  a  formal  call  was  not  even  required,  nothing  but  the 
simple  ipse  dixit  of  a  man  who  had  bought  the  spiritual  libe^  of  the 
people  with  gold.  These  cases  proceeded  verj  slowly  through  the 
church  courts,  often  occupying  years,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
parish  was  left  spiritually  destitute ;  and  if  vital  reli^on  existed  at 
all,  it  was  in  spite,  not  because  of,  ecclesiasticsl  assistance.  And 
when  a  presentee  was  ordained,  religion  often  remained  in  its 
dormant  state.  During  the  week,  he  was  busy  in  his  sportsmaa 
capacity,  while  on  sabbath  his  "  moral  harangues  "  were  delivered 
to  an  audience  consisting  of  his  beadle  and  precentor.  Many  are 
the  instances  when  the  manse  kitchen  accommodated  the  pastor 
and  a  few  paupers  who  still  clung  to  the  kirk  of  the  State.  This 
was^  not  universal,  but  it  was  the  general  result  of  at  least  military 
ordinations,  which  were  not  few. 

By  filling  up  those  pictures,  by  tracing  the  results  of  such  a 
system  in  the  public  and  private  conversation  of  those  people  who 
were  bom  to  endure  such  persecution,  the  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  iniurv  which  the  otate,  by  means  of  the  residuary  Church, 
has  done  to  Scotland.  But  thanks  to  the  honoured  names  of  Erskine 
and  Gillespie,  who,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  secessions,  led 
the  way  "  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  Ana  what  were  the  scenes 
which  immediately  preceded  the  disruption  of  1843  P    Many  a 
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jHttri-rendinf  scene  of  the  OTdinatiozis  of  la«t  ceniury  haSt  ao  doubt, 
periflked  wita  the  ecclesiastical  farce  which  gave  it  birUi,  and  our 
forefathers  listened  to  many  a  tale  of  sorrow  which  was  destined 
B0var  to  reach  our  ears.  But  those  enacted  some  twenty  years  ago 
liftve  found  their  historian  in  Dr.  Hanna.  To  his  memoirs  of 
Chalmers,  we  would  refer  the  reader  for  such;  and  haying  z^ad 
and  weighed  their  awful  conseauences,  let  them  say  whether  or  not 
the  interference — the  law-justined  interference — of  the  State  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  Church  has  been  injurious. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  secessions  of  1733  and  1752  differed  from 
that  of  1843  in  thi«^--4hat  while  the  ktter  was  by  reason  of  en^ 
43roachment  of  the  ci^il  power,  the  former  were  on  account  of  the 
deeiBioiifl  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  that  while  the  injury  done 
in  the  latter  case  can  justly  be  traced  to  the  interference  of  the 
State,  that  of  tiie  former  is  referable  only  to  the  Assembly — the 
fieclesiastical  Court.  But  this  is  a  distinction  merely  of  words. 
The  Act  under  which  the  Church  acted  in  both  cases  was  the  same, 
▼IX.,  that  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1712,  which,  in  fact,  only  reviyed  an 
old  Aet  of  1592.  The  scope  of  this  Act  is  plainly  that  which  Lords 
Brougham  and  Cottenham  declared  it  to  be  in  their  opinions  deli- 
vered in  1839,  yiz.,  "  the  absolute  right  of  patronage,  subject  only  to 
the  rejection  of  the  presentee  by  the  adjudication  of  the  jPresby  tery 
£ar  want  of  qualification."  Now,  though  the  leaders  of  the  former 
•aeessions  do  not  appeal  to  Goyemment,  they  still  haye  their  rights 
tnmpled  on  by  the  ciyil  power.  They  were  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  seceders  of  1843  ;  the  former  knew  the  laws  under 
which  they  suflTered ;  they  knew  the  power  which  Goyemment  had, 
end  which  the  Assembly  of  those  days  gare  full  scope  to  operate. 
The  latter  anparently  were  ignorant  of  the  yery  constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  nxed  by  the  laws  of  the  State ;  they  were  unconscious 
that  the  bag  of  gold  which  the  State  yearly  presented  was  granted 
on  such  oonoitions,  and  they  boldly  asserted  that "  from  1688  to  1838 
no  ciyil  power  eyer  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  steps  of  our 
ecclesiastical  procedure,  or  to  meddle  with  our  Establishment  in  aught 
hut  the  temporalities  which  belong  to  her.'*  Strange  language  that, 
after  the  proceedings  of  1712 !  fiut  though  they  did  not  interfere 
in  the  last  century  as  they  haye  done  in  the  present  with  the  steps 
of  the  eodesiasticalprocedure,  the  reason  was  obyious ;  no  occasion 
presented  itself.  Tne  Moderates  were  the  leaders  of  the  General 
Assembly  during  the  last  century,  and  these  were  the  ready  tools 
of  the  £royemment.  Erskine  and  Gillespie  knew  well  that  an 
upeal  to  the  Ciyil  Courts  would  be  useless.  They  had  seen  the 
Act  of  Patronage  restored;  they  knew  the  quarter  whence  that 
restoration  had  proceeded.  Had  the  Assembly  of  1842  been  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Moderates  as  the  Assembly  of  1732  was,  the 
*' Claim  of  Bights"  would  neyer  haye  been  presented  to  Her 
Majesty;  and  the  argument  that  the  Secessions  of  last  century 
wore  not  on  acoodnt  of  the  interference  of  the  State,  but  in  accord- 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  would  neyer  haye  had 
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eren  a  show  of  possibility.  The  Civil  Groyemment  had  interfered ; 
in  the  one  case  it  was  by  means  of  a  parasitical  Assembly,  in  the 
other  it  was  by  an  obedient  Court  of  Session. 

Havinpr  thus  seen  the  great  principle  on  which  the  "Claim, 
Declaration,  and  Protest"  rests,  and  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
Secession  of  the  Free  Church,  it  remains  now  to  be  Seen  whether 
on  such  grounds  ike  Secession  was  justifiable.  This  is  somewhat  a 
formal  part  of  the  argument ;  and,  as  such,  demands  only  a  formal 
consideration.  Can  any  one.  believing  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Church  as  asserted  in  the  "  Claim  of  Eights/'  and  the  ground 
of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  for  one  moment  o&ng  to 
the  State,  and  bow  to  all  its  decisions  P  Is  it  possible  that  men,  .who 
f^  and  acknowledged  no  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  but 
its  own,  could  silently  witness  the  neople  turned  adrifb  from  that 
Church  where  they  and  their  fathers  haa  so  long  worshipped,  because 
they  would  not  acknowledge  one  whom  even  their  untutored  reason 
declared  to  be  unfit  for  breaking  unto  them  the  bread.of  lifeP  Can  we 
suppose  that  men,  acknowledging  no  authority  in  spiritual  matters  but 
Christ's,  could  witness  seven  ministers  declared  by  the  only  authority 
on  earth  to  be  incapable  of  any  ecclesiastical  official  act,  boldly 
demand  admittance  into  a  Church,  and  in  defiance  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly,  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  the  assem- 
bled congregation,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Him  who  declared 
that  the  ''  weapons  of  His  warfare  are  not  carnal,"  proceed  to  obey 
the  commands  of  a  court  which  was  prepared  to  enforce  obedience 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  Truly  not !  Bather  than  thus  allow 
their  rights  as  Christian  men  to  be  trampled  on,  and  the  noblest 
feelings  of  human  nature  to  be  repressed ;  rather  than  thus  allow  their 
Master's  authority  to  be  despised — n^,  defied— they  threw  the 
gaunliet  of  defiance  at  the  feet  of  the  State,  flung  the  gold  bribes 
m  its  face,  and  were  prepared  to  return  to  those  rocky  glens  and 
heath-dad  hills  which  had  formerly  been  the  battle-fidds  of  Scot- 
land's liberty,  and  which  had  so  often  been  reddened  with  the  blood 
of  her  bravest  sons. 

The  Secession,  besides,  did  not  tske  place  till  the  eleventh 
hour ;  they  had  tried  every  constitutional  means,  and  faU^ ;  they 
had  used  meir  own  ecclesiastical  authority ;  they  had  obtained  the 
^iecisions  of  Court  of  Session  and  House  o^  Lords ;  they  had  applied 
to  Whig  GU>vemment  and  to  Tory  Grovemment ;  and  finally  had 
sent  their  Claim  of  Bights  direct  to  Her  Majesty  as  Head  of  the 
State,  whilst  nothing  but  the  ghost  of  liberty  was  ever  presented 
for  their  acceptance.  Then  came  the  day  of  trial,  and,  like  true 
Christians,  th^  chose  the  plain  but  rugged  path  of  duty,  and  left 
the  old  residuary,  never  to  return. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  there  was  a  Secession,  but  that  its  members 
should  ever  have  been  found  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment. 
They,  no  doubt,  had  completely  mistaken  its  constitution ;  but  When 
they  did  fully  discover  it,  they  did  not  flinch  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.    The  fact  of  their  formerly  supporting  me  State  '^'  * 
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is  no  amunent  againBt  the  jvstifiablenMB  of  the  Seoenion*  All  the 
leDffih  that  raeh  an  argpment  c«a  cany  na  is,  that  the  Seoeden  aro 
to  Be  blamed  to  a  certain  extent  in  not  knowinffthe  Telation  of  the 
State  Kirk  to  the  Ciyil  Goremment  of  Great  3ritnn.  The  State 
has  the  ri^ht  of  giving  the  interpretation  of  its  own  laws ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  norelty,  Ac.,  of  the 
law  affecting  patronage,  which  was  the  great  pdmtof  difference,  the 
interpretation  given  oy  their  lordships  does  not  seem  forced*  and 
the  Act  appears  for  a  considerable  period  after  its  rerival  so  tm- 
derstood.  This  being  the  case,  the  assumption  which  the  fVee 
Church  ii  sometimes  accustomed  to  make,  that  it  is  Me  Chnzch  of 
Scotland,  is  plainly  groundless.  The  constitution  of  the  National 
Church  since  1712  is  not  what  they  supposed  it  to  haye  been ;.  and 
in  1843  they  seceded,^*oe»  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
not  to  them.  The  Free  Church  nas  discoyered  experimentally  that  m 
State-goyemed  church  can  neither  be  a  scriptunfnor  a  free  chuich. 
GRie  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  discoyered  this  mnd& 
sooner,  though  in  a  manner  precisely  similar.  It,  howeyer,  did  not 
rest ;  for,  haying  once  ffot  itself  free  frt>m  the  trainmels  of  the  Stats^ 
it  set  itself  to  ascertain  nilljr  the  scriptural  constitution  of  the  Chuioh, 
and  it  has  long  since  amyed  at  the  conclusion  that  a  scripturSl 
church  and  a  free  church  must  not  only  not  be  State-goyerned,  but 
must  not  be  State-paid.  The  Eree  Church,  ever  since  its  secession, 
has  beeo,  inpraeticet  working  out  the  same  scriptural  truth ;  and,  wa 
are  inclined  to  think,  is  rapidly  drifting  to  the  same  conclusion,  t» 
ikeary.  These  two  great  denominations  in  Scotland  haye  now  suo- 
oeeded  in  completely  and  practically  answering  that  long-adyocated 
opinion  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  yoluntary  principle,  and  have 
snown  it  to  be  amply  sufficient  both  for  home  and  foreip;n  operations. 
Yoluntaryism  is  progressing,  and  must  progress ;  rar  it  is  a  part 
of  the  proffress  of  the  human  mind.  It  will  be  a  bright  day  for 
Scotknd  when  these  two  leading  denominations  are  united,  for  then 
will  be  heard  the  noise  of  many  yoiees,  doubly  powerful,  and  doubhr 
indignant  at  such  unjust  and  unscriptural  squandering  of  the  funds 
of  the  national  exchequer;  and  then,  too,  if  not  before  then,  shall 
be  seen  the  desperate  death  struggles  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

A.  G.  A. 

ITBOATiyB  ABTICLX. — II. 

Thi  First  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  met 
20th  December,  1600,  o.8.  It  consisted  of  six  derg^en  and 
thirty-four  elders.  Ten  years  thereafter,  John  Knox,  its  politio 
founder,  was  dead.  Its  prime  principle  was,  that  there  should  be 
a  church  and  a  school  in  each  parish.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of 
1667  settled  its  doctrines ;  and  the  Act  of  the  Batification  of  the 
liberty  of  the  true  Kirk,  1692,  arranged  its  forms  and  order  of 
procedure,  which  is,  briefly — ^lliat  eaui  parish  haying  a  minister 
(derffyman)  shall  also  have  a  Session  or  Council  of  JLaymen,  of 
whicn  the  minister  is  the  Moderator  or  Chairman.    The  minister 
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rn'oevnsil  of  lalargymen  and  diden,  in  %  p^ea  disteiot  The  Prw- 
bfteryModi  drantiM  to  a  kiglier oonrt,  taldoff  in  a hargetan^ of 
-mB  oonrtxy,  oaltei  «  Synod,  aa  well  aa  to  the  ninheat  eonrt  in  Hm 
-Obovoh, — ^Tba  Gbneral  Aaaeittbij.  The  Seaaiona  manage  afl  niatiera 
Xflaling  to  dliiiroh  diacipline  in  the  pariah,  with  aa  afpeal,  in  the 
'tint  iMtaaee,  to  tiie  Preabjteijr,  whoae  fnnotiotta  axe  wider,  and 
-nlale  -ho  the  efcate  of  the  ohnnsh  in  the  district  from  whkli  ita 
Biembem  aaaemhle.  Any  deeiaion  the  Preabytery  nm^  znafae  can 
he  jrferred,  on  appeal,  to  the  Synod,  who  again  axe  enaiged  with 
the  monag^ent  of  all  matteni  rektinff  to  the  Ghmt^  and  ita 
condition  m  the  atieteh  of  land  from  Mioh  ita  depntiea  aie  aent. 
Their  jndioial  fonotiona  are  again  liable  to  the  anpemaion  of  tSie 
Oenaonl  Aaaembiy.  By  theae  gradatioaa  it  ia  benoaed  ffliat  the 
moat  complete  indrridnaliam  ia  oompatible  with  the  oommcn  mnlti- 
tadinam  of  a  Ghnreh;  and  that  due  aafi^goarda  ana  pfo<^ded  aninBt 
•ay  poaaiUe  tycanny,  ezoept  that  of  a  Tirtaal  m^ority  o^  the 
-wnole  Ghmoh. 

The  memhenhip  and  fonetioDB  of  theae  several  cmirta  are  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  eaaetment,  although  aoaewhat  aoftened  in  their 
rigonxB  by  pieoedent,  and  in  practice.  There  are,  altogether,  in 
iiw  Chnrdn  nearly  1^200  pariahea,  84  preabyteriea,  and  16  aynoda. 
The  Genenl  Aaaembly  aieeta  aannalljr  in  Mi^.  Ita  aittiaga  gene- 
sally  laat  a  week  or  ton  daya.  It  ia  a  legaliaed  jndioiSoiy,  or 
Snpveme  Ooort,  in  all  tiiat  lelatea  to  the  apiritoal  aSaira  of  the 
Ghundi,  and  ia  leoogniEed  by  law  aa  poaaeaaed  of  an  incQapntable 
jariadiotien  ao  kmg  aa  ita  prooeedinga  are  conatitoiaonal,  and  con- 
fined within  ita  own  circle  ot  datiea. 

At  ita  foimatian,  the  £noxitea  hoped  to  gain  the  Chnrcih  poaaea* 
■•ionB  of  Hhe  oaatod  BomaniHta,  aa  the  endowmenta  of  t&  new 
•Orardi ;  but  in  this  ther  were  diaapDointed.  In  the  majority^  of 
'inatanoea  ^  aecalar  nooility  aeiaed  tne  land,  and  took  poaaeaaicn 
of  1^  tithea.  The  Crown  beoaaie  the  lesal  holder ;  but  it  granted 
the  naafmot  to  certain  penona,  aa  titiuaza.  Theae  tithea,  which 
in  Scotland  are  caUed  temda,  becanae  kM  for  jiie  behoof  of  tibe 
Church,  were  made  redeemable  at  a  fixed  Taluation,  and  the  nanal 
mode  of  payment  of  clergy  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
ia,  for  the  landed  proprietors  to  pay  in  money  the  arerage  market 
price  for  the  year  of  a  certain  number  of  chaldera  of  wheat,  com,  rye, 
io,,  aa  a  temporal  proriaion  for  the  clergymen*  This  price  ia  deter- 
mined  in  the  Sheriffa'  Conrta  of  each  county,  and  tne  amount  is 
kriable  by  aaaaasmentk  in  proportion  to  the  vaJue  of  the  property, 
made  on  each  heritor,  or  holder  of  heritably •secnxed  property* 

neae  titulara,  aa  ihef  supply  tJie  remnneration,  mr  some  time 
claimed  the  right  to  present  to  the  Pariah  CSinrdi  a  list  of  peraonsy 
firom  whom  a  deivyman  waa  to  be  choaen  hw  Ae  heamrs.  •  The 
exereiae  of  this  right  ia  called  patronage.  Tne  GlMrch  aboSiahed 
the  right  in  lfi80,  and  maimtoined  that  the  free  choioe  of  the 
people  waa  essential  to  the  true  and  proper  decticn  of  a  Futor. 
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H 1607,  tlM  BBRicr  Act  wa»  paiMd,  wfaaoh  arduiMd  tiMil  n^imcv 
titMB  m  doetriiM^  dimaplsmt,  wonfaip*  or  goyntaaeub,  ibovid  1m 
ciMPhid  br  Ike  Gencnl  Aammhkj  tfll  rooh  mtilesi  had  ^ 


matmkf  mtinmmd  m  th*  Pnibyteries,  is  whsck  tlier#  »i«t  b»  a 
dav  m^oxify  ia  fitTOor  of  tha  c^angB  before  it  ooidd  bepaawdaa 
tpennanent  and  binding  law.  Up  till  1704^  aa  the  CniDMltwaa 
put  and  paMaL  of  tha  Slate,  it  had  baas  the  hatait  of  ikm  Lord 
Hi^CoxmBMaMiar,  wte  lopTaMBta  the  Qawetmgn,  to  diaMlva  Hw 
hm&mhlj;  but  in  ^ai  ywr  tbaChuroh,  tiuougn  ita  Moderatov>i-» 
Speakar  ov  €lmmn^  dJaeolfcd  the  AaBanibly  bf* Ua  own  powar^ 
bitwiyk  tho  amotion  of  the  offieiid  lemaantativo  of  tho  Stete^ 
Tlia  pmetioa  aCfll  eniata.  In  1707,  the  UnioiL  ol  Sagbuid  aodB 
Snmmd  took  place,  and  in  llie  treatf  of  Union  dao  can  waa  taken 
to  eaaaarro  nimlterably  the  xigfata  of  the  Chmek  In  1712,  tho 
lairaboliahan^  patranagewas  Toscinded  by  an  Aot  of  ^o  BritiBk 
Jnauament,  wuT  pfeaantaitieo  to  a  benefice  by  n  landed  pfoptietog 
bteme  ^o  ganMal  pinetioa  of  the  Chnffdu  Tliia  gmm  great 
oAaeo  to  tito  peopio,  and  nuurr  diapnted  eettfeaaeiifti  wem  bpooj;ht 
biAeo  Ao  legal  tnbinali,  whicn  were  genenll^  aettled  W  adhering 
tottecaaso  dAepaAron,nnleae80Bie  yahddbjeetieneooKLbe  tahem 
to  ikB  pvoacntee.  In  1739,  Balph  Bnkine  proaohed  in  tho  Synod 
of  PMn  aninat  thia  abvio  of  the  rij^ite  of  the  ahnrah ;  and  in 
1740,  he  and  aoven  othon,  who  agreed  with  him,  aeoeded  ftom  tho 
Efllahfiahed  Gbmsrii,  giring*  riae  to  tho  Seocwakm,;  and  in  1708,. 
ThoBiaa  CKilleepie,  for  oontnmacy,  in  vefnaing  to  aanat  in  the  oidi* 
nftian  of  a  paferan'apreaentoe,  waa  dopoeed,and  boeaano  thelbondar 
of  Ihe  Bofief 'body.    Oleeo  tvpo  oibhoole  of  the  CSraveh  weto  aftfiw 

vvdi  welded  togkhei;  ander  tho  naaio  of  tho  FieeUnitod  Freebyl^ 
tnaChimh.  !Eiie fixnnof  ptftrjNiageeoftened forawhile, and  baaa— 
ptaetieably  workable.  Hie  ehief  oeiBnee  of  patnmage,  we  beUera^ 
VII  that  ikm  heriton,  or  landed  propneton>  were  the  only  elaai 
opaUo  of  knowing  and  appreeialinff  worth,  iiulependent  of  nopnlar 
foma.  The  dergy  jndged  of  a  atodant's  fitneea  in  knowlecUo  and 
dofltnae ;  bnt'  the  geirtvy  jndged  of  hie  fttneaa  ae  a  genlaaman» 
viiidi,  by-  hia  nontion,  he  immeoiatelj  became.  In  a  vast  attjori^ 
of  iaetanooa  the  preeenteea  aMet  BtrennonaLy  objected  to  on  their 
i^pointment  became  the  greatest  poeaible  fiiTonntes  with  thopaopla 
Q^rarwhom  they  were  placed;  and  Dr.  Thomaa  Beid,  the  ptdloao^ 

es  caao^  waa  hot  a  tepe  of  many.  **  We  fbn^t  a^amti  Dr 
when  ho  eame,  aad  we  would  have  fbnght^br  him  when  ha 
wt  away.**  Bat  aa  eircametancea  dianged,  uuL  the  general  body 
of  tho  people  became  edocated,  thia  reaacm  natarally  gs»e  wnnr, 
aad  in  ao  fiar  patnmago  became  indeftnaible,  ceBoept  aa  a  ligot 
vhieh  it  waa  oliBcnlt  to  yield  np.  It  mi^t  alao  oo  obaervad* 
tliat  tho  diataihed  state  of  Scotland  daiing  the  gMMiter  part  of  the 
«irirteanlii  ceatn^  formed  a  jioliEliea^  juetmeation  of  patnmagOp 

When  aeothnd  got  into  a  settied  atoto  aaabi,  the  patronage 
qwtion  began  to  asitnte  tho  minda  of  men.  The  Chwob,  thoo|^ 
ob^ing  tho  law  of  &o  Stete  vpon  thia  mattav  1^  n«var  ianotkmad 
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it  by  any  overt  act,  or  entry  in  her  minutes,  and  ftill  held  herself 
free  to  Jabonr  for  its  abohtion.  The  strife  began  about  1B25,  and 
eontirfued  for  the  next  eighteen  years,  when  the  whole  question 
wae  vreoipitated  by  a  hastr  and  injudicioos  movement  on  the  psri 
of  a  large  proportion  of  elergymen,  who  had  a  zeal  for  €h>d,  Imt 
not  aooordmg  to  knowledge. 

The  great  event  arose  in  this  wise :— Scotland  had  changed  rapi^y 
in  her  condition  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures ;  and  the  old 
form  of  having  one  minister  in  each  parish*  which  suited  a  pas* 
toral  and  agricultoral  country,  did  not  suit  one  where  the  masses 
were  congregated  in  lar^e  towns.  This  gave  rise  to  a  Church 
Bztension  scheme,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  interest  Grovem- 
ment,  and  seenre  some  help  from  it  towards  the  evangelization  of 
the  masses.  Government  was  economical  of  monev  and  prodigal 
of  souls;  it  would  do  nothing.  In  four  years  Scotland  raiMd 
£200,000,  and  boilt  200  churSbes.  These,  however,  were  unen- 
dowed and  untenitorial,  and  the  deijgymen  who  occupied  their 
pulpits  possessed  no  legal  right  to  sit  in  presbyteries,  and  vote  in  • 
Ghorch  courts.  This  was  mi^  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  Church, 
in  many  instances,  permitted  them  to  vioLtte  the  express  ^nstitu- 
tion  of  the  Chuveh,  and  both  to  sit  and  vote  in  judicatory  processes. 
Huis  her  decisions  became  legidly  invalid,  and  that  bv  her  own 
net.  They  also  took  a  false  step  in  passing  an  Act,  called  the  Veio 
Act,  empowering  parishioners  to  veto,  or  forbid,  induction  and  ordi- 
nation of  a  pansh,  without  reason  assigned,  if  thev  chose.  This 
was  granting  licence,  not  hbertj,  and  this  was  alsb  passing  an 
enactment  of  the  Chnrch  in  opposition  to  one  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, to  which  a  century's  submission  had  given  the  stabili^  of 
uae^  and  wont.  The  Church  voluntarily  ^lamd  herself  in  a  mlse 
position.  When,  therefore,  a  case  of  opposition  to  patronage  arose, 
the  Chnrch  was  in  a  sore  strait.  The  courts  of  law  could  neither 
recognise  the  right  of  the  Church  to  override  and  overrole  the 
Imiwrial  Pariiament,  nor  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  resolutions 
of  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  whose  proceedings  had  bisen  invali- 
dated and  vitiated  by  the  admission  of  parties  not  legalhr  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  the  matters  brought  oefore  them. 
However  wrong  patronage  might  be,  to  justify  these  hu;h-handed 
and  self-seeking  decisions  of  tiie  clergy  by  the  assent  of  the  chief 
law  court  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  far  worse ;  for  it  would 
have  conupted  the  streams  of  justice  in  the  land.  On  appeal  made 
to  it,  the  Court  of  Session  gave  decree  against  the  Church,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  maintained  its  adjudication.  The  Church  would 
not  retrace  its  steps.  Infallibility  has  always  been  a  sweet  fiction 
to  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  clergymen,  who  like  to  iingle  the 
power  of  the  keys  in  the  ears  of  men.  The  mighty  mina  of  Chal- 
mers, which  was  far  more  rhetorically  than  logically  great,  was 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  some  of  the  casuists,  and  being  made 
o^nsibly  the  leader,  while  really  led — ^if  not  misled — he  threw 
*~'~  whole  noble  and  fiexy  soul  into  the  movement,  and  took  up 
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the  ffage  Hxe  law  had  thrown  down ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  partiBanahip 
mncn  below  the  dignity  of  the  law.  far  leM  of  the  gospel. 

I^e  Anchterarder  case  has  already  been  made  notorious  enough. 
The  accidents  of  the  case  have  obscured  the  thoughts  of  men 
regarding  the  essentials.  So  long  as  the  Church  courts 
were  constituted  according  to  law  (the  law  of  both  Church  and 
State)  — ^  i.  e,,  were  composed  of  clergymen  of  parishes,  unin- 
termixed  with  ministers  of  quoad  sacra  churches,  or  those 
unrecognized  and  unendowed  by  the  State — no  law  court  or 
power  could  interfere  with,  annul,  or  qualify  any  proceeding 
which  was  gone  through  with  in  harmony  with  the  settled  order  <» 
the. Church.  But  Churchmen  fired  up  at  the  thought  of  being 
controUed  by  a  secular  authority,  ana  scouted  the  idea  of  sub- 
mission. The  error  was  theirs,  however ;  they  broke  the  law,  and 
then  proclaimed  their  despite  of  the  law  as  the  justification  of  their 
doings, — just  as  in  the  Cardros^  case,  now,  the  Free  Church  is 
doing.  An  agreement  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Church  is  very 
far  from  an  agreement  to  submit  to  and  legalise  the  wrongs  it 
perpetrates.  If  a  court  of  judgment  were  filled  with  psrties  who 
had  no  right  to  be  there,  ana  it  these  parties  took  pan  in  the 
proceedings,  what  defeated  defender  would  not  have  re-claimed 
against  the  finding  of  such  a  court?  This  was  exactly  what  was 
done,  and  all  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  last  thirty  years'  agitation 
has  been  got  up  and  maintained  because  the  Church  claimed  the 
right  to  break  the  law,  and  conferred  illegal  privileges  on  parties 
not  entitled  to  possess  them.  This  is  the  real  point,  though  it  is 
convenient  to  shirk  it. 

The  Church  Extension  scheme,  in  which  it  begun,  was  a  noble 
and  Christian  scheme,  and  the  Established  Churcn  of  the  present 
day  in  Scotland  has  carried  it  forward  well  towards  a  good  and 
practical  end.  They  have  set  about  having  all  those  quoad  sacra 
ehapels  endowed,  and  made  into  parish  churches,  where  ordinanees 
are  administered,  and  where  the  clergyman  takes  his  seat  by  law 
at  the  Pi^esbytery  table.  Had  the  enormous  financiating  powers 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  taken  this  direction— 

"Trojaqaennno  staret,  Priamiqns  arz  alia  maneres.** 

This  they  did  not  resolve  on.  They  chose  tather  to  adhere  wrong- 
headedly  in  their  determination  to  do  wrong.  And  they  proceeded 
to  disrupt  the  labour  of  the  Eeformers,  and  of  centuries.  Muck 
less  money  and  far  less  efibrt  would  have  endowed  every  place  in 
Scotland  where  a  church  was  needed  as  a  parish,  ana  a  grand 
Christian  testimony  would  have  been  given  of  sanctified  zeal, 
which  would  have  shamed  the  Government  of  the  day  into  some- 
thing like  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
SooUand. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  were  changed.  In  1832,  the  Eef^rm  Bill  had  placed 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people.    These  people  attended 
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Uie  vametrj,  and  accepted  the  guidance  of  these  derg^.  If  tfaej" 
had  eonTinced  l^eir  people,  they  would  have  given  their  rotem  mr 
Members  of  Parliame&t,  who  would  have  been  pledged  to  see  right 
done  to  Scotland  in  Church  matters,  and  so  a  oonstafcutioiiai  ref<Rm 
might  hare  been  wrought.  That  it  was  not  wrought,  but  inatead, 
a  grieTons  increase  of  ''malice  and  aU  nnchantableneaa "  wat 
ponred  over  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  religion,  was  the  fault  of  tk^ 
repentless  intruders  of  unqualified  persons  to  sit  in  the  oourti  of 
the  Chorch.  Havins  such  a  power  of  remedy  in  their  own  hmd* 
and  not  having  used  it  for  benignant  pui^HMMS,  as  they  wigblk, 
shows  conclusively,  that  the  Secession  they  made  was  not  justifiable; 
it  was  justifiable  neither  in  its  ortt^ijt— smuggling  a  new  practice  into 
the  constitution,  nor  in  its  means — ignormg  all  the  capabilities  oi 
legal  effectuation,  and  throwing  socie^  into  a  convulsed  state,  fttmi 
which  it  cannot  recover ;  nor  in  its  end^ihe  maintonaaee  of  the 
power  of  the  dergy,  and  the  promotion  of  the  sdwmes  for  self* 
aggrandisement  of  the  Chnrch  as  a  corporate  bod^,  rather  than  aa 
a  branch  of  Christ's  "true  Vine."  The  followmj;  eitraet  flrom 
Her  Majesty's  letter  to  the  General  'Assembly,  hit  the  biots  em 
the  'scutcheon  of  the  Free  Church  Secession ;.  for  they  dei^ised 
their  plain  counsel,  and  rejected  their  reprooft ;  and  when  it  la 
consioered  that,  in  defiance  and  scorn  of  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions herein  contained,  they  left  the  Church  of  their  lathera 
and  their  country,  it  cannot  but  appear  that  their  eooduct  waa^ 
unjustifiable  in  the  extreme : — 

''  The  fklth  of  our  crown  is  pledged  to  uphold  you  in  the  fvSl  enjoy- 
ment of  every  privilege  you  can  justly  claim ;  but  ^ou  will  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  rights  and  property  of  an  Establidied  Church 
are  conferred  by  law ;  it  is  by  the  law  tiiat  the  Church  of  Sootiand 
is  united  With  the  State,  and  that  her  endowments  are  secured  ;- 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  claiming  the  sanction  of  law  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  are  especicdly  bound  by  their  sacxed 
calling  to  be  examples  of  obedience." 

*'  A  conflict  of  authority  between  the  law  of  the  land'  and  tlur 
Church,  in  a  matter  where  civil  rights  and  civil  jurisdiotioQ  are 
concerned,  cannot  be  prolonged  without  injurious  consequences.'' 

"  You  may  safely  confide  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  and  we 
will  readily  give  our  assent  to  any  measure  which  the  Le^latnre 
may  ^ass.  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  people  the  full  privilege 
of  objection,  and  to  the  Church  judicatories  the  ezcluttve  right 
of  judgment. 

'*  This  law,  as  confirmed  by  a  recent  judgment,  has  declared  tiu^ 
new  parishes  cannot  be  created  by  the  authority  of  the  Chniob 
akMie,  and  that  ministers  placed  in  such-  districts  are  not  entitled 
to  act  in  Church  courts." 

"  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  is  thereby 
imnaired,  and  that  the  means  of  extending  her  usefulness  are  enr- 
taiied,  the  law  to  which  such  effects  are  ascribed  maj  remiice  con- 
sideration and^amendment;  bat  until  it  be  so  considered  by  tbe 
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LflgisWore,  and  wkile  H  remaiiw  nnaiteivd,  we  are  penuad^Ml  that 
ii  wiM  be  implSeiiiKr  obeyed  by  the  Genera)  AeBemblj.** 

Tli»  wply  to  tnese  wne,  inocbraito  warda  was  retigiova  rerolt^ 
tad  an  outenr  of  peneention  ibr  oonacienoe*  sake,  and  the  rencBng 
aaonder  of  tne  rail  of  that  Temple,  which  the  blood  of  mar^rrs 
bad  oeflMnted,  and  liie  prajenr  and  efforts  of  eainta  had  raised  il 
nd  thia  we  contend  fpoj  nnjnstifiable.    What  say  yeP 

Saul. 


"Jj^tthikcB. 


IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  LOI&DS»  IN  ITS  EXISTENCE  AND 
OPSBATIONS,  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  COUNTEYP 

AjnpiBKAjin  BXPbT. 

Ths  reply  to  the  negatire  articles  which  have  appeared  on  this 
tovte  need  not  extend  to  a  great  length.  Our  task  is  an  earr  one. 
Au  who  hare  written  on  the  other  side  a^ree  that  an  Upper  Honse 
is  neeessanr ;  bat  ther  wish  to  abolish  the  House  of  Peers  as  now 
constituted,  and  establish  a  second  chamber,  for  legislative  par- 
poses,  on  some  other  plan ;  bab  how  this  is  to  be  aceomplishea,  so 
asto  work  satisfactorily,  they  are  not  agreed.  '^L'Ourrier'  says  the 
Second  House  **  shoola  owe  its  origin  and  existence  to  the  people,  in 
soeh  manner  as  to  secure  the  wisest  and  tiie  wealthiest  persons  of  the 
nation  fbr  its  constitnent  efoments.**  If  this  were  the  scheme 
adopted,  we  ask,  in  what  respect  would  it  difi^  firom  the  ]present 
House  of  Commons?  Db  not  the  electors  of  Ghreat  Britain  now 
retuni  representatives  selected  firom  ti^e  wisest  and  wealthiest  of 
ibe  community  P  Ifhere,  then,  would  be  the  advantage  of  a  second 
<&nnber  elected  hj  the  same  classes  as  send  the  members  to  the 
Lower  House?  The  real  value  of  an  hereditary  peerage  is  that  its 
members  are  independent  of  everybody,  and  so  are  able  to  decide  in 
fkrour  of  tiiose  measures  which  it  is  permanently  to  the  interest  of 
t^  nation  should  be  adopted.  *'  L'Ouvrier,"  in  the  March  number, 
has  given  us  a  sketch,  the  purjj^ort  of  which  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  understandiuff,  of  the  origin  and  early  stages  of  the  National 
ConneiL  If  he  finds  fault  with  the  House  of  I^ids  fbr  not  being  a 
representative  body,  we  answer  that  it  represents  now,  as  it  always 
has  done  since  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy,  the  noblest,  wealthiest* 
and  most  educated  dass  in  the  kingdom ;  but  if,  as  it  would  seem» 
lie  imagines  that  in  an  elective  House  of  Lords  we  should  be  return^* 
ing  to  me  ancient  practice  of  the  nation,  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
aee  the  rii^^test  reason  for  such  an  inference^  the  facts  which  he 
liaa  adduced ;  but  they  would  seem  rather  to  diow  that  Parliament 
ciiguiafiy,  and  after  its  separation  into  two  chambers,  had  its  House' 
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of  Peers  chosen  by  the  King ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
"  L'Ouyrier"  would  consider  a  body  entirdy  nominated  by  the 
Crown  a  desirable  substitute  for  the  present  Hjouse.  An  hereditary 
House  is  surely  preferable  to  one  formed  to  suit  the  wishes  of  tlie 
reienin^  monarch. 

Tnmmg  to  the  article  of  "  Brutus,"  one  of  the  methods  he  names 
is  for  the  "  second  Senate  to  be  elected  by,  yet  independent  of,  the 
Commons,"  as  though  this  were  possible.  Does  he  consider  the 
members  of  the  People's  House  mdependent  of  those  who  elect 
them  P  In  all  cases,  an  elected  chamber  must  represent  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  their  constituents.  But  "  Brutus"  remarks 
tnat  there  are  a  dozen  ways  of  securing  a  useM  second  chamber. 
We  ask,  which  of  all  these  schemes  has  proyed  satisfactory  in  other 
countries  P 

"  Brutus"  challenges  me  to  fdre  an  instance  where  the  House  of 
Lords  has  pressed  any  salutary  law  on  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
the  function  of  the  Peers  is  not  to  originate  important  measures,  but 
to  check  the  democratic  leanings  of  that  House.    Despotism  is  im- 

SOBsible  with  an  hereditary  legislature.  ^  The  present  enslaved  con- 
ition  of  the  French  people  could  not  exist  along  with  an  hereditaij 
nobility.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  an  aristocracy  is  their 
jealousy  of  military  ascendancy — in  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
invariable  tendency  of  the  masses  to  elect  soldiers  for  their  rulers, 
from  the  Boman  Biepublic  to  that  of  France.  We  are  aware  that  it 
may  be  objected  that  slmost  all  republics,  having  taken  their  rise 
from  a  great  convulsion  of  society,  resulting  in  many  years*  war, 
the  men  most  fitted  by  intelligence  and  patriotism  to  take  the  head 
of  affairs  would  generally  be  men  who,  during  that  time,  had  acted 
in  a  military  capacity.  To  this  we  could  oppose,  amongst  many 
others,  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the 
tendency  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing ;  for  not  only  have 
five  out  of  fifteen  presidents  been  soldiers,  but  it  is  remarkable  to 
observe  that  four  out  of  the  five  have  been  chosen  during  the  last 
thirty  years ;  whilst,  in  the  forty  years  preceding,  only  one,  and 
that  one  George  Washington,  had  occupied  the  presidential  chair. 
The  preference  for  military  rulers  was  never  stronger  there  than  it 
is  at  the  present  moment,  when  politicians  in  the  States  are  actually 
discussing  the  probabilit]^  of  Major  Anderson  filling  that  important 
position  at  the  next  election,  when  his  only  claim  for  consideration 
is  the  successful  nerformance  of  a  militory  manoeuvre. 

How  favourably  England  contrasts  with  this,  when,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  but  one  soldier  has  attained  to  the  eminence 
of  Prime  Minister !  The  only  time  when  this  country  was  a  military 
despotism  was  also  the  only  time  when  the  functions  of  the  Upper 
House  were  suspended.  The  rule  or  despotic  power  of  Cromwell 
would  have  l:oen  impossible  if  the  House  of  Peers  had  then  be|en 
in  existence.  '*  Brutus"  affects  not  to  see  any  advantage  in  main- 
taining a  balance  of  }X>wer  and  interests  amongst  the  three  estates 
of  the  land :  but  this  is  just  where  the  House  of  Lords  is  principally . 
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Qsefol*  by  acting  aa  a  check  to  the  iiiTaaiona  of  the  Cominoiia  on  the 
authori^  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Such  alterations  in  the 
composition  of  the  Upper  House,  as  are  desired  by  our  opponents  in 
this  controTersy*  coma  not  be  effected  vithout  an  organic  change  in 
our  constitution ;  but  the  i)eople  of  England,  well  satisfied  with  the 
freedom  and  happiness  which  they  enjoy,  will  not  risk  the  stability 
of  the  government  which  has  conferred  upon  them  so  many  bless- 
ings, by  seeking  to  improve  it  by  violent  measures.  In  this  country 
the  distinguishmg  chsiracteristic  of  the  people  is  a  great  regard  for 
ancient  rights,  and  men  are  attached  to  the  customs  and  usages  of 
their  forefathers.  When  the  barons  assembled  in  open  rebelhon  at 
Sunnymede,  it  was  not  any  imaginary  system  of  government  which 
they  established,  but  the  old  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
they  moulded  into  a  new  form,  and  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  in 
the  Great  Charter ;  tempering,  even  in  a  moment  of  revolutionary 
triumph,  the  ardour  of^  liberty  and  the  pride  of  descent,  by  their 
hereditiury  attachment  to  old  institutions.  The  memorable  reply  of 
the  barons  to  the  proposal  of  the  prelates  at  Mertoun,  *'  Nolumus 
leses  Anglifle  mutare,  has  passed  into  a  consuetudinary  rule,  to 
which  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  through  all  the  convul* 
sions  of  later  times  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  In  all  our  political 
dianges  we  shoidd  desire  reform  rather  than  revolution.  Even 
in  providing  a  habitation,  as  well  as  in  framing  a  constitution, 
comfort  and  convenience  may  be  better  secured  by  altering  a  house 
already  built  and  inhabited,  than  by  raising  one  on  an  entirely  new 
plan. 

"  Brutus"  asserts  that  taxation  presses  unfairly  on  the  poor.  It 
can  readily  be  shown  that  this  is  not  so,  and  the  tendency  of 
recent  legislation  is  to  remove  all«duties  from  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption ;  but,  if  it  were  proved  that  the  working  classes  pay  more 
than  their  share  of  taxes,  it  would  not  be  the  Peers  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  injnstioe,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  where  all 
taxes  are  imposed. 

H.  K.  is  indignant  because  the  Lords  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
by  proxy ;  but  what  ^at  difference  is  there  between  this  custom 
ana  the  plan  adopted  m  the  Commons,  of  allowing  members  to  rush 
into  the  house  to  vote  on  any  subject,  when  uiey  may  not  have 
hoEurd  a  single  word  of  the  previous  debate,  and  consequently  know 
nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  P  H.  "K.  quotes,  at  considerable 
length,  the  opinion  of  Lord  Broueham,  pointing  out  the  anomalies 
existing  in  the  judicial  capacity  of  the  Lords,  and  in  this  instance^ 
no  douDt,  there  is  room  for  some  alterations ;  but  H.  £.  would  not 
find  this  high  authority  to  agree  with  him  in  the  other  changes  he 
deems  so  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  able  work  on  the 
British  Constitution,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of  the  whole  of 
our  excellent  constitution,  and  particularly  of  its  remarkable  adap- 
tation to  the  various  circumstances  of  public  affairs. 

We  wish  to  explain  to  "  L'Ouvrier"  the  remarks  in  our  first 
article,,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage.    We 
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said  that,  if  the  inne  Aoold  eame  when  masMtf  of  "mw^Mated  men 
beeasie  elMtorSy  the  Crown  would  be  in  great  danger  of  bemg  wah^ 
Twried,  if  it  were  not  for  tiie  existenoe  01  the  House  of  Lonia^  who 
would  aet  as  a  eheck  to  the  inrosda  of  the  demoende  SLooaeu 
"L'Owmer^*  thinks  the  wrath  of  such  a  House  of  CoomioBS  woidd 
be  directed  against  the  House  of  Peers.  He  also  saja,  that  if  the 
SoFerexgn  wishes  to  confer  hononr  on  the  meritorions  by  raising 
sneh  to  the  Peerage,  that  the  honour  is  equally  great  Bad  Talnabkw 
isdependemt  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate  being  annexed.  We  <S£Rv 
eotirely  from  tisos  oenclnsion,  and  haFC  no  doubt  the  reader  wili 
toe.  "L'OuTrier"  is  surprised  that  we  hare  the  "temerity'*  to 
eortennate,  in  the  pages  ofthis  Magaaine,  the  existence  of  the  mbcIi 
of  Bishops.  We,  notwithstanding,  hold  to  the  opinion  enreaaed 
befoie^  that  their  existence  is  no  an^nnaly,  whilst  our  Ilationid 
Gfaorch  form  a  part  of  the  State.  Independent  of  tfai%  the  Mdio|» 
are  men  of  great  edueation  and  expenffiice,  and  well  qiialifted»  in 
otAier  respects^  for  their  legislatire  dnties.  Why  any  one  shovdd 
object  to  ministers  of  the  Grospel  taking  a  citizen's  interest  in  the 
amun  of  this  world,  we  cannot  imagine. 

**  L'Oimrier,"  speaking  of  the  Peers,  says  that  **  self  is  liieir 
dominant  motive  to  aotion,"  and  he  givesi  as  an  instance  of  selfisli- 
nass,  the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to  remal  the  paper  daty.  In  what 
way  does  a  duty  on  paper  tend  to  the  adTrntage  of  the  Peers?  for 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  "  L'Ouyrier,*'  like  many^of  ^b»  dasehe 
piofesses  to  represent,  can  seriously  belioFe  that  it  is  the  objeot  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  that  tliia 
object  would,  in  some  mysterioos  way,  be  attained  by  the  addition 
of  a  halfpenny  to  eyeiy  ahilliny  book.  We,  in  common  with  poli- 
tioians  or  erery  class,  Mould  yieiv^wi^  g*^  jealousy  any  attenmt 
on  the  part  m  the  Pears  to  interfere  with  the  taxation  <Mf  me 
oountiy.  Still,  we  camot  but  think  that  their  undoubted  right  to 
reject  any  bill  laid  before  their  House  has  been  wisely  exsnneed  in 
this  particular  instance ;  for,  even  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  ndMon 
whicm  3ir«  Gladstone  would  have  thrown  away,  the  d^oienoy  in 
laat  ysar's  rcTenue  is  two  and  a  quarter  mittions. 

Onr  glorious  oonstitntion  has  undoubtedly,  like  one  of  emr  own 
Bn^bh  oaks,  some  unsightly  knots  and  excreseeneee  on  its  noli^ 
trunk ;  buf^it  has  brayed  too  many  tempests*  it  has  surriyed  too 
many  perils,  it  has  cost  too  much  blood,  and  been  watered  with  too 
many  tean,  to  be  now  lightly  surrendered  to  the  axe  and  plane  <tf 
eyery  **  Bmtos^"  wko  may,  with  an  inrenUye  genins,  wish  to 
shape  it  into  the  likeness  of  tiie  Amerisan  maypole.  Let  empirioa 
exareise  their  skill  on  the  nroshroooi  constitutiona  of  whieh  Hie 
reyolntions  of  1M8  were  so  firuitfnl^  or  on  such  as  those  which  tihe 
JM}6  QahyeE  could  eonstroet  with  such  fiidlitf ;  but  let  them  span 
a  atmetue  i^ich  has  existed  for  six  hnndred  years,  the  nrid»  and 
the  glory  of  Engkndt  and  which  has  secured  the  hatrea  of  ercKy* 
de^ot  and  deBwgo£(ae  that  the  world  has  produced. 
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JTEOATITB  BBFLT. 

**  Qniqm  mgis  tegitnr,  tsetiii  iragis  astiitt  i^is.**—- Otid. 

TsBTEL  18  Hke  £ame ;  the  more  it  is  covered  or  hidden,  the  more 
it  apreadfl.  This  was  no  more  true  of  the  one  in  Ovid's  time  than 
it  is  true  of  the  other  in  these  times  of  ours.  This  is  so  much  our 
strong  oonTii^tion,  that  a  series  of  years  have  borne  witness  to  our 
practioal  efforts  to  develop  this  eonviction  to  the  world.  Our  pre- 
sent duty  is  a  oontribntion  to  the  diffuaion  of  sound  principles  of 
truth  upon  an  important  question,  which  has  not  only  agitated 
many  men's  minds,  but  has  completely  unsettled  not  a  few  of  the 
wiae  and  f^ood  men  of  our  day.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  say 
whether  the  question,  as  it  has  been  generally^  placed  before  tfaie 
country  by  the  press  and  many  leadmg  })oliticians,  is  well  and 
wisely  put,  or  juoiciouslv  handled  by  them  in  the  interest  of  party 
politics.  That  is  beyond  our  sphere ;  it  is  for  us  to  advocate  ttie 
nesn.tive  in  this  debate  as  a  question  of  political  phiLosophv. 

The  salient  points  of  our  former  arguments  are  bnenv  stated. 
History  shows  that  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  nom  the 
people,  in  contradistinction  to  royalty.  Philoso^y  shows  us  that  an 
ncreditary  legislature  is  not  oonaucive  to  just  and  good  government, 
and  that  it  does^  not  supply  the  best  talent,  nor  the  most  impartial 
laws — ^all  of  which  are  great  and  sore  evils ,  easily  preventea  wi& 
more  or  less  perfection,  according  to  circumstances,  by  an  elective 
House  of  Peers,  so  constituted  as  to  represent  the  wealth  and  pro- 
perty of  the  country  justly  and  truthfully.  That  we  have  been  cor- 
rect in  our  opinions  and  judgment  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  our  opponents  have  not  succeeded  m  disproving  any  portion  of 
our  argument.  It  therefore  remains  for  us  now  to  majce  some  few 
remarEs  upon  the  arguments  of  our  competitors,  which  we  hope  to 
do  in  all  candour  and  fairness— ^striking  hard  upon  their  fallacies,  and 
oarefulbf  eschewing  personalities  as  beneath  tne  dig[mty  of  debate. 

The  mtroduction  of  B.  B.  we  entirely  a^ee  with ;  in  fact,  we 
consider  it  equally  appropriate  for  either  side  of  the  question,  the 
eUeta  respecting  the  three  kinds  of  government  are  usually  the 
A  B  C  of  aU  elementary  works  on  political  philosophy.  Tie  ob- 
serves, "It  is  essential  to  good  government  that  it  takes  care  to 
provide  for  its  own  permanency.  We  cordially  agree  here  also. 
Still  further  we  coincide  with  him  that  the  "  hafance  of  power  and 
imterest"  in  the  State  is  necessary  to  its  permanency;  out  here, 
however  much  our  inclination  to  he  complaisant  and  agreeable,  we 
must  part  from  our  friend,  B.  B.,  because  he  adduces  the  House  of 
Peers  as  the  very  pivot  on  which  the  balance  of  interest  and  power 
is  made  to  oscillate ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  staHonary  pivots  (I) 
are  moved  from  either  crown  or  people,  so  justice  prevails,  and  good 
laws  are  made.  This  must  be  the  fossilized  remains  of  some 
ancient  theory  of  political  happiness,  surely,  or  some  lu9us  natura 
whidx  B.B.  liaa  unfortunately  become  possessed  of ;  and  it  is  worthy 
to  be  preserved  in  scnne  one  of  the  many  museums  in  our  land 
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which  interest  the  curious  and  restrain  the  adyenturoiis  s^caUttor 
in  his  enthusiastic  mania  for  wonders,  either  in  nature,  science,  or 
art.  Haa  B.  B.  never  read  the  history  of  his  country  P  I&  he 
entirely  without  remembrance  of  the  erents,  even  of  hia  own 
times  H  Can  he  by  any  possibility  be  ignorant  of  the  odst- 
ence  of  such  phrases  as  the  "  House  of  Incurables,"  the  '*  House 
of  Obstructives  "  P  Has  he  never  heard  or  known  of  such  thinfl^s 
as  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  the  Bepeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  or  the 
rejection  of  the  Paper  Duty  Bepeal  P  Does  he  not  know  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  impressed  these  phrases  and  these 
events  on  other  men's  minda  with  such  indelible  effect  P  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  any  Englishman  is  really  ignorant  that  these 
phrases  and  events  received  and  still  possess  all  their  sienificance 
from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Peers  does  not  hold  the  balance  of 
power  and  interest,  but  assumes  to  itself  all  or  nearly  aU  the  power 
and  interest,  and  does  its  best  to  i^ore  the  right  of  either  crown 
or  people  to  more  than  a  nominal  position.  The  fact  is,  the  Houae  of 
Peers,  in  its  present  existence  and  operations,  exhibits  to  the  world 
a  remnant  or  feudalism,  which  is  a  striking  anomal]^  in  our  national 
existence,  and  will  sooner  or  later  either  be  swept  away  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,  amid  much  of  anarchy  and  misery  to  the 
people,  or  by  timely  concessions,  reformation  of  abuses  in  its  pri- 
vileges, and  corrections  in  its  constitution  and  operations,  oon- 
solidate  the  State  more  firmly  on  the  baais  of  the  future,  tending  to 
lead  our  fatherland  to  glories  yet  unconceived  by. man — a  millen- 
nium of  political  and  moral  progress. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  B.  S.  for  the  elegant  rendering  of  the 
homely  proverK  "Much  cry,  but  little  wool,"  and  for  3ie  hint 
broadly  given  that  we  may  well  apply  it  to  nearly  the  whole  of  hia 
own  verbose  paper.  This  relieves  us  of  a  considerable  burden, 
because  we  are  so  anxious  ourselves  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  personalities  in  debate. 

In  analyzing  his  remarks  (we  had  almost  mistaken  ourselves,  and 
called  them  ar^piments),  we  find  four-fifths  neutral,  one-eightii  an  ' 
attempt  to  anticipate  and  refute  arguments  to  be  in  our  aeoond 
paper,  and  which,,  however  desirous  we  are  at  all  times  to  oblise 
our  friend  B.  S.,  we  could  not  put  in  to  oblige  him,  for  this  simme 
reason,  we  never  intended  to  use  such  puenlities  as  he  so  kindly 
volunteered  to  suggest  for  us ;  and  the  fraction  left  is  an  attempt  at 
argument  in  favour  of  hereditary  legislation.  The  neutral  portion 
of  nis  remarks  requires  no  comment  further  than  to  express  sincere 
regret  that  so  many  words  and  «o  much  space  should  have  been 
occupied  to  so  little  purpose;  all  that  is  neutral  is  so  "much  cry** 
without  the  "wool  wnich  the  reader  is  entitled  to  receive  from 
all  presuming  to  take  part  in  our  controversial  arena.  The  line  of 
argument  he  set  down  for  our  second  paper  never  having  had  any 
existence,  requires  no  repljr,  further  than  to  say,  the  cause  must  be 
very  weak  which  requires  its  advocates  to  create  opponents  made 
of  straw  stubble  to  show  off  their  own  feats  of  literary  gladiatorship ; 
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aorely  there  also  is  "  mucli  bniit,  but  little  fruit,"  friend  B.  S.  Well, 
then,  respecting  the  topics  of  hereditary  peerage  with  legislatiye  and 
judicial  function8,and  an  electiveleeislature  having  judicial  functions, 
and  an  elective  House  of  Lords,  chosen  from  among  the  peers  of  the 
realm  by  such  persons  as  shall  constitute  the  education  and  wealth 
of  the  country,  forming  an  improvement  of  ^e  present  House  of 
Peers,  not  as  a  destruction  or  overturning  of  that  branch  of  the 
existing  legislature.  The  former,  we  have  shown,  is  a  remnant  of 
feudal  oarbarism,  is  fraught  with  many  evils,  and  must  of  necessity 
operate  its  own  extinction  b^  the  antagonism  it  engenders.  By 
ine  election  of  peers  to  judicial  and  legislative  functions,  all  the 
existing  evils  are  neoessanly  avoided,  much  good  is  realized,  and  a 
glorious  prospect  of  permanence,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  is  en- 
sured to  our  latherland. 

Much  special  pleading  is  employed  by  B.  S.  respecting  our  use 
of  Bentham's  greatest  luippinesa  principle ;  but  in  tnis  he  not  only 
misunderstands  our  argument,  but  he  wrongly  applies  the  remarks 
of  Dumont  on  Bentham..  If  we  have  read  Bentham  aright,  our 
arguments  are  all  based  upon  that  celebrated  jurisconsult's  opinions, 
and  are  simply  an  echo  of  nis  principles  as  propounded  in  his  works. 
We  are  not  so  vain  as  to  assume  that  our  arguments  are  original ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  happv  to  confess  that  we  have  learnt  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  political  science  from  that  great  author ;  and 
it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  for  us  to  write  a  sentence  on 
any  political  question  without  expressing  or  implying  that  we  had 
derived  it  from  Bentham.  We  see  no  mconsistency  between  our 
argument  and  the  quotations  from  Dumont  made  by  B.  S. ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  cordially  adopt  the  quotations  as  a  part  of,  and  in 
illustration  of,  our  views  of  this  question.  We  firmly  believe  in 
the  indefeasible  ri^ht  of  everv  man  to  have  a  voice  in  making  the 
laws  by  which  he  is  governed;  we  idso  believe  i^at  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  to  be  elective,  but  we  have  never  said  nor  implied 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  chosen  by  universal  sufirage. 
The  two  things  are  entirely  different ;  in  speaking  of  universal  suf- 
irage,  we  re&r  to  the  choice  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  choice  of  legislative  peers,  we  say  the 
wealth  and  education  of  the  country  should  enjoy  the  suffrage. 
In  the  one  case,  manhood  is  the  quabfication ;  in  the  other,  wealth 
and  education,  qualifications  essentially  distinct  and  never  con- 
flicting. ^  Besides,  we  should  go  further  in  true  conservatism  than 
B.  S.  himself;  for  we  would  say  that  the  British  constitution  is 
not  only  the  best  of  all  existing  constitutions,  but  it  is  capable  of 
infinite  perfecdbilitv  without  destroying  its  nature,  its  privileges, 
or  the  relations  of  toe  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
plMseUum  of  France  should  never  overrule  ihehenatus  consuUum 
with  us.  We  may  be  imitators  of  France  in  vanity,  fashions,  and 
trifles,  but  never  in  politics*  The  vacillation  and  theorizing  of 
the  Celt  can  never  be  ingrafted  upon  the  Saxon  in  lus  political 
doctrines  and  institutions;  our  sod  is  too  cold,  our  habits  too 
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•eitied,  oar  lore  of  ordflr  and  pennanesuae  too  deeply  jooted,  em  io 
allow  aucli  tihinffB  to  beoome  indigenooa  with  ua.  While  wo  advc^ 
oate  the  right  or  evezy  one  to  a  voice  in  the  makiDjg  of  the  Iawb  hr 
which  he  ia  governed,  we  do  not  think  that  by  plaoinc  all  on  a  dead 
level  of  pretended  equality,  right  or  jostiQe  would  be  obtunad. 
The  protetaire  haa  penon  and  life  only  to  be  proteotedt  but  liie 
milUoHnaire  has  perBon^  life,  and  property  to  be  protected  by  the 
lawa.  Hence  he  anoold  have  a  greater  ahare  of  legislative  power,  hot 
not  all*  or  nearly  aU,  aa  ia  now  the  oaae.  With  theae  reoiariEa»  wt 
mast  dismiaa  B.  S.  to  the  correction  of  hia  pohtioal  creed*  for  apaee 
^moniftliAg  ug  to  prooecd  to  the  brief  paper  of  **loak;"  and» 
atrange  to  aay,  "  I '  makea  almoat  aa  manv  olonderB  aa  worda*  ao 
that  he  can  lav  claim  to  much  originality,  if  not  to  aoond  arffument* 
Quoth  ''I,"  England  is  a  commercial  nation;  »  commeroiiS  natioa 
cannot  be  a  political  atudent,  therefore  England  ia  not  fit  to  liyglatft 
for  itself,  but  must  have  the  Houae  of  Lords  to  leapalate  fiorit.  H 
this  ia  not  worse  than  the  follies  and  fallaciee  of  S.  6.,  we  «re  at « 
loss  to  know  what  can  be  worae.  The  foul  libel,  that  "  the  people 
of  England  in  the  aggregate  are  not  acute,  not  even  reaao&iag 
politicians,"  may  be  remted  a  Idiousand  times  over  in  aay  large  town 
any  day  after  work  hours  by  only  visiting  the  ordinary  reaorta  of  the 
working  classes.  We  dare  to  aasert,  from  a  long  extended  obaerv^ 
tion  of  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  the  working  claaaea,  that  take  aa 
equal  number  of  this  daaa  and  any  other  class  in  the  country,  and  the 
practical  political  knowledge  of  &e  working  daaa  will  pat  to  ahaana 
and  confusion  the  knowle^e  of  the  others,  although  their  suppoaed 
advantages  would  give  them  the  preference.  This  ia  a  fact  whieh 
has  so  astonished  us,  that  we  have  been  at  conaiderable  paina  to 
prove  its  correctness  for  our  own  satisfaction.  In  the  ooorae  of 
om- kquirieg,  we  leanuMl  <me  oirciunitaiice  which  goes  £«  to  pwe 
the  truth  of  this  most  indubitaUv.  For  twenty  years  before  the 
Beform  Bill  was  passed,  a  lew  working  men  commenced  tiie  agitfr> 
tion,  which  grew  to  sUch  gigantic  proportions  as  to  render  it  <n  ii^ 
perative  necessity  from  die  oMumencement.  Its  provisions  wen 
well  defined,  were  constantly*  silently,  surely,  and  thoroughly  di»- 
aeminated  in  the  fBce  of  every  species  of  tyiaony,  peraeculaon,  and 
oppression;  and  the  middle  and  upper  daaaes  only  learned  its 
pruciples,  and  pronoxmced  the  Shibboleth,  because  the  torrent  of 
public  opinion  among  the  masses  was  too  strong  to  be  withsteodL 
and  opposition  longer  continued  would  have  perilled,  not  only  their 
own  safety,  but  the  aafety  of  the  entire  oommonwedth.  Our  per- 
aond  knowledge  of  the  naat  induces  us  to  hold  faat  that  fundamental 
doffma  of  our  political  creed.  Timdy  reform  ia  salety  seeured, 
ana  prosperity  in  prospect;  but  reform  delayed  is  trouble  nowj 
anarchy  and  ruili  in  the  ftiture.  They  who  for  twenty  yean 
could  quietly,  steadily,  and  by  moral  means  only  pursue  a  eooBaa 
of  politicd  atrnegling  for  righta  and  liberties  in  the  past  can  neiver 
be  justly  accused  aa  tn^coata,  hypoeritea,  or  "  tailors  for  the  moon 
in  all  her  changes." 
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We  submit  that  the  negjatire  writers  in  this  debate  hare  neither 
by  expression  nor  implication  adopted  the  theory  our  opponents  are 
io  anxious  to  thrust  upon  us.  If  the  House  of  Peers  is  made  elec- 
tive, we  should  seriously  objeot  to  the  working  classes  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  choice,  because  it  is  not  within  their  province. 
Let  the  Commons  represent  the  Commons,  but  the  Peers  should 
represent  the  Peers  of  wealth  and  education. 

We  oould  scarce!  jr  expeot  that  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy  would 
be  named  as  an  efScient  cause  in  removing  the  taint  of  corruption, 
and  therefore  making  them  the  fountain  of  honour,  par  ea^oeuenee, 
in  legislative  matters,  when  the  fact  is  so  notorious  that  many  titles 
are  only  the  reward  of  corruption  in  past  days :  and  even  now  we 
would  inquire  how  manv  persons  connected  with  the  aristocracy  are 
holding  lucrative  posts  for  political  services  rendered  to  their  party  P 
"  I "  must  understand  that  true  liberty  consists  in  every  pemon 
enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  safety  ana  pros- 
per!^ of  the  State  permit,  and  that  nreferenoe  is  due  to  none, 
ffentle  nor  simple,  hiffk  nor  low ;  rabid  aemocrats  are  but  littie  lew 
aaagerous  than  stolid,  dull,  and  immovable  Tories,  or  fake,  fickle, 
and  changing  Whigs ;  the  dregs  of  each  class  occupy  the  extremes, 
but  the  ^ightenea  and  thoughtful  of  each  party  are  all  but  nsimi- 
lafted,  and  so  naturally  blend  into  each  other,  as  the  true  patriots  of 
Fatherland,  that  it  is  hard  to  distin^ish  them  from  eadi  other. 

The  dosing  paragraph  of  D.  M.  is  the  onl^  redeeming  point  in 
his  paper ;  his  decade  of  follies  are  either  repetitions  of  other  writers 
who  Imve  preceded  him,  and  have  consequently  been  answered,  or 
are  so  futile,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  lengthened  notice.  We  will, 
Ikerefore,  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  farther  criticism  upon  the 
unmeaning  platitudes  of  our  'opponents,  but  conclude  with  the  wirii 
that  we  alfmajr  be  able  at  all  times  to  act  manfully  and  independently 
our  part  as  citizens  of  the  greatest,  most  just,  and  freest  common- 
wealth in  the  world,  the  pattern  fbr  infant  stetes,  the  hope  of  the 
oppressed,  the  example  for  all  dynasties,  and  the  glory  of  its  people. 
Wnile  striving  for  the  enfranchisement  of  wealth  and  its  due  repre- 
sentation in  tne  Hoase  of  Peers,  we  advocate  a  just  enfrancnist- 
ment  of  the  masses.  In  making  changes,  we  say,  do  nothing  rashly, 
but  delay  not  too  long,  lest  the  sap  be  dried  up,  and  rottenness 
take  the  place  of  strength  and  life.  With  the  sturdiest  Tory  we 
say,  Qod  save  the  Queen ;  with  the  proudest  aristocrat  we  say,  pre- 
serve the  peerage,  bat  improve  existing  defects;  and  with  the 
loudest  democrat  we  say,  enfranchise  the  millions,  because  l^e 
broader  the  base  on  which  the  fabric  of  the  State  stands,  the  surer 
tiie  foundation,  and  the  more  stable  the  superstructure.  Header, 
our  mission  is  now  closed,  the  verdict  is  with  you.  We  trust  it 
will  be,  "  As  at  present  constituted,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its 
existence  and  operations,  is  not  beneficial  to  the  counlay." 

L'OVTBISA. 
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OUGHT  THB  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FEMALES  IN  AGBI- 
CULTUBAL,  MANUFACTUEINO.  AND  COMMEKCIAL 
PUESUITS,  TO  BE  ENCOUEAGEDP 


AFFIBMATITB  BXPLT. 


OuB  reply  will  be  brief;  for  this  our  readers  must  tluuik  not  onlr 
ourselves,  but  our  opponents,  whose  wonderful  unanimitj  witt 
neatly  aid  the  fulfilment  of  our  resolve.  All  of  them  agree  as  to 
ue  importance  of  the  question  at  issue.  *'  It  would  be  diffionlt  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  the  question  now  under  con- 
sideration." *' Every  true  friend  of  the  people  must  necessarily 
feel  deeply  interestea  in  the  happy  solution  of  this  question,  fraught 
with  so  many  important  influences,"  &c.,  &c.  *'The  question 
on  which  we  are  now  invited  to  sive  an  opinion  must  have  a  special 
interest,"  &c.,  &o.  These  are  the  opening  remarks  of  three  out  a£ 
four  of  our  opponents,  and  in  each  case  the  arguments  which  follow 
bear  the  same  family  likeness.  Some  dissimuarities  there  are,  of 
course,  and  with  these,  so  far  as  they  seem  deserving,  we  shall  deal 
first,  afterwards  replying  to  the  ooimons  expressed  by  the  leader  of 
the  negatives,  and  echoed  by  his  followers. 

Of  "  L'Ouvrier"  we  have  no  more  to  say  than  that  his  articla 
would  have  been  much  more  to  the  pturpose,  if  it  had  been  limited 
to  one-half  of  its  length.  We  can  scarcely  see  the  bearing  of  liis 
high-flown  rhapsodies  on  the  employment  of  women. 

**  A  Factory  Clerk"  calls  for  a  little  more  remark.  We  earnestly 
trust  this  nam  de  plume  is  altogether  an  assumed  one;  if  not, 
unless  "  A  Factory  Clerk"  brings  to  his  business  a  much  blearer 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  terms,  and  a  much  less  confused 
understanding  altogether,  than  he  brought  to  the  perusal  of  our 
opening  artic^,  we  greatly  pity  his  employer.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so 
much  uie  "  stupidity"  "  A  Factory  Clerk '  owns  to,  as  intentional 
misrepresentation  of  which  we  have  to  complain.  We  will  give  an 
illustration  of  this  from  his  article.  "  We  now  learn,  that  '  it  is 
evident  that  no  amount  of  discussion  or  condemnation  can  reduce 
the  extent  to  which  femsle  employment  is  already  carried ;'  and  it 
is  questioned  'if  it  can  be  increased,  unless  among  those  daases 
who  are  placed  by  fortune  above  the  necessity  of  working  for  their 
daily  bread.*  If  this  be  trul^  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  we  cannot 
congratulate  X.  Y.  Z.  upon  his  discretion,  for  he  certainly  might  have 
em^oved  his  time  better  than  in  defending  a  system  that  cannot 
possibly  be  altered,  and  supporting  the  further  development  of  a 
movement  to  which  no  increase  can  be  obtained."    It  is  scarcely 
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naeessary  to  point  out  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  terms  "  A  Factory 
Clerk"  uere  displays.  We  repeat  onr  belief  that  tlv9  extent  to 
which  female  employment  is  already  carried  cannot  beredaced,  and 
that  beyond  the  lowest  classes  it  is  not  likely  to  be  extended  much 
further,  because  it  has  already  nearly  reached  its  utmost  possible 
limits ;  and  it  is  because  of  these  beliefs  that  we  desire  to  see 
female  employment  encouraged,  "A  Factory  Clerk,"  with  his 
colleagues,  confounds  encouragement  with  extension ;  it  means  this, 
certainly,  but  a  great  deal  more  beside.  The  necessity  for  female 
employment  being  recognijced,  we  desire  to  see  it  directed  into  the 
mostremuneratiTe  and  natural  channels ;  we  desire  to  see  positions 
of  trust  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  women,  and  that  her 
energies  should  no  longer  be  confined  only  to  the  most'  menial 
offices  ;  we  desire  that  ene  should  hare  a  fair  prospect  of  promotion 
in  whatever  trade  or  occupation  she  is  engaged ;  and  also  that  she 
should  be  guarded  by  legislative  enactments,  if  necessary,  from 
many  of  those  evils  which,  we  are  willing  to  confess,  are  at  present 
attendant  upon  her  employment  in  factories,  but  which,  we  must 
assert,  are  not  necessarily  mvolved  therein.  This  is  what  we  un- 
derstand by  encouragement.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  also  inci- 
dentally suowed,  we  believe  female  employment  may  be  beneficially 
extended  amongst  "  those  classes  who  are  placed  by  fortune  above 
the  necessity  of  working  for  their  daily  bread." 

Again,  as  a  further  specimen  of  "  A  Factory  Clerk's"  reasoning, 
because  we,  after  asserting  "  the  absolute  right  of  woman  to  a  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  her  energies  in  any  and  whatsoever  depart* 
ment  of  labour  she  may  chose,"  proceea  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  expedient  that  she  snail  avail  herself  of  it,  we  are  charged 
with  surrendering  the  whole  question,  and  admitting  that  the  em- 
ployment  of  females  is  "a  great  eTJl."  Is  it  necessary  for  us 
to  teach  "  A  Factory  Clerk"  that  all  things  which  are  lavfful  are  not 
all  expedient  f    We  recommend  him  to  St.  Paul  for  that  lesson. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  clearly  as  to  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed that  the  assertion  of  our  opponents,  that  "  woman's  pro* 
yince  is  home,"  involves  a  denial  of  her  equality  with  man,  t.  e., 
intellectually  and  socially.  With  the  exception  of  "A  Factory 
Clerk,"  who  has  certainly  his  own  "  stupidity  *•  to  blame  for  it,  our 
opponents  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  difficulty  as  to  our 
meaning.  We  believe  home  afibrds  the  noblest  exercise  for  all  the 
highest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  forget  that  all  women  are  not  equally  fitted  by  nature 
for  the  home  circle,  and  that  to  tens  of  thoussnds  the  duties, 
pleasures,  and  cares  of  maternity  are  never  ofiered.  We  believe 
that  not  only  does  necessity  compel  these  women  to  exercise  their 
energies  in  ftome  remuneraiive  employment,  but  that  she  is  endowed 
by  nature  with  powers  equal  to  the  highest  work,  and  that  she  has 
shown  these  powers  in  every  direction,  but  especiallj[  in  literature. 
Hence,  we  say,  that  those  who  assert  that  woman  is  unfitted  for 

See  *'  A  Factory  ClerkV*  article  p.  124. 
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aojbBt  home  duiies  do  pxmcticaUj  deny  to  her  intelleotiud  and 
iocial  equality  with  man. 

We  snail  now  endeavour  to  refute  tboie  argnments  of  our  oppo- 
nents which  our  friends  on  the  affirmative  have  not  akeady  disposed 
of*  ''  L'Ouvrier"  tells  us  that  "  the  aggregation  of  great  numbers 
of  females  together,  and  the  frequent  admixture  of  Siem  with  the 
opposite  sex,  offers  temptation,  and  exposes  to  perils,  which  the 
strongest  minds  must  contemplate  ^ith  alarm."  The  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  speak  on  this  matter  most  prudishly.  They  talk 
as  though  the  breath  of  heaven  was  scarcely  to  be  allowed  to  blow 
npon  a  woman, — the  eye  of  man  never  to  heboid  her.  A  woman 
must  expect  temptation,  the  same  as  man.  We  do  not  think  she  is 
likely  to  \fe  made  stronger  or  purer  bv  being  kent  secluded  from  the 
world.  Nay,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the  giady  ronnd  of  ^atel^ 
in  which  women  of  the  highest  classes  spend  their  life,  and  wmoh  is 
supposed  by  most  people  (our  opponents,  of  course)  to  be  exactly 
adapted  to  a  woman  s  **  peculiarities  of  organization,"  does  as  much, 
if  not  more,  mischief  to  their  purity  and  aelicacy,  than  factory  life, 
even  in  its  present  condition.  We  have  the  best  reason  for  assert- 
ing that  the  morality  of  females  employed  in  factories  is  not  worse, 
but  is  even  superior,  to  many  classes  of  women  who  are  not  em- 
ployed at  all.  We  cannot  help  quoting  here,  though  somewhat 
lengthy,  the  testimony  of  a  large  employer  of  female  labour 
in  Birmingham.  He  says, — **  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  moral  influence  that  factory  labour  has  upon  females 

fenerally ;  our  own  opinion  is,  that  on  an  average,  it  will  not 
e  found  deteriorating,  and  that  the  girls  and  women  who  work  in 
our  manufactories  are  as  moral,  religious,  and  se]f-den3^ng,  aa 
any  other  section  of  society  in  the  same  rank.  But,  of  course,  the 
morals  of  a  manufactory  will,  to  a  large  extent,  take  their  tone  firom 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  einployers  and  overlookers.  A 
careless,  depraved  master  influences  for  evil,  it  may  be  hundreds  of 
workers;  and  a  vicious  foreman,  or  overlooker,  may  (and  does 
frequently)  demoralize  the  ten  or  fifty  workers  under  his  iafiuenoe 
or  direction.  The  nature  of  the  trades  also  has  much  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Those  which  are  cleanly  will  give  a  higher  moral 
tone  to  the  hands ;  and  a  large  number  of  young  women  working 
together,  seem  to  have  a  protective  interest  over  each  other's 
conduct :  when  women  work  in  small  numbers  promiscuously  with 
men,  we  shall  be  almost  sure  to  find  low  and  deprav^  habits. '  We 
draw  especial  attention  to  this  extract.  It  clearly  proves  that  the 
average  morality  of  females  employed  in  manufactories  is  equal  to 
any  other  class,  and  that  what  inroads  are  made  result  from  circum- 
stcoLCCB  which  may  easily  be  altered.  First,  from  the  vicions 
influence  of  foremen  and  overlookers.  Henoe  we  say,  Encourage 
female  employment,  by  throwing  open  the  superior  situations  to 
women ;  thus  placing  young  girls  under  members  of  their  own  sex* 
they  are  preserved  from  a  vicious  influence,  and  you  afford  them  a 
strong  inducement  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  by  the  prospect 
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of  promotioii.  A  seeond  Botirce  of  danger  ifl  the  nature  of  the 
trade  they  are  engaged  in.  Hence,  we  say,  Encourage  female 
employment,  by  Erecting  it  into  the  most  suitable  channels. 
Thirdly,  we  are  told  that  the  greatest  cause  of  immoraKty  is 
the  promiscuous  mixing  of  the  sexes.  Hence,  also,  we  say,  En- 
oonrage  female  employment,  by  insisting  upon  proper  regulations 
being  applied  to  factories ;  for  surely  there  can  oe  no  reason  why 
ihifl  danger  may  not  be  removed  at  once. 

Another  point  upon  which  our  opponents  haye  insisted  strongly 
]B,  that  the  emplo^ent  of  females  is  prejudicial  to  domestic  happi- 
nees,  and  that  it  hinders  them  from  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge  of 
domestic  matters.  IJpon  this  point  we  shall  quote  the  evidence  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Social  ana  Industrial  Condition  of  Women  m 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Banks,"  who  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on 
Hie  subject.  He  says, — "  The  justice  of  these  ideas"  (those  to  whiok 
we  have  just  referred)  "  is  disproved  out  and  out,  by  comparing  the 
districts  where  the  industrial  employment  of  women  prevails,  with 
those  districts  where  it  is  scarcely  known.  Take,  for  example, 
dOUiery  districts,  mining  districts,  towns  of  metal  manufacture, 
seaport  towns  without  fisheries,  and  hamlets  for  ajDicultond 
labourers,  and  you  there  find  that  the  squalor,  the  thrmlessnesSy 
the  ignorance,  tne  dissipation,  are  far  more  universal  than  in  towns 
and  districts  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen,  laoe, 
and  such  like  products.  In  the  latter  instance  woman  has  abundant 
work;  in  the  former,  she  has  little  or  none.  Slatternly  habits* 
therefore,  in  the  lower  orders  are  not  a  consequence  of  the  industrial 
employment  of  women,  but  constitute  an  evil  to  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  sronnds.  It  is  just  a  characteristio  of  human  nature  in  a 
poor  and  neglected  population,  and  must  be  eheoked,  not  by  de- 
daiminff  against  female  industry,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  rather 
an  antidote,  but  by  addressinj^  ourselves  to  the  evil  itself."  **  Facts 
ISke  these,"  as  our  astute  friend,  the  "  Factory  Clerk,'*  observes, 
''are  worth  a  gross  of  arguments." 

There  are  many  other  matters  we  should  Kke  to  have  toudMNS 
upon,  but  our  friends  on  the  negative  side  have  said  all  that  is 
necessary ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  imitate  the  affirmative  writers 
by  going  over  the  same  ground  again  and  again.  In  conclusion,  we 
beg  our  readers  to  give  the  subject  their  calm  and  unprejudietd 
attention.  It  is  one  of  great  social,  moral,  and  economic  im- 
portance ;  it  presses  for  a  solution ;  and  the  minds  of  all  thinking 
men  and  women  ought  to  be  made  up  on  the  subject.        %.  Y.  Z. 

inOATiyB  BXFLT. 

This  question,  like  all  others  upon  social  economy,  has  eUeited 
a  great  variety  of  opinions.  Our  opponents  have  argued  in  favour 
or  all  employments  for  females,  ana  the  most  unconditional  free- 
dom and  mdependency  of  females ;  they  have  also  advocated  theff 
employment  only  in  particular  departments  of  trade,  commerceiy 
ana  agriculture :  agam,  others  argue  that  they  should  only  be- 
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employed  in  some  daMet  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  these  only 
"  between  the  school  and  the  hymeneal  altar :"  with  such  a  dWision 
in  the  camp  of  our  enemy  our  campaign  has  not  only  been  easy* 
but  our  victory  is  cerUun.  For  the  present  purpose  we  may  with  pro* 
priety  assume  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sexes  are  equal  or 
nearly  so.  We  may  also  assume  that  the  preseat  requirements  of 
agriculture  are  provided  for  most  amply  by  the  male  sex,  since  the 
labour  of  men  and  boys  in  agriculture  is  so  poorly  paid,  the  average 
wage  of  the  full-grown  farm  labourer  being  under  ten  shillings  per 
week,  a  sum  scarcely  sufficient  to  board,  lodge,  and  clothe  the  single 
man,  aud  much  more  inadequate  toprovide  home,  food,  and  dress  for  a 
wife  and  family,  besides  the  labourer  himself.  Still  farther  we  may 
assume  that  manj  classes  of  trade  and  commerce,  of  the  character  suit- 
able to  the  physical  ability  of  the  female,  are  also  well  supplied  with 
male  labourers,  because  they  are  so  ill  paid,  and  such  great  numbers 
are  constantly  floating  on  the  labour  market  seeking  employment,  and 
often  in  vain.  From  these  assumptions — which,  we  submit,  are  so 
well-grounded,  that  argument  to  prove  them  would  be  insulting  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  reader — we  are  justified  in  affirming  that  the 
introduction  of  the  whole  female  sex,  or  any  portion  of  them,  into  all 
these  trades,  would  be  so  much  unmitigated  evil,  and  tend  to  the 
reduction  of  wages,  the  loss  of  wealth  to  me  country  by  the  amount 
of  that  reduction,  and  prove  most  destructive  to  the  social,  moral, 
and  material  condition  of  the  people  at  lar^e :  indeed,  what  other 
result  could  be  possible,  if  there  is  a  relatively  fixed  sum  for  the 
payment  of  all  the  labour  of  the  country,  which  there  most  assuredly 
is  by  natural  necessity  P  then,,  the  division  of  that  sum  into  so  many 
more  parts,  or  the  reduction  of  that  sum  by  cheapening  the  value 
of  the  integral  parts  of  the  labour  of  the  country —then,  we  say, 
poverty,  wretchedness,  misery,  and  national  decay,  must  become  an 
inevitable  necessity. 

It  is  of  no'useior  us  to  disguise  the  fact  by  using  periphrastic 
language  to  darken  wisdom.  In  the  old  popular  maxim,  a  spade  is  a 
spade,  call  it  by  what  name  you  ma^ ;  so  a  week's  wa^e  of  seven 
snilliugs  instead  of  ten  is  a  reduction,  a  loss,  a  sacrifice  of  the 
county's  wealth,  call  it  how  we  will ;  and  it  will,  of  necessity,  abridge 
the  comforts  of  the  labourer's  home,  however  finely  designated  by 
false  philanthropists  and  wordy  popularity -seekers.  Having  thus 
taken  a  look  at  that  picture,  let  us  tskke  a  look  on  this, — the  employ- 
ments congenial  to  females.  Domestic  and  home  labours  are  so  ill 
supplied,  and  so  badly  served,  that  appropriate  labourers  receive,  oa 
an  average,  nearly  as  much  wage,  besides  board  and  lodging,  as  the 
full-grown  prize  farm-labourer  obtains  for  his  exemplary  labours* 
without  board  and  lodging : — more  glaring  proof  of  the  fatuitjf  of 
our  opponents  could  not  be  imagined  by  tl^  most  dreamy  novelist. 

Considering  these  circumstances  in  their  proper  light,  we  are 
bound  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  ri^ht  and  title,  in  all  its  fulnesst 
as  champions  for  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  femalea» 
despite  tne  unkind  preju£ce  of  Dinah  Morris  thereanent. 
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In  diieharge  of  our  preieiit  duty,  we  proceed  to  a  tliort  analyiis 
of  the  arguments  of  tne  oppoting  writers ;  and  first  we  hare  the 
unknown  quantity,  X.  Y.  Z.,  to  deu  with.  If  he  is  not,  as  his  nom  de 
jflume  implies,  at  least  his  argument  is,  an  unknown  or  undefined 
ouantity,  for  he  includes  all  females  and  all  kinds  of  labour  within 
toe  limits  of  his  adrooaoy ;  thus,  by  attempting  to  prore  all  Uiinffs, 
he  proTes  nothing — ^his  enoice  is,  therefore,  a  cQlemma,  either  toDe 
the  unknown  or  the  undefined  quantity,  X.  Y.  Z.,  in  rery  deed  and 
truth.  Can  X.  Y.  Z.  advooate  that  all  females,  married  or  sing&e, 
should  be  employed  in  all  kinds  of  labour  P  Are  there  not  times 
in  tffe  life  of  married  females  when  any  continued  labour  is  most 
painful  to  the  feelings,  both  morally  and  physioally  P  and  are  there 
not  labours  rerolting  to  the  feelings,  injurious  to  tne  body,  and  de« 
basing  in  the  extreme  to  females,  wmoh  are  not  so  when  those 
duties  are  performed  by  males  P  What  would  X.  Y.  Z.  say  to  his 
sister,  or  his  mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his  daughter  being  employed 
as  a  miner,  a  ooal«whipper,  a  mason's  labourer,  a  furnace-woman,  a 
puddier,  a  glass  maker,  a  foundry  caster,  or  any  other  of  the  manj 
laborious  and  iojurious  trades  P  We  opine  this  would  so  shock  his 
sensibility,  that  he  would  throw  orerboard  that  contraband  philan- 
thzopY  with  which  he  has  freighted  his  small  bark,  and  most  heartily 
join  the  true  female  firiends  in  their  adrooacy  of  opposite  doctrines 
to  those  he  now  holds.  G.  H.  S.  next  demands  our  attention.  He 
charges  us  with  inconsistency ;  but^why  he  should  do  this,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know :  we  do  advocate  that  all  females  should  be  employed 
in  domestic  or  educational  duties  alone ;  and  we  hold  that  this  is  the 
only  proper  sphere  in  which  females  should  be  engaged ;  we  have  a 
firm  conviction  that,  in  her  proper  sphere,  woman  cannot  be  equalled 
by  the  opposite  sex,  neither  in  mental,  moral,  nor  physical  ability, 
and  it  is  only  when  she  is  compared  with  man  in  an  unfair  manner, 
and  beyond  her  sphere,  that  she  suffers  by  the  comparison ;  many 
thm^  haye  become  now-a-days  matters  of  trade  which  are  rightly 
withm  the  scope  of  the  domestic  and  educational  sphere,  and  we 
would  either  aavocate  that  these  trades  be  reduced  to  their  normal 
poeition,  or  that  females  should  exdusiyely  occupy  those  spheres. 
The  evil  made  so  notorious  by  Hood,  in  his  "  Song  of  the  Shirt," 
is  one  which  would  be  rectified  by  the  above  means.  G.  H.  S. 
refers  to  that  condition  of  the  respectable  middle  class  and  work- 
ing girl  as  anomalous,  humiliating,  and  unjust, — to  what  cause  may 
tins  DC  attributed  P  Is  it  not  to  the  false,  flashy,  and  would-be-fine 
way  of  educating  decent  girls  P  Are  they  not  taught  to  ape  ^e 
manners  and  pretensions  of  those  above  them  P  And  are  not  in* 
dustnal  pursuits  ignored  by  parents  and  governesses  too  P  Is  it 
not  considered  very  discreditable  for  a  boarcung-school  miss,  or  even 
for  a  day«school  miss,  to  hint  at  industrial  occupation  at  home  P  The 
oonsequenoe  necessarily  follows,  that  a  girl  so  educated  would  prefer 
to  work  in  a  retail  shop,  in  a  warehouse,  or  manufactory,  who  would 
■oom  to  dean  a  house,  cook  a  potato,  roast  a  joint,  make  her  own 
dms«  or  her  fauabaad's  linen.    If  such  a  one  were  olosely  ciois«qnes- 
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tknied  as  to  her  leaMm  -for  tuDk  a  pnliBrBiuM^  aha  would  blvali- 
inglv  ooiifeas  fhat  aho  had  never  bean  taught,  and  tbnrefore  her 
pre&raiuse  for  otilmt  labour  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  foci  of  bar 
ignoranee  of  domeatio  datieB»  and  in  trade  employment  her  pride 
waa  not  wounded  by  her  ignoranoe,  becaoae  tliere  she  waa  ex- 
pected to  leani,  and  would  be  tauf^ht  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Make 
it  a  matter  of  duty  for  all  young  females  in  the  middle  and  lower 
daaaea  to  learn  domestic  autiea,  and  then  those  duties  woidd  not 
only  be  performed  well,  but  would  be  oonaidered  respeetable  aad 
honourable  for  each  one  in  her  proper  sphere.  As  to  the  appeal  of 
G.  H.  S.  to  past  experience  about  stage«ooaohea,  railroada,  luid 
national  ruin«  there  is  no  analogy,  and  &erefore  it  can  be  no  aup- 
poft  to  any  argument,  either  trro  or  con.,  on  the  preaent  ooeaaion. 

Gkdlantr^  forbids  we  ahould  offer  any  remarics  upon  the  pungent 
letter  of  *'  Dinali  Morris/'  farther  than  to  thank  her  for  the  com- 
pliment she  has  paid  us,  and  the  good  feeling  she  has  manifested  in 
her  sensible  remarks  respecting  the  "  true  yocation "  of  woman, 
and  the  proper  education  of  the  young  of  her  own  sex.  We  think 
very  little  would  make  her  »  full  oonv ert  to  our  riews,  as  she  ia  more 
than  half  a  conyert  already. 

G.  A.  H.  E.'s  opening  resMrics,  upon  the  "  social  aril  ^  tfodemmm 
of  want  of  employment  in  manufSacturing  pursuits,  are  all  om  the 
wrong  side  of  toe  question.  We  say,  educate  females,  and  habituate 
them  to  consider  all  domeatic  duties  and  employments  honovrabla, 
and  the  social  eyil  will  be  reduced  to  a  mimmnm  point ;  bui  with- 
draw woman  from  her  proper  sphere,  and  place  her  in  the  yerr  un- 
fftyourable  circumstances  of  crowded  workrooms  and  workskopa, 
and  you  thereby  increase  that  eyil  to  a  maximnm. 

G.  A.  H.  E.  argues  that  beoanse  man  has  inyaded  tiie  sphere  of 
wonaan  in  sohm  cases,  therefore  woman  ought  to  inyade  hia  sphere 
in  many  more.  This  is  arvuiBg  most  strangely,  but  eertsinly 
neitilier  logically  nor  reaeonal^,— 'because  man  has  done  one  wrona^ 
woman  must  do  many  wrongs,  and  be  justified  therein.  Sor^ 
a  aaeond  Daniel  has  cobm  jud^pooent!  He  also  deckuma  agaioat 
*'  depriving  woman  of  her  legitimate  position  in  sodety,"  and  jai 
he  is  desirous,  more  than  his  associates,  if  possible,  to  d^riye  her  of 
her  legitimate  position ;  and,  in  doing  so,  adyocatas  that  she  should 
deprive  man  of  his  legitimate  position,  the  duty  and  the  ability  to 
woyide  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  while  the  latter  may  be  under 
his  roof.  A  case  of  actiuil  fact  we  well  remember  onoe  coming 
under  our  own  notice,  pertinent  to  this  reasoning  of  G.  A.  H.  B.  K 
ia  the  practice  in  one,  if  not  in  many,  <^  our  Itrjge  towns,  for 
women  to  perform  certain  branches  of  trade  at  their  own  homea. 
We  yisited  one  of  these  homes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  dai|f 
doty,  and  found  the  husband  performing  the  part  of  nurse  to  an 
infant  of  a  few  months  old,  while  the  wi£»,  with  seyeral  of  her  worib* 
girls,  was  following  her  trade,  by  means  of  which  the  home  of  beth 
was  well  nigh  supported.  If  G.  A.  H.  £.  has  sufficient  temerity  to 
adyooate  such  a  state  of  thingt  as  this,  which  we  contend  he  ansa 
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indeed,  he  reduced  to  a  lad  meoeieity  if  he  k  oompeUed  to  adopt 
aaeh  an  argomentin  support  of  hie  theory.  If  females  are  employed 
in  home  duties,  either  in  the  homes  of  their  parents  or  in  the  noose- 
holds  of  others,  we  say  it  is  a  foul  slander  upon  the  fair  sex  to  oall 
them  *'  eonsumem  "  and  not  producers ;  where  would  be  the  per- 
sonal and  home  eomibrt,  wluon  G.  A.  H.  E.  now  enjoys,  if  the  per- 
fonners  of  the  domestic  duties  of  his  home  are  simply  consumerst 
not  producers  F  Did  sll  those  comforts  rise  into  bemg  and  pemap* 
neney  like  the  weeds  in  the  sluggard's  garden  P  or  were  they  not 
the  result  of  careful,  painstaking  labour  by  some  female  hands  r  Oh/ 
^ame!  to  treat  witn  sueh  contempt  the  greatest  blessings  with 
which  the  cresting  fiat  of  Deity  hss  olessed  this  glorious  old  earth 
of  ours! 

8paoe  admonidies,  and  we  must  conclude.  Our  adToeapy  of  this 
ouestion  is  prompted  by  the  strong  desire  to  prerent  the  further 
oegradation  of  the  bright  blossoms  of  humanity — lorely  women.  We 
are  sure  no  lore,  no  care,  no  comfort,  no  joy  is  like  tliat  whieh  flowa 
£nmb  and  is  part  of  that  oirerflowing  snnng  ef  a£footion--*woman's 
heart.  To  harden  that  heart  by  the  tous,  turmoils,  and  callosities  of 
trade  and  commerce  is  the  most  diabolical  cruelty  the  world  has  seen, 
the  heart  of  man  oonceiTed,  or  the  yikst  demon  could  rejoiee  eror. 
BeHeving  these  things,  mest  heartily  do  we  affirm  that  femalea 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  com* 
meroial  pursuits,  which  is  our  thesis^  Reader,  we  ask  3roar  appro* 
bation,  and  we  know  we  shall  not  adc  in  Tain.  UOwfwam. 
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ON  THE  DEriNinON  OF  POETBY.^ 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  while  there  are  few  persons  who  do 
not  lore  Poetry,  there  are  few  who,  if  asked,  would  be  able  to  give 
an  intelligible  definition  of  the  term.  Like  some  of  those  deuea^ 
eies  with  which  nature  and  art  fumieh  our  tables,  we  tee\  ite 
sweetness,  and  acknowledge  its  ref^hing  inftuence,  but  seldom 
Hiink  of  inquiring  how  produced,  or  of  w&t  elements  composed : 

*  Tkb  etity  ms  nMOftly  rtad  el  <na  of  tlu  meetiogs  of  tb»  Litorftrj  Affooiir 
tioii  in  c<mD«otioB  with  tb«  Rar.  Mr,  Pnlaford'i  oongregatioo,  Alhuj  StrMt» 
Kdinburgb  ;  it  ibrmid  the  opeoiDg  paper  io  &  discnssion  upon  the  above  snl^t^ 
and  was  followed  by  a  rerj  aaimated  and  iDterestinfir  couverBation.  We  send  it 
to  the  Brititk  CorUrovertiatistf  simplj  as  we  composed  it  for  that  oocasion ;  and 
iboiald  any  of  oor  members  then  present,  or  aoj  others  to  whom  the  snbjeet  may 
be  hitereattog,  think  proper  to  fatoar  ns  with  a  reply,  we  shall  hvn  much  ple»- 
aofie  hi  being  eltber  supported  in  oor  tisws,  or  ia  being  oorrscted  by  tbani. 
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more  tliaa  tiua— of  all  the  TOiaiiefl  of  the  miue,  whether  jM0<f,  or 
poetasters,  who  might  atiempi  to  give  adefinitioa  of  their  niToarite 
subject  of  study,  we  should  ha?e  difficulty  in  finding  two  who 
would  define  it  in  all  respects  alike.  Most  wiU  agree  as  to  the 
refining  and  pleasure-yielding  power  of  poetry ;  no  two  will  do  so 
on  the  nature  or  first  principles  of  that  which  pleases  and  instructs. 

In  the  present  discussion,  therefore,  there  n  not  much  chance  of 
my  definition  being  accepted,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  expect' 
tlutt  many  will  differ  no  less  from  me  than  from  one  another,  in 
their  ideas  of  its  character.  In  commencing  our  definition,  theli, 
ve  would  premise, — That  we  are  so  constituted  in  mind  and  body, 
as  to  be  made  susceptible  of  impressions  from  external  causes, 
which  operate  upon  the  imagination  and  finer  feelings,  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye  and  ear — such  impressions  varying  in  their 
nature  and  durability  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
produce  them,  llieee  causes  exist  in  the  mental,  moral,  and 
material  uniTerse,  in  the  varied  beauties  and  other  soul-moving 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  those  resplendent  virtues  and  intelleo- 
tual  beauties,  which  we  see  sometimes  manifested  in  the  human 
character. 

In  the  contemplation  of  nature  there  are  qualities  in  the  pheno* 
mena  presented  to  the  eye  and  ear,  which  give  rise  to  pleasurable  or 
painful  emotions  within  us :  to  those  which  are  pleasant  or  agree- 
able, we  apply  the  terms  beautiful,  sublime,  sj^lendid,  lovely, 
charming,  or  such  other  adjectives  as  wiU  most  forcibly  give  uttco** 
ance  or .  expression  to  the  feelings  which  the  character  of  such 
phenomena  inspire;  while  such  as  are  in  their  nature  painful 
or  disagreeable  to  witness,  we  pronounce  deformed,  awful,  shocking, 
or  repmsive  to  the  feelings, — similar  terms  being  applied  to  audi 
phenomena  witnessed  in  the  human  character  ana  actions,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  world,  as  give  rise  to  similar  emotions  within 
us  in  their  contemplation. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  influencing  principle  subsisting  in  the  differnit 
appearances  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  that  poetry  has  its 
bemg,  and  may  be  defined  simply  as  that  name  which  u  given  to  the 
language  expressed  in  the  aspect  of  all  that  we  feel  to  be  sublime, 
lovelj,  and  soul-moving  in  the  universe,  which  language  is  heard 
and  interpreted  in  the  feelings  excited  within  us  when  viewed  in 
their  endless  variety  of  forms. 

To  the  minds  or  some,  poetry  is  a  term  which  embraces,  in  ita 
signification,  no  more  than  that  which  appears  in  literature,  or 
emanates  from  the  mind  of  the  literary  bard ;  but  than  this  idea 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  ;  for  tno  influence  which  nature 
everywhere  exercises  over  the  mind  of  man,  moving  it  pleas- 
^gly  or  powerfully  is  poetry.  The  varied  manifestations  of  human 
character  and  passion — the  humane  and  heroic,  the  beautiful 
and  great,  the  self-sacrificing,  awe-inspirinj;,  and  other  paaaion- 
exciting  features  in  man's  character  and  volitions,  is  poetry ;  what- 
ever is  oeaatiful  in  matter  and  in  mind,  whatever  raises  in  ita  con* 
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templatioa  the  soul  to  God,  and  most  diBoorers  in  ita  constttation 
the  gloriouB  pwfeotioiifl  of  its  Creator,  is,  in  the  highest  and 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  poetry. 

Poetry,  therefore,  in  its  suni^est  and  purest  form,  is  that  subtle 
and  fascinating  influence  pervading  ever^  object  which  decorates 
the  gorgeous  temple  of  nature, — uiat  yoice  which  emanates  from 
thousands  of  interesting  objects  everywhere  surrounding  us  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth,  all  of  which  proclaim  unceasingly  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  their  great  Creator.  This 
voice,  {pleasant  and  instructive  to  all,  the  Poet  hears  with  rapture, 
and  drinks  into  his  soul  with  such  effect,  that  he  is  constrained 
to  echo  it  back  from  his  bosom  in  strains  calculated  to  awaken 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  others  similar  to  those  which  he  himself 
experienced  in  the  actual  contemplation  of  what  he  portrays. 

It  is  thus  that  the  works  of  the  poet  have  ever  Men  received 
with  pleasure  by  all  classes  of  society :  for  his  descriptive  pictures, 
being  all  drawn  from  eziBting  realities,  sithough  combined  into 
new  forms  of  beau^,  present  to  the  mental  eye  scenes  at  once 
attractive  and  edifymg,  and  in  which  the  imagination  revels  with 
a  delight  which  no  other  form  of  literary  composition  cui  pro- 
duce. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  poetry,  as  we  receive  it 
throiigh  the  medium  of  literature,  or  as  it  proceeds  from  the 
creative  fancy  of  the  bard.  Poetry  in  this  sense  is  generally  better 
understood  tnan  in  the  higher  one  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ; 
nevertheless,  it  may  be  a  harder  task  for  us  to  define  its  character 
in  this  form  satisfactorily  to  the  minds  of  others,  than  it  has  been 
to  describe  the  poetry  of  nature. 

It  is  thought  by  many  people  who  read  poetry,  that  to  be  able 
to  express  himself  freely  ana  readily  in  verse  or  rhyme,  and  to 
clothe  his  thoughts  or  sentences  in  rhythm,  are  the  chief  qualifiea- 
tions  of  the  poet,  and  that  these  forms  of  literary  composition, 
more  than  the  ideas  expressed  therein,  constitute  true  poetry. 
This  is  a  mistake.  One  man  may  be  neither  able  to  rhyme, 
nor  versify  with  readiness,  and  yet  be  a  true  poet ;  while  another 
may  be  able  to  do  both  with  readiness,  and  yet  be  no  poet  at  all. 
To  rhyme  and  versify  is  a  mere  mechanical  art,  which  may  be 
acquired :  to  have  a  quick,  clear,  and  true  perception  of  character^ 
the  nature  of  things,  and  of  their  relations  and  analogies,  is  a 
faculty  which  the  Almighty  endows  some  with,  and  not  others— at 
least,  not  in  the  same  degree.  The  poet  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
is  no  mere  meohanician,  who  performs  his  work  by  prescribed  rules 
and  laboriously  acquired  abinty ;  for  true  poetry  is  not  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  art,  but  of  heaven-gifted  genius,  the  offspring  of 
a  mind  endowed  with  peculiar  properties,  an  intellect  more  subtle 
and  refined  than  that  with  which  the  common  mass  is  ^fted,  and 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  perception  of  moral  and  physical  beauty 
ud  deformity,  to  similitudes  or  analogies  in  mind  and  matter, 
and  poisessiiig,  in  a  more  spiritualiaed  and  higher  degree,  all  the : 
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finer  MnttbifitM  of  oor  natare.  The  true  poet,  ee  tf  by  a  natnnil 
iBStmct,  ie  draim  to,  and  impelled  to  womip  at,  the  efariae  of 
beauty,  and  while  so,  is  no  less  powerfoUy  inspired  to  oommimieate, 
in  song,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  o&ers  of  his  species  ;  nay, 
more — while  he  draws,  in  impassioned  sentiment,  his  deseriptiye 
piotares  of  the  beantifiil,  sublime,  and  awe-inspiring  in  the  unirerse 
(which  does  exist),  his  fertile  fancy  teems  with  imagery,  stranse, 
novel,  and  snpernatural,  which  hare  no  existenee  anywhere  in  tiie 
forms  in  whicn  he  oonoeives  them,  sare  only  in  his  own  prolific 
imagination. 

The  true  poet  not  only  passionately  lores  i^e  yaried  phenomena  of 
nature,  but  he  lores  to  depict  its  beauties,  heightened  by  the  eolours 
of  the  unagination ;  to  invest  objects,  really  attraetiye  in  thems^yes, 
wil^  qualities  whidi  do  not  naturally  belong  to  them ;  but  which, 
so  inyested,  fheir  attractions  may  be  rendered  more  powerful  and 
effeetiye.  In  describing  nature,  human  character,  or  incident,  he 
is  not  contented  with  presenting  to  his  readers  the  bare  detail  of 
tiie  facts,  as  they  came  under  his  own  immediate  obserration, 
howeyer  interestmg  the  naked  truth  mi^t  be;  but,  with  ^e 
desire  to  agitate  or  exoite  the  feelings  m  the  most  agreeable 
manner  possible,  he  clothes  the  objects  he  is  depicting  wi^ 
attributes  foreign  to  their  natare,  in  order  that,  so  decorated* 
they  may  be  presented  to  the  mental  eye  with  additional  and 
heightened  beauty  and  interest.  He  thw^ore  culls,  as  we  hare 
said,  from  the  moral  uid  physical  worlds  beauties  whidi  do 
exist,  and  moulds  them  iuto  new  and  superior  forms,  which,  except 
in  the  poet's  imagination,  do  not  exist ;  such  berrewed  beantiea 
or  qualities  being  the  properties  of  existing  realities,  oertainly^ 
but  when  associated  with  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  em- 
belliiA  or  decorate,  presenting,  in  combination,  forms  more  striking 
and  delifphtfid  by  &t  tiian  nature,  not  90  adored,  holds  HMrth  1^ 
the  physical  eye. 

W,  if  we  are  not  plain  enough,  he  describes  beauties  by  beautieg, 
objects  by  objects,  and  qualities  in  one  subject  by  those  belonging 
to  another.— tnus :  Tlmt  which  has  not  lile  in  itself,  he  will  inven 
with  liying  and  oftthnes  with  moral  attributes,  making  the  attraotire 
in  its  own  nature  more  so,  hj  clothing  it  in  the  higher  graoes  of 
other  nati|res ;  the  poetry  consisting  in  we^^owsr  which  such  similas 
possess  to  giye  deoght  to  tiie  minis  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
peroeiyiag  and  appreciating^  their  beauty.  We  will  giye  an  illus- 
tralion  or  two  of  our  meamng.  There  are  few  who  are  insensiUe 
to  the  beautjr  of  the  celestial  orbs.  The  sun,  the  noon,  and  the 
stars  are  obieots  whidli  all  delight  to  look  upon.  Well,  whateyer 
they  are  in  tneir  own  nature,  to  us  they  appear  simply  lights,  **  the 
grMter  ruling  the  day  and  the  lesser  the  night ;"  so  tliat  in  speaking 
of  them  the  unpoetical,  who  delight  not  in  using  figures  of  speech, 
might  merely  say,  "  The  night  was  clear,  the  moon  and  the  stan 
shone  brightly  r  or,  "  The  morning  was  fine,  the  sun  rose  without 
a  eloud ;"  or, "  It  was  a  &ie,  sunshiny  aaoming."    These  or  staular 


kte  dommoBly  used  by  the  oooNBim  nuuw  to  cipi'owi  tbeb 
ideM  of  the  weaiher,  or  the  beauty  of  the  heayenly  bodies :  and*  as 
fiur  as  their  design  is  ooneerned,  they  answer  the  pnraose.  The 
poet»  in  his  mouMmts  of  inspiration,  speaks  differently,  inlly  awave 
that  in  their  brilliancy  they  possess  their  own  inherent  power  to 

Se  ddigLt  to  the  rational  and  sensitive  beholder ;  and  knowing 
,tf  when  he  presents  their  glorious  attractions  to  the  imagination 
of  his  readers,  throogh  the  medinm  of  words,  in  his  poems,  they  will 
most  certainly  realize  mentally  the  pereeption  of  beauties  whioh 
they  have  oftaa  physically  beheld,  and  are,  tnerefore,  well  acquainted 
with.  In  mdditum  to  these  nainrAl  attractions,  he  presents,  while 
speaking  of  them«  oikm's  ^diioh  are  not  natural  to  them,  but  whioh, 
by  his  poetic  imagery,  he  oonveys  to  the  minds  of  his  readers  at  the 
same  tune ;  the  mind,  with  its  wonderfal  powers  of  conception  and 
oompiehension,  taking  in  at  once  the  view  of  both  the  natural  and 
borrowed  splendours,  or  other  qualities  with  which  he  invests  them, 
and  thus  i^Mlisin^  heiffhtened  pleasure  from  the  pereeption  of  his 
eombined  ot  associated  figures  (in  the  power  of  whose  impressibility 
the  poetry  subsists). 

In  Shakspeare^s  play  of  **  King  Henry  lY.,"  the  great  poet  says 
of  the  solar  orb,— ^ 

**  Tet  liereffi  will  I  imitate  tLe  san; 
Wlio  doth  penoit  the  base  coDtaf^ioM  donds 
To  smother  np  his  beanty  from  the  world; 
Tbatf  wfien  be  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wooder'd  at, 
Bf  hfeaking  throogh  the  fonl  and  nglj  mists 
Of  Tspoiiny  that  did  leem  to  strangle  him." 

Here  the  immortal  bard  eives  to  the  sun  consciousness,  will, 
purpose,  passion,  all  of  whicu  is  highly  figurative,  and  tells  upon 
the  mind  with  ffreat  practical  force,  seeing  that  we  are  struck  with 
the  idea  of  the  lamp  of  day  being  invested  with  human  attributes, 
which  clothing  the  judgment  finds  no  fault  with,  seeing  that  it  is 
the  borrowed  garb  oipoesy. 

In  the  play  of  "  Sichard  II.,"  Shakspeare,  in  a  fine  passage, 
speaks  of  we  solar  orb  in  similar  terms : — 

**  See,  see,  Kia^  Richard  doth  bimaelf  appear, 
Aa  dtfth  the  Uaahiag  diacoatented  ami 
From  oni  the  fiery  portal  of  the  eaat^ 
When  be  perceives  the  envious  doada  are  boot 
To  dim  his  glory,  aod  to  atain  the  traok 
Of  bis  bright  passage  to  the  oocidanL*' 

And  again  :— 

^  How  bloodily  the  ami  begins  to  pcsr 

Above  yoo  bnaky  bill! 

The  day  lookt  palB  at  hi$  diiiempmyiim^  f 

OTj  m  other  words,  the  day  looks  frightened  at  its  lord's  angry  and 
aenacflag  aspeot  ^  a  tmly  novel  and  striking  fancy,  the  poefery  of 
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whioli  contitttt  ai  in  the  otlien  qaoted,  in  ininwtiiig  utand  ofajwito 
^iHx  qualitiet  whicli  do  not  natonlly  bdon^  to  tnem,  and  by  this 
means  worluiuj  upon  oar  imagination  and  feelinga  in  a  manner  more 
powerfully  and  pleasingly  than  coold  haye  been  effected  witiftoat 
aneh  figure  of  speech. 

We  could  multiply  qaotaiibns  without  number,  both  from  this 
and  other  authors,  all  proTing  the  same  fact,  via.,  that  one  of  tiie 
striking  characteristics  of  descriptiYc  poetry  is,  as  we  hare  said^  the 
art  of  heightening  the  effect  which  the  depiction  of  some  moving 
natural  objects  naturally  produce,  by  inyesting  them  with  qualitieii 
or  attributes  which  naturally  they  do  not  possess,  thus  increasing 
to  the  beholders  the  pleasure  in  their  mental  perception  by  asso- 
ciations of  objects  and  properties  both  novel  andstrikmg. 

We  have  thus  so  far  spoken  of  the  poetry  of  nature  and  that 
of  art,  meaning  by  the  term  art  the  poet's  power  of  producing 
pictures  in  which  the  delightful  in  their  aspect  are  not  natural  in 
their  combinations.  We  nave  said  there  is  a  power  in  natural 
phenomena  to  moye  us  in  their  contemplation,  one  way  or  other, 
strongly,  exciting  in  our  mental  nature  either  delight,  awe,  wonder, 
pi^,  fear,  or  sympathy. 

These  phenomena  are  either  mental,  moral,  or  physical,  bmng  wit- 
nessed sometimes  in  the  workings  of  inanimate  nature,  and  some- 
times in  the  character,  volitions,  and  the  circumstances  which 
diversify  and  distinguish  the  life  of  man.  We  have  further  affirmed 
that  whatever  is  beautiful  in  mind  and  matter,— whatever  is  pleasing, 
refining,  and  capable  of  moving  for  the  better  the  finer  feelings  of 
our  nature,— whatever  in  the  moral  and  physical  universe  is  capable, 
in  its  contemplation,  of  raising  the  soul  to  Qod,  and  softening  and 
improving  the  rude  and  un^^shed  features  of  the  human  mind, 
whether  it  be  nature  as  it  is,  or  nature  as  the  poet  represents  it, 
is  poetry  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

Here  we  might  reasonably  stop,  having  said  enough  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  a  discussion  upon  this  interesting  topic ;  but,  were 
we  to  do  so,  we  fear  that  we  might  give  occasion  to  our  critics  to  say, 
that  in  speaking  of  poetrjr  under  the  designations  of  natural  and 
descriptive  only,  ana  leaving  untouched  that  class  of  it  so  much 
esteemed,  and  which  is  of  so  high  a  character — the  conceptivc,  of 
which  the  Epic  is  the  purest  t^pe, — ^we  had  thus  nhown  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  subject  in  hand.  But  of  the  conceptive  little 
more  need  be  said,  save  that  the  poet  aims  at  accomplidiing  the 
same  ends,  namely,  of  pleasing,  edifying,  and  improving  his  readers 
by  fictitious  history,  that  he  endeavours  to  realise  by  the  faithful 
and  embellished  description  of  the  true ;  for,  knowing  all  those 
features  or  passions  in  human  nature,  which,  in  their  workings, 
have  produced  the  best  and  the  worst  results  to  mankind  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  failing  readily  to  find  such  a  copious 
supply  of  facts  as  will  answer  his  purpose,  he  draws  upon  his  fancy, 
and  creates  character  and  incident,  forming  out  of  the  Jinest  and 
fioorf^  features  of  moral  and  intellectual  natures  characters  or  beings 
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•o  nraeh  belter  or  wone  than  we  find  in  tliu  world— 00  nraeh  more 
beantifbl  or  hideona — that  hiB  piotnreB,  realised  in  the  mirror  of  the 
imagination,  either  oharm  na  into  a  greater  lore  of  the  ezceUenoe  of 
▼irtae,  or  awaken  within  ns  a  deeper  tense  and  greater  hatred  of 
the  deformitv'  of  vice,  while  they  alao  improve  onr  taite  for  the 
beantifnl  in  God'a  worki,  and  in  all  that  art  produees  in  imitation 
of  them.  In  this  respect  the  aim  of  the  artist  and  the  literaiy 
poet  is  one,  thoogh  the  means  they  employ  to  accomplish  their  enda 
difierent.  J.  I>. 


C&e  ^tbiefojer. 


Siloi  Mamer,  the  Weaver  ofBaveloe,  By  Gsosob  Eliot,  Author 
of  "  Adam  Bede,"  ice,,  ic,  William  Blackwood  &  Sons :  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.    1861. 

Nbybb  was  our  grandfathers'  standard  objection  to  all  noTcls, 
that  ^ey  give  false  Tiews  of  life,  less  applicable  than  now.  The 
supernatural,  which  constitutes  the  principal  element  in  works  of  the 
"  Uaatle  of  Otranto,"  or  "  magic  lanthom  school,  is  now  altogether 
eschewed,  and  the  romantic  attachments  of  a  noble  baron  or  of  a 
"  female  markis,"  to  use  Sam  Weller's  expression,  excite  infinitely 
less  cariosity  and  interest  than  the  flirtations  of  a  pretty  dairymaid 
and  ^e  passionate  love  of  a  village  carpenter.  The  philosophical 
critic  ana  the  unsophisticated  young  laidy  agree  in  accepting  the 
degree  and  extent  ot  its  "  realiffm,"  as  our  modem  phrase  is,  as  the 
test  of  a  nqvel's  excellence.  The  one  tries  the  story  and  the  actors 
by  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  his  experience  of  life,  while  tiie 
Juffhest  prabe  the  other  can  bestow  is,  "It's  so  natnral."  The 
eiroct  of  this  tendency  is  most  healthy  upon  the  reader  and  upon 
the  novel.  It  has  raised  this  description  of  writing  to  a  higner 
position  than  it  ever  occupied  before,  so  that  whereas  formerly  if 
a  novel  was  admitted  as  fit  to  be  read  at  all,  it  was  only  as  one  of 
those  which  Bacon  says  are  to  be  "  tasted"  or  "swallowed;"  now 
not  a  few  of  them  require  to  be  "  chewed  and  digested."  Amongst 
these  we  class  those  of  George  Eliot. 

One  important  result  of  this  tendency  has  been  the  limitation  of 
the  exercise  of  an  author's  power  to  a  much  narrower  sphere.  Ex- 
cellence is  only  attainable  in  those  partieulur  fields  which  have  been 
made  the  objects  of  special  and  minute  observation.  Thus  we  find 
Mr.  Thackeray  occupied  with  the  same  descriptions  of  life  and 
character  in  hia  latest  novel  as  in  those  by  which  he  won  his  earliest 
and  greatest  auccesses.  Mr.  Dickens  has  failed  ever  since  he  ceased 
to  regard  low  city  and  town  life  as  offering  the  most  legitimate 
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opporhiiMiiet  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  Georgo  £3iot  has  at 
present  eo&fiiied  himself  (herself?)  almost  exolosiToly  totbedslinea- 
tioiL  of  ooaatrj  life  and  manners.  This  is  hiBj<nie,  In  ii  he  has 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  He  has  hnwght  to  the  task  a 
breadth  of  conception,  analytical  power,  minuteness,  and  tnithfid- 
ness  of  observ«tion,  humour,  pathos,  and  descriptiTe  power  neyer 
surpassed. 

liemembering  tiie  aim  and  purpose  of  the  book,  we  consider 
"  Silas  Mamer "  faultless.  The  author  has  steered  clear  of  the 
diffiodties  which  disfigured  "  The  Mill  on  the  Ploss,*'  and  has 
produced  a  work  in  some  respects  superior,  and  in  all  respects  but 
one  equal  to  "Adam  Bede."  It  is  only  half  the  length  of  that 
famous  book ;  and  where  story,  characters,  and  plot  are  so  excel- 
lent, brevity  cannot  be  considered  a  virtue,  unless,  for  our  consola- 
tion, we  may  suppose  the  condensing  power,  which  has  restricted  it 
to  its  present  limits,  has  saved  the  reader  from  that  unnecessary 
prolixity,  that  tendency  to  ipin  <mi  a  narrative,  which  often  tires  us 
m  our  best  novelists.  We  shall  not  be  so  unjust  to  our  readers  as  to 
give  them  the  story  here,  and  so  detract  from  their  pleasure  in 
reading  the  book  itself.  We  must  ^ve  one  or  two  extracts  to 
show  l^e  old  power  is  still  in  full  fruition.  Here  is  a  dialogue  on 
ghosts. 

"  *  Aje,  bat  there's  m6re  going  on  in  the  stables  than  what  folks  see  by  day- 
daylight,  eh,  Mr.  Miicey  ?'*'  said  the  landlord. 

*'  *  Aye,  aye  ;  go  that  way  of  a  dark  night,  that's  all,'  said  Mr.  Macey,  winldog 
mysteriously  ; '  and  then  make  beliere,  if  yon  like,  as  yoo  didn't  see  light  in  the 
stables,  nor  hear  the  stamping  o*  the  horses,  nor  the  cracking  o*  the  whips,  mad 
howling  too,  if  it's  towx't  daybreak.  "Cliff's  Holiday"  has  been  the  oame  of  It 
«fer  sin'  I  were  a  boy ;  that's  to  say,  some  said  it  was  the  holiday  CNd  Hany  gi?«s 
Um  from  roasting  like.  That's  what  my  father  told  me,  and  he  was  a  rsasonahle 
man,  Aough  there  t  foikt  now-a^dajfs  kmno  whM  happened  a/ort  <JWy  were  horn 
beUer  nor  they  know  their  own  bu$ine$t* 

**  *  What  do  yon  say  to  that,  eh,  Dowlas?'  said  the  landlord,  taming  to  the  farrier, 
who  was  swelling  with  impatience  for  his  cae.    '  There's  a  nut  for  you  to  crack!' 

"  Mr,  Dowku  was  the  negative  ipMt  of  the  eompany^  and  was  proud  ef  Mr 
pomiion, 

''*  Say?  I  say  what  a  man  nhauld  say  as  doesnt  shat  Ms  eyes  to  look  at  a  fla- 
ger-post  I  say,  as  Tm  ready  to  wager  any  man  ten  ponad,  if  hell  stand  oat  wi* 
me.  any  dry  night  in  the  psstnre  beibre  the  warren  stables,  as  we  aliaU  neither  ass 
Ughts  nor  hear  noises,  if  it  isn't  the  blowing  of  oar  own  neaea.  That's  wliat  I 
say,  and  I've  said  it  mtny  a  tims;  bnt  there's  nobody  'all  mtave  a  t«n>paa*  n«ta  en 
their  ghoses  as  they  make  so  sure  of.' 

*'  *  Why,  iXowlaa,  that's  easy  betting,  that  is,'  said  Bea  Waithrop  ;  <y<m  might 
as  well  bet  a  man  as  be  woaldn't  oatcb  the  rhsomatise  if  he  stood  up  to's  neck  in 
the  pool  of  a  frosty  night.  It  'ud  be  fine  fun  for  a  man  to  win  his  bet  as  he'd 
catch  the  rheamatiae.  Folks'  as  believe  in  **  Cliff's  Holiday  **  aren.'t  going  to  Tea- 
tare  near  it  for  a  matter  of  ten  pound.' 

**  *  If  Master  Dowlas  wants  to  know  the  tnxth  on  it,'  said  Mr.  Maoey,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  tapping  his  thumbs  together,  'he's  no  call  to  lay  any  bat— kt  hiai 
go  and  Stan*  by  himself,  there's  nobody  'all  hinder  him  )  and  IhM  he  eaa  1st  lbs 
paiish'nan  kaow  if  they're  wnmg.' 
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"'Tfaukyoal  rm  obliged  to  700,'  slid  the  ikrrier, with  *  seowl  of  scorn. 
'  If  fo^ks  are  fools  it's  >fio  bssioeis  0*  mind.  /  doti*t  wmt  to  mike  oat  the  troth 
■boat  ghos>8.  I  knotr  it  n'rswff .  Bst  I'm  not  ogaiDSt  a  bet,  fair  and  open.  Let 
any  man  bet  me  ten  pound  as  I  shall  see  "  CtlfTs  Holidaj,"  and  I'll  go  and  stand 
bj  -myeelf.    I  want  neoempsnj.    i*d  as  lief  do  it  as  I'd  fill  this  pipe.' 

^**Ah!  bat  wbos  to  watch  yon,  Dowlas,  and  sse  70a  do  U?  That's  no  fair 
bet/  said  the  botcher. 

**  *  N6  fair  betl'  replied  Mr.  Dowlas,  angrily.  *  I  shoold  like  to  bear  any  tnan 
stand  op  end  saj  I  want  to  be  nnfair.  Come,  now.  Master  Londaj,  I  should  like 
to  hear  yon  say  it.' 

'**Vei*y  like  yon  wonld,'  said  the  batcher.  'Bat  it's  no  bostness  0'  mine. 
Toa're  none  0'  my  bargains,  and  I  at^'t  a  going  to  try  and  bate  yoor  price.  If 
anybody  11  bid  for  ycm  at  yoar  own  Tallying,  let  him.  I'm  tor  peace  and  qaiet- 
iMfla,lam.' 

" '  Yes,  that's  what  ereiy  yapping  cor  is,  when  yoo  hold  a  stick  np  at  him,' 
said  the  farrier.  *  fiat  I'm  afraid  0'  neither  man  nor  ghost,  and  I'm  ready  to  lay  a 
fair  bet.     I  aren't  a  tnrotail  car.' 

^  *  Ay,  bat  there's  this  in  if,  Dowlas,'  said  the  landlord,  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
mnch  candonr  and  tolerance,  *  there's  folks,  i'  my  opinion,  they  can't  see  ghos'es, 
not  if  they  stood  as  plitin  as  a  pikestaff  before  'em,  and  there's  reason  i'  that.  For 
here's  my  wife,  now,  can't  smell,  not  if  she'd  the  st  rongest  o'  cheese  under  her  nose . 
I  never  seed  a  ghost  myself  ;  bat  then  I  says  to  myself,  **  Very  likely  I  haven't 
got  the  smell  for  'em."  I'm  patting  a  ghost  for  a  smell,  or  else  cootrariways  ; 
and  so  I  am  for  holding  with  both  sides;  for,  as  I  £ay,  the  truth  lies  between  'em, 
and  if  Dowlas  was  to  go  and  stand,  and  say  he'd  never  seen  a  wink  of  "  Cliff's 
Holiday,"  I'd  back  him  ;  and  if  anybody  said  "  Cliff's  Holiday  "  was  certain  sore, 
for  all  that,  I'd  back  him  too.     For  the  tmelPt  what  I  go  by.' 

"  The  landlord's  analogical  argument  was  not  well  received  by  the  farrier — a 
man  fctensdy  opposed  to  a  oompromiee. 

^  *  Tut,  tut,'  he  said,  eettiog  down  his  glass  with  refreshed  irritation ;  '  what's 
the  smell  got  to  do  with  it?  Did  ever  a  ghoet  give  a  man  a  black  eye?  That's 
what  I  shoald  like  to  know.  If  ghos'es  want  me  to  believe  in  'em,  let  'em  leave  off 
skulking  i'  tlie  dark  and  i'  lone  places — let  'em  come  where  there's  company  and 
candles.' 

"  *  As  if  ghos'es  'ad  want  to  be  believed  in  by  anybody  so  igniraot,'  sutd  Mr. 
Macey,  in  deep  disgust  at  the  fsririer'tf  gross  incompetence  to  apprehend  the  con- 
ditions  of  ghostly  phenomena." 

Here  is  a  prospective  old  maid's  view  of  matrimony : — 

"  *  I've  no  opinion  of  the  men.  Miss  Susan.  I  don't  know  what  you  have.  Bat 
as  for  fretting  and  stewing  as  to  what  thetfM  think  of  yoo  from  morning  till  night, 
and  making  your  life  uneasy  about  what  they 're  doing  when  they're  out  of  your  bight 
—as  I  tell  Kancy,  it's  a  folly  no  woman  need  be  gailty  of  if  she's  a  got  guod  father 
and  a  good  home.  Let  her  leave  it  to  them  as  have  got  no  father  and  can't  help 
tbanselves.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Uave<joor>own<way  is  the  best  husband,  and  the  only 
•ae  m  ever  promise  to  obey.' " 

The  story  is  mvde  to  hang  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  fortunes 
of  a  pretty  golden-haired  child.  There  George  Eliot  evinces  more 
tiian  even  his  usual  power.  We  know  nothing  more  charming  in 
any  norel  than  the  pages  devoted  to  these. 

We  need  add  no  more,  but  beg  all  our  readers  to  get  the  book, 
assuring  them  they  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  time  spent  in 
the  leading. 

1861.  2  c 
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Before  leaving  it,  however,  we  desire  to  offer  a  word  in  season 
to  all  who  follow  the  advice  we  have  jnst  given.  Make  the  best 
of  it.  We  are  constant!  j  hearing  lamentations  oyer  the  decadence  of 
the  powers  of  onr  most  famons  authors,  and  not  without  cause.  We 
read  their  later  works,  and  wonder  whj  we  are  not  moved  into 
ecstacies  as  we  were  by  the  perusal  of  their  early  ones.  Per- 
haps, in  this  instance  also,  "  familiarity  breeds  contempt.'^  The 
powers  of  any  author  may  be  unequal  to  the  increased  vigour  and 
freshness  we  crave  for  after  the  novelty  of  style  has  ceased  to 
ell  arm.  This  may  be.  But  we  believe  that  the  first  fruition 
ot  a  novelist's  mind  is  generally  the  best.  Scott  never  excelled 
"Waverley,"  nor  has  Thackera^r  surpassed  "Vanity  Fair,"  nor 
Dickens  improved  upon  **  Pickwick."  We  do  not  expect  George 
Eliot  will  ever  excel  "  Adam  Bede."    May  we  be  disappointed ! 


^^t  ^opc. 


IS  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  JUSTIFIED  IN  DECLINING   TO  BRING  IN 

A  REFORM  BILL  ? 


AFFIBUATIVE. 

A  minister  may  lead,bat  cannot  drive, 
the  HoQM  of  Comroonsj  and  when 
he  Beea  dearlj  that  the  members  are 
determined  upon  a  coarse,  he  beat 
seryes,  not  only  the  dignity  of  the 
cabinet,  bnt  the  interest  of  the  state, 
by  abstaining  from  the  introdnction  of 
measures  which  will  be  scomfhlly  re- 
jected. The  present  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, by  its  condnct  last  year,  dearly 
declared  that  it  will  not  reform  itself  at 
the  bidding  of  a  ministry,  although 
their  position  may  depend  upon  snch 
action.  Hence,  to  bring  in  again,  this 
session,  a  qnestion  so  thrown  orer  in 
the  last,  is  not  to  serre  the  interest  of 
those  prindples  to  which  Lord  John 
Rostell  is  still  deroted,  bat  really 
to  place  obstades  in  the  path  of  settle- 
ment.— F.  A. 

Whatever  may  be  the  private  opinions 
held  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown  in  this 
coontry,  we  maintain  he  ought  not  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  which  he 


knows  woald  result  in  the  defeat  and 
consequent  resignation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Seeing,  therefore,  how  oppoeed 
the  present  House  of  Commons  is  to 
any  measure  of  Reform,  we  maintain 
that  Lord  John  Roasell  acted  wisely  in 
stating,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  introduce  any  bill  for  extend- 
ing  the  suffrage. — C.  0.  0. 

At  fint  sight  it  might  be  thought 
that  his  Lordship  was  not  jastified  in 
declining  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill, 
after  his  many  promises ;  but  as  dreum- 
stances  occasionally  absolntely  necessi* 
tate  the  abandonment  of  intentions, 
and  as  the  people  have  latterly  shown 
no  particular,  or,  at  all  events,  no  suffi- 
cient, anxiety  about  the  matter,  I 
incline  to  the  bdief  that  Lord  John 
Russell  has  acted,  at  the  present  time, 
entirdy  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  actual  state  of  things. — 
R.  D.  R. 

To  attempt  the  incessant  agitation  of 
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th«  Refpnn  question  in  the  House  of 
CommoDS,  after  the  experience  of  last 
session,  would  be,  on  the  part  of  a  Tete- 
ran  mixuster  like  Lord  John  Russell, 
neither  statesmanlike  nor  jastifiable. 
The  real  difficulty  of  anj  cabinet  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  at  present  is 
the  snpineness  of  the  legislature,  only 
to  be  <%nated  by  a  decided  "  pressure 
firoai  outside."  The  mistrust  of  the 
lower  strata  of  our  English  society  by 
the  very  dsss  who  ought  to  know  them 
most  intimately,  namely,  the  middle 
classes  (or  labottr-employerB)|  as  well  as 
the  intense  political  selfishness  of  the 
middle  ranks,  who,  although  themselves 
hare  but  been  wielding  any  real  power 
in  the  House  smce  their  admission  by 
the  l^slation  of  1831—32,  already 
Tie  with,  if  they  do  not  out-do,  in  so- 
called  Cooserratiam,  the  old  country 
P^fty;  together  with,  and  perhaps  more 
than  all,l]^e  real  difficulty,  whether  pro- 
perty should  hare  any  higher  political 
or  enfranchised  power  than  person, 
«.«.,  whether  all  within  the  pale  of 
▼oters  should  be  equal  or  graduated,  as 
in  municipal  voting.  In  face  of  these 
elements  of  discord,  is  it  wise  to  place 
Reform,  like  the  Maynooth  Grant,  every 
sesnon  on  the  notice-book?  We  be- 
lieve not. — Z. 

**  The  wearer  of  the  shoe  knows  where 
it  pinches,"  is  a  pithy  and  truthful 
saying;  and  it  is  appropriate  to  the 
inquiry  if  Lord  John  Bnssell  is  justified 
m  declining  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill 
during  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  people  themselves  are  best 
able  to  state  their  requirements;  and 
when  occasion  required,  past  history 
shows  that  they  were  not  slow  in  assert- 
ing and  demanding  their  rights.  In  the 
present  instance  the  cry  for  Reform  has 
become  so  remarkably  apathetic  and 
unmeaning,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  ministers  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  this 
year.  Representatives  are  very  un- 
willing to  vote  for  a  measure  that 
would,  perhaps,  unseat  them,  unless 
thar  constituents  took  the  matter  up, 
and  compelled  them  to  enforce  its  snc- 


Until  the  people  "  out  of  doors" 
do  really  become  desirous  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  Reform, 
I  think  it  to  be  useless  for  ministers  to 
bring  measures  into  the  House  that, 
in  endeavouring  to  please  every  party, 
please  none;  and,  therefore,  deem  Lord 
John  Rassell  to  be  perfectly  justified 
in  the  coufBo  he  is  adopting  in  de- 
clining to  introduce  such  a  measure. — 
J.  C. 

We  think  that  recent  events  justify 
the  course  adopted  by  Lord  John  Ras- 
sell, in  declining  to  bring  in  a  new  Re« 
form  Bill  The  indi&rence  of  the 
people  to  this  subject  has  been  unmis- 
takably manifiMted.  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  Reform 
Leagues  and  Unions  to  get  up  an  ex- 
citement on  the  subject,  the  public  re- 
main apathetic.  That  Reform  is  un- 
popular with  the  Honse  of  Commons  is 
proved  by  the  recent  divisions  on  Locke 
King's  and  Mr.  Bainss*s  motions;  and 
the  oonne  Lord  John  has  pursued  on 
this  subject  is  characterise  alike  by 
great  foresight  and  prudence.— J.  A. 

To  the  important  question  selected 
for  consideration  in  the  ^  Topic"  for  this 
month,  we  unhesitatingly  give  an 
affirmative  answer.  We  think  the  pre- 
sent government  is  fully  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill.  Our 
constitution  has  wsU  sustained  the 
shock  of  time,  and  is  now  the  envy  of 
all  civilised  nations,  and  all  chisses  of 
society  are  loud  and  earnest  in  its 
praise.  Surely,  then,  all  changes,  and 
especially  fundamental  ones,  should  be 
introduced  with  very  great  caution,  and 
after  earnest  and  mature  deliberation. 
Now,  we  believe  that  this  country  is 
not  at  present  prepared  for  a  laige  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  such  is  at  this  moment 
the  indifference  generally  prevailing  on 
this  subject,  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of 
windy  demagogues,  that  had  Lord  John 
Russell  brought  a  Reform  Bill  before  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  it 
would  have  been  thrown  out  Of  patch- 
work Reform  Bills  we  have  a  very  great 
horror,  and  the  Commons  of  England 
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hare  showa  tbeir  aonnd  jfMJgment  ix> 
itjecting  them.  Lord  John  Bassell 
acted  mselj  in  not  bringbg  in  a  Be> 
form  Bill.  He  feU,  doubtless,  that 
that  was  not  the  proper  time  for  so  do- 
ing, and  that  the  coantrj  is  not  now 
ripe  for  sweeping  changfcs.  Under  thsae 
circumstances,  we  think  that  able 
statesman  was  folly  justified  in  the 
course  he  adopted. — T.  L.  P. 

Spite  of  the  influence  of  the  Befonn 
Leagues,  whose  members  can  be  nwn- 
bered  by  units,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  right-thinking  and  uopngndiced 
mind,  that  at  the  present  time  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  English  people  do  not 
deoAud  political  Inform.    Lord  John 
Bussell,  seeing  this  to  be  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,   very  wisely  forbore  to 
bring  before  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  oouQtry  another  Reform  Bill, 
feeling  sure  it  would  be  rejected.  Those 
Badical  Reformen  who  look  at  uni- 
versal suffrage  as  the  Utopian  scheme 
by  which  the  world  can  at  once  be 
made  all  that  is  lovely  and  beautiful, 
and  crime,  ignorance,  and  superstition 
overthrown,  )^old  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell is  a  traitor  to  his  country  in  not 
giving  them  that  which  they  required; 
but  seeing  that  the  great  champion  of 
Beforro,  John  Bright,  has  at  last  come 
to  the  same  conolusion  as  Lord  John 
Bussell,  that  the  people  of  England  are 
indifferent  to  Reform ;  seeing,  also,  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  245  to  193,  threw  out  Mr, 
fiainea's  £6  Franchise  BUI,  we  must, 
looking  to  these  facts,  say  that  Lord 
John    Bussell  acted  judiciously   and 
wisely  in  declining,  again  to  bring  in  a 
Reform  Bill  until  such  was  asked  for 
by  the  people.— Nibho. 

HBOJlTITB. 

For  two  weighty  reasons,  liOrd  John 
Russell  is  not  justified  in  declining  to 
bring  in  tk  Reform  Kill.  First — ^A  large 
portion  of  the  community,  destitute  of 
the  franchise,  is  worthy  of  it;  and  it 
is  the  duty  ol  the  statesman  to  regard 
the  just  claims  of  the  people  whom  he 
governs,  and  to  endeavour  to  satisfy 


them.  Secondly. — Lord  John  Rpufira 
reasons  for  not  bringing  in  a  Befonn 
Bill  are  not  justifiable  ones.  The  plea 
that  other  interests  demand  so  much 
attention,  that  a  Befonn  BUI  cannot 
receive  a  due  measure  thereof,  is  but 
an  excuse  for  evading  the  snliiiectk 
The  real  reason  is  an  indisposition  to 
introduce  such  a  bill,  and  indiffemooe 
regarding  the  whole  subject  of  Befoim. 
-S.& 

Lord  John  Bussell  has  proved  false 
and  faithless  to  the  people,  to  whom  he 
was  pledged  to  bring  in  a  Beform  BilL 
He  not  only  betrays  them,  but  aleo 
reviles  them;  accuses  them  of  apathy, 
which  he  alone  baa  induced  it  by  their 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  him. 
Bound  in  honour  to  fulfil  his  word, 
given  to  those  whose  influence  elevated 
him  and  his  collesgues  to  pewer,  he 
not  only  refuses  to  try  and  carry  a 
Reform  Bill,  but  breaks  his.  promisee, 
and  violates  aU  that  honourable  men 
would  hold  most  dear.  Such  a  ooune 
is  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  public  men.  When  the  day  of  reck- 
oning comes,  as  come  it  will,  public 
opinion  will  declare  its  verdict  on  this 

Sreat  question,  and  visit  upon  Lofd 
obn  Russell  its  severest  and  moit 
richly-deserved  punishment,  for  his 
shameful  abandonment  o£  Reform.  No 
man,  be  he  friend  or  foe,  will  or  can 
justify  such  condttCt**S.  W. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  intredudog  tlie 
Reform  Bill  of  1852, said:— "I  know 
there  are  some  who  say  that  it  is  better 
to  legislate  on  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
when  the  passions  of  the  people  have 
been  aroused;  that  then  thiire  is  gnat 
discontent  on  the  one  side,  and  great 
fear  on  the  other.  I  totally  differ  fiuoi 
that  opinion.  If  we  think  it  desinUe 
to  make  any  further  enten^on  of  the 
right  of  voting,  or  to  make  any  amend- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  repfesentatioo, 
it  is  well  to  ccoiider  the  qnestioii  with 
calmness,  in  a  time  of  tranquillity,  aod 
to  confer  those  franchises  without  camr 
pulsion,  as  the  reward  of  psat  conducty 
and  as  security  for  the  permanence  of 
the  mstitutionf  of  the  ceimtry."    If 
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the  above  be  a  trae  Qpifiion,  can  we 
justify  bis  lerdsbip?  When  we  re- 
member tbe  pitiable,  as  well  as  con- 
temptible waj,  in  which  he  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  first  night 
of  the  session,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  apathj  of  the  people  he  should 
bring  in  no  Befonn  Bill»  and  that  there 
had  been  no  "  IndigDation  Meetings*" 
—can  we  reconcile  the  statement  made 
in  1861  with  the  one  of  1853,  when 
he,  like  a  true  statesman,  would  have 
met  the  growing  wants  of  a  great 
peoplei  and  given  them  that  which,  by 
their  intelligence  and  indnstry,  they  are 
entitled  to?  If  such  be  political  hon- 
esty and  consistency,  the  people's  eyes 
will  soon  be  opened,  and  they  will  see 
how  they  have  been  triBed  with,  and 
learn  to  expect  nothing  from  that  class 
who  alone  reap  the  advantages  of  their 
indnstry,  while  it  withholds  all  powsf 
from  them. — Sax, 

"  It  was  his  intention,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  to  introduce  a  biU  con- 
taining provisions  for  the  reduction  of 
the  franchise;  nor  was  he  discouraged 
by  seeing  that  tbb  bill  was  compelled 
to  be  withdrawn,  for  he  hftd  seen  that^ 
while  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
liberal  principles,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinions  entertained  by  the  majority 
of  that  House,  had  been  frequently 
postponed,  the  result  had  been  that, 
whenever  they  had  obtained  a  victory, 
they  had  remained  permanently  enrolled 
amongst  the  statutes  and  institutions 
of  the  country.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
tbe  utmost  confidence  that  he  looked 
forward  to  the  carrying  of  a  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform,"  Such  were 
the  sentinwnts  nttered  by  Lord  John 
Bussell,  in  June,  1860,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  his  ill-fated  Keform  Bill 
In  the  whole  of  his  speech,  then,  not 
one  word  is  to  be  found  about  the 
^eged  apathy  of  the  Parliament  and 
of  the  country,  on  the  question  of  re- 
form. He  gave,  as  his  reasons  for 
withdrawing  his  bill,  tbe  want  of  time 
to  carry  it.  He  says :— "  The  Govem- 
ment  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  go  through 


the  Committee,  and  obtain  the  assent 
of  the  House  to  the  various  clauses  in 
the  Beform  Bill,  in  the  time  that  could 
be  devoted  to  it  in  the  present  session." 
Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  the 
ministry  intended,  and  were  bound,  as 
honest  men,  to  re^introduce  their  bill 
this  session?  And  can  we  account  for 
their  faibue  to-  do  so  in  any  other  way 
than  that  they  are  influenced  by  a 
spirit  of  dishooesty  and  insincerity? 
Their  disgraceful  conduct,  %a  regaida 
Beform,  is  quite  after  the  style  of  their 
vile  truckling  to  the  House  of  Lords  i& 
the  matter  of  the  Paper  Doty,  last 
year.*- J.  G.  J. 

Lord  John  Bussell,  after  having 
frequently  expressed  his  allegiance  to 
Beform,  nominally  redeemed  his  pUdge 
by  introducing  a  bill  which,  in  magni- 
tude, scarcely  exceeded  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors; bnt,  apparently  finding  place 
preferaUe  to  Beiform,  he  withdrew  it, 
pleading,  as  an  excuse,  the  apathy  of 
the  peoploi  the  natural  result  of  so 
puny  a  measore.  He.owta  his  poeition, 
ss  a  British  minister,  to  his  advocaigr 
of  Beform;  but  now  that  it  threatem 
the  stability  of  his  ofiScial  seat,  he  easts 
it  from  him,  as  useful  only  as  a  step^ 
ping-stone  to  that  exalted  and  dizzy 
eminence  *'  from  which  no  honest  man 
retnrns."~^ZwiKoi^. 

When  any  man  has  promised  to 
do  a  thing,  he  ought  to  perform  it, 
were  it  only  for  truth's  sake,  and  espe- 
cially one  so  eminent  as  Lord  John 
Bnssell  If  we  see  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  one  landbreaking  promises  which  they 
have  made  to  the  public  and  to  the 
nation,  need  we  wonder  if  MJP.'s  and 
others  in  humble  cireumstances  follow 
their  example  ?  I  think  that  the  noble 
lord  is  not  doing  his  duty  in  decliu^ 
to  bring  in  a  bill  which  would  granl 
the  suffrage  to  the  working  classes, 
when  we  see  thousands  of  hardr 
working  men--*«io^  £10  iuntaeholdert'^ 
honest,  indnstrlous^  and  intelligent, 
who  contribute  so  much  to  the  wealtb 
of  this  oonntry,  and  who  are  taxed  «■ 
much  in  proportion  as  other  clasaw.of 
the  community • — W.  G«  C. 
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We  think  Lord  Joha  Russell  is  not 
justified  in  dedining  to  bring  in  a  Re- 
form Bill,  because,  Ist, — the  Gorern- 
ment  owned  it  to  be  needed,  and  conse- 
quentlj,  promised  it  to  the  country; 
and,  2nd, — ^the  people  do  desire  a  Bie- 
form  Bill,  notwithstanding  Lord  John's 
statement  that  thej  are  not  in  earnest 
for  it.  The  Derbj  Ministry-  owned 
that  a  Reform  Bell  was  cidled  for. 
Even  this  party  felt  that  some  further 
privileges  must  be  extended  to  a  country 
so  enlightened  and  progressiTe;  and, 
in  acting  upon  those  feelings,  in  their 
cramped  and  narrow-minded  way,  they 
brought  forth  a  Reform  Bill  just  the 
opposite  to  what  the  people  required. 
But  who  pointed  out  the  weak  points 
of  that  bill,  and  carefully  and  properly 
asked  the  oountTy  to  notice  them,  and 
see  how  they  undermined  the  more 
healthy  propositions  contained  in  it? 
It  was  Lord  John  Russell,  the  leader  of 
the  succeeding  and  present  Govern- 
ment, who  overthrew  the  Derby  Ad- 
ministration because  Englishmen  wanted 
Reform — and  a  far  more  comprehensive 
Reform  than  the  Derby  Government 
proposed.  This  conduct  implied  a 
promise  of  Reform;  and  the  vows  of 
statesmen  ought  to  be  held  as  sacred 


as  those  of  other  honourable  men.  But 
doss  Lord  John  Russell  think  that  the 
germs  of  revolution  must  swell  era  a 
Reform  Bill  can  be  carried  through  both 
Houses?  And  because  this  is  not  so, 
is  that  a  proof  that  the  people  are  not 
in  earnest  for  Reform?  The  coontcy, 
it  is  true,  is  not  agitated  now  as  in 
1831-2,  when  Macaulay*s  eloquent 
tongue  sounded  its  warnings  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  drew  the  probabilities 
of  the  future  from  the  experiences  of  the 
past,  in  this  and  other  countries.  But 
is  it,  therefore,  certain  that  the  country 
may  not  now  become  as  excited  as  it  then 
was?  We  believe  that  Government  acta 
wisely  and  justly  which  meets  the  first 
approaches  of  a  revolutionary  tide,  and 
saves  the  people  from  its  flood  of  envy 
and  of  passion,  ere  their  exasperation 
throws  them  upon  its  mighty  waves. 
The  public  meetings  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  larger  towns,  show  that 
the  people  are  in  earnest  for  Reform; 
working  men  of  intelligence  aud  re- 
spectability co-operating  and  forming 
societies,  powerful  and  enduring,  are 
determined  to  obtain  a  voice  in  the 
British  Government;  and  Lord  John's 
late  policy  has  but  strengthened  their 
determination. — Harwood. 


Cj^e  ^atutuB'  S^tdcton, 


Young  Men*t  LiUnxry  Asiociation. 
— Dfiblm  AthofUBum. — On  the  11th  of 
February,  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
spring  session  ot'  this  society  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Dublin  AthensBum, 
Anglesea  Street,  when  a  large  number 
of  members  and  their  friends  attended. 
The  proceedings  having  been  opened 
with  piayer  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Smith  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
sulject  of  the  BrUieh  Controversialitt, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  traced 
the  history  of  that  Magazine  from  its  firet 
starting  to  the  close  of  the  past  year, 
and  noticed  the  leading  features  o£  its 


management.  The  lecturer  then  showed 
bow  advantageous  the  perusal  of  its 
pages  would  prove  to  members  of  Toung 
Men^s  Associations  generally,  who  in  it 
would  find  interesting  illustrations  of 
the  manner  in  which  essays,  debates, 
&c.,  should  be  undertaken  and  pre* 
pared.  While  fully  admitting  that  in 
debates  carried  on  at  the  meetings  of 
societies  the  remarks  made  should  be 
extempore,  Mr.  Smith  showed  that 
great  benefit  resulted  to  the  young 
mind  from  the  reading  of  well  written 
debates,  such  as  those  which  from 
month  to  month  graced  the  pages  of 
the  Controveniaiittj  because  arguments 
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which,  from  the  ]ips  of  a  speaker,  ap- 
peared BOiiDd  and  apposite,  might,  if 
placed  before  the  eye  in  black  and 
white,  tnm  ont  to  be  fallacions  and  un- 
meaning. The  lectnrer  then  noticed 
the  *'  Topie"  department  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  characterized  it  aa  one  of  tlie 
greatest  and  meet  practical  helpa  ever 
offered  to  members  of  Literary  Asseda- 
tiona.  Its  stndy  wonld  iodnce  in  them 
habits  of  coodeosation  and  soond 
thoDght,  which  wonld  reenlt  in  the  im- 
proTemei)t  of  their  essays  and  remarks, 
tor  it  wonld  require  more  refleetion  to 
enable  them  to  giro  their  reasons  on 
any  question  briefly  and  intelligibly, 
than  it  wonld  to  speak  for  twenty  mi- 
nutes on  the  same  subject.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  address  the  following 


resolution  was  passed  unanimously:^ 
**  That  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
Dublin  AthensBum  be  requested  to  pro- 
cure, and  have  placed  in  the  library,  all 
the  back  Tolumes  of  the  British  Conlro- 
venialist,  and  that  they  be  also  re- 
queeted  to  have  the  monthly  parta 
placed  in  the  reading-room,  as  they  are 
issued.**  The  meeting  shortly  after- 
vards  terminated,  many  of  the  members 
expressing  their  intention  of  subscribing 
to  a  work  which  had  been  shown  so 
fully  and  satisfactorily  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements aa  thinking,  reasoning  men. 
The  Library  Committee  have  since 
pnonred  the  back  volumes,  and  notified 
their  intention  to  have  the  current 
numbers  placed  in  the  reading-room, 
pursuant  to  the  above  resolution. 
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Sir  A.  Alison,  historian  of  Europe 
and  aheriff  of  Glasgow, — pardon  the 
anti-climax,— is  employed  on  a  "  Bio- 
graphy of  Lord  CastJereajgh." 

General  Grey  is  about  to  publish  a 
life  of  his  father,  the  Beform  Bill  Earl 
Grey. 

The  complete  works  of  Thos.  Hood, 
the  elder,  are  to  be  issued  in  uniform 
vols.,  edited  by  bis  son.  ^ 

A  new  serial  irom  the  laboratory  of 
Messrs.*  Chsmbers,  is  talked  of;  hence, 
probably,  the  immigration  of  one  of  the 
brothers  (Robert)  recently  to  London. 

The  Temple  Bar  story,  "^For  Better, 
for  Worse,"  is  said  to  be  written  by 
Misa  Power,  a  niece  of  the  late  Countess 
of  Blessington. 

Thackeray,  it  is  said,  is  to  take  up 
'*  The  History  of  England,"  at  the  point 
where  death  snatched  the  pen  from 
Macaulay's  hand. 

In  a  new  French  drama,  "  Beatrix, 
the  Madonna  of  Art,*'  written  expressly 
for  her  by  M.  E.  Legeuv^,  one  of  the 
purest  and  best  modem  playwrights, 
Bistori  baa  entranced  Paris. 

J.  H.  Walsh,  editor  of  the  FteU;  and 
Author  of  "  British  Rural  Sporta,"  &c., 
(known  as  "  Stonebeoge"),  is,  in  con- 
junction with  *'  Pan,"  of  the  Fieidj  to 


issue  shortly  an  extensive  and  erudite 
work  on  *'  The  Horse." 

It  is  reported  that  Dion  Boucicaolt, 
actor  and  playwright,  has  netted  up- 
wards of  £300  per  week  from  "  Colleen 
Bawn,"  an  adaptation  of  the  Limerick 
novelist,  Gerald  Griffin*s  (6.  1803;  d. 
1840)  tale  of  incident  and  passion. 
"  The  Collegians  ;**  who  scarcely  got  half 
the  sum  for  the  original  authorship. 

The  Jktify  Newt  gives  currency  to  a 
report  of  the  discovery  of  a  genuine 
Shakspere  autograph,  of  date  1588. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  (authoress  of  "Mar- 
garet Maitland,"  &c.)  is  preparing  u 
"Life  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Irving." 
— Carlyle  s  fellow-teacher,  Chalmertt'^ 
assistant,  Coleridge's  disciple,  and  the 
mystic  of  the  "  Aibary  school  of  pro- 
phets." Born  in  AnuNn,  1792,  died  in 
Glasgow,  1832. 

A  cojnous  polemic  literature — like  a 
flying  cloud — has  risen  on  the  minds* 
of  controversy,  stirred  op  by  the  **  £s- 
sayaand  Be  views."    Work  after  work 
is  announced,  almost  daily. 

Julius  Frese  has  translated  '*The 
Mill  on  the  Floss"  into  German. 

Bev.  Adam  S.  Farrar,  M.A.,  Tutor  of 
Wadham^  ia  to  be  Bampton  Lecturer 
for  1863. 
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The  MSS.  of  Maoanlsj'slMt  folinne 
have  been  placed  in  the  British  Maieam ; 
and  aome  of  the  latest  pages  he  wrote 
are  framed  in  glass,  that  the  geaeiml 
pablic  mxf  eee  them. 

T.  F.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Leeds, 
and  one  of  Lord  MaoamUy's  ezocntors, 
died  5th  April. 

In  Odessa  there  are  newspapers  poh- 
lished  in  finosiaB,  Freaeh,  Qerman, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  an 
Italian  one  is  projeoted. 

The  Baaaatyne  Glob,  named  after 
George  Bannatjne  (bom  1645,  died 
1606),  a  coUeetor  of  MS.  literatare, 
composed  of  Scottish  literary  antiqua- 
ries interssted  in  the  prtserration  of 
carious  memorials  of  the  taste  of  past 
ages,  and  other  monnments  of  his- 
toiy,  as  might  run  the  risk  of  perish- 
ing, and  founded  bj  Sir  W.  Scott  in 
1823,  has  been  closed.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th  of  March,  a  piece  of  silver 
plate  and  a  purse  of  350  sovereigns 
were  presented  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
David  Laing,  by  Lord  Neavcs,  in  the 
name  of  the  members. 

Havelock's  statue,  by  Behnes,  has 
been  placed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 

It  is  suted  that  in  Charles  Dickens* 
last  provincial  reading  tour,  he  cleared, 
ezoluaive  of  expenses,  commission,  &c., 
£20,000. 

A  second  edition  of  Professor  Emile 
Laisset's  excellent  translation  of  the 
works  of  Spinoza,  first  issued  in  2  vols. 
18mo.in  1842,  has  recently  been  issued 
by  M.  Charpentier,  Paris. 

G.  H.  Lewes,  the  biographer  of 
Goethe,  author  of  "  The  Noble  Heart," 
&c.,is  preparing  a  volume  of  **  Selections 
from  Modem  English  Dramatists," 
with  biographic  and  literary  introduc- 
tiom  from  F.  A.  Bvookhaos,  Leipslc. 
•We  hope  its  sale  will  not  be  confined  to 
Germany  alone. 

The  indefatigable  and  many-booked 
Msster  of  Trinity,  Dr.  Whewell,  has  the 
third  volume  of  his  '*  Platonic  Dia- 
logues" in  the  press. 

Rwnoors  of  a  new  poem  by  Alex- 
ander Smith,  are  in  circulation;  let  us 
hope  with  **  good  foundation." 


Bev.  R.  C.  Jenkins  fo  to  kstte  "  The 
Life  of  the  Last  of  the  Cruasders,  Car- 
dinal Tuban,"  a  name  not  well-known 
to  many  people. 

Pyonrft's  voluminosity  is  brcomla^ 
prodigious  I  He  has  a  new  work,  en- 
titled "  Agony  Points,**  nearly  out 

A  fragment  of  the  diary  which  JtOok 
Haas,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  wrtte 
daring  his  imprisonment  at  Oonstanoe, 
1416,  was  difoevwed  in  the  Imperial 
Libraiy  at  Prague,  by  Professor  Hofler. 
It  is  shortly  to  be  trsnaUted  into 
English. 

The  Guild  of  Litemtare  and  Aft  is 
atbout  to  be  resascitated. 

Dr.  Temple,  who  has  the  plaoe  d* 
hmnent  in  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,'* 
has  just  published  the  sermons  preached 
in  Rugby  School  Chapel,  between  1858- 
60, — we  presume  as  a  silent  protest 
against  the  present  opinion  of  the 
public. 

The  name  of  the  Loogwerfh-Tel- 
verton  book  b  to  be,  **  Martyrs  of  Chr- 
cumstance." 

A  history  of  the  Conservative  party, 
from  the  defection  of  Peel  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Derby,  1859,  is  soon  to  be 
published. 

WhUe  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  of 
Poelry,  Oxford,  has  bam  lecturing 
about  "translating  Homer,"  Professor 
Jr  S.  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  tfanslator 
of  Goethe*s  **  Faust,**  and  the  dramas 
of  Esehylas,  has  set  about  doing  it. 
His  version,  which  is  in  the  old  bdlad 
style  and  tone,  will,  probably,  soon  be 
published,  at  least  in  part. 

In  the  parish  church  of  JErottoo, 
Sussex,  a  monumental  inscri^on  has 
recently  been  erected  in  memory  of  the 
bearer  of  a  brilliant  name  and  melan- 
choly history, — Thomas  Otway  (1651 
— 1686),  the  dramatist.  Hfe  father  was 
clergydtan  of  that  parisli,  and  this 
tardy  tribute  has  been  set  up  by  a 
rsMve's  descendant. 

**  Balder,"  part  ii.,  by  Sydney  Ddbell 
(bom  1B24),  author  of  "  The  Roman," 
1850,  &e ,  will  shortly  be  idsoed. 

An  "authorized"  memoir  of  Lord 
Macanlay  Is  in  preparation. 


(£%Bn^B  anb  ^ufouios. 


Thb  ffCMsu  of  the  work,  of  which  we  now  resume  our  eiami* 
nation,  has  been  given  thus  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,   by  an 
author  who  evidently  speaks  from  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
who  has  not  stated  them  in  any  way  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
writers  :  — • "  In  1 854,  an  enterprising  publisher  in  London    .     . 
started  a  series  of  '  Oxford'  and  '  Cambridge  Essays,*  to  be  contri- 
buted, '^ith  their  names,  by  members  of  the  two  Universities.   The 
speculaiton  answered  for  a  time.   But,  after  the  appearance  of  four 
volumes,  the  demand  or  the  supply  failed,  and  the  scries  came  to  an 
end.     In  this  conjuncture,  it  occurred,  we  believe,  to  one  of  the 
contributors,  that  the  publication  might  be  continued,  but  in  a 
more  contracted  form.      For  many  vears  past  there  has  floated 
before  the  minds  of  the  more  liberal-minded  English  churchmen 
the  vision  of  a  journal  which  should  treat  of  theological  subjects  in 
a  manner  resembling  the  free  and  scientific  tone  in  which  they  are 
handled  in  France  and  Germany.    Such  a  scheme  was  discussed  in 
1835,    between    Dr.  Arnold   and  Archdeacon  Hare.      Whately, 
Hampden,  and  Pusey  were  proposed  as    possible  contributors. 
One  of  its  main  objects  was  '  to  make  some  beginning  of  biblical 
criticism,  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Old  Testament,  was,  in 
England,  almost  non-existent.'    The  scheme  of  a  liberal  theological 
review,  thus  long  delayed,  fructified  in  the  minds  of  three  or  four 
of  those  who  had  already  furnished  essays  to  the  extinct  series,  and 
the  result  was  a  volume  which  appeared  in  the  early  spring  of  I860, 
under  the  title  of  '  Essays  ana  Ke views.'    Many  scholars  and 
divines  were  invited  to  contribute ;  but  the  number  was,  through 
various  causes,  reduced  to  seven,  who  were  mostly  unacquainted 
with  each  other.    The  first  Essay  having  been  preached,  in  sub" 
stance,  as  an  Oxford  University  sermon,  in  the  previous  year,  was 
naturally  ready  before  its  companions,  and  hence  its  peculiar  place. 
The  last  in  the  volume  owed  its  position,  no  doubt,  to  the  delavs 
arising  from  the  scantiness  of  leisure  at  the  command  of  its  able, 
but  overtasked  author.    The  order  of  the  rest  was  equally  acci-  - 
dental." 

The  foregoing  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  fortuitousness  of 
the  agglomeration  of  a  series  of  papers,  which  are  pervaded  by  a 
sin^lar  unity  of  purpose,  sentiment,  and  co-fltncss,  being  authori- 
tatively given,  is,  of  course,  indisputable,  and  adds  weight  to  our 
arguments  of  last  month,  on  the  possibilih/  of  miracles. 

Though  it  is  only  a  gue^ s,  we  do  not  think  we  err  far  in  belicvinar 
that  the  editor  and  central  spirit  of  the  work — ipse  doli  fabricator — 
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was  and  is  the  fourth  Essayist,  the  Rev.  Henry  Bristow  Wilson, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Great  Staughton,  Hants.*  This  gentleman  was,  we 
believe,  edacated  at  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  London,  whence  he 
went,  on  one  of  Sir  Thomas  White's  thirty-seven  scholarships,  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  has  been  a  fellow  and  tutor. 
He  took  a  second-class  degree  in  letters  in  1825.  Between  1836 
—1838,  and  1860 — 62,  he  was  examiner  in  letters.  During  the  five 
years,  1839 — 1844,  he  held  the  profeesorship  of  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
^842,  he  was  one  of  the  select  preachers.  He  was  oollated,  in  1S50. 
by  his  college  to  his  present  charge,  Staughton  Magna,  Hunts.,  <fftkie 
annaal  value  of  £546,  and  he  was  Ban)pt<ni  Lecturer  in  1861,  when 
'he  chose  for  his  subject  "  The  Communion  of  Saints ;  aa  attctnpt  ix> 
illustrate  the  true  principles  of  Christian  Union."  These  leetopes, 
which  ere  learned  and  striking,  attracted  less  attention  then  than 
they  deserved  ;  and  they  show,  very  conclaeively,  that  <lhetr  amthor 
had  already  left  the  cable  of  his  creed  slip — ^pretty  cmiBiderably. 
They  are  free  in  speech,  manner,  faith,  and  style.  Sfvbsequentty 
to  this  he  8ppesred  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Oxford  Essays,"  amd 
wrote  especially  a  noteworthy  paper,  entitled  **  Schemes  of  (^rietton 
'Oonrprehension,"  on  a  subject  sotnewhat  similvr  to  that  whii^  forms 
his  present  theme.  This  appearing,  as  it  did,  in  a  aenes  of  ndsoel- 
laneous  treatises,  attracted  less  by  its  sin^larity  than  *lns  freseiit 
lieview,  which  holds  place  amongst  a  distinctively  theological  set. 
Enon^,  however  of  personalia:  let  us  proceed  to  examine  "tiic 
'•"Stances  Historiques  deOen^ve.    The  National  Church." 

IV.  The  Beview  starts  with  a  statement  of  the  ^fferences 
"between  the  two  distinguised  Geneve»e  thinkeirs,  Comte  L^on  dc 
Oavparin  and  M.  Btingener,  upon  MwHitudinism  and  IndividualUm, 
and  asserts,  that "  the  questions  at  issue  between  these  two  Genersne 
are  of  wide  obristian  concern,  and  especially  to  ourselves."  Theore 
are  times  for  change,  and,  in  our  day,  many  evils  cohere  to  religion, 
<whtich  "have  apparently  not  the  remotest  connection  with  ihR 
gospel.  Hence  grave  doubts  arise  in  the  minds  of  really  w«31- 
"meaning  persons,  whether  the  secular  future  of  htmaanity  ds  seece- 
^arily  bound  up  with  the  diffusion  of  Christianity."  "  A  very  wide- 
spread alienation"  from  Christianity,  as  *'  ordinarily  presented  in  onr 
•ohuTches  and  chapels,"  is  said  to  exist,  and ''  the  ordinanoes  of  public 
worship,  and  (the)  religious  instruction  provided"  in  them,  are  Bot 
used  **  to  the  extent  we  should  expect,  if  they  (the  people)  valued 
ihem  highly,  or  if  they  were  really  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  their 
nature  as  it  u.**  A  desire  for  chanKO,  tnerefore,  prevails,  and  it  is 
^leolared  "  vain  to  sedc  to  cheek  tbat  open  discussion  out  of  which 
•alone  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  them  can  issue."    "  The  soep- 

*  Son  of  Bev.  Harry  Bristow  Wilson,  D.D.,  bom  in  Loodon,  1774,  ODt  of  the 
four  xnafttera  of  Merchant  Taylor*8  School,  of  which  he  wrote  a  biatoiy.  In  1816 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Aldertnarr,  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apoetle.  He  was  an  antiquarian  and  religiooa  writer.  Died  Nov.  21, 
1354. 


ticalflMveiBfinte  in  thia  ^enesatioa  are  llie  Tesolt  of  obMrvatioQ  and 
tiMM^^  not  of  paauon."  The  pOMibility,  applioability,  and  need* 
IB  doubted  of  a  "  reveUtion  to  enpirea,  pagan  or  even  atheiatic^  of 
vlkieh  tbe  oiigia  nma  far  ba4sk,  beyond  the  hiatoric  leoorda  d 
Jodea  or  the  Weat,"  and  that  the  ^oapel-*'  aoood  haa  gone  into  all 
the  earth."    Theae  dovibts  are  held  to  be  l^;itimate. 

"It  baa  been  ciiatomary  to  ari^ae  that,  afiriori^  a  aupevnatnrai 
xerektion  was  to  be  expeeted  at  tbe  time  when  Jeaua  Chriat  wbm 
nanifaatad  npon  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  aU 
astoral  or  nnaaeiated  bunao  eiForts  for  the  amelioration  of  man- 
bad."  "It  would  not  be  very  iastefuh  as  an  exooDtion  to  this 
description,  to  call  Buddhism  tlie  gospel  of  India,  preaoned  to  it  five 
or  six  oentttfiea  before  the  go^el  of  J  eeus ; "  **  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  more  like  the  realities  of  things."  ''  Traditional  chna- 
tiaaifar"  fails  na  when  we  think  "  reapecting  the  aouls  of  healAien- 
dom;  aobd,  regarding  their  salvation,  we  must  judge  "  by  our  own 
bmbbI  laatinota  (sather)  than  fn>m  the  esprev  declarations  of 
iori|>tM«  wiiteiii,  who  had  no  such  knowledge  9b  is  given  to  oui^ 
senes  of  the  amplitude  of  the  world."  Not  cpetd,  but  ehcaraeiery 
sbaQ  dirtentnine  the  deatiny  of  man ;  and  hence,  nuunr  doctrinal 
statementa  "must  be  thrown  into  the  background,  if  not  aban- 
doned." "The  whole  religious  history  of  mankind"  requires 
iwieWv  "  And  the  form  under  which,  and  the  machinery  by  which," 
Christianity  is  to  be  spread,  needs  reconsideration.  In  primitive 
**rristianity  "  B4ira]a  oome  before  contemplation,  and  ethics  before 
tlieoiettcs,"  and  the  three  first  gospels  **  embody  more  exact  fro- 
^iAnu-ot  what  He  (Jesus)  actually  said  than  the  fourth  doee.** 
These  *'  three  synoptics"  plaoe  lis  "  at  the  very  root  of  the  goapel 
trmiilitm'*  Some  early  Christiana  had  no  belief  in  a  corporeal  resur« 
reetion  (I  Cor.  xv.  12),  but  St.  Paul  argues  with  such  elaborateness 
ia  that  chapter,  without  expelling  them  from  the  church,  and  "  it 
was  only  in  an  extreme  ease  that  he  sanctioned  excommunication 
l(or  ^  oause  of  immorality."  **  From  what  has  been  said,  we 
galher  two  important  conclusioas :  Istly,  of  the  at  least  equal  value 
^  tha^^riatian  life,  aa  compared  with  the  christian  doctrine ;  and, 
Sadly,  of  the  retaining  within  the  church  both  of  those  who  were 
enoneona  and  defective  in  doctrine,  and  of  those  who  were,  by 
tl«ir  lives,  nnworthy  of  their  profession."  "  The  apostolic  churches 
woe,  therefore,  multitudinous,  and  they  eazly  tended  to  become 
aatiaiud  ohurchea." 

"Doctrinal  limitation" — ''  a  principle  at  variance  with  true  mul- 
litidinism" — "  haa  aince  been  tbe  rule  for  almost  all  churches  ;** 
iMit  is  "not  eaaentiaL"  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  gospel  "  to  enter 
isto  the  marrow  of  the  national  life ;  wliereas  heathenism  had  only 
decorated  the  surface  of  it ; "  though  it,  too,  "  had  its  national 
eharches" — a  form  of  life  which  "  has  shown  itself  in  all  nations 
«W  they  have  made  any  advance  in  civilization." 

"In  many  cases,  solemn  inferences  from  t\ie  figurcUive  exprea* 
gions  of  the  Hebrew  literature  have  been  crystallized  into  christian 
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dootrme/'  and  in  almost  erery  age  and  country  ''the  development 
of  ohristianity  neoessarily  followed  the  forms  of  the  national  life." 
'*  A  national  church  need  not,  historically  speaking,  be  ekrisHan"  Q) 
It  should  supply  "  some  positive  elements  in  Christianity  on  grounds 
more  sure  than  the  assumption  of  an  objective  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  "  The  first  article  of  the  Church  does  not  assert  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible."  Canonical  "  may-  mean  either  books  ruled 
ana  determined  by  the  Church,  or  regulative  books,"  and,  "though 
one  say— the  word  of  God  is  contained  in  Scripture" — "  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  co-extontive  with  it."  We  are  at  liberty  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  the  real  from  ^e  imaginary,  in  it ; 
*'  the  dark  patches  of  human  passion  and  error  which  form  a  partia} 
crust  upon  it,  and  the  bright  centre  of  spiritual  truth  within.  "  HI 
consequences  follow  from  not  acknowledging  freely  the  extent  of 
the  human  element  in  the  sacred  books."  "There  were  current  in 
the  primitive  church  very  distinct  christologies."  "  The  freedom 
of  opinion  which  belongs  to  the  English  nation,  should  be  conceded 
to  the  English  churchman."  "  The  act  of  subscription  is  enjoined, 
but  its  euect  or  meaning  (is)  nowhere  plainly  laid  down ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  amount  to  more  than  an  acceptance  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  as  the  formal  law  to  which  the  subscriber  is,  in  some 
sense,  subject." 

"The  signification  of  subscription"  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
of  the  law  regarding  it,  we  are  told,  "  the  meshes  are  too  open  for 
modem  refinements,  and  it  is  suggested  that  both  should  be  repealed 
as  obsolete,  and  the  utmost  the  Church  should  demand  is  this — 
"You  shall  not  teach  or  proclaim  in  derogation  of  mv  formularies ; 
it  should  not  require  any  act  which  appears  to  signify  '  I  think ! ' " 
Thus  the  endowments  of  the  Church  would  become  more  exten- 
sively circulative.  "  Speculative  doctrines  should  be  left  to  phila> 
sophical  schools.    A  national  church  must  be  concerned  with  the 


or  ezegetical,"  there  "  lie  infinite  degrees  of  rational  and  irrational 
interpretation  "  "  The  ideologist  may  sometimes  be  thought  seep- 
tio&l,  and  he  sceptical  or  doubtful;"  "  but  discrepancies  in  narrativee^ 
scientific  difficulties,  defects  in  evidence,  do  not  disturb  him  as  they 
do  the  literalist."  "  Histories  to  some  become  parables  to  others^ 
and  facts  to  those  are  emblems  to  these."  The  impossibility  of 
securing  the  salvation  of  all  the  members  of  any  church  is  admitted, 
but  it  IB  hoped  that  at  last — "all,  both  small  and  great,  shaD 
find  a  refoge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose 
or  be  quickened  into  higher  life  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to 
His  will." 

This  Eeview  is  largely  charged  with  casuistry,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  deficiency  in  straightforward  honesty.     It  is  ingeniously 
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oompOBed  to  oonfuse  the  thoughts ;  and  eyezy  here  and  there  irre* 
levant  digreBsions  are  introduced  to  distract  attention,  and  to 
break  for  the  moment  the  lo^cal  connection  of  thought.  Yet 
sereral  fallacies  appear  obtrosiTely  thoaghout  the  process  of  his 
anrnment. 

The  Church  is  multitudinous  only  in  relation  to  its  efforts  and  its 
▼isible  membership ;  but  it  is  indiyiaualist  in  its  effects,  and  in  ref^ard 
to  the  connection  established  between  the  believer  and  the  Saviour. 
Jt  accepts  both,  not  either. 

Church  membership  may  be,  and  is,  multitudinous  ;  but  Church 
ieachership  is  distinctly  individualist.  It  is  a  sought  office.  Undo* 
fined  aims  and  thoughts  cannot  be  allowed  to  the  teachers,  as  to 
the  members  of  a  church,  because  the  province  of  the  one  diflfers 
from  the  other,  and  the  utility  of  the  teacher  would  be  destroyed 
by  such  a  scheme  of  indefinite  teacherhood — while  the  utility  of  a 
church  is  increased  by  the  width  of  its  stretch  over  the  multitude 
to  be  taught. 

Subscription  is  only  enforced  on  those  who  present  themselves  as 
already  convinced,  as  witness  of  their  sincerity,  and  guarantees  for 
their  consistency ;  not  on  the  unwilling  or  averse.  The  Church  has 
un  end  in  view,  and  has  a  right  to  imoose  (and  to  adhere  to)  its 
sieans.  The  honest  acceptance  of  a  creed  is  no  barrier  to  further 
inquiry  ;  but  it  is  a  security  for  its  being  careful,  critical,  and 
deliberate.  It  is  an  anchor  on  board  a  ship,  that  may  be  used  if 
needful,  and  ought  always  to  be  there,  ready  for  use. 

In  this  Beview,  every  objection  mentioned  as  felt  or  thought  is 
stated  as  if  indubitably  proven,  and  as  if  acknowledged  as  such  by 
all  great  and  good  men ;  and,  so  far  as  this  is  false,  the  reasoning 
founded  on  it  fails. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Beview  is  to  encourage  and  cause  a  lax 
and  dishonest  style  of  subscription,  and  to  ])romote  a  distinction 
between  the  public  teaching  ana  the  |7r»t7a^0  thinking  of  the  clergy ; 
and,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  such  a  divorce  of  religious  profession  and 
wmmon  honesty,  it  must  be  wrong  either  in  premises  or  conclusion. 
^Religion  is  not  only  holiness,  but  wholeness. 

We  have  devoted  larger  space  to  this  Beview  than  we  have  been 
{or  shall  be)  able  to  give  to  the  others,  because  it  deals  more  with 
practical  life  than  the  others,  and  because  we  conceive  the  writer  to 
be  the  chieftain  and  leadesof  those  "  rudimentary  sj^irits — germinal 
aouls,"  by  whom  this  ideological  neo-ohristianity  is  being  propa- 
gated. We  now  turn  to  that  on  the  "  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  Its 
author,  C.  M.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  is  the  only  Cambridge  man  among 
the  writers.  He  is  a  member  of  the  scholastic  profession,  we  believe, 
and  has  been  withheld  by  conscientious  scruples  from  occupying  a 
position  in  the  Church.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  well-known  attain- 
ments, of  decided  views,  and  of  active  and  earnest  mind.  He  sig- 
nalizes the  controversy  between  science  and  scripture. 

y.  "  On  the  revival  of  science  in  the  sixteenth  century,"  some 
of  its  conclusions  "  were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  popular  and 
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long^established  belief.**  '*  Plrotettant  instaiots,  how&ver,  in.  ih» 
Beventeenth  century,  were  stron^y  in  sympathy  with  the  maf^mah- 
tation  of  scienoe."  "  The  brilliant  progress  of  astrenomical  scienoe 
gabdned  the  minds  of  men ;  the  oontroversy  between  faith  andr 
knowledge  gradually  fell  to  slumber."  All  the  old  difficulties  **haw 
jvourred  in  the  present  century,  in  consequence  of  the  grewtb  of 
geolory."  Between  science  and  scripture  "  the  oonoiliatm  are  not 
agreed  among  themselres,  and  each  holds  the  views  of  the  other  to 
be  untenable  and  unsafe.*'  The  author  insists  on  **  the  frtmk  reeoft* 
nition  of  the  erroneons  yiews  of  nature  which  it  (tilke  Bible)  con* 
tains,"  and  pro^see  '*^  to  analyze  some  of  the  popular  concifiafaoa 
l^eorieSi  *'  Physical  science  {f;oes  on  uaeonoemecQy  parBuiRi*  its  own. 
pathe ;  while  theological  science  **  maintains  but  a  shivering  exiat- 
ence,  shouldered  and  jostled  by  the  sturdy  growths  of  modem 
tibiooght.*'  **  Modem  science  (has)  reversed  nearly  all  the  jprimd 
Jbcie  views  to  which  our  senses  lead  us  respecting  the  oonatttutioa 
of  the  universe.*'  "  Philosophy  is  reduced  to  mere  guesses  and  poaai- 
bilities,  and  prononnces  nothing  definite/*  but  science  maps  out  for  na 
the  azoic  (lire-wanting),  the  palaeozoic  (antique  life),  the  secondary 
(composite  growth),  and  the  tertiary  (present  life  type),  periods  er 
geologic  progress.  Of  the  Creation,  he  asserts  that  *'  in  reality  twv 
distinct  accounts  are  given  us  in  the  book  of  Genesia."  "  JNeidier 
astronomical  nor  geological  science  affects  to  state  anything  oom- 
oeming  the  first  origin  of  matter,"  and  so  on  that  point  no  questiott 
is  raised.  To  "  the  first  special  creative  command,"  it  is  objected! 
I^at  **  light  and  the  measurement  of  time  are  represented  as  existkig^ 
before  the  manifestation  of  the  sun."  The  woric  of  the  seccmd  day 
does  not  show  that  Moses  '*  was  aware  that  the  sky  is  but  tram^ 
parent  space."  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  third  day's  wovk 

IS  "  that  trees  and  plants,  destined  for  food are  the  earliest 

productions  of  the  earth ;"  and  on  the  fourth  day  two  great  lights 
were-  made,  showing  that  vegetation  had  commenced,  "indepev* 
dently  of  the  warming  infiuence  of  the  son."  On  the  fifth  day  tjie 
waters  "are  called  into  productive  activity,  and  bring  forth  nahes 
and  marine  animals,  as  also  the  birds  of  the  air."  On  ike  sixth  duf 
the  earth  "  brings  forth  living  creatures,  cattle,  and  reptiles,  and 
also  the  beasts  of  the  field,  Le.,  the  wild  beasts."  The  formation  of 
man  is  distinguished  by  a  variation  of  the  creative  fiat — *'  Let  ns 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  "  Man  is  said  to  hare 
been  created  male  and  female,  and  the  narrative  contains  nothing 
to  show  that  a  single  pair  only  is  intended."  In  a  note  it  is  re- 
marked, l^t  "  It  is  in  tno  second  narrative  of  creation  tiiat  the  fbr^ 
mation  of  a  single  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ia  described, 
and  the  omission  to  create  a  female  at  the  same  time  ia  said  to  be 
repaired,"  and  then  we  are  informed  in  the  t^t  that  '*  in  the  earliest 
view  taken  of  creation,  men  and  animals  weve  sapposed  to  luMre 
been,  in  their  original  condition,  not  carnivorous."  "  On^iesevenlSi 
da^  Gk>d  rests  from  His  work,  and  blesses  the  day  of  rest,  a  fact 
wbidi  is  referred  to  in  the  commandment  given  from  Sinai  as  the 
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gro\md  e£  tbd  observance  of  the  sabbath,  rest  imposed  u^on  ii^ 
Mebrews"  So  fiir  Mr.  Goodwin's  analysis  of  the  G^netie  chapter 
of  the  univeise,  and  then  we  are  assured  that  its  "  meaning  is» 
primAJacie,  one  wholly  adverse  to  the  present  astronomical  and 
geological  views  of  the  universe — the  whole  account  is  given  from 
a  different  point  of  view  from  that  which  we  now  unavoidably  taJke." 
"  The  task  which  sundry  modem  writers  have  imposed  upon  them«< 
selves  is  to  prove  that  the  Mosaic  narrative,  however  apparently  at. 
▼anance  witn  our  knowledge,  is  essentially,  and  in  fact  tvue,  although 
never  imderstood  properly  until  modern  science  supplied  the  neces* 
aarv  commentary  ana  explanation."  He  then  reviews  the  Ohalmeri« 
and  Bucklandian  "  modes  of  conciliation,  and  decides  that  "  it  is 
needless  to  discuss  the  scientific  probability*'  of  them,  and  Bj^eiiB  of 
them  as  "reducing  the  noble  description  which  hes  been  the- 
admiration  of  ages  to  a  pitiful  caput  moriuum  of  empty  verbiage." 
Huek  Miller's  "  Testimony  of  the  Eocks"  is  next  taJcen  to  task,  a» 
welias  Archdeacon  Pratt's  '*  Science  and  Scriptiue  not  at  Yartance," 
to  show  that  '*  theological  geologists  overthrow  one  another's  theo- 
ries ;"  and  he  asks,  **  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  task  pro- 
posed it  to  evcuie  the  plain  meaning  of  language,  and  to  introduce 
obeourity  into  one  of  the  simplest  stories  ever  told,  for  the  sake  of 
making  it  accord  with  the  complex  system  of  the  universe  which, 
modem  science  has  unfolded  P"  He  asserts  that  '*  the  writers  of 
tliis  school"  represent  the  Mosaic  narrative  "  as  a  serieaof  elaboeate^ 
equivocations"— a  story  which  **  palters  with  us  in  a  double  sense," 
and  ho  thinks  that  it  would  be  better  if  now  and  hereafter  we  should 
recognize  it  as  "  not  an  authentic  utterance  of  Divine  kjftO«ledge« 
but  a  human  utterance,  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  u^e  in  a 
way  for  the  education  <^  mankind." 


The  argument  that,  as  the  theories  of  theological  gedlogista  *'  are  at 
variance  with  each  other,  they  are  mutually  destructive,"  haa  been 
shown  to  be  fallacious  by  Archdeacon  Pratt,  thus :  "  Newton's  theory 
of  gravitation  and  Pescarte's  theory  of  vortices  being  at  variance,  are- 
mutually  destmetive,  and  therefore  neithm'  U  try^,***  besides  bein^ 
replied  to  thus : — **  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  four  outhocs  Mr. 
Gvoodwin  oompaiea  concur  in  considering  (1)  that  the  MosaiK- 
aceount  is  true;  (2)  that  it  was  communieated  to  the  writer  by 
inapiraiion ;  (3)  that  it  teaches  that  matter  is  not  eternal ;  (4)  thai; 
GocL  creaied  it  in  the  beginning ;  (5)  that  the  beginning  myay  have 
been  countless  ages  ago ;  (6)  that  the  document  describes  a  oreatioa 
which  waa  distributed  over  six  portions  of  time ;  (7)  that  man  was. 
cnated  out  of  the  dust  in  the  sixth  period ;  (8)  that  the  sabbaib 
waa  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  in  commemoration  of  this. 
work.  The  onl^  points  on  which  they  differ  are  these :  (1)  Whethev 
tlio  six  peiioda  are  six  ordinary  days  or  not ;  (2)  whether  the  brief 
account  of  the  creation  in  these  six  periods  is  sufficiently  full  to 
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justify  U8  in  expecting  to  find  in  natnre  sack  oorresponding  phe- 
nomena as  to  enable  us  to  test  the  truth  of  the  narrative.  It  is  upon 
these  last  points  alone  that  they  are,  according  to  Mr.  Goodwin's 
theory,  mutaally  destructive.  But  these  are  points  on  which  either 
the  narrative  may  not  be  sufficiently  explicit,  or,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  the  four  expositors  may  be  too  dogmatical.  In  neither  case  is  it 
proved  against  the  writer  of  Genesis  that  he  wrote  what  he  knew  he 
had  no  authority  for  declaring.*'  * 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  not  interpreted  aright  the  logic  of  contra- 
diction. "Of  any  two  contradictory  propositions,  the  one  must  be 
true  and  the  other  false  ;**  f  e.g.,  two  and  two  make  four ;  and  two 
and  two  do  not  make  four,  are  not  mutually  destructive.  One  must 
be  admitted,  and  the  other  dismissed.  Both  cannot  be  true,  but 
one  must.  If  it  be  said  that  they  are  contraries  rather  than  con- 
tradictories, then  the  law  is,  "  Of  tvro  contrary  propositions,  both 
cannot  be  true  ;  but  both  may  be  false ;"  £  and,  "  though  one  of  the 
contraries  is  false,  the  other  may  be  false  or  true  :"  so  that  con- 
traries are  not  necessarily  "mutually  destructive,"  and  Mr.  Good- 
win's argumentation  will  not  stand ;  for,  thoiigh  all  these  contrary 
opinions  may  be  false  together,  some  of  them  may  also  be  true 
together,  and  he  has  not  attempted  to  eliminate  ihe  possible  truths 
fiK>m  the  certain  falsities.  The  objection  made,  however,  is  other- 
wise wholly  irrelevant ;  for  no  argument  adduced  against  human 
expositions  of  a  document  professedly  divine,  can  affect  the 
genuineness  of  a  record  of  such  a  nature; — unless  we  agree  to 
regard  the  human  as  inspired,  that  we  may  prove  the  divine  to  be 
uninspired. 

The  sublimest  reach  of  geologic  suggestion  finds  its  corroboration 
in  scripture.  If  the  earth  was  packed,  compacted,  and  fitted  for  the 
habitation  of  man  only  in  the  age-long  lapse  of  millions  of  centuries, 
how  great  must  be  the  Creator  s  estimate  of  the  chief  denizen  in  it  P 
Can  geology  tellP  No  !  But  scripture  reveals  the  infinite  worth  of 
the  soul,  and  so  reads  the  riddle  that  science  is  silenced  by.  Nor 
do  we  think  a  loftier  idea  of  creative  omniscience  and  prescience 
has  ever  been  communicated  to  man  than  scripture  suggests  to  a 
thoughtful  soul  in  these  words : — "  The  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew"  (Gen.  ii.  4  and  6). 
The  Eternal  is  here  brought  before  our  thoughts  as  calling  into  per- 
ceptive being  all  possible  forms  of  worlds  and  world-life,  and  then,  in 
one  constructive,  creative  act,  tPtlling  them  into  existence  in  instant 
perfection,  yet  with  powers  of  potential  development  inherent  in 
them,  so  that,  from  the  perfection  of  their  ideal  state,  they  should 
pass,  in  the  process  of  ages,  to  the  perfection  of  their  real  state, 
passing  through  all  the  necessary  grades  of  change  to  fit  them  for 
the  ulterior  foreordinations  of  Mis  providence  and  grace — at  the 

*  "  Science  and  Scripture  not  at  yariance,*"  4th  ed.  pnstacript,  p.  14 — 15. 
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successiTe  moments  predetermined  by  Him.  How  lone  the  ens  of 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  humanity  may  have  been,  is  not 
revealed ;  for  God  intended  ns  to  know  His  works  through  onr  own 
efforts,  and  the  merely  superficial  phenomena  of  the  latest  great 
epoch  of  change  are  all  that  are  apparently  revealed  in  the  Mosaic 
Crenesis.  At  least,  this  seems  all  tnat  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
text.  Yet,  if  it  be  required  to  interpret  these  chapters  as  containing 
a  cosmogony,  I  cannot  find  anything  to  hinder  ua  from  seeing  in 
•ach  €?a^  mentioned  therein  the  first  day  of  a  new  period — just  inau- 
gurated by  Omnipotence. 

Scripture  postulates  Omnipotence  as  the  prime  force  in  creation, 
but  science  acknowledges  only  the  machinery  thi'ough  which  the 
Creator  realizes  his  designs  and  criticises  the  operations  of  Om- 
nipotence by  an  induction  of  observations  maae  upon  the  mere 
elements  He  has  set  in  motion.  An  argument  drawn  against  a 
mere  accident  cannot  be  relevantly  brought  against  an  essential. 
The  essential  purposes  of  revelation  are  to  institute  a  worship,  to 
make  known  a  Saviour,  to  lead  to  holiness  of  life.  Our  under- 
standing of  any  part  of  it  as  a  revelation  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
creation  is  only  the  accident  of  an  accident,  and  cannot  therefore 
prevail  against  the  main  design  of  the  scriptures.  Until  it  is 
proven,  1st,  that  scripture  reveals  a  cosmogony;  2nd,  that  we 
comprehend  the  precise  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
cosmogenetic  narrative  is  couched ;  3rd,  that  science  has  attai  led 
infallible  certitude  in  its  interpretation  of  Nature ;  4th,  Uiat 
acience  contradicts  scripture,  there  can  be  no  valid  argument 
against  the  truth  of  the  Bible  from  the  facts  of  geology.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  continual  recurrence  in  such  reasonings  as 
this  Essayist  deals  in  of  the  following  two  assumptions :  1st,  the 
absolute  certainty  of  science;  2nd,  the  absolute  uncertainty  of 
scripture — assumptions  which  vitiate  all  argumentations  built  on 
them.  Is  it  quite  true  that  all  **  Mankind  has  learnt  caution 
through  repeated  slips  in  the  process  of  tracing  out  the  Truth  P  " 
(E.  and  E.,  p.  252.) 

The  sixth  Essay  treats  of  "  The  Tendencies  of  Eeligious  Thought 
in  England,  1888—1760."  Its  author  is  Mark  Pattison,  B.D., 
Eector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  This  gentleman  took  a  second 
class  degree  in  Letters,  1836;  gained  the  Denyer's  Theological 
prize  in  1841,  for  an  "  Ess^  on  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures for  the  Salvation  of  Man,"  and  again  in  1842,  for  one  "  On 
Original  Sin."  He  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  in  his  college,  and  held 
the  office  of  public  examiner,  1848 — 50.  He  is  known  to  be  (or  to 
have  been)  a  "  Quarterly "  Reviewer.  He  appears  to  be  a  more 
practised  and  politic  writer  than  some  of  the  others,  and  has 
scarcely  conunittcd  himself  so  egregiously.  Yet  some  of  his 
statements  are  singularly  incorrect :  he  speaks,  for  example*  of  the 
Georgian  period,  1760 — 1830,  as  ''an  a^  whose  literature  con- 
sisted in  writing  Latin  Hexameters."  (£.  and  E.,  p.  261).  The 
age  of  Ooldsmith,  Cowper,  Bums,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
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Souihey,  Sobers,  Campbell,  Shelley,  Byroa,  Keais ;  of  Home, 
Sobertson,  Gibbon*  Jonnflon,  Smith,  Mill,  Mitford,  and  Mackin- 
tosh ;  of  Ileid,  Ejunes,  Stewart,  Brown,  AUson,  aad  Je£&ey ;  of 
Burke,  Benthiun,  Matthews,  Godwin,  and  Hazlitt;  of  Sterne, 
Inohbald,  Kadcliffe,  Austen,  Gait,  Banim,  and  Scott,  as  well  a^ 
of  Paley,  Watson,  Blair,  Parr,  Butler,  Tatham,.  Home,  Slc,  spoken 
of  thus  in  the  19i^  century ! — 

"  Within  whftt  books  does  this  ovr  Ceosor  read, 
Thst  he  b  grown  n  ma»  ! " 

Truly,  "  the  facts  of  history  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  forgetting 
them."    (E.  and  E.,  p.  255.) 

y I.  ^  The  Ticw  of  the  eteinal  Torities  of  nligton  which  provsils  in  any  ago 
is  in  part  detemined  hj  the  rtew  taksn  in  the  age  which  prsaaded  it."    **-  That- 
is  a  law  of  oontlnuity  in  thfi  progress  of  theokogj,  which,  wfaateves  ipo  isajr 
wish,  is  never  broken  offl"    The  anthor  proposes  to  review  **  those  immedtato- 
agencies  ia  the  prodootion  of  the  presnit,  which  had  their  origia  towmrda  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  ceatniy," — vis  ,  Toleration,  Evangelicalism,  and  lUlinn^ 
alisin — bat  especially  the  last.    **  II  we  are  to  put  cbionologica]  limits  to  this 
system  of  religioas  opinion  in  England,  we  might,  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient 
lasUmark,  say  that  it  came  in  with  the  revolution  of  1 688,  and  began  to  decline 
in  vigour  with  the  reaction  against  the  reform  movement  about  1830."    In 
the  18th  century,  'Hhe  rattoniiliziDg  method  possessed  itself  absolutely  of  the 
whole  field  of  theology/'    **■  Season  was  at  first  oflbred  as  the  bseis  of  ftitk, 
but  gradually  became  its  substitute.**     The  first  half  of  that  period  uodwtosk 
**  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  eoniemU  of  the  randatioii  whieh  was 
not  agreeable  to   reason;"  the  Ivit  to  ezbibik   **th*  historical  praof  of  the 
gcnuinenese  and  aothenticKty  of  the  Christian  reoords.**    '*  Neitbcr  brsoch  of 
the  argument  can  claim  to  be  religieas  instmetion  at  all,**  yet  each  "  csisie 
in  its  course  some  of  the  most  momentous  pruUeros  which  csn  engage  the 
human  mind."    Of  the  origmet  of  ehristiauity,  "  Gibbon  alone  approached  the 
true  dificulties,  but  met  only  with  opponents,  victory  over  whom  was  a  sufficient 
humiliation.**    Honest  inquiry  into  these  matters  is  now  excluded,  **  from  a  fear 
that  it  might  prove  too  fertile  in  results,**  snd  hence  our  age,  **  while  it  pRK 
fesses  that  its  religions  belief  rests  on  historical  evidence,  refuser  to  allotr  that 
evidence  to  be  freely  examined  in  open  court**    **  Theology  bad  almost  died  oat. 
when  it  reeeived  a  new  iodise  and  a  new  direetioD  from  Cblevidge.     The 
evidcnce-eiaiers  ceased  firom  their  ftitile  labours,  aU  st  ooee,  as  hsiissl'h  th» 
■pell  of  some  magician.**    The  18th  centncy  apeke  an  **'aftifidal  menotspe  ef 
fvoof  thai  is  oo  proot**    Theology  is— Is^  and  primarily,  the  esitemylaliv% 
speeulstivw  habit  bj  means  of  which  the  mind  places  itself  already  in  another 
vRorid  than  this;  a  habit  begun  here,  to  be  raissd  to  perfeot  visica  hesesAer; 
2nd,  and  in  an  mferior  degree^  it  is  ethical  sod  regulative  of  oar  conduct  as 
men,  in  thoss  relations  which  are  temporal  and  transitory."    *' The  names  which 
once  commanded  universal  homage  among  us—the  Souths,  Barrows,  Tiltotsons, 
Sheriocks — excite,  perhaps,  only  a  smile  of  pity.'*(f)    **We  have  noclassicsl 
tb««logy.**(!}    StilUogfleet,  Gibson,  Prideauz,  Tiltotsoo,  Bogen,  Butler,  War- 
bnrtoD,  &e.,  are  quoted  to  prove  that  H  was  then  thought  thai  **  a  nm^ 
fsligioas  belief  is  a  lesuk  which  issues  at  the  snd  of  so  iateUeetual  pneaaa^ 
'^Our  eeDdnefc  was  theoght  of  net  as  a  product  or  eflaz  of  our  ohasMfttr^  bai 
as  regulated  by  our  undeistanding;  by  a  psvosptisa  eC  relslion^  er  a  ralenl» 
ftioasfooasiqmeiieas.*  '^Tbefmlp&fcdocaaitnuraldthefoinaiatovlttritssligieaa 
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thought  in  any  age  rant,  it  simply  accommodates  itadf  to  tboas  that  exist/* 
"  The  ideas  out  of  which  the  proteatant  or  the  puritan  mavcmant  proceeded 
were  |(enerated  elsewhere  than  in  the  pulpit.''  The  sermens  of  the  I8th  cenlaiy 
are  remarkable  for  **  the  good  sense  which  perrades  them/'  and  their  writers  wera 
**  turned  out  accomplished  gentlemen  upon  the  classics  and  a  scanthug  of  logic." 
It  is  stated  that,  **  oo  time  can  lessen  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the 
objection  against  a  miracle;  it  is  felt  as  strongly  in  one  centnry  as  in  another," 
and  that  **  it  is  not  the  specniathre  reastm  of  the  few,  but  the  natural  coaseienee 
of  the  many  that  qn«rtioDS  the  entirpatien  of  the  Canaamtee,  or  the  etemitf  of 
hell-termenta."  **  The  merit  of  Bailer's  AnAgy  Uea  in  its  want  of  odgiaal^y." 
Thia  he  strives  to  prove,  and  characterijses  it  aa  "  a  first  efibct  of  Engfoh 
theology  to  find  a  new  basis  for  doctrine,  which  shonld  leplaea  those  foondai- 
tions  which  had  failed  it,"  and  it  waa  fain  to  **  forfeit  depth  to  gain  in  com- 
prehensiveness." The  theology  of  that  time  is  said  to  haive  eaclnded  ^  oa 
principle  not  only  all  that  is  poetical  in  life,  but  all  that  is  sublime  in  religions 
speculation."  Tet  its  defect  "  was  not  in  having  too  much  good  sense,  bat 
in  having  nothing  besides."  "  Its  theory  of  life  was  not  lofty,  but  it  was  tme  as 
Hr  as  it  went.  ^  The  reason  was  never  less  extravsgant  than  in  this  its  first 
essay  of  strength.  Its  demands  were  modest,  It  was  easily  satisfied;  far  toa 
essily  we  must  think  when  we  look  at  seme  of  the  reasonings  that  paseed  as 
valid."  ^  The  idea  that  theology  is  polemical "  is  wvong.  Butler  **  oome» 
forward  not  as  an  investigator,  but  aa  a  pleader,"  in  ''  a  life  and  death  struggle 
of  religious  and  moral  feeling  to  maintain  itself,  and  to  show  "  that  it  was 
»afir  to  believe  Christianity  true  than  not."  **  But  the  more  he  demonstrated  the 
less  people  believed,"  and  a  sect  (the  methodists)  arose  who  determined  that 
"beeanse  legal  preaching,  as  they  phrased  it,  had  failed,  they  won  Id  essay 
geapei  preaching,"  and  then  evangeKcaKsm  developed  in  the  church,  ^fter 
the  reformarion  *' every  ^t  of  ground  that  sortpture  lost  was  gained  by  one 
or  other  of  the  three  substitntes;  cboreh  aothority,  thespiat,  or  rsaaen;"  th« 
last  during  the  18th  century  failed,  and,  if  weahoaid  ask  what  succeeded^  we  an 
informed  that  we  have  "  undertaken  a  perplexing  but  not  aUogether  prafitleaa 
inquiry." 

This  Beeins  to  be  *^  a  lame  and  impotent  conclnsion  *'  to  deduce 
from  a  review  of  "  the  paat  history  of  the  theory  of  belief  in  the 
Chnreh  of  England  ;  '*  yet  it  is  all  we  get.  We  regard  this  Essay 
as  an  elaborate  misapprehension — ^we  shall  not  say  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  theological  literature  of  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  true  logic  of  investigation  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
consistently  carried  out  from  the  era  of  the  reformation.  The 
appeal  then  made  was  from  tradition  to  scripture.  "  Search  ihe 
Scriptures  '*  was  the  command  to  which  that  age  listened.  In  this 
search  the  internal  evidences  devdoped  themselves,  and  it  waa  a 
paramount  want  of  the  succeeding  tmie  that  it  should  be  shewn 
**  that  there  waa  nothing  in  the  contents  of  revelation  which  was 
not  aj^eable  to  reaaon."  This  being  shown,  and  the  doubts  of 
seeptics  proven  to  be  groundless,  it  was  equally  necessanr  to 
prove  the  invulnerability  of  the  outworks  of  the  citadel  of  faith, 
and  to  establish  ''^the  genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
Christian  reeords,'*  and  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  m  assert- 
ing, that  the  *'  school  which  treated  the  exterior  evidence  waa  the 
natural  sequel  and  supplement  of  that  which  had  praeeded  it. 
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which  dealt  with  the  intrinsic  credibility  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. This  historical  succession  of  the  schools  is  the  logical  order 
of  the  ar^ment."  (E.  and  E.,  p.  261.)  "  The  age  of  feTeriBh 
doubt  ana  egotistical  introspection  "  may  now  hare  come  to  some ; 
but  those  to  whom  it  has  come  cannot  fashion  out  of  it  "  a  new 
basis  for  doctrine."  We  are  as  little  advocates  for  "  an  unmean- 
ing frost-work  of  dogma  "  as  Mr.  Pattison  himself,  but  we  are  as 
opposed  to  scepticism — the  cowardice  of  thought — ^as  we  are  to 
mere  doctrinism.    We  object  to  this  essay  chiefly  that  elaborate 

Premises  are  laid  down — tending  to  involve  religion  in  doubt  and 
arkncss — but  that  no  conclusion  is  stated,  ana  men  are  left  to 
gather  from  the  hints  scattered  here  and  there,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  for  Christianity  at  all — except  its  advantageousness  as  a 
social  creed  and  a  state  organ.  Is  the  following  sentence  intended 
for  a  confession  P — "  The  excuse  for  this  want  of  manliness  in  men 
who  please  themselves  with  insinuating  unpojpular  opinions  whicli 
they  dare  not  openly  advocate,  is  that  it  is  an  mjustice  perpetrated 
by  those  who  ha^e  public  feeling  on  their  side."  It  is  not  generally 
recognized  as  English  thus — 

"  To  hint  ft  doabt  and  hesiUte  dislike." 

Our  rapidly  filling  pages  admonish  us  that  we  must  be  brief  in 
our  notice  of  the  seventh  Essay — the  product  of  a  mind  marked  for 
careful  culture,  singular  force,  and  skilful  erudition.  Professor 
Jowett  is  a  man  of  mark  in  his  University  and  in  our  literature. 
He  is  painstaking  and  zealous  even  to  overlaboriousness  it  is  said. 
This  Essay  is  elaborate,  formal,  orderly,  and  full.  It  is  the  longest, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  dexterously 
composed. 

VIl.  Professor  Jowett  signalizes  the  *'  fact  that  great  differences  of  opinion 
exist  respecting  the  interpretation  of  scriptare,"  and  remarks  that  these,  **  seem 
to  run  up  at  last  into  a  difference  of  opinion,  respecting  Rerelation  itself — 
whether  given  beidde  the  human  faculties,  or  through  them  ;  whether  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  their  perfection,  and  fulfilment.*'  "  We  do  not  at 
once  see  the  abaurditj  of  the  same  words  having  manj  senses,  and  this  estrane 
Tarietj  of  interpretation  is  found  to  exist  in  no  other  book  but  of  the  Scriptures 
only.*'  Yet  it  is  not  **  to  philological  or  historical  difficulties  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  uocertaintj  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture  Is  to  be  attributed.'* 
Interests  have  grown  up  around  them,  which  cause  them  "to  be  maintained  long 
after  critics  and  philosophers  had  seen  that  they  were  indefensible."  In  **  the 
externals  of  interpretation,"  *'  the  same  rules  apply  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  to  other  books,"  but  **  the  sense  of  scripture  has  become  confused  by 
the  help  of  tradition  in  the  course  of  ages,  under  a  load  of  commentaton." 
**  Thit  object  is  to  read  scripture  like  any  other  book,  with  a  real  interest,  and 
not  merely  a  conventional  one,"—**  to  separate  the  elements  of  doctrine  and  tra- 
dition, with  which  the  meaning  of  scripture  is  encumbered  in  our  own  day.*' 
**  In  our  own  country,  and  in  the  present  generation  especially,  the  interpretatioa 
of  scripture  has  assumed  an  apologetic  character;"  *'  while  among  German  oom> 
mentalors  there  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  an  approach  to 
agreement  and  certainty."  Biblical  criticism  has  been  "  truer  to  the  traditions 
of  the  church  than  to  the  vords  of  Christ."    Many  of  its  **  interpretations 
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would  deitroj  one  aootber  if  Umj  wen  all  pieced  side  by  tide  in  a  tabular 
analysis.*'*  **  It  is  better  to  dose  the  book,  than  to  read  it  under  conditions  of 
tboQght  which  are  imposed  from  without."  "  Almost  all  Christians  agree  in  the 
nee  of  the  word  inspiration,  but  that  word  has  received  more  numerons  grada- 
tioDS  and  dbtinctions  of  meaning,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  word  in  the  whole  of 
theology."  But  "there  is  no  appearance  in  their  writings  that  the  Evangelists 
or  ApcMtles  had  any  inward  gift,  or  were  subject  to  any  power  external  to  them 
difiereni  from  that  of  preaching,  or  teaching  which  they  daily  exercised ;  nor  do 
they  anywhere  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  free  from  error  or  inBrmity.'* 
Several  instances  of  (apparent)  dififereooe  are  quoted,  and  it  is  then  laid  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  "  the  same  f4Ct  cannot  be  true  and  untrue,  any  more  than  the 
same  words  can  have  two  oppobite  meanings.'*  "  The  meaninf;  of  scripture  is 
one  thing;  the  inspiration  of  scripture  is  another.**  The  contrast  between  life 
and  scripture  is  next  enlarged  on  as  a  proof  of  the  "  habit  of  silence,  or  misinter- 
pretation," into  which  we  have  got  **  The  Bible  is  not  a  book  of  statutes*  in 
which  words  have  been  chosen  to  cover  the  multitude  of  cases.'*  A  number  of 
difficulties  are  stated,  and  we  are  told,  that  "  until  these  and  the  like  questions 
are  determined  by  interpreters,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  should  be  agreement 
In  the  interpretation  of  scripture.**  **  If  words  have  more  than  one  meaning,  they 
may  have  any  meaning,**  and  **  the  book  in  which  we  believe  all  religious 
truth  to  be  contained,  is  the  moet  uncertain  of  all  books,  because  interpreted  by 
arbitrary  and  uncertain  methods.*'  '*  In  this  conflict  of  reasons  itidividnal 
judgment  must  at  last  decide.** 

'*  The  christian  religion  is  in  a  false  position  when  all  the  tendencies  of  know- 
ledge are  opposed  to  it."  *'  The  path  of  the  critical  interpreter  of  scripture  is 
almost  always  a  thorny  one  in  England.**  No  other  science  of  hermeneutics  is 
possible,  but  an  inductive  one,  that  is  to  say,  one  based  on  the  language,  and 
thoughts,  and  narrations  of  the  sacred  writers."  The  following  rules  for  inter- 
pretation are  next  laid  down  and  illustrated  : — 1st.  Scripture  has  one  meaning — 
ihe  meaning  which  it  had  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  or  evangelist,  who  first 
uttered  or  wrote,  to  the  hearers  or  readers  who  first  received  it.'*  2nd.  **'  Inter- 
pret scripture  from  itself,**—-'*  a  real  interpretation  of  like  by  like."  "  There  is 
nothing  miraculous  or  artificial  in  the  arrangement  of  the  books  of  scripture.'* 
There  is  a  greater  degree  of  unity  than  continuity  in  scripture. 

**  Scripture  has  an  inner  life  or  soul;  it  has  also  an  outward  body  or  form;" 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  ii  grammatical  rules  and  canons 
of  criticism  which  are  applicable  to  classical  Greek  ought  to  be  avoided,  for 
scripture  has  "  many  features  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  and  such 
as  are  found  in  no  other  remains  of  ancient  literature."  These  peculiarities  are 
noted  in  a  six-fold  division.  "  Onr  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  is  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  itself."  The  grammar,  the  logic,  the  rhetoric,  and  the 
metaphysic  of  the  New  Testament  are  next  briefly  commented  on,  and  we  are 
told  it  is  to  be  read,  **  not  without  a  sense  that  as  we  read  there  grows  upon  us 
the  witness  of  God  in  the  world,  anticipating  in  the  rude  and  primitive  age  the 
truth  that  was  to  be,  stirring  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  again  is  reflected  from  different  points  of  view  in  the  teaching  of 
His  apostles." 

"  Interpretation  is  the  province  of  few;**  "  but  applications  are  made  by  all." 
"  There  is  also  a  use  of  scripture  in  education  and  literature."  "  There  is  no 
such  treasury  of  instruments  and  materials  as  scripture."  It  has  been  said, 
**  that  Homer  is  Greece;"  with  much  more  truth  may  it  be  said  that  "  the  Bible  is 

•  See  "  Logic  of  Contradictories  and  Contraricfs,"  ante,  p.  363. 
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Ohrifltenflons/'  "  The  new  truth  wbidi  wm  iatrodueed  into  the  Old  Testament 
nrtiier  thftn  the  old  truth  whieh  was  found  there,  was  the  salvation,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  world.*^  **  The  least  expression  of  scripture  is  wei^htj;  it 
ai&cts  the  minds  of  the  hecrers  in  «  way  that  no  other  langnage  can."  "  In 
some  caM>8  we  have  only  to  enlarge  the  roeaninf:  of  scriptnre  to  apply  it  erven  to 
the  novelties,  and  peculiarltjfa  of  onr  own  times."  The  words  of  Christ 
**  present  to  ns  a  standmrd  of  tmtfa  and  dnty,  such  as  no  one  can  at  enoe  mod 
immedintely  practice — sneh  as,  in  its  perfection,  no  one  has  fulfilled  in  this 
woi*M."  '*  Yet  the  Epistles  contain  lessons  which  are  not  ibund  in  the  Gospds, 
or,  -at  lent,  not  erpreraed  witti  the  same  def^ree  of  clearness."  "  There  are 
examples  in  the  Old  Testament  which  were  not  written  for  oar  instruction.'* 
'*  Tke  divisions  of  the  christian  world  are  befrinning  to  pass  away,"  and  hereafter 
the  Bible  "  will  cease  to  be  the  battle-field  of  controversies."  **  Its  discrepancies 
of  fact,  when  we  become  familiar  with  them,  will  seem  of  little  consequence  in 
fsomparison  with  the  tmtbs  which  it  unfolds.**  ^  The  power  of  the  Gospel 
resides  not  in  the  particulars  of  theolofry,  but  in  the  christian  lifis."  Some 
advice  to  those  about  to  become  clergymen  follows,  and  then,  speaking  of  the 
'Standing  of  a  free  inquirer  in  the  church,  the  professor  concludes  thus  : — **  Hemaj 
depart  hence  before  the  natural  term,  worn  out  vrith  intellectual  toil;  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  many  of  his  contemporaries;  yet  not  without  a  sun  hope 
that  the  love  of  truth,  which  men  of  saintly  lives  often  seem  to  slight,  is,  never- 
theless, accepted  before  God." 

In  this  Eflsay  Bereral  incongruities  present  themselves,  e.ff, — 
1st,  It  is  a  foundation  thought  of  it  that  the  scriptures  are  like  an^ 
other  book  ;  yet,  2nd,  they  are  unlike  in  their  influences,  possi- 
'bilities,  uses,  and  objects.  3rd,  They  are  themselTes  full  of  discre- 
pancies, errors,  and  falsity ;  and  yet,  4th,  are  to  be  the  guide  of 
jbomanity  into  truth  of  thought,  word,  lile,  aad  effort.  5th,  Their 
teaching  has  only  one  meaning ;  but,  6th,  that  meaning  may  be 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  any  time,  7th,  The  application  of  acrip- 
tnre  depends  on  its  interpretation ;  yet,  8th,  though  Bcripture  is  to 
be  applied  by  all  to  heart,  speech,  and  beharioiir,  interpretation  is 
the  work  of  a  few.  9th,  We  may  know  the  Bible  to  be  false,  unin- 
spired, and  nninstmctive ;  yet,  10th.  use  it  as  if  truthful,  errorless, 
and  **  given  by  inspiration  of  God" — *'  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  11th,  We 
may  know  that  it  makes  pretensions  which  it  cannot  sustantiate ; 
ana  yet,  12th,  employ  it  as  if  these  ^etensions  were  valid,  and  as  if 
its  divineness  were  undoubted  and  mdubitable.  This  is  a  strange 
conglomerate  of  thought  to  be  called  JRaHonaUtm!  Scripture 
cannot  at  once  forfeit  and  possess  our  confidence ;  it  cannot  be  the 
chief  love  of  our  souls,  if  its  teachings  and  claims  be  known  to  us 
as  false ;  and  the  love  of  truth,  if  pure  within  us,  should  lead  us  to 
spurn  rather  than  to  cleave  to  it.  A  bundle  of  inconsistencies,  such 
as  this  Essay  brings  before  us,  leads  us  to  look  for  a  cause  of  it ; 
and,  though  we  know  that  Professor  Jowett  once  held  the  office  of 
Logical  lecturer  in  Balliol  College,  we  are  fain  to  find  one  in  this 
seeming  self-reference, — "  The  greater  part  of  his  learning  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  (scripture)  text  itself."  If  "it  is  one  of  the  highest 
tasks  on  which  the  labour  of  a  life  can  be  spent,  to  bring  the  words 
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of  Christ  a  little  nemer  to  the  heart  of  man"  (£.  end  £.,p.  880), 
ProfeBsor  Jowett  has  stirely  gfone  about  his  task  in  a  wrong  methodJ 
Let  as  examine  more  doeely  this  fnadainental  priiioip£d«  **  Scrip* 
tve  'has  onlf  one  raeaiaQg."  It  pnrportB  to  be  the  word  of  ioe 
OmniBoieiit,  aad  henoe  it  should,  a  priori,  be  manj-meaDinged. 
National  proverbs,  8Dat<^ieB  of  song,  ^uotatieiB  from  ^oets,  and  all 
the  best  works  of  the  best  authors,  liaTe  manj  meanings,  and  are 
not  eonfined  to  one  only.  How  many  moanxDgB,  £ar  onstance,  have 
been  found  in  the  characters  of  Shakspeare's  plays — ^in  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Process"— in  the  "  Arabian  JSfi^^^EntertaimnentB  P" 
Why  should  scripture  be  rigidly  eonfined  to  one  signification,  wbDe 
human  writings  receive  many  P  Why  restrict  our  Loird*«  paraUes 
more  than  Babrius',  Pilpay's,  or  Fontaine's  fables  P  acknowledge  .a 
** double  sense"  in  "Gulliver's  Travels"  and  "The  History  of  John 
!B«^,"  and  not  in  Job  or  John  P  or  recognize  in  Dante,  Goethe,  and 
Oarhrle  mystic  meanings  underlying  the  mere  words  they  utter  P  If 
words  «re  only  to  have  one  meaning,  what  is  to  become  of  wit, 
satire,  apologue,  novel,  sermon,  and  history  P  for  they  will  only  be 
colloeati(ms  of  words,  not  inducements  to  laughter,  sadness,  morality, 
hiriiness,  and  political  guidance.  Do  we  interpret  any  human  life 
merely  by  its  own  acts  and  intentions,  and  not  also  by  its  harmonies 
or  oontrttiiotions  to  the  times  and  purposes  by  whidh  its  activities 
ate  Hmited  P  If  this  with  Cromwell  and  Manomet,  why  not  with 
Christ  and  Moses  P  Is  unrrocal  always  eqaivalent  to  unequivocal  P 
We  do  not  think  this  canon  of  criticism  will  stand.  Lo(^  now,  at 
the  facts  of  nature — ^to  how  many  meanings  do  they  give  sanction ! 
*I^e  poet,  the  painter,  the  chemist,  the  a^culturist,  t^  botanist, 
the  miner,  all  see  a  different  meaning  m  the  same  landfioape ; 
and  even  a  shadow  on  a  single  dial  in  a  garden  walk  wMl 
convey  very  different  signifioations  to  different  on-lookers,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  feelings  which  actuate  them.  How  much  more,  then, 
the — 

**  Calm,  etenuti  dial,  to  a  San 
That  chaogeth  noU* 

"Before  the  eyes  of  the  Chaldee  astrologer  were  displayed  1^ 
same  starry  heavens  which  now  attract  nightly  the  observations  of 
the  modem  astronomer ;  and  the  same  expanse  which  invites  his 
inyestigations,  and  leads  him  to  sublime,  if  not  always  sober  theories, 
displays  its  glories  also  to  the  boor,  who  gazes  on  the  firmament 
xmthinkingly,  rejoices  with  a  sensual  delight  in  the  spectacle  j)re- 
sented  to  mm,  or  forms  the  most  incongraous  notions  respecting 
those  objects  and  their  Divine  Creator.  Though  the  universe  be 
one  and  the  same  since  human  eyes  were  first  opened  upon  it,  it  has 
been,  and  is,  in  some  de^ee,  a  different  universe,  with  respect  to 
the  impressions  made  by  it  to  everv  individual  who  perceives  it,  and 
very  sensibly  and  obviously  so  to  different  classes  of  men."*    if  so 

*  Ber.  H.  B.  Wilfon*8  **  Commnnion  of  Saints:"  Baoifton  LectoR;  18Mt  |>«  <^ 
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with  the  works,  why  not  with  the  word  of  GK>d— if  they  are  the 
Teritable  issues  of  the  same  Infinite  Bein^  ? 

That  Professor  Jowett  agrees  substantially  with  the  other  Essays 
and  Ueviews  in  the  yolume,  may  be  -proven,  inter  alia,  by  reference 
to  pp.  340  and  343,  where  he  nomoigates  the  principle  about  piD> 
phecy  advocated  in  Essay  2nd,  pp.  341  and  349 ;  where  he  adopts 
the  geologic  difficulty  of  Essay  4th;  and,  387 — 389,  where  there 
occurs  an  abstract  of  Essay  1st.  Did  space  permit,  many  other  co- 
incidences of  thought,  words,  spirit,  ana  feeling,  might  be  adduced* 
We  regard  this  Essay  as  substantially  harmless,  from  the  contra- 
dictoriness  of  its  reasonings,  and  as  an  evidence  that  Rationalism 
has  not  yet  reached  that  state  of  development  in  which  strength  is 
predicable  of  it — ^self-consistency . 

Our  examination  of  the  "  Essays  and  Beviews"  must  now  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Already  we  have  trespassed  beyond  our  usual 
allotment  of  space.  We  have  been  led  to  this  in  our  anxiety  not  to 
prolong  these  articles,  and  increase  their  number.  We  have  been 
able  only  to  mention  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  in  the  logical 
concatenation  of  the  thoughts  of  these  reasoners.  Had  we  chosen 
to  subject  any  one  of  the  Essays  to  a  complete  investigation,  many 
points  of  detail  would  have  been  raised  of  great  importance,  and 
many  more  proofs  of  inconsistency  of  thought  woidd  have  apj>eared. 
Had  we  gone  further,  and  examined  the  teachings  and  opmions  of 
the  several  writers,  greater  flaws  in  reasoning  would  have  been 
observable.  All  that  we  aimed  at  in  these  papers,  wss  to  subject 
these  writings,  which  have  stirred  the  churches  so  much,  and  lead  to 
the  hesitancy  of  so  many  individaals,  to  the  simple  test  of  the  logic  of 
consistency.  We  do  not  think  that  any  or  all  of  the  authors  have 
Issued  unharmed  from  the  process. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  publication  save  this,  that 
such  crude  and  undeveloped  thoughts  ouj^ht  not  to  have  been  issued 
by  men  of  mature  years  and  of  responsible  position.  If  the  studies 
ot  their  lives  have  only  led  them  this  length,  they  have  much  yet  to 
learn.  The  objects  at  which  they  stumble  have  been  all  felt  and 
overcome  in  tne  christian  experience  of  many.  Yet  let  ua  do 
homage  to  the  honesty  of  the  men  who  hazarded  the  life-earned 
reputations  they  possessed  in  an  endeavour  to  stir  the  stagnation  of 
thought  in  the  Church,  and  to  maintain  the  utility  of  controversy  to 
the  Church  and  in  the  world. 


Some,  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in 
being  able  to  hold  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discerning 
what  is  true ;  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  mi^ht  be  said, 
and  not  what  should  he  thought.  Some  have  certam  common- 
places and  themes,  wherein  tney  are  good,  and  want  variety; 
which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is 
once  perceived,  ridiculous.— ^ocofi. 
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ABE   THE   PEINCIPLES    OF   THE   PEE-EAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PAINTERS  COEEECT  P 

JlFYIBMATIYE  bbplt. 

In  bringing  this  debate  to  a  close,  it  becomea  our  daty  to  reyiew 
the  argnmente  advanced  on  the  oppoeite  aide,  and,  if  possible,  to 
answer  them. 

Our  principal  opponent  is  E.  M.,  Jan.,  and  we  must,  at  the  oat- 
set,  thank  him  for  some  information  both  new  and  curious.  Having 
explained  that  his  position,  with  reference  to  this  question,  was 
*'  not  so  much  that  or  a  proponnder  and  advocate  of  art  principles, 
as  that  of  a  defender  of  principles  long  established,  against  the 
innovation  of  almost  untried  and  little  more  than  theoretic  art 
dogmas,"  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  school  of  painters  ia 
a  birtb  of  modem  times,"  ajid  contrasts  it  with  that  which  has  been 
**  the  growth  of  ages."  This  declaration  filled  us  with  surprise. 
We  should  have  deemed  it  hardly  credible  that  any  one  entenng  a 
debate  of  this  character  could  have  fallen  into  so  egregious  a 
mistake— one,  too.  from  which  a  few  minutes'  reflection  upon  the 
terms  in  the  question  to  be  discussed  would  hav^  saved  him. 

As  we  stated  in  our  opening  article,  the  ti^e  of  "  Pre-Baphaelite" 
was  chosen  because  it  conveyed  the  fact,  that  the  principles  of  this 
sdiool  must  be  sought  in  the  painters  before  EaphaeL  This  being 
the  case,  what  becomes  of  E.  M.,jun.'8  predilection  in  favour  of  the 
goierally  reoojpuzed  art-teaching,  on  tne  ground  of  its  antiquity  f 
His  position  is  completely'  reversed.  The  great  masters  are  not 
unanimous  in  answer  to  his  appeal  to  their  authority,  and,  indeed^ 
if  the  weiffht  of  their  influence  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  age, 
Gialto  andCiambue  are  of  more  importance  than  Eaphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  or  Bubens.  We  are  sure  our  friend,  E.  M.  jun.,  has  a 
large  "  organ"  (as  the  phrenologists  would  say)  of  veneration,  and 
we  trust  he  will  now  aUow  it  a  mir  exercise,  and  then  we  may  claim 
him  as  a  convert,  as  he  will  see  that  the  principles  he  has  hitherto 
opposed  are  thb  bablibst,  and  therefore  not  to  be  characterized  as 
"an  innovation."  In  another  sentence,  he  complains  that  "there 
exists  no  great  undiscovered  principle  of  art  which  it  has  been  the 
mission  of  this  new  school  to  reveal  and  illustrate."  We  cannot 
conceive  how  it  could  be  the  missioa  of  any  school  to  reveal  and 
illustrate  an  **  undiscovered*'  truth,  whether  great  or  not.  ^  It  matters 
little,  we  should  think,  if  unditfcovered,  of  what  decree  of  importanoe 
it  is.  If,  by  this  extraordinary  sentence,  E.  M.  jan.,  means  to  say 
that  no  new  principle  is  brought  to  li^ht,  we  agree  with  him ;  but 
are  then  met  oy  anew  difficult,  which  is,  to  reconcile  this  complaint 

2  ■ 
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with  the  other,  yiz.,  that  this  school  is  an  innoratioii.  The  harmony 
between  these  two  statements  is  to  ns  "  undiscorered." 

We  proceed  to  his  next  remark,  which  runs  as  follows :— "  That 
which  IS  the  pervading  doctrine  of  the  system  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  ezs^eration  into  a  serme  imitation  of  nature,  nn- 
ohecked  by  discriminating  intellectual  interpretation,  —  of  that 
vnslTeeted  deTotioii  to  nature  which  has  erer  been  most  interne  ia 
the  greatest  painters.'^  It  wiU  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  to  ^uote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Buskin, — "Yon  obserre  that  1  always  say  inter- 
pretation,  never  imitation.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is,  first,  that 
good  art  rarely  imitates ;  it  usually  only  deseribes  or  ftTptoimt  But 
my  Moond  and  chief  reason  is,  that  good  art  always  oonaists  of  two 
thmgs :  first,  the  observation  of  fact ;  secondly,  tiie  manifeatiiig  q£ 
hnman  design  and  authority  in  the  way  that  fact  ia  tdd.  Gteat 
and  good  art  most  unite  the  two ;  it  caMuit  exist  for  a  moment  boi 
in  their  unity ;  it  consists  of  the  two  as  essentially  as  water  oaaaiste 
of  oxygen  and  hydroaen,  or  marUe  <^  lime  and  carbonic  amd."' 
(Two  paths.   Lecture  1.  p.^  18.) 

The  misapprehension  of  Fre-Baphaalite  piinoiples  shown  by 
E.  M.,  jun.,  IS  shaced  by  the  other  writers  on  the  negative  aide^ 
"  Serviiity  of  imitation*'  is  a  favourite  eharge  of  their's ;  and  jel» 
we  ohallenge  them  to  prodnoe  any  passsge  from  the  wribaK» 
acknowledged  as  expositions  of  their  system  whieh  inonlcaten. . 
Fatthliil  interpretation  of  fiK^t  is  msisted  upon,  taui  nature  is  exalted 
as  the  only  source  of  inspiration ;  but  room  ia  left  for  the  exeraseof 
the  intelligenee  and  imay  nation  of  the  artist  in  the  selection  and  the 
eomposition  of  his  materials. 

Upon  one  point  all  are  agreed,  via.,  that  from  nature  only  can 
right  ideas  of  art  be  gained.  The  difference  between  ihe  two 
Vystems  is  in  the  degree  of  faithfidness  to  be  presented.  Mnoh  baa 
lieen  said  about  the  office  of  the  imagination  in  paiatnig,  and  Hhm 
ideal  has  been  exalted  in  preference  to  the  reaL  Our  opponenfes 
lam  arffoed  as  though  there  was  no  place  for  the  imagination  in 
the  Fre-Kaf^iaelite  theory ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  paanif^ 
tlieady  quoted  from  Mr.  Buskin  will  show.  "  J.  Johnson^  in  his 
article,  cavils  at  the  dictum  of  that  writer,  that  its  office  ia  "  to  oo» 
eeive  a  fact  sa  it  really  was  likely  to  have  happened,  rather  l^aa  it 
most  prettily  might  nave  hapneDed,"  and  asserts,  if  thia  be  so^ 
*'  away  go  we  Mst  poets  ana  their  works  as  so  arach  lumber^ 
because  they  have  dealt  with  things  not  realisable  in  hot ;  ihmt 
inuginatkms  have  gone  out  after*  objects  so  pnrely  idsal^  tiiaty  up  to 
this  presen^  have  nmnd  no  reflex  in  actoai  life." 

Can  notiiing  be  ideally  true  that  haa  never  been  realiaedP  If  the 
eonoeption  be  such  that,  in  the  nature  of  tfain^,  it  eouid  not  hafe 
happened,  or  occur  in  ftitnre,  is  it  on  that  aooonnt  more  pcK^srly 
imagbaiiveP  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  uBuginaAionwaa 
bo«nd  by  certain  laws,  andthat  an  aooordanoewith  ^robsiiilEtiea  wsa 
one  of  them*,  and  do  not  ML  inohned  to  aooest  ae  its  higbesi  feaB 
tjhet  whidii  tvenohee  most  iq>an  tie  impdnibie*   LkwIsh  tesy  ef 
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Aif  Imul  would,  we  coneeiTe,  be  more  likely  to  jnodnoe  "  nonaone 
md^amT  tinn  an  imagination  whteh  built  ita  prodoctiona  upon  a 
ffmntlfltiiwi  01  tvnth. 

Li  painting  an  hiatorical  pietore,  for  instanoe,  wliioh  Hod  ahoiild 
we  moat  daam  to  see  exercised?  Should  we  prefer  to  bare  tke 
Mm  pnaented  to  us  as  it  might  most  gracefully  have  oeourred,  o!r 
asftr  SB  it  is  possible  to  ascertain,  as  it  really  did  occur  F  The 
psraDel  wbieh  nas  been  drawn  between  poetry  and  paintinff  does 
aothsAd  sniBeiently  good  to  prore  that  what  is  a  saro  rule  for  the 
me  is  eqaally  applicable  to  the  other.  In  subjects  chofien  from. 
satt  hisloiy,  or  from  the  creations  of  our  beat  poets,  the  ideal  may 
MaHowed  mOfe  license  than  in  those  taken  nom  modem  timea. 
la  hadsoape  painting  it  ought  to  be  most  restrained.  What,  we 
Aoidd  fike  to  Jmow,  is  the  ideal  of  a  tree  F  If  that  which  profcMes 
Id  be  a  repraaantation  of  a  tree  yiolates  all  laws  of  tree  growth,  as, 
for  exaaaple,  br  giving  it  ao  exceaaiTC  a  development  of  limb  that 
ilia  trunk  oould  not  auatain  or  hare  produced  it,  or  encumberiag 
it  wilh  such  a  jprofuaion  of  foliage  wat  the  branches  would  be 
Jnadbanate  to  its  support,  then  it  deserves  not  to  be  called 
"an  ideal,"  but  a  monstrosi^.  So  with  anything  else.  A  know- 
ledfe  of  nature  only  can  give  just  ideas,  and  upon  these,  and  in 
sinot  sobaervience  to  them,  must  the  imajgination  be  exercised. 
There  is  no  aoeh  thins  as  an  "  abttraet  imitation  of  nature,"  iat 
viuch  S.  M.,  jun.,  wim  his  usual  feUcity  of  expression,  contends. 
AB  stB^  must  be  rigidly  realistic. 

We  ifiachum,  on  behalf  of  the  Fre-Saphaelites,  any  intentioa 
of  trpag  in  fruitless  rivalry  to  compete  with  photography.  Its 
mdiniiesB,  in  its  place,  we  admit;  bat,  as  we  have  aaid  oefore, 
aera  imitetfton  is  not  fine  art  at  all.  E.  M.,  jun.,  very  truly  says 
^lat  photographic  representations,  "  for  fidelity  of  minute  delinea- 
Imu,  can  never  be  equalled,  nay,  not  even  approached  in  accuracy, 
by  a  Ifidiael  AaRcFo.  What  chance,  indeed,  have  the  works  of 
laih  paintan  as  ne,  whose  trees  are  of  nnrecogniEable  species, 
of  feCker  enduring  celebrity,  aeeing  that  now  more  accurate 
portniturea  of  nature  can  be  mechanically  elaborated  F  What  hope 
of  sueeeaa  can  now  animate  the  posseBSor  of  brains,  in  competition 
with  tibe  poaaeaaor  of  lenses  F "  We  do  not  think  some  people  have 
famA  to  saaTy  though  we  admit  that  Michael  Angelo'a  reputation 
haa^  if  it  any  degree  depends  upon  the  painting  of  hia  trees ;  but 
we  wem  not  aware  that  it  did.  He  has  oeen  hitherto  noteworthy 
sa  aeaauui  of  hia  wonderful  fore-shortening,  and  the  sublimity  of 
Ina  aaaaoptiOUB,  both  in  painting  and  acmpture,  but  principally 
Oektter. 

Woanat  hasten  to  a  close,  but  cannot  pass  by  a  sentence  from 
the  arliele  of  '*  Albert,"  as  it  illustrates  so  thoroughly  the  mistaken 
view  keli  by  many  in  regard  to  what  Pre-Raphaelite  prineiplt*s  are. 
BpnidDgortlie  difficulty  nnder  which  he  supposes  the  school  to  laboi^ 
'  \  historic  events,  he  says  of  the  painter,  "He  must  have 
or  office  in  which  to  place  hu  actors ;  but  he  la  not 
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permitted  to  recoDstruct  the  mined  piles  in  which  his  scenes 
occurred.  The  artist  so  hampered  must  either  abandon  this  great 
branch  of  his  art,  or  limit  himself  to  a  few  meagre  attempts." 

How  far  this  is  correct,  "  Albert  *'  mar  judge  for  himself  by  a 
visit  to  the  German  Gallerr  in  Bond  street,  where  a  picture  of 
"  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  by  Holman  Hunt,  a  leader  of 
the  school,  is  exhibited.  In  this  wonderful  work  every  accessory 
has  been  studied  and  accurately  drawn  in  Jerusslem,  to  which  city 
the  artist  had  repaired  in  order  to  execute  it.  Eighteen  months 
were  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  exact  material,  the  reading  of 
Jewish  records,  and  the  taking  of  minute  studies.  Hence  the 
architecture  of  the  temple,  the  gold-plated  floor,  the  toU  of  the 
prophets  in  the  hand  of  the  rabbi,  and  the  phylactery  bound  to  the 
forehead,  have  the  sanction  of  authority.  The  figures,  too.  were 
drawn  from  life,  the  doctors  being  portraits  of  agea  Jews.  This  Is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  these  principles  we  advocate 
lead  to,  and  we  are  quite  content  to  let  it  stand  as  such.  It  will 
bear  comparison  ynui  many  of  the  works  produced  by  the  old 
masters,  and  with  all  modern  imitations  at  them.  We  infinitely 
prefer  that  a  painting  of  so  sacred  a  subject  should  be  wrought  in 
so  conscientious  a  spirit,  to  that  levity  which  has  thonghtlesaly 
depicted  scenes  from  the  sacred  narrative,  as  though  the  actors  were 
fellow  townsmen  of  the  painter,  and  wore  the  costume  of  his  a^e. 
Even  E.  M.,  jun.,  will  allow  that  such  **idealiiif"  is  excessive,  and 
will  perhaps  be  unable  to  show  that  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  is  inferior 
to  that  abortion  of  an  old  master  in  whose  "Flight  into  Egypt" 
Joseph  is  seen  leading  a  donkey  with  a  stable-lantern  in  his  hand ; 
or  to  that  other.  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  in  which  Abraham  ia 
portrayed  as  discharging  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  son  an 
immense  horse  pistol. 

We  have  now  finished  our  task,  and  have,  we  hope,  fairly  placed 
the  whole  subject  before  the  reader.  To  him  we  appeal  for  his  deci- 
sion, and  confidently  rely  upon  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  much-abused 
but  truth- loving  school  of  jPre-Eaphaelite  painters.        Edmuvd. 

NEGATIVE  BEPLT. 

Okb  of  our  great  writers  has  remarked,  that  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  write  a  nation's  songs,  he  cared  not  who  had  the 
writing  of  its  laws.  Without  endorsing  the  thus  implied  assertion 
that  a  true  poet  of  the  people  is  virtuaU^  the  most  potent  of  legis- 
lators, we  3ret  admit  the  also  implied  intimate  and  reciprocal  raa- 
tionship  existing  between  political,  social,  and  religious  condition, 
and  true  poetry--using  the  word  poetiy  in  its  true  sense,^— as 
whatever  m  music,  languages,  or  painting^,  is  imbued  with  the 
''faculty  divine,"  politics  and  poetry,  dissimilar  as  they  appear, 
have  a  certain  close  connection,  a  oneness  of  interest ;  progress  in 
one  being  productive  or  significant  of  progress  in  the  other;  deca- 
dence in  one  indicating  or  resultii^  in  the  other's  decline.  Eadi 
reacts  immensely  on  the  other.    So  also  does  the  state  of  religion 
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affect  poety; — the  more  devotional  and  in  harmony  with  God's 
tmiverse  man  becomes,  the  truer  poet  is  he.  Selecting  the  one 
branch  of  poetry  which  it  is  our  object  now  specially  to  discuss,  we 
saj  that  the  state  of  the  art  of  pamtin^,  at  any  given  time,  is  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  co-existing  condition  of  political  liberty  and 
religious  social  institations.  It  has  always  been  the  case,  that  a 
nation  enjoying  liberty,  and  earnest  in  its  reli«;ion,  has  been  prolific 
in  the  production  of  high  art.  The  schools  of  painting  in  Italy 
flourished  most  when  Italy  was  freest  in  thought  and  action,  and 
when  from  her  churches  there  breathed  a  devotion  which  had  not  then 
developed  into  spiritless  conventionalism,  or  arrogant  dogmatism,  or 
degenerated  into  blasphemous  mockery  and  profane  prcsimiptiou. 
We  purpose  to  subject  the  Pre-Kaphaelite  school  of  painters  to  the 
test  afforded  by  its  corresponding  state  of  political  liberty  and  of 
religion.  If  these  are  not  what  they  should  be,  then  must  we 
infer  that  their  result,  Pre-Saphaelitism,  is  not  correct.  Few  true 
SDglishmen  will  be  at  variance  with  reference  to  the  political  and 
religious  standards  to  adopt.  These  we  may  state  to  be  our  glorious 
British  Constitution,  as  represented  by  the  Sovereign,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  the  Christian  faith,  as  expressed  in  the  Protestant 
ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  paintings  which  are  the  boast 
of  this  nation,  the  great  productions  of  her  gifted  sons,  are  those  in 
harmony  with  these  foundations  of  her  greatness,  and  are  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  Pre-Baphaelite  theories.  The  principle  which 
pervades  the  constitutional  liberty  of  this  country  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  Pre-Baphaelitism.  Our  coimtry  crouches  not  under 
the  despotic  sway  of  an  autocrat,  whose  vrill  is  law,  nor  is  it  the 
▼ictim  of  a  more  tyrannous  oligarchy.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  a 
self-aggrandizing  factions*  fierce  wrangling,  nor  is  it  a  prey  to 
democratic  no-law,  and  mob  oratory ;  and  so  high  art  in  our  midst 
18  not  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  one  exponent,  nor  is  it  subservient  to 
a  self-constituted  school ;  it  is  unafiected  by  the  cavillings  of  rival 
digues,  neither  is  it  at  the  call  of  every  mere  copyist. 

Now,  in  all  these  respects,  the  art  which  is  accordant  with  our 
political  system  differs  Irom  that  of  the  school  under  discussion. 
Pre-Baphaelitism  corresponds  to  systems  of  government,  happily 
unrealized  in  our  land  ;  and  inasmuch  as  surli  systems  are  false,  so 
is  their  exponent  false,  and  will  never  become  dominant  as  a 
characteristic  school  ia  Britain  till  our  constitutional  principles  are 
discarded — a  consummation  not  probable.  Tho  politicians  typified 
by  Pre-Baphaelitism  are  easily  recognizable, — ^none  of  their  defects 
being  toned  down,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pseudo  art,  by  those 
delicacies  which  even  false  art  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  command. 
The  blustering,  bullying  demagogue,  who  lords  it  over  the  mob, — 
the  hypercritical  fault-finder, — the  illogical  advocate  for  admitting 
the  *'  unwashed"  to  a  participation  of  government,  et  sui  generis---- 
exceptions  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  of  British  statesmen — each  is 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Pre-Baphaclite  school  of  perverted  and 
false  art. 
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•  Taming  to  tha  inflneace  of  our  national  religion  on  patBtiiig»  w* 
find  duplayed  in  our  great  art  productions  that  revweaeefor  tratl^ 
without  slavish  subjection  to  oonFentioaaliBm ;  that  eametteei*  W 
purpose,  without  fanaticism  or  bigotry,  and  that  freedom  of  tboog^ 
without  wild  Hcense  of  speculation,  which  so  emjphatically  «han»' 
terke  the  incomparable  ritual  of  our  church ;  whue  in  the  woite  of 
th3  Pre-Baphaelites,  we  see  the  counterpart  of  muck  that  ia 
spurious  and  objectionable  in  certain  somewhat  preralent  ioirmm  of 
religion,  such  as  sectarian  narrow-mindedness,  predominaai  «Me- 
▼erationof  some  one  doctrine,  misdirected  zeal,  pharisttoaL  asnotitsr, 
unlicensed  escape  from  fundamental  essentiali,  and  darixtc  prolani^ 
in  the  approach  to  all  that  is  the  highest,  and  purest,  and  best. 

We  thmk  no  art  student  will  question  t)ie  inseparable  oonneotioii 
between  the  condition  of  a  people,  politically  and  religioiudy, 
and  the  development  of  art ;  least  of  all  will  a  Buskinite  do  m>, — 
E-iwkin  dwelling  rery  emphatically  in  his  works  on  this  reciproeal 
relationship.  Looking  at  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painliBTS  in 
lihjift  of  this  relationship,  we  discover  it  to  be  the  exponent  of 
opinions  utterly  opposed  to  those  this  nation  recogmzes  as  tmoy — 
opposed  to  all  tiiat  we  bold  dear,  estimable,  and  aacred.  Aad 
on  this  ground  alone,  were  none  other  wanting,  we  refuse  subsorip- 
tion  to  me  canons  of  the  school. 

Having  in  a  previous  article  on  this  subject  discussed  the  F^re- 
Baphaelite  principles,  we  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  wlttfc 
has  been  aavanced  in  opposition  to  our  views.  The  first  writer, 
'*  Edmund,"  we  find,  as  might  be  anticipated,  depreciates  ilie 
employment  of  the  ideal,  and  exalts  that  of  the  real  in  art.  He 
says,  "  that  the  idealists  are  always  producing  more  or  less  formal 
conditions  of  art,  and  the  realists  striving  to  produce  in  aU  tkeir 
art  either  some  image  of  nature,  or  record  of  nature."  We  need 
not  recapitulate  what  we  have  previously  said  as  to  the  mutual  de» 
pendence  of  the  ideal  and  real ;  and  how  that,  following  the  goidaaee 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  solely,  will  never  result  in  seniiine 
art.  As  a  pendant  to  **  Edmund's"  estimate  of  realists  and  ioealtats, 
we  quote  the  following  from  the  last  number  of  the  QumrUHy 
JRaview : — '*  The  one  paints  that  which  he  sees  before  him  without 
choice,  and  without  attempting  to  combine  those  features  which 
may  be  broueht  together  without  departing  from  the  truth,  and 
which,  from  SKilful  contrast,  produce  the  ^eatest  impressions  upon 
the  mind ;  the  other  seeks  to  unite  them  m  one  beautiful  whole,  in 
harmony  with  the  scene,  or  event,  he  wishes  to  represent,  and  the 
sentiments  he  desires  to  call  forth."  All  of  **  EdmundV  article 
that  bears  directly  on  the  question  at  issue  has  principle  reference 
to  this  one  phase  of  it.    The  same  may  be  said  of  that  bearing  tiie 

Xture  *'  An  Outsider."     Anticipating  this  treatment  of  the 
ct  we  laid  special  stress  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  idealiflBi 
to  tlie  existence  of  true  art.    A  painting,  however  minutebf  fiuthM 
to  fact  in  its  delineations  of  details,  if  it  want  the  certain  in- 
^  describable  something  which  the  imagination  can  idone  expreaa,  and 
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wiifik,  Aov|(K  exiBiiBii^  in  facti  is  too  idedi  to  be  tnmsfinred  to 
wmnrtiM  Ivy  the  oopjist's  skill,  will  nerer  excite  in  <^e  heart  deep 
«notieiis ;  will  never  call  forth  the  ■nnd's  grand  thoughts ;  and 
wSL  never  aoeomplish  the  noble  pnrpose  of  elevating  the  soul  above 
the  xainntiB  of  matter  to  a  oeneeptioB,  dim  and  distant  thosgli 
iot  may  be,  ef  the  diviae.  The  wens  of  those  great  masters,  who» 
wilhoai  neglecting  acttendanee  to  the  aetiial,  have  made  it  but  the 
«BaiMdiwg  tn  the  ereetion  of  their  edifice  of  imagination,  demon- 
strate witb  incontrovertibke  power  the  truth  of  the  principles  which 
have  aetoated  them  in  their  labours.  '*  The  blue  hiUs  and  soleoui 
sAdas  of  Femgxtto  aad  Eaphael,  and  the  pmnple-riiadowed  moontaint 
«nd  rioh  fohaffe  of  Titian  and  Gicnrgione,  the  bold  rocks  and  shady 
pools  of  the  Garracoi  and  Domenichine,  make  an  impression  npon 
«s  sveh  as  no  Dutch  or  German  landscape,  with  all  its  wonderM 
minnteness  of  execution,  could  ever  produce."*  Pre-Saphaelism 
^does  at  times  even  represent  nature,  not  as  she  is  seen  by  ihe 
kmnan  eye,  but  as  she  is  imagined  to  exist ;  thus  in  practice  con- 
tradicting professed  principles  of  tmihfiilness  of  representation. 
'Thus,  for  example,  a  Fk^!Elaphaelite  artist,  to  be  consistent,  should 
jMint  distant  hills  green,  and  not,  as  they  are  seen  by  the  eye, 
im  oonsequence  of  the  interesling  atmosphere,  blue  ;  and  yet,  if  he 
4ioes  this  he  is  not  true  to  his  profession  of  painting  as  he  sees. 
<MMr  contradictioDS  might  be  adduced  that  are  involved  in  tlw 
Txrinciples  of  this  school ;  but  we  refrain.  Enough,  we  imagine,  has 
been  advanced  to  convince  all  unprejudiced  thinkers  that  the 
principles  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  school  of  painters  are  not  correct* 

£.  M.,  JuK. 


ABE  THE  MODERN  PHENOMENA,  DESIGNATED  "  SPI^ 
BITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,"  GENUINE?  AND  HAVE 
WE  IN  THEM  SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE  OF  IN- 
TEBCOUBSE  WITH  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  TBE 
SPIRITUAL  WORLD? 

▲FVIXIKJLTIVIB  ABTICLS.— II. 

Ths  force  of  prejudice  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  Scotland.  The  nature  of  its  people  appears  to  coincide  with 
the  rugi!:ed  character  of  the  country ;  and  those  peculiarities  which 
in  Englifih  society  are  undulating  and  ill-defined,  are  in  Scotland 
broad  and  promment.  A  few  days  ago,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
heard  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  Scotcmnen 
-ding  to  hereditary  forms  of  thought,  and  the  fear  they  manifest 
resj^cting  any  violation  of  the  religions  conventionalisma  of  society. 
In  England  we  sing,  whistle,  and  play  on  musical  instruments,  on 
hoth  Sundays  and  work  days,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  violating 
-any  law,  human  or  divine ;  but  in  Scotland  to  whUtle  a  hymn  tune 
-on  Sunday  is  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of  the  sabbath,  and  aa  au 

*  QMorter^  £eaje»,  April,  1861. 
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aot  offensive  to  the  majesly  of  heaTen.  No  man  who  has  any  regard 
for  the  good  opinion  of  his  Scotch  friends  dare  whUtle  on  the  day 
of  rest.  Near  the  picturesque  and  health-giyine  little  village  m 
Bothsay  there  resided  two  Scottish  gentlemen.  Their  hooses  were 
closely  adjoining  each  other,  so  that  the  gardens  of  the  two  reti- 
denees  were  omy  separated  by  a  hedge.  An  English  gentlenum 
ehanced  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  occupier  of  one  of  the  houses,  and 
one  Sunday,  after  dinner,  host  and  guest  strolled  into  the  garden  for 
a  walk.  The  Englishmau,  in  a  reflecting  mood,  commenced  to 
whistle  a  hymn  tune,  and  his  host,  whose  face  wore  an  expression 
of  alarm,  suddenly  stopped  him,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 

"  Mr. ,  you  must  not  whistle  here ;  it's  the  sabbath  day.     I 

don't  care  so  much  about  it  myself,  but  (pointing  with  the  thumb  of 
his  right  hand  over  the  hedge)  what  will  the  folk  think  ower  ike 
djfke**  .The  Englishman  was  silenced.  Next  Sunday  he  had  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  Scotchman  in  the  adjoining  house. 
After  dinner  they  were  rambling  in  the  garden.  The  English- 
man determined  to  try  the  effect  that  whistling  would  produce 
upon  the  nerves  of  his  ftriend,  and,  during  an  interval  in  the  con- 
versation, he  commenced  whistling  a  solemn  tune.  He  was  imme- 
diately checked  and  remonstrated  with  by  his  host  for  what  is 
considered  in  Scotland  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  sabbath.  His 
friend,  however,  to  show  that  it  was  not  so  much  on  his  own 
account  as  in  deference  to  the  prejudice  of  the  general  public,  said^ 
"  Not  that  I  care  so  very  much  about  it,  but  what  will  they  say 
ower  the  d^ke  V* 

We  have  in  this  anecdote  an  apt  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  persons  cling  to  narrow  prejudices  and  exploded  notions,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  reasonable  innovations  are  met.  Prejudice  and 
unreasoning  opposition  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Saddueean 
cry  which  has  nas  been  raised  against  modem  phenomena  that  indi- 
cate intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits. 

On  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  on  the  concxirrent 
testimony  of  contemporary  and  closely  succeeding  historians,  we 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  balance  of  probabilities, 
notwithstanding  the  remarkableness  of  the  occurrence,  being  in 
favour  of  its  truthfulness.  For  one  grain  of  evidence  that  can  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  that  remote  occurrence,  I  can 
bring  a  ton  m  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  modem  spiritual  manifestations.  The  majority  of  the  pebple 
in  this  kingdom  believe  the  former,  because  they  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  believe  it,  and  can  give  full  weight  to  the  evidence 
in  its  favour ;  they  reject  the  latter,  because  they  have  been  taught 
that  belief  in  such  tnings  is  siiperstition,  and  that  visible  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  of^the  natural  and  spiritual  world  is- 
in  the  present  day  im^ssible. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  prejudices  and  preconceptions  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  we  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  with  minds  f^ee  and  unbiassed;  ready  to  receive 
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evidence  and  acknovledge  facts,  even  though  they  shatter  to 
fragments  all  our  previous  ideas  of  natural  and  spiritual  laws  and 
operations. 

The  business  that  lays  immediately  at  our  hands  in  the  present 
oontroyers^  is  this, — ''Are  the  phenomena  designated  'spiritual 
manifestations'  genuine,"  and  done  without  trick  or  mechanical 
contrivance  P  If  this  be  settled  in  the  negative,  the  controversy 
may  be  considered  at  an  end ;  but  if  decided  in  the  ajftrrnative, 
then  the  question  for  consideration  will  be  how  are  they  produced? 
Are  they  the  result  of  known  or  unknown  natural  laws,  or  are  they 
produced  by  invisible  and  intelligent  agents  P  Before  quoting  the 
testimonies  of  witnesses,  a  few  words  on  Negative  Article  No.  I. 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  writer  is  manifestly  very  partially 
aoquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which  he  has  written.  He  quotes 
a  few  of  the  most  rudimentary  phenomena,  and  gives  the  absurd 
inferences  of  the  Eev.  N.  S.  Groafrey,  Eev.  W.  C.  Magee,  Sev.  E. 
GiUson,  and  others — inferences  evidently  deduced  from  the  exami- 
nation of  a  very  limited  number  of  facts.  He  then  says,  "  We 
ought  to  argue  and  reason  upon  the  inductive  method."  Very  sen- 
sible advice,  which  I  trust  the  contributors  of  articles  on  this  question 
will  bear  in  mind,  and  which,  by  at  once  adducing  proofs  in  favour 
of  the  reality  and  genuineness  of  the  {>henomena,  I  mtend  to  follow. 
I  shall  avoid  the  testimonies  of  American  writers,  not  because  they 
are  less  trustworthy  than  those  of  Englishmen,  but  because  the 
evidence  of  gentlemen  whom,  by  their  residence  in  our  midst,  we 
have  daily  opportunities  of  questioning,  is  of  more  weight  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  where  the  apparent  improbabilities  are  so  great, 
and  where  nothing  but  personal  observation  or  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  unquestionable  testimony  will  afford  satisfactory  evidence 
to  intelligent  minds.    Testimonies : — 

The  late  Hobert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P. — I  know,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  he 
attended  private  siances  in  London,  and  saw  mamfestations  which 
convinced  him  that  the  effects  were  not  produced  by  any  trick  or 
mechanical  contrivance. 

Mr.  Sobert  Chambers,  publisher  of  Chambers*  Journal,  has 
attended  sianees,  and  witnessed  many  remarkable  phenomena. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  private  residence  of  a  friend,  he  was 
informed,  by  knockings,  tnat  he  was  in  conversation  with  the 
spirit  of  his  father.  In  order  to  test  the  reality  of  the  connection 
between  himself  and  the  invisible  a^ent,  he  asked  the  power  to 
play  upon  the  accordion,  which  was  lymg  on  the  floor,  the  favourite 
air  his  father  was  accustomed  to  play  upon  his  flute.  The  accordion 
immediately,  no  one  touching  ^AtfArey«,  played  "Ye  banks  and  braes 
o'  bonnie  Doon."  "  That,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  "  was  my  father's 
favourite  Scotch  tune,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to 
play  it.'*  He  then  said,  "  Hay  my  father's  favourite  English  air," 
and  the  accordion  immediated  played  "  The  last  rose  of  summer." 
M[r.  C.  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  father's  favourite  English  air. 
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Mr.  CfliainbeM  was  00  impreised  with  the  extnu>rdiiianrcliinh0t6r 
of  tbo  phenomeiui  ke  witnessed,  that  he  proceeded  to  ▲meriea,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Dale  Owen,  author  of  "  Footfall  on  the  Boiin- 
dazT  of  Another  World,"  for  the  parpose  of  fuIlT  inrestigattng  the 
sobjeet.  He  has  now  returned  to  Eogland,  and  we  may  ezpeet  to 
veeme  some  yalnable  information  from  so  accomplished  a  writer 
and  so  careful  an  obserrer. 

Dr.  Collyer,  BcU  House,  8,  Alpha  Eoad,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  has  for  several  years  been  a  lecturer  on  biology,  popular 
delusions,  &c.,  and  until  the  last  six  months  was  an  entire  unbe- 
tiever  in  spiritual  manifestations.  He  first  attended  a  sitmee  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1860.  Since  that  time  he  has  seen  several  maark- 
able  manifestations,  and  now  admits  that  thejr  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  produced  by  mechanical  contriyance  or  optical  illusion. 

"Dr.  Gully,  Bjdropathic  Institution,  Malyem,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  most  cautious  Physicians  in  the  kingdom,  says,  in  speaking 
of  a  modern  spiritual  sioTice  he  attended : — "  Then,  the  accordion 
music.  I  distinctly  saw  the  instrument  moving,  and  heard  it  playing, 
when  held  only  at  one  end,  agsin  and  again.  I  held  it  myself  for  a 
Aart  time,  and  had  good  reason  to  know  it  was  vehemently  nulled 
at  the  other  end,  and  not  by  Mx.  Howe's  toes,  unless  that  genuouan 
has  legs  three  yards  long. 

"  I  have  heard  Blagrove  repeatedly,  and  it  is  no  libel  to  say,  that 
he  never  did  produce  such  exquisite  distinct  notes  as  those  which 
delighted  our  ears.  I  believe,  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  when  I  say, 
that  not  one  person  in  that  room  could  pbiy  the  accordion  at  ail. 
Mr.  Howe  cannot  play  upon  it." 

Mr.  Kymer,  solicitor,  late  of  Ealing,  now  in  Australia,  says,  in  a 
lecture  on  spiritualism,  delivered  in  London, — "I  stood  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  end  of  the  table ;  my  attention  was  immediately 
arrested  by  sounds ;  it  was  stated  to  be  mv  little  boy  who  had  passed 
awav  some  years  ago.  I  asked  if  he  recollected  how  pleased  ne  was 
whiLs  on  earth,  to  place  a  chair  on  my  return  home.  The  chair  was 
immediately  moved  round  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  by  no  visible 
agency,  it  was  placed  behind  me,  and  I  sat  down  upon  it."  Mr. 
f  ymer,  farther  said,  "  It  was  then  spelt  out  by  sounds  on  the  tMe^ 
^o$me  will  show  ywt  their  heads  to  night.  The  table  was  then  quietly 
raised,  or  lifted  up  several  times,  a  hafid  appeared  above  the  table, 
and  took  from  the  dress  of  one  of  the  party  a  miniature  brooch,  and 
handed  it  to  several  at  the  table.  Several  hands  and  arwu  were 
then  distineUy  seen  by  all  at  the  table,  of  different  forms  and  sixes. 
A  spirit  hana  took  up  a  Bible  which  was  on  the  table,  and  opened 
it.  This  was  seen  by  all.  A  leaf  was  folded  down.  The  hand  to^ 
a  pencil  and  marked  two  verses,  16  and  17  of  13th  Matthew, — *'  But 
blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see,  and  your  ears  for  they  bear. 
For  verily  1  say  unto  you,  that  manj  prophets  and  righteous  men 
have  desired  to  see  these  things  whudk  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen 
them,  and  to  hear  these  things  idiich  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard 
them."    A  personal  friend  who  resides  within  twenty  miles  of  New* 
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castle  on  Tjne,  vm  present  when  the  abore  occurred,  and  vouelies 
Ibr  the  troth  of  the  statements." 

I  hare  aeen  spiritaal  manifestatioBS  under  'erery  Tariety  of  cir^ 
ciiBiatanoea  in  my  own  honse,  in  the  houses  of  private  frieo^,  in  the 
reaidenoes  of  professional  mediums,  amoug  belierers  and  unbelieyem, 
hi  daylii^  and  gaslight,  and,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances,  I 
jummged  the  meetings,  and  directed  the  course  of  proceedings,  I 
kaow  that  there  was  no  collusion,  trick,  or  mechanical  contriyance. 
Having  had  much  experience  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity, mesmerism,  and  biology,  and  haying  read  almost  all  the 
moat  important  works  on  the  occult  sciences,  I  was  naturaUy  rery 
aeepticat  aa  to  any  interference  with  natural  mundane  laws.  During 
yean  of  examination,  I  was  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  phenomena 
were  not  produced  hy  hidden,  natural,  physical,  and  psychological 
mundane  laws ;  trick  or  collusion  is  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
and  nerer  has  been  proved  against  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
agents  in  the  prodnetum  of  genuine  spiritual  manifestations.  I 
have,  when  sitting  at  a  heavy  four-legged  Spanish  mahogany  table, 
with  a  single,  delicate,  unprofession^  lady  medium,  seen  the  table 
lock,  rear,  and  roll  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
thm  strongest  person  to  produce,  by  unseen  nedal  or  tactile  manipu- 
lation. 1  have  heard  questions  answered  oy  tables  knocking,  the 
aaawen  to  which  no  one  in  the  room  knew ;  I  have  seen  tablea 
float  and  dance  in  the  air  when  nothing  visible  supported  them ;  I 
harre  heard  bells  ring  untouched  By  any  visible  numan  being,  I 
have  had  my  body  and  clothes  pinched  and  pulled  when  nothing 
visible  was  touching  me;  I  have  held  a  guitar,  and  heard  played 
upon  it  tunes,  when  no  embodied  human  being  was  touching  the 
strings,  and  no  discoverable  contrivance  existed  for  producing  the 
aauaic.  Annexed  are  the  details  of  some  remarkable  phenomena, 
oat  of  tiie  multitude  that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation, 
which,  if  given  in  full,  would  fill  a  volume  of  the  ControverntUitt. 

Te  the  nrivate  residence  of  a  friend  I  took  a  gentleman,  for  the 
porpose  01  enabling  him  to  witness  extraordinary  phenomena  which, 
at  taat  time,  I  did  not  believe  to  proceed  from  super-mundane 
aganeies.  Tlieore  were  in  the  room  about  eight  persons,  principally 
members  of  the  family.  Three  of  the  household  and  myself  sat  ib 
a  lable,  and  several  questions  had  been  answered  by  Icnocking  on 
tlie  floor.  The  stranger  whom  I  had  introduced,  remained  suent 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  evening,  and  after  we  had  exjperi- 
OMBtd  a  eoDsiderabletime,  I  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  kdj  quesiioa« 
to  aek?"  He  replied*  "Ask  how  much  mone^  I  paid  mto  the 
Custom  Houae  to-day."  I  made  the  inquiry  of  the  agent  moving 
ikd  table,  and  waa  informed  the  sum  was  £39  15s.  9d.  I  turned  to 
my  friend,  and  said*  "  how  much  have  you  paid?"  He  remarked* 
paUing  a  pieoe  of  patper  out  of  his  pocket,  "  I  do  not  know  till  I 
reckon  up  the  amounts }  there  are  several  small  sums."  On  adding 
the  items  together,  tiie  amount  exaetly  eorreapcnded  with  that 
knocked  out  by  the  table. 
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In  the  month  of  Septemher  last,  I  attended  a  seance,  and  after 
witnessing  many  very  wondcrfnl  phenomena,  a  gentleman  and  I 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  room.  When  we  ^ot  to  the 
door,  and  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mormf^  table, 
he  said,  "  before  we  go,  111  make  a  suggestion  to  the  spirits  to 
put  one  of  these  candles  out."  There  were  two  candles  burning  on 
a  large  table.  I  said,  "  do  so,  but  do  not  express  yourself^  so  that, 
any  one  in  the  room  can  know  what  you  want  doihe"  This  was 
agreed.  We  then  went  to  the  part^  round  the  table  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  he  said,  "spirits,  will  you  please  to  do  what 
I  have  suggested  to  this  gentleman  I  would  ask  you  to  doP** 
Three  affirmative  knocks  immediately  followed.  He  said,  "do  it 
then."  The  table  immediately  began  to  dance  across  the  room, 
and  gradually  came  near  the  larger  table.  After  the  smaller  table 
had  moved  uneasily  for  about  half-a-minnte,  it  rose  into  the  air, 
glided  over  the  edge  of  the  table  where  the  candle  was  burning,  and 
coming  suddenly  down  on  the  wick  of  the  candle,  knocked  the  wick 
into  the  grease,  and  then  gently  glided  down  to  the  floor. 

The  readers  of  the  Controversialist,  who  desire  to  see  the  best 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory,  that  the  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced by  natural  mundane  laws,  will  find  them  in  Professor  Hoger  s 
work,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Kappings,  &c. ; "  it  may  be 
had  of  Balleere,  price  7s.  6d.  I  really  do  not  Know  where  to  recom- 
mend the  opponents  to  look  for  arguments  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  phenomena,  or  I  would  do  so  with  pleasure.  The  fact  is, 
there  are  none  worth  a  moment's  consideration  T.  P.  6. 


NEGATIVE  ABTICLE. — II. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  singular  question,  we  shall  render 
the  reader  of  this  periodical  some  service  by  giving  a  few  extracts 
from  the  "Confessions  of  a  Medium,"*  before  stating  our  own 
opinion.  The  phrase  a  "  spiritual  medium  "  is  used  by  the  writer 
as  "  the  most  intelligible,'  but  under  '*  a  strong  mental  protest." 
After  escaping  from  xhe  labyrinth  in  which  he  hi^  been  entangled 
during  seven  long  years,  and  enduring  for  some  time  "  a  restless 
and  unsatisfactory  silence,"  he  was  at  len^h  compelled  to  write 
his  confessions  under  an  "impulse  weighing  upon  him  with  the 
pressure  of  a  neglected  duty."  We  cannot  transfer  to  these  pages 
the  relation  of  his  early  experiences  which  account  for  his  sub- 
sequent fitness  for  becoming  a  medium  through  whom  spirits  are 
supposed  to  make  revelations.  He  early  accepted  the  theory  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  and  the 
"Rochester  Knockings,"  foUowed  by  similar  but  more  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  at  Norwalk,  in  CJonnecticut,  "half  converted 
him  to  the  new  faith  before  he  had  witnessed  any  spiritual  mani- 


*  **  The  spiritoalisU  at  hoiiM.^The  Confssiioiis  of  a  Hediam."    H.  J.  Tre* 
sidd«r,  Londoo,  1861.    Price  Sixpeoce. 
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festation."  The  aniyal  in  New  York  of  cerUun.  bodies,  soon  after 
tbia  conversion,  originated  a  circle  of  table-rappers  and  moFers, 
and  one  of  them  was  the  author  of  these  confessions.  At  his  first 
essay  the  answers  returned  bj  the  supposed  spirits  of  his  mother, 
brother  and  a  cousin,  deeply  impressea  his  mind ;  but  it  *'  did  not 
then  occur,  what  has  since  occurred  to  him,  that  these  questions 
caneemed  things  which  he  kneWf  and  that  the  answers  to  them  were 
distinctly  impressed  on  his  mind  at  the  time."  After  repeated 
meetings  he  found  that  one  of  the  party,  whom  he  disguises  under 
the  name  of  Miss  Fetters,  and  he  could,  without  the  help  of  others, 
produce  the  usual  phenomena.  *'  The^  did  not,"  however,  "  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  any  answers  to  their  questions,  nor  were  any 
of  the  party  "  impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
were  among  them.  In  fact,  these  table-movings  would  not  of 
themselves  suggest  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  manifestation."  Ulti- 
mately, "  the  spirits  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends  announced 
themselves,  and  generally  gave  a  correct  account  of  their  earthly 
lives."  He  "  confesses,  however,  that  wherever  they  attempted 
to  pry  into  the  futare  they  usually  received  answers  ss  ambiguous 
as  those  of  the  Grecian  oracles  or  predictions  which  failed  to  be 
realized."  The  writer  was  not  then  "  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the 
messages  were  often  incorrectly  spelt,  that  the  grammar  was  bad, 
and  the  language  far  from  elegant.'  He  did  not  reflect  that  "  the 
new  and  sublime  truths,"  communicated  by  these  spirits,  had 
formerly  passed  through  his  own  brain  as  the  dream  of  a  wander- 
ing imagination.  Like  that  American  philosopher,  who  looks  upon 
one  of  Ids  own  neophytes  as  a  man  of  great  and  profound  mmd, 
because  the  latter  carefully  remembers,  and  repeats  to  him  his  own 
carelessly  uttered  wisdom,  he  saw  in  these  misty  ^d  disjointed 
reflections  of  his  own  thoughts  the  precious  revelation  of  departed 
and  purified  spirits.  At  the  time,  however,  he  had  no  doubts 
but  *'  that  the  spirits  visited  him,  and  that  they  made  use  of  his 
body  to  communicate  with  those  who  could  hear  them  in  no  other 
way.  Beside  the  pleasant  intoxication  of  the  semi-trance,  he  felt  a 
rare  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  elected  above  other  men  to 
be  their  interpreter."  For  two  or  three  years  his  life  is  described 
'*  as  a  very  happy  one.  Not  only  were  those  occasional  trances  an 
intoxication,  na^,  a  coveted  indulgence,  but  they  cast  a  consecra- 
tion over  bis  life.  His  natural  faiui  rested  on  the  sure  evidence  of 
hiB  own  experience ;  his  new  creed  contained  no  harsh  or  repulsive 
feature ;  he  heard  the  same  noble  sentiments  which  he  uttered 
in  such  moments  repeated  by  his  associates  in  the  faith,  and  he 
devoutly  believed  that  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  human 
race  was  at  hand."  Stilton,  the  leading  actor  in  these  scenes, 
"  had  an  answer  for  every  doubt "  which  occurred  to  our  author. 
''  No  matter  how  entangled  a  labyrinth  might  be  exhibited  to  him, 
he  walked  straight  through  it."  When  asxed,  "  how  is  it  that  the 
spirits  of  great  authors  speak  so  tamely  to  us?  Shakespeare  last 
night  wrote  a  passage  which  he  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed 
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of  M  a  liriBg  nun.    We  know  that  a  spirit  flp<^e,  caJliog  hmwrif 


Shakaepeore ;  bat,  jndjrniiP  from  his  eomannueatioii*  it  wo«ld  aoi 

r.Stili     '         "  -  -- 


have  b«ea  he."    Mr.  Stiltoii's  reply  was, — ^"It  probsbly 

Shakespeare;  I  am  oonyinoed  tiuifc  all  malieious  spints  9X9  at 
work  to  intmupt  the  commnaioatioiis  from  the  hiipier  splienB* 
We  were  thus  deoeiyed  bv  oneprofasin^  to  be  Bemainin  Fiankfia, 
who  drew  for  us  the  juaa  of  a  maehme  for  spfitting  sfahigiei, 
whidi  we  had  fabricated  and  patented  at  considerable  expense. 
On  trial,  however,  it  proyed  to  oe  a  miserable  failore,  a  eempftete 
mockerr.  When  the  snirit  was  again  sunmooed*  he  reteso.  ts 
ipeak,  bnt  shook  the  table  to  express  his  malieioos  laughter,  west 
off,  and  has  never  since  retnmed.'*  To  "obtain  a  pure  sniritaal 
atmosphere"  Stilton  excluded  all  but  *' mediums,"  and  tiKMS 
"  non-mediumistio  believers  in  whose  presence  the  spirits  felt  aC 
ease.  The  result  seemed  to  justify  the  place.  Hie  chaxsoter  of 
tlie  trance,"  as  oar  author  had  frequently  observed,  "  is  vitiacted 
by  the  consciousness  that  disbeHeven  are  present.  The  mors 
perfect  the  atmosphere  of  credulity,  the  more  satisfaetory  tte 
manifestations.  The  enectaat  company,  the  dim  li^t,  tbe  eon- 
viction  that  a  wonderful  revelation  was  about  to  dawn  upoA 
tiiem,  excited  his  imagination,  and  the  tninoe  was  really  a  sort 
of  delirium,  in  which  he  spoke  with  a  passion  and  eloqucBoe  he 
had  never  before  exhibited. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  trance  condition  the  anthor  of  the 
confessions  regards  as  "too  important  in  its  oonseqiMnceB  to  be 
overlooked.  B  is  a  feature  of  which  many  mediums  are  undoubt* 
edly  ignorant,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  even  suspected  by 
thousands  of  honest  spiritualists.  A  suspension  of  the  will,  when 
indulged  in  for  any  length  of  time,  produces  a  suspension  of  that 
inward  conscioumess  Sf  good  and  evil,  which  we  call  conscMiwe, 
and  which  can  be  actively  exercised  only  Uirough  the  medium  of 
the  will.  The  mental  faculties  and  the  moral  perceptions  lie  down 
together  in  the  same  passive  sleep.  The  subject  is,  therefore. 
equally  liable  to  reoeive  impressions  from  the  minds  of  othen  and 
from  tneir  passions  and  lusts.  Persons  in  the  reeeption  coaditioa, 
which  briongs  to  the  trance,  may  be  surrounded  by  henart  and 
pure-minded  individuals  and  reoeive  no  harmless  impresaions. 
xhey  may  even,  if  of  a  healthy  spiritual  tempeninent,  resist  for  a 
time  the  aggressions  of  evil  influences ;  but  the  final  danger  ia 
alwa}rs  the  same.  The  state  of  the  meiimmf  therefore,  may  be 
described  as  one  in  which  the  will  is  passive,  the  oonsoienee  paasivs, 
the  outward  senses  partially,  sometimes  wholly,  suspended,  the  mind 
helplessly  subject  to  the  operations  of  other  minds,  and  the  pas- 
sions and  desires  released  from  all  resteaining  inflnencea."  Ra 
author  "  makes  the  statement  Ixddlv,  after  kmg  and  oarefrd  re- 
flection, and  severe  self«exaaination. 

The  "  secret  cirde  had  not  held  many  aeasions  before  a  wiaiit- 
able  Qhange  tock  place  in  the  ehanctar  of  the  vevebrtiona."  The 
apiiit  of  Joe  Ifartm,  who  died  a  drunkard,  appeared  and  elun«ved 
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ftr  a  chnim»  md,  nnon  Miss  Fetters  drinking  off  a  gUwSt  "  retired 

to  make  room  for  Eranmu,  who  spoke  Latin,  or  what  appeared  to 

be  Latin."    None  of  them  oould  make  nraeh  of  it ;  hut  Mr.  StiltEm 

deeiaved  that  the  Latin  pronmiciation  of  Srasmos  was  probahlj' 

different  from  them,  or  that  he  mi^t  hare  learned  the  true  Boman 

acecnt  firom  Cicero  and  Seneca,  with  whom  donhtieas  he  was  now 

on.  intimate  terms.    As  Erasmus  generally  oonclnded  hf  tiirowing 

his  arms,  or  rather  the  arms  of  Miss  Fetters,  arom&d  tlie  neck  <x 

Mr.  Stilton,  his  spirit  apparently  fraternizing  with  the  spirit 

of  the  latter,  thejr  greatly  regretted  that  his  eommunieations  were 

vnintelligzble.     "I  coniess,     oontinnes  the  author,  "I  cannot 

reeali  the  part  I  played,  in  what  would  hare  been  a  pitiable 

fiuce,  if  it  bad  not  been  so  terribly  tragical,  withont  a  feeling 

of  utter  shame.     Nothing  but  my  proround  sympathy  for  the 

thoaeaods  and  ten  thousands  who  are  still  subjeet  to  the  same 

delusion  would  oompel  me  to  such  a  sacrifioe  of  pride.    Curiously 

eDoagh,  as  I  thought  then,  but  not  now,  the  enunciation  of  sen- 

tonents  opposed  to  my  moral  sense,  ^e  abolition  in  &ct  of  all 

naonl  rsBlnunts,  csme  from  my  Hps,  which  the  actions  of  Mi» 

f*eite»B  limited  at  their  practical  application.    Upon  the  ground 

tkat  the  interests  of  the  soul  were  paramount  to  all  human  law* 

and  enstOBS,  I  dedared,  or  rather  my  Toioe  declared,  that  self- 

dsDial  was  a  fatal  error,  to  whidi  half  the  misery  of  mankind  would 

he  traced."    After  describing  Ihe  effect  on  the  mind  of  Stilton's 

wife,  whe  **  was  now  and  then  frightened  at  the  irtteranoes  whieh 

jio  doubt  soonded  lewd  or  profane  to  her  eon,"  but  who  was 

calmed  into  passiTe  submission  by  a  giaace  at  her  husband ;  and 

the  manner  m  which  his  own  dark  suspicions  were  iuTariably 

aUsyed  by  Stilton's  logic,  onr  author  statoi,  that  he  "threw  him> 

aelfagain.  and  again  into  the  trance,  wilh  a  richness  of  soul  which 

fitted  him  to  receive  even  the  darkest  impressions,  to  catch  and 

psodaim  ererv  guilty  whisper  of  the  senses ;  and  while  under  the 

lafinence  of  the  exeitement,  to  exalt  in  the  age  of  license  whidi  he 

beliered  to  be  at  hand.    But  darker,  stronger  grew  the  terror 

which  liffked  behind  this  spiritoal  carmyal.    A  more  tremulous 

power  than  Ihat  which  he  now  recognized  in  coming  from  Stilton's 

oraia  was  present,  and  he  saw  himself  whirling  nearer  and  nearer 

ta  its  grasp.    He  felt,  by  a  sort  of  blind  instinct,  too  TSjcpie  to  be 

expressed,  that  some  ionerican  agency  had  thrust  itself  into  ihe 

manifestations,  perhaps  had  been  mingled  with  them  f^xmi  the 
I* 


The  £uhixe  of  the  clairvoyant  s«ise  in  a  paxticnlar  instance  "  dis- 
toibed  the  conupiaoenoy  of  his  theories.  He  saw  that  he  had 
accepted  many  things  on  very  unsatisfactory  evidence ;  but,  on  tibe 
otiher  hand,  there  was  much  tor  which  he  could  find  no  other  ezpl»- 
nation."  After  franklr  admitting  that  even  now  he  ."does  not 
pntend  to  enqdain  all  tne  phenomena  of  spiritnaliBm,"  he  adds,— 
**  Thia,  however,  I  determiiied  to  do,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whethnr 
the  ia^eaeea  whiA  governed  me  in  the  tnmee  sti^  came  firan  the 
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persons  around,  from  the  exeroiee  of  some  independent  facol^  oimj 
own  mind,  or  really  and  truly  from^he  spirita  of  the  dead."  Aooora- 
ingly,  his  "  first  endeavour  to  solve  the  new  questions  was  to  chadc 
the  abandon  of  the  trance  condition,  and  interfuse  it  with  more  of 
sober  consciousness."  In  this  he  found  great  difficulty  at  first ;  but 
haying  at  length  "  noticed  attentively  the  expressions  made  use  of 
by  Mr.  Stilton  and  the  other  members  of  the  circle,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  how  many  of  them  he  had  reproduced.  But,"  he  asks* 
"might  they  not,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  derived  from  meP 
And  what  was  the  vague,  dark  Presence  which  still  overshadowed 
me  at  times  P  What  was  that  Power  which  I  had  tempted,  which 
we  were  all  tempting  every  time  we  met,  and  which  continually 
drew  nearer,  and  oecame  more  threatening  P  I  knew  not,  and  J 
know  not.    I  would  rather  not  speak  or  think  of  it  any  more." 

The  conduct  of  Stilton  to  his  wife  and  to  Miss  Fetters  "  prodooed 
a  growing  presentiment  of  some  approaching  catastrophe.'  He  felt 
distinctly  tne  presence  of  unhallowed  passions  in  their  circle.  Thait 
catastrophe  "came  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  parUy 
through  his  own  instrumentality,  though  in  any  case  it  must  nnally 
have  come."  It  occurred  "  at  tne  house  of  one  of  the  most  aealoos 
and  fanatical  believers,"  to  which  our  author  had  "come  rather 
unwillingly,  for  he  was  getting  heartily  tired  of  the  business,  and 
longed  to  shake  ofi*  his  habits  of  spiritual  intoxication."  We  cannot 
transcribe  the  tragic  scenes  which  followed,  but  the  account  of  them 
our  readers  should  jieruse  in  the  pamphlet  for  themselves.  The 
substance  was  this,  that  Stilton  shamelesslv  abandoned  his  wife, 
and  absconded  with  Miss  Fetters,  who  was  declared  to  him  by  the 
spirits  to  be  his  "  true  spiritual  wife."  From  these  sad  scenes  our 
author  "stepped  suddenly  to  the  door,  and  drew  a  long,  deep 
breath  of  relief,"  as  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  darkness.  "  Now» 
he  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  done  tampering  with  God's  best  gift.  I 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  natural  sunshine  which  beams  from  Hia 
word  and  from  His  works.  I  have  learned  wisdom  at  the  expoue 
of  my  shame." 

The  writer  of  the  first  affirmative  article  on  this  subject  condudee 
with  a  recommendation  to  those  who  defend  the  negative  side  of 
the  question  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  to  "  write  from  the  stand* 
point  of  experience,  rather  than  from  that  of  prejudice"  (p.  310). 
We  have  given  attention  to  his  advice,  and  allowed  a  writer,  who 
for  seven  vears  gave  himself  up  absolutely  to  the  control  of  his 
belief  in  tnese  manifestations,  to  speak  from  experiefioe.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  ask  this  doctor  if  he  followed  his  own  prescii^ 
tion  to  others P  He  has  written  "after  eijghtjears' close  investi- 
gation."  We  should  like  to  be  informed,  in  his  next  article,  if^  by 
writing  from  invettigaium,  he  means  that  he  has  written  fiom  ev- 
perieneo  f  From  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  spirit-rapping  and 
table-moving,  we  are  under  no  inducement  to  make  any  ei^nme&t 
in  self-delusion;  and  no  one  who  reads  "The  ConfessiQns  of  a 
Medium,"  will  follow  T.  P.  B/s  advice,  to  write  from 
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«icperieDoe>  but  will  prefer  imitating  his  example,  and  confine  him- 
aelf  to  oloee  investigation,  but  not  for  ''  eight  years, "  for  as  many 
honra  s]^ent  in  reading  the  acconnta  given  bj  spiritualiflta  ihem« 
aelvea  will  suffice. 

T.  P.  B.  will,  however,  allow  ns  to  give  him  some  advice  in  retnm 
for  his.  It  is  this  :  read  ihe  chapter  in  the  first  volume  of 
*'  Maokay  on  Popular  Delusions^'*  in.  which  the  author  gives  a 
variety  of  instances  of  *'  the  love  of  the  marvellous  and  disbelief  of 
the  true."  To  T.  P.  B.,  and  "large  numbers  of  sincere  inquirers," 
the  Bible  "  does  not  earrv  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  they 
seek,  and  are  anxious  to  believe  respecting  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence" (p.  306).  Thus  the  very  pretensions  of  the  faith  in  spirit- 
Tapning  involves  the  renunciation,  not  only  in  our  belief  of  what  the 
Bible  has  revealed,  but  in  all  the  great  principles  which  expe- 
rience and  science  disclose  to  us  day  oy  day.  If  the  two  miUions 
in  the  United  States  who  were  once  oarriea  away  with  this  mono* 
mania  are  still  believers,  it  is  against,  not  only  common  sense,  but 
repeated  exposures  of  the  fraucT  and  jugglery  of  which  the  origi- 
tiators  were  convicted  by  men  of  science  and  theology.  Professor 
Faraday,  in  our  own  countiy,  in  1863,  published  a  letter,  in  which 
a  contrivance  was  suggested  by  which  such  persons  as  T.  P.  B.,  if 
really  anxious  to  judge  firom  experience,  may,  in  eiaht  minutes  at 
-farthest,  £spirove  the  infoences  drawn;  from  "  eight  years'  close 
-investigation."  The  truth  •  or  £dsehood  of  spiritual  manifestations 
was  subjected  by  the  professor  to  a  mechanical  ieH^  and  the  belief 
in  visitationB  from  a  spiritual  wodd  was,  in  England  at  least,  sup- 
planted by<  shame  that  any  one  should  not  only  mistake  the  exwoise 
of  thefar  own  unconscious  powers  for  spiritual  agency,  but  also  tiie 
sn^^gestionis  of  their  own  minds  for  something  more  satisfactory  than 
Ihvine  revelations  in  the  Bible.  ISiat  the  jwenomena  produced  are 
extraordinary  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  been  one  of 
'*  the  circle ;"  but  every  test  hitherto  applied  has  demonstrated  tiiat 
tlie  phenomena  are  stnetly  and  pvrely  physicaL  The  efiects  on  the 
aiental,  moral;  and  physiw  organizations  of  the  huUtan  copstitution 
sre,  accordingly,  most  deleterioofi  where  i»o  great  or  too  constant 
ezeitemeot  is  kept  up.  The  effects  on  the  morals  Of  men  and  women 
are  idiown  in  **  The  ConfessionB  of  a  Medium  ;".andon  the  tnental 
and  physical,  in  the  fact  that  the  epidemie  in  the  United  States  sent 
in  a  marvellously  short  period  Uoo  thousand  pertona  to  ike  madkouse, 
and  in  the  general  prostration  of  health  consequent  upon  theifirequeat 
rmtition  of  table-turning.  They  constitute  an  assemblage  of  Aicts 
w^hieh  ou)j;ht  not  to  be  left  unnoticed,  and,  if  possible,  unexplained,  by 
the  vbTsielan,  the  physiologist,  the  mental  philosopher,  and  the 
pfl^cnologist.  The  readinesa  with  which  so  many  can  abandon  their 
fiuth  io  iHvine  revelations,  and  the  credulity  with  which  they  can 
substvtote  the  ravings  of  men  intoodoated  witn  the  love  of  the  mar- 
rellous  and  the  unnatmral  excitement  of  this  species  of  trance ;  the 
lamentable  distrust  in  '*the  oracles  of  God"  which  have  neither 
deeeived  nor  disappointed  the  nations  of  the  earth  through  eighteen 
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tentnriefl,  and  the  confidence  with  which  so  many  accept  ihe  inoo- 
hennt,  unintelligible,  and  contradictorj  ntterances  of  the  spirUuai 
media,  constitute  another  class  of  mamfestations  worthy  the  stndj 
of  dirines  and  Christians.  Though  scientific  inyestigation  has  ex- 
ploded the  inference  that  dej)arted  spirits  can  communicate  with 
mortals,  much  remains  unexplained  that  may,  under  future  inquiriei, 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  ourselves ;  but  that  these  phenomena 
can  add  anything  to  what  God  in  His  word  has  disclosea  of  a  spirit 
wcnrld  is  worthy  the  well-known  credulity  of  the  incredulous. 

BltTHASAB  BbCKEB. 


WAS   THE    SECESSION  OP  THE   FEEE  CHUSCH  OF 

SCOTLAND  JDBTIFIABLBP 

AFFIBHATITS  ABTICLS. — ^III. 

**  I  DWVAIB,"  said  thtt  great  Dr.  Gluiimers,  *'  I  utterly  despair  of 
ever  being  able  to  make  the  English  peoj^e  eonsprehend  liie  question 
of  Non-intrusion.'*  The  diffienlties  whiok  perplexed  the  good  doctor 
were  not  entirely  imaginary.  Iie»nng<oiit  of  sight  siidi  as  obtain 
an  account  of  mere  dinerence  d  nomenclature,  a  verr  oonsideTaUe 
obstade  exists  in  the  abetraet.  and -spiritual  nature  or  the  Headship 
of  Christ  over  the  Church,  Tfiodif  in  the  reHoious  point  of  view,  is 
the  gf^^^  principle  for  whioh  Hie  Gfaunch  of  -  Scotland  oontendfid. 
The  Churcn  is  a  risible  body  existing  in  the  world,  and  within  tbe 
range  of  sense.  Christ  is  as  the  noUcinan  who  went  into  a  hr 
country  ;  and  His  suvreme  authori^,  even  when  not  aetoaily 
despised,  is  often  overlooked.  The  Enj^h  Keformers  did  most 
nobly  Tindicate  the  exclusive  olaims  of  Qiriat  to  be  "Propknet  and 
Priest  of  His  Church.  But  it  was  not  given  tiiem  to  un^entand 
His  kingly  rights ;  and  henoe  they  allowed  the  monarchs  of  tke 
land  to  arrogate  to  thansehvs  supremacr  in  things  spiritual  as  veil 
as  civil,  and  thus  to  constitute  tiiemnitvefl  head  ci  C^irist's  bodj, 
the  Church. 

The  question,  "  Was  the  Eree  Church  of  Scotland  justed  in  her 
secession  from  the  State  EatsbHshment  P"  nay  be  diseussed  under 
various  aspects.  We  might  enlarge  on  the  grievous  character  of 
patronages,  by  whioh  pasters,  imwdoome  and  unwortiiy,  were 
roroed  on  protesting  oongregationa.  We  might  point  out  Ae 
hostility  of  patronages  to  scriptaral  precedent  uui  injunction,  and 
to  the  liberties  wherewith  Cnrist  has  endowed  His  people.  We 
might  indicate  their  lack  of  harmeny  with'  the  iBstttutions  of  an  age 
which  recognizes  in  Uie  people  tfaae  source  of  all  politiaal  power. 
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We  might  traoe  fheir  inexpediency  in  their  reflults, — ^in  the  aimonj, 
and  laerilege,  and  unholy  trafficking  which  have  ever  in  all  places 
attended  them ;  and  in  the  rancorous  hoBtilities  and  jealous  senti- 
ments which  thej  have  introduced  where  only  love  and  kindly 
ehaiity  shoold  have*  prerailed.  We  might  show  that  the  Church  of 
Sootlaxid  has  erer  repudiated  and  deprecated  patronages  in  iJl  ber 
acts  and  decrees,  her  standards  and  confessions.  Nay,  that  whjUe 
for  many  years  she  had  been  illegally  oppressed  by  them,  hetr 
freedom  from  them,  and  from  every  species  of  civil  interference,  is 
the  very  law  of  the  land — is  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  oonstituti<Hi 
of  the  United  Xingdom,  and  is  solenuuy  guaranteed  and  recognized 
by  erery  monaich  who  ascends  the  tlurone  of  Qreat  Britain.  Or, 
we  mi^t  insist  on  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  origin,  laws,  consti- 
tution, and  objects  oi  ike  Church  <^  Christ.  We  might  demonstrate 
that  He  haa  Inpoap^t  her  into  existence,  has  redeemed  her  members 
.at  the  price  of  His  blood,  and  has  constituted  them  free  from  all 
«iTil  nUerfsreace-^ubjeots  of  a  kin^om  not  of  this  world.  That 
He  has  never  committed  any  juriBdiction  over  the  Church  into  the 
Jiaads  of  ihe.eivii  magistrate  ;  and  that,  while  He  has  reserved 
•  obtain  privikgee  for  the  christian  j^eople,  he  has  delegated  the 
iEeys,  emblems  of  His  own  authority,  mto  the  hands  of  His 
ministers,  responitbk  to  Himself  alone.  These  topics  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  any  thorough  vindication  of  Free  Church  pjrin- 
oiples.  Some  jo£  them  have  been  handled  b^  the  previous  writers, 
wno,  however,  have  chiefly  treated  the  question  from  an  historical 
point  of  view.  We  propose  now  to  make  a  few  brief  observations 
on  some  portions  of  our  subject  whioh  have  not  yet  been  treated  of; 
aiiawering  as.  we  proceed  the  principal  objections  tliat  have  ajrisen : 
aaid  eanduding  with  a  rttumi  of  the  position  of  the  Chuirchsin 
regard >to  the  (uvil  courts  at  the  period  of  the  disruption. 

I.  The  grievous  character  of  patronages. 

The  church  history  of  Scotland  everywhere  indicates  the  .fact, 
that  whenever  the  system  of  patronage  prevailed,  it  was  employed 
either  for  mercenary  or  political  endis.  At  first  it  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  grasping  priests,  who,  by  a  judicious  retailing  of  it, 
obtained  possession  of  more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  restored  by  the  Stuarts,  anxious  to  consolidate 
their  tyxanny.  It  was  reimposed  the  last  time^  in  1712,  for 
traitorous  ends,  by  a  treason -hatching  Tory  party.  And  its  effects 
have  ever  been  coasistent  with  its  origin.  Thoughtless,  idle^  un- 
godly, simohiaeal,  and  avaricious  men,  who  were  able  to  flatter  a 
patron,  or  to  put  money  in  his  purse,  were  induced  to  enter  the 
Dhurch  as  a  means  of  fivelihood.  Thus,  for  example,  were  caused 
the  moral  desolation  and  spiritual  darkness  that  overspread  the  land 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  last  century. 

II.  The  .unscriptural  charaoter  of  patronage  forms  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  the  questiou.  What  are  the  means  which  the 
Aead  of  the  Church  has  sfinctioned  for  the  appointment  of  pastors 
over    His    people  P     Under   which   system    are   we   to    expect 
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'His  bleBsing?  Has  He  afflrmed  the  "ngfats**  of  lay  paferonsP 
It  is  mockery  to  inquire.  It  yn»  no  lay  patron,  bfat  ^'tke  mnlti» 
^de/*  that  elected  the  seren  deacons,  who  were  to  be  "  nmn  of 
honest  i'eport,  f\ill  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom"  (Aote  ri.  ]-— 6). 

I'he  **  very  ohiefest  apostle,"  when  he'  wiifaed  to  send  messengeiv 
to  Jerusalem)  would  not  nominate  them  hims^.  but  wrote  tiins  to 
the  churclies  of  Greece :— ^*  Whomsoever  ym  shall  spprarre  by  your 
letters,  them  will  I  send"  (2  Cor.  xri.  S).  And  whoi  it  is  required 
^oneeming  him  who  should  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  bidiop,  or 
{elder,  l^at  "he  mnst  hare  a  good  report  of  them  ttiiKt  srS  withoat" 
{1  Tim.  ill.  7),  it  is  evidently  assmned  as  too  idaia  to  beed  injunetion 
•thht  he  mufFt  have  a  good  vefgoift  off  then  ikht  are  within.  ■  It  was 
with  votes  of  the  people*  that  Batd  and  Barnabas  ordained  dden 
in  every  ohuroh  (Acts  xiv.  28).  Andw4ien  the  Very  highest  jniniatry 
of  the  Church  was  vaCAlt,  it  w«s  ike  people,,  t^  idO  diaeiples,  who 
•nominated  Barsabas  and  Matthias  cimidMesforthe  aposbo^ie office. 
<<  They  appointed  two',"  "they  prayed;'*  and  "they  gare  fortii  their 
lots"  (Acts  i.  15— 26).  .  .,      . 

Many  other  passages  might  be  referred  tioin  trhtsh  fhe.principie 
'of  popular  election  is  directly  asserted.  Bat-tthe idoclrnte  underiras 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testatnent.  The  oeople  are  'ererjrwhere 
admonished  of  their  respoRStbtltties  in  regara  lalf'tbe  gospel  mmistrr. 
They  are  warned  to  "beware  of  false  prophets^  wfaush  eome  m 
flheeps*  elothing,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  woibvds,"***^' to  believe 
not  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  ba  of  Gbd/* — 
"  to  receive  not  into  their  house,  neither  bid  God^speed, "those  who 
have  brought  unto  them  any  other  gospel. 

This  then  is  the  real  touchstone  or  tiae  controversy.  We  inqoise 
of  the  scriptures,  aad  we  find  that  while  they  know  adthing  of  any 
"  Lord's  over  God''s  heritage,"  they  speak  out  plainly  aad  dieoisively 
for  the  cause  of  liberty.  Let  T.  IJ.^  sigh  as  ho  will  over  ''the 
Utile  power  of  correct  judgment  possessed  by  the  {ieople/*  and  of 
""the  difficulty  of  satisfying,  perhaps,  large  minorities;"  What 
then  F    Surely  T.XT.  is  'not  wiser  than  the  apostles  Pf    . 

III.  The  church  of  Scotland  hsi  ever  been  hostile  to  patroaugee. 

T:U.  has  asserted  that  "theviews^now  propoanded  oy  the  non- 
intrusionists  were  gradnaUy  developed  from  time  to.tiiie"  (P.  241.) 
Let  us  see,  we  will  begin,  as  eariy  as  possible,  atd6fiQ,4he  time 
of  reformation. 

First  Bnok  of  Discipline.^^*^  It  appertaineth  to  the  pe<^le;  and 
to  several  congregations  to  elect  their  minister." 

*  This  it  not  «xpref«ed  in  our  present  English  version,  ihongh  it  was  to  in  the 
4ftr]ier  tmnaUkions.  The  term  employed  is  xccporovm,  eigmfyinj^  a  rotiog  bj 
ootstretchfd  hands.  It  \»  nsed  in  the  same  sense  in  2  Cor.  vili.  19, — "**  Chosen  of 
2b  e  churches  to  travel  with  ns." 

f  Strangely  enough,  afVer  expressing  his  anxiety  to  Mtisfy  minoKtifS,  this 
irriter  immediatelv  commencee  to  abuse  the  presbytery  of  Auditerarder  Ibr  re^^ 
tpectine  the  unanimous  vote  of  a  whole  parish.  Sutvly,  his  rsasena  also  **soaie- 
tiw)ps  conflict  with  each  rtlier." 
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Second  Book  of  Difloipline,  1578. — "  So  that  none  be  intruded 
u]>an  uiy  congregation,  either  by  the  prinoe,  or  by  any  inferior 
penon  withoufc. lawful  election  ana  consent  of  the  people  over  whom, 
the  penon  is  placed ;  as  the  practiee  of  the  apoetolio  and  primitive 
'Kbii  and  gooid  ovder  craTe.' 

Meawriid  169(X*<-"  The  bnrd^neome  bonda^  of  patronage  is  not 
jret  remoyed ;  .whereby  ^e  ehnn^ia  robbed  of  the  liberty  of  choos- 
mf(  her  own  guides  entruafced  with  her  greatest  conoems." 

1712. — ^The  church's  commissioners  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lord'a 
affimed,  "  that  evnc  sinbe  the  vflfoctnatioa  from  popery,  the  Kirk 
hath  always  ceckooed  patronage  a  grieyanee  and  a  ourden." 

Aet  of  Aasembly:  1736.*^"  The  church  is  by  duty  and  interest 
oblififed  still  toende&TOor  to  be  relieyed  from  the  grieyanee  of 
patronage." 

IV.  The  oonstitotionAl  rights  of  the  churoh  .may  bf  briefly  stated* 
At  the  veyofaition  in  1690,  the  irtdependeno^  of  the  church  waa 
affirmed  and  established.  Patronage  was  completely  abolished,  and 
the  rights  of  the  patrons  w^re  bought  and  paid  for ;  600  marks 
eompensation  bein^  assigned  for  each  patronage.  At  the  union  of 
the  two  oonntriesrinthe  early  part  of  last  ceotury,  the  liberties  of 
the  ehnrch  as  esti^lisbed  at  ike  reyolution  were  confirmed  and 
settled ."  for  eror/' .  Eack  soyereign  who  has-sinoe  reigned  in  Britain 
has  sworii,  in  coronation  oath,  to  maintain  and  preserye  these  rtghta 
and  Uberti^  "  iimolate."  Yet  tiie  church  was  robbed  of  them  in  1712. 
And  it  waa  becaosa  these  eould  not  be  reooyered,  and  because  ako 
thai  fy^h  inyaauMiawere  being  made  that  the  Fr^  Church  seceded. 

We  haye-  not  time  to  eramine  the  negatiye  article  by  '*  Saul," 
who  must  hare  acquired  hianameooaccountof  the  superior  altitude 
at  which  hm  towea»'aboye  the  quean's  English  (P.  328.) 

He  contends  thai  "^  the  real  point*',  is  tUat  the  church  broke  the 
kir. '  ll«y,  whether  tiiis  be  true,  or  not  true,  we  baye  shown  that  tha 
<^rch  acted  in  aoeordanee  with  her  statute-book,  and  "  whether  it 
be  cigbtto  heattken  unto  men. more  than  unto  God>"  Saul,  judge  ye. 

Poll  detailB  of  the  Auchterarder  case  haye  already  been  giyen. 
Batmanrr  siasilaF  eases  arose«  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  "  it 
Weaaae  toe  ^Mhion  in  the  north,  .to  carry  eyery  cause  out  of  the 
eharab  oeorfes  lAte  the  CoArt  of  Session."  fTo  portion  of  the 
diamh*B  .jxuisdicticm  was  lefb.  unrinyaded.  Officers  of  the  church 
vero  interdicftad  by  law  horn  taking  their  seat  in  her  courts, 
llnvQgbaflat  one  wiLoie  district,,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  were  forbidden  to  the  minis- 
tns  of  the*  churchy  .by  the  Court  of .  Session.  In  another  case,  the 
divreh.  was  intenlicted' from  ordaining  fresh  ministers  to  meet  the 
wants  of  aa  ini3iPQasiiig.]^pulaiioni  aiid  this,  too,  where  there  existed 
no  Hghit>^f  patronage,  no  benefice,  no  stipend,  and  no  place  of 
worship.  Muisters  suspended,  and  deposed  by  the  church  were 
reinstated  by  the  ciyil-  'doui^.  -  ^Spiritual  closures  were  preyented 
or  TSBSCNnBd  Iby.  law.  In .  one  ease,  tile  Court  of  Session  interdicted 
the  dBpoaii^  of  a.  loanisttfr  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  ^eft^ 
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In  another,  it  inteidieted  a  presbytery  front  prooeedmg  with  the 
trial  of  a  mimster'aooiited  of  franid  omA  awjndin^.  la  aaoth^ 
instance,  the  presbytery  was  iiiteiHitetedi^eom  inreiligBtHigtiieoafe 
of  a  minister  aeoused  of  drimkeiuMeB,  psaftne  sweazug/  and  ob» 
scenity.  And  the  work  of  sacrilege  was*  not*  stayed  evea  hece^* 
With  xmholy  hands  the  cinl  judsea  prenmed-tot  tCMch  tka  rsry 
tabic  of  the  Lord  (  and  indmd«M  woo  ia  dronkflimeM  'had  dia-- 
turbed  public  worship,  wexe* admitted  to  the  saomnaDloby  the 
mandate  of  the  civil  court.  • 

It  is  needless  to  contiirae  the  melaaehdy  story  of  the  cluMroh'a 
wrongs.  The  time-honoured  and  Bcriptoraldistinotioa  betweoit  thioi^ 
sacred,  and  things  cifil  was  entirelv  antnhOated.-  Thotlibertioftfor 
which  she  had  wrestled  with  the  bloody  Stnarte,  wliich  had  been 
confirmed  to  her  at  the  revolution,  and  solemnly  settled  on  her  *'  for 
erer,"  at  the  Union;  those ' libeitiea > whddh  evtory  sovereign,  who 
has  since  ascended  IJie  thfone  has  swora  to  ''maintain  and  pre- 
serre,"  were  ruthlessljr  de^oiled* 

A  conrocation  of  ministers  was  held  in  Edinbarghto  ooimider 
the  •  state  of  the  church.  It  waa'  opened  by  a  senneft  fipon  Dr. 
Chalmers,  on  the  text,  "  Unto  the  upright  tWe  ariaetk  light  ia  the 
darkness."  (Ps.  cxii.  4.)  It  was  resolved  tiiat  the  priwiiplfia  fat 
which  they  had  been  ocmtending  should  be  maintained  -  at  any 
sacrifice.  A  petition  for  justice  wEa^addreeaed  to  Her  Majesty  tlie 
Queen,  and  a  "  claim,  declaration,  and  protest,"  wae-  fontwded  to 
parliament.  An  insolent  respooee  from  Sir  Jaous-  Graham,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  was  the  answer  to  the  petkion ;  and  (despite 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Scottish  members,)  the  "olum"  wss 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  iareet  majocitv. 

Submission,  or  secession^  were  now  the  ^uBeh'-a  akematire* 
and  at  G^eneral  Assembly,  in  May  1843,  four  hundred  and  aeventr- 
eight  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scodand  (a  mBBJetity  of  the  whole 
number)  resigned  their  connection  with  the  state  esiaUishinani^  and^ 
m  conjunction  widi  their  people,  inaugurated  the  Free  Chnitli  of 
S^tland.  They  left  the  chuveh  of  their  fathebrs'— they  gave  upiioase 
and  land,  stipend,-  and  place  of  worship,  and  mneh  that  they  ioved^ 
with  even  the  little  spot  of  land,  scene  of  many  a  holy  fnteditafcinB 
— the  corner  of  the  parish  Eiricyard  where  Ihe  minis  teria  buried. 

Were  these  men  justlQedP  Were  they  justified  in  maintain* 
ing  the  **  crown  rights  of  their  BedeemarV  ?  Wae  it  right  for 
them  to  render  unto  Csssar  the  things  that  areC«sar*s,  andtowitb' 
hold  from  him  the  tihinga  that  are  GM'sF  la  Chriit  £ing>attd 
Head  of  His  own  ChurciiF  Are  the  lihertiesw^hioh  she  poaiesaes 
His  gift  P  Are  the  hberties  worth  the  i  maintaining  F  Did  Henbuy 
them  with  His  blood  F  Serely,  if  so,  He  will  justiff  ibhese  foen ;  aad 
wemuat  not  withhold  our  approval  F  MuftteoiaftT. 

vaeAKTn  uirici>e<-^iin 
Was  the'  SmMnon  of  the  'Free  Church  of  Scotland  jostifiidilsF 
is  the  question  for  discussion*    A.  Q*.  A.  ha%  on  tke  j^f^idriiiAedtt 
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Buljectito  wkidi  ia  the  first  TolDBQie  of  TAe  British  Controversialists 
apace  was  ^ven,— "Ought  the  Churdi  and  State  to  be  TJnited**?* 
This  is  neither  fair  nor  ri^ht.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  a. 
voluntary  one  hy  necessity— not  choice.  Ko  argument  drawn  from 
the  jnstinAbleness  of  vohintaryism  can  prove  the  juatifiableneas  of 
the  Tree  Chqrch  Secession — for  -.the  very  basis  and  ground  of  its 
ilieoiy  Df  a  Church  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  supported  by,  ua  it  supports, 
the  state.  The  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  Secession  were  the 
most  violent  and  virulent  opponents  of  voluntaryism  during  the. 
long  period  in  which  the  controversy  upon  that  subject  was  peiming. 
They  were  the  men  who  placed  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  voluntary  churches— 
the  great  conservators  .of  tcst-^oaths  and  confession-signatures. 
They  believed  not  merely  in  the  expediency,  but  in  the  scripturality 
of  State-endowed  Churcnes ;  and  it  is  only  reluctantly  and  sorrow^ 
fully  that  they  endure  their  ]^resent  state  of  orphanage.  They^ 
liave  expressly  reserved  their  right  in  their  standards,  to  return  to 
the  service  and  pay  of  the  state  so  soon  as  the  state  will  give  them 
the  demand  they  make — ^liberty — to  do  as  they  like.  5y  volun- 
taryism they  cannot  be  justified;  they  have  only  one  justification 
«o  far  as  I  can  see,  at  prei^ent,  and  that  is — success,  x  et  the  sus« 
tentation  fund  is  failing  year  by  year,  and  the  pews  are  emptyings 
And  the  schools  are  being  closed,  and  their  professors  are  being 
intruded  into  every  University — to  save  the  coat  they  have  been  to. 
the  Church. 

I  contend  that  the  Secession  was  unjustifiable.  Ist.  [Religiously. 
^nd.  Politically.  3rd.  Socially.  4th.  Morally.  5th.  Economically^ 
or  6th.  Expediently. 

1st.  To  justify  the  schism,  there  ought  to  be  some  distinct,  tangi* 
ble,  heretical,  or  dogmatical  error  resiled  from,  revolted  against, 
and  separated  from;  or  there  should  be  some  grave  doctrine,  essen- 
tial teaching,  or  requisite  practice  witnessed  for,  and  appealed  to. 
But  her  doctrine,  £scipjine,  form  of  worship,  practice,  laws,  tradi- 
tions, &c.,  are  the  same  in  every  point,  except  one,  viz.,  that  the 
Church  may  maker-break,  neglect,  enforce,  or  conform  to  any  law 
to  rule  accordiujg  to  the  mood  of  the  majority  of  its  Supreme  Church 
Court.  The  Chureh  refuses  to  be  bound  by  any  law  external  to 
itself,  however  fair,  and  claims  the  right  if  it  pleases  to  expunge  the 
very  prime  principles  of  its  own  constitution — if  the  General 
Aasezxibly  so  will  it.  To  claim  irresponsibility  is  unjustifiable,  and 
that  the  Free  Church  Secession  did,  and  does. 

2nd.  To  justify  the  revolt  of  those  who  held  office  in,  had  taken 
oaths  of  obedience  and  subjection  to,  and  had  received  the  pay  of 
the  state,  there  ought  to  have  been  some  plain,  palpable,  and  well- 
defined  violation  of  the  legal  rights,  and  law-given  privileges  of  the 
person  revoltine  and  recsucitrant.  But  there  was  no  such  thing. 
The  faidt  was  idl  on  the  Church  side,  not  on  that  of  the  State.  The 
« 
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Churcli  did  wrong,  inskted  it  liad  a  right'  to  do  that,  and  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  I^w,  and  shown  that  they  were  wrong. 
they  Btill  persisted  in  holding  their  own  doings  to, be  right,  and 
revolted,  becaase  no6  allowed  to  break  the  law  with  impnniij. 

The  law  gave  certain  parties  certain  rights,  and  denied  them  to 
others  ;  the  Church  gave  the  latter  the  rignts  the  law  denied  them, 
and  when  those  who  suffered  by  the  iUegitiipate  doings  of  thoae 
Chnrch-favoured  persons  appealed  against  this  wrongful  conduct, 
the  Free  Church  party  held  themsdves  to  be  in  the  right,  and 
rather  than  confess  their  error,  and  retnuse  their  steps,  acknow- 
ledge themselves  not  infallible,  they  seceded  from  the.  Church,  in 
other  words,  caused  what  they  themselves  delight  to  call  a  disrap- 
tion.  Now,  that  self-chosen  designation  for  their  a6t,  shews  that 
the  Secession  it  names  was  not  justifiable ;  for  that  is  not  a  name 
we  give  to  a  healthy  process,  or  a  natural  development,  bnt  to  a 
violent  and  unnatural  wrench  or  disseverment. 

3rd.  Any  Secession  which  operates  injuriously  upon  social  life, 
is  unjustifiable,  unless  it  ultimately  results  in  the  production  of  a 

food,  greater  in  geometrical  proportion,  than  the  evil  it  originated, 
lut  the  Free  Church  Secession  was  so  intense  in  its  bitterness,  that 
for  years,  men  who  had  formerly  been  brethren  in  heart  and  life, 
never  spoke  to  each  other.  l!ae  country  was  suffused  with  the 
worst  ot  all  hatreds,  a  religious  one,  and  the  whole  of  society  baa 
since  been  impregnated  with  a  keen  and  censorious  sectarianiBsr 
which  keeps  men  aloof  from  each  other,  hardens  the  heart,  and 
lessens  not  only  the  amenities,  but  the  charities  of  life.  The  B0<nal 
evil  of  propagating  religious  differences  is  one  of  no  slight  weight, 
and,  inasmuch  as  this  was  done  without  actual  need  by  ihe  Free 
Church  Secession,  it  was  unjustifiable. 

4th.  Moral  wrong  can  never  be  religiously  right.  Every  seoes- 
sionist  had  sworn  not  to  use  any  means  overt  or  hidden  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  These  oatlu  were  broken.  Theyhad  awom 
allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  submission  to  the  law.  These  oaths 
were  tossed  off  as  worthless  wythes,  unworthily  binding  these 
Samsons  in  the  house  of  the  Philistines,  lliese  men  were  appointed 
preachers  of  peace  and  righteousness;  they  inculcated  war  to  the 
knife  against  the  residuary  Church,  and  have  been  relentless  and 
remorseless  in  their  determination  to  keep  down  any  and  every 
man  adhering  to  the  Church  who  has  the  least  ability  ;  while  they 
have  taught  the  people  that  it  is  a  holy,  aiid  a  just  thing  to  with- 
stand the  laws  of  their  country — though  these  laws  are  the  decisions 
of  the  majority  of  freely  chosen  representatives  of  aU  cbtssee  of 
men.  They  have  censured  the  law-courts  of  the  land,  as  hotbeds  d 
injustice ;  they  have  shown  despite  to  the  Legislature ;  they  have 
refosed  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  which  are  Ceesar*S ;  and  yet  they 
elaim  to  be  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  God  the  diings  that  are  God*s. 
In  none  of  these  things  are  they  justifiable. 

5th.  The  economy  of  a  change  is  advisable.  The  Free  Chnreh, 
in  the  first  outbunt  ofher  pride,  leeobsd  toeq^valVhat  the  Church 
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had  done,  and  to  show  that  it  was  done,  they  planted  churches,  and 
(sometimes)  schools  just  beside  ihe  churches,  and  schools  already 
in  existence,  thus  farther  stereotyping  the  nnsuitable  distribution 
of  religious  and  educational  edmoes,  and  making  a  plethora  of 
ohurch  aeoommodation,  where  there  were  ibw,  or  none  to  be  accom- 
modated. Scotland  acquired  Church  extension,  but  it  was  not  suck 
Church  extension  as  would  supply  and  suit  the  population.  In  this 
case  money  was  spent,  heedlessly,  recklessly,  profusely  in  extend-^ 
ing  churches  where  they  were  not  required*— and  the  poor  were 
left  all  but  ill-ofiP  as  ever,  for  the  wherewithal  to  worship  G^. 
Itfyalry  was  stronger  than  rig^hteousnees.  The  money  thus  spent 
(missnent  P)  would  have  provided  permanent  endowments  for  all 
time  ror  parishes,  and  parish  ministers,  sufficient  to  supplement  the 
old  and  inefficient  supply  of  places  of  worship.  Spenathriftness  is 
not  a  Christian  rirtue,  but  here  it  was  displayed,  and  is  evea  now 
boasted  of  as — Christian  liberty. 

6th.  Expediency  sometimes,  though  seldom,  hits  upon  a  real  good ; 
hut  here  there  was  nothing  done  expediently.  A  grave  fact  in 
histoiy  was  travestied  into  a  battle  of  (mimuey-sweepers,  and  led  ta 
ihia  result^the  spread  and  multiplication  of  black  coats.  Genera 
hands,  and  sermonizers.  Now,  wbenever  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  the  value  attached  to  the  article,  whatever  it  is,  diminishes ; 
and,  in  this  ease,  unless  for  the  jealous  irritability  of  sectarianism, 
this  would  be  strongly  felt.  As  it  is,  the  ministry  is  falling  into 
disrepute  in  Scotland,  and  very  few  of  the  best  minds  or  the 
country  are  preparing  for  the  pulpit.  The  keen  competitions  of 
Is^  are  being  brought  to  activity  into  the  church,  now-a-davs ;  and 
as  this  is  inexpedient,  the  cause  which  led  to  it  is  unjustifiable. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  claims  exemption  from  the  do- 
minion  of  civil  law,  and  the  right  to  do  what  it  likes,  when  it- 
likes,  in  its  church  courts.  It  claims  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ, 
whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  but  is  over  this  world ;  and  in 
His  name,  and  wilh  His  authority,  it  claims  to  act.  It  is^^e^  just 
heeause  it  is  above  and  superior  to  any  law — even  that  of  its  own 
ooDfltttntion.  As  Christ  said,  *'A11  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,"  the  Free  Church,  as  His  earthly  represen- 
tative, are  the  trustees  of  His  power,  and  so  are  subject  to  none  f 
Anj  church  seceding  from  anj  other  upon  tdch  principles,  must  be 
unjustifiable,  for  these  principles  are  neither  justifiable  to  reason 
nor  religion.  Christ  himself  submitted  to  law,  even  when  UBJust 
and  harsh ;  but  His  professed  fbDowers  broke  the  law,  and  acted  in 
defiance  of  it ;  then,  when  they  were  checked  in  their  unjustifiable 
eoreer,  they  made,  it  is  maintained,  a  justifiable  secession,  to  assert 
their  right  to  contravene  any  law ;  to  enthrone  Okrist,  whose  lawa 
thev  do  interpret  as  seems  pleasing  in  their  own  eyes,  and  to 
detnrone  O^bmo^,  whose  laws  are  interpreted  by  competent  tri* 
hunals.  '*  Christ's  orown  and  oovenaut*'  ii  avery  pretty  and  nicely 
alliterative  phrase  — like  the  pstrimonjr  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the 
GsffdroM  oa0ei-4rvt  who  shall  translate  it  out  of  the  ambiguity  of 
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a  party  cry,  at  onoe  etoim'ic  and  exoteric,  iaio  tka  flinglenesfl  of 
xxkeaning  it  ought  to  li&ve  and  oxpreaaP  To  make  auek  wordfl  a 
party^ory-^tho  "  in  hoe  signo"  of  a  aohian — ^waa  a  deaeoration  of 
them*  The>  Free  Church  fight  waa  for  piieatlv  power  and  prieady 
ajvogaAoe,  and  that  they  have  gained,  it  may  be  eeoA,  in  the  doinga 
ol;pope8  at  eaoh  aaaembly. 

rrieatly.  power  haa  been,  move  groealy  abuaed  than  any  other  in 
the  worla4  When  we  inah  a  metaphoc  capable  of  expreaaing  a 
ooncentrated.eaaeBce  of  tyranny,  pretentioi]ane8a»  imeharitable  aet, 
hid  in  a  hc^y  aeeming,  we  hiaa  it  out  in  one  word,  "  prieatevail."  It 
haa  been.Tthe  intereat  and  voeation  of  churohmen*  in  all  Agea»  to 
atarogate  a  eaintliness  superior  to  humanity,  and  to  oveorapnr  the 
laity.  Wherever  paraona  have  the  moat  power^ matteraare  wotae 
guided ;  and  no  lot  haa  aueh  a  crook  in  it  aa  the  chureh  paator  tsaii 
awp^y.  Search  the  recovda  of  all  poasiUe  courta,  and  yoa  wfll 
be  unable  to  find  any  so  contradictory  in  form  of  action,  ao  straiBed 
nowy  and  ao  lax  again ;  ao  remosraeleaa  when  a  .aacrififce  ia  needeii ; 
80  haughty  aod  insolent  when  diacovered  in  the  wrong ;  ao  per- 
aiateotlY  impenitent  aa  a  ohurdi  court.  Eeaiatanee^  however  noUe, 
principled,  and  well-|^rounded,  arousea  enmity,  but  does  not  inapiie 
reapeot.  The  only  virtue  aueh  a  court  admita,  is  truckling  servility. 
Learn  but  the  art  of  adulatory,  crooked^kneedneaa,  and  you  may 
g9^  on,  but  keep  your  apine  ereet,  and  your  faoe  capable,  aa  Grod 
xnade  it,  of  lool^g  to  the  heavens^  and  you  are  aa  lost  as  if  Ereboa: 
already  contained  you.  Modemtea  or  JSvangelioaU*  it  makea  no> 
inatter,-*--they  have  all  atodied  the  ''  anaikemamaranaihtt,**  Pope  or 
!Preabvteri  prelate  or  preacher,  they  are  aU  alike  in  their  corporate 
aasembliea, — ^greedy  of  power,  ana  inimical  to  peraonal  inaepen- 
dence.  Every  church,  as  a  church,  has  added  its  -share  to  the 
si^nifijcancy  of  that  proverb  which  aaya,  **  The  worst  of  all  erafta  ia 
pneatcraft."  In  ao  far,  then»  aa  the  Eree  Church  Soaeasion  haa 
tended  and  helped,  to  make  tools  of  the  laity,- and  popea  of  the 
deygy,  to  propagate  and  favour  prieatcrafti  it  la  ui^ustifiable. 

What  an  uprooting  of  habit,  sanctified  by  long  yeara !  What  a 
writhiag  of  the  aoul  for  lack  of  a  lon^  lifetime'a  consecrated  hopaa, 
-were  allcauaed  by  that  aeceaaicm  I  lo  talk  of  pezaeontion  in  tlUae 
daya  of  free  Parliaments,  speech,  newspi^ra,  aud  agitation,  ir 
nonaanae.  Had  there  been  a  good  eauao  to  go  to  theoountry  upon* 
theve  can  be  little  doubt  but  there  woidd  have  been  a  good  agitaAson 
^t  up.  But  the  well-known,  wethesUike  propenaitiea  of  the  Sooteh 
to  leap  over  any  religious  hurdle  •  their  shepherd  may  set  up* 
emboldened  the  men  who  sought  for  *'  the  golden  fieeoe ;"  and  th^ 
got  tbe  reward  of  thw* daring;  but  the  gigaokie  oanvaa  they 
^iread  they  are  nowc<mkpeUed  to  reef  in.  They  aareouttiiig  donm 
ev^TVwhere,  and  lopping  and  {tuning  without  atint,  that  they  may 
brable  to  ahow  a  seaworthy  ahip ;  but  the  worid'-ia  heeoming  wiaar. 
n0w»a-daya  than  it  was  even  ei^teen  yeaia  ago,  aod^the  poopla 
aoe^not  now  to.  be  gulled  with  *'  uncertain  aoonda"  about  "  C%nstV 
cfanreh  and  ooveaant,"  uniesa  these  the  alsoaemaitoMih  nndet^;^ii^ 
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the  pkrftse.  The  to^olmione  of  ailment  is  being  applied  to  ail 
moTementoy  and  when  we  put  it  to  the  Free  Chiu^  Secession^we 
find  it  indioatea  it  was  not  justifiable.  Cephas. 


•te  ■■-j-'.rtr 


JPertonal  Sistory  of  Lord  Bacon,     By  W.  Hepwobth  Dixok^ 

Esq.     1861. 

Ih  criticising  the  work  of  Mr.  Montagu  on  the  subject  of 
'*  Bacon*"  Lord  Macaulay  said, — **•  There  is  scarcely  any  delusion 
irSi&ch  hatf  %  better  claim  to  be  indolgeatly  treated  thiui  that  under 
the  influenee  of  which  a  man  ascribes  every  moral  ercellenoe  to 
tboB&'who*ihaye  left  imperishable  monuments  of  their  genius." 
.^gneeiBg  icy  the  fullest  extent  with  that  opinion^  we  do  not  purpose, 
in  'tbfl0  pap«p,  to  treat  with  any  harahness  the  declarations  of  Mr. 
Dixon  oontauMid  in  this,  his  latest  production — issued,  as  he  himself 
«a^Sk  to  cleav  the  memory  of  tne  ^eat  philosopher  from  that 
"  dariuiaes"  and  *'  foulness '  with  which  Campbell  and  Macaulay. 
Bfipeand  Hallam,  haye  encircled  his  name.  We  must,  at  ail 
«yent8,  giye  Mr.  Dixon  credit  for  having  a  great  amount  of  courage 
in  thus 'entering  the  lists  against  such  men  as  we  have  named ;  and 
if  his  adyocacj  was  based  upon  reason  and  evidence,  we  would  be 
bennd  to  acooud  to  him  a  high  meed  of  praise,  on  account  of  hid 
tciiimphailt  suocees  on  behalf  of  his  idol.  We  disagree,  howeveri 
intb'Hr.  Dixon,  aa  to  both  the  manner  and  the  imUier  of  that 
advoew^.  It*  is  certainly  characterized  by  very  strong  and 
fonnhaitio  'languaf^ep  which  can  scarcely  be  termed  courteouH  when 
Mpied  to  hjfi'fellow-labourers  in  tlie  field  of  literature.  It  bronda 
toe*opiniotii»f  Pope  as  "a  lie,"  and  alleges  that  Hallam  wrote  to 
make  thedbAsaeter  of  Bacon  "dark,"  and  Campbell  to  make  it 
f^foui."  It  IB  interwoven  with  many  strange  and  far-fetched 
aotatohewi  aad  though  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  founder  of  a 
eonna  and  pliaetieal ,  philosophy,  partakes  in  no  degree  of  the 
ebaraotei  of  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  Lord  Bacon  himself 
pnepoiwded  $ad,  established.  "  My  work,"  says  our.  author,  ia 
awMtaooe,  **  shall  scatter  the  *  lie'  of  Pope  to  the-  winds,  and  cleav 
thi»Tepmtiitien-pf  Bacon  from  all  stain."  The  intention  is  no  doubt 
flood  ^  huM  r  neiwithstanding  Mr.  Dixon's  strong  language  and 
IfflDMd^  tostapitaWi  bad  logic  and  W4M»e  law*  new  facts  and  novel 
tibmiMi'the'deiiga,  aa  here  unfolded  to  na  in  black  and  white,  is  a 
tigii«l'£uliifei  .  Had  we  been. left  alone,  we  would  have  been  glad 
to  hvr^'fwtgptMi  the*  stiwdeeds  or  faiting»  of  one  wha  has  dene  such 
taitaleidaU^eodfcHrpur  nation  and  our  race  as  Praneis  Bacon.  We 
wmM  ha^'reoiembeved  only  his  eesay«i  his.  phUoaophy,  his  lea/A 
xfioriaitit'ihierriileiitaloapabiUtieBk  a&d'iiU^  powers;  but  Mr; 
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Dixon  challenges  ub  to  unToil  the  career  of  the  man,  and  demands 
that  we  shall  reffpjd  his  idol,  his  "  ffod,"  as  possessed  of  every  eood 
and  moral  attribate — as  irreproachable  in  character,  unsultiea  br 
any  single  vice,  and  untainted  by  any  criminal  charge.  Under  snen 
circnmstances,  as  we  differ  from  Mr.  Dixon,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
him,  and  inst  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  we  should  now 
briefly  re/er  to  the  mcUter  of  the  work  at  present  before  us,  in  order 
to  show  that  our  author  has  not  accomplished  that  which  he  under- 
took so  fully  to  perform. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon — who,  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,  had  been  made 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  realm,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor — 
by  his  second  marriage  had  two  children,  Anthony  and  Francis. 
iTefore  the  latter  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  while  tra- 
velling in  France,  he  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  kia 
father,  and  at  once  returned  to  England,  to  find  himself  in  a 
position  of  comparative  poverty,  and  forced  by  eircomstaaoea  **  to 
think  how  to  live,  instead  of  hving  only  to  thmk."  Disappoiated 
in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  political  appointment,  Francis,  in  hia 
twentieth  year,  entered  himself  at  Gray  s  Inn  ibr  1^«  profesaion  of 
the  law,  and  in  1686  was  called  to  the  "  outer  bar,"  and  appointed 
Lent  Reader  to  his  Lm.  The  position  whieh  his  father  had  held  in 
the  State,  however,  still  made  him  feel  anxious  to  secure  a  poet 
under  Government  for  himself,  and  he  frequently  applied  to  hia 
uncle,  then  Lord  Treasurer,  on  the  subject,  though  with  no  better 
success  than  being  nominated  to  a  reversionary  office,  wor(^»  when 
it  fell,  in  twenty  years  after,  about  £1,600  per  annum.  In  1585  he 
had  been  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Meloombe,  and  in 
1686  Taunton  claimed  him  as  its  representative;  while  in  1588  he 
sat  in  the  House  as  Liverpool's  chosen  leader.  His  parliamentary 
labours  appear  to  have  gained  for  him  a  jpood  reputation  aa  m 
useful  ana  energetic  member ;  for  we  find  him,  in  1693,  elected  to 
represent  the  important  borough  of  Middlesex.  That  he,  during 
these  years,  displayed  his  great  powers  of  thought  and  speech,  we 
cannot  doubt ;  out  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  think,  with  Mr. 
Dixon,  that  Lord  Campbell,  in  not  noticing  these  facta,  is'  guilty  of 
any  suppression,  because  we  believe  that  Lord  Campbell'a  provinoe 
was  to  speak  of  Bacon  as  a  lawyer  or  a  chancellor,  rather  than  ■•  a 
statesman  or  a  politician.  In  1693,  we  find  the  yoalhfol  member 
manfully  and  successfully  opposing  the  Subsidy  jB^^|Jrofpoaed  hf 
the  Ministry,  which  demanded  n>r  the  Queen  a*  iliiree  yean' 
contribution  of  double  the  ordinaiy  amotmtw  In 'thus  acting* 
Francis  Bacon  displayed  an  independence  of  character  and  a  nMUi* 
liness  of  tone,  which,  had  they  been  preserved,  wouldhav^  rendered 
his  name  imperishable  in  the  annals  of  history :  bbt  ifD  sooner  did 
he 'find  that  his  |>rooeedin0l'  on  this  occaaioki  had  given  t^nee  to 
the  Queen,  and  incensed  Itor  against  him,  than  be  distagedhifl 
tone,  and  became  as  servile  as  ne  had  before  'boen*  independent. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Dixon  weuld  have  his  reader*  dtfuy-'tAia  a]l»» 
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mtioB,  be6aiiBe,  to  admit  its  trutjn,  would  militate  against  Kia 
tarouTite  thaofiea  aa  to  Baoou's  character ;  but,  unforUuietelj  for 
both,  adyoeate  and  clientt  the,  facta  are  too  atrong  to  be  orerlooked 
or  ignored.  Franein  wi^ote  letters  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Bargbley, 
in  one  of  whidn  be  saja:*--"!  most.buably  piay  your  lordship, 
first, to  continue  me  in  youroirn  good  opinion,  and  then  to  perform 
the  part  of  an,  honourable  and  good  friend  towards  your  poor 
servant  and  ally,  ift  drawing  her  Majesty  to  aooept  of  the  eincerity 
«nd  simplioity  of  w^  seal,  and  to  bold  me  in  her  Majesty's  &vout, 
^Mek  is  to  m0  dearer  than  fH^  Ijfif" 

But  to  plaee  the  matter  berond  the  poi^sibility  .of  a  doubt,  and 
to  show  that  not  Only  wsa  the  Queen  annoyed  at  Bacon  for  Ids 
conduct  on,  this  oeeasionk  but  that  Baoon  himseir  was  aware  of  such 
being  the  case,  we  need  <^)y  quote  one  passage  from  a  letter  which 
be  wrote  to  her  shortly  after,  in  which,  after  stating  thai  her 
Majesty,  had  taken  some  displeasure  at  him,  he  added,  **  he  was 
most  anxious  to  offer  his  serrices  to  her,  that  he  might  repair  his 
.error"  The  manner  in  which  he  did  "  repair  his  error"  is  ascer- 
tained by  watching  hia  conduct  on  the  next  occasion  when  a 
Subsidy  Bill  was  proposed,  and  we  then  find  that  ha  argued 
aa  strenuoualy  for,  as  he  had  previouaLy  contended  against  the 
obnoxious  measure.  Hisindependenn^e  was  ahelred,  in  order  to 
Ireep  the  Queen  on  his  side,  and  the  honorary  appointment  of 
'*  Counsel  Extraordinary,"  conferred  upon  him  in  ld96»  denotes.the 
effect  of  his  pliancy  of  principle  in  the  proper  quariter. 

Meanwhile,  however,  one  who  nas  aesUned  to  play  a  rery  coo- 
ajpicuous  part  in  England's  history  in  after  years^  appeared. upon 
the  scene :  this  was  t^e  youthfhl,  accomplished,  yet  «  ay wa^d  Earl 
of  £sse](.    Belated  in  a  re<note  degree  to  the  Queen,  Essex  became 
ere  long  the  fiivourite  at  Court  9  and  an  intimacy  soon  sprung  up 
.  between  him  and  the  brothers  Baeon,  which  eyentuallv  led  to  the 
emplojrment  of  Anthony  as  secretary,  and  Francis  as  "legsladriser 
«na  meDd"  to  the  Earl.    This  is  the  relationship  in  nhich^Mr. 
Dixon  insists  upon  our  regarding  Francis  Baeon  aa  standing,  towards 
Essex ;  and  altkough  we  conceive  that  history  would  warrant,  vs  in 
placing  them  on  a  more  equal  and  less  business-like  footings  we  Jire 
eontent,  for  argument  sake,  to  let  it  remain  ss  our  author  has  atated. 
To  Esset,  the  client,  thee.  Bacon  makea  known  hia  earnest  desire  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Solicitor-generalship,  then  yacant,  and  the  noble 
Sari  at  once  int^prcedes  on  &half  of  nis  "  k^al  adviser"  with  the 
Queen.    He:  plei^s  sgsin  and  again  for  bun — ^he  expatiatea  at 
length  upon  his  fitness  for  the  office,  and  upon  hia  cUuns  on  the 
fioyal  notice  on  his  father's  account— he  is  refused  the  appoint- 
ment by  Eliaabeth  in  Uie  evening,  onlv  to  return  again  to  the  subject 
before  her  with  the  more  vigour  and  spirit  the  next  morning.    All 
that  man  could  do  he  does  for  Francis ;  but  the  Queen  had  a  whim, 
and  appointed  another  to  the  place ;  and  piqued  at  the  non-success 
of  hia  advocacy,  Essex  made  Bacon  aooept  from  him  the  gift  of  a 
piece  of  land.     So  we  learn  from  Lord  Camp^elFs  work*  and  so 
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Maottolay,  and  Hallam,  and- many  otbers,  hare  veeorded  in  tkeir 
writings  on  the  subject ;  but  Mr.  Dixon  apparetttly  deoiea  tke 
assertion,  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  tbe  4]^ii«8tian  minutelT, 
beeause  upon  the  aconraey  of  the  statements  of  either  side  dspenos 
•mnch  of  tne  after  consideration  of  Bacon's  character.  It  has  been 
often  said  that  there  are  no  arguments  which  a  man  overthrews 
with  more  gratification  and  complete  success  than  those  whieh  he 
himself  has  constructed,  and  put  in  his  opponent's  mouth.  80  we 
find  it  in  the  present  instance.  Mr.  Dixon  denies  Lofd  GainpbeU's 
statement,  that  Essex  at  this  time  gaye  Bacon  "Twickenham  Park/' 
and  bases  his  denial  upon  the  fact  that  "Twickenham  Ewk"  was 
not  only  not  the  Earl's  to  giye  away,  but  actually  at  that  time  was 
in  possession  of  the  Bacon  family.  This  of  course  seems  to  out  the 
around  completely  firom  under  poor  Lord  Campbell — we  say  j«Mif» 
because  from  begmning  to  end  of  that  writer's  obsermtions  on  t^ 
subject  he  has  never  once  iaidataX  Essex  gare Bacon  *'Twiekeiiham 

Having  attributed  to  his  opponent  what  that  opponent  neoer 
uttered,  Mr.  Dixon  indulges  in  a  long  tirade  about  the  mode  in 
which  the  "  Park"  was  held,  n6  doubt  interesting  in  many  points 
of  view,  but  only  introduced  where  it  stands  liere  apparent^ 
to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  ana  secure  a 
plaudit  from  the  unlhinking  public  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Cunpbell.  Passing  over  Mr.  Dixon's  personalities  and  sorry 
sophisms,  we  find  tnat  in  a  few  pages  after  this  point-blank  denial 
has  been  giyen  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Campbell,  our- author  feels 
eompelled  to  grant  that  a  ^  piece  of  land  at  Twickenham  "  itae 
actually  bestomd  unon  Bacon  oy  Essex  at  this  time,  and  a  reference 
to  the  "  Lives  of  tke  Chancellors"  will  show  Uiat  that  is  exactly 
what  Lord  Campbell  has  said  about  it !  For  aiigtit  we  know  ^e 
latter  may  haye  been  as  well  aware  as  Mr.  Dixon  that  Twickenham 
'^Park"  did  not  belong  to  Essex  at  all  at  ^e  time.  If  his 
lordship  was  not  before  aware  of  it,  of  course  he  will  dufy 
appreciate  the  new  fact  thus  elicited  by  Mr.  Dixon.  It  a^ypears 
a  rather  curious  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  to  nvj  that  because  A 
has  a  coat,  therefore  B  could  neyer  have  giyen  him  a  ^oaietcoat ;  and 
yet  that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  logic 
on  the  point,  when  cleared  of  its  clouds  of  words  and  eloquent 
denunciations. 

But  coming  to  deal  with  the  fiust  of  a  grant  of  land,  our  author 
urges  that  it  was  not  much  to  boast  of,  because,  after  many  iih- 
provements  made  upon  it,  Bacon  only  got  £1,800  for  it  on  its  sale. 
Well,  for  an  earl's  gift,  perhaps  it  was  not  a  munificent  one ;  but 
it  was,  at  all  events,  something  of  value  to  one  oircumsteaced  as 
Bacon  was  at  the  time,  straitened  in  means,  and  though  talented 
and  learned,  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  secrets  of  Dixonisn 
philosophy  to  be  able  to  derive  any  support  from  the  revermonaiy 
office  wnich  a  kind  and  considerate  Queen  had  preyiously  bestowed 
upon  him !    Bat,  continues  our  advocate,  this  land  was  bestowed 
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not  in  theimtare  of  a  gifbat  all,  but  reaUy  as  reipqnwatioA  fer 
profeesional  wryiees  rendered  by  the  lawyer  to  his  client.  If  biicIl 
was  the  case,  it  appears  very  hard  to  reconcile  Bacon's  declining  it, 
when  first  made  to  him,  with  hia  conduct  on  all  mother  ooeasioos 
when  reward  or  payment  was  in  question.  We  neFer  find  he  had 
the  slightest  scruple  in  accepting  payment  for  his  real  or  imaginary 
•enrioes,  and  why*  should  ne  have  hesitated  to  take  this  P  Mr. 
Dixon  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
aaaume  that  it  was  in  truth  a  "  free  gift,*'  and  tiiat,*  when  Bacon 
wrote  of  it  «a  being  made  "  with  so  kind  and  noble  oircumstanees 
as  the  manner  was  worth  more  than  the  matter,"  he  spoke  of  some- 
^ng  which  he  had  not  professionally  earned,  but  of  which  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  friend  had  prompted  the  bestowal. 

But  passing  on,  we  find  the  client  and  his  "  legal  adviser"  occu- 
pied in  rather  a  strange  business  for  purely  business  people  to 
engBffe  in.  Bacon's  poverty  had  long  ipteyei  upon  his  own  mind, 
and  ne  looked  about  nim  for  a  rich  heiress,  by  marrying  whom  he 
might  retrieve  hia  fortune,  and  secure  an  independence  for  himself. 
His  eyes  fell  upon  Lady  Hatton,  a  wealthy  widow,  and  to  her  he 
at  once  made  court.  At  his  request,  Essex  wrote  to  the  iadv's 
friends,  recommending  Francis  to  their  good  graces,  extolling  ms 
good  parts  to  the  highest  degree,  and  stating  mat  so  highly  did  he 
esteem  his  friend,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  bestow  upon  him 
his  own  sister  in  marriage.  The  widow,  however,  would  have  none 
of  Francis ;  her  affections  were  fixed  elsewhere ;  and  shortly  after 
the  warm  advocacy  of  Essex  on  his  behalf,  she  ran  away  with  Sir 
lid  ward  Coke,  wliose  after  life  she  succeeded  in  making  anything 
but  happy.  Now  it  is  not  going  too  fiir,  we  think,  to  say  that  this 
circumstance  shows  that  Francis  Bacon  and  Essex  were  something 
more  to  each  other  than  **  legal  adviser"  and  **  client ;"  that  they 
were,  in  fact,  firiesds,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  tern ;  and  that 
the  Earl  took  a  practical  part  in  all  that  contributed  to  Bacon's 
welfare  and  happmess.  Oh,  no,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  for  Bscon  had  a 
great  escape  from  Ladv  Hatton,  and  a  still  greater  one  from  the 
aiater  of  the  noble  Earl :  either  of  the  ladies  would  have  rendered 
the  life  of  the  philosopher  unhappy  and  miserable.  That  is  quite 
possible,  we  admit ;  but  we  are  aull  enoujo^h  not  to  be  able  to  see 
how  that  militates  against  the  Earl's  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of 
Bacon  for  his  conduct  in  the  matter.  fVancis,  at  me  time  he 
sought  the  hand  of  Lady  Hatton  in  marriage,  considered,  no 
doubt,  that  the  alliance  would  be  a  benefici^  one  for  him ;  its 
being  fulfilled  could  bring  no  earthly  benefit  to  Essex ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  simple  begging  of  the  question  to  say  that  because  the 
lady  made  her  after-l^en  husband  miserable,  therefore  the  Earl 
is  to  be  blamed  rather  than  praised  for  tryine  to  gain  that  which 
Hacon  himself  wished  for  f  ana  strove  hard  to  ootain. 

Having  been  disappointed  in  his  application  for  a  place  for  some 
dependent,  Essex  shortly  afterwards  retires  to  the  country  m  a 
pet,  and  Baoon  urges  upon  him  the  folly  of  acting  in  such  a  way 
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SB  to  inoense  the  Queen  against  him.  The  Sari  got,  howervr,  into 
tike  handg  of  bad  companioiis  and  wane  AdyiBars ;  and  having  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  Irdand,  places 
himself,  under  the  povr«r  of  the  laur  by  returning  from  hia  poet 
without  leaye.  H^/ was -committed  to  prison^  Bftcon,  thou|;h  he 
never  went  to  seei  hinS  there,  interceded  for  him  with  the  Qimen, 
and  he  was  released.  Again,  however,  he  ^ade  himself  amenable  to 
justice,  and  waiB  arrested  for  high  treason ;  and  now,  finding  that  to 
countenance  Essex  Airther  as  a  friend  would  interfere  with  his  own 
adranoement  at  Court,  Bac(m  kindly  leaves  him  to' his  fiite^  aftying 
to  the  Queen : — "  K I  do  break  mv  neck,  I  will  do  it  in  a  manner  as 
Mr.  Dorrington  did  it,  which  walked  upon  the  battlements  of  tiie 
church  many  days*  anid  took  a  survev  where  he  should  fall :  and 
ao,  madam,  I  am  not  so  simple  bilt  that  I  take  a  prospect  of  my 
overthrow."  Under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  Bacon  could 
aoaccely  have  been  called  criminal  because  he  declined  to  nmke 
intercession  for  one  who  now  appeared  past  his  infiuience :  «Bd 
beyond  lus  control — ^if  he  had  stopped  at  that  point.  Bob  he  did  not 
content  himself  with  not  acting  Tor  Essex  at  the  time ;  he  went  so 
far  as  to  act  against  him,  and  that  constitutes  the  gravity  of  the 
charge  which  Mr.  Dizon  professes  not  to  see. 

The  trial  of  the  Earl  was  fixed  for  the  19th  of  Februanr,  1601. 
Francis,  though  offered  by  his  colleagues  in  the  legal  profeaaion  a 
aubordinate  place  in  the  jjsrosecution — fox  they  thought  that  the 
flreat  intimacy  known  to  exist  previoualy  between  the  pRsoner  and 
the  lawyer  would  make  the  latter  accept  such  a  j^ace  with  akusrity — 
inaiatea  upon  his  ri^ht  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  affair,  and 
took  the  reply.  In  it  he  indulged  in  all  the  eloquent  declamation 
he  had  at  oommand,  not  merely  to  secure  a  conviction  of  the 
prisoner — for  that  the  evidence  would^  have  done  of  itaelf — but 
abo  to  deprive  him  of  the  slightest  claim  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Sovereign.  He  alluded  to  the  Earl's  early  career,  and  to  cfreum- 
stances  of  his  life  which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  offences 
for  which  he  was  then  on  trial:  and  when  Essex  appealed  to  him  to 
loiow  had  not  he  himself  written  at  that  ver^  tune  to  the  Queen 
on  his  behalf.  Bacon  retorted  in  loud  invectives  against  him,  as 
one  w  ho  had  proved  himself  a  bad  subject  and  a  worse  man. 

The  Earl  was  found  puliji  and  condemned  to  death.  The  Queen 
had  still  a  liking  for  lum,  and  wavered  much  about  the  issue  c^his 
death-warrant.  Now  was  the  time  for  a  true  friend  to  have  said  a 
kind  word  on  behalf  of  a  fallen  "  client*' — to  have  seen  that  dient, 
and  induced  him  to  send  to  the  Queen  the  signet-ring  whidi  had 
been  given  to  him  in  earlier  and  happier  da^s,  and  to  have  pro- 
cured  for  the  prisoner,  at  leaat  a  commutation  of  his  sentenoe. 
But  Francis  Bacon — ^this  paragon  of  ^icdlenoe — ^thia  model  of  a 
true  friend — this  loyal  suoject — this  honourable,  noble-minded 
man — never  once  goes  to  the  Tower  to  ofler  the  condemned  one 
words  of  advice  or  of  consolation — ^never  makes  ihe  slightest  move 
to  p"^t  ill  mot? on  thr  in**rnfnl  fo*»linff8of  a  Queen  who  needed  only 
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to  be  aaked  for  pardon  by  Essex  himself  to  grant  it,  despite  of 
trial  and  condemnation !  The  traitor  is  executed.  Some  of  his 
oompanions  in  guilt  are  heavily  fined ;  and  a  Boyal  warrant  is 
issued,  bestowing  upon  Bacon  £1,200, — uortioa  of  the  fine  inflicted 
upon  one  of  them.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dixon  could  not  have 
informed  us  that  Bacon  declined  this  gift,  as  he  did  the  piece  of 
land  at  first.  Had  he  so  informed  us,  we  would  have  been  ready 
to  agree  with  him,  that  in  so  doing  he  acted  the  part  we  woiUd 
have  expected  from  a  true-hearted,  loyal  subject,  wbo,  having  done 
his  duty  to  the  throne  in  nrocuring  the  death  of  a  traitor,  refused 
to  accept  of  money  whim  would  be  regarded  as  **  the  price  of 
blood.*'  But  the  cash  slipped  as  easily  into  Bacon's  purse  as  if  it 
had.  been  honestly  earned,  and  Mr.  "Dixon's  fine-drawn  theories 
yanish  away  I 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  notice  the  defence  which  Mr. 
Montagu  in  olden  days,  and  Mr.  Dixon  in  this  our  own  time,  haye 
attempted  to  make  for  the  conduct  of  Bacon  on  this  memorable 
trial.  "  To  prove  Bacon  wrong  in  the  matter" — the  latter  gravely 
argues — "  we  must  prove  Essex  to  be  right !  "  It  requires  a  large 
amount  of  credulity,  indeed,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  such  an 
absurd  proposition  could  emanate  from  the  mind  of  one  who  made 
the  smallest  claim  to  argumentatiye  power,  or  common  sense  reason- 
ing* And  yet  to  that  proposition,  in  its  entirety,  Mr.  Dixon  has 
calinly  committed  himself.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  that  gentleman 
that  both  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  matter?  Take  a  simple 
instance  from  every  day  life.  A  man  is  drunk  in  the  public  thorough- 
fare, creating  a  disturoance,  and  annoying  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
A  policeman  comes  up,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  the  delin- 
quent, uses  imnecessar^  violenoe.  Ordinary  individuals  would  at 
once  say,  if  asked  theur  opinion,  both  were  wrong,  the  man  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  the  constable  for  acting  with  undue 
severity.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  reputation  of  the  police 
force,  the  Dixonian  logic  appears,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  constable 
to  have  acted  wrongly,  you  are  required  to  prove  that  the  drunken 
fellow  was  in  the  right.  That  you  are  not  foolish  enough  to  attempt,, 
because  it  would  be  impossible,  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Dixon,  you  will  at  once  say  the  officer  was  right!  Eeally,  such 
propositions  as  these  are  childish  in  their  nature,  and  still,  in  all 
gravity,  they  are  attempted  to  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Bacon  and 
Jlssex.  Why,  we  will  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument  admit  that 
the  Earl  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  deserving  of  condemna- 
tion and  of  death, — ^that  in  public  and  in  private  he  was  the  blackesi 
scoundrel  that  ever  lived;  and  still  we  maintain  that  his  guilt  or  crimi- 
nality does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  relieve  Bacon  from  the  odium 
attaching  to  his  conduct  in  the  matter.  It  is  urged,  indeed,  that  as 
a  lawyer,  and  a  loval  subject,  Bacon  was  bound  by  the  etiquette  of 
his  profession,  and  by  his  duty  to  the  Crown,  to  act  against  Essex, 
when  he  had  proved  himself  a  rebel  to  the  throne  of  England.  In 
the  name  of  that  profession  to  which  Mr.  Dixon  himself  belongs^ 
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vre  deny  the  exiatenoe  df  any  suolx  obligatuMi  on  the  part  of  FnuMu 
Bacon,  or  any  other  member  of  the  bar ;  and  we  do  more,  for  we 
maintain  that  aa  a  lawyer  who  had  for  years  preyiooaly  been  the  ''legtl 
adyiaer  and  friend  "  to  the  Earl — who  had  in  that  eapaeity  baeoaie 
ae<]painted  with  erents  and  circumstances  in  the  Life  or  hii  "  ctie&t,'' 
frhieh,  otherwise,  he  never  would  have  known  of,  Bacon  was,  >iD 
etiquette  as  a  law5rer,  and  in  honour  as  a  man,  bound  not  toaet 
offoinst  his  client  in  any  matter  which  touehed  in  the  tlu;heii 
degree  upon  those  events,  or  circumstances,  or  indeed  at  all.  If 
Bacon  had  been  asked  by  the  Earl  to  act  for  him  on  the  tarial,  md 

^hfid  declined,  posterity  might  give  him  credit  for  the  posoMMnef 

•those  strong  feelings  of  loyalty  and  of  honoor  which  'Mr.  Dison 
flaims  on  his  behalf ;  but  the  only  loyally  we  can  veeogniae  as  iii' 
fiuencing  Francis  Bacon  in  the  matter,  is,  one  to  his  own  telfithprnr- 

'  poses,  not  to  the  throne — a  loyalty  which,  tramplmg  under  foot  the 
demands  of  profesuonal  etiquette,  and  private  finendslup,  aan  fiad 
no  countenance  in  honest  and  impartial  minds.  Mr.  iHzon  oen- 
eeives  he  has  advanced  an  irresistwle  argument  en  his  side,  whsn 
he  puts  a  case  to  Lord  Campbell,  and  asks  him  whether,  if  stUl  at 
-^e  bar,  he  would  not  act  in  the  prosecution  of  a  man  for  high 
treason,  even  although  that  man  might  have  formerly  been  a  otieat 

'  of  his,  and  had  in  that  capacity  paid  nim  large  fees  P  Lord  Oaaipbell 

'"  might  or  might  not  so  act,  for  aught  we  know  or  caee ;  but  of  thiawe 
are  assured,  that  his  lordship  would  feel  it  more  oonostent  with  his 
professional  honour,  and  more  in  accordance  with  his  private  feeliags 
to  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  such  a  preseeution.  A  banrtster 
of  the  present  day,  with  any  pretensions  to  professional  honour,  or 
any  shadow  of  a  reputation,  would  decline  a  biief  ammintt  an.  old 
elient,  when  he  did  not  feel  warranted,  on  personal  grounds,  to 
act  for  him.  But  in  reality  there  is  no  analogy  whatever,  between 
the  case  under  consideration,  and  tiiat  attempted  to  be  put  b^ 
Mr.  Dixon.  Bacon's  conduct  is  to  be  tried  upon  its  own  merits ;  if 
it  was  wrong,  no  amount  of  wrong  doing  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Campbell,  or  any  other  lawj[er,  could  prove  it  to  be  right ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  right,  no  accumulation  of  evidence  ftom 
Lord  Campbeirs  proceedings  in  similar  oases  could  make  it  more  ao. 
But  this  would  have  been  a  sorry  defence,  if  it  was  the  only  one 
which  Mr.  Dixon  could  advance  for  his  "  idol."  **  Baeon  owed  more 
to  the  Queen  than  to  Essex, — argues  our  author* — and  therefore  he 
did  well  in  choosing  her  instead  of  the  fallen  Earl ;  the  star  of  the 
Earl's  popularity  at  Court  had  set,  and,  therefore,  the  lawyer,  thirsting 

'for  place  and  preferment,  was  right  not  to  nm  the  risk  of  marring  his 
own  advancement  to  power,  by  showing  any  favour  for  the  de« 
throned  favourite."  What  a  strange  world  this  would  be,  if  Mr. 
Dixon's  principles  were  accepted  in  it  as  genuine!     They  are  not, 

•however,  altogether  new  in  relation  to  this  very  subieot.    Mir. 

•  Montagu  advanced  them  in  his  work,  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  Lord  Macaulay's  apologising  for  doing  any  thing  more  in  refutatioQ 

•of 'them,  than  <*  simply  stating- them.*'    Let^ua,  nowewr,  fbra 
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ment  examine  the  evidence  on  the  point.    To  whom  did  Bacon 
.really  owe  more — the  Queen,  or  Essex — ^hia  SoTereign,  or  his 
**  ^ionfP  The  former  certainly  conferred  upon  him  an  office  witkout 
emolument ;  the  latter  gare  liia  brother  aod  himself  employment  ifi 
iu8  aervice,  when  employment  of  aome  kind  waa  to  them  a  matter 
of  abaolute  necessity.    She  had  rewarded  his  claims  on  the  score  of 
merit,  and  family  connections,  by  keeping  him  many  years  in  a 
ipotition  of  obsetirity  in  his  profession,  when  she  might  as  easily 
Aave  promoted  kim.    Me  had  done  all  in  his  power,  eren  at  the 
4Uberiace  of  his  own  popularity  at  Court,  to  gain  for  him  prefermeilt 
in  publiG,  and  happmeas  in  domestic  Kfe.    The  Sovereign  had  ap- 
|K>inWd  him  to  a  reTersionary  office,  which  did  not  bring  him  one 
«hiliiog  of  income  for  twenty  years  after  his  appomtment  to  it.    The 
"*  aUent"  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  piece  of  land,  sold  afterwards 
ibr  £ljS00i  and.  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  told  that  Franoift 
BeuBBTk  owed  more  gratitude  to  the  Queen  than  to  Essex,  because 
«be  had' been  more  kind  to  him  1    She  gave  to  him  "  of  her  abun* 
<Uuiee," — he  gave  him  "all  that  he  had."    But,  sa3r8  Mr.  Dixon, 
£asex-had  amised  the  fnendahip  of  Bitcon,  and,  therefore,  no  argii- 
Bient  can  be  raised  against  the  advocate  on  the  score  of  gratitude, 
aiAee  that  was  forfeited  by  the  Earl's  oooduet.    Mr.  Dixon,  how- 
ever, forgets  that  he  has,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  laboured  hard  to 
-prove  tlmt  friendekip  never  existed  between  the  two ;  t^t  their 
relatiooship  was  purely  a  busmesd  one— that  of  a  client,  and  hk 
iejpil  adviser.    Since,  then,  friendship,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
«f  the  term,  never — according  to  Mr.  Dixon — subsisted  between 
jthem,  it  is  difficnlt  to  see  how  it  ooold  have  been  abused  l^  the 
:Barl. 

But  passing  on,  we  next  meet  with  a  most  specious  statement, 
which  we  almost  imagine  has  dropped,  throuffh  some  mistake  at 
the  printer's,  out  of  "  Dens  Theology,"  into  *'  Tne  Personal  History 
of  Lord  Bacon."  It  is,  in  substance,  that  as  the  philosopher  intended 
to  iMe  power  when  attained  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  he  was 
instified  in  not  sacrificing  his  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  power. 
JLst  us  illustrate  this  principle^  As  John  Sadleir  might  nave  intended 
to  use  the  wealth  oflreland,  when  secured,  for  the  general  benefit 
<af  mankind,  he  was  justified  in  forging  deeds,  oookinjgr  bank 
aeoounts,  getting  rid  of  a  few  troublesome  directors,  and  doing  any 
other  extraordinary  and  dishonest  act,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  would 
gain  his  object,  and  secure  the  wealth  !  One  would  reailv  imagine 
mat  Mr.  Dixon  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Liguort,  and  not 
in  the  school  of  Baconian  reasoning,  when  he  lays  down  such  a 
propoeition  as  this.  It  is  in  truth,  nothing  but  an  elaborate  copy 
of  tne  old  satanic  principle,  that  "  the  end  justifies  tiie  means  " — a 
principle  which  finds  no  place  in  the  breast  of  any  man  who  professes 
to  be  giuded  by  the  dietates  of  right  reason,  or  of  true  religion. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  Mr.  Dixon  to  remember  that  man's  duty 
is  dear  and  well  defined ; — as  results  are  to  him  in  the  majority  of 
oaaea  a  aealed  book,  his  course  of  procedure  is  to  be  shaped  •  by  prin« 
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eiples  which  exxuumte  from  the  word  of  One  who  never  errs,  and 
wno  requiret  us  under  aJl  circumstances  "  to  walk  worthy  of  the 
Tocation  by  which  we  are  called  P"  Was  Bacon's  conduct  ohane- 
terixed  by  this  P    We  unhesitatingly  answer,  No. 

Essex  has  expiated  his  fault  ui>on  the  scaffold ;  and  popular  feeling 
runs  high  against  not  only  the  judges  who  had  tried,  the  lawyers 
who  h^l  prosecuted,  and  the  *' legal  adviser"  who  had  deserted 
him,  but  even  against  the  Queen  herself.  To  turn  the  tide  of 
popular  feeling,  to  create  a  kind  of  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  it 
was  deemed  desirable  by  the  Sovereign  to  have  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  issued,  in  which  the  departed  Earl  shouldT  be  punted 
so  olack  and  terrible,  that  her  act  would  appear  to  have  oeen  in 
reality  one  characterised  more  by  mercy  for  ner  subjects  than  by 
cruelty  to  the  favourite.  Accordingly,  such  a  document  is  prepared 
and  printed — ^its  pages  teem  with  viUfioations  of  the  life  and  eha- 
xacter  of  the  Earl—his  early  career  is  pictured  as  the  opening  dawn 
of  a  traitorous  and  a  rebellious  life,  and  his  most  trivial  private 
actions  are  paraded  before  the  reader's  mind  as  overt  acts  of  treaeon 
against  the  throne.  Mr.  Dixon  gives  us  no  information  as  to  this 
pamphlet ;  he  never  once  notices  even  its  existence ;  he  is,  from 
beginning  to  end  of  his  work,  silent  as  the  grave  about  it !  Why, 
think  you,  reader,  has  he  thus  acted  P  For  no  other  reason  that 
we  can  divine»  except  <hat  FsiHcis  Bacok  was  the  writer  of  it! 
It  would  have  puzzled  Mr.  Dixon  to  prove  that  to  become  a 
pamphleteer  against  the  departed  Earl,  even  at  the  request  of  a 
Queen,  was  part  of  the  duty  which,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  loyal  subject. 
Bacon  was  lK>und  in  etiquette  and  in  honour  to  perform ;  and,  ^re> 
fore,  the  difficultyis  0ot  rid  of  by  making  no  reference  whatever  to^ 
ihe  document !  We  snould  not  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon — who  has 
in  his  work  displayed  so  much  painstsiking,  and  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  subject — was  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  pamphlet  as  we  have  mentioned. 

It  has  been  said  by  Lord  Campbell,  that  much  resentment  was 
felt  at  the  time  of  the  trial  against  Bacon  for  his  part  in  the  affair. 
Mr.  Dixon  denies  that  statement,  and  in  support  of  his  opinion 
refers  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Parliament,  which  met  subsequent  to 
the  trial.  Bacon  had  been  actually  returned  bv  two  different  oon- 
stituencies,  Ipswich  and  St.  Albans.  We  think  that  fact,  however, 
supports,  rather  than  contradicts.  Lord  Campbell's  opinion,  because 
it  appears  to  shew  that  the  resentment  against  Bacon  in  the  metrth 
polis,  where  of  course,  if  existing,  it  would  rage  most,  was  so  great, 
that  Middlesex,  his  former  constituency,  refused  to  have  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  go  elsewhere  for  his  return. 

In  the  course  of  events  Elizabeth  died,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  England  by  James.  To  him  Bacon  at  once  made  court, 
even  before  he  reached  London,  and  secured  the  renewal  of  his 
honorary  appointment  of  Counsel  Extraordinary  to  the  Crown. 
On  the  day  of  the  coronation.  Bacon,  with  some  hundreds  of  others,, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  very  shortly  afterwards. 
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we  find  him  marrying  a  Miss  Alice  Bamliam.  Before  many  weeki 
liad  elapsed  after  the  arriyal  of  the  Court  in  London,  Baoon  began 
to  disooyer  that  the  sympathies  of  the  King  were  in  fayour  of 
Essex  and  the  members  of  his  family.  Such  being  the  ease,  he 
aatnrally  thought  that  the  part  he  had  himself  taken  against  the  late 
Sari  would  not  reoommena  him  much  to  James  phould  a  yacancy 
^Mxmr;  and,  therefore,  he  speedil]^  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  The 
mology  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  certain  imputations  concerning 
ioe  late  Earl  of  Essex."  As  Bacon's  conduct,  if  right,  needed  no 
apology  whateyer,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  that  Mr.  Dixon, 
in  his  work,  will  be  able  to  brand  this  document  as  a  forgery. 
Howeyer,  he  does  not  yenture  on  such  an  assertion,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  free  to  belieye  that  that  "  apology  "  was  published  by 
Baoon  in  the  hope  of  "  retrieying  his  error,"  and  of  reinstatmg 
himself  in  the  eittimation  of  the  public,  from  which  his  base  ingra- 
titude to  the  Earl  had  then  dethroned  him.  It  seems,  too,  an 
tbdditional  fact  in  support  of  Lord  Campbell's  obseryation,  that 
popular  feeling  was  strong  against  Bacon  at  the  time,  when  we 
find  that  Baoon  himself  felt  the  necessity  of  such  a  publication  as 
this  emanating  from  him. 

Does  it  not  appear  strange  to  Mr.  Dixon,  and  those  who  think 
with  him  on  the  subject,  that  Francis  Bacon  felt  no  difficulty  what- 
•erer  in  acting  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  as  we  would  haye 
wished  him  to  act  on  that  of  Essex  P  Although  Counsel  Extraor- 
dinary for  the  Xing  he  neyer  spoke  at  all  on  Baleigh's  trial.  Will 
not  Mr.  Dixon  inform  us  under  what  circumstances  his  "  idol's " 
loyalty  and  professional  etimiette — so  keen  and  sensitiye  in  1601 — 
had  fallen  asleep,  when  Sir  Walter  occupied  the  place  which  Essex 
liadfiUedP 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1607,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  nominated 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  six  years  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Attorney-General.  In  the  latter  cspacity  he  prosecuted 
•Oliyer  St.  John,  for  publishing  a  libel  on  the  King  in  reference  to 
the  levying  of  beneyolences  throughout  the  country,  and  we  are 
faAp]>y  to  be  able  on  this  point  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  in  his 
opmion,  that  on  that  prosecution  Bacon  did  not  in  fact  argue  in 
fayour  of  beneyolences  at  all,  simply  because  the  question  at  issue 
was  not  whether  sach  a  mode  of  raising  money  was  or  was 
not  lawful ;  but  whether  a  certain  document  written  by  the  pri- 
-floner  was  or  was  not  a  libel  on  the  Soyereign. 

We  then  come  to  the  prosecntion  of  Mr.  Peacbem,  and  in  that  case 
also  we  gladly  accord  to  Mr.  Dixon  our  thanks,  because  he  has,  by 
much  trouble  and  research,  shown  that  Peachem  was  not  in  truth  the 
simple,  guileless  clergyman  eyery  other  writer  has  pictured  him ; 
but  was  a  disgraced  minister,  who,  at  the  time  of  bis  arrest,  unon 
the  charge  of  uttering  treason,  was  suffering  punishment  for  anouier 
offence  against  the  laws  of  his  country.  But  there  are  two  features 
-of  this  case  which  Mr.  Dixon  has,  we  think,  failed  to  clear  up,  and 
these  are,  the  endeayour  to  sway  the  Judges  in  their  decision  on 
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t)ie  poitt^  before  the  tml,  and  the  safcjeetms  of  iJie  prieoiier  tv 
torture  for  the  piupose  of  extrecting  a  eooleesioii  of  guilt. firon- 
hixn«  Our  author  says  both  allegation*  are  no  doubt  tnie^  b«t  aa 
both  proceedings  were  according  to  the  oafitom  of  the  tinMB^ 
Baoon  is  not  to  be  considered  cnsiinal  in  regard  to  hia  adoplieft 
of  them  in  this  case.  This  waa  ur^ed  bj  Mr.  Montagu,  too,  am^ 
Macaular  demanded  any  precedent  in  history  for  soch  an  allega»»' 
tion.  Montagu  gave  none,  but  what  he  omitted  Dixon  undeitakea: 
to  supply ;  aiui  a  case  is  now  eited  in  which  a  pvisourr,  hayiog  been 
abready  condemned  by  the  eoclesiastical  law,  was  handed  over  t^ 
the  civil  power,  and  a  consultation  was  held  among  the  Judges  aa* 
to  whether  the  King  oould,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  have  him 
executed  without  trial  under  the  civil  law  also.  This  is  the  only 
authority  which  Mr.  Dixon  feels  it  necessary  to  cite  in  support  of 
the  first  point  we  have  mentioned,  and  it  recrnires  but  little  eonei* 
deration  to  enable  us  to  see  that,  in  reality,  tnat  case  is  no  authonty 
whatever  for  the  prineiple  Mr.  Dixon  wisnes  to  establish  by  it»  Ija 
it  tiie  p'isoner  had  been  tried  by  one  tribunal,  found  guuty,  asd 
condenmed,  and  the  consultation  was  as  to  whether  it  was  necea* 
sary  to  subiect  him  to  a  second  trial  before  a  different  court  for 
the  same  offence,  ere  punishment  could  legolly  be  inflicted  on  him^ 
In  Peachem's  case,  though,  the  prisoner  had  never  been  tried  at  all 
for  the  offence,  before  any  tribunal,  and  therein,  in  our  opinioa,  hem- 
the  whole  difference  of  the  matter.  As  Mr.  Dixon  rests  his  oaae 
on  that  authority  alone,  we  are  bound  to  assume  it  is  the  strongest, 
in  his  favour  which  his  deep  researdi  has  furnished  him  with,  and 
after  all  it  just  leaves  the  question  on  the  narrow  platform  on  whklft 
Mshoaulay  placed  it.  Then,  as  to  the  torture,  Mr.  Dixon  ears  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  age.  If  so,  it  seems  hard  to  account  for 
Iiord  Burleigh,  twenty  years  before  Peachem's  time,  publishing 
an  apology  ior  having  occasionally  employed  the  nbec>  and  ror 
SUaabeth  having  issuM  a  special  order  forlndding  torture  on  any 
pretenee.  These  are  points  which  Mr.  Dixon  may  deal  with  in  a 
seeond  edition  of  hia  able  work.  We  are  not  quite  clear  that  in 
criminal  cases  the  use  of  torture  was  altogether  abolished  at  1^ 
time;  so  we  advance  those  considerations  rather  as  dtfBoidtiesv 
which  Mr.  Dixon  has  still  to  remove,  i&an  as  arguments  he  has  ti> 
combat* 

We  must,  however,  hasten  on  to  the  last  charge  made  agaonat' 
Bacon  bv  historians  and  essayists,  and  examine  Mr.  Dixon's  attempt 
at  its  refutation. 

In  Mareh,  1617,  Bacon  was  made  Lord  Sleeper  of  Sng^ncd,  and 
in  January,  1618,  had  the  proud  gratification  of  signing  hinaadr 
Lovd  Ghamsellor  of  the  reabn.  A  few  months  afler  be  waa  raaaed 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Verulamv  and: in  January, 
1621,  was  created  Viseount  St.  Allrams.  The  Kin^  requiriiw  8up» 
pUes>  the  Chancellor  reoommended  the  summomng  of  a  Psriia- 
ment,  which  aoeordingly  met  on  the  SOUi  of  January,  and,  strange- 
proceeding  f  almost  the  first  aet  of  th»  assembled  Commons  was  to^ 
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doBBiod  the  impeBfllime&t  <^  the  Lord  Chanc^^DoT  for  bribery  ax^' 
copruptiOB  in  wa.  ji&dicial  oaMoity !    This  demand  asMimed  gvnitu 
a  character  ere  long,  that  Bacon,  while  absent  from  the  HoBfla. 
tliMNi^hillB0flat.«eiii  a^mes^age  to  the  Lordly  askiag  tune  to  prepsre 
huidMenoei  which  was  at  anoe  granted,  uid  mean  whale  ]?arliament>  i 
WBBAdJotamed  till  April.    In  the  interim  the  Chancellor  wrote  to; 
tWSing,  and  to  the  favourite^  Buckin^ham^  to  fxoimst  hinxi  event 
writuM^  .to  the  former  thus : — **  and  for  the  briberies  md  gifta  wheve* 
with  I  am  oharsed,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I 
hc»pe  I  shall  not  oe  found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  4>f  a  corrupt 
heart  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice. 
However,  I  may  be  frail,  aad  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times." 
I^Bitiier  the  King  nor  Buckingham,  however,  felt  justiEedin  inter- 
fering, to  save  the  Chancellor,  and,  therefore,  when  Parliament  s^aii^ 
assembled,  the  isarpeaohment  was  proceeded  with,  and  its  charges 
pvoi^  by  the  evioence  of  suitors  m  the  Court  over  which  Ba^N¥< 
had  for  so  brief  a  period  presided.     Oa  the  i^lst  of  April,  whilo^' 
the  inveeti^ptk>&  was  yet  pending,  the  Chancellor  sent  a  letter- 1^. 
theHoBserUi  fact  ackBowiedginghis  guilt,  though  in  general  termB.^. 
The  Lerdsr  n<>li  satisfied  with  this,  sent  to  him,  requiring  him  t^ 
give  spieeifiio  answ^n  to  each  of  the  charges  brought  against  kim  ^ 
amd  on  the  30th  of  the' month  he  sent  to  the  HouBo  a  sealed  reply r' 
iHbdeh)  ob  being  opened,  was  found  to  be  entitled^  "  The  confession 
aad  humble  suoanssioci  of  me^  the  Lord  CbaaccUor,"  and  in  it  hi» 
Xjordship  said,  "  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  aoh- 
gwi^hf'ff  eorrupiw^  cmd  do  renounce  all  dtfenoe,  and  pui  vMfW^ 

r%  tie  grace  and  mercy  ijf  yowr  Lordskvpe'*    This  was  aceepjbed, 
great  seal  taken  from  lum^  and  on  the  3rd  of  Mi^,  .1621,  sen- 
t6ikt<^  of  dsfrradatiea  passed  upon  him. 

It  is  ur^d  by  Mr.  Dixon,  that  notwithstanding  evidenccy  aB«l 
Lord  Baeon'»  own.  confessions  of  guilt  on  t^iese  charts  of  bribery 
and  coismption,  we  are  not  to  hold  him  guilty  of  aBything  iiiK^ 
proper,  because,  indeed,  the  sums  proved  to  have  been  paid  to 
nim  were  in  reality  tl)»  cv»t6maiT  and  legitimate  fees^  forming  a6-» 
tbBli-  time,  sftid  long  tfabsequently,  the  iBBia  porfci€ii  of'  a>  1^1 
Citfliie^lor^'incomB*    The  argument  ma^  be  ingeniotis^  bwt  it-  k 
sQSgnis4y  swuii^  £tv  if  suoh  were  the  case,  it  is  hardtdfimBglBBw^uit 
difficulty  Bacon  would  have  had  in  clearing  himself  frOBi  any  ipi^t 
in  tfaB  ]iiBtt«r;  «Br  whati  hesitatiiMi  eitiiier  the  £tn^  or  Bvu^inniBBi 
wQvldhBTe  had. is  coBtiuBing.  to  ImmI  bdm  their  indmene^  and aido 
If  it'Waathe-  custom  of  the  Court,  over  whieh  Lord  Bacou  pte^ 
sidBdy  that  thosolasf  enes  should  be  received^  why  should  he  have 
plsBded  guillr  t^a;  cSttiBal  cbax^e  founded  ob  it  al6ne  P    If  cob** 
seiBBAa'^ told  him  thati  his  reception  of  these  m<ttiefr  wae  simplgf' 
a'rovliBe'dittjrof  his  offibe,  and  a  privilege  aeeoided»to  him  by* 
cBstom  and  by  piMfcenl/ why  shoidd  he  have  briaded  •  hie  owti  name' 
with  SBch  B  foal  aBpsrsioB  as  is  eontaiaed  in  hi»  "  CoBlbssion.  and 
bBBibl*  subdussiott'*?    It  seems  to  bo  hoping  agaiaat -hope  for' 
Mr.  DisBB  to  thiBk> that;  ilk. the  faee  of- all  thia  aeeuBiBkled -  evi» - 
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dence,  capped  by  Baoon*ii  own  admissions,  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  ClianceJlor  was  not  guilty  of  anything  improper  in  what 
he  did. 

We  hare,  therefore,  not  been  induced  to  alter  otir  opinion  of  Loid 
Bacon  as  a  public  man  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Dixon's  able  work. 
We  sat  down  to  it  with  the  hope  that  the  new  evidence  which  Mr. 
Dixon  claimed  the  credit  of  placmg  now,  for  the  first  time,  before  the 
public  eye,  would  enable  us  to  dismiss  all  our  preyiously  formed 
opinions  about  the  man's  character ;  we  arise  from  its  consideration, 
however,  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  justice  of  the 
estimate  already  formed  of  Francis  Bacon  by  Pope  and  Hallam, 
Campbell  and  Macaulay.  In  all  that  relates  to  Bacon's  states- 
manuke  powers,  philosophical  ability,  mental  culture,  and  intd- 
lectual  capacity,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  in  the  main;  as  an 
essayist,  we  pnze  him ;  as  a  speaker,  we  admire  him ;  as  an  advo> 
cate  of  legal  reform,  we  applaud  him ;  but  as  a  man  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  he  was  guilty  of  base  ingratitude  towards  Essex  as  a 
iriend,  unprofessionid  conduct  towards  him  as  a  former  client,  and 
cruelty  towards  him  as  a  fallen  man.  We  defy  any  one — except 
perhaps  Mr.  Dixon — ^to  read  Bacon's  letters,  aetaiied  so  largely 
in  Lord  Campbell's  work,  soliciting  place  and  preferment,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of  them  was  possessed  of 
a  meanness  of  spirit  and  a  selfishness  of  character,  unworthy  of 
one  for  whom  such  claims  haye  been  made  by  Messrs.  Montagu 
and  Dixon. 

We  willingly  accord  to  Mr.  Dixon  our  best  thanks  for  the  great 
labour  he  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  his  work. 
As  we  have  already  stated,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  tone  of  his 
writing ;  and  we  hope  we  have  shown  that  in  not  agreeing  with 
him  in  his  opinions,  we  have  at  least  some  reason  for  ranginff 
ourselves  on  the  side  opposite  tiiat  to  which  he  has — to  our  mina, 
blindly — ^pledged  himseu:  G.  H.  S. 

Bible  Months;   or^  The  Seasons  in  Palestine,  as  lUustraiiwe  tf 
Scripture,    By  William  H.  Gbosbb,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  Author  of  "  Illustrative  Teaching ;"  "  The  Teacher ; 
his  Books,"  &o.    London :  Sunday  School  IJmon,  56  Old  Bailey, 
E.C.    1860. 

It  is  pleasing  to  notice  the  attention  which  is  now  being  giyen  by 
the  religious  instructors  of  the  young  to  the  geography  and  natursl 
history  of  Palestine,  because  whatever  renders  that  countiy  no  lon^r 
terra  incognita,  will  add  attractiveness  and  force  to  many  a  scnp* 
tural  lesson.  Mr.  Ghroser  is  an  earnest  and  intelligent  teacher,  and 
has  already  done  much  to  stimulate  anddireot  the  enorts  of  his  fellow- 
labourers.  The  work  he  now  presents  to  them  on  *'  Bible  Montiw  " 
is  a  carefully  prepared  and  an  mterestingly  written  treatise  on  "  The 
Seasons  in  Palestine,"  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  ^e  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  especially  to  suoh  as  have  not  ready  access  to 
jaore  daborate  and  expensive  volumes  on  Biblical  illustration. 
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HAVE  TBE  BISHOPS  AND  CLERGY  ACTED  JUSTIFIABLY  IN  THE 
COURSE  THEY  HAVE  ADOPTED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  "ES- 
SAYS AND  REVIEWS  r 


AFFXBMATITE. 

Ttn  doctrines  uogbt  in  the  "  Esmjs 
ttod  Reiiews/'  acoonting  to  the  com- 
mon-MDse  yiew  of  them,  are  utterly 
sabTeraiveof  trae  Chriatiiinity;  there- 
fore the/  have  jnatlj  merited  the 
QBqoalified  condemnation  the/  hare 
rrtoeUed  from  all  clergymen. — Alpha. 

Trae  chritttianity  most  stand  or  fall 
lath  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Soripttures.  The  **  Essays  and  Re- 
▼iewB**  advocate  a  rationalistic  reception 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  treatment  they  hare  re- 
«eiTed  from  the  bishops  and  clerfcy. — J. 

Religion  has  for  its  surest  fonodation 
tlie  salTEtion  of  the  sinner  by  a  Tica- 
rioiis  sacri6ce.  That  which  makes 
th«  atonement  a  myth,  or  an  ideal 
fiction,  is  antngonistic  to  the  religion  of 
Christ.  The  bishops  and  clergy  being 
the  conserrators  of  trae  doctrine  and 
correct  discipline  in  the  charch,  as 
established  by  law,  are  jnstified  in 
examining  the  pablic  opinions  of  indi- 
Tidnal  derymen,  and  if  fonnd  to  be 
cnroneoas,  in  condemning  those  opinions, 
juid  oenharing  their  authors.  Further, 
we  incline  to  believe  the  diocesan  is 
justified  in  depriving  the  refractory  or 
erroneous  teacher  of  his  ecclesiastical 
office  and  poeition.  The  **  Essays  and 
Reviews'*  teach  the  atonement  to  be 
«  mythical  history,  in  its  religious 
aspect,  having  only  an  ideal  existence. 
This  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church;  therefore  the 
bishopa  are  iostified,  in  the  severest 
measures  with  which  they  have  or  can, 
punish  the  authors  of  the  **  Essays  and 
Reviews.** — Lxx. 

Philoeophy,  history,  and  man's  in- 
ward experience,  prove  Christianity  a 
Aiet,  and  confirm  the  burden  of  revela- 


tion as  a  solemn  truth;  therefore  who- 
ever questions  the  fact,  or  impugns  the 
truth,  are  worthy  of  universal  appro- 
brium. — In  Mbub  Sano. 

Chrihtianity,  revelation,  and  the 
moral  progress  of  mankind,  are  special 
objects  of  care  to  the  Almighty;  there- 
fore the  bishops  and  clergy  are  dis- 
charging a  duty  to  God  and  man  by  their 
conduct  towards  **  Essays  and  Reviews," 
which  are  a  diagnce  to  man,  and  a 
dishonour  to  God. — Via. 

Historical,  scientific,  or  idealistic 
speculations,  suggestions,  or  hypotheses, 
can  be  by  no  means  subversive  of  that 
one  fact — Christ  Jesus  crucified  for 
sinners;— and  whatever  contradicts  this 
must  be  banished  from  the  region  of 
common  sense  and  reason. — Vox  Po- 

PDLI. 

Germanisms  exploded  long  rince, 
dished  up  by  English  speculators,  are 
worthy  of  the  reprobation  of  all  thinking 
men;  therefore  the  heads  of  the  church 
have  done  rightly  in  exposing  their  evil 
tendency,  in  denouncing  their  untruth- 
fulness, and  warning  the  people  of 
England  against  them.— Prudjuitia. 

The  bishops  and  clergy,  as  the 
anthorixed  teachers  of  the  million, 
holding  the  high  position  they  do  in 
the  church  and  the  world,  are  justified 
in  condemning  error,  and  guarding 
their  charge  from  its  consequent  evils. 
— D.  M. 

The  "Essays  and  Reviews"  being 
burdened  with  errors  of  faith,  doctrine, 
and  philosophy,  worn  out  and  discarded 
in  Germany,  and  this  being  known  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  they  are  fully 
justified  in  reprobating  the  work  and 
its  authors  as  unworthy  of  the  thought 
or  attention  of  Englbh  readers  and 
thinkers. — Dblta. 
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What  a  mighty  iDstrument  for  good 
or  evil  is  man!  Great  and  wonderful 
an  hiB  worko.  Rapid  are  the  aA^ 
yaDees  of  civiHutioD,  manrelloas  in  its 
effiBCte,  but — '*lbere  lives  and  works 
a  aonl  in  all  things,  and  that  sonl  is 
GikL"  Ho««ver  vast  the  intellect 'of 
man;  there  is  a  limit  beyond  v^idt 
he  csnnot  pass;  things  that  he  is 
powerless  to  explain,  even  as  a  child 
in  the  hands  of  its  Creator.  '^  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thon  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor 
whither  it  gpethJ*  Dr.  Temple  and 
his  colleagues  may  write  essays  to 
prove  this  and  disprove  the  other, 
r^arding  the  Word  of  God,  without 
bnng  one  whit  nearer  their  object,  for — 

'*  Hew  unHka  the'  eoDiplex  wwka  of 
man. 
Heaven^  easy,  artless,  uninaambend 
plan!" 

They  may  live  to  find  themsehrea  en- 
tangjcd  in  the  net  which  they  have 
woven,  and  be  lost  amid  the  errors  of 
infidelity;  like  the  story  of  the  ancient 
philoeopber,  who,  when  be  could  not  db- 
oover  the  cause  of  the  tides,  threw  bimitelf 
into  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  periahed. 
The  course  the  clergy  have  tiiken  re- 
garding these  "Essays,"  ia  the  only 
one  oontistent  with  their  poution. 
They  have  shown  a  bold  front  to  the 
tiaitor  who  jfet  moves  within  their 
midsL  They  have  proclaimed  to  the 
world  their  dissent  from  the  principles 
and  theories  enanciated  in  the  **  Es- 
says,** as  antagonistic  to  the  doctrine 
whloh  they  teach,  and  which  we  ffom> 
our  childhood  have  been  taught  to 
bdieve.— & 

So  far  at  thej^  havegoM^  the  bishops 
and  clergy  have  acted  justifiably  in  the 
coarse  they  have  adopted  in  raference 
t6  the  "  EiBsays  and  Reviews."  It 
would  have  been  a  fearful  sign  bad 
aiieb  a  book  been  published  without 
any  pretest  against  It  from  the  bishops 
and  clergy.  If  the  bishops  or  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cantexbuxy  have  the  power 
to  excom  unicate  such  clergymen,  aa 


Bowland  Williams  and  Baden  Powell; 
that  power  ought  at  once  to  be  exerted; 
but  if  neither  they  nor  any  legal  tri- 
huna]  possess  such  a  power,  the  absence 
of.  it  is  cause  for  great  regret.  Such 
clergymen  as  the  above-named  are  dis- 
honest men-,  as  U»ey  well-  know-  that 
many  sentiments  whicAi  they  htfw  ad- 
vsnoed  in  **  Essays*  and  Bmrfews,"'affe 
directly  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  articles  which  they  baso 
signed,  yet  they  continue  to  be  menben 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  take 
her  emoluments,  while  they  give  good 
cause  to  the  infidel  to  bmnd  her  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epitheta,— thus 
becoming  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
church  on  whose  endowmenta  they 
fatten,  instead  of  honestly  seceding.firoBa 
her  communion,  aad  leMnqnishing  those 
endowments.  With  the  greateat  pio^ 
priety,  the  words  of  Hallum  respeeting 
Grotins,  may  be  applied  to  them,  viz.:— 
"  His  aim  was  to  search  for  subtle  in- 
terpretatioaa,  by  which  he  might  proliMB 
to  believe  the  worda  of  the  cbaxcba. 
though  conscious  that  his  senae  waa 
not  that  of  the  imposers.  It  is  needlesa' 
to  say  that  this  is  not  very  ingennons*'' 
Our  valuable  and  highly-esteemed, 
friend,  Mr.  Keil,  has  well  remarked:— 
*'  Were  we  not  assured  by  actual  pub- 
lication of  the  &ot  in  the  table  of  eea- 
tents  of  this  work,  we  wouhl  have  some 
difficulty  in  believing  thit  it  waa 
written-  by  a  *  minister  of  the  goap^  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  Its  whole 
tone,  form  of  statement,  and  aifu- 
ments,  as  well  as  evident  beariagi,  is, 
to  aU  appearance,  less  rational  thsa 
sceptical."  Thereibre  the  bishops  and 
clergy  have  acted  justifiably  in  tha 
courBo  they  have  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  **  Estoays  and  Bevievrs."— S.  & 

Hen  cultivate  and  develope  their 
intellects  for  innumerable  objects.  The 
wonders  of  science  are  explored;  the 
depths  of '  philosophy  revealed;  the 
grandeur  of  art  realized;  speeuIatiTe 
industry  and  diligent  researoii  ofleo* 
draw  aside  the  veil  which  nofb!&  nsir 
wonders  that  lead  the  mind  into  wa|» 
'hitherto  imtrsoeable  «iid  obsoon;  bot^ 
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tluologjr  ir  tfca  qviokMUid  on  which 
nun  J  »  Bohlo  and  gifted  bouI  has  been 
wreek«d,  hecdlats  of  the  limits  in  whiieh 
bis  mind  moves.  Cftreleas  of  the  oeo* 
sequuieea,  he  eodeftTMin  t»  look  into 
infinity.  Donhts,  becuue  God  creates 
that  which  his  finite  mind  cannot  oom^ 
pnhend;  whieh  hia  feeble  intellaot 
would  radnco  to  reason,  when  his  know« 
ledee  ia  powerlees  to  explain  the 
mystcriss  of  the  Gnat  Unseea«  The 
'*  Essays  and  Reviews"  are  an  illos* 
tratieo  of  tfaia.  The  authors,  men  of 
mighty  intelleet,  concentrating  the 
wImU  of  their  learning  Into  a  foens,  to 
pmTs  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  of 
inspiration — only  the  rteord — not  the 
divme  revelation  itself;  that  its  writers 
received  no  help  from  on  higb,  but 
were  left  dependent  npon  their  natural 
faculties;  and  that  miracles  were  not 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature;— 
striking  at  the  root  of  Christianity; 
erecting  the  standard  of  umsk  e^al 
with  God;  able  to  criticise  and  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  works  of 
the  Almighty.  The  clergy  have  done 
that  whi<^  all  true  ProtcaUints  approvsi 
— they  have  entered  their  solemn  pro- 
teat  against  the  writinga  of  the  seveu 
essayists.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  great  body  of  church  ministers  hokl 
no  such  faUe  and  pemioious  opinions; 
that  thsy  are  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
truth,  still  teaching  the  gospel  as  given 
ua  in  God's  book,  the  Bible,  unadul- 
terated by  the  learning  or  wickedness 
of  man— W. 

I  consider  the  mode  which  hss  been 
adopted  quite  justifiable.  The  "  Essays 
and  Beviews'*  have  been  carefully  perused 
by  me,  and  I  think  that  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  as  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  ol'  £nglaad,  were  in  duty  bonnd 
to  protest  against  the  views  therein  con- 
tained. It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
enter  into  discussion  on  the  variona 
questions,  and  ■  it  is  not  alwajrs  neces- 
sary to  pruve^  in  detail^  the  erron 
which  men  may  fall  into^  aa  such  a 
comae'  would  involve  continual  and  use- 
lasa  disputes.  It  would,  also,  be  an 
unwise  precedent  to  enter  fully  into  aign- 


mentaoo  mees  fanoifid  aadimi^native 
views;  because  there  aie  men  who  would 
often  express  hsp-haiard  eentimeata  if  ■ 
they  thought  they  should  obtain  noto^ 
riety  from  their  aayings  being  publicly 
disenssed.  whereas,  letting  '*  them  alone 
in  their  gloiy"  would  soon  silence  theBi.i 
— B.D.B. 

In  the  Thirtymae  Articles  there.are ' 
set  down  certain  doctrines  to  which  all 
priests  in  the  Church  of  Boglaad  haise 
to  subscribe  before  they  are  permitted 
to  preach,  or  perform  any  pnUic  rite  or 
ceremony  in  that  churoh.    Now,  wkmt* 
ever  may  be  oar  opinions  in  respsot  te 
the  truth  or  error  of  the  book,  all  ase- 
Bgreed  that  the  doctrines  taught  in  that' 
book  are  at  variance  with  the  doctrinea> 
set  down  in   the  Book  of   Common 
Prayer;  therefiwe  the  bishops  ave  psr> 
fectly  justified  in  the  course  they  hcve 
taken  in  reference  to  this  book,  the 
authors  of  which  have  given   to  the 
world  a  theological  doetrino  dianeiri- 
caliy  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
choocb  to  which  they  have  swem,  in  the 
most  solenm  manner,  allegiance,  and 
from  which  they  aie  receiving  largs 
salaries  for  prsaefaing  and    teaching,  t 
that  doctrine  which  they  an  actually 
attemptiBg  to  overthrow.— T.  W.  B. 

In  the  now  much  talked  of  and  nmsh 
read  "  Essays  acd  Beviews,"  nothing  ia 
urged  againat  the  fundamental  trutha ' 
of  Christianity  which  haa  not  been  kag. 
ago  thoroughly  sifted  and  set  aside**. 
But  the  fact  of  sceptical  opinions  beiag 
boldly  put  forth  by  those  within  the 
very  pale  of  the  chnich,  nay,  not  only 
so,  but  by  those  who  are  ezpeoted  to  b» 
among  her  chief  pillan  and  her  moa^- 
ardent  defenders,  haa  brought  about 
their  present  notoriety.    It  is  one  of  th». 
great  glories  of  our  Auglicaa  Church 
that  the  abilities  and  eloqaence  of  her. 
highest  dignitariea  have  been  devoted' 
to  defend  her  and .  her  principles  froma . 
the  attack  of  wicked  and  nnecmpuloasf 
though,  in    many  instanoes,    deepiy^ 
leariKd  men.    We  an  of  opinion  that 
our  bishopa   and    clergy  have  acted 
wisely  in  reference  to  this  voluma  e£ 
spacious  and  .eloquent  sophistiy*    Tbe 
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memorial  of  the  tiwgyt  and  the  replies 
of  the  diflfSennt  bishops,  have  shown 
an  aoaoont  of  firmness,  blended  with 
moderation,  which  we  think  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Yet  we  wonld  ventare  to 
express  an  opinion  that  if  by  anj  means 
those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  ven- 
tnre  to  publish  sceptical  opinions  conld 
be  expelled  from  the  Chnrch  of  which 
thej  are  nnworthj,  it  wonld  prove  a 
rwj  salutary  warning  to  others.  There 
is  in  truth  a  potency  so  maryellons 
that  we  doubt  not  but  the  publication 
of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews*'  will  be 
oTerruled  for  good  by  Divine  Providence. 
Tbey  may  cause  many  to  re-examine 
the  fundamental  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  many  to  think  seriously  on 
those  truths  of  which  they  may  have 
hitherto  been  only  passive  believers. — 
T.L.P. 

Thbbb  ouxht  to  be  no  shuffling. 
Either  the  ^Essays  and  Reviews'*  £*11 
within  or  without  the  l^al  power  of  the 
bishops.  If  the  former,  expulsion;  if 
the  latter,  silence  was  the  proper  course. 
To  pretend  thst  thesn^ect  requires  the 
investigation  of  a  special  committee  and 
a  year's  delay  is  merely  a  mode  of 
getting  out  of  a  difficulty  by  a  most  in- 
expedient expedient.  Honest  straight- 
forwardness was  never  more  required, 
and  has  seldom  been  less  regarded. 
The  conduct  of  the  bishops  is  plainly 
unjustifiable,  whether  the  *'  Essays  and 
Reviews**  are  right  or  wrong.-^cOTA. 

Can  there  be  a  qnehtion  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  that  the  articles  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chnrch  have  been,  not  in  their 
letter  only,  but  in  their  spirit,  con- 
travened by  these  writers?  If  not,  why 
this  eager  welcome  by  infidels?  Why 
this  outcry  among  Churchmen?  Why 
this  protest  by  Dissenters?  The  bishops 
are,  officially,  the  guardians  of  that 
Church.  They  ought  to  have  had  their 
minds  made  up  at  once  upon  a  plain 
point  such  as  this;  and  if  tbey  had 
made  them  up,  they  ought  ingenuously 
to  have  carried  out,  to  their  legitimate 
resttlts,  the  eonsequences  of  tlmt  deci- 


sion. But  they  have  dallied  with  the 
heresy  until  they  are  ashamed  of  them* 
selves;  and  are  now  trusting  to  tha 
chapter  of  accidents  to  get  oat  of  a 
scrape.  This  conduct  is  not  joatifiable 
in  the  dignitaries  of  the  Chozeh. — 

PBKIISTI.VA2IIA. 

No.  If  the  doctrine  taught  in 
"  Essays  and  Reviews"  is  errooeons,  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  brim?  the 
authors  to  judgment^  and  after  judicial 
investigation,  have  deprived  them  of 
their  po«*ition  and  its  emoluments;  tbey 
have  not  done  this;  and  anything  short 
of  this  is  dishonourable  and  a  oeKleet 
of  duty,  therefore  not  justifiable.— 
Veritas. 

The  **  Essays  and  Reviews"  are  the 
free  and  openly  expressed  opinions  of 
good  men,  and  therefore  only  to  Im  re- 
futed by  the  production  of  counter 
evidences  in  the  same  free  and  open 
manner.  The  clergy  having  failed  in 
thb  respect,  are  not  justified  in  what 
they  have  done. — Tolbration. 

Are  miracles  possible?  Is  inspira* 
tion  possible?  Is  the  Mosaic  aocoont 
of  the  creation  credible?  Can  a  vicari* 
ons  atonement  cleanse  from  sin  and 
satisfy  a  just  God?  Is  the  incarnation 
and  death  of  Deify  possible  or  proba- 
ble? If  these,  or  any  of  them  are  do* 
monstrable,  then  the  *'  Essays  and  Re- 
views** may,  with  their  authors,  be 
condemned ;  but  if  not,  then  the  bishops 
and  chrfj  are  not  justified  in  thmr 
petty  persecution. — Amor  Patrca. 

Christianity,  unassisted  by  anathe- 
mas, persecution,  and  intolerance,  has 
inherent  truth  for  its  basis,  therefore,  It 
has  not  only  resisted  all  its  assallaaU 
in  the  past,  but  even  the  gates  of  heli 
shall  not  prevail  against  it  in  the  future; 
therefore,  the  busy  meddling  of  t  he  eleigy 
has  given  to  the  puerile  errors  that 
degree  of  importance  and  that  wide- 
spread notoriety  they  otherwise  would 
neither  have  deserved  nor  received. 
The  bishops  and  clergy  are  to  blame  fbr 
this.— QuiRTUB. 

Truth  endureth  for  e?er.  Error 
vanisheth  as  a  dream.  The  light  of 
investigation  vivifies  the  former,  bat 
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•ad  elei|gr  haviog  roads  an  attempt  to 

snppiffla  thaM  apecolatiooe  iiafe  nn- 

dired  themeelvea  oensorable. — Looio. 

It  is  eaaj  for  the  bishope  and  cletgj 

to  thunder  forth  from  the  Hoose  of 

CooTocatioD  and  from  the  pulpit  high 

•oandtog  words  against  the  **£aMj8 

•od  Beriews,**  bat  it  is  not  so  easy  to 

dbprove  in  a  few  dajs  the  oooclusioos 

of  men  whose  lires  are  untainted,  and 

whose  knowledge  is  proverbial.    The 

4ootrines  of  the  essayiats  may  be  on- 

aoond,  but  for  the  priestly  oaste  in  tbs 

lieat  of  a   momeDt»   and   without  a 

tboroogh  knowledge  of  their  oppnnents* 

€ase,  to  condemn    them    as   heretics 

aesms  not  only  illogical,  but  also  nn- 

ebristiaD.    Truth  will  conqusr;  but  let 

justice  be  done  unto  all  men.— F.  C.  & 


We  belioTo  they  have  not  acted  Jnsti* 
flably,  for  these  ressons: — Those  an- 
there  of  the  '*  Essays  and  Bevicws*'  who 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  were 
ordained  as  the  ministers  of  Uiat  churah 
to  preach,  and  to  teach  the  doctrinal 
upheld  by  it;  if,  therefore,  they  departed 
from  those  doctrines,  and  attacked  some 
of  their  most  vital  points,  it  behoves  the 
bishojps,  as  overseers  and  dirsetors  of 
the  clergy,  to  take  more  decbive  action 
than  mere  "  growlmg;"  for  by  allowing 
such  opinions  as  are  expressed  in  the 
'*  Essays  and  Reviews*'  by  their  own 
mbistera  to  pass  comparatively  un- 
noticed, they  merely  call  attention  to 
them,  and  show  a  lack  of  determination 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity  of 
their  faith.— Zwiholb. 


^Ijt  SHacutm'  S^tdian. 


THE  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS  OF  MANCHESTER. 


To  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
paople  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
ignorance  to  one  of  compainiive  civili- 
aation,  mtelligence,  and  culture,  is, 
vader  any  drcumstances,  an  interesting 
aad  instructive  study;  and  the  more 
eleoely  we  examine  and  investigate  the 
moving  powers  in  so  great  a  revolution, 
the  more  shall  we  become  impivssed 
with  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
mind  over  matter,  the  better  shall  we 
learn  to  estimate  and  appreciate  the 
nobler  nature,  chamcteristios,  and  cspa- 
Mlities  of  man,  and  realize  (to  some 
extent  at  lesst)  the  influence  and  im- 
portance of  mental  development,  and 
the  power  for  good  that  flows  from  moral 
eultnre. 

Time  was,  when  our  own  now  highly 
Ihvoured  land  was  peopled  by  a  race  at 
beet  but  semi. barbarians,  rude,  uncivi- 
lized, and  untutored  in  all  those  high 
and  noble  sentiments  which  best  develop 
our  full  nature,  and  elevate  man  to  his 
proper  status  in  the  natural  creation; 
with  no  thought,  save  for  the  fleeting 


I  moment ;  no  sentiment  beyond  the  vulgar 
cravings  of  the  sensual  nators;  no  intel- 
lectuality other  than  the  inatinct  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  the  brute  erea* 
tion ;  and  no  moral  elevation  or  spiritual 
desire  apart  from  the  nnintelligeot 
ambition  of  a  savage  mind,  and  the 
rude  terrors  of  an  ignonmt  superstition. 
And  to  what,  we  would  ask,  an 
we  to  ascribe  the  wondrous  change 
which  has  transformed  all  this  crude, 
chaotic  human  nature,  and  produced  in 
place  thereof,  the  refinement,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  sociality,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  endowment  and  adornment 
which  now,  on  every  side,  is  offered  to 
our  gaze?  What  geutal  inflneaces  have 
softened  and  subdued  the  rugged  ele- 
ments and  oompoondft  of  such  a  state  of 
iiociety,  and  wrought  all  into  the  one  wcn- 
dmus  form  of  beauty  and  substantiality 
which,  notwithstanding  all  its  loudly 
ulked.of  defects,  now  exists  ?  To  what 
are  we  indebted  for  the  reversion  of  that 
state  of  mattere  where  lawlessness,  igno- 
rsDce,  superstition,  and  idolaAry  were 
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ivpiran;  aod'whflre  tile  n«Me,  the^ollj 
elevated/ the  inteUigent,  and  the  ntMj 
worthy  in  men,  were  ehrooded  benetth 
A  thick  Teil  ef  eelfiehness  mod  rApaeitj, 
'from  the  gloom  of  wbidi  shone  no  nj 
6f  intelligence,  or  Bpirilnuil  knowledge, 
md  the '  depressing  influence  of  which 
rendered  its  Tictims  insensible  tlike  to  the 
^speaking  inflnencee  of  nature  without,  or 
the  thrilling  claims  of  censcienoeirithin  ? 
Tmly,  we  must  ascribe  this  complete 
tfhange  to  many  ceases,  and  nnmeroos 
infinenees,  to  gradual  impressions  and 
'^ptogreserve  developments;  to  ^  little 
germs  of  troth  and  enlightenment  which 
have  grown  and  prospered  till  they  hare 
become  the  mighty  powers  which  base 
those    substantial     institntions,     now 
scattered  throughout  the  length   and 
breadth  of  the  land.    To  no  magician's 
wand,  transforming  in  a  moment  the 
obscure  into  the  illostrions,  the  ignorant 
to  the  intelligent  and  cultivated,  the 
naturally-minded  into  the  spiritually- 
minded,  are  we  to  ascribe  these  won- 
drous  things;  but  rather  to  the  still 
small  voice  of  tmth,  speaking  ofk  in 
whispeiB,  but  ever  with  uoerring  decr- 
MBB,  through  her  many  atteadauts  and 
agenoes,  and  workiDg,  fay  simple  and 
natural  eanaea,  the  advanoemeat  of  her 
principles.    And  truly,  as  foremost  and 
Bughttest  of  these  ageneiesaod  ioflnenoes, 
must  we  give  place  to  Ldemliire—  liter- 
ature in  its  abetaet  anatomy,  pnbing 
with  the  ooBcentrmted  Kfe-Uood  of  our 
noblest  and  wisest  sons,  and  ooupled 
with  the  inspired  and  insphiog  truths 
and  principles  of  the  **  oracles  of  God" 
(tke  sublimestof  all  literature);  bearing 
«nward,    down    the    ewelliog    atveam 
of  intelUgenoe,  thoughts  fragrant  with 
immortality,  and  powerfully  isfloeutial 
in   their  detail   and  economy  on  the 
lives  and   diaracters   of   men.     And 
if  thus  we  would  render  our  homage  to 
literature  in  its  afaatraot  form,  surely 
we  shall  feel  a  sympathy  for  all  Literary 
Institutions,  which,  in  their  general  seope 
and  significaooa,aim  At  thewider  ^ssemi- 
naUon  of  inteliigence,  and  the  attraetiou 
of  more  students  to  the  knowledge  and 
study  of  truth. 


The  object  of  our  presrnt  paper  is  lb 
present  a  concise  sketch  of  the  **Lfla-> 
rary  Institutions''  of  Manchester ;  but  we 
have  thus  sought  to  introduce  ourselvcB 
and  our  subject,  ieeKng  assured  that  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  tpirit  m  tba 
only  way  to  gain  a  eorreet  apprefaenaien 
of  the  letter  of  an  article. 

*'  LUerony  InstHutions  of  HaadMa- 
ter,**— rather  an  ominous   title,  traly, 
amid  the  prosaSe  ittstitutions  of  mann- 
factories,    and  workfthope,   and  ware- 
houses, for  whidi  oar  good  city  is  so 
famed;  but  still  we«aaboaatof  enrnil 
^  Literary  Institutions f  we,  h»o,  havwaur 
resi  colleges,  our  learned  societies,  aar 
extensive  libraries,  our  Atheneuroa,  ftc, 
&o.;    and   many   of   no   mean    afiti> 
quity,  and  no  insignifloant  prelenawsis. 
So  long  baek  as  the  year  Ift^O.-Hian- 
chestcr  was  first  graced  with  her  noble 
aod  since  famous  Grammar  School,— >tlie 
liberality  and  discrimination  of  Hugh 
Oldham  leading  to  the  formation  of  the 
institution;  and    we  feel  justified  in 
remarking  that  the  fact  of  the  many 
emioent  scholars  (and  otherwise  emi- 
nent men)  which  it  has  given  ta'the 
world,  coupled  with  tta  antiqBity»  adaait 
of  its  being-  plaoad  ia  the  fomaoat  saak 
of  the  **Litenrf  Institationa  of  Maa- 
ehesler."  Agsin,  we  have  our  Cbethaak's 
Hoapilal,  or  CoUf  go,  wheoe  charter  bsais 
date  1685;  and  here,  too,  we  find  naeh 
to  daim  hooonr  and  high  pontioB  in 
Manchester   literary    history.      Apart 
from  its  great  and  mneh*  prised  ntiUty 
as  a  training  eetabtishment,  theia  is 
oonneeted  wil^  this  institatioB  a  very 
eatensive  and  valuable  public  refisfaoee 
library,  which  haa  long  been  of  much 
service  to  Manchester  and  other  Kteraiy 
men.    The  Ohetham  Literary  and  PbIk 
liahing  Sodety  dso  takes  its  title  from 
the  same  souroo;  and  we  think  that, 
among  thcee  conversant  with  the  pub- 
lications of  this  Sodety,  its  preteasioBs 
most  daim  rank  far  above  medioority. 
We  pass  on  to  notioe  the  ManoheaterUts- 
rary  and  Philosophical  Societjr,  eeCa- 
blisbed  in  or  about  the  year  178i,  and 
whieh,  certainly,  both  from  ita  iaiport- 
anoe   as  a  aodety,   and  the  espedal 
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•MMDben,  fHakoB  a  M|th,  if  not  Ihe 
Higlhwt  fank,  in  Uw  hulorf  of  *Mm- 
^«kt8lor  LitoimrT- InotitntioM.    Thofint 
fd««e  of  tho  Monofars  of  this  haraod 
^Krfj  WM 1880011  in  tbo  ftar  lt85>  and 
'tho  lone  toriw  of  folttOMO' which  it  fans 
-«aotfaM»bod  (and  stifi  oootanoMto 
pUblieh)  will  giTo  aome  idea  of  the 
*<«KtaRt  of  its  opoiatioDa  and  tmditbn. 
Daring  this  period  tho  oontribatiQoa-of 
«Bao7   higblj  gifiod  and  philMophic 
viiDdo  hare  geaoed  its  reoonto:  nilnaas 
Xif '^^^  Bot  oograoioas  and  invidioos, 
■Bid  00  mneh  merit  aad^orth,  to  por- 
tiottlarise)  tho  oetohratad  Dr.  Henty,  or 
tho  still  mers  lamons  John  Dalton,*^ 
-fliaiBas  that  will  long  ho  xoaMOiberod 
^ier  their  tDtimalo  oonneotion  with  phi- 
losophy and  natnittlaoiooes. 

We  may  nest  advert  to  the  BojrsI 
MsBohester  InstitntioD,  eatahlished  in 
tho  year  IMS,  prioeipally  for  tho  onl- 
iivBtien  of  a  tasts  for  the  floo  aita,  hat 
^vhieh,  from  the  many  aeries  of  exoel- 
l«nt  leotnres  tiiat  hare  ilrom  time  to 
time  been  deKverad  within  ita  waUa, 
way  weli  be  cooiidetsd  to  hava  ran- 
« 'dorod  good  aervioe  to  tho  oaoae  of  lito- 
ratore  graerall  j  in  Hancheatar.  The 
Manchester  Hietoric  Society  nest  de- 
•orrea  a  brief  notiee:  this- Society  has 
lud  eorolled  among  ita  membcfs  many 
iMunea  deserredly  htgh-lrom  their  con- 
Bcctioo  with  litcratire,  and  many  of  ita 
isoaeB  reflect  high  credit  on- the  ability 
and  research  of  thohr  aaitbors.  We 
^votM  also  inlrodnee  hero  the  Han* 
cheater  Sutistical  Society,  tho  oaeceed- 
ing  -  naefulness  and  venaitifity  of  the 
opeiationa  of  which  render  it  well  de- 
aerving  of  nc^ioe.  Tlwngfa  perhaps 
not  strictly  within  ths  prorinos  of  oar 
preaoot  paper,  wo  may  onraorily  gisnce 
at  tlie  Maneheater  Natural  Hiatory.  So- 
oiety,  which,  with  ita  extenaiivand  widl- 
anraDgod  Mnscwn,  most  certainly  have 
(at  leant)  its  indirtet  infliisnoe  apon 
lilerataro  and  literary  ooltore.  The 
neat  Institution  which  preaents  itaelf  to 
oar  aottcs  is  the  Manchester  Meohsnios' 
InstftQtioD,  established  in  tho  year 
19ff4.    This  has  Isng  ooco^sd  a  pra- 


fotttiott   among  UndEed  smi 
xsatahUshoants  in  ,«nr 
oity;  and  <  its  floariahieg  aonditioo  soar- 
taiaiy  spaaka  wall  for  ita  praaaat,  aid 
attgnis  hopafoUy  for  iis  fatnre,  prss- 
pefily.    Oonoaotad  wi^  ths.Isst&ta- 
tian  is  an  cztaasire  and  inoceasing 
hhiary.    llany.claaasa,  for  bath  saaas, 
also  aaaamblo  within  ita  amUa  lor  the 
atndy  of  tho  vacioiia  bmacbs^  of  a  liberal 
sdnostiaa;  irafaent  laotwss  ars.4e- 
ItTorad  by  its  present  highly  sstsf mad 
Pnaidsnt  andothsr  geiatleraso.    (The 
s■flaUsooo^of  the  Isctarshall,  in  itatcs- 
oantly  «roeted  and  oonwnndLaas .  bniid- 
iag    being  a  Strang  indncomsnt  for 
affofts  of  this  daaeriptioo.)   Gseat  sod- 
ality exista  among  its  mombecsy  as  may 
he  teatified  by  their  many  pleaa«nt  ra'- 
•nibns;  and  tho  gsasnl  naefabeas  of 
the  Institution  must,  we  think,  be  coa- 
aidered  nndonbtcd.  We  wonldalae  direst 
attention  to  oar  Athennnm,  fonoded  in 
the  year  IflSS,  far  the  general  difibsian 
of  itDowlodgo  and  naefol  inliDrmation. 
.Thia  institntion,  though  Iciadrsd  in 
sons  raapeotft  with  tha  oas  last  notiosd, 
may,  parohaMa,  be  conaideiad  wider 
and  msra  divsiaifisd  in  thsaango  of  its 
operations.    Tho  hastitatk>n  can  boaat 
of  a  dnaoatio  society,  a.diseuaaioaand 
dobatiag  soaiety,  a  ehasa  chiby  *  gymna- 
siam,  &C.,  all  ci  which,  wo  beUave,  may 
be  said  to  ha  iaa  flonxiahing  condition. 
.An  eaeasllsnt  nows^soom  and  Uhnoy 
farm  no  moan  JKynnsU  to.tho*Institn- 
tisn,  and  mnsthafisoonUibntad  laqgdy 
to  ito  anooeaa.    Aa  having  an  iatimate 
oonneoticii  with  the  Athenwum  (and  we 
may  add,  in  its  spirit,,  at  Isast,  fairly 
oSaLning  a  plaos  in  onr  praaent  paper), 
wm  may  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
*'Manehe«tor   Field    Naturalists'    Se- 
cisty,"  now  ooterin^  upon  the  third 
year  of  ita  sxiatenoe:   tho  objeoto  of 
the  Society  are,  to  draw  tt^ether  a 
onnpaoy  of  the  admirera  and  atndenta 
of  ths  beautiful  in  natnss  (as  Botony 
presento   her),   for  mutual    improve- 
ment  and  aocial  intorconrae;  and  the 
great  auseeae  with  which,  under  the 
aUo  guidaaoe  of  ita  talented  haoorary 
Mr.  L.   H.  Gundoo,  it  has 
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been  attcoded,  oilvn  large  eocoimg*- 
nwnt  for  the  fonnatioii  of  limilarso- 
eioUot  in  other  parte  of  the  oountiy. 
The  mioy  delixhtfiil  botaaioal  rambles, 
the  ezoeediBfrlj  pleaeant  and  inatmeiive 
soeial  ipitherinxs  whioh  ito  inemberB 
have  enjojed,  and  the  large  araooni  of 
kiodlj  feeling  whioh  haa  by  ita  meana 
been  bronght  about,  wonld,  we  feel  as- 
inred,  cave  uniyersal  aeaeni  among 
thoee  bj  whom  ita  merits  are  known, 
to  its  being  placed  in  a  forward  rank 
among  the  nsefol  and  instroetive  insti- 
tntions  of  onr  city.  We  can  merely 
giro  spaoe  to  observe  that  we  possesa  a 
"  Portico"  (with  a  good  news-room  and 
a  vtrj  Taloable  library),  a  Yonog  Mens' 
Chrislian  Association,  a  moat  naefnl 
and  ▼aloable  society,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  well-being  not  merely  of  the 
materia]  and  intellectnal,  bat  the 
spiritnal  of  ita  members;  an  "Owen^s 
College,"  which,  as  a  recently-esta- 
blished training  establbhment,  already 
gives  large  promise  of  itaftitore  nsefnl- 
ness;  a  Lancastrian  School,  of  great 
extent  and  exceeding  utility;  a  Shake- 
sperian  Society;  a  Dramatic  Society;  a 
Chnrch  Institute,  with  its  clsssss,  esMy 
and  diseuitsion  sodety,  &c;  an  Inde- 
pendent College,  from  whooe  claasic  re- 
treate  many  intelligent  and  eminent 
Nonconformist  ministers  have  alrsady 
come  forth;  sereral  subscription  libra- 
ries of  considersble  extent;  a  very  useful 
and  extensiTO  Law  Libraiy;  many  ex- 
cellent and  important  public  schools,  and 
a  long  category  of  minor  **  Literary"  In- 
stitutions, more  or  less  public  in  their 
character,  which  it  were  useless,  not  to 
say  impossible  (with  our  present  faeili- 
tiee  at  least)  to  particularise.  We  can- 
not, howeTor,  close  thie  paper  without 
directing  attention  to  our  "*  Free  Public 
Library,'*  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
most  important,  of  the  Literary  Insti- 
tutions, of  which  Maneheater  can  boaat . 
This  Librarj  (now  beld  in  tru»t  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  for  the  time 
being)  wan  founded  in  tbeynir  1853,  by 
the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  many 
generous  persons  in  the  city  and  else- 


where (the  munificsooa  and  en«sjef  tba 
late  Sir  John  Potter,  oQos  ILP.  for  Uaa- 
ohester,  beiog  laigaly  ioatromental  in  ita 
sucoess),  and  froim  the  first  dawn  fsve 
promise  of  the  proapsrity  and  uasAil-* 
ness  whioh  have  hitherto  attended  its 
career.   The  great  number  of  rare,  exooU 
lent,  and  valiiable  worfca  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  **  Raferenee*'  department  of 
the  Chief  Library  (including  a  moat  ins- 
portent  and    extensive    coUeetion    of 
tracts,  literary,  philoeophic,  historienly 
and  political)  at  once  impart  to  it  a  cha- 
racter as  a  home  for  the  aeholarv  tk» 
antiqtiarian.and  the  lover  of  literary  lesv ; 
while  the  general  and  diversified  oharaa- 
ter  of  the  **  Lending'*  department,  both  of 
the  Chief  Library  and    branches  (of 
which  tbers  are  three),  no  less,  indeed, 
than  in  a  oertdn  dsgraoy  the  Referenca 
Library  already  mentioned*  invite  all  to 
a  participation  of  the  pleasure  ever  to 
be  found  in  literary  pursnits,  whether  it 
be  the  toil-wom  mechanic  who  aeeka 
hia  book,  as  his  fellows  seek  their  cnpa; 
the  studious  youth,  anxiooa    in   hia 
leisure  hours  to  self-develope  the  won* 
drous  powers  of  hia  own  mind;   the 
over-wrought  clerk  or  warebouaeman, 
who  seeks  to  relieve  his  aching  brain  by 
the  perusal  of  hia  favourite  author;  er, 
in  short,  any  one  who  csn  gather  plea- 
sure, profiteer  relaxation  in  thewoo^ 
drone  fields  of  beauty  and  instmctioa 
which  literature  opens,  and  derive  that 
solid  satisfaction  which  is  ever  to  be 
found  in  the  ooneciousnesa  of  leseeniaig 
ignorance,  and  the  proepect  of  incnas' 
ing  usefulness  and  honour. 
Manekuier,  Attilus. 

Dundee  Literary^  and  SeienUfic  Ii^ 
stittitioik— The  inaugural  soir^  of  this 
already  flourishing  institution  waa  held 
in  Lamb'a  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  S4th,  Mr.  A.  Kirkcaldy,  Presi- 
dent,  occupying  the  chair.  At  eight 
o'clock,  an  intelligent  auditory,  num- 
bering about  a  hundred  ladiea  and 
gentlemen,  sat  down  to  tea.  The  pro- 
ceedinga  were  opeaed  by  praise  and 
prayer,  after  which  the  president^  in 
eloquent  terms,  addresied  the  meeting. 
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He  spoke  of  the  great  wtnt  of  ecieotifio 
knowledge  among  all,  and  more  eepe- 
eiallj  the  lower  elaaeee,  of  this  large 
town-— ooniaining  npwards  of  a  hundied 
tbonaaod  inbabitaott.  On  pointing  oat 
the  necessities  for  obtaining  snoh  know- 
ledge^ he  adTerted  to  the  adTantagea 
offered  by  this  institntion,  as  a  healthy 
and  nninfloeneed  medimn.  "Far,  far 
npon  the  sea,"  was  then  sang  bj  Mr. 
T.  Nicholson;  **aolUto  the  Peravians" 
was  recited,  with  great  dramatic  abilitji 
bjr  Mr.  W.  Hendenon;  ''Ba&ldy  Bu- 
clMnan**  was  sang  by  Mr.  Tasker.  Mr. 
Thompson,  secretary,  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  on  *'  The  prospects  of  the 
Institntion";  he  Tiewed  them  as  most 
satisfactory.  The  Institation  had  only 
been  aboat  six  weeks  in  ezistenee,  yet 
the  average  namber  of  workmg  mem- 
bers was  hirger  than  that  of  any  simi- 
lar institation  in  the  town;  preTiously 
there  had  been  no  Mechanics'  Institute 
witbtn  the  bargh,  bat  the  *'  Literary 
and  Scieotifle"  had  well  sapplied  this 
want.  The  synopsis  of  weekly  basinets 
cmbneed  sssays  oa  Men  of  Distinction 


in  Soottish  History;  Chemistry;  Kda* 
cation  and  the  Working-classes ;  Steam ; 
Spring ;  Profeesor  Wilson ;  Light ;  Mosic ; 
Gerald  Massey.  ftc,  &a  ''The  Bay  of 
Biscay,"  by  Mr.  Bobinson,and  '*  Gamp- 
town  Races,"  by  Mr.  Wilson,'were  song 
with  excellent  taste.  Mr.  Weiss'  new 
song  **The  Storm  King,"  (words  by 
W.  Stephen  Robertson)  was  then  sang 
with  fine  efifSBCt  by  oar  eminent  local 
basso,  Mr.  James  Angus.  After  tm 
minates'  interral  all  again  assembled 
and  partook  of  cake  and  fruit.  A 
beautiftil  German  aria,  "Da  hist  so 
nab,  and  dooh  so  fern,"  was  sung  byMr. 
Wm.  Lorr.  *«  The  Dirge  of  Wallace* 
was  recited  by  Mr.  W.  Robertson.  Mr. 
D.  Stephen  Robertson  then  ably  ad« 
dressed  the  meeting  oo  **  ConriTislity," 
— a  subject  well  i^apted  to  the  occa- 
sion. Several  others  were  then  effec- 
tively rendered.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  were  then  passed,  after  which^ 
the  strains  of  "  Auld  Lsog  Syne"  shook 
the  rafters,  and  the  company  dispersed. 

A.  Xmj  se^ 


LIT£RABY  NOTES. 


Gen.  Zuir  is  about  to  issue  a  '« Life 
of  Garibaldi." 

Lady  Dufierin  is  nearly  ready  with  a 
comedy. 

HaU's  "  Coalfields  of  Great  Britain" 
is  to  be  re-issued. 

"  Alpinsc  Nivee"  is  the  title  of  the 
Latin  Hexameter  poem  to  which  the 
Camden  gold  medal  has  been  awarded* 
Ito  gainer  is  H.  L.  Lees,  e£  St  John's 
College;  the  Chancellor's  gold  medal 
far  an  English  poem  on  '*  Ths  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  Tomb  of  Washington," 
hss  bsen  awarded  to  Fred.  W.  H. 
Meyem,  of  Trinity,  Cambridgei 

Mr.  Walter  White,  aothor  of  **A 
Month  eo  the  Borders»"  has  been  ap- 
peinted  secreUiy  to  the  Boyal  Sodety, 
eioe  C.  B.  Weid. 

Mr.  Ewiag  Ritchie,  author  ef  *'  Psr- 
fismentary  Portraits,"  has  sequired  the 
proprietorshtp  ef  TAs  IlUitiruied  New$ 
qftktWorltL 

1801. 


'^  Silas  Msmer"  is  said  to  have  en- 
riched the  ttuthoreas  by  £2,500l 

A  revised  edition  of  **  Natural  On- 
tology, or  the  Philoeophical  Study  of 
Being,"  has  been  issued  by  M.  Ftonrens^ 

Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  has  retamed  from 
the  Ionian  Isla. 

Archbishop  Whately's  <*  Easy  Lessons 
on  the  Christian  Evidenees"  are  to  find 
a  rival  in  a  work  entitled  "First  Lessons 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  by 
the  Royal  Librarian,  B.  B.  Woodward, 
BA. 

An  English  trsnahitaon  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Volume  of  **  Thiei^s  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  Empire,"  oooduding 
the  work,  is  in  progress. 

It  is  stated  that  the  laU  King  of 
Pmsnahas  lsft,iA  MSSw,*«A  Histoiy 
of  the  Evangelical  Chnreki,  and  Its 
Develcpments,"  which  is  to  be  iseoed 
under  the  editorship  of  Protetor 
Biehlsr. 

t  H 
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Mr.  A.  Priolo,  of  Edinburgh,  has  had 
tbe  prize  of  100  gnioeas,  o£fered  bj  the 
Art  Union,  of  LcmdoD,  for  the  beet  set 
of  illoBtnifloni  to  Tennyson'i "  Idylls  of 
tiie  King,"  awarded  to  him. 

M.  Jalee  Simon,  editor  of  Desearte'e 
works,  1843,  author  of  "  UHuUnre  de 
VEeoU  dAlexamdriei'  &&,  has  had  a 

Srize  of  20,000  francs  eonferced  npoo 
im  by  the  French  Academy. 

"  Men  of  the  Time,"  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.,  Baliol  ^College,  anthor  of  Oxford 
prise  poem,  '*  Venetiml*  1843,  Denyer's 
Theological  prizeman,  1848  and  1849, 
and  writer  of  many  books  for  tuition, 
&C.,  is  shortly  to  be  re-pablished. 

A  new  Viart€ljahrs§eMrify  or  Qoar- 
terly,  has  been  started  in  Germany,  to 
be  a  BeWew  of  English  Theological 
Inquiry  and  Criticism.  It  is  edited  in 
England  by  Dr.  Heidenheim. 

Vapereau*s  '*Dictionnaire  Universelle 
des  Contemporains  **  is  pnblishing  in 
weekly  nnmbers  at  half  a  franc,  to  be 
completed  in  54  numbers. 

Chambers'  Day-book  of  Science, 
History,  and  Fact,  is  soon  to  be  set 
agoing. 

Emerson  has  been  lecturing  at  Boston, 
United  States,  on  ''Life  and  Literature," 
subjects  on  which,  ten  yesn  ago, 
Edwin  P.  Whipple  attempted  to  en- 
lighten the  Bostonians. 

J.  E.  Palpey,  the  historian  of  New 
England,  has  been  appointed  postmaster 
of  Boston. 

Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  is  making  a 
semi-official  inspeotion  of  the  convict 
settlements  in  Enghind.  The  CornJuU 
will  multiply  his  impressions. 

Gamier  Pages*  Second  Yotume  on 
**  The  Berolntions  in  Europe  in  1848," 
is  nearly  ready. 

A  Chair  of  Soman  Antiqutties  and 
Epigraphy  (the  Sdenoe  of  Inscriptions) 
has  been  established  in  the  Imperial 
College  of  France.  M.  Lto  Bonier  has 
been  appointed  Professor. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  pre-Christian 
Boman  empirs  are  to  be  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  those,  of 
early  Christian  times  bj  the  papal 
goTenment. 


The  PdiUoal  Life  of  P.  P.  Rajn- 
ColUrd,  his  discourses  and  writings, 
(bom  1768,  died  1845),  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Modem  Philosophy  in  Pahs, 
an  eeelectic  whooompoeed  his  system  out 
of  those  of  Plato,  Descartes,  Beid,  Kant, 
&o.,  has  been  edited  by  M.  de  fiarant^ 

Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon's  work  on 
"  Bacon"  is  to  be  subjected  to  animad- 
Tersions  and  reply  in  a  new  book. 

From  the  conventual  cloisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  near  Mayence,  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  (bora  1805),  has 
issued  a  new  novel, ''Doralioe." 

A  new  vol.  of  Victor  Hugo's  transU- 
tion  of  Shakspeare's  Works,  with  intro* 
duetion  and  notes,  hss  been  issued 
in  Paris. 

A  MS.  Ifissalof  the  15th  oentni7,be- 
longing  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Lo,  Bonen, 
was  sold  in  Paris  for  24350frs. 

M.  Dargaud,  author  of  a  "  History  of 
Beligious  Liberty,"  and  M.  Geruses, 
author  of  a  **  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture," are  to  have  the  biennial  prise  of 
1 0,000  frB.dirided  between  them  by  the 
French  Academy. 

Bev.  George  Barber,  translator  of  tbe 
''Grecian  Antiquities"  (1833)  of  the 
eminent  philologist,  Lambert  Boo  (bon 
1670,  died  1717),  with  Lttsner's  and 
Zenne's  notes,  and  many  additions,  died 
suddenly  at  Bsssingbonm,  of  which  he 
was  curate. 

G.  J.  Holyoake,  secularist  publisher, 
and  rationalist  leotuxer,  author  of  seve* 
ral  small  works,  has  had  presented 
to  him  a  sum  of  £500.  In  1858  he 
received  a  gift  of  £650. 

Henry  Mayhew's  **  London  Labour 
and  the  London  Poor"  has  been  issued, 
completed  in  two  of  its  divisions,  by 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Bohn,  and  Co.,  and  the 
third  is  promised  speedily. 

The  prospectus  of  an  '^  Illuminated 
Bible"  is  issued  by  Mr..  Beeton,  to  be 
completed  in  24  parts,  at  Ss.  each. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Andrtf 
Ch^nier,  the  anti-revolutionaiy  poet, 
executed  1794^  is  announced. 

Cyrus  Beddmg,  Campbell's  bl<^* 
*pher,  has  in  the  press  '^Momoixt  of 
Misen." 
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Nearly  £l>000  bu  been  snbecribed 
to  the  **  Merlet  TntimooiAl." 

The  Esuy  aad  Beview  criticiflmB  in 
tbe  Waimmstery  Quarterkf^  Edinburgh^ 
British,  and  North  British  Reviews,  are 
attributed  respeetivelj  to  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Barriater-at-law,  Professor  Mansel, 
Canon  Stanley,  Professor  Bogers,  and 
laaao  Taylor. 

Mosonlar  Cbristianitj  is  to  imitate 
tractarianism and  rationalism,  and  pam- 
phleteer. Macmillan  has  already  issued 
Hughes'  *'  Beligio  Laid,"  and  announces 
Uaarice*s  **  Mote  and  Beam." 

"The  Lives  of  SL  Peter  and  St 
John,*  by  the  Bev.  F.  0.  Cook,  M.A., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  is 
m  this  press. 

The  Rev.  J.  Todbunter,  author  of 
ssTeral  mathematical  class-books,  popu- 
lar in  Cambridge,  &c.,  has  in  prepara- 
tion '*  A  Critical  Histoiy  of  tbe  Pro- 
gress of  the  Calculus  of  Variattonfl  in 
the  I9tb  Century." 

**  Essaya  and  Beviews*'  have  been  re- 
pubHsfaed  in  Boston. 

Tbe  German  poet-esile,  Ferdinand 
Frsiligrath,  bom  1810,  has  issued  a 
protest  against  an  American  reprint  of 
his  works,  intended  for  the  extra- Ame- 
ricsn  markets. 

Johannes  Bonge,  bom  1913,  has 
returned  from  London,  where  he  taught 
Qeraian  very  ably,  to  Breslau,  after 
twelve  years  of  exile — from  1848  to 
I860. 

A  drama,  entitled  '*  Goethe,**  by  M. 
H.  Blaad,  is  ready. 

A  treaty  for  the  protection  of  works 
of  art  and  literature,  has  been  agreed 
to  between  France  and  Russia. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
William  Muir's  **  Life  of  Hobaniet"  are 
almost  ready  for  press. 

Tbe  Bev.  Joeeph  Hunter,  M.A.,  one 
of  her  Majesty's  Keepers  of  the  Records, 
and  editor  of  several  class-books  for 
preparation  of  civil  service,  and  other 
examinations,  died  9th  May. 


An  account  of  tbe  London  libraries, 
in  the  time  of  William  Oldjs,  tbe  gos- 
sipping  bibliographer  (bora  1687,  died 
1761),  has  been  discovered  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

O^leve,  tbe  poetical  disciple  of 
Chaucer,  in  the  15th  century,  who 
spelled  his  own  name  Thomas  Hock- 
liff,  held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  tbe 
Privy  Seal,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJ., 
Several  autograph  copies  of  warrants, 
&0.,  written  by  him  in  this  capacity, 
have  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  at  the  auction  of  the 
Saville  collection. 

Mn.  Cowden  Clarke's  edition  of 
**SbakBpeare's  Plays  and  Poems,'*  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  New  York. 

^  Ourselves,  Our  Food,  and  Oor 
Physic,"  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Bidge,  tn  the  press. 

The  songs  and  lyrical  poems  in  the 
English  laogusge  are  to  be  published 
under  the  editorial  care  of  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave,  with  the  title,  ''The  Golden 
Treaaury." 

**  The  Life,  Letters,  and  Miscella- 
neous Works  of  Francis  Bacon,"  edited 
by  James  Spedding,  Esq.,  are  to  be< 
published  shortly  by  Longmans,  as  the 
two  concluding  vols.  (viii.  and  ix.)  of 
thar  library  **  Bacon." 

Swift's  Life,  Journal,  and  Letters, 
the  introductory  volume  of  an  edition  of 
the  Dean's  works,  by  John  Forster,  is 
nearly  ready. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Mansell,  editor  of  Hamil- 
ton's Works,  Wajnflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Pbilosphy, 
delivered  a  public  lecture  on  Theories 
of  Analogy  between  the  individual  man 
and  the  systems  of  which  he  forms  a 
part,"  at  Magdalen  College,  on  24th  nit. 

Xh,  Wm.  Smith,  tbe  indefatigable 
editor  of  so  many  valuable  dictionaries, 
is  about  to  superintend  a  new  "Dic- 
tionary of  British  Biography." 
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PREFACE. 


The  caoae  of  general  Edneation  has  progressed  with  nnparalleled  rapidity  daring 
the  last  few  years.  Every  inquiry,  whHher  instituted  on  Royal  Commission,  or 
by  public  Societies,  has  revealed  a  most  encouraging  state  of  thiugn  respecting  the 
miihi]ilicity  of  the  means  of  education,  and  the  increased  number  of  those  who  are 
brought  under  instruction.  But,  gratifying  as  this  is,  it  is  far  from  being 
absolutely  satisfactory,  and  the  conviction  is  everywhere  spreading,  that  it  is  impe- 
ratively necessary  that  the  quality  of  our  education  should  be  improved,  and 
the  term  over  which  it  is  spread  should  be  greatly  extended.  Reading  and  writing 
are  now  coming  to  be  generally  regarded  as  only  means  of  education,  while  mental 
culture  and  moral  discipline  constitute  its  end.  As  this  end  cannot  be  fully 
realized  in  the  few  years  which  in  this  country  usually  constitute  school-life,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions should  seek  to  discipline  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  to  inspire 
a  love  of  self-improvement,  rather  than  merely  to  convey  a  certain  limited  stock  of 
information,  which,  though  valuable  in  itself,  can  exercise  little  influence  upon  the 
character  and  the  life.  If  a  desire  for  instruction  be  but  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  young,  their  education  will  no  longer  be  restricted  to  the  school,  but  assume 
its  due  proportions  as  a  life-work,  and  they  will  thankfully  avail  themselves  of 
every  helpful  agency  within  their  reach.  That  this  is  already,  to  some  extent, 
the  case,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  there  exist  amongst  us  2,036  Evening  Schools, 
with  80,966  scholars;  1,200  Mechanics*  Institutions,  with  200,000  members;  and 
an  unrecorded  number  of  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  and  Debating  Clubs, 
whose  members  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is  pleasing  also 
to  observe,  that  the  press  is  assuming  more  than  ever  an  educational  character, 
and  is,  in  many  instances,  being  made  the  medium  of  conveying  to  its  readers 
tutorial  counsel  and  systematic  instruction;  and  this  will  become  much  more 
generally  the  case,  in  proportion  as  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  on  the  nature 
and  province  of  education  prevaiL 

Infloenced  by  these  sentiments,  and  actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  highest 
kind  of  intelleetual  culture,  the  Editors  of  the  BrUish  CantravertiaUat  have  for  a 
lengthened  period  pursued  their  vocation;  and  now  by  penning  this  Preface  they 
complete  the  Fifteenth  Volume  of  thdr  work.  Of  the  amount  of  labour 
which  has  thus  devolved  upon  them,  and  of  the  liabilities  they  have  thereby 
iocarred,  it  is  not  for  them  here  to  speak:  but  they  may  be  permitted  to  refer, 
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with  feelings  of  intense  saUsfaciion,  to  the  results  of  thdr  efforts  as  seen  in  the 
fifteen  Volomes  of  this  serial,  which  thej  have  now  given  to  the  world,  and  to 
those  higher  results  which  culminate  in  mental  enlightenment  and  moral  pfogress. 

The  leading  features  in  the  present  Volume  of  the  British  ControveniaUa  will 
be  found  in  strict  harmonj  with  those  of  its  precursora,  and  nothing  of  a  minor 
chancter  has  been  introduoed  requiring  special  notice  or  explanation.  The 
debates  have  already  excited  more  than  usual  interest:  —  that  on  Spirifmal 
Manifestations  is  remarkably  full  and  exhaustiye-^that  on  Stmdefff  Sekooi 
Instruction  is  peculiarly  opportune  at  a  time  when  so  much  attention  is  gi^en 
to  the  resuUs  of  all  educational  efforts— while  those  on  the  Deluge^  and  tha 
National  Independence  of  Poland^  will  commend  themselves  to  the  thoughtful 
perusal  of  all  our  readers.  Nor  can  the  outline  arguments  which  occupy  tha 
pages  of  the  Topic  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  any,  bestudded  as  they  ara 
with  so  many  gems  of  thought  and  seeds  of  tmih. 

It  is  a  source  of  aincere  gratification  that  our  valued  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Neil,  has  been  enabled  uninterruptedly,  from  the  commencement  of  this  work 
to  the  present  time,  to  render  us  his  services;  and  the  erudite  articles  he  has  con- 
tribnted  to  the  present  Volume  greatiy  enhance  its  value,  and  must  increase  ita 
popularity.  The  numerous  contributions  we  have  to  acknowledge  from  other  pena, 
though  discussing  many  and  varied  subjects,  have  all,  we  believe,  the  same  tendencj 
to  evoke  thought,  promote  mental  culture,  and  foster  a  love  for  literature  and 
literary  pursuits. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  an  announcement  in  another  place,  that  we  ara 
anxious,  during  the  coming  year,  to  extend  still  further  the  educative  utility 
of  our  Msgazine  by  the  preparation  —  under  the  head  of  *'Our  CoUugiata 
Course" — of  a  series  of  systematic  helps  to  those  who  thirst  after  personal 
improvement;  and  we  hope  thus  to  render  a  still  further  service  to  the  young 
men  of  our  oonntry,  and  to  promote  amongst  them  a  really  national  syttam  of 
education.  To  enable  us  to  do  this  effectively,  we  shall  need  the  vigorous  aid  of 
every  reader,  to  make  known  our  intentions  far  and  vride,  and  to  support  our  efforts 
by  his  own  personal  influence. 

Gratefully  acknowledging  the  favours  we  have  received  from  our  Subscxibezs 
during  the  closing  year,  we  glance  hopefully  yet  anxiously  towards  the  next,  and 
trust  that  when  that  too  is  numbered  with  the  psst,  we  shall  all  be  able  to  look 
back  upon  it  with  feelings  of  thankfulness,  and  even  of  exultant  joy. 

London,  December  2nd,  1861. 
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HUGO  GEOTIUS.— INTEBJSTATIONAL  LAW. 

'    **  The  foandto  of  the  modern  law  of  natioiM*"—- JMfam. 

"  The  eeiebnted  Groliiu  produeed  aoon  aftarmurds  a  work  whioh  oonsfeitetee  m 
tpoek  in  pattaae."—- ti^.  C  Lmntk 

**  The  aoioBowledged  onele  of  jomprodeDoe  and  ethics.*— 'i>ii|^<I  Stewart 

FouTics  is  the  Bcience  of  ffoyemment.  It  is  a  collection,  classi'- 
fioation,  and  ezplimation  of  the  laws  by  which  human  actions  are 
or  ought  to  be  regulated,  in  so  far  as  men  do,  msj,  or  can  interfere 
with  each  other.  In  its  most  extensive  sense  it  is  the  science 
of  the  relations  of  men.  "  Man/'  Aristotle  asserts,  "  is  a  political 
animal."*  Men  may,  indeed,  be  "  tribeless,  lawless,  homeless, "f 
but  in  that  condition, 

"  Neo  comiDTiiie  bonvm  potoTant  Bpectare;  nee  nllis 
Moribos  inter  se  scierant,  nee  legibus  nti;"^ 

and  the  terms  mrisdisdiction  and  goyemment  must  be  nnknown  in 
their  tongue.  JPolitics  implies  a  voXiTtta — a  state ;  and  it  relates  to 
•venrthing  in  human  action  which  has,  or  can  have,  any  influence 
on  the  members  of  a  state,  the  subjects  or  the  administrators  of  a 
goremmentb  A  state  is  an  aggregated  community  of  men,  among 
whom  defined  relationships  of  right  and  obligation  exist;  the 
members  of  which  have  a  common,  general  interest,  and  the  aflairs 
of  which  are  managed  by  a  system  of  administered  law.  A  state 
which,  in  all  its  mtemal  forms,  customs,  laws,  and  modes  of 
administration,  is  independent  of,  and  exempt  from,  the  interference 
of  any  other  state,  is  called  a  sovereign,  «.«.,  a  self-governing  state. 
Politics  is  a  science  of  dut^,  and  it  ought  neither  to  be  a  collection 
of  arbitrary  legislation,  as  it  sometimes  is,  nor,  as  it  is  at  others,  a 
series  of  practical  superstitions.  It  is  a  science  of  practical  morality, 
accordinff  to  which  the  relations  of  man  to  man  are  determined, 
exeDciBe^  and  enforced ;  by  which  the  activities  of  man  on  man  are 

*  PoUtia,  i.  t  niad,  ix.  6S. 

{  "  ISmj  en  neitiieoF  ba/fe  regard  to  a  oomnon  latenat,  noroompveheBd  the  use 
«MBg  thwMelfeaafanjCTOtoma  «r  kwe.'* — LtureUmflk  BtrumNi^wafY,  955-6. 
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subjected  to  regulation,  and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  laws,  ue^ 
the  carefully  wrought  out  determinations  of  the  reason. 

Of  course,  politics,  like  every  other  science,  may  be  considered 
under  two  aspects— ;p«re  and  applied,  i.e.,  the  science  of  legislation, 
and  the  prctctice  of  it,  or  law  as  it  ought  to  he  and  as  it  is.  The 
philosophy  of  law  has,  properly  speaking,  two  p'eat  topics,  viz..  the 
determmation  of  individual  duty,  and  the  definite  settlement  (wil^in 
fixed  limits)  of  the  public  right,  duty,  and  power  of  coercive  enforce- 
ment of  the  performance  of  personal  obligations.  Morals,  in  so  far 
as  it  defines  the  meaning,  and  ex]^1ainsthe  reasons  and  the  sanctions 
of  duty,  forms  the  basis  of  legislative  science;  but  in  so  far  as 
it  imports  into  its  decisions  the  idea  of  sin,  it  is  eztra-Iegislatire. 
The  human  sanction  of  actions  is  determined  by  their  rigktness  ;  the 
Divine,  by  their  holiness.  Equity  is  the  great  end  in  view  in 
legislation ;  but  it  is  only  in  its  overt  forms  that  it  can  constrain, 
restrict,  or  punish  iniquity.  The  ^eat  task  of  law  is  the  fixing 
and  maintenance  of  right.  Every  right  iir hich  any  one  has,  involves 
the  imposition  of  an  obligation  on  every  other,  and  the  proper 
correlation  of  right  and  obfigation  is  the  grand  problem  of  political 
equity.  The  possibility  of  the  free  possession  and  use  of  each 
individual  right,  in  so  far  as  its  exercise  does  not  interfere  with  the 
use  and  possession  of  similar  rights  by  others,  seems  to  be  the 
highest  known  general  statement  of  political  right  in  relation  to  the 
internal  government  of  states.  In  order,  however,  that  the  use  and 
possession  of  these  rights  by  the  individuals  of  a  State  may  be 
secured  and  guaranteed.  States  also  must  enter  into  relations  with 
each  other,  and  these  relations  must  be  governed  by  principles. 
These  principles,  when  consolidated,  arranged,  and  applied,  con- 
stitute a  new  body  of  laws,  called  the  Laws  of  Nations. 

International  Law — that  system  of  civil  jurisprudence  by  which 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  Sovereign  States,  in  war,  at  peace, 
or  in  neutrality,  are  defined  and  enforced — ^is  founded  on  use, 
testimony,  and  right  reason.  States  acting  through  an  organized 
and  recognized  government  may  enter  into  relationsnips  resulting  in 
mutual  advantage;  may  be  in  such  juxtaposition  that  it  may 
be  requisite  to  determine  upon  some  settled  principles  of  intercourse 
or  non-intercourse ;  may  come  into  collision  in  customs  regarding 
property,  respecting  rights,  or  because  of  claims  rightly  or  wrongly 
advanced ;  may  make  treaties,  or  declare  war,  and  may  afiect  eacn 
other  for  good  or  evil  mediately  or  immediately.  In  so  far  as 
nations  deal,  or  come  into  friendly  or  unfriendly  contact  with  each 
other,  there  must  be  relations  of  right  or  wrong  between  them ;  and 
to  settle  and  arrange  these  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  institutes  of 
the  Laws  of  Nations.  The  obvious  convenience  of  certain  practices 
in  the  intercourse  of  communities  has  obtained  for  them  a  degree  of 
general  acceptance  and  consent  which  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  customs ;  these  customs,  for  the  same  reason,  have  now 
acquired  an  authority  which  is  held  to  be  no  less  binding  and 
imperative  than  express  conyentional  law,  ».«.,  determinate  and 
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treaty'Tatified  codes  of  action  agreed  to  between  nations.  During 
long  ages  the  roles,  maxims,  and  principles  which  had  acquired  the 
assent  of  nations,  and  by  long  custom  tne  sanction  and  authority  dT 
law,  were  imperfecti  imarranged,^  and  uncodified, — were  a  l>ody 
only  of  untoritten  law ;  but  the  exigencies  of  society  required  some 
demiite  rules  of  action  in  the  widely  ramifying  relations  whioh 
arose  in  modem  commerce,  industry,  war,  and  peace. 

A  felt  necessity  having  developed  itself,  several  tentatives  and 
experimental  excursus  of  thought  were  made  by  learned  men ;  but 
they  found  it  "a  subject  which  of  all  others  is  most  immersed 
in  matter,  and  hardliest  reduced  to  axiom,"  and  for  a  while  the  need 
was  unsatisfied.  The  pressure  of  necessity  continued,  and,  at 
lenp^,  "Hugo  Grotius,  a  distin^^hed  philologist,  theologist, 
jurist,  and  statesman,  of  great  leammg  and  a  dear  sound  judgmenl^ 
opened  the  way  to  a  new  study, — that  of  international  law, — ^by  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  Bights  of  Peace  and  of  War,  the  first 
example  of  a  philosophical  statement  of  the  law  of  nations."*  Of 
this  man,  at  a  period  like  this,  when  the  principles  of  international 
law  must  be  evoked  for  the  regulation  of  the  relationships  of 
nations,  and  must  be  incorporatea  in  some  form  or  other  into  the 
very  thoughts,  habits,  and  lives  of  many  of  our  people,  we  think 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  present  a  brief  mono^am ;  and  thb  all 
the  more,  because  that  in  tae  consideration  of  his  achievements  on 
this  subject  it  seems  likely  that  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  his 
forerunners  and  successors,  and  so  brin^  before  our  readers  re- 
ferences to  the  chief  works  upon  this  subject, — now  of  paramount 
interest  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  expressly  needfid  of 
careful  study  by  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere.  We  shiJl 
in  this  case,  as  usual,  present  our  readers  with  a  oiography  of  the 
man  who  had  "  the  merit  of  producing  the  first  great  work  upon 
public  international  relations,  and  we  shall  interweave  with  the 
memoir  an  exposition  of  the  principles,  "  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pcufis.** 

Hugo 'Van  Groote  (Ghrotius)  was  bom  on  Easter  Sunday,  10th 
April,  1583,  at  Delft,  a  gloomy  old  town  on  the  high  road  between 
Hague  and  Botterdam,  m  Soath  Holland.  His  father  was  John  Van 
Groote,  a  lawyer  in  extensive  practice,  and  a  good  scholar,  burgo- 
master (mayor)  of  Delft,  and  curator  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
founded  1576.  His  mother's  name  was  Alida  Averschie.  Grotias 
was  a  precocious  child.  Daniel  Heinsius  (1580 — 1665),  the  emi- 
nent philologist,  historiographer,  and  poet,  wrote  of  him, — 

**  llle  dam  pntr  fait 
Vir  esM  e«pit:  namqae  reUiqai  viri 
Tandem  fo^re;  ChroAu  vir  nakii  est  f 

and  John  Douza,  a  poet  and  scholar  known  to  fame,  celebrated  him 
in  his  eleventh  year,  as  "  likely  to  surpass  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  rival  the  most  learned  of  the  ancients."    He  was  edacated  at 

*  TtmiamanD^s  '^Manwil  of  the  Histoiy  of  PUloiopliy,''  par.  324,  ia  Monira 
tmastotioa  (Bohn),  p.  1»4. 


ham»,  'nndsr  the  oare  of  He  fttiiep  and  motiiav  by  an 
dergymaat,  Utengobard.  At  like  age  of  eight  he  oonpoaed-  onigiiial 
Iiatm  ▼erse,  ana  in  hie  twelfth  year  he  was  eonaidmd  &r  enovgli 
asdvanoed  in  his  stodies  to  be  sent  to  ihe  UniFersitj  of  Laydon.  Smm 
he  boaardilBd  with  Francis  Jtmins^  prolfossor  of  tbeologyr  anthov  ef  a 
laMn  transhtion  of  the  ScriptoMS.  One  of  his  tea^eiB,  Joaa^  J« 
Scaliger,  the  founder  of  modem  classical  cnMcisni;  reeogniBed  his 
mising  talents,  and  predicted  his  ftttnre  £une.  By  dtiigence, 
modesty,  and  ability,  he  won  the  regard  of  many,  and  soon  earns  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  emdition.  Se  stadied  mailiheBiatifla, , 
divinity,  and  law,  fbr  three  years.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  I8M»  he 
published  a  Latin  translation,  dedioatod  to  the  repubuo  of  Yeniee, 
•f  a  work  "On  Navigation,"  composed  by  the  diatingnifllisd 
JTlemiah  engineer  and  mathematician,  Simon  Stovina^  the  tutor  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Orange.  In  the  following  year  Gvotins  iaaaed 
tiie  "  Syntagma  Arateorrnn,**  containing  the  Qrwk  "  Phenomena" 
oTArattiS)  a  Cilician  poet  (circ.  b.o.  276),  who  wvoia  on  astronomical 
subjects ;  a  Latin  translation  qf  Hhe  tanm  by  Cioero,  so  far  aa  it 
has  been  handed  down  to  ns,  with  the  interstiees  supplied  by 
Grotins,  some  yalnable  notes  and  illustrations.  In  the  same  year 
he  maintained  two  iheseB  in  philosophy  at  hie  luuventty,  and 
wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  Henry  lY .,  whom  Yoltaive  celebtateB  as — 

"  Le  Hero0,  qui  regna  snr  la  France, 
Et  par  droit  de  conqnCte  et  par  droit  de  saissance," 

entitled  ''Trimnj^Lns  Gallicns,"  which  he  djedieated  to  M.  de 
Buzen^al,  the  French  ambassador  in  Holland.  In  1598,  tiie  Patdi 
sent  Count  Justin  of  Nassau,  and  Bacneveldt,  en  an  en^aasy  of 
congratulation  at  the  submission  of  all  France  to  Henry  of  Navame. 
Bamereldt  permitted  Grotius  to  form  part  of  his  suite.  Heofy 
receiTed  Grotius  with  faTOur,  presentod  him  to  hie  court  as  thus 
wonder  of  Holland,  and  gave  hun  a  portrait  and  a  gold  duiin.  Of 
tlus  embassy  Grotius  wrote  an  aeoount  sfterwavd^.  in  the  sevMith 
book  of  the  "  Belgic  Annals."  He  was  introduced  to  muiy  peraons 
of  distajiotion  in  Franoe ;  but,  unluckily,  he  did  not  gain  en  intro- 
duction to  Piresident  de  Thou  (Thaanus)»  tiie  historian'  and  financier 
(1568—1617).  He  afterwards  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
President,  which  continned  till  tlw  death  of  the  snldior  of  "  fiistocia 
sui  Temporis,"  to  which  Grotius  contributed  the  materials  of 
that  part  which  relates  to  the  tBonbies  in  the  Netherlaodbi. 

On  his  return  from  France,  Grotins  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
pleaded  his  first  cause  in  hie  seventeenth  year.  He  was  successful, 
and  acquired  considerable  repute  fbr  ma  tsdents  and  dexterity 
of  ^ougnt.  In  the  same  year,  l£id9;  he  published  a  woric  on  whieh, 
with  the  approval  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Soalijge]:,  he  had  been 
employed  m>m  the  commencemeDt  of  hia  ooUegjato  oouzse.  This 
was  an  edition  of  a  work  composed  by  Martianus  Mineus  Felix 
Capella  (circ.  ▲.!>»  470),  "On  Ibe  Marriage  of  Pfailolwy  and 
Mercury,"  in  two  books ;  and  "  Seven  Treatisea  on  tibe  Libinl 
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Arte."  It  oontaaiis  a  decUcatioii  to  the  Prinoe  of  Caa.d4,  enoonuaatie 
venes  br  Sooliger  and  Tiliabrogus,  an  addpess  to  the  reader,  ibe 
two  works  alkove  mentioned,  a  oolleotion  of  yazioiiB  xeadinf^  aa 
eBgnmas  of  Groyne  (agod  15)— ^adorned  witib  the  chain  whiok 
fienry  of  ^aTarre  bad  gitren  him, — and  notes.  This  edition  has  now 
become  a  typographical  curiosity,  from  its  extreme  scarcity.  The 
aoooimt  he  gives  of  this  weik  shews  the  extraordinary  extent  of  bis 
reading,  even  at  iMs  early  age.  "  We  have  collated  Gapella  with 
the  se^sral  anthon  who  liave  investigated  the  same  subjects.  In 
the  two  first  books  we  have  consnltcd  those  whose  writings  oontaiA 
the  soDtiments  of  the  ancient  philoso|diers,  as  Apslehis,  Alberioos^ 
and  otkers,  too  tedious  to  mention ;  on  grammar,  we  have  compared 
Oa[pella  with  the  aoieiextt  grammarians;  in  what  he  has  said  on. 
zketocie,  with  Cicero  and  Aqinla;  on  logic,  with  Porphyry,  Aris- 
totle, Csflsiodoms,  and  Apuleins ;  on  geography,  with  Strabo,  Mela« 
SolinoB,  and  Ptolemy,  bat  chiefly  Pliny ;  on  arithmetic,  with  EacHd ; 
on  astronomy,  with  Hvginxis,  and  others  who  have  treated  on  that 
snbject ;  on  mneic,  with  Cleonides,  Yitruvtos,  and  Boethius."  His 
jomotations  are  learned,  and  his  corrections  judicious. 

Law,  hjstory,  art,  poetry,  science,  and  religion  could  not  give 
aoope  einou|^  to  his  intense  activity  of  thou^t  and  effort ;  and 
iKcanse  his  age  was  "  less  fertile  in  the  loftier  forms  of  the  drama 
than  other  kinds  of  literature,"  he  determined  to  write  a  tragedy. 
In  1600  "Adamus  Exul"  was  composed.  It  was  f(»rwarded  to 
liipeins,  than  Professor  of  History  at  Louvain,  for  criticism :  he 
approved  of  it,  and  it  was  printed  in  1601,  at  Leyden.  It  was 
iiailed  with  rapture  on  its  publication.  Heinsius  called  it  the 
'*  masterpieoe  of  Batavian  genius."  Ponza  says,  "JS^ow  first  hath 
the  Latin  empire  yielded  the  glory  which  was  due  onlv  to  our  own 
^aty.  We  rejoice  in  a  native  poet  who  by  bis  originiu  talents  has 
adiieved  a  great  name."  Meursius  (1579 — 1639),  the  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Leyden  University-— of  whom  Hallam  remarks,  "His 
works  seem  aunost  to  exhaust  Athenion  antiquity,"  in  an  epigram 
"To  the  incomparable  youth,  Hugo  Grotius,  jurisconsult,  on  his 
'  Adamns  £xul,'  "  exclaims,—"  Be%ium  equals  Greeoe  and  Eome 
in  the  achievements  of  peace  and  war.  The  palm  for  genius  had 
not  been  allotted,  but  was  trembhng  in  the  undecided  balances. 
I9^one  of  us  had  dared  to  treed  in  the  tragic  buskin,  wherein  alone 
Belgium  seemed  their  inferior.  Kow,  however,  by  the  talent  of 
Grotius,  she  has  conquered  her  rivals,  and  Greece  and  Home  must 
yield  to  her  the  bays."  Like  another  dramatist — {like,  yet  how 
different) — ^tben  toiling  into  fame  in  England,  Grotius  appeared  as 
the  "  great  father  of  the  re-bom  drama,  the  noblest  light  and  orna- 
ment of  tragic  art."  Though  comparison  only  went  the  length  of 
saying  that  this  play  "  fiUed  Holland  with  admiration,  and  Italy 
and  France  with  envy,"  and  left  England  out  of  the  reckoning, 
although  demanding  that  Scotland  should  iJiereafter  '*  lay  aside"  its 
"boast of  Latin  verse,"  with  express  reference  to  George  Buchanan 
and  Arthur  Johnstone ;  Vondel,  the  real  Plemish  Shakspeare,  trans- 
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Utted  it  and  two.other  dramas  of  Grotius',  vis.,  **  ChristoB  FatieiiB" 
and  "  Sophromphaneaa"  (i.e.,  the  World-Saviour)  into  the  vernft- 
colar,  and  they  thus  became  liie  suggestors  to  Abraham  de  KcMiingh 
of  the  tragecUes  of  "  Ahab/'  "  Jephthah/'  *'  Sanson,"  &e.,  as  well 
as  to  Colm  and  Brodero,  of  topics  and  style.  Greorge  Sandys 
(1577—1643)  translated  *'  Christ's  Passion"  into  EngUsh  in  1639, 
and  in  1652  Francis  Goldsmith  Englished  the  "  Joseph  in  Egypt," 
which  is  the  subject  of  that  last  mentioned.  Milton  is  genenlly 
reputed  to  haye  nad  his  "  Paradise  Lost"  suggested  to  him  by  the 
perusal  of  "  The  Exiled  Adam."  Of  this  play  JBVancis  Barham  (the 
AlUt),  in  1839,  published  an  able  translation.  Hallam  speaks  of  it 
as  ''  of  considerable  poetic  merit,"  and  of  the  poetry  of  Grotius  in 
general,  as  displaying  ''  spirit,  elegance,  and  imi^nation."  Singu- 
ualy  enough,  in  Delepierre's  "  History  of  Flemish  Literature,"  no 
notice  is  given  of  Grotius  at  all.  Why  was  **  Hamlet "  omitted  in 
that  play  r  All  his  life  long  Grotius  continued  to  coquette  with  *'  the 
daughters  of  Mnemosyne,"  or,  as  Scaliger  called  them,  "  the  maidens 
of  Helicon."  His  Latin  poems  were  collected  and  published  by  his 
brother  William  in  12  vols.,  and  they  had  gone  through  ten 
editions  prior  to  1670.  He  wrote  verses  in  Greek  and  in  Dutch, 
and  the  latter  were  highly  thought  of  hj  his  countrymen.    One 

Sdgram,  the  "  Prosopopoeia,"  or  personification  of  the  city  of 
stend, — in  which  the  Dutch  maintained  a  siege  of  three  years  and 
two  months,  and  during  that  time  lost  50,000  men  in  the  stubborn- 
ness of  their  resistance ;  the  Marauis  of  Spinola  led  the  Spaniards 
against  it,  and  the  Dutch  relinquisned  it  only  when  it  had  become  a 
mass  of  ruins, — has  been  regarded  'as  a  masterpiece  of  art  and 
expression.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Du  Yair,  by  Sapin, 
by  Pasquier,  and  by  Malherbe.  Isaac  Casaubon  (1559 — 1614) 
rendered  them  into  Greek,  and  the  discerning  Peiresc  (1580 — 1637) 
attributed  them  to  Scaliger,  as  the  only  scholar  of  the  a^e  capable  of 
producing  them.  Sotheby  has  translated  the  lines  mto  elegant, 
though  rather  forceless,  English.  We,  with  hesitancy,  relegate  to 
a  foot-note  a  translation  in  rhyme.* 
Amid  all  this  deyotion  to  literature,  law  was  not  forgotten.    His 

*  Scant  Bpac«  of  heroes,  I,  soperior  still 
To  all  my  woee,  to  all  mj  foes,  yet  stand. 
The  Fates  themselTes  fear  to  increase  my  ill, 
And  pre-determined  evils  eonntormand. 
The  third  year  glides;  my  foe  has  thrice  been  changed. 
Sammer  brought  death;  Winter  storm-tossed  the  sea; 
And,  barmfoller  than  Spaniards'  swords,  there  ringed 
Dire  Pestilence — which  piled  np  gravte  in  me. 
Kor  does  one  death  do  all  I    Fear-halting  Fate, 
Why  ling^rest  thoa  the  utmost  stroke  to  give? 
By  what  bribe  boldest  thoa  that  arm  elate 
To  strike  to  death — yet  dost  condemn  to  live, 
Who,  dying,  will  possess  this  city-tomb? 
The  contest  is  for  dust  alone — and  let  it  come! 
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brilliant  suooefls  continued,  and,  at \  the  early  age  of  twenty^four, 
Grotios  was  nominated  Advocate-General  for  the  Treasury  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  by  which  office  he  was  charged  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  and  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  , 
law,  order,  or  finance.  In  the  next  year — July,  1608 — with  poetic 
impetuosity,  he  married  a  lady  of  noble  family  in  Zealand— Mary 
Beygersburgh.  The  union  was  celebrated  by  many  an  epithalamium 
by  many  a  Belgic  bard,  and  was  harmonious  and  propitious. 

In  tlus  same  year  too,  1608,  Grotius — in  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  England  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  circumjacent  seas  for 
navigation  and  in  fishing — wrote  his  treatise  on  the  freedom  of  ^e 
sea,  entitled  "  Mare  Liberum."  It  chiefly  dwelt  upon  two  points, 
viz.,  1st,  the  sea,  from  its  nature,  is  not  susceptible  of  bemg  an 
object  of  exclusive  right;  and,  2ad,  if  it  were,  England  had 
advanced  an  unproved  claim.  The  work  was  replied  to  by  the 
learned  John  Selden,  in  his  **  Mare  Clausum,"  1635.  The  States* 
General  were  highly  pleased  with  the  patriotic  work  of  Grotius. 
In  1610,  at  Leyden,  he  issued  his  treatise  **  Concerning  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Batavian  Bepublic,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Batavians  were  not  subjects,  but  allies  of  the 
Homans;  that  a  period  of  anarchy  having  elapsed,  they  became 
subject  to  independent  princes,  elected  by  the  people,  with  a  pre- 
ference for  the  nereditary  line.  These  Counts  of  Holland,  as  tney 
were  called,  were  sworn  to  observe  the  constitution,  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of,  and  to  accept  of  such  revenues  as  were  decreed  by,  the 
States  in  Diet  assembled.  He  also  accused  Philip  II.  of  having  occa- 
sioned the  Grand  War,  by  departure  from  the  laws,  and  bv  infractions 
of  the  rights,  of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces.  Tne  thanks»of 
the  States,  and  a  pecuniary  gift,  were  voted  toliim  by  the  Diet.  He 
was  also  appointed  HistorioRrapher  of  the  Bepublic ;  in  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  which  office  ho  composed  "The  Annals  and  History 
of  Belgium  till  the  Truce  of  1609,'*  t.e.,  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in 
eighteen  books.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote,  for  the  use  of  the 
ambassador  of  France  to  the  States-General — Du  Maurier — a  treatise 
of  considerable  utility^acuteness,  and  erudition,  entitled  ^'Concerning 
a  Kight  Course  of  General  Study,"  in  which,  for  example,  among 
other  quaint  yet  partially  true  observations,  the  following  is 
advanced,  viz.,  that  Soman  history  may  be  more  advantageously 
studied  by  perusing  the  Greek  than  the  Latin  historians ;  because  ^ 
foreigners  pay  more  attention  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
nations  they  visit  or  reside  in  than  natives  do.  Of  course,  this 
leaves  out  of  sight  the  liability  of  foreigners  to  mistake  the  purpose 
of  the  usages  that  strike  them  most. 

In  1613,  a  higher  position  was  achieved  by  Grotius.  He  was 
then  appointed  Pensionary,  t.e.,  chief  municipal  magistrate,  of  Bot- 
terdam — the  second  commercial  city  in  South  Holmnd,  and  about 
nine  miles  from  his  birthplace.  This  position  was  usually  held  on  a 
five  years*  tenure  by  one  skilled  in  the  science  of  the  law;  but 
Grotius  stipulated  that,  if  he  accepted  the  appointment,  it  should  be 
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ccmferred  on  him  by  a  life  temife :  Bnd  so  hiMr  wm  lie^owrlit  of; 
tiuit  his  commMiok  ww  granted  in  meeo^Ldrntk  tUb  ^^»d. 
By  this  eloTation  he  became  ex^fficio  entitled  to  a  seat  m  Hm 
Assembly  of  the  States  of  HoUaod,  and  he  sabseqnent^i^  beoame  a 
member  of  the  States-General,  Le,,  the  Supreme  Legi^alwe  Ceuncil 
of  the  Bepublic. 

His  position  in  the  States-General  bronrht  him  oleself  ivfo 
contact  with  Johan  Van  Oiden  Bameveldt — the  Grand  Benaioiuurf  » 
i.e.,  the  highest  eiril  officer  of  Holland — ^who  had  been  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  Grotins  in  the  oonnseDorship  of  Botterdam. 
Bameveldt  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bepublican  puty,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  schemes  of  Prince  Manriee  to  aoquire  eof^reign 
aathority.  Pditieal  and  religious  sympathies  led  to  the  fomiaition 
of  an  intimate  Mendship  between  him  and  Grotrm,  who  admired 
the  principles  of  his  administration,  recognieed  the  ability  wifk 
which  he  conducted  ever^  negotiation  in  which  he  engaged,  itHk 
oonTinced  of  the  benefits  likely  to  flow  from  his  policy,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  weight  of  his  character.  These  fellow-^lisgs  bron^^ 
them  into  close  alliance.  The  estimate  was  recimrocal,  and  wfasn  an 
ambassador  was  required  to  negotiate  with  England  on  the  rif^t  of 
the  government  of  that  country  to  exclude  the  Dutch  ftom  partici- 
pation in  the  Greenland  whale  nahing,  Barneveldt,  with  the  approval 
of  all  Holland,  nominated  Grotius  to  that  office.  Hie  sutnor  of 
the  "  Mare  Libemm"  arrived  in  England  in  1615.  Sereral  meet- 
ings took  place  between  the  royal  commissioners  of  the  BritiA 
soverei^  and  the  Dntdi  ambassador ;  but  the  latter  was  worsfted, 
not — ifwe  believe  his  notes  of  these  conferences — in  argnment,  bwt 
in«faet, — in  short,  by^he  right  of  nnght.  Thongh  not  orer-aatuffied 
with  the  speed  made  m  his  mission,  he  was  higluy  satisfied  with  the 
reception  ne  met  with  from  the  pedant-king,  and  tlw  courtesy  fnA 
which  he  was  treated^y  the  court  of  England. 

While  on  this  mission,  Grotins — who  had  composed  a»  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Arminius,  19th  October,  1609,  and  wno  is  supposed  to 
have  aided  his  old  tutor,  Utengobard,  in  drawing  np  the  Anmnian 
Confession  of  Faith,  known  as  the  Eemonstrance  of  16I0~iook 
occasion  to  bring  that  matter,  too,  before  Xing  James.  George 
Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  decided  a^ffainst  its  orthodoxy ; 
though  Lanncelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ITiny  James's 
%  fiiTonrite  preacher,  and  John  Overall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  were 
inclined  to  regard  it  with  favour.  The  King,  by  the  conjoint  advice 
of  these  prelates,  sent  to  the  Flemish  throngh  Grrotius  a  wise  and 
kindly  letter  npon  the  subject.  Grotius  also  managed  ibr  Barneveldi 
the  restoration  of  the  cautionary  towns,  which  King  James  held  in 
aecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  granted  to  me  Netherlands 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  an  adroit  manoeuvring  with  the  avarice 
and  need  of  James,  this  was  accomplished  byan  immediate  payment 
of  about  one-third  of  the  sum  advaoced.  The  contest  between  the 
Bemonstrants  and  the  counter-Kemonstrants  rose  to  so  great  a 
height  as  to  threaten  a  rupture,  and  the  States  of  fiofland  ismxed 
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an  edkst  of  paeifieatkm,  eBmhouiu^  fbrbeftrasce,  ioleratktt,  and  th^ 
eiBii*iqB  of  dOBtvowwsjf.  This  EoLiot  of  Pacxfieation  was  Ibnrarded 
to  King  James  «f  ibiglaoid,  aod  hia  Maieaty,  aflter  oonflultmg  witk 
tiie  clergy,  allowed  tkad;  it  waa  a  rigjit  and  proper  document. 
fiodlhmd  wonid  not  be  pacified.  The  G^mmriBta  and  Uie  ArminiaaM 
eontnmed  to  contend,  and  the  excitement  grew  dangerous  to  the 

GbEc  peace.  Pnnee  Maueioe  thonght  this  embroDment  would  lead 
n  to  the  aest  of  aoraretgniy,  and  encouraged  the  diaputes.  Baas 
nereltt  called  out  a  militia  for  the  suppression  of  riots,  and  Prince 
ICaurioe  marched  the  aimy  of  the  States  against  the  militia,  dis- 
armed them,  and  declaring  the  Armzman  towns  to  he  under  military 
law,  openly  aaeamed  soreredsn  power. 

Grotius  highjhf  approved  of  Baraev<eldt's  measures  ;  and  00 
ihcrovLghhr  did  ae  agree  with  the  Edict  of  Parafioation,  that  he 
waa  seat  oy  the  States  of  Holland,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to 
Aasaterdam,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  adherence  of  that,— the 
first  eoBimeareial  city  ia  the  BepubHc ;  perhaps,  at  that  time,  in  the 
world, — ^to  the  policy  of  the  Gmind  Penaionary.  The  burgomasters 
anet  the  deputies  in  lioll  oonchiv^;  and  Grotius,  in  an  eloquent  and 
aiynpentatwe  speedi,  anp^orted  the  thesis  he  had  been  sent  to 
diaooune  apon.  This  orction  waa  delivered  in  Dutch,  Ihough  it 
had  been  composed  in  Latin.  Me  pled  for  religious  toleration, 
especially  on  theoretical  doctrines.  He  instanced  Beza  and  Oalyia 
aa  toleraton  c^  BnUinger,  tihe  sueoeasor  of  ZuingHus  at  Zurich ; 
and  Off  Mefamcthon,  toe  companion  and  friend  of  Luther«  The 
King  of  England — James — ana  many  of  the  diyines  of  that  countrr, 
tihov^f^ht  that  either  of  the  opinions  on  predestination  might  be  held 
wiiikout  danger  of  losing  eternal  tife.  Gromarus  himsdf,  he  said, 
had  declared  that  Arminxna  had  erred  in  no  essential  doctrine.  The 
iofpie  under  dobafce  was,  he  affinaed,  exceedingly  abstruse,  and  as 
yet  undetermined  by  any  coonpetent  authority ;  and  he  maintained 
that  toleration  would  fsrour  union  and  tranquillity,  and  so  render 
tiie  couTOcation  of  a  large  and  able  synod  possible,  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  labour  fer  the  promotion  of  peace  in  tlie  church. 
Hie  Amsteiodamians  diamissed  the  deputation  imcrnlly.  Grothis 
inblished  his  speech,  bat  it  waa  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Statea- 
uaneraL  The  earnestness  of  Grotius  was  such  that  ^e  reaction  of 
dMappoiaimeat  farooght  on  a  fever,  so  severe  as  to  bring  him  to  the 
hsiiuc  of  tiie  grave.  On  hss  recovery,  has  friends  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  hun  from  peraereriag  in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  but  he 
n^Bed  to  all  their  exhortations  liiat  he  had  chosen  his  course,  after 
antove  deHborotion ;  he  was  sensible  of  the  risks  he  ran,  but  he  was 
oontesKt  te  leure  the  result  ia  the  hands  of  Providence,  wkeu  Ife  had 
done  faia  duty* 

Matters  at  length  reached  a  crisia.  The  civil  and  the  intlitary 
authorities  were  piaeed  in  dsxtot  antagonism.  Bameveklt,  the 
Gnmd  Pesisiattary,  widied  to  nsngn,  but,  oa  the  entreaty  of  the 
aecmile,  eontiaued  to  fill  that  offiee.  The  Prince  Maurioe,  fptiwing 
ooUar  by  aueoeat,  deposed  the  magistrates  opposed  to  his  save- 
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reiffn^,  and  expelled  the  Armiman  dergy.  Grrotios  of  Sotterdam, 
and  fioofferbetz  of  Ley  den,  went  to  the  provinoes  of  GneldreB  and 
Overysseu  to  inspirit  the  ioliabitantB  to  the  resistance  of  his  usur- 
pation ;  but  war  prevailed  oyer  oratory,  and  Bameyeldt,  Grrotios, 
and  Hoogerbetz  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Prince,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary assembly  of  eight  persons,  assuming  to  act  as  the  States- 
Genenu,  arrested  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  the  Hague,  Feb.  21st, 
1616.  These  proceedings  overawed  the  people,  and  at  the  command 
of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  States-General  issued  a  tfrocla* 
mation  convoking  a  synod  of  Protestant  divines,  to  consider  the 
tenets  of  Armimus,  and  to  be  opened  13th  Ifovember,  1618.  at 
Dort,  a  city  of  South  Holland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  an  acci- 
dentally-formed island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maas. 

At  this  assembly,  deputies  were  present  from  most  of  the  states 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  from  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Switzerland,  Hesse,  Bremen,  and  the  Palatinate.  'Twenty- 
six  Dutch  and  twenty*  eight  foreign  divines,  five  professors  of 
divinity,  and  sixteen  laymen,  form^  the  synod.  John  Bogerman, 
minister  of  Leeuwarden,  the  capital  of  Friesland,  who  had  written  a 
polemical  tract  against  Grotius  a  few  years  before,  and  who  had 
more  recently  edited,  with  a  preface,  Beza's  tractate  on  the  Law- 
fulness of  punishing  heretics  capitally,  was  chosen  president,  Daniel 
Heinsius,  the  celebrated  classicist,  was  chosen  secretary,  and  John 
Hales,  of  Eton  College,  author  of  the  "  Grolden  Bemains,"  was, 
by  special  permission,  allowed  to  sit  as  an  observer.  He  wroto  an 
interesting  and  candid  account  of  its  proceedings.  Though  it  is 
unnecessary  to  name,  in  this  paper,  all  the  divines  who  took  part  in 
this  famous  assembly,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the  British 
"  representative  men,"  viz..  Dr.  George  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
brotner  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  English  ambaasador  to  Holland, 
and  no  friend  to  Grotius ;  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Dean  of  Worcester, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich — "tlie  English  Seneca"  —  and  a 
voluble  and  vigorous  satirist  (in  two  months,  however,  ill-health 
compelled  his  return,  and  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  Dutch,  King 
James  replaced  him  by  Dr.  Thomas  Groad) ;  Dr.  John  DavenanC 
Begins  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  Queen*s  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  Samuel  Ward,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Master  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge : 
Dr.  Walter  Balcanquel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Koohester,  represented 
the  Church  of  Scothmd.  The  French  Protestant  churches  had 
deputed  the  eminent  and  learned  Peter  du  Moulin,  and  the  distin- 
guished Andrew  Bivet,  but  the  King  forbade  l^eir  attendance. 
The  ^B^nglish  divines  were  very  moderate  in  their  expressions,  and 
both  Hales  and  Balcanquel  disapproved  of  specific  proceeding. 
The  Arminians  were  at  length  declared  to  be  heretics ;  the  Belgic 
Confession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  confirmed,  and  me 
resolutions  of  this  synod  yet  constitute  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the 
Dutch  reformed  church.  The  synod  was  closed  on  9th  May,  1619, 
and  a  sentence  which  on  lOtk  April   that  synod  had  passed, 
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dedaiing  the  Arminians  to  be  "  guilty  of  pestilential  errors,  and 
oormptors  of  the  true  religion/*  was  aporoved  of  by  the  States- 
Greneral,  on  3rd  July.  The  Arminian  clergymen  were  banished, 
imprisoned,  deprived  of  their  emoluments,  and  their  effects  were 
in  many  instances  confiscated.  Some  fled  to  Antwerp,  to  Holstein, 
and  to  France, — apywhere  out  of  the  hands  of  the  States-General, 
and  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Gomarists. 

Grotius,  though  imprisoned,  still  retained  his  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  saddened  him 
much.  Personal  affairs,  however,  meanwhile  arose,  which  occupied 
his  attention  somewhat  exclusively,  and  kept  him  from  watching,  so 
closely  as  he  otherwise  might  have  done,  the  ongoings  of  the  synod, 
about  which,  being  a  prisoner,  he  had  only  the  reports  of  others  to 
rely  upon.  On  19th  Nov.,  1618,  Prince  Maurice  managed  to  induce 
the  States-General  to  nominate  twenty-six  commissioners  to  try  the 
prisoners,  Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  Hoogerbetz.  Against  this 
they  protested,  and  averred  that  the  States  of  Holland  alone  were 
competent  to  be  their  judges.  This  protest,  though  supported,  in 
the  case  of  Grotius,  by  a  petition  trom  the  States  of  Holland, 
representing  his  arrest  as  unconstitutional,  and  the  commission  as 
an  illegal  tribunal,  was  contemptuously  negatived,  and  an  indict- 
ment was  prepared  against  them.  This  alteged  that  the  prisoners 
had  disturbed  the  established  religion  of  the  provinces ;  had  asserted 
the  ri^ht  of  individual  states,  in  opposition  to  the  articles  of  union, 
to  decide  on  the  faith  each  would  acknowledge  and  maintain ;  had 
encouraged  the  States  to  rebel  against  the  States-General ;  had  been 
the  origmators  of  the  revolt  ot  Utrecht;  had  raised  a  militia  to 
oppose  the  constituted  authorities ;  had  excited  ill-will  in  the  people 
towards  their  prince ;  and  had  been  habitual  disturbers  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  republic.  The  pleas,  in  bar  of  proceedings,  were  the 
unconstitutional  nature  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners,  and  the 
notorious  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  Arminians,  an^ 
therefore  prejudiced  against  those  whom  they  were  about  to  judge. 
Nevertheless,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  they  aid  their  best  to  defend 
themselves.  This  triai  resulted  in  a  series  of  judgments,  which 
have  been  a  standing  scandal  snd  disgrace  lo  the  otherwise  honour- 
.  worthy  republics  of  Holland — judgments  to  which  the  Synod  of 
Port  gave  their  sanction.  On  13th  May,  1619,  Barneveldt  was 
informed  that  he  was  to  be  executed  on  the  morrow.  On  the  14th 
May,  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle  of  the  Hague,  in  the  presence 
of  his  persecutor,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold. 
He  asked  if  his  companion  prisoners  were  to  die  with  him  P  On 
being  answered,  "No,"  he  remarked  that  wsjb  well,  for  they  were 
of  such  an  age  as  yet  to  serve  their  country.  Ai^er  avouchmg  his 
innocence  oi  the  charges  brought  against  him,  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  and,  at  one  stroke,  the  executioner  struck  it  off.  On  the 
18th  May,  the  Commissioners  gave  sentence  against  Grotius.  They 
declared  that  all  the  accusations  laid  to  his  charge  were  duly  and 
fidly  proven,  and  he  was  thereupon  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
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nrifioim»nt  and  ooDfiBOtttion  cf  goods  aad  «0iarfce.  31ie  mMb  of 
LouveBtein,  near  Ckvrcam,  on  the  jattmg  point  of  an  vls&d  femed 
by  the  Waal  and.  the  Maas,  was  allocated  to  him  as  his  prisett. 
Hither  he  was  ocmyeyed,  on  6th  June.  The  Stskes-Greneral  awoded 
him  twenty-four  soiu  per  diem  for  aluneni,  hut  his  wile  undertook 
to  pnmde  for  him  oat  of  her  own  estate.  SEere  his  oosfinemeiit 
was  exceedingly  strict,  and  stad^  became  not  only  his  boameas  hut 
his  eonaolaticm.  For  a  while,  neither  wife,  father,  nor  ohild  were 
permitked  to  see  him,  but  bY<4uid-bye,  this  rigidity  of  discipline  was 
idbxed,  a&d  his  wifs  was  allowed  to  become  his  j^rison-compaaion, 
cm  condition  that  she  accepted  his  gaol  as  her  residence  so  long  aa 
he  was  retained  in  it.  Se  was  also  after  a  while  allowed  to  cone- 
Bpond,  exeept  on  religion  and  politics,  with  his  friends ;  to  borrow 
boohs,  and  to  commit  nis  thonghte  to  paper.  The  study  of  ancient 
and  modem  literatare  employ^  nrach  or  his  time,  and  ^e  state  of 
Europe  dmring  the  few  years  precedin§^  his  incaroeratioa  reeeired 
Tsmeh.  tiiought.  Sis  Sundays  he  spent  in  the  study  of  theology,  in 
meditation,  aad  in  prayer. 

Hoogerbeta,  more  fortunate  than  Grotius,  was  imprisoned  in  hia 
own  house. 

In  prison  solitude,  Grotius  continued  a  work  begun  in  boyhood* 
Tiz.,  an  edition  of  the  extracts  from  the  Greek  poets  contained  in 
the  "Eclogues"  and  "Anthology"  of  Stobsus,  a  Macedonian 
writer,  who  collected  and  arranged  a  great  number  of  extracts  from 
the  works  of  ancient  authors  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Septimiua. 
This  work,  however,  was  finished  in  Paris,  and  was  not  pubbsked 
till  1623,  when  it  was  preceded  by  a  Prolegomena,  in  which  the 
editor  proyes  the  agreement,  in  thought,  between  many  of  the 
Greek  writers  and  the  lessons  of  Scripture.  In  prison,  too,  he  trans- 
lated the  "Phmnioian  Damsels"  (Phwnissm)  cf  Euripides  iirto 
Latin  yerse ;  wrote  a  catechism  in  Flemish  rhymes,  oontainmg  185 
questions  and  answers,  for  his  daughter  Cornelia;  drew  up  aa 
abstract  in  Dutch  of  the  laws  of  Holland;  and  composed  his 
"  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Eeli^on,"  at  first  in  Dutch 
poetry,  but  afterwards  in  an  enlarged  form,  m  Latin  prose.  It  haa 
been  tnmslated  into  eleyen  di&rent  languages,  yis.,  Frendi, 
Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Chinese,  German,  modem  Greek,  Peraie,* 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  English.  It  has  been  widely  read  and  greody 
admired.  Indeed,  as  Hallam  says,  *'  few,  if  any  books  of  the  knu^ 
haye  been  so  frequently  reprinted."  Houteyille  (1688 — 1742),  a 
distinguished  French  ecclesiastic,  secretary  to  Cardinal  Dubois, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  the  some  subject,  with  the  same  title,  says 
that  "the  work  of  Grotius  was  the  first  in  which  we  find  the  dm- 
raeteristics  of  just  reasoning,  accuracy,  and  strength.  He  is 
extremely  concise ;  but  eyen  this  breyity  will  please  us  ifhai  we 
perceiye  that  his  work  comiyrises  so  many  matters,  without  con- 
rounding  'diem,  or  weakening  their  force  or  their  evidence.*' 
Though  the  work  has  now  in  a  great  measure  been  superseded,  it 
wiU  TOar  and  repi^  perusal :  it  Ims  been  the  foyourite  Sunday  hoA 
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of  many  great  thinkers ;  among  others,  of  Hntcheson,  the  founder 
of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy,  Beid,  Stewart,  and  Locke,  <S^. 

Twenty  months  of  prison,  life  were  passed  in  Loayestein,  when 
MaiT  Beygerslmr^h  determined  on  attempting  to  release  her  hus- 
bandf.  ohe  contnyed  that  the  chest  in  wnich  his  books  were 
carried  to  and  fh>m  €k)rouin  shooM  be  nitderstood  to  oontais  an 
extra  heavy  load^  Htt?ing  had  it  duly  nrepaied*  riia  revealed  her 
plan  to  him,  and  besought  him  to  risk  the  chance  she  brought  him 
of  being  carried  over  nnsn^yeetedly  in  this  chest  to  Grorcum,  and 
liein^  oon^eyed  to  the  honae  of  his  firieod  D&yid  Baeelaer,  an 
Anmnian  fhfind,  who  usually  manaaed  the  getting  and  returning 
of  the  hooka  he  had  from  and  to  me  various  public  and  private 
libcaries  fixon  which,  tiiey  were  borrowed.  After  resisting  awhile^ 
ho  consentad.  To  divert  suspicion,  his  wife  remained,  and  the  chest 
was  sent  awsy,  aiitanded  by  a  maid-servant.  The  forty  set  out^ 
22nd  Maasch*  1621,  from  the  shore ;  it  luuded  its  cssgo  safely.  Two 
men  were  employed  to  carry  it  to  its  destination.  It  arrived^ 
Bazelaer  opened  the  boz»  and  fouxid  to  his  joy  his  lately  captive 
friend,  safe,  well,  and  free.  The  maid  retumea  fbom  Antwerp  witk 
tlie  joyfol  tidings.  The  wife  of  Grotius,  assured  of  his  freedom,  sent 
for  the  goyernor  of  the  castle,  and  announced  to  him  her  plan  and 
its  suceess,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  awaited  his 
pleasure.  In  his  rage,  he  put  her  in  dose  confinement ;  but  in  a 
few  dajf s  she  was  reXeAsed*  and  allowed  to  take  het  property,  witL 
herself,  from  Louvestein.  Meantime  Grotius,  disguised  as  a  mason^ 
laft  Gowum  for  Yervic,  in  Brabant,  and  from  Vervic  to  Antwerp^ 
whence  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  States-Gieneral^  assuring  thenn 
that,  in  effecting  his  escape,  he  had  used  neither  violence  nor 
bribes ;  asserted  the  blamelessness  of  his  life*  and  his  attachment  to 
his  eountrr.  From  Antwerp,  Grotius,  by  the  advice  ef  Da 
Manner,  me  French  Ambassador  at  the  Blague,  made  his  wsy  to 
Paris,  and  there  his  heroic  and  loving  helpmiite  ahortly  afterworda 
rejoined  him  with  their  children. 

[His  after  doings  will  find  their  ohronicle  next  month.  J 
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AEE   THE   PRINCIPLES    OF   THE    PRE-RAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PAINTERS  CORRECT  P 

NEUTBAL  ABTICLB. 

A  "  KEiTTBAL  iBTiCLB*'  IB  of  rate  Occurrence  in  these  pages ;  and 
in  penning  one  in  connection  with  the  late  debate  upon  the  abore 
question,  we  feel  that  some  few  introductory  remarks,  by  w^  of 
expLination  and  justification,  are  both  due  and  necessary^    In  a 
strictly  logical  point  of  view,  a  *'  neutral  opinion'*  upon  w  giren 
point  IS  a  contradiction  in  terms.    When  a  specific  question  is  once 
accepted  as  raising  a  distinct  single  and  real  issue,  we  must  give 
one  of  the  two  alternative  answers  it  suggests,  or  else  refrain  from 
g^iving  any  answer  at  all.    To  profess  neutrality,  in  such  a  case,  is 
simply  to  confess  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  we  have  not  come 
to  any  conclusion,  nor  formed  any  opinion  upon  the  particular  issue 
before  us.    Now  the  sole  object  of  debate,  either  oral  or  written,  is 
to  aid  and  influence  the  formation  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  or  readers ;  and  it  is  obvibus  that  any  one  who  pretends  to 
form  the  opinions  of  others,  ought  first  to  form  opinions  Tor  himself. 
PritnA facie,  therefore,  and  in  strictness,  a  professed  "neutral"  can 
have  no  claim  to  be  heard  in  debates  which  (like  those  of  the  Cm- 
froversialist)  are  confined  to  a  single  issue  in  each  case.    As  an 
instance  of  a  *'  neutral  article"  objectionable  on  these  grounds,  we 
may  point  to  an  instance  which  occurred  in  these  pages  some  years 
ago.    A  debate  took  place  on  the  Question,  "  Is  the  Character  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  worthy  of  admiration  P"  •  and  was  followed 
by  a  neutral  article,  which  summarized  the  opposing  arguments, 
passed  judgment  upon  the  various  items  (so  to  speak)  of  Qie  great 
Duke's  character  and  career,   and  awarded  in  each  instance  an 
appropriate  meed  of  praise  or  of  censure,  but  refrained  from  draw- 
ing any  general  conclusions.    Now  such  a  production  might  have 
ffreat  literary  merit,  and  might  be  useful  as  an  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculties.    At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  confession  of  mental  timidity 
or  of  intellectual  weakness.    It  showed  that  the  writer  could  not 
brace  up  his  mind  to  rise  above  the  consideration  of  details,  to  grasp 
masses  of  fact  and  argument,  and  to  strike  the  balance  between 
their  conflicting  elements.     The  Duke  had   passed  to  his  last 
account,  and  afi  the  materials  for  forming  a  judicial  estimate  of 
his  diaracter  were  before  the  world.    Hence,  a  neutral  article  wbm 
not  the  result  of  that  cautious  wisdom  which  waits  for  ftJler  infor- 
mation, but  tiie  offspring  of  that  indecision  of  mind  which  it  is  the 
very  object  of  intdlectual  training  to  remove. 

•  VoL  IV. 
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It  will  be  at  once  understood,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  tliat 
the  position  which  we  aasome  in  the  {^resent  article  is  not  the 
neutrality  of  indecision  and  of  non-opinion.    We  occupy  not  the 
position  of  the  juryman  who  "can't  make  up  his  mind,"  but  of 
the  pleader  who  demurs  to  the  issue  which  has  been  raised.    We 
belieye  that  the  late  debate  upon  "  Pre-Baphaelitism "  is  baaed 
upon  a  misapprehension, — ^that  the  question  discussed  is  deceptive 
and  illusory.       The  question   virtually  assumes   the    difference 
between  ^e  artists  who  have  adopted  the  title  of  Pre-Eaphaelites, 
and  all  other  painters,  to  be  of  such  a  character,  that,  it  the  one 
party  are  "  correct,"  and  deservinja^  of  praise,  the  others  must  neces- 
sarily be  "  incorrect,"  and  deservmg  of  censure.    It  will  be  seen 
that  the  present  debate  has  proceeded  upon  this  theory ;  and  a 
moment's  reflection  will  oonvmce  any  one,  that  u^n  no  other 
theory  could  the  debaters  have  been  marshalled  mto  the  two 
hostile  bands  of  Affirmative  and  Negative.    Now,  we  have  long 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  this  common  and  widely-spread  notion  is 
wholly  erroneous  in  itself,  and  not  a  little  injurious  to  the  interestii 
of  art  in  general, — ^that  it  is  the  result  of  hasiy  partisanship  and 
thoughtless  criticism.    The  first  productions  of  tne  Pre-EaphaeHtes 
combined  fre&t  merits  with  an  air  of  obtrusive  and  startling  novelty 
and  peculiarity.    The  latter  characteristics  provoked  some  sharp 
diatribes  from  the  critical  fraternity,  which  were  met  by  equally 
keen  and  warm-tempered  replies  from  friends  and  admirers.    The 
feud  thus  begun  has  raged  with  varying  fierceness  ever  since,  in  a 
way  that  has  sometimes  made  us  long  tor  another  Swift  to  give  us 
"  A  full  and  true  Account  of  the  Battel  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Eoyal 
Academy."     The  Pre-Baphaelite  controversy  has  certainly  been 
conducted  more  decorously,  with  better  temper,  and  higher,  literary 
ability,  than  the  controversy  on  Ancient  versus  Modem  Books, 
which  Swift  satirized ;   but,  in  essential  value  and  results,  we 
believe  it  to  be  as  mistaken  in  logic,  and  as  futile  in  its  issue. 
Even  Mr.  Buskin,  with  all  his  dialectic  skill,  his  art-knowledge, 
and  burning  eloquence,  appears  to  us  whoUy  to  fail,  when  ne 
attempts  to  show  that  the  Pre-Baphaelite  controversy  is  one  upon 
essential  art-principles,  and  to  denne  the  principles  upon  which  he 
sxmposes  the  so-called  "  school"  to  be  based.    In  this  attempt  to  turn 
w&it  should  be  a  mere  criticism  on  a  style  and  phase  of  art  into  a 
question  of  first  principles,  consists  the  fallacy  underlying  the 
whole  controversy.    We  are  no  more  bound  to  condemn  Landseer, 
Maclise,  and  Eastlake,  if  we  defend  Hunt  and  Millais,  than  to  aver 
that  if  Bubens  painted  on  *'  correct"  principles,  then  Bembrandt 
painted  on  *'  false"  principles :  or  to  maintam  that  the  vast  dif- 
ference between  Bapnael  and  Michael  Angelo  compels  us  to  side 
with  one  of  those  great  masters  against  me  other.    Baphael,  we 
know,  "thanked  Grod  that  he  was  born  in  the  days  of  Michael 
Angelo/*  and  yet  he  did  not  copy  him,  or  adopt  his  style  and 
manner.    Sir  Joshua  BevnOlds,  in  tiie  last  of  Us  discourses  before 
the  Boyal  Academy,  spolce  itam  of  the  same  great  painter  :•— ''  If 
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tibe  high  esteem  and  Teneration  m  which  M iohairi  Aaeale  Iim  been 
hM  hj  all  nations  and  m.  all  ages  shevUl  be  put  to  &m  aeoomt  of 

Eqa«hce,  it  must  yet  be  gn&ted  ttiat  those  pvejvdiees  oonU  asi 
ve  been  entertained  wiuont  a  csoae;  the  mund  of  the  pr^ 
jiuBce»  then,  is  the  souirce  of  our  admiration.  J^ut  from  whsitevsv 
it  proceeds,  or  whatorer  it  is  called,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  thsnqghi 
weiomptiioiiis  in  me  to  appear  in  the  train,  I  eammat  tay  if  Jm 
fmitaiort,  but  of  his  admiren,  I  hats  tajlbv  anothsb  oovbss, 
otTK  MOBS  TO  KY  ABuanaB,  omd  to  tke  toiie  cf  tke  timst  m  wkiek 
I  live"  Here  we  Ymsre  a  specimen  of  eritieimi  far  more  tvoe  to 
tmth  and  nature  than  the  tlieoriaing  and  system-bniif^ng  of  Mr. 
Hoakin.  Sir  Joshna  praised  one  style,  yet  ptaotMed  anoliury 
believing  ^//l  to  be  right  in  priaeii^.  Admiration  was  not  eouplsd 
in  his  mind  with  any  supposed  dnty  of  imitation.  He  did  aot 
attempt  to  set  up  the  manner  or  idioeyneraev-  of  one  man's  genius 

Sowever  great)  as  a  law  of  art  to  wnioh  all  othen  must  submits 
st  us,  then,  pursue  the  same  diseriminating  oeune,  and  IbUow 
whatsoever  things  are  excellent  in  art,  without  classing  oniBekes 
into  seets  and  parties,  and  mistaking  a  prerailinff  s^le,  a  roeeioua 
theonr,  or  an  mdividual  bent  and  preference  or  mind,  as  toe  sols 
mani&stations  and  earoonents  of  srt-troth.  Above  all,  let  us 
bewsre  of,  and  carefully  scrutinise,  the  **  principles"  we  so  ooo- 
tinually  hear  of  as  the  justification  of  this  "sohoor*  and  the  ooa- 
demnation  of  that.  We  believe  that  examination  will  show  thai 
tiiey  are  self-inconsistent  and  inapplioable ;  and  that  the  msgority  of 
unprejudiced  persons  will,  like  oiurselves>  oome  to  the  condnaen 
thftt  the  Pre-Baphadite  pietnres  of  our  d^  must,  in  eaoh  instanoe, 
be  judged  separaielvugon.  their  tJMimdtKU  merits. 

We  have  mus  enneaivoured  to  sketch  out  the  relation  of  our  own 
views  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  these  pages^  We  were  neoini 
because — ^with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  had'  exiginally  suggeetsd 
the  debate — we  believed  that  a  false  issue  had  been  raised.  Our 
object,  therefore,  now  is  to  review  the  debate,  to  point  out  the  mis- 
takes  into  which  we  conceive  both  sides  to  have  fallen,  to  investigaite 
the  real  nature  of  Pre-SaphaeUtism  and  the  relation  which  its  expo* 
nents  hold  to  their  brotiier  artists,  and  thus  to  some  extent  cesipo* 
nere  liie^,  to  make  i>eaoe  between  the  contending  partiee.^  In  assuming 
this  judicial  offioe,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  we  do  so  with  diffidenoe* 
Deep  is  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  art ;  but  we  make  no  pretense 
to  oonnoisaeurriupi — and*  in  the  presence  of  accredited  cntica  and 
professional  judges,  we  are  always  indined  to  egress  penomd 
opinions  sotto  voce.  Our  present  position  is  not  of  our  own 
choosing,  but,  as  the  playbills  say,  "  oy  request."  lliis  fact 
be  the  apologv  for  our  temerity,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
we  £atl  to  establish  our  viewsw 

Our  first  objeet  must  be  to  determine  the  nature  and  objeet  of 
painting,  —  in  a  word,  to  define  it.  Painting  addresses  the  eye 
Dv  the  rewesentation  of  obieots;  by  prodneing  likenesses  of  those 
OBjeets.    Af  snffifliently  well  aKeButso,  we  reeogpise  oar  fkiends  in 
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their  poHrailn,  familiar  soenes,  places,  animals,  trees,  and  all  other 
objects,  in  their  several  images.  Painting  renews  the  impresnons 
of  memory,  and  recaUs  thoughts  ;  it  also  affords  us  new  thoiights 
and  ideas,  by  the  imitation  of  things  we  hare  not  seen.  It  is 
therefore  a  language,  so  to  speak, — a  means  or  art  of  conreying 
thought,  by  presenting  us  with  visual  images.  It  doubtless  was 
the  origin  oi  written  language;  hence  we  find  picture  writing  so 
extensively  adopted  in  ancient  Egypt,  apparently  long  before  the 
invention  of  letters.  It  is  a  concrete  imitative  mode  of  conveying 
thought,  as  opposed  to  the  abstract  mode  of  representing  sounds 
and  words  by  an>itrary  symbols.  Thus  we  find  that  the  easiest  and 
moet  natural  mode  of  teaching  a  child  the  meaning  and  value  of 
letters  is  by  means  of  picture  alphabets.  He  recognizes  the 
pictures  of  what  he  has  learned  to  call  cat  and  dog,  and  bv  asso- 
ciation he  comes  to  connect  the  symbols,  cat  and  dog,  vtith  the 
animals  nictored  beside  them.  Painting,  then,  is  the  art  of  con- 
ve^ring  tnoujght  (through  the  eye)  by  tne  imitation  of  objects  or 
things.  This  definition  would,  however,  include  sculpture.  Both 
painting  and  sculpture  present  us  with  shape  and  form ;  but  form 
IS  less  striking  to  the  eye  than  colour,  light,  and  shade ;  and  to 

Sainting  alone  do  these  three  latter  belong.    We  therefore  finally 
efine  painting  as  "  the  art  of  conveying  thought  by  Ihe  imitation 
of  things  and  objects  by  means  of  form,  colour,  light,  and  shade." 

Different  painters  and  schools  of  painting  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  special  prominence  they  have  given  to  the  means  employed 
in  paintmg.  Kaphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  widely  as  they  differed 
in  form,  agreed  in  giving  to  it  the  first  place.  Titian  subordinated 
all  else  to  the  gorgeous  effects  of  colour.    Sembrandt's  wonder^ 

S>wera  are  most  strikingly  shown  in  the  use  of  light  and  shade, 
xoepting  the  Venetian  school  (to  which  Titian  belonged),^he 
Italian  schools  have  generally  followed  Greek  art  in  giving  pre- 
ference to  form;  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  perhaps  the  Enf^ish 
painters,  have  generally  leaned  towards  colour.  We  have  little 
mclination  to  enter  into  a  controversy  unon  the  mutual  position 
which  form,  colour,  light,  and  shade  ou^t  to  occupy  in  art;  we 
regard  this  as  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  conscious  powers 
and  natural  preferences  of  the  artist.  If  we  experiment,  we  shall 
find  that  gorgeous  colouring  distracts Hhe  eye  from  the  observation 
of  form,  and  often  has  the  c^ect  of  concealing  or  changing  the  form 
of  objects.  So,  too,  light  and  shade,  if  strong,  really  distort  form ; 
the  bright  becomes  indistinct  through  its  brightness,  while  the  dark 
is  lost  in  obscurity.  Yet  nature  gives  ns  colours,  %hts,  and 
shades,  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  catch ;  it  will  therefore  argue 
litde  love  for  beauty,  if  we  insist  upon  uniformit}^,  and  fixed  orders 
of  precedence,  when  nature  has  variety  and  changing  order.  More* 
over,  the  Pre*IUphaelite  school  does  not  pretend  to  base  itself  upon 
any  fixed  code  in  respect  of  the  relative  rank  of  form,  colour,  light, 
and  ahade ;  we  may,  therefore,  pass  over  this  part  of  our  definition 
without  further  comment. 
1861.  c 
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Paiotiiig,  we  have  said,  is  the  conTeying  of  thooght  bj  the 
imitation  of  things  or  objects.  Are  there  fixed  ktws,  as  to  the  kiad 
of  imitation  required  P  We  read  in  history  of  a  e(Mitest  betvreeiL 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  ; — ^the  former  nainted  grafids,  and  the  twj 
birds  came  to  peck  at  the  tempting  semblaaoe  of  the  (rait ;  •-  the  laftlsr 
painted  a  curtain,  and  his  rivu  went  to  laiae  it  to  look  at  ihe 
picture  he  supposed  to  be  hidden  behind.  These  must  have  been 
perfect  pictures ; — imitation  wss  not  distinguishable  from  reality. 
But  if  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  had  confined  themselTes  to  auoh 
productions,  we  should  have  felt  that  magnificent  talents  and 
perfect  executive  skill  were  all  but  wasted.  We  should  l^kidly 
ohanfle  the  crapes  and  curtain  for  Bubens'  horsee  and  liopis^  or  for 
Lanoseer's  dogs  and  deer.    The  presentation  of  life  gives  ns  a 

Sher  idea  of  the  achieyements  of  art ;  we  fed  that  theie  is  asore 
genius  in  choosing  the  attitude,  and  catohiiui^  the  ^xmressioii  of 
conscious  Hfe.     Thii  suggests  two  oonsiderationa.     ilrHf — we 
Talue  an  imitation  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty ;  and,  stftfoiMtfy — 
the  ralue,  interest,  or  subtlety  of  the  thought  coav«y»d  gives  the 
chief  interest  and  value  to  a  picture.    We  are  no  more  sariafiad 
with  £[iultless  execution  and  a  eommon  objeot  in  art,  than  with 
truisms  and  commonplaces  in  literature.    If,  then*  Pre-fiaphaelitism 
proclaims  exactitude  and  perfection  of  imitation  as  its  great  vvift- 
cij^e,  and  the  supreme  principle  of  true  art,  we  utterly  rspudiale 
its  pretensions.    It  might  as  reasonably  be  argmd  that  bekoty  of 
hanawriting  is  the  supreme  *'  principle"  of  afl  literature.    If,  an 
-the  other  hand,  Pre-fiaphaelitism  merely  prodaims  that  itnHtition 
ahould  be  as  perfect,  and  execution  as  exact  as  possible,  it  has  no 
riffht  to  arrogate  such  a  maxim  as  in  any  way  its  spedai  property. 
ISo  single  painter,  or  set  of  pauLters,  ever  were  so  insane  aa  to 
pro^aim  that  it  was  truo  art  to  paint  grapee  in  such  a  waj  aa  to 
XeaA  the  spectator  in  doubt  whether  the  grapes  were  grapea  or 
cherries.    No  artist  ever  prided  himself  in  painting  an  aniaud  ao 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  write  "  This  is  a  oow,"  at  the  bottom  of 
the  picture.    If  we  observe  with  sufficient  precision,  we  nay  find 
departures  from  i>erfect  truth  and  exact  imitation  in  the  woika  of 
oZf  painters ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  tibej  were  pnrpoaad. 
Michael  Angelo*s  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,"  combines  the  ana- 
tomical characteristics  of  a  thin  man  and  a  fleshy  man ;  but  who  on 
earth  can  dream  that  Michael  Angelo  committed  this  mistake  upoa 
'*  princinle"  P    We  have  the  key  to  this  and  similar  errors  im  the 
fact  of  nis  naturally  impetuous,  rapid  exsecution.    Eemd  geiuMi. 
partial  knowledge,  and  a  dozen  otner  causes,  may  eaose  asrioua 
defects  in  exactitude  of  imitation.    So  far  as  the  Pro-£aphariitaa 
have  avoided  errors  of  this  kind,  high  praise  is  due,  not  to  their 
correct  "  principlee»"  but  to  their  correct  workmanship.    Soom  o£ 
their  pictues  are  marvels  of  accuraoy,  and,  as  such»  demand  praiaa 
and  admiration,  which  we    yield  most  heartily.     To  auperadd 
scrupulous  care  and  studious  watchfulness  to  genias»  shown  a  hagh^ 
moral  feeling,  which  we  feel  bound  to  acknowiedgo  and  ~ 
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but  to  bout  of  mcb  care  aM  a  ipecial  principle  of  their  (mn,  aaToun 
of  Tamjjlorj  and  |)rijde,  and  ia  mr  from  being  borne  out  b j  all  the 
prodttctiops  of  their  achool.  On  this  point,  then,  we  are  neutral. 
We  judge  the  execution  of  each  picture  indiyidually,  and  praise  or 
censure,  adnure  or  pass  by,  Fre-lLaphaelite  and  EapnaeUte,  without 
heed  to  these  party  names. 

We  hftve  hitherto  spoken  of  pictures  of  single  objects,  or  single 
groups  of  similar  objects.  JELegarding  painting  a«  a  language,  we 
may  term  snch  pictures  art>words  and  art-phrases.  The  next  step 
in  lanffuai^  is  composition,  or  the  arrangement  of  groups  of  wordi 
and  phraMS,  and  the  ideas  they  conrey.  So  we  Sjixd  **  composition'' 
ia  the  term  used  to  designate  the  groupiog  of  figures  and  (H>jects  in 
a  complex  picture.  A  composition  ia  a  higher  grade  of  art  thaa 
single  dbject  pictures.  One  of  Gainsborough's  landscapes  is  far 
above  what  any  picture  of  a  portion  of  a  grass  meadow  could  he, 
though  the  latter  should  excel  even  Zeuxis'  grapes  in  reality.  The 
yalue  and  interest  even  of  a  photograph  depend  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  artist,  in  choosing  the  most  picturesque  point  of  view.  No 
man  ia  his  senses  would  plant  his  camera  in  front  of  a  huge  tree« 
altibough  that  tree  might  be  the  great  feature  of  interest  in  the 
surrounding  landsc^e.  He  will  seek  the  point  where  the  laws  of 
optics  cause  the  natural  objects  around  to  arrange  themselyes  most 
efiectiyely.  Thus  new  responsibilities  and  conditions  arise,  and 
new  powers  of  the  artist's  mind  are  called  into  plaj'.  He  must 
study  the  laws  of  harmony,  grouping,  and  combination^  so  as  to 
select  the  best  of  the  many  compositions  which  one  series  of  objects 
j^sents  from  different  points  of  view.  Here,  evidenth^,  individual 
prefierenoes  and  ideas  of  beauty  will  have  the  chief  sway;  one 
aeieeU  for  grace,  one  for  grandeur,  and  ao  forth.  To  attempt  to 
reduce  all  to  principles  would  require  treatises,  and  would,  pernapSi 
end  in  failure.  If  artists  copied  all  their  landscapes,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  "correct"  and  "incorrect"  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  discussion  of  their  merits,  or  the  foimdine  of  "  schools." 
The  Pre-Baphaelites,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  cteal  but  sparely 
with  masses  of  sceneiy.  This  is  a  peculiar!^  of  their  body,  for 
which  we  can  neither  praise  nor  blame  them.  It  cannot  be  a  "  prin^ 
ciple,"  either  to  paint  or  refrain  from  painting  landscapes.  Still, 
every  one  will  £eel  that  we  are  touching  upon  something  closely 
connected  with  the  Pre-Baphaelite  controversy.  That  aohool  insist 
i^on  finishing  with  photographic  accuracy ;  and  we  know  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  that  accuracy  m  a  landscape  would  produce  a  stin, 
Puteh-garden  look.  Do  the  Pre-Baphaelites,  then,  carry  out  tiieir 
practice  P  Ibe  answer  is.  No ;  they  rather  avoid  the  difficulty,  by 
eschewing  landscapes.  In  a  word,  they  practise  a  certain  style  of 
art,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  wise  enough  to  confine  that  style  to  suitable 
subjects.    Let  this  be  admitted,  and  .the  controversy  is  well  nigh 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  confined  ourselves,  so  far,  to 
what  may  be  termed  copyism.     The  prototype  of  a  portraiti 
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ihe  aahnal,  the  frait.  tlie  hadBoape — die  single  object,  and  tlie 
complex  arrangement^  of  which  we  have  spoken — all  exist  in  the 
world  of  sense  and  realiiy;  the  pictores  representing  them  are 
transcripts  of  nature.  In  such  pictures  we  shall  have  tmUi ;  and 
tmth  must  be  followed  in  art  as  in  all  else.  But  though  truth  is 
one,  her  aspects  are  yarious.  Apelles  always  pleased  his  patrons  by 
seising  the  most  agreeable  expression  of  the  face.  Antigonus  had 
only  one  eye ;  therefore  Apelles  painted  him  in  profile.  AU  great 
portrait  painters  haye  followed  a  similar  course.  They  giye  us 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth ;  and  we  justify  them.  We  cannot 
afford  to  haye  a  portrait  of  eyery  mood  of  mind,  and  eyery  aspect  of 
face.  We  choose,  then,  the  best  look  instead  of  the  fatdty ;  the  smile 
in  preference  to  the  frown.  And  assuredly  we  do  right.  We  ought 
to  perpetuate  that  which  we  approye;  to  recall  that  which  we 
admire.  Who  that  is  unprejudiced,  and  has  no  theory  to  maintain, 
would  insist  that  eyery  rosebush  should  be  painted  with  blighted 
leayes,  with  the  "  worm  i'  the  bud,*'  with  clustering  aphides  on  its 
stems  P  yet  we  know  how  seldom  these  are  wanting  in  nature.  We 
do  not,  howcyer,  choose  the  worm-eaten  and  infested  flowers  for  our 
bouquets ;  we  do  not  cherish  them  in  our  gardens ;  and  we  oucht 
not  to  select  them  for  our  pctures.  Again,  the  apparent  sacrifioe 
of  truth  sometimes  is  the  highest  form  of  truth.  The  mind  reads 
the  characters  the  eye  beholds.  No  one,  with  a  soul  full  of  loye  for 
nature,  will  glance  nis  eye  oyer  eyery  item  in  the  landscape,  like  an 
i^praiser's  clerk  making  a  yaluation.  There  are  times  when  it  ii 
an  impertinence  to  force  "  minute  detail  *'  upon  us.  At  one  time 
we  seek  detail,  and  at  another  general  effect ;  and  the  combination 
of  the  two  may  oftentimes  be  as  untrue  to  the  inner  mind  as  it  is 
strictly  true  to  external  reality.  Horace  seizes  this  law  of  the 
human  mind,  and,  taking  it  as  granted  in  painting,  applies  it  to 
poetry: — 

"  Ut  picturm  potsii  erit;  quas  si  propriut  stag 
Te  capiat  magts;  qii«dam  si  hngiut  abstas." 

If  it  be  a  principle  therefore  of  Pre-Baphaelidsm  to  aim  at 
"  absolute  uncompromising  truth,  .  .  .  down  to  the  most  minute 
detail,  from  nature  and  from  nature  onl^,'[  it  is  a  false  principle. 
If  a  picture  requires  distant^  inspection,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  execute 
details  which  require  close  insnection  to  be  obseryed.  It  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  essence  of  trutn  to  its  form.  It  is  just  as  if  we 
defined  truth  in  speedi  to  mean  that  cumbrous,  awkward  phrase- 
ology by  which  legal  documents  aim  at  perfect  siufflenees  and 
precision  of  meaning.  There  has  been  too  much  tendency  to  this 
error  in  tiie  Pre-Eaphaelite  school,  and  by  it  man^  fine  pictures 
haye  been  greatly  marred.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  simply  an  error 
when  out  of  place.  Detail  is«as  incumbent,  and  exactitude  of  imita- 
tion as  necessary,  to  some  pictures,  as  it  is  disfiguring  and  pedantic 
in  others.  If  a  shepherd  boy  is  reclininp:  beneath  a  spreading  tree, 
it  is  a  faulty  picture  that  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  tree  be  oak 
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or  elm ;  it  is  equally  faulty  and  untrue  to  the  eye  (tlioufi;h  not  to 
reality),  if  we  recognize  the  form  of  the  oak  leaves  on  a  distant  tree. 
In  paintpf^  natural  scenery,  we  must  paint  things  as  they  seem,  and 
not  as  they  are.  The  distant  hills  are  ooyered  with  grass  and  trees 
aa  i^een  as  those  around  us ;  but  they  are  not  green  to  the  speotator» 
and  therefore  "  absolute  truth"  in  painting  them  would  be  optical 
falsehood  and  childish  foUjr.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  Pre- 
Baphaelites  have  gone  to  this  extreme ;  we  therefore  consider  that 
Mr.  Buskin's  doctrine  of  "  absolute  truth  in  minute  details  "  is  not 
«  principle  of  Pre-Baphaelidsm. 

vfe  haye  shown  that  mere  copyism  would  be  a  false  principle 
even  in  the  copying  department  of  art,  the  reproduction  ot  natural 
scenes  and  objects.  Art,  however,  has  a  higher  mission  than  this ; 
or,  as  has  been  truly  observed  in  the  late  debate,  the  photographer 
would  beat  the  artist  hollow.  The  camera  lens  can  never  be  equalled 
by  the  human  hand.  What,  then,  is  this  higher  sphere  of  art  P  Let 
us  return  to  our  definition :  "  Fainting  is  the  art  of  conveying 
thought."  It  is  clear  that  painting  cannot  directly  convey  purely 
abstnict  thoughts.  It  cannot  show  us  a  mathematical  line.  It 
cannot  delineate  metaphysical  thought,  or  logical  syllogisms.  Its 
province  is  the  region  of  objective  thought,  and  the  suggested 
thoughts  immediately  derived  from  objects.  But  is  the  limitation 
to  be  carried  further?  Is  painting  to  be  confined  to  the  actual  and 
material  P  Is  it  to  supply  illustrated  catalogues  of  our  wares,  goods, 
and  chattels ;  to  act  as  a  su]>plement  to  the  "  News  of  the  Week ;" 
to  adorn  the  pages  of  our  ffuide-books,  botanical  and  natural  history 
treatises,  ana  thus  to  end  its  mission  P  Are  the  only  thoughts  it 
may  convey  to  be  the  coimterpart  of  Peter  Bell's  ideas  of  a  prim* 
rose:— 

"  A  primroM  by  the  river's  brim 
A  jellow  primrnfle  wai  to  Mm, 
ABd  it  WBS  nothing  vwrej' 

Is  it  bound  to  narrow  itself  down  to  facts,  and  to  avoid  conceptions  P 
So  saith  "  Edmund."  Fainting,  he  tells  us,  may  show  us  the  cedar 
in  Lebanon  and  the  hyssop  on  the  waU ;  but  it  must  not  sketch 
Tennyson's  talking  oak,  or  Amphion's  forests.  We  are  to  have 
TMliiy  but  not  ideality.  Art  is  "  to  educate  man's  spiritual  nature," 
by  presenting  him  with  images  of  the  material  existences  around 
him !  It  is  "  not  to  gratify  the  sense,"  by  sketching  the  "  dainty 
delights"  and  high  imaginmgs  of  the  poiet !  If  it  "  delight  tlie 
fancy  with  visions  of  beauty,  and  charm  the  eye  with  the  glory  of 
colour,  it  will  debase  the  mind  which  produces  it,  and  upon  which 
its  influence  vi  felt."  Its  "  mission  is,  as  a  teacher,"  to  teach  us  1^ 
for  lark,  and  M  for  mouse ;  but  not  to  aid  us  to  rise  to  the  concep- 
tions of  the  seers  and  prophets  of  old,  or  of  the  poets  of  all  time. 
To  enforce  tiiese  views,  we  are  even  trelited  with  religious  argu- 
ments, and  find  it  plainly  hinted  that  to  doubt  is  to  be  profane. 
**  An  Outsider"  tells  us  that  '*  the  parables  of  our  Lord  (wnich  are 
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but  pictares  of  life)  are  taken  from  nature  as  she  is."  What  then 
shaliwe  say  of  the  transfigoration  on  the  mount ;  of  the  angels  that 
ministered  to  our  Lord  in  the  garden,  and  rolled  away  l£e  stone 
from  his  tomb ;  of  his  many  miracles ;  of  his  mystic  appearanoes 
after  his  cmoifixion ;  of  the  eWen  tongues  on  the  day  of  PenteeostP 
or  of  the  cherubim  abore  the  mercy-seat ;  the  handwriting  on  the 
waD  of  Belshazsar's  palace ;  of  the  visions  of  Ezeldel,  Daniel,  and 
8t.  John  P  Were  these  all  pictures  of  life  and  of  nature  as  she  is  P 
or  are  we  forbidden  to  picture  in  colours  that  which  is  pictured  in 
words  P  Buskin,  too,  is  quoted  to  show  us  that  those  who  do  not  suc- 
cumb to  his  views  of  art,  "  maintain  in  idea  that  the  artist  is  greater 
than  the  Divine  Maker  of  all  things,*'  and  can  "improve**  His 
works.  Is  it  profanity,  then,  when  our  princely  paru  and  land- 
scape  gardens  replace  the  wild  woods  of  nature  P  when,  through 
man's  agency,  instead  of  the  thorn  comes  up  1^  fir-tree;  and 
instead  of  the  briar  the  myrtle-tree  P  Does  the  sardener  arrogate 
to  himself  that  he  is  greater  than  Deity,  when  ne  roots  out  the 
thorns  and  thistles,  and  cultivates  flowers  and  fruits  to  a  nerfisetion 
nature  never  shows  P  Is  the  agriculturist  impious  when  he  speaks 
ot  improving  his  land  and  his  breeds  of  cattle  P  Adam,  even  in 
Eden,  was  commanded  to  "  dress  "  and  "  keep  "  the  garden ;  words 
which  surely  hint  at  some  kind  of  controlling,  training,  and 
"improving.  What,  indeed,  are  our  faculties  given  for,  if  we  are 
only  to  gase  passively  on  *'  nature  as  she  is  " P  what  mean  we  by 
progress,  if  every  exercise  of  our  powers  is  to  be  branded  aa  a 
sacrilegious  outrage  upon  natural  perfection  P  If  the  ideas  of 
Buskin  have  any  meanmg,  they  amount  to  an  inference  that  mind 
is  inferior  to  matter,  and  a  plea  for  living  like  the  brutes  that 
perish.  The  mind  of  man  is  Grod's  chiefest  work.  He  formed 
nature,  and  pronounced  it  very  good ;  but  He  made  man  in  His 
own  image,  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  "  became 
a  living  soul."  Sublime  words !  A  living  soul  that  feeds  upon  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  all  nature,  yet  rises  above  it,  and  yearns 
after  and  dimly  shadovrs  something  beyond.  Imagination,  fancy, 
and^  conception  are  divine  powers  delegated  to  man,  not  to  be 
buried  in  a  napkin,  but  to  be  used  aright,  so  that  man  may  himself 
become  an  "  under-maker.'* 

We  hold  the  widest  views  of  art.  ^  Shakspere  speaks  of  the  poet 
as  one  in  whom  "  imagination  bodies  fortn  the  shapes  of  tkmga 
unknown ;"  it  is  the  artist's  prerogative  to  fix  these  floating  shapes, 
md,  on  his  canvas,  to  give  to  "  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name."  Pandemonium  may  rise  at  his  mddine,  and  take  before 
<mr  e^es  a  semblance  grand  and  vivid,  like  that  which  floated  befbre 
the  mind  of  Milton.  Puck,  Ariel,  Titania,  and  Oberon,  we  know, 
toe  creations  of  the  brain ;  yet  may  they  become  as  familiar  to  the 
aye  as  to  the  inner  mind.  If  the  architect  may  plan  for  us  new 
edifioes  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  surely  the  artist  may  attenqrt 
to  realijse  in  pichire  the  "  stately  nleasure  dome  "  of  Kubla  Elian, 
and  the  gorgeous  ^  palaoe  of  art,    and  try  to  tixrow  across  ^ese 
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a  ftini  Teflection  of  that  "  lieht  which  never  was  on  sea  or 
diore."  We  must  necessarily  sacrifice  literature,  condemn  poetrj 
wholly,  and  excommnnioate  the  ima^ation  as  an  unholy  faculty, 
if  we  are  bound  to  reftain  from  paintmg  aught  but  the  real.  What 
plaee  can  "  figures  all  drawn  from  living  persons"  find  in  a  painting 
of  Caliban,  ot  Qneen  Mab,  of  the  Ghost  m  Hamlet,  of  centaun  and 
neawids,  of  the  mermen  and  mermaidens  **  in  the  purple  twilight 
under  the  sea,"  of  Pan  with  his  cloven  feet,  Mercury  witb  his  wings, 
cr  Olympian  Jove  hurling  his  thunderbolts  P  Who  could  endure  to 
reoogniEe  the  chickweed,  groundsel,  and  willow-herb  in  a  picture  of 
faiiy*land ;  a  neighbouring  landt^cape  standing  for  the  paradisaic 
beauty  of  the  "  plains  of  heaven ;  or  an  ordinary  thunderstorm 
representing  "the  j^reat  day  of  His  wrath"?  Yet  "Edmund" 
avers  that  every  portion  of  a  picture  should  be  "  careful  delineations 
of  aetual  objeots. '  The  very  idea  of  thus  binding  the  imagination 
and  the  ffenius  of  the  artist  m  fetters,  and  of  sinking  all  art-concep- 
tions to  flat  reality,  is  absolutely  degrading  to  art.  Aa  a  means  of 
eonveying  thought  it  rightly  clauns  tiie  freedom  of  thought. 

"  Thia  Tialble  natare,  And  this  oominoo  world, 
In  all  too  narrow" 

for  its  apheve.    *'  The  heart  doth  need  a  language"  beyond  idiat 
sense  sapplies ;  and 

**  The  Intelligible  ferine  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  bnraaaities  of  old  religiona, 
The  power,  the  beaoty,  and  the  raajeety" 

thai  *'  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason,"  live  ever  in  the  soul  of 
man.  In  art  they  find  utterance  and  form ;  and  all  these,  as  well 
as  the  realities  of  the  universe,  it  belongs  to  the  painter  to  portray. 
We  have  quoted  Bnskin,  "  Edmund,"  and  "  An  Outsiaer,"  on 
the  realism  of  Pre-Eaphaelitism.  What  "  Alfred's"  views  are,  it  is 
haid  to  say.  He  tells  us  the  Pre-Baphaelites  believe  that  "no 
sum  will  ever  become  a  great  painter  through  "mere  manipn- 
lation,"  and  rules  of  art.  Certainly  no  follower  and  admirer  of 
jBjiphael  ever  set  up  "maaipniation"  as  the  sole  test  of  art;  whik» 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  is  needed  by  stnot 
realiam.  But  we  presmne,  fh>m  his  allusion  to  photographing 
(m^  p.  302),  "  Alfred,"  like  his  coadjutors,  advocates  Pf^&a^ 
phaeHtum  for  its  realism.  The  negative  writers  have  been  glad  to 
aieoept  this  view,  liable  as  it  is  to  effeetive  and  decisive  objeotion« 
Bat  while  oondenming  the  idea  of  realism  as  a  nUe  of  art,  eaa  wa 
oondenm  a  ttm  painters  for  making  it  a  preference  oi  their  own  f 
We  think  not.  Millais  gives  us  as  Ophelia  (we  presume),  a  lady  he 
has  seen.  More  than  one  Eaphaelite  painter  has  given  us  his  own 
wife  for  a  Madonna.  Where,  then«  is  tae  difference  P  Has  Millais 
nainted  a  Danuh  lady,  i.  6.,  painted  from  Danish  originals  P  If  he 
nasy  we  can  but  regard  the  act  as  a  whim  with  which  art,  as  art,  and 
the  world  at  laige»  hatve  no  eoneem.    If»  as  we  believe,  his  Ophelia 
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is  not  distinctly  and  photographically  Danish  in  mould  eadfeatoreB, 
then  strict  realism  is  no  part  of  his  principles.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  painted  Ophelia  a  woman,  and  "  The  Kescue"  a  fireman,  and 
has  not  painted  (as  far  as  we  know)  Hamlet's  ghost,  or  St. 
Michael  tne  Archangel  contending  with  the  deril  a^ut  the  body 
of  Moses  ;  but  no  sane  Eaphaeli^  can  condemn  him,  or  make  it  a 
"  principle"  of  art  that  he  snould  paint  ghosts  and  angels.  £qaally 
abisurd  is  it  to  praise  him  for  not  painting  them.  Get  rid  of  theories, 
then,  Baphaehte  and  Pre-Eaphaelite,  and  ''  Edmund"  and  E.  M., 
Jun.,  may  join  with  us  in  deep  admiration  of  Millais'  Ophelia  aa  a 
work  of  genius.  Take  Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World ;"  We  admire 
the  execution, — every  candid  man  must, — ^for  it  is  exquisite.  Is  it 
realistic  P  Verily,  not,  in  composition  and  conception.  To  typify 
the  human  soul  by  an  old,  deserted  door,  overrun  with  vegetation, 
— to  paint  the  Saviour  standing  there  with  His  lamp,  waiting  to 
enter,  if  any  man  open, — and  to  cause  the  rising  moon  to  supjply  by 
accident  the  corona  of  glory  round  the  head  of  Christ, — lorm  a 
singular  conception  of  the  "  Light  of  the  World."  It  is  realistic 
in  execution,  but  extremely  ideal  allegory  in  conception.  It  is 
magnificently,  exquisitely  painted, — ^it  is  impressive  in  a  high 
degree— but  it  is  neither  a  pleasing  nor  a  natural  rendering  of  the 
phrase  it  purports  to  interpret.  Taken  bv  itself,  it  must  stand 
high,  but  it  can  never  displace  the  Christs  of  lUiphael ;  it  can  never 
hold,  in  the  heart  and  memory,  the  place  of  the  "  Ecce  Homo"  of 
Oorreggio.  It  is.  sui  generis,  a  great  picture,— not  an  embodiment 
of  the  only  principles  of  true  art.  Let  us  acknowledge  this,  and 
the  controversy  ceases,  without  necessitating  any  opposition 
between  Baphaelites  and  Fre-Baphaelites.  Contrary  and  contra- 
dictory are  not  synonymous. 

We  think  enough  nas  been  said  to  dispose  of  the  late  debate  as 
.a  discussion  on  a  false  issue.  In  drawing  to  a  close,  let  us  endea- 
▼our  to  sketch  out  the  real  nature  and  basis  of  Pre-Raphaelitism. 
Mr.  Hunt  paints  the  "  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple"  from  life. 
His  figures  are  portraits  ;  his  scenery  is  studied  on  the  spot  where 
the  temple  once  stood.  Mr.  Frith  paints  Epsom  Downs,  and  is  to 
paint  the  Bailwir^  Station.  He,  too,  paints  from  life.  Frith  is 
•more  really  life-fike,  for  he  catches  the  fashions  and  faces,  the 
scenes  and  objects  of  the  hour,  while  Hunt  has  to  reconstruct 
ancient  scenes  from  modem  remnants.  Why  should  one  picture 
•be  dubbed  Fre-Baphaelito  and  the  other  notP  Both  are  imitations 
of  the  real.  Both  aim  at  strict  truth.  Yet  there  is  a  marked  dif* 
ferenoe  between  the  two.  We  are  struck  with  the  Jewish  aspeet  of 
the  one  :*  this,  however,  arises  out  of  the  subject.    We  are  struck 

*  The  Fre-Rapbaelites  Uj  great  stress  on  this  hot.  Now  what  is  oar  object  in 
pamtings  of  this  class?  Portraits  are  impossible.  Wetmonot  hare  tbe  actui 
-Ohristi  tbe  individaal  Saviour.  We  mtisC  generalize.  Hnnt's  generalisation  is 
"Christ  tbe  Jew^"  Raphael's  was  ^  Christ  the  man."  Both  are  tmths;  and  most 
«f  those  who  bare  no  Iheory  to  maintain  will  prefer  the  teiiBr  generalisation ;  wbSe 
eqaally  honmirinp;  both. 
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by  its  mmute  detul.  There  is,  however,  no  call  for  detail  in  the 
"  Derby  Day ;"  it  would  seem  obtmsiye.  Lastly,  the  composition 
and  grouping  is  different ;  yet  this  is  accounted,  for  by  the  world- 
wide difference  in  the  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the 
one  scene  is  in  the  sum  total  of  life  exhibited,  the  interest  of  the 
other  in  the  characters  and  forms  of  a  particular  few.  We  belieye 
similar  comparisons  mi^^t  be  made  to  almost  any  extent.  Our 
conclusion,  then,  is  that  ^e-Eaphaelitism  is  marked  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  choice  in  subject,  and  by  noyel^  in  design  and  effect, 
combined  with  great  detail  of  execution.  £aphael  well  ni^h  per- 
fected the  art  of  painting ;  beauty,  character,  and  expression  are 
remarkable  in  his  works.  Every  object  is  in  its  place,  every  gronp 
is  natural,  and  the  whole  of  the  picture  is  harmonized  in  homo- 
geneity. Painting  has  generally  followed  these  aims.  Every 
variety  in  the  way  of  predominance  of  form  in  one,  of  colour  in 
another,  of  light  and  snade  in  another,  has  been  tried.  The  great 
Scripture  scenes  have  been  painted  until  sameness  seems  often  to 
creep  in.  The  minor  artists  have  often  fallen  into  stock  designs  and 
conventional  groupings.  The  young  Pre-B«phaelites,  possessed  ot 
undoubted  genius,  burned  to  escape  these  errors,  and  signalize 
themselves  by  novelty  and  power.  The  singular  outlines,  the 
striking  distinctness,  and  wonderful  simplicity  in  design  and  in 
colour  of  the  earliest  modem  painters, — the  undoubted  effect  pro- 
duced, apparently  with  such  scanty  means,  by  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
and  Ghirlandaio, — suggested  a  patn  and  a  title  to  their  minds. 
Possessed  of  infinitely  larger  means,  they  far  transcended  their 
models  in  many  respects,  while  they  often  copied  all  their  errors, 
and  always  held  to  their  rigidity  and  stiffness.  The  public  were 
provoked  by  angularity  and  awkwardness  of  limbs,  yet  felt  it  half 
redeemed  hj  tne  auaint  effect;  were  annoyed  by  the  hard, 
obtrusive  finish  of  aetails,  looking  like,  vet  unlike  nature,  yet 
were  charmed  by  the  sense  of  power  and  conscientious  labour. 
They  shrank  from  the  staring  and  violent  contrasts  of  colour, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  singular  selection  of  subjects  and  ren- 
dering of  ideas,  yet  thi^  felt  attracted  by  their  novelty.  Then 
arose  the  controversy.  Much  of  the  first  characteristics  of  Pre- 
Bmhaelitism  have  smce  passed  away,  wiule  theories  framed  to 
defend  them  are  dung  to  and  debated.  Peculiar  preferences  in  the 
class  of  ideas  represented,  and  an  ever-present  effort  at  novelty  of 
conception,  comoined  with  execution  and  detail  to  correspond, 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  sole  existing;  characteristics  of  the  Pre- 
Baphaelites.  When  they  come  to  pamt  the  same  subjects  as  other 
artists,  and  when  they  have  run  throu|[h  some  special  devices  (0.^., 
to  present  us  with  the  backs  of  figures  mstead  of  their  faces,  and  to 

S've  us  parts  of  a  whole,  as  just  the  door  and  doorway  of  a  building), 
lere  wul  be  found  little  difference  between  them  and  their  brethren. 
Am  Turner's  sides  and  wonderful   atmospheric    effects  give  his 

S'etures  a  tptckdiii,  so  minutice  and  distinctness  mark  Millais  and 
inat.  .We. cannot,  therefore,  sympathize  in  the  attempt  to  raise  a 
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faetamnt0m  in  ark  by  the  aid  of  absurd  and  insp|)li<mbl«  HiaoriM. 
80  fiur  as  the  Fie-Baphaelxtes  ha^e  protested  ananst  that  «mmmi- 
Uonalitm  which  ever  tnreatens  hnman  arts,  and  nore  inaiated  upon 
the  Talae  of  labour,  atndj,  and  oorreotneBa,  aa  aids  to  eenina,  we 
honour  them,  while  we  object  to  their  manneriams,  ana  ocmdenn 
their  theories.  We  judge  their  works  indiridnallj,  on  their  indi- 
vidual merits.  We  often  admire  and  ralne  them  aa  hi^  adiisrw- 
ments.  Yet  we  hold,  without  any  sense  of  contradiction,  to  tiie 
admiration  and  reverence  which  centuries  have  paid  to  thegorgeoas 
hues  of  Titian, — ^to  Bubens'  form  and  colour, — ^toBembrandt'a  tight 
and  shade, — to  Michael  Angelo's  power  and  majesty, — ^to  Correggio's 
sweetneas, — ^and  to  Baphaei's  unrivalled  grace  and  beauty. 

B.  8. 


ABE  THE  MODBBN  PHENOMENA,  DESIGNATED  «*SFI- 
BITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,"  GENUINE?  AND  HAVE 
WE  IN  THEM  SATI8FACT0BY  EVIDENCE  OP  IN- 
TEBCOUBSE  WITH  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
BPIBITUAL  WOBLDP 

▲FFXXMXTITB  ABTICLB.— -III. 

Whatbvbb  view  we  take  of  the  aubjeot  under  diacuasion,  its 
importanee  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  ia  worthy  the  attentioa 
of  the  philosopher,  tiie  philanthropist,  and  the  noblest  intelleota  of 
all  classee  of  aoeietjr;  hence  we  ought  to  Mmoaeh  it  with  dear 
peroeptiona  and  unbiaaaed  judgmenta,  truth  being  the  maaupiinff 
of  our  inouiries,  having  for  our  motto  the  advice  of  St.  1P«^ 
"  Prove  alt  things,  and  hold  fast  tiiat  which  is  good." 

It  is  desirable,  in  oonducting  this  oontrovemy,  that  bo  qnotaticais 
be  made  from  unantfaenticated  publications ;  that  no  teettmonj  be 
cited  which  is  not  reliable,  and  no  statement  made  whioh  ia  not 
borne  out  by  inoontsrovertible  evidence. 

We  regret  that  a  course  ouite  the  reverse  of  this  haa  beem  p«r* 
aned  by  the  author  of  the  Negative  Arti^cle,  "So,  II.  Four  pagea 
are  taken  up  with  quotationa  firom  and  oomments  on  an  anonymoos 
pamphlet ;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  article  ia  made  «^of 
nnoorroborated  atatements  and  unwarrantaUe  aaaertuma.  The 
poaitiona  we  have  laid  down,  and  juatice  to  our  raadars,  A^mmmA  ^ 
review  of  the  artide  in  queationy  thongh  it  be  at  the  eqpenae  of 
wmghtier  matter. 

We  have,  during  our  cKperienoe,  had  many  an  appeal  addiMaad 
to  oar  credulity,  and  oocaaionally  the  "longoDow"  has  bean  drawn; 
bat  "  Balthaaar  Beoker "  haa  certainly  eanied  off  the  pahn^  in 
pQttin|r  forward  the '' Conieasions  of  a  Me&un"  aa  an  antiftoii^ 
on  apnritualiam — ^the  sua  of  the  spintoal  aysten,  befiova  whose 
effulgent  brightaeaa  the  honourable  namea  advaaoed  by  T.  P.  B. 
are  but  twinkling  atars.    WhoialAiaaBoaynoimaonfsaaorP  what 
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ii he?  and  whers  does  lie  coma  ftomP  are  proper  qxteflHons,  seeing 
10  moeh  pains  has  been  taken  in  dereleptng  nis  experiences. 
Bat  we  waire  our  right  of  patting  him  into  the  witness-box,  and 
sabmitting  him  to  a  cross-examination  as  to  his  reliability ;  he  has 
Tolontarily  addnoed  sufficient  evidenoe  to  prove  himself  unworthy 
of  credit.  Seldom  have  we  experienced  so  mnch  mental  and  moral 
BBusea  as  in  reading  the  "Confessions  of  a  Medinm."  It  is 
pitiable  to  witness  a  man  manifest  sueh  mental  imbecility  and 
Hionl  toiTutude. 

That  his  eridenee  should  not  have  the  least  weight  with  the 
readers  of  the  ControvertMitt  is  shown — 1st.  Because  he,  at  the 
time  of  his  experiences,  was  a  weak,  over-eredulous,  and  illiterate 
man;  2nd.  Because  his  intellect  was  incapacitated  for  weighing 
sridence  and  forming  correct  judgments ;  and— 3rd.  Because  his 
verceptrre  powers  were  much  below  the  common  standard,  which 
left  him  at  uie  merev  of  Stilton,  who  used  him  as  the  "  cat's  paw" 
to  carry  ont  his  eril  designs ;  or  he  was  sunk  deep  in  moral  de« 
prarity,  and  lent  himself  to  the  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  blackest 
deeds  of  villanous  profligacy  tiiat  erer  disgraced  the  page  of 
history.  This  is  strong  language,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  refer 
te  reader  to  the  Negative  Article  for  June. 

His  erMMOy,  ignorance,  and  mental  ineopaeUy  are  displayed  in 
his  ready  conrersion  (without  investigation)  to  spiritualism,  and  by 
acoepting  the  reflections  of  his  own  mind  as  direct  communications 
fiom  the  departed  spirits  of  his  mother,  brotiier,  and  cousin ;  and 
that  these  refleeiions  qfhU  own  mind  **  vreite  often  incorrectly  spelt, 
the  grammar  bad,  and  the  language  far  fix>m  elegant."  His  weak- 
nesi  of  mind  is  further  manifested  by  getting  a  useless  *'  machine 
made,  and  patented  at  considerable  expense,*  because  some  play- 
folly  malicious  spirit  personated  "B.  Franklin,  and  drew  tne 
phm.**  For  proof  of  the  latter  charge  we  prefer  a^inst  him,  he 
ikaU  speak  for  himself.  "I  deolai^,'^  says  he,  m  presence  of 
Hiss  Fetters  and  Mrs.  Stilton,'"  or  rather  my  voice  declared,  that 
felf-denial  was  a  fatal  error,  to  which  half  the  misery  of  mankind 
would  be  traced."  Mrs.  Stilton  "was  now  and  then  frightened  at 
the  utterances  which  no  doubt  wunded  lewd  in  her  ears."  The. 
•entenoe  in  the  above  paragraph,  "  or  rather  my  voice  declared," 
is  to  induce  us  to  betiere  that  it  was  not  he  who  spoke,  but  some 
person  through  him.  But  as  the  messages  which  he  first  thought 
eame  from  his  mother  and  brother,  but  afterwards  discovered  were 
the  reflections  of  his  own  brain,  so  ma^  this  obscure  language  be 
more  correctly  attributed  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  vomptuous- 
neas.  He  "threw  himself" — mark  the  terme — "threw  Mmself 
^pun  and  ajgain  into  ^e  tranee,  with  a  richness  of  soul  which  fitted 
kim  to  xeeeive  even  the  darkest  impressions ;  to  catch  and  proclaim 
every  guilty  whisper  of  the  senses ;  and,  while  under  the  excite* 
ment^  to  emtt  in  tiie  age  of  Moence  which  ke  believed  to  he  at  hand.** 
Bat  enough ;  if  tiie  reader  wishes  a  further  view  of  this  unseemly 
pietursy  he  is  refbrred  to|page  890. 
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The  dincoyery  that  the  consoieDoe  is  under  the  control  of  the 
will  certainly  fclelonf^B  to  oar  author ;  and  a  remarkable  one  it  ia. 
Let  it  not  be  hid  in  a  comer.  Proclaim  it  aloud,  with  trumpet 
tongues,  from  the  tope  of  your  housee.  Hear  it,  O  you  conscience* 
stricken  ones  I  Put  forth  your  toill,  and  the  sting  of  your  guilty 
conscience  you  need  no  longer  bear. 

How  B.  JB.  could  put  forth  such  miserable  subterfuge  as  tetti* 
mony,  in  contrast  with  the  hoet  of  honourable  names  quoted  by 
T.  P.  B.  (page  909),  we  cannot  comprehend — those  gentlemen,  whose 
education,  reliability,  literary  attaioments,  scientific  knowledge, 
professional  ability,  and  general  experience  would  entitle  them  to 
a  respectful  hearing,  and  to  be  received  as  authorities  on  any  sub- 
ject to  which  they  had  given  their  attention.  Not  that  we  wish 
the  testimony  of  any  person  or  persons  to  be  accepted  as  conclusiye 
evidence  on  this  subject.  We  would  rather  see  a  belief  rest  on  the 
surer  foundation  of  research,  investigation,  and  personal  experience. 
Notwithstanding  B.  B/s  scarecrow,  to  frighten  timid  mortals  from 
personal  experience,  we  advise  our  readers  to  test  the  matter  for 
themselves.    But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

No  doubt  B.  B.,  for  want  of  knowing  better,  has  given  the 
"Confessions  of  a  Medium"  as  a  fair  sample  of  all*  memumship; 
but  of  all  the  mediums  we  have  examined,  such  as  table-tippers, 
writing,  drawing,  and  trance  mediums,  not  one  bears  the  least  resem- 
blance to  B.  B.  s.  On  this  head  we  might  enlarge  considerablyt 
but  we  forego.  We,  on  behalf  of  T.  P.  B.,  beg  to  thank  B.  B.  for 
his  good  advice,  and  beg  his  acceptance  of  a  small  portion  in 
return — to  read  Whateley^s  system  of  logic,  and  he  will  find  that 
general  conclusions  cannot  be  inferred  m>m  particular  premises ; 
that  objections  are  no  arguments ;  and  that  uncorroborated  state- 
ments are  no  proofs. 

B.  B.  wishes  to  know  what  T.  P.  B.  means  b]r  the  word  "  inresti- 
gatinn."  He  will  see,  on  referring  to  Affirmative  Articles,  Nos.  I. 
and  II.,  that  T.  P.  B.  means  that  for  eight  years  he  has  read 
dozens  of  volumes  and  huncbeds  of  tracts  wnich  have  been  writtei^ 
for  and  against  spiritualism;  that  he  has  personally  witnessed  a 
great  deal  of  spiritual  phenomena,  and  proved  its  genuineness ;  he 
"has  examined  and  tested  a  large  number  of  mediums,  and  what  he 
has  experienced  has  resulted  in  his  belief  of  spiritualism.  He 
commenced  his  investigations  with  a  clear  head  and  a  matured 
understanding ;  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  occult  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  electro-biology,  mesmerism,  and  popular  delusions— 
"  Mackay's  "  among  the  number. 

"  The  very  pretensions  of  the  faith  in  spirit  rapping,"  says  B.  B., 
"involves  the  renunciation,  not  only  of  our  belief  of  what  fiie  Bible 
has  revealed,  but  in  all  the  great  principles  which  experienoe  and 
science  disclose  to  us  day  by  da^."  But  what  is  the  factP  One  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  this  subject  is  Judge  Edmonds,  of 
America;  and  his  testimony  is,  that  ''spiritualism  prevents  hypo- 
criBy;  it  reclaim!!  the  infidel;  it  proves^the  immortality  of  the 
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soul ;  it  recognizefl  one  God,  and  man's  responsibility  to  Him ;  it 
enforces  the  great  law  of  the  Creator  by  inducements  hitherto 
unknown  to  man ;  it  heals  the  sick ;  it  gives  sight  to  the  blind  ;  it 
eores  the  lame ;  it  comforts  the  mourner ;  it  enioins  upon  all  utter* 
most  purity  of  life ;  it  teaches  that  cluurity  which  rather  mourns 
orer  than  rejoices  at  the  failings  of  our  feflow-mortals ;  it  reveals 
to  us  our  own  nature,  and  what  is  the  existence  into  which  we  are 
to  pass  when  this  life  shall  have  eiidedL"^-{&piritual  Magazine  for 
May,  1861,  page  222.) 

Again :  "It  is  due  to  myself  and  toothers  to  saj  that  our  faith,  as 
growing  out  of  these  researches,  is  not  at  irreconcilable  variance  with 
revelation  " — {Und.,  "  Spirit  Manifestation,"  by  Adin  Ballon,  p.  136.) 

"I  am  able  to  say  with  truth  that  I  know  four  men  of  high 
intelligence,  occupying  respectable  positions  in  society,  who,  having 
liad  no  belief  in  a  life  eternal,  are  now,  by  their  recognition  of  the 
truths  of  spiritualism,  entirely  changed  in  thought  and  aspiration." 
•—(Benjamin  Coleman.  See  Spiritual  Magazine  for  March,  1861, 
page  142.) 

Next  comes  the  oft -exploded  babble  of  Professor  Faraday's 
mechuiical  test  for  determining  the  mundane  origin  of  the  so- 
ealled  spiritaal  phenomena.  Professor  Faraday's  test,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  true  index  to  the  motive  power  of  table-turning 
and  rapping, — ^which  we  deny,  and  undertake  to  prove, — it  only 
applies  to  one  branch  of  the  subject,  viz.,  table-moving  by 
human  contact,  which  is  a  verv  small  and  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  belief  of  spirit  communion  rests.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  intelligent  spiritualist  whose  faith  would  be 
in  Uie  least  shaken  by  giving  up  this  class  of  phenomena  altogether. 
Henoe,  if  Faraday  was  correct  m  his  inferences,  spiritualism  is  still 
true  for  anything  his  test  proves  to  the  contrary. 

How  would  Faraday's  contrivance  accotmt  for  these  facts, 
''attested  by  hundreds  of  witnesses  in  all  parts  of  our  country  P — 
Jnanimaie  matter  moving  toithowt  mortal  contact,  and  ditplayiug 
intelUaence,  and  that  intelligence  being  able  to  read  concealed 
thougntf,  to  spell,  to  cipher,  know  geography,  astronomy,  and  many 
languages,  and  holdina  free  converse,  as  ^  by  a  living  person," — 
(Judge  Edmonds.)  Tnis  class  of  phenomena  is  not  coufined  to  the 
Americans,  in  confirmation  of  which  we  give  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  which  first  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Times,  February 
17th,  1861,  and  afterwards  was  copied  into  the  ^ritual  Magazine 
for  March,  describing  a  sianee  mm  D.  D.  Home,  Esq.,  contributed 
by  a  "  Plain  Man."  "  The  Plain  Man,"  remarks  the  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  *'  is  weU  known  to  us,  and  we  can  personally  vouch 
for  his  high  character  and  intelligence : " — 

"  A  few  nights  since,  a  party  of  seven,  including  Mr.  Home  and 
two  ladies,  assembled,  en  siance,  round  a  heavy  circular  table,  •  .  . 
a  gentleman  being  under  the  table  at  the  time,  at  Mr.  Home's 
request,  to  euard  against  the  possibilitv  of  collusion.  .  .  .  After 
some  trivial  communications,  a  small  handbell  was  held  by  me 
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under  tiie  table,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  perceived,  on  looldng  down, 
a  small  white  hand  (every  other  hand  belonging  to  the  par^ 
assembled  bein^  on  the  table),  which , 'commenced  caressing  and 
playing  with  mme.  After  ringing  the  bell  once  or  twice  (in  my 
hand),  X  asked  that  it  should  m  conveyed  to  a  gentleman  opposite ; 
and  no  sooner  was  my  wish  expressed  than  I  felt  it  pulled  tram  mv 
hand,  and  deposited  in  that  of  the  gentleman  I  had  indicated. 
This  was  done  several  times.  The  hand  was  smooth  and  white  as 
a  chOd's,  and  was  quite  visible,  there  being  two  lar^  ^9  jMg 
burning  in  the  room.  An  acooidkm  was  hdd  at  the  side  of  the 
table  by  Mr.  Home,  when  the  most  lovely,  plaintive,  and  melodious 
music  was  ^yed,  and  no  sooner  bad  1  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
'  The  Last  JSiOse  of  Summer,'  than  that  tune  was  played,  at  which 
moment  the  accordion  was  resting  on  mv  feet,  wiUiout  a  hand 
of  earthly  description  near  it,  it  naving  been  taken  out  of  l£r. 
Home's  hand,  ana  deposited  there.  Several  hands  now  appealed 
in  quick  suceesaion,  moving  different  articles  of  furniture.  .  .  • 
Another  hand  now  appeared ;  and  on  Mr.  Home  being  touohed  by 
it,  he  exclaimed,  'They  are  raising  me.'  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  Mr.  Home  was  raised  up,  and  floated  in  the  air  at  the 
height  of  about  five  feet,  touching  one  gentleman  on  the  head 
slii^tly  as  he  passed ;  but  on  approaching  the  window,  he  came 
again  gently  to  the  ground.  He  remarked,  *  Their  strength  is 
Imrdly  great  enough  yet,  but  I  feel  it  will  be  soon.'  The  Cable, 
which  for  some  time  liad  remained  passive,  now  began  to  heave  and 
throb  violently,  and  finiahed  by  moving  towards  tl^  sofa  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  obliging  all  sitting  round  it  to  follow  it.  We  had 
scarcely  resumed  our  seats  when  our  attention  wss  attracted  br 
seeing  a  small  table  move  across  the  room,  and  flnallv,  after  muca 
difficulty,  raise  itself^  and  stand  in  the  oentre  of  toe  large  table 
round  whidi  we  ware  sitting.  .  .  .  The  small  table,  whieh  was 
stm  on  the  large  one,  now  began  to  move,  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  hand  was  seen  grasping  Jdjr.  Home.  His  arms  were  raised  above 
his  head,  he  was  again  lifted  about  two  feet  off  the  ground  and 
carried  towards  the  window,  and,  when  there,  he  wsa  raised  to 
within  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  ceiling.  After  remaining  afloat 
for  about  two  minutes,  he  descended,  but  on  coming  near  his  chair 
he  was  again  elevated,  and  placed  in  a  standing  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  toja^ther  with  the  small  one.  His  weight  not 
resting  on  it,  it  had  no  effect,  nor  was  there  a  creak  heard.  In  about 
a  minute,  both  Mr.  Hone  and  the  small  table  were  elevated  for  a 
fourth  time  in  the  air,  id>ont  a  foot  off  tiie  surface  of  the  large 
table,  and,  after  remaining  in  that  position  about  a  minute,  £e 
descended  and  resumed  his  seaL"— ^oee  Spiritual  Mofosine,) 

Next  in  order  is  the  extravagsnaa  that  sniritnahsm,  m  the  United 
States,  sent,  in  a  marveUoosly  short  period,  two  thousand  persons 
to  the  madhouse.  SeiJly,  ''Balthacar  Becker,"  you  must  be 
joking!  But  if  you  are  m  sober  earnest,  please  give  us  some 
proo£ 


To  ihe  oiiatge  tiuit  «piriiaaluito  are  "  intozioftied  with  tha  lore  of 
i3ie  marrelloiis/'  we  wit,  in  refHy,  the  following  tettimony  of  lCr« 
Wells,  the  eminent  juirenologist,  of  the  firm,  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
WeUs,  from  New  xork;  America.    A  few  days  af;o  we  pat  the 
question  to  Mr.  Wells* — "  Have  the  American  spiritualists,  accord- 
ing to  your  ezpexienoe,  a  laroe  development  of  the  organs  of 
wonder,  or  a  love  of  the  marvellous P*'    He  answered,  "No;  they 
are  anything  but  oreduloos  men;  but*  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
aoeptical,  and  have  become  spiritualists  by  investigation  and  reason- 
ing on  the  evidence  addnoed,  or  the  phwiOTOeDn  presented."    "  Is 
Jud^e  Edmomis,"  we  asked, "  a  crednlous  man  P  "    Jint,  *'  No ;  quite 
the  opposite ;  so  was  Professor  Sare,"    But  it  seems  j^aradozieal 
to  us,  and  it  remains  for  B.  B.  to  explain,  how  "  men  mtoxicated 
with  the  love  for  the  marvellous  lamentably  distrust  the  oracles  (jf 
God.**    In  fact*  this  is  not  only  paradoxical,  but  nonsensicaL    It  is 
a^^sinst  the  orsaniaation  of  man  and  all  experience.    But  we  pause 
here;  it  may  be  that  B.  B.,  in  exAmining  the  firolics  of  nature,  has 
selei^ed  some  out-of-the-way  specimen  of  humanity  for  our  obser- 
vntion  and  study ;  if  so,  we  must  confess  that  such  is  our  love  of 
the  marvellous,  we  wouJd  soon  be  induced  to  take  a  journey,  at 
the  expense  of  our  time  and  purse,  to  witness  the  exhibition. 
B.  B.,  howevcar,  is  evidently  in  earnest  about  our  excessive  credulity, 
hanoe  the  following  from  his  pen: — ^"If  the  two  millions  in  the 
United  States  who  were  once  carried  away  with  this  monomania 
axie  still  believers,  it  is  against  not  only  common  sense,  but  repeated 
exposures  of  the  fraud  and  jugglery  of  which  the  originators  were 
convicted  bj  men  of  science  imd  theology.    .    .    •    Every  test 
hitherto  applied  has  demonstrated  that  the  phenomena  are  strictly 
and  jNirely  physical.    .    .    .    Scientific  investigation  has  exploded 
the  inference  that  d^orted  spirits  can  commumcate  with  mortals." 
Thus,  with  a  dash  or  two  of  tne  pen,  B.  B.  settles  the  matter — kiUa 
spiritualism  outrLeht.    What  a  tenacity  for  life  spiritualism  must 
have  not  to  die  slier  such  knock-down  blows,  but  actually  live  and 
increase  to  the  enormous  bulk  of  three  millions,  their  present 
estimated  number !    B.  B.  must  pardon  us  if,  after  such  an  address 
to  our  credulity,  we  still  remain  unconverted,  and  demand  proof. 
Who  were  the  "men  of  science  and  theology  "who  made  those 
repeated  "  exposures  "P  when  and  where  were  they  madeP  and 
what  was  their  nature  P    Where  were  the  tests  applied,  and  by 
whom  the  demonstrations  given,  that  the  "  phen<miena  are  strictly 
and  purelv  physical "P    By  whom  was  the  "scientific  investiga- 
ti(m'  conducted,  when,  and  where,  which  "exploded  the  inference 
that  departed  spirits  can  communicate  with  mortals  "  P    To  these 
qnestions  we  respectfull}r  invite  the  attention  of  B.  B.  in  his  next, 
and  to  add  interest  to  this  controversy  by  coming  to  it  with  a  spirit 
of  greater  fiEumess»  thus  benefiting  his  readers,  and  deserving  our 
best  thanks. 

If  tbera  be  no  ''satisfactory  evidence  of  intereourse  with  the 
mhabitants  of  the  ^^t  wodd,"  but  stzong  proof  to  the  oontnuEj* 
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the  sooner  the  belieTen  in  spiritaalum  are  nndeoeired  tiie  better ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  humanity  we  nr^e  upon  those  who  are  able,  as 
a  sacred  duty,  to  expose  the  delusion  at  once,  and,  by  so  doing, 
earn  for  themselres  an  undying  reputation  in  the  affeotions  of  an 
enlightened  and  grateful  public.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  spiritnal 
intercourse  be  true,  it  is  an  ordination  of  God,  our  hearenly  Father, 
and,  therefore,  useful. 

For  some  time  past  we  haye  been  closely  pursuing  our  inresti- 
gations  into  the  nature,  genuineness,  and  cause  of  the  so-called 
spiritual  phenomena,  and  purposed,  when  we  be^an  this  artide,  to 
Diace  on  record  some  of  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  but  our  space 
forbids.  Ivtbstioatos. 

KIOATIYX  ABTIOLB. — ni. 

It  requires  no  philosopher  to  acquaint  us  that  the  present  is  an 
age  of  progress,  and  that  we  are  essentially  a  progressiye  people. 
We  see  the  truth  of  this  on  all  sides.  There  is  no  department  of 
life  in  which  we  are  not  steadily  progressing,  and  each  new  year  is 
signalized  by  the  discorery  of  some  fresh  fact»  either  new  in 
itself,  or  tending  to  remove  errors  that  have  preriously  existed. 
Take  the  scientific  world,  and  its  progress  during  the  last  fifly 
years.  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  the  great  scientific  men 
who  have  liyed  during  that  comparatively  snort  period!  How 
much  that  was  hitherto  obscure,  and  almost  inexplicable  to  us, 
has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  their  investigating  geniuses, 
and  the  existence  of  certain  laws  and  principles  been  proved  to 
regulate  the  sciences,  of  which  laws  we  had  previously  no  know- 
leage,  and  the  causes  of  which  we  might  have  been  omj  too  ready 
to  attribute  to  other  agencies !  What  a  vast  number  of  errors  tibAt 
enveloped  our  scientific  knowledge  have  been  thus  swept  away !  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  we  shall  still  progress,  and  much 
that  is  at  present  apparently  surrounded  with  deep  mystery  will 
be  thoroughly  explamed  and  accounted  for.  In  an  intellectual  and 
social  point  of  view  we  have  also  advanced.  The  conation  of 
England  fifty  years  ago,  socially  speaking,  will  bear  but  little 
comparison  with  the  general  enlightenment  of  our  own  day.  The 
yatUk  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  learned — and  this  we  say  in 
all  truth — as  was  the  man  of  the  last  century ;  and  we  earnestly 
trust  we  shall  go  on  advancing,  so  that  education  may  become  t£e 
"heirloom"  of  every  one.  Of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
in  proportion  as  education  advances,  so  will  the  people  progress, 
and  many  of  the  errors  and  superstitions  that  are  still  rife  amongst 
us,  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  more  enlightened  views  and  opinions 
will  take  possession  of  the  public  mind. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  introductory  remarks  in 
order  in  some  measure  to^  account  for  the  views  that  are  held  by 
many  at  the  present  day  in  reference  to  spiritual  manifestations 
and  agencies.  We  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  "  wonders  **  that 
are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  interference  of  spiritual  beings,  are. 
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in  reality,  accountable  for  by  natural  laws,  and  those  wiiicb  we 
are,  at  present,  unable  to  account  for  thoroughly,  are  the  effect  of 
unknown  natural  laws  and  principles,  which  it  will  only  require  a 
few  years  more  to  thoroughly  elucidate  and  set  right.  The  argu- 
ments of  those  who  contend  that  "  spiritual  manifestations  *'  are 
genuine  may  be  briefly  stated.  They  set  before  us  certain  mar- 
Tellous.  phenomena,  which  they  say  are  unaecountable,  except  by 
the  interference  of  spirits,  and  these  phenomena  are  said  to  hare  been 
witnessed  by  men  whose  character  for  veracity  we  have  no  good 
reason  to  impugn ;  it  therefore  follows  that,  inasmuch  as  we  hang  a 
man  upon  testimony,  we  have  a  right  also  to  believe  spiritualism  upon 
testimony.  Here  we  take  our  stand ;  and  we  contend  that  there 
ifl  nothing  that  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  spiritualism  that 
may  not  be  attributable  to  natural  laws  and  principles.  Lately  we 
have  had  some  startling  revelations  in  connection  with  several 
sianx^es  which  have  been  held  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  some 
of  the  most  absurd  stories  have  been  related  a^the  result  of  these 
meetings.  Tables  are  said  to  have  risen  from  the  floor,  and  rolled 
about  the  room  without  any  visible  human  intervention.  Questions 
h^e  been  asked,  and  answers  obtained,  and,  in  some  instances,  we 
are  gravely  told,  musical  instruments  have  been  played  without 
any  visible  agency,  and  with  certainly  no  one  near  them.  The 
question  is,  Are  these  things  true  P  and  if  so,  are  they  attributable 
to  spiritual  or  natural  agencies  ?  At  first  they  certainly  seem  very 
Btartling,  and  no  doubt  many,  upon  witnessing  the  phenomena, 
might  be  too  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  there  w^as  something 
supernatural  in  their  cause,  rather  than  examining  them  more 
closely.  We  believe  them  to  be  wAoWv .  accountable  by  natural 
means,  and  those  natural  means  we  believe  are,  in  many  cases, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  magnetism.  We  assert,  in  fact,  that 
most  of  the  phenomena  and  wondrous  results  of  the  so-called 
spiritualism  can  be  achieved  by  magnetism.  It  is  quite  possible, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  has  it  upon  the  authority  of  a  very 
able  electrician,  by  magnetism  to  take  a  table,  and  throw  it  up  in  the 
air,  and  there  it  will  remain.  Therefore,  here  is  the  phenomena  of 
table-turning,  rolling,  and  floating  in  the  air,  completely  explained. 
It  is  also  possible  to  play  a  musical  instrument  by  magnetism. 
This  we  will  explain,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  sSances 
of  which  we  hkve  any  account  with  the  semblance  of  authority 
have  taken  place  in  rooms  that  have  been  darkened.  We  will 
suppose  that  there  is  a  musical  instrument  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  drawing-room,  with  no  one  near  it ;  it  is  possible  for  a  person 
sitting  at  a  distance  from  it  to  play  it  with  false  keys,  communi- 
cating with  a  thin  magnetic  wire,  which,  in  the  darkness,  would 
not^e  observable. 

But,  saj  onr  opponents,  ought  we  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  so 
many  eminent  men,  who  are  said  to  have  investigated  these  pheno- 
mena, and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  could  only  be  account- 
able for  by  spiritualism  P    In  reply,  we  say,  we  doubt  reiy  much 
3861.  7 
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whether  they  have  investigated  these  phenomena  thoroughly.    The 
:&ot  is,  they  have  taken  too  much  for  granted.    There  can  be  ao 
ciaestion  tiiat  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  YuLve  beoi  present  at 
tneae  manifestations  have  not  exercised  all  that  care  and  caution 
which  they  shonld  have  done  in  order  to  come  to  a  satisfactoiy 
conclusion.    Onr  opponents  contend  thaf  we  oucht  to  receive  ihe 
testimony  of  these  men,  inasmuch  as  we  should  believe  them,  in  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  as  to  what  they  saw.    This  alignment  has 
been  so  cleverly  and  humorously  replied  to  by  a  recent  writer  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  JNorth,  that  we  cannot  nefraia  front 
qrnoting  his  remarks : — "  The  believers  in  spiritualism  say  the  ques- 
tion is  altogether  one  of  testimony.    Here  are  men  of  repute, 
who  say  they  have  seen  tables  rise  in  the  middle  of  ilke  ro<mi,  nave 
heard  accordions  play  the  most  ravishing  of  tunes,  and  ha;ve  even 
seen  a  stout  man  floating  about  in  the  air,  without  human  inter- 
vention of  any  kind.    Say  they  are  liars,  if  you  like ;  but  they  are 
men  who  were  ne^  known  to  lie,  and  whose  evidanoe  you  could 
take  upon  a  matter  of  either  life  or  property.    Why  not,  then,  take 
it  in  this  P    Is  it  impossible  that  aU  this  shoiud  be  done  by  the  ageney 
of  spirits  P    Have  not  men  in  all  ages  been  prone  to  a  belieLin 
ipintaalism,  and  anxious  to  hold  converse  with  the  deadP    Anf  so 
on.    Indeed,  they  carry  on  the  joke  as  gravely  and  almost  as  £ur 
as  Archbishop  Wnatel^  did  in  his  essay  to  prove  that  Napoleon  L 
never  had  any  existence  at  aU.    Of  course,  nobody  knows  better 
than  they  how  little  all  this  talk  about  testimony  is  woorth.    It  is 
true,  we  decide  questions  of  life  and  death  and  of  -moj^erty  upon 
testimony,  but  no  jury  believes  all  it  hears.    The  probahUity  of  the 
testimony  is  always  taken  into  consideration ;  and  there  are  some 
things  that  no  number  of  witnesses  could  make  twelve  men  believe. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  one  of  the  believers  in  spiritualism  were 
summoned  on  a  coroner's  jury,  and  found  a  nuin  with  his  hmd 
noarly  severed  from  his  shoulders.    If  two  witnesses  swore  that 
they  saw  the  deceased  cut  his  throat  with  a  raeor,  we  dUre  say  he 
would  need  no  more  evidence  to  convince  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
death.    But  suppose  those  same  two  witnesses  were  to  swear  that 
the  deceased  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  sneeanff,  and  that  in 
one  of  the  paroxysms  he  jerked  his  head  off  his  shoulders  I    Woold 
the  spiritnsdist  l)elieve  them  P    Or  let  it  be  a  case  of  felony.     Sv^ 
pose  a  man  to  be  charged  with  stealing  a  bag  of  ooals.    Suppose  a 
housemaid  swears  she  saw  him  fill  the  ba^  with  ooals,  and  carzY  it 
oat  of  the  )dtchen.    We  dare  say  the  spiritualist  would  think  tliat 
testimony  condosive.    But  how  many  housemaids  would  it  take  to 
convince  him  that  the  thief  had  had  the  door  shut  in  his  face,  aad 
had  jumped  through  the  kejhole  with  the  bag  of  coals  on  his  back? 
Of  course  it  will  be  said  these  suppositions  are  absurd,  in^robiAle, 
and  impossible.    We  admit  that  they  are  absurd  and  improbable, 
and  that  they  seem  to  be  even  impossible.    But  are  they  more 
absurd,  or  do  they  seem  to  be  more  impossible,  than  that  a 
aahogaay  table»  hiuierto  orderly  and  well-conducted*  should  sod- 
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denly  begin  to  AtMce  a  hornpipe  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  tliat 
the  poker  and  tongs  should  set  to  partners  in  the  comer ;  that  an 
aocojrdeon,  true  to  its  name,  should  play  the  most  rarishing  of 
tunes  of  its  own  accord ;  and  that  a  stout  elderly  man,  who  has 
hitherto  found  it  rather  diffioolt  to  walk  upstairs  to  bed,  should 
suddenly  float  about  like  a  balloon,  rubbing  his  nose  and  his  toes 
against  the  ceiling,  and  lyiug  upon — nothing  at  aU  P  Of  course,  as 
spiritualists  say,  liiere  are  men  who  assert  that  they  have  seen  these 
things,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  we  believe  them  or  not. 
Well,  we  had  rather  910^.  We  think  it  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
thai  they  have  been  mistaken,  or  are  the  victims  of  jugglery,  than. 
that  these  things  should  have  taken  place." 

Our  opponents  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  several  men  in 
lavonr  of  spiritualism,  sikI  therefore  they  may  look  to  us  to  ^ve  ' 
them  some  opinions  other  than  our  own  in  order  to  substantiate 
the  position  which  we  have  taken.  We  have  imputed  the 
veracitv  of  their  eondnsions,  and  have  denied  that  certam  pheno* 
mena  have  been  produced  by  spiritual  agencies;  it  therefore 
devolves  upon  us  to  state  how  we  believe  those  phenomena  could 
have  been  produced  by  natural  agencies.  This  will  be  an  easy 
task.  We  shall  not  give  our  own  authority,  but  that  of  a  gentle* 
man  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  has  lately  oome  before  the  public  with  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  clearly  xmveil  many  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  so-called  spiritualism.  A  few  quotations  from 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Novra  may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place. 
He  states  that  in  1859  he  was  living  at  Dr.  Wilson's  hydropathic 
establishment  at  Halvem,  when  he  met  several  gentlemen  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  join  him  in  his  investigation  of  this  subject. 
Tne  fame  of  Mrs.  Marshall  and  her  niece  was  then  at  its  height, 
their  wonderful  performances  having  found  an  exponent  in  Mr. 
William  Howitt.  The  services  of  these  ladies  were  obtained,  and 
Mr.  Novra  was  introduced  to  them.  "  At  the  first  stance  twelve 
spirits  were  summoned,  and  proved  to  be  in  working  order.  They 
made  a  great  variety  of  raps, — ^raps  on  the  table,  raps  on  a  tea- 
tray,  raps  on  the  wall,  and  raps  on  the  roof.  A  gentleman  who 
aooompanied  the  ladies  in  a  professional  capacity,  however,  re- 
marked that  the  spirits  were  somewhat  weak  that  evening.  Then 
a  loud  and  hollow  knock  interrupted  the  proceedings.  '  That  is  the 
cooper's  knock,'  said  one  of  the  party  (the  deceased  husband  of 
Mrs.  Marshall  having  been  a  cooper,  whose  spirit  exhibits  the 
interest  it  takes  in  one  once  so  near  and  dear  to  it  by  dropping  in 
unbidden  to  all  the  skances  in  which  she  takes  part).  One  of  the 
spirits  began  to  crawl  about  the  floor,  every  now  and  then  grasping 
and  pinching  unmercifiilly  the  legs  and  ankles  of  the  observers, 
hut  letting  go  their  hold  the  moment  the  sufferers  looked  down  to  the 
spot." 

En  passant,  let  us  here  make  one  remark.    It  has  been  stated 
that,  at  one  siance,  a  spirit  kissed  the  Empress  of  the  French. 
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Kow  it  does  seem  very  Btrange  tliai  a  spiritoal  tihing  could  make  a 
physical  impresBion  upon  a  material  thmg ;  and  bo  with  the  ticmee 
at  which  Mr.  Novra  was  present.  It  is  yery  curious  that  spiritualists 
Bhould  argue  that  a  spirit  could  "pinch  the  arms  and  ankles  of  those 
present."    But  anon  it  will  be  seen  how  "these  spirits"  do  it. 

And  now  to  resume  Mr.  Novra's  statement.  '*The  crowning 
feat  came.  The  party  sat  down  to  a  table,  and  put  their  hands 
upon  it,  when  it  rose,  under  the  influence  of  some  mysterious  force, 
no  less  than  two  feet  from  the  ground,  at  which  height  it  remained 
for  a  time,  and  then  gracefully  subsided." 

Any  one  reading  the  aboye  must^be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  at  these  tiancen :  and  now  for 
Mr.  l^ovra's  explanation  of  how  these  "spiritual  manifestations" 
are  produced,  "  The  raps  from  the  table, '  Mr.  Noyra  says,  "  can 
be  produced  by  rubbing  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  in  bees'  wax, 
and  letting  it  start  forward  in  snort  unobtrusive  jencs  on  the  smooth 
mahogany.  The  raps  from  the  tea-tray  can  oe  produced  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  nail  of  the  forefinger  bent  under  the  hand. 
The  '  cooper's  knock'  could  be  imitated  with  the  heel  of  the  boot  on 
the  floor.  As  to  the  "  pinching  of  legs  and  ankles,"  Mr.  Novra 
gives  the  foUowiiL^  explanation: — "Well-trained  conjurers,  by 
placing  the  sole  of  one  foot  on  the  top  of  another,  are  able  to 
hold  and  snatch  away  slates  and  books,  and  much  heavier  articles ; 
and,  in  short,  to  perform  all  the  tricks  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall and  her  niece.  They  would  have  no  difficulty  in  pinching  and 
grasping  the  legs  of  persons  at  a  fiance,  by  claspmg  them  between 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  curved  over  each  other,  when  a  pinch  is  meant, 
and  between  the  upper  leather  when  a  gripe  is  given." 

Mr.  Novra,  in  order  to  see  if  this  was  really  me  case,  determined 
to  see  the  upper  leathers  of  Mrs.  Marshairs  boots,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  which  he  felt  certain  would  exhibit  traces  of  what  they  had 
undergone, — and  thus  it  proved,  for  they  were  worn  where  Doots 
never  are  worn,  all  over  the  instep,  the  prunella  being  cut  into 
holes  and  shreds,  like  a  pair  of  housemaia's  gloyes,  by  the  long 
habit  of  pinching  and  grasping  to  which  they  liAve  been  used. 

So  far  as  the  above  explanation  goes,  it  is  a  complete  expKwure  of 
these  alleged  "  spiritual'  manifestations ;  and  we  do  not  think  any- 
thing further  is  needed  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  utter  absurdity 
of  attributing  these  phenomena  to  spiritual  agencies,  when  they  can 
be  effected  so  easily  oy  natural  ones.  T.  D.  Kbit baxl. 
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WAS   THE    SECESSIOJNT  OF  THE  FEEE  CHUECH  OF 

SCOTLAND  JUSTIFIABLE  P 

AFFIEIIATIVE  ABTICLE. — ^lY. 

I  wiBH  to  review  the  argument  of  **  Cephas"  in  his  negative 
article  on  this  Bnbject.  That  article  contains  not  a  little  groimd* 
less  assumption  and  assertion ;  yet  it  presents  the  points  of  attadc 
on  the  Free  Church  position  very  sharply  and  clearly.  If  much 
cannot  be  urged  along  such  a  line  of  defence,  the  Free  Church  is 
hopelessly  and  manifestly  unjustifiable. 

"  Cephas"  has  made  jsproundless  assertions.  He  is  right,  doubt* 
less,  in  his  statement  oi  the  Free  Church  position  with  respect  to 
Toluntaryism.  The  Free  Church  is  not  theoretically  a  yoluntsxy 
church.  From  the  first  and  to  the  last  its  leaders  hare  plainly  stated 
the  contrary.  Dr.  Chahners,  on  the  Disruption  day,  said : — "  The 
Voluntaries  mistake  us  if  they  conceive  us  to  be  voluntaries  r^ 
though  we  quit  the  Establishment,  we  go  out  on  the  Establishmen 
principle."  But  '*  Cephas"  altogether  overlooks  the  importance  of 
the  testimony  in  its  favour,  which  is  borne  by  the  success  of  the 
Free  Church,  as  a  practically  voluntary  church.  The  facts  are 
plainly  written  in  stone  and  lime  upon  tiie  face  of  Scotland,  by  the 
erection  of  six  hundred  churches  ;  renewed  testimony  is  boma 
annually  by  the  contribution  of  £80,000  for  ministerial  support ; 
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face  this  difficulty ;  vet  lie  tries  to  elude  it  by  denymg  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Free  Cnuroh  success.  It  was  the  creation  of  a  popular 
delusion,  a  panic,  a  spiritual  epidemic !  Already  its  star  is  on  the 
wane !  Its  decline,  ne  would  have  us  believe,  will  be  as  marked 
and  as  rapidly  consummated  as  its  rise !  'Now,  all  this  may  be  true, 
onlv  " Cephas" does notprove its  truth.  He nroffers sroundless and 
reoaless  assertions.  "  Behold  the  baseless  rabric  of  this  vision!" 
"  The  sustentation  fund,"  says  he,  **  is  failing  year  by  year."  And 
yet,  only  a  week  ago,  the  dividend  of  that  mnd  was  declared  £3 
m  advance  of  last  year's  dividend.  "  Ite  pews  are  emptying,  and  its 
schools  are  being  closed."  Where  is  tnere,  or  can  tnere  be,  any 
competent  authority  for  such  sweeping  statements,  and  why  is  it 
not  referred  to  P  "  Their  professors,"  findJy,  **  are  being  intruded 
into  every  university."  Two  Free  Churchmen  in  the  Metropolitan 
University  sit  in  the  chairs  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  and  of  Christopher 
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•  North.  And  yet  "  into  every  wox^ersitj"  says  "  Ceplias.*'  And 
hovf  "  intruded"  1  Even  these^  were  elected  in  dne  form,  and  by 
the  competent  electoral  body. 

I  shall  remark  seriatim  upon  the  snccessiye  pleaa  of  "  Cephas." 

1st.  Aeliffionsly.  Schism  oan  only  be  justified  by  some  broad 
and  yital  mfTerence  ;  there  was  no  such  issue  at  stake  in  this 
secession  :  therefore  the  Free  Church  is  not  justifiable.  Such  is 
**  Cephas's"  arf^ument. 

Now  here  he  has  simply  re-echoed  a  cry,  often  heard,  eten  in 
Scotland.  "  The  two  diurches  are  one,"  say  some :  "  in  form  and 
formulary ;  in  creed,  catechism,  and  confession,  doctrine  and  diaci- 
pline,  standard  and  tradition,  they  are  alike  essentially.  What 
aifferenoe  can  even,  a  hair-splitting  lawyer  show  between  them  P " 
Now,  all  this  ia  true :  yet  there  is  a  dinerenee— >broad,  deep,  and 
vitaL  ' 

The  great  grisvanoe  of  patronage  waa  tiie  remote,  bat  nsi  the 
direct^  cause  of  the  dismpticm.  Men  left  the  EatahliAmcnt  in 
1843  who  never  would  haye  left  it  on  the  pure  merits  of  Hbe 
patronage  queatioD.  The  rock  on  which  the  Church  spKt  was  the 
pre-eminent,  paramount  doctrine  of  spiritual  iiidepend^oe, — a 
queatioB  whicm  might  haye  lain  long  dormant  in  Soothnd,  but 
waa  roughly  raised  by  the  interesto  of  the  priyate  patrons.  The 
people  of  Auohterarder  were  opposed  to  Lord  Kinnoul's  presentee, 
and  the  Cieiieral  Assembly  gaye  effect  to  tiie  opposition.  The  Court 
of  Session  was  applied  to,  and  the  ease,  twioe  oyer,  was  carried  by 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lnrds.  Now,  mark  how  "  Cephas's"  cbsige 
oc  "  irresponsibility"  is  shattered  by  the  Churok's  actual  eonduct 
It  stood  forth  in  no  haughty  arrogance  for  a  popiah  infSidlibility .  It 
oittmed  no  exemption  m>m  ciyil  inspection  ana  control.  It  never 
demanded  that  the  priestly  robe  should  be  sacred  from  the  poUutiBg 
tooeh  of  civil  law.  fixannne  our  decrees,  it  said.  Determine  this 
whole  matter  £9r  yourselyes.  If  you  see  fit,  take  all  the  tern* 
ponlities,  and  aUo^ite  them  to  the  presentee.  The  law  courts  did 
BO,  snd  so  far  legally,  if  not  well ;  but  the^  wished  to  do  bmsv. 
Leaying  Ihe  territory  of  temporal  ffood  tiiungs,  whidi  alone  the 
Church  received  from  the  State,  and  for  whiim  akme  it  could  be 
lesponsifale  to  the  State,  they  sought  to  intrude  thcnselyes  within 
that  sacred  territory,  where  the  Church  rules  by  virtue  of  a  juris- 
diction conferred  by  Christ  alone;  for  her  ezereise  of  whieh  to 
Christ  alone  she  eould  be  responsible.  This  the  Qiuteh  opposed. 
To  CflDsar  she  cheerfully  rendered  up  all  that  was  his :  she  never 
would  render  up  what  C«sar  had  never  givent  and  never  eenhl  take 
away. 

The  differeaoe  between  the  churches  is  tiras  palpable,  and  net 
less  palpable  than  vital.  The  Free  Church  dbims  for  herself  the 
liberty  of  declaring  who  riiall,  and  who  ahall  not,  be  her  awmban 
mid  omee-bearers.  She  claims  to  be  the  sole  compeSeai  anthoxity 
in  that  matter.  Since  no  church  can  possibly  eodst  in  purity 
witibout  an  exercise,  however  limited,  of  such  a  ri|^  the  Jfistab- 
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liribed  Ghuiek  does  exercise  it ;  but  she  is  content  to  exercise  it  as 
under  the  eoBtnl  of  the  law  courts.  They  nu^r  eriew  her  decisioi^^ 
and  reTerse  them,  and  set  them  at  noaght.  They  jdaj  deckre  that 
the  Ofaorch  mmst  accept  and  ordain  members  and  ministers  whom 
tbe  Chsr^  has  nrjeoted — and  they  may  compel  obedience  by  paisa 
and  penalties.  The  Sstablished  Chnreh  is  an  Erastian  Cnnrch : 
not  in  its  standards,  but  in  its  inter^etation  of  them,  and  in  its 
spbmissioii  to  the  actual  interference  of  the  civil  courts.  Eras- 
tiiaism  is  ingrained  in  its  practical  constitution.  In  the  commen 
Bfcindardof  the  two  churches  these  wordslbe  written : — ''  The  Lord 
Jesus,  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  has  therein  appointed  & 
gOTcrnment  in  the  hands  of  church  officers,  distmet  from  the  ecril 
magistrate."  To  ^is  prime  article  of  her  hiih  the  Establkhed 
Chmh  Irres  in  unfai^ulness.  Her  power  aadposition  as  Natkmal 
Chnreh  sore  obtained  under  false  pretences.  Tne  Eree  Chiurch,  oa 
tiie  other  hand,  has  been  true  to  tnis  principle.  She  nobly  fought 
for  it.  She  not  less  nobly  suffered  foe  it.  She  has  consistently 
nudntained  it.    Is  not  wis<K>n,  then,  justified  of  her  child  9 

ftidly.  FcMicaily,  the  conduct  of  the  Free  Church  party  is  defen* 
nUe  OB  the  elesr  ground  of  necessity.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  talk  of 
bn^en  oaths  and  ef  outraged  rights.  But  these  misnamed  rights 
were  conferred  by  a  gross  violation  of  the  Act  of  Union,  axid  in  tiie 
&ee  of  an  in^j^nant  protest  from  the  Scottish  Chureh  and  people. 
The  exerewe  of  these  rights,  moreover,  proved  inimical  to  the  best 
iBterests  of  the  Church.  The  Evangelical  por^  sought  to  remedy 
this  evil.  Hk0y  sought  to  substantiate  the  soun<uies8  of  this  reofcdy 
^  Ktigstioa  and  1^  legislation.  In  all  they  failed.  JC^ay,  moxe ; 
^er  were  tiiemselves  attacked  anew  on  <^er,  higher  nound. 
When  poKtioe  seemed  only  to  work  them  deeper  ruin,  suruv  they 
were  justified  in  leaving  the  position  where  they  were  exposed  to  its 
attacks. 

3rdly.  The  evils  of  which  "  Cephas"  complains,  in  the  social 
ttpect  of  this  case,  cannot  be  accurately  measured  or  presented. 
It  is  easy  to  intensify  and  to  exaggerate  them.  To  whatever 
extent  taey  eodsied,  they  must  simply  be  regarded  as  neoesaary 
evils. 

4ttly.  Morally,  the  defence  of  the  Free  Church  party  is 
trianmant.  Its  position  in  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  result 
of  a  bargain.  The  State  and  the  Church  were  its  parties ;  the 
itedafda  of  the  Church  contained  its  acknowledged  terma.  A  nia*> 
nadeivtan^ng,  which  affected  a  point  of  serious  moment,  aroaa 
^wtween  liie  parties,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 
^  State  demred  that  only  by  submitting  to  Us  reading  oi  these 
tenas  could  the  bai^in  longer  continue.  Free  Churchmen  eould 
not  so  subnit ;  and,  iike  honest  men,  thejr  said,  ''The  bargain  is  at 
as  end  betweett  us.*'  In  what  respect  is  their  conduct  morally 
QBJuslifiabkP 

Mlv.  If  tike  defence  of  the  Free  ChurcJi  tcii^ously  be  sounds 
^ir  defease  eooMHuically  is  also  sound.   They  smiply  reftUred  ta 
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build  churches.  They  used  their  own  money,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
do ;  and  as  they  did  use  their  own  money,  and  were  Scotchmen, 
"  Cephas*  "  charge  of  "  reckless  "  expenditure  must  be  a  pure  hallu- 
cination !  The  only  doubtful  point  in  their  economics  was  the 
erection  of  schools,  and  to  this  they  were  in  a  manner  compelled  by 
the  tyrannical  intolerance  of  the  Establishment.  All  the  teachers 
who  adhered  to  the  Free  Church  were  ejected  from  the  parish 
schools.  By  their  very  position  these  men  had  a  claim  on  the 
Church  for  "  bread ;"  not  even  "  Cephas,"  I  think,  would  have 
thought  it  generous  to  Atve  proffered  "a  stone."  If  the  Free 
Church  erred,  a  kindly  motive  led  her  wrong.  *'  Even  her  failings 
leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

6thly.  I  understand  this  to  have  been  from  first  to  last  a  question 
of  principle ;  and  to  no  profitable  purpose  can  it  be  discussed  on 
the  low  ground  of  expediency.  As  a  question  of  principle  I  am 
content  it  should  stand  or  fall. 

In  conclusion,  I  put  from  me  as  entirely  beside  the  question  all 
"  Cephas's"  magniloquent  writing  upon  "  priestcraft."  Irriests  may 
be  the  worst  of  tyrants,  and  church  courts  the  most  *'  haughty,  and 
insolent,  and  impenitent"  of  assemblies.  But  that  it  was  the  work 
neither  of  the  peers,  nor  of  the  priests,  but  of  the  people  pre-emi- 
nently, marked  both  the  disruption  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  JN'or  are  these  two  events  inaptly  named  together. 
"The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead."  The  disruption  is  Scotland's 
noblest  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  century.  England  has 
made  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  peculiarly  her  own.  She  has  fought 
and  suffered  for  it,  and  has  well  won  her  merited  acclaim  of  praise. 
"  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due."  Poor  widowed  Scotland  has 
cast  her  all  into  the  treasury  of  liberty,  and  has  striven  to 
shadow  forth  for  the  nations  a  Christian  Church — pure,  inviolable, 
free! 

^Edinburgh.  W.  M. 

NEGATIVE  AETICLB.— IV. 

It  might  justly  be  objected  to  the  papers  which  have  appeared 
on  this  subject,  tnat  they  have  been  lacking  in  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  their  chief  characteristic.  They  are  not  controversial. 
The  statements  of  fact,  and  the  arguments  based  on  them,  have  not 
been  submitted  to  dissection  and  discussion.  They  have  been 
rather  essays  upon  the  Scottish  Church  Disruption  question  than 
debates  upon  it.  There  has  been  little  or  no  collision  of  arguments, 
rebutting  of  evidence,  fence  and  defence — no  close  buckling  to  of 
opponents,  each  feeling  that  not  only  the  maintenance  of  truui,  but 
the  destruction  of  error,  lay  upon  him.  In  a  question  of  so  much 
importance,  where  the  facts  and  their  consequences  are  so  grave,  one 
would  have  expected  more  mettle  in  the  combatants,  and  better 
metal  in  their  weapons.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  either 
party  had  an  adequate  representative  in  the  fray  of  phrases. 
Keenness  and  brightness  seem  bo^  to  be    alike    wanting.     It 
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would  ill  become  one  who  is  about  to  criticize  othen  to  be,  in  his 
own  opinion,  abore  critieiam.  The  writer  feels  that  he  has  defects 
more  disastrous  far  than  those  he  has  been]  imputing  to  his 
foregoers.  He  dpeaks  not  thus  in  mere  depreciation,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  upon  all,  the  special  requirements  of  the 
readers  of  a  serial  such  as  this,  namely,  that  tbe  papers  shall  be 
really  controversial.  In  whateyer  else  ms  paper  fails,  the  writer  is 
desirous  that  it  should  not  fail  in  this ;  and  thus,  though  with  little 
trust  in  his  style  or  knowledge,  he  enters  the  field  to  counter-argue 
upon  this  subject,  and  so  to  attempt  a  reply  to  the  query  put, — 
"  Was  the  Secession  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Justifiable?" 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  sectarian  partisanship,  however,  that 
be  wishes  to  conduct  the  argument.  He  has  no  wish  to  over- 
step the  fair  prerogatives  of  reasoning ;  but  he  wishes  to  see  thought 
opposed  to  thought  brought  into  absolute  comparison,  that  so  truth 
may  become  apparent. 

To  make  a  commencement : — ^We  may  remark  that  "  Bobertson 
was"  not  **  the  historian  of  the  Eeformation"  (p.  235)*,  but  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Charles  Y.,  and  with  him  certainly  the  power  of 
Moderatism  did  not  rise  (for  it  was  incorporated  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament seven  years  before  his  birth),  Hve,  and  die  with  him  (for  it 
survives  now,  and  is  growing  in  slrength  daily).  Under  another 
Dr.  Kobertson,  recently  deceased,  it  gathered  in  three  years  an 
aggregate  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  for  the  Church 
Endowment  Scheme — a  scheme  to  which  the  Free  Church  Dis- 
ruption movement  had,  it  was  ima^^ed,  given  the  death-blow. 
Nor  did  "  the  last  sparks  of  liberty"  become  *'  extinguished"  under 
him.  He  established  the  order  of  the  Church,  and  set  the  conjoint 
action- of  its  judicatories  in  due  subordination.  He  was  the  uncle 
by  marriage  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell — they 
revere  his  memory,  and  they  are  not  usually' regarded  as  men  who 
love  liberticides.  "  Erskine*'  calls  ike  men  who  obeyed  the  laws  of 
their  coimtry  "usurpers"  (p.  237),  so  that  he  must  be  prepared  with 
a  new  definition  of  the  word,  or  he  must  be  wrong.  He  speaks  of 
**  a  monster  petition  of  260,000  Scotchmen,"  as  if  wat  should  settle 
the  question,  at  a  time  when  Glasgow  idone  contained  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  than  all  the  names  exhibited  to  a  petition 
hawked  about  by  ministers  for  sifl;nature  in  370  parishes.  Surely 
he  cannot  be  serious  in  giving  tnat  petition  such  weight.  "  The 
House  of  Lords  decided  against  freedom  and  independence"  (p.  238). 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  deliverer  of  the  judgment  of  that  House 
was  Henry  Lord  firouf  ham,  and  it  will  at  once  be  acknowledged 
that  there  was  little  ukelihood  of  his  straining  the  law  to  favour 
despotism  in  Church  or  State.  We  must  hold  that  he  gave  a  just 
intCTpretation  of  the  law  as  it  then  stood,  and  that  obedience  and 
submission  were  the  duties  of  christian  men  till  the  repeal  or  alter- 
ation of  the  law  was  possible.  If  seventy-six  members  oi  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of  British  hearts,  homes, 
'  *  VoL  XIV.  BriUA  ConiroverHattiL 
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aad  interetis,  out  of  665,  gtre  ^leir  Toies  ibr  the  Free  Choreh 
(p.  S38),  we  may  be  sore  tke  pablic  mind  wm  not  vipe  for  a  ehange, 
or  that  what  wai  aaked  waa  wrong.  At  least,  I  would  vatber  ezr  in 
ofNnion  with  489  members  of  the  Commeas  oat  of  565  than  agres 
with  474  elmymen  oixt  of  l,2dl.  We  see,  too*  that  a  b^und-the* 
scenes  sort  or  threatening  and  menace  was  geing  on,  ssid  that  tlM 
Free  Chtircb  party  were  maturing  their  sehemeSt  and  dahnxng  what 
th^  Imew  coold  and  would  not  be  granted.  All  throagh  "  Erwae  V 
articie  this  appears.  If  erery  new  movement  whidi  saw  a  majority 
of  195  M.P.'s  against  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  haYing  every  hope 
crushed  oat  of  it,  Britain  wonid  be  stationary  for  a  long  time. 
What  did  the  Com  Law  Leagtie  do  when  a  mwority  lai^er  thui 
this  fare  tke  negative  to  their  hopeP  IKsperse,  Mke  the  moning 
dond,  and  Hke]  we  early  dew  P  V  erily  no  I  They  knew  belter  r— 
they  educated  the  neople  and  the  Psniament,  and  oommon  aenser 
not  rebellion,  won  tne  day. 

**  An  Establishment  now  desecrated  and  ensiaTed"  (p.  S89)  is  a 
harsh  character  to  give  to  a  sister  ehnrch — a  eharoh  fbr  which 
Scothmd  retains  ker  Teaenttioa  still.  I  do  not  thiidc  ''Balph 
Erskiue"  would  hare  ihmg  mud  of  this  sort  against  any  congrs- 
gation  of  "  godly  folk."  '*  If  a  simple  statement  of  faets^  (p.  Ss») 
be  leavened  by  an  amimus,  it  becames  tmtmstworthy.  In  this  it 
differs  from  an  argument,  far  the  reason  may  review  the  argument; 
though,  without  special  aeeess  to  the  ikcts,  it  eannot  eritteiae  and 
discover  the  errors  in  "  a  simple  (or  aat'aiw-inftaienced)  statement  of 
facts."    Farewell,  ^'Srskim^^ 

The  Veto  Act  ''was  intended  to  give  the  death-blow  to  Tohm> 
tarykm"  (p.  317) ;  yet  the  Free  Chureh,  founded  on  tlus  Veto  Aet, 
is  declared  to  have  been  justifiable,  and  that,  tqp,  by  so  sincere  a 
Tolutttary  as  A.  G*.  ^.  There  rewllj  cannot  be  two  questions 
(p.  317)  about  this  seceasion.  If  "the  grounda  of  the  secession" 
were  "  scriptural  and  just,"  as  A.  &.  A.  premises  to  prove,  buit  dees 
not,  then  tbey  were  ^  si^fficimU  to  justify  the  BeoesBson."  How  doea 
A.  G.  A.  proceed  to  prove  the  fiiat  point  P  Thus,— The  grounds  of 
the  secession  were  soriptnial  and  just,  beeauie  the  dependenee  ef 
Church  on  State  is  muHsriptnml  and  injurious  I  And  liie  Five 
Chur^,  which  holds  that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to 
smpoit  by  law,  and  endow  by  land,  money,  ftc.,  a  church — ^prik 
viaed  it  is  tMr  church  —  is  justified  in  seoedinflr  from  the  8tets^ 
because  Church  and  State  are  stra-sisters  !  Edifrinff  reasoBni|| ! 
'*  How  did  you  get  into  the  House  r*  (meaning,  of  Paraament)  said 
one  member  to  another.  "^  By  the  Principal  Stair"  (Lord  Bsl- 
rymple,  Yiseount  Stair,  Seeretary  of  Stake),  was  the  satirfketoty 
reply.    Quite  as  sufficing  and  right  a  reason  as  Ihat  ^ven  above. 

Men  who  could  be  "mistaken"  (p.  SS2)  in  adopting  a  okvreh, 
may  also  have  been  "  mistaken"  in  their  idea  of  whst  was  nfitssary 
to  make  a  dbiurch  what  it  ounht  to  be.  But  worse  than  this,  this 
P^ree  Cliuroh  does  not  compr Aend  its  own  fiositisn.  It  has  *'  mis- 
taken" even  that  "  they  seeeded./(v«i  the  principles  of  the  Church 
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of  Scotland,  not  io  thefm"  (p.  323),  and  yet  they  claim  to  he  the 
Chnrek  of  Scotland  I  This  is  the  argnment  of  A.  G-.  A.  ^  Heayen," 
may  the  Free  Church  say,  "save  ns  from  oar  firiends!"  The 
remits  of  a  whole  senea  of  nuatakes  is— right,  tmtk,  Christianity ! 
There  are  no  funds  of  "  the  national  exchequer"  squandered  for 
the  support  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  the  fdnds  so  employed  hare 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  nvoperty  of  the  Churdi,  eaik  it  does 
not  now  possess  a  tittle  of  wnat  is  its  own.  If  erer  a  State 
Church  is  abolished,  the  rerenues  of  the  Clniroh  must  be  misap- 
propriated, for  they  belong  more  unalieaably  to  the  Church  than 
the  land  does  to  its  owners. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  despair  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  teach  the 
iEnglish  mind  "  to  comprehend  the  question  of  non-intrusion" 
(p.  391).  The  English  mind  is  a  practical  common-sense  one.  The 
metaphysics  of  clerico-economics  scarcely  comes  within  the  range 
of  its  functions ;  and  it  would  be  yery  difficult  to  make  an  English- 
man comprehend  that  the  law  was  inferior  to  the  Church,  ana  that 
the  Church  was  empowered  by  its  Diyine  Institutor  to  set  law  at 
defiance,  and  to  hold  that  the  duty  of  a  State  was  to  support  and 
pay  a  Church  to  break  and  set  at  noti^it  its  own  laws. 

To  ooniound  the  vigible  with  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ  (p. 
395),  and  to  reason  from  what  is  true  of  the  latter,  as  if  it  were  also 
true  of  the  former,  is  a  deeeption  or  fallacy  so  patent  as  to  impose 
upon  few.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  is  human,  its  courts 
are  human,  its  decisions  are  human.  We  haye  no  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  God  in  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  general 
assemUies.  The  Church  is  indeed  a  spiritual  corporation,  in 
reference  to  God  and  the  belieyer,  but  in  reference  to  its  worldly 
existence,  it  is  under  no  exceptiye  law.  It  is  a  Church  militant, 
not  triumphant ;  and  it  will  scarcely  do,  now-a-days,  to  claim  for 
Chalmers,  Candlish,  Cunningham — the  seers  of  the  Church — the 
jurisdiction  which  dweUs  in  Jesus  Christ  alone.  How  much  less, 
then,  to  the  great  mob  of  an  assembly ! — ^how  much  less  to  the  great 
mass  of  a  church-going  people !  Hie  christian  charity  of  the 
judgment  of  "  Montgomery"  is  yeiy  conspicuous  in  the  sentence 
rp.  995)  beginning,  **  Thoughtless,  idle,'*  sc.,  and  all  this  in  the 
face  of  ^e  facts  mat  the  clergy  were  the  chief  literary  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  the  chief  improyers  of  ac^culture,  science, 
art,  and  manners, — the  ciyilizers  of  Scotland.  V  ituperation  is  not 
their  due  reward.  All  the  eyils  in  the  Church,  and  all  the  inter- 
ferences of  the  law,  were  brought  upon  it  by  neglecting  to  carry  out 
the  compact  of  establishment,  viz,,  that  eadi  parish  should  haye 
an  ordained  minister,  to  whom  the  law  granted  ciyil  rights.  The 
Church  sought  by  her  own  acts  to  giye  ciyil  rights  to  others,  and 
when  the  law  opposed  it,  the  Church  rebelled,  and  the  Free  Church 
was  bom. 

In  these  few  hasty  jottings,  I  haiye  tried  to  controyeit  some  of 
the  statements  and  reasoning^s  of  my  predecessors.  I  am  sure  I 
hare  not  dealt  with  them  with  the  aoility  they  require:  but  I 
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think  that  all  artides  written  for  the  controyersial  section  of  this 
Magazine  ought  to  be  band  fide  controTersial ;  ought  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  laid  down  by  the  other  writers,  and  make  war  against  the 
opinions  they  advance.  The  charity  of  non-reoognition  is  false. 
It  is  a  coYert  sneer,  claiming  to  be  a  compliment.  Let  as  hara 
out-and-out  speaking,  and  let  the  reasons  given  by  each  writer 
be  weigl)^ d  by  the  other.  In  what  I  have  said,  I  nave  tried  to 
exemplify  m^  preaching,  and  I  wish  it  were  worthier  the  cause 
which  occupies  my  pen.  Still,  weak  as  are  my  arguments,  and 
rough  as  my  style  is,  it  is  a  controversial  paper  I  have  endeavoured 
to  compose,  and  in  the  course  of  it  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  uniustinable, 
and  I  think  so.  JJbbats. 


fomics. 


ABE  THE  POLES  JUSTIFIED  IN  ENDEAVOURING  TO 
REGAIN  THEIR  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE? 


AFFIEMATIVB  JLBTICLB. — I. 


It  would  appear  to  be  a  work  altogether  unnecegsarjr  to  prove 
that  a  people  who  sue  for  and  may  deserve  liberty  ought  m  common 
justice  to  nave  the  ri^ht  conceded  to  them,  and  that  to  deny  them 
the  right  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  arbitrary  power, -and  an 
unwarrantable  denial  of  that  which  may  promote  the  political, 
social,  and  moral  well-being  of  a  nation.  We  have  the  fact,  how- 
ever, clearly  confirmed  by  records  of  history,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent witn  our  own  daily  experience,  that  society  all  the  worid 
over  seems  to  be  comprised  imaer  two  leading  distinctions, — those 
who  regard  with  a  kindly  disposition  the  mass  of  their  fellow-men, 
and  those  who  do  not.  A  constant  warfare  is  going  on  between 
the  democratic  and  aristocratic  elements :  between  those  who 
recognize  the  claims  of  others  to  an  equal  participation  in  social 
and  political  rights  with  themselves,  and  those  who  assert  for  their 
order  a  certain  fictitious  superiority  of  birth  or  wealth,  and  claim 
for  it  as  a  consequence  of  causes,  however  accidental,  exclusive  con- 
sideration and  special  privileges  and  immunities.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  newer  is  doubtless  the  itnpelling  motive  for  this  injustice 
and  impolicy.  It  is  the  old  tendency  of  the  greater  to  absorb  and 
swallow  up  the  less.  To  what  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case  in 
the  history  and  experience  of  several  continental  nations  once 
free  and  mdependent,  now  down-trodden, — the  S])irit  of  liberty 
apparently  crushed  out  of  a  people  otherwise  brave,  intelligent,  and 
loyal,  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  neighbouring  greater  power !  Italy,  in 
our  day,  until  relieved  by  the  valour  of  a  Garibaldi  and  the  diplo- 
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matic  genius  of  the  late  lamented  Cavour,  not  to  mention  the 
prowess  of  French  arms,  was  held  in  terrorem,  and  might  be  said 
to  he  a  mere  adjunct  of  Austria ;  while  Hungary  and  Jroland  still 
have  to  mourn  the  success  of  imperial  machinations  which  have 
resulted  in  their  bondage,  and  their  all  but  extinguished  nationality, 
by  the  united  brnte  force  of  Austria  and  Bussia. 

In  discussing  the  present  position,  and  contending  for  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  political  aspirations  of  a  particular  people,  we  do 
not  presume  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  questions  of  the  national 
equality  of  the  races,  or  of  human  rights  or  duties  in  the  abstract. 
In  the  mstance  of  the  nation  under  notice,  such  reference  would  be 
quite  unnecessary.  The  Poles  are  a  people  admittedly  quite  equal  to 
tne  average  of  surrounding  nations  in  all  the  attributes  that  elevate, 
adorn,  and  inspire  contemporaneous  respect.  We  hold  that  every 
people  is  entitled  to  the  liberty  it  may  merit,  and  may  be  capable 
of  rationally  enjoyin^^,  and  that  upon  the  case  so  steted  Poland 
merits  a  much  superior  fate  than  that  which  circumstances  now 
compel  her  sons  to  deplore. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  present  position  of  the 
Poles,  and  decide  reasonably  the  question  submitted  to  us,  it  will 
be  needful  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  Poland.  After 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
Duke  Mieczyslav,  in  the  year  a.d.  965,  Boleslav  was  made  king, 
A.D.  1000,  who  succeeded  in  making  Poland  prosperous  and 
powerful.  Boleslav  H.,  following  in  the  steps  of  nis  nredecessor, 
also  continued  the  prosperity  or  the  kingdom ;  but  ^Boleslav  III. 
introduced  the  custom,  which  was  at  that  time  common,  of  dividing 
the  coimtry  amongst  his  four  sons, — a  fatal  step,  as  it  subsequently 
proved,  as  it  was  the  precursor  of  internal  dissensions,  weakness, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  commercial  resources  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1308,  however,  Vladislav  II.  succeeded  in  restoring  prosperity  to 
the  country;  in  his  reign  the  first  Diet  of  Poland  was  held  at 
Chenciny  m  1331.  Casimir  the  Great  devoted  himself  to  the 
establishment  of  the  plans  of  his  father :  at  the  assembly  of  Yislitza, 
A.i>.  1347,  he  caused  to  be  published  the  first  code  of  laws ;  and 
then  at  his  death  the  native  dynasty  ended.  Louis,  his  nephew, 
the  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  him.  This  monarch,  in  order  to 
secure  the  throne  to  one  of  his  daughters,  bribed  the  nobles  with 
privileges,  and  conciliated  the  people  by  a  material  reduction  of 
taxation.  The  result  was,  that  after  his  death  his  youngest  daughter, 
Hedvige,  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Poland,  a.d.  1382,  and  was 
erowned  at  Cracow  in  her  fifteenth  year.  8he  married  Jagellon, 
who  succeeded  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Lithuania  xmder  the  Polish 
rule.  His  son,  Vladislav  ill.,  came  to  the  throne  in  his  eleventh 
year ;  in  his  twenty -first  year  he  was  invited  by  the  Hungarians  to 
occupy  their  throne,  in  consequenoe  of  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  Ottomans.  In  several  battles  he  was  successful  against  the 
Turks,  but  lost  his  own  life  in  one  of  the  engagements.  Casimir, 
his  successor*  was  a  most  enlightened  man,  ana  a  great  patron  of 
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learning ;  duriiig  Ins  reign  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pmasian  pvorineea, 
in  1454,  dedareid  themselveB  Bubjecta  of  his  erown.  In  the  hands 
of  John  Albrecht,  who  aucoeeded  Oaaimir,  and  ako  of  Aleumder, 
who  sncceeded  Albrecht,  Pohind  langniahod,  and  its  resooreee  wn« 
diminished  by  the  Turks,  Mxuooyites,  and  the  Tartan.  Siginnimd, 
however,  who  succeeded  them,  was  characterized  as  an  accomplished, 
energetic,  and  sncoeasfnl  prince.  He  is  speciallj  to  be  remembered 
for  his  diplomacy  in  his  transactions  witn  the  Pope,  the  Cemt,  ^b» 
Saltan,  and  the  Tartars.  He  died  in  1548 ;  his  s<m  Sigismmd 
Augustus,  however,  dying  without  issue,  the  Jagellon  dynasty 
became  extinct.  Then  it  was  that  Poland  became  an  elective 
monarchy.  Por  the  new  kingship  Austria,  France,  Sweden,  and 
Muscovy  put  forth  candidates.  The  choice  ultimately  fell  on  Henry 
Yalois  of  France.  His  reign  was  short,  and  of  no  special  note. 
Stephen  Battory,  his  sacoessor,  who  was  a  native  of  Hungary,  was 
a  courageous  and  a  soccewful  long.  When  he  died,  Sigismund  HI. 
was  elected,  which  was  an  unfortunate  dioice,  he  being  a  king  with 
no  settled  purpose,  and  untrustworthy.  He  was  much  more  oon- 
cemed  about  tne  advane^nent  of  the  lEloman  Catholic  Churdi  than 
he  was  in  the  prospenty  of  Poland.  Daring  his  reign  his  nohcy 
was  successful  m  nearly  destroying  Protestantism.  At  his  oeath, 
which  occurred  in  1632,  Vladislav  lY .,  Sigismund's  son,  was  ^ected 
without  opposition.  At  his  death  John  Casimir  came  to  the  throne, 
whose  first  business  was  to  auell  religious  contests  amongst  his  own 
subjects,  and  then  to  repel  the  Swedes,  Mosoovites,  CSossaeln, 
Tartars,  and  Turks.  When  Casimir  died,  several  candidates  for 
the  throne  appeared;  ultimately  Michael,  Prinoe  Wisniowietdd, 
a  joung  man  of  no  ability,  was  proclaimed  king.  His  reign,  as 
might  mnre  been  anticipated,  was  unfortunate.  «H>hn  Sobieski,  his 
successor,  fortunately  lor  Poland,  was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents, 
which  were  all  required  to  repair  the  impolicy  of  his  predecessor, 
and  to  prevent  the  kingdom  literally  fidling  to  pieces. 

Then  commenced,  under  suooeedmg  kiii^s,  the  gradual  accession 
of  power  by  Sussia.  This  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  internal 
dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  The  equestrian  order 
braved  the  law  with  impunity,  conducting  themselves  as  though 
they  were  independent  sovereigns.  The  kingdom  also  materiaUy 
suffered  from  we  designs  of  me  Jesuits,  who  had  diarge  of  tfate 
public  education. 

The  Bishop  of  Kamieniec,  Adam  Elrasinski,  at  length,  foreseeing 
the  coming  evils,  organised  a  confederation  at  Bar,  a  little  town  in 
Podolia.  Finally,  owing  to  its  want  of  troops,  it  fell  before  the 
more  powerful  arms  of  Bussia.  The  Turks  then  took  the  field, 
aflber  vainly  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  European  Cabinets  to  the 
danger  of  permitting  Bussia  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  Poland. 
But  the  Turks  were  not  successfol ;  so  tiiat  in  1772  the  &nst  pariitioa 
of  Poland,  which  was  planned  by  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia,  took 
place.  At  this  partition  3,925  miles  of  the  best  provinces  were 
divided  between  Eassia,  Praaaia,  and  Austria.     These  brigand 
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matjg— I  for  in  this  vork  ikejr  merit  only  that  title,  thea  oaillad  a 
Diet  to  MmctiaB  the  evil  wonc,  and  at  the  Muue  time  to  impoee  on 
tilie  country  a  pennMent  council,  which  depiiTed  the  Jdi^  Ponia- 
towaki  of  all  authority.  The  Poles  were  at  laat  roused  to  a  senae 
of  their  aerero  loas.  In  1793  Miother  work  of  briganda^fe  was 
effected.  At  thia  aeoond  partition  Proaaia  took  1,061  square  nulea, 
Itaaaia»  4,6(3,  Poland  only  retaining  4^016.  But  notwithstanding 
thtfuir  aggreaaioM*  the  spirit  of  liberty  waa  not  yet  utterly  destroyed ; 
the  result  was,  thai  an  eztensiye  oonapiraey  was  ozgaoized. 
XoBcinSko,  in  1794,  at  C^naeow,  defeated  a  number  of  the  Eusaian 
troops,  although  the  Poles  that  he  oomimanded  were  only  armed 
withscytiies. 

**  Good  KoBduskoI  thy  great  name  alone 

Ii  A  ftdl  faarrest  whence  to  reap  high  feeling; 

It  comee  tipeo  ns  like  the  gloriovn  peaUng 
Of  the  wide  ^>herM — an  overlaetiBg  tone. 
And  aow  it  tdla  aw,  that  in  worlds  unknown 

Hie  OBBMi  of  faeroesy  bant  inm  cleoda  »*"*^*^^^^ 

Art  changed  to  haraioaies^  fir  ever  tteaUag 
Throagh  cloodhea  bloe,  and  nHiod  eaoh  aHver  throne. 
It  tells  me,  too^  that  on  a  kappy  dajr, 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  upon  the  earth, 
II17  name,  with  Alfred's  and  the  great  of  jore 

Gentlj  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  tond  hjmn,  &a£  sonnds  far,  ftr  away 
To  where  the  great  God  Urea  for  eTermore." 

At  Warsaw,  too,  the  iohabitanta  rose  aajainat  their  oppreaaoza, 
and  succeeded  in  ezpelliag  them.  Other  iSaoes,  catoiung  the  same 
&re,  achjered  the  lure  leaults.  But  this  yaloroos  ^icit  was  ulti- 
mately unayailing.  ILoaoinako  was  defeated ;  and  the  remainder  of 
Pohmd  divided  among  Boaaia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Poland  had, 
therefore,  no  longer  any  ezistenoe  aa  an  independent  State. 

At  the  Cottgreaa  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw waa  giren  to  Praasia,  under  the  title  of  the  dudiy  of  Poaen ; 
Anatria  luud  ceded  to  it  the  salt  mines  of  VielioEk,  and  some  land ; 
Cnoow  waa  erected  into  a  republic ;  the  remainder  waa  entitled 
the  hingdom  of  Poland,  and  united  to  Buasia  under  one  sovereign. 
A  liberal  poEey  waa  granted  to  the  new  Idngdom,  which  Bussia 
too^  a  speedy  opportunity  to  fabily.  The  Polea  then,  in  1890, 
irtitated  at  the  treatment  to  whicdi  they  had  been  subjected, 
onoe  more  eiidea;vouzed  to  regain  their  national  independenoe ;  but 
all  in  vain.  To  their  credit,  the  nobles  and  profeaaional  daaaes 
fiofoght  agaiaat  tremendous  odda  with  heroic  valour;  but  to  the 
etenial  ahame  of  neighbourixig  nations,  tiiey  had  to  fight  alone,  liie 
P<deB  had donbtkas  expeotedaid  from  Hungary, Gmnany^ France, 
and  £ngland ;  but  aid  came  not,  so  that  the  Caac,  Nicholas,  worked 
hia  wilL  The  miaea  of  Siberia  received  the  aurvivoxB  of  battle; 
noble  ladiea  were  tnarried  to  common  aoldiera ;  tiie  infanta  were 
aent  to  Kuaaia;  the  univeraitiea  were  aoppreaaed,  and  ^e  lifafariea 
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were  broken  up ;  the  constitatioii  was  abrogated  by  organic  statates, 
and  the  Polish  Luigiiage  forbidden.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  die 
down-trodden  kingdom  as  could  do  so  escaped  to  other  countries, 
l^ow,  both  in  Engknd,  France,  and  America,  Polish  refugees  are  to 
be  met  with,  filling  responsible  and  importaiit  situations ;  many  of 
them,  indeed,  under  the  free  institutions  of  England  and  America, 
hare  not  only  risen  in  probity  and  esteem,  but  have,  by  dUigenoe 
and  exertion,  realized  considerable  property.  There  are  exceptions, 
of  course ;  but  as  a  rule,  their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  that  hare  received  them,  has  been  marked  with  intel- 
ligence and  gratitude.  They  hare  not  been  found  wanting  in  spirit 
either,  or  disposed  to  cultivate  luxurious  ease,  permitting  iJie 
"  nationalities  to  go  on  as  they  list.  When  the  opportunity  has 
been  presented  to  check  tyranny  and  despotism,  either  by  plot  or 
counterplot,  the  Poles  have  not  been  absent.  When  Garibaldi 
organized  his  forces  to  drive  out  of  Italy  the  usurping  Austrians, 
many  a  Pole,  who  might  at  the  time  have  been  fillmg  a  well-paid 
situation,  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  relinquishing  friends  and 
prospects,  to  join  the  arms  that  threatened  punishment  to  the  spo- 
liators of  his  fatherland ;  thus  proving  that  he  was  no  base-bom 
slave,  worthy  only  the  heel  and  the  lasn  of  a  taskmaster. 

Some  writers  have  maintained  that  the  partition  of  Poland  has 
been  in  agreement  with  wkat  is  termed,  '*  the  balance  of  power;" 
but  if  that  term  means  anything,  it  means  that  no  single  nation 
shall  extend  its  borders  to  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  any  other 
nations.  It  surely  does  not  mean  that  these  nations  shall  conspire 
to  crush  out  of  existence  any  single  nation,  taking  credit  in  doingso 
from  the  fact  that  they  divide  the  nation  amongst  them!  The 
intention  of  the  system  called  **  the  balance  of  power,"  was  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong ;  here  the  strong  were  banded 
together  to  sub<£ie  the  weak,  perpetrating  a  robbery  in  company, 
which  could  only  be  so  characterized  if  perpetrated  smgly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Austria  and  Prussia  had  not  joined 
Sussia  in  the  felonious  scheme,  that  Srussia  alone  would  have 
attempted  to  subvert  Poland,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandize- 
ment as  to  subdue  that  rising  spirit  of  freedom  which  that  country 
gave  ample  promise  of  fostering,  and  which  was  incompatible  with 
the  system  of  government  imposed,  not  selected,  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Czar.  That  contemplated  wrong,  however,  did  not  justify 
them  in  their  joining  in  the  wrong.  But  from  the  antecedents, 
both  of  Prussia  and  of  Austria,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  nation  would,  had  the  opportunity  been  presented,  have 
annexed  Poland  on  ite  own  account.  The  motto  inscribed  upon  the 
frontlets  of  either  kingdom  should  be,  ** Might,  not  right;  and, 
unfortunately,  might  to  do  wrong,  not  to  do  right.  The  compara- 
tiye  relaxation  of  the  stem  despotism  which  has  prevailed  in  these 
kingdoms  is  the  outgrowth  of  th&t  spirit  of  liberty  which  animated 
the  Italians,  imder  uie  leadership  of^Graribaldi,  to  assert  their  right 
to  govern  themselves,  irrespective  of  any  foreign  interference.   And 
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tlist  some  spirit,  tluooi^ft  long  years  of  exile,  animates  many  a  Fblei 
iibousandfi  of  miles,  it  may  be,  f^m  the  land  of  his  birth — filling 
hia  lieart  witii  glowing  anticipationa  that  the  time  shall  yet  cofiae 
when  he,  with  his  novr  subdued  countrymen,  shall  be  onee  more  a 
nation. 

"  For  Freedom^s  battle,  onco  begnn, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
ThoQgfa  baffled  oft,  is  eiver  won." 

Bow  that  desired  object  is  to  be  accomplished  does  not  appear 
Tevy-  clearly ;  bat  that  the  Poles  hare  a  rif^t  to  desire  and  to  work 
fiir  their  nationalf  independence,  is  clear  enough.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  mevely  kumon  kei»  to  foresee  events*  We  have  seen  in 
our  days  *'  miracles  "  performed  amid  Ihe  nationalkies ;  miraelea  as 

Seat,  if  not  greater,  than  those  of  driving  the  Austrians  from 
unganr,  or  the  Russians  from  Poland.  Who  shall  say  that,  in  the 
order  of  that  inscrutable  Providence,  which  overrules  the  affairs  of 
men,  this  consummation  may  not  be  in  the  womb  of  time  P  This 
oonsammation  shall  surely  arrive  if,  as  we  firmly  bslicve,  right 
is  at  the  last  ever  in  ^e  ascendant. 

By  the  restitution  of  Poland  to  the  Poles  the  world  as  well  as  the 
Poles,  would  be  the  gainer.  The  development  of  its  internal  resources, 
commenced  indeed  before  the  second  spoliation  or  partition  of  the 
country,  would  then  be  earnestly  and  perseveringly  continued. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  would  then  prosper  in  a  ratio  which  it 
is  idle  to  say  they  cannot  do  under  present  circumstances.  The 
nations  would  then  learn  that  to  annex  a  country  was  not  to  destro}'' 
it;  that  the  day  would  come  when  restitution  must  be  made. 
Averse  as  we  are  to  foreign  interference,  we  yet  have  it  in  our 
hearts  to  desire  that  England  and  France  should  be  united  in  this. 
common  object — the  restitution  of  Poland.  The  blood  and  treasure 
Off  both  eountries  could  scarcely  be  offered  in  a  more  worthycause. 
Separated  geographically  and  politicaUy,  as  the  English  and'Erench 
are,  in  the  restoration  of  Poland  there  would  be  found  a  bond  which 
would  cement  them  in  the  closest  united  action.  It  is  not,  however, 
IHcely  Hiat  England  or  France  will  embroil  itself  in  a  war,  now  or 
at  any  fixture  tune,  on  behalf  of  the  Poles ;  everything  seems  to  be 
against  snch  a  result.  But  the  inhabitants  of  no  countries  would 
so  generally  rejoice  as  the  English  and  French,  if  any  prospect  did 
present  itself,  by  which  Poland  could  again  become  an  mdependent 
nation.  The  words  of  General  Laraarque,  uttered  in  the  French 
Chamber,  in  1831 — "  Let  \iS  save  Poland ! " — find  an  echo  and  a 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  free  and  enlightened  man.  The 
entnusiasm  with  which  those  words  were  received  indicates  the 
feeling  which  prevails  throughout  the  civilized  world  on  behalf  of 
the  usidrped  nation. 

Knrfand,  too,  never  backward  in  its  sympathy  for  the  down- 
troddSoi  and  tibe  oppressed,  has  manifested  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  Poland.    Thomas  Campbell  ^as  not  alone  in  the  throes 
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of  sympathy  which  animated  his  breast,  when  he  wrote, — **  I  know 
that  my  zeal  for  Poland  has  put  me  half  mad ;"  that  "  it  is  still  all 
that  I  can  do  to  support  a  tolerable  cheerfulness  before  these  kind, 
hospitable  people ;  lor  Poland  preys  on  my  heart  niffht  and  day. 
It  is  sometimes  a  relief  to  me  to  weep  in  secret,  and  I  ao  weep  long 
and  bitterl? ; "  he  then'  only  put  into  words  the  feelings  which 
animated  the  English  nation  generally,  and  which  animate  it  still 
whenever  the  story  of  Poland's  wrongs  is  recited.  But  surely 
there  is  more  than  mere  sympathy ;  there  would  be,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity was  presented.  The  Italian  cause,  just  and  sacred  as  it  waa, 
did  not  excite  so  much  enthusiasm  as  would  be  called  forth  if  a  fair 
prospect  was  presented  for  the  restitution  of  Poland.  May  we  not, 
however,  in  the  language  of  Campbell,  without  aspiring  to  the 
office  of  the  prophet,  dare  to  utter  a  cherished  thought  :— 

'*  Yes,  thj  prond  lord's  nnpitied  land  Bhall  see 
That  man  has  jet  a  soul,  and  dare  be  free. 
A  little  while  along  thy  aaddening  plains 
The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns: 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  bj  natare  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  from  heaven. 
Prooe  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hnrl'd; 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world." 

J.  JOHKSON. 

NEOATIYE  ABTICLE.— I. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  we  should  understand,  at  the 
outset  of  this  debate,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  to  be  argued, 
and  the  position  we  occupy,  because  a  misconception  in  these 
particulars  is  calculated  to  mduce  much  bitterness  of  feeling,  and 
pungent  acrimouy  of  expression.  We  would  therefore  say,  for 
ourselves,  we  have  no  part  or  lot  with  the  tyrannies,  oppressions, 
and  injustice  which  has  been  inflicted  upon  this  unhappy  nation. 
We  have  not,  while  advocating  the  negative  of  this  question,  to 
justify  or  extenuate  any  siugie  injustice,  nor  any  aggregate  of 
oppressions  suffered  through  so  many  ages  by  down-trodden, 
bleeding  Poland;  our  duty,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  consider  the 
status  guo,  and  to  argue  from  unfait  accompli  to  the  future,  and  as 
that  future  may  be  affected  by  a  certain  line  of  conduct ;  that  is,  to 
consider  Poland  down-trodden  under  the  iron  hoof  of  despotism, 
and  dismembered  by  powerful  tyrants,  while  her  resources,  Dotli  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  solemn  task  which  a 
struggle  for  independence  imposes  upon  ker  patriot  sons. 

Ear  be  it  from  us  to  impugn  the  smcerity  with  which  she  desires 
independence,  or  to  question  the  many  sacrifices  her  brave  sons  are 
prepared  to  make  in  order  to  achieve  so  noble  an  object.  Our  love 
tor  liberty  is  so  strong,  that  we  would  willingly  encourage  all  nobly 
striving  for  so  desLrable  an  end ;  but  we  believe  ourselves  the  true 
friends  of  Poland  when  we  affirm  that  the  Poles  are  not  justified, 
under  existing    circumstances,  in  endeavouring    to   regain  their 
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national  independence.  And  it  ib  npon  this  principle  that,  if  a  weak 
and  defencelees  trareller  was  met  on  a  lonely  and  desolate  hei^  hf 
three  powerM  highwaymen,  who  each  demanded  his  property  or 
his  life,  we  should  recommend  him  to  give  np  his  pro^rty  to  save 
his  life,  in  the  hope  that,  at  some  fntim  time,  with  his  spared  lifo' 
and  increased  strength,  he  might  he  ahle  to  earn  more  property* 
and  possibly  reoorer  at  the  himds  of  jnstioe  the  property  he  had 
formerly  lost. 

We  can  afford  to  concede,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  subjugation 
and  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  her  subsequent  treatment,  is  a 
series  of  the  blackest  crimes  erer  recorded  on  the  page  of  history ; 
and,  further,  we  can  admit  every  exaggeration  which  hairbrained 
politicians  and  demagogues  have  contrived  to  render  the  acts  them* 
selves  odious.  These  are  all  rather  helps  to  strengthen  our  argu* 
ment  than  otherwise. 

It  will  be  useful  for  us  to  consider  her  geographical  position,  her 
present  resources,  and  the  probabilities  ot  a  successful  issue  to  her 
efforts  at  the  present  time.  Situated,  as  Poland  is,  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  surrounded  by  three  powerful  military  nations,  whose 
constitutions  or  governments  are  perhaps  of  the  worst  forms  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and  to  whom  sne  is  subjected,  constitutes  her 
ge<»raphical  position  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  effort  she  may  make 
n>r  ner  independence.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  these 
monarchies  keeps  in  tlie  field  nearly  half  a  million  of  soldiers  trained 
to  active  service,  and  ready  to  move  upon  any  point  where  insur- 
rection is  threatened,  and  not  only  to  suppress  the  rising,  but 
disposed  to  annihilate  the  whole  population  of  insurgents.  It  is 
the  self-interest  of  these  g^emments  to  ^ve  the  most  absolute 
certainty  of  failure  to  any  rising  in  Poland,  m  order  to  secure  oahn 
obedience  from  their  own  subjects ;  therefore  it  is  their  first  dutjr  to 
be  prepared  in  sufficient  force  to  extinguish  every  spark  of  aspiration 
for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Poles.  Liberty,  and  revolutionary 
efforts  to  gain  fireedom,  are,  in  ttiodem  times,  eminently  contagious ; 
and  these  tyrant  despotisms  have  such  accomplished  statesmen  in 
their  service,  that  no  opportunity  is  ever  lost  by  which  to  extinguish 
the  last  hope  of  freedom,  even  in  the  hotbeds  of  revolution  itself. 

What  are  the  resources  necessary  to  a  successful  struggle  for 
liberty  on  the  part  of  the  Poles?  ^  universal  sense  of  patriotism 
pervading  the  whole  population,  powerM  in  its  unity  of  objeot,  and 
in  its  denial  of  personal  selfishness ;  immense  wealth,  exhaustleai 
stores  of  arms  and  food ;  talented,  powerful,  and  influential  xnilitaiy 
and  political  leaders.  We  would  ask  every  calm  and  considerate 
politician  whether  we  have  overstated  the  requirements  of  the  cassb 
and  if  Poland  is  possessed  of  theee  resources?  For  ourselves,  we 
most  unhesitatingly  answer,  No.  She  has  many  and  self-denying 
patriots,  but  is  not  a  nation  of  patriots.  She  has  much  wealth,  but  li 
IS  in  alien  hands  for  the  most  part,  and  therefore  not  available  for 
her  purpose.  Stores  and  arms  she  has  none,  and  can  have  none^ 
because  of  the  constant  vigilance  of  her  oppressors.    Leaders  and 


g«nerab  ihem  have  been  p;]orieiifl  exaotpleB ;  hntf  dbv!  SobiMUi 
ttad  CMrtoriflkys  ace  renuauoenoea  of  tha  peet — ^to-da^,  i&  Pdbuitfi 

Seat  need^  tlibm  are  none  of  alL  lier  midbij  aona^  left  to^  keip  her. 
er  belp  oaaaot  come  from  within  hsneu,  and;  yfhmm  eaa  aho  look 
for  aid  efficioat  for  lier  neoe8ailiea<P  Whai  otheir  oowitr  j  ia  or  oaoi 
be  peroonally  interested  in  her  oanee  P  She  ia  iaoklicd  &MB  all — 
siUTOuiided  bv  her  foea^-^pvoatsate  and  fallen — tbe  loefe  one  anuHig 
the  nations — ^hopeless,  helpless,  and  companionless. 

What  can  be  her  prospect  of  fntore  freedom?  Her  gseat  eiies 
all  gone  to  that  undiaooyered  ceuatry  whenee  no  traneUer  ■etuna^ 
her  poorer  classes  in  absolnte  serfdom,  without  any  mid&  efaua 
but  such  as  are  aliena,  who  ia  there  to  struggle,  who  to  laad^— 
where  are  the  sinews  o£  war — men  and  mxmey — ^to  coma  firam,  8  Our 
opponenta  in  this  debate  will  donbtleas  attenpi  to  answer^  but  ham 
fhtile  their  efforts  we  may  readily  anticipate. 

Poland  thus  being  surrounded  by.  a  girdle  of  tyrantB^  all-powerful 
to  effect  her  complete  annihilation ;  bemg  oppreaaed  bji  them  in  the 
extmme  degree;  being  far  ]?emoTed  from  ali  extcaneoua  help,,  and 
deetitate  of  all  reaoureea  within  hers^—she  cannot  be  justified  in 
ao  mad  an  act  of  national  majrtyrdom  as  to  attempt  her  naftionaL 
independence  at  the  present  time.  But,  it  may  be  objeeted^  ia  ake 
then  to  be  forsaken  by  all,  even  by  herself,  as  utterly  nopeleaa  and 
helpless  for  the  foture  P  That,  we  reply,  depends  modi  upon  the 
politieal  cireumstances  affecting  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her 
true  pdlicy  is  to  watch  and  to  wait ;  to  incieaae  in  nnmbenH  in 
strength,  and  in  wealth ;  to  learn,  by  care&il  obserrationj,  wiacLum 
from  the  past;  and,  in  the  present,  how  to  shape  heroourae  for 
the  future. 

It  muat  be  the  policy  of  her  neblea  to  cseate*  an  effective  middle 
oiasB,  to  merge  all  their  own  petty  jeah>U8ie8»  to  cultivate  a-  common 
brotherhood  of  all  classes,  to  give  to  their  own  serfs  freedom^  and, 
by  careful  education  of  them,  to<  fit  them  £or  citiaenshtp ; — by  theae 
uid  a  thousand  oUier  ties  of  an  assimilative  charaoter,  to  knit 
together  aU  the  sons  of  fatherland  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  Tliia 
process  requires  ages.  It  must  grow  up*  of  neeeaaity  from  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people — ^high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  lord  and  aerf. 
Misfortune  is  sometmies  sent,  in  the  inscrutable  nrovidenoe  of  God, 
both  to  individuals  and  to  nations^  to  correct  faults  and  improve 
oheiraoter;  and,  while  we  do  not  give  fall  credence  to  the  vitu- 
peration and  abuae,  both  moral  and  political^  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  unhappy  Poland,  yet  we  think  much  of  her  miaery  has 
aviaen  from  want  <»  moral  and  political  honour,  honesty,  mid  recti- 
tude.  We  hope  she  may  eventually  oome  out  of  the  fire  of  oppreaaion 
purified,  and  prepared  to  shine  as  a  gem  amon^  the  direst  nations 
of  the  evih ;  but  at  present  her  hour  is  not  come.  She  haa  much 
of  ]Npepamtion  to  make — personal^  m<»al,  phyucal,  and  poUtical. 
May  the  day  of  her  happinaaa  soen  arrive  I  and  that  it  may  not  be 
retarded,  we  would  urge  upon  her  friends  to  seek  her  peraanal  eik»» 
ration  and  preparation  for  that  time  when  not  to  struggle  for  her 
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feaodiom  irill  be  lier  orime  and  her  sliaiiie.  Bat  ncfw  ber  duly  if  to 
watch,  wait,  and  prepare;  for,  under  existing  oiroumetanoeB,  it 
would  be  soicidal  lo  attempt  to  i^ain  ber  national  independence ; 
«ad  is,  tbevefore,  not  jnstinable. 


2fte  Lift  mtd  Letters  efJokn  AntfellJmmes :  ineludinff  an  u»/Smish«d 
AmUhUsfraphy,  £dxted  by  R'.  W.  Daub,  M. A.,  hiaOolleagne  and 
finooeasor.    London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.    1861. 

1»  point  of  popularity,  in  tbe  present  day,  next  to  fiction  stands 
biography.  Hence  the  numerous  "  Lives,"  wbich  are  issued  daily 
fiKim  tne  press,  generally  find  many  eager  readers.  This  fact  we  d!o 
not  rejy^ard  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  as  many  biographical  works 
are  of  such  a  commonplace  character,  that  nothing  but  a  desire  to 
know  the  private  affairs  of  others,  and  a  love  of  mere  gossip,  can 
actuate  the  majority  of  those  who  voraciously  peruse  tbem. 
Scarcely  a  minister  of  any  standing  is  taken  away  by  death,  but 
some  busy  friend  carefully  examines  his  napers,  and  collects  bis 
kttters,  in  order  that  he  may  prepare  his  tife,  and  publish  to  the 
world  much  that  ought  to  be  considered  as  sacred  to  secrecy.  The 
lives,  too,  of  many  men  of  the  greatest  worth  pass  on  in  such  an 
"  even  tenour,"  that  there  occurs  little  to  interest  any  but  their 
personal  or  repirted  friends.  It  was  thus  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  tbe  late  Bev.  John  Angell  James  ;  but  then,  the  consistency 
of  his  character,  the  success  of  his  ministry,  and  the  popularity  of 
his  works,  secured  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  ana  made  his 
name  "familiar  as  a  household  word"  with  Christians  in  both 
hemispheres.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  some  memorial  should 
be  preserved  of  such  a  man  as  this,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  task 
fell  upon  one  so  well  qualified  for  it  as  Mr.  Dale,  his  talented  col- 
logue and  successor. 

lie  introduction  to  the  work  thus  opens  :— 

"  Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  in  a  square  room  of  moderate  dimen« 
aions,  comfortably  furnished  but  without  ostentation,  a  blazing  fire  on  thi 
hearth,  the  dark  heavy  curtains  dmw^  and  candles  lit  for  au  evening^s 
work.  The  wall  on  your  left  is  covered  with  enflxavings  of  weU-known 
ministers  :  yon  will  recoffuize  at  once  the  majestic  Torm  and  ardent  gaze  of 
Dr.  M'AU,  the  most  brilliant  of  modem  preachers;  the  quaint,  kindly 
oonntenanoe  of  William  Jay;  the  rugged faoe  of  OhahnerB  ;  and  the  robust 
form  and  ample  brow  of  Robert  Hall,  who  in  genius  and  soholanhipy 
vigour  of  judgment  and  splendomr  of  imagination,  snrpaesed  them  all. 
Facing  you  are  two  Isrge  oil  paintingB,  one  on  eadi  side  of  the  firepkos  ; 
that  on  the  right  is  an  early  portrait  m  Mr.  James,  the  other,  of  his  second 
wife,  who  has  oeen  dead  now  for  seventeen  yean.  Two  or  three  other  taoes» 
wld^  are  dear  to  the  old  man,  look  down  upon  hisa  from  above  ths 
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mantel-piece ;  and  on  a  bracket  £utened  to  the  opposite  wall  stands  tlie 
bust  of  nis  tutor,  Dr.  Bogue. 

"There  is  a  couch  on  one  side  of  the  firei  and  on  it  there  lies  one  whofl» 
sufferings,  protracted  through  many  weaiy  years,  have  had  much  to  d» 
with  her  father's  sanctity.  Now  and  then,  as  he  looks  up  from  his  writing 
to  'speak  a  kind  word  to  his  child,  you  see  in  his  countenance  a  massiTe 
strength  and  a  winning  gentleness,  the  simplicity  of  childhood  hlended 
with  manly  shrewdness  and  nobility.  The  mouth  was  made  for  eloquence; 
the  broad  and  ample  chest  below  is  what  you  like  to  see  in  a  popular 
orator.  His  eyes  are  of  the  light  blue  so  uncommon  now  in  England,  and 
brighten  as  he  speaks,  till  they  ehed  a  positiye  illumination  over  his  &ce. 
But  the  light  passes  away,  and  he  tunis  again  to  the  page  before  him, 
writing  smftly  and  yet  surely,  hardly  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  or  tominff 
back  to  cancel  or  correct.  He  writes  like  one  who  has  written  much,  and 
who  has  small  anxiety  about  the  refinements  of  literary  art.  If  he  can 
make  his  meaning  clear,  if  his  sentences  run  smoothly,  and  are  tolerably 
accurate  and  yigorous,  he  is  satisfied.  And  now,  having  shown  you  the 
writer,  I  leave  you  for  a  time  to  the  manuscript  which  is  growing  rapidly 
under  his  hand.     It  is  the  record  of  his  long  and  laborious  life," — 

an  autobiographical  fragment,  which  forms  the  groimdwork  of  this 
Tolume. 

After  the  introduction,  the  work  is  divide^  in  six  books. — ^headed 
respectively  "  Childhood  and  Youth,"  "  Settlement  in  Birminghasi 
—Early  btruffgles,"  "Success,"  "Discipline,"  "The  PeaoeaUe 
Fruits  of  Biffnteousness,"  "Supplementary;"  and  from  these  we 
gather  the  following  prominent  facts : — John  Angell  James  was  bom 
at  Blandford  Forum,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1785,  of 
parents  in  medium  circumstances.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  his  mother,  who  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  character.  Having  passed  through  one  or  two  indif- 
ferent schools,  he  was  apprenticea  to  a  linendraper,  under  whom* 
aflter  the  hours  of  business,  he  had  no  place  to  which  to  retire  except 
the  kitchen,  and  no  associates  but  the  servants.  While  here  the 
arrival  of  a  new  apprentice,  who  knelt  by  liis  bedside  in  prayer, 
deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  young  James,  and  ultimately  lea  to  his 
religious  decision.  He  soon  oecame  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  It 
was  while  thus  ensa^ed  that  he  first  had  the  desire  of  entering  upon 
the  work  of  the  chnstian  ministry.  To  this  his  father  was  oj>poBed, 
on  account  of  the  premium  he  had  paid  for  his  apprenticeship,  and 
the  sum  required  for  his  liberation ;  but  this  opposition  was  at 
length  overcome,  and  he  proceeded  to  Gosport,  to  place  himself 
vnaer  the  training  of  Dr.  Bogue.  BeSfiecting  this  period  of  bis 
history,  he  says : — 

''Hy  «arly  efforts  at  preaching  were  of  a  very  humble  character.  The 
first  irnlpit  I  entered  was  at  Byde,  then  an  inconsiderable  village  compared 
with  its  present  extent,  beaul^,  and  populousness.  A  small  chapel  had 
been  erected,  which  was  suppbed  by  the  students  from  Goepoit.  I  went 
over  with  one  of  them  who  was  to  preach,  and  he  requested  me  to  take  the 
devotional  services.  Soon  after  this,  I  delivered  an  address  in  the  vestry, 
at  a  Sunday  morning  prayer  meetings  and  was  taken  to  task  by  the  students 
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or  having  delivered  some  misouiid  theology.  The  luisoundnesB  vna,  how- 
ever, more  in  the  confhBion  of  my  thoughts  than  in  any  false  view  enter- 
tained hy  me!" 

Within  two  months  after  he  went  to  Gosport,  that  is,  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  and  a  half  old,  he  was  placed  upon  the 
preaching  list;  and  when  he  was  only  about  nineteen  he  was 
sent  to  sapply  the  pulpit  of  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  and 
received  and  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  from  the  church* 
members  to  become  their  minister.  Here  Mr.  James's  ministerial 
life  commenced,  and  for  seven  long  years  was  attended  with  an 
apparent  failure,  which  his  sensitive  spirit  most  keenly  felt.  Of 
this  period  in  his  history  he  related  the  following  amusing  incident:— 

"  One  of  the  congregation  at  Hoxtou  Chapel  being  mnch  taken  with  my 
preaching,  and  supposing  that  everybody  was  as  much  struck  as  himself, 
persuaded  me  to  preach  a  sermon  in  some  chapel  in  the  city,  wliich  he 
would  procure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Missionary  Society.  Whether  this 
arose  from  a  deep  interest  in  belialf  of  that  institution,  or  a  wish  to  bring 
into  public  notice  a  young  preacher  whom  he  admired,  I  cannot  say.  In 
both  ends,  however,  he  fiiikd;  for  to  my  good  friend's  inexpressible  morti- 
fication, much  more  than  to  my  own,  he  waited  a  considerable  while  for  a 
congregation,  which  at  no  time  during  the  evening  amounted  to  more  than 
fifty  people.  When  the  plates  were  brought  in,  they  contained  a  few 
shi&ings,  and  the  promoter  of  the  scheme  comforted  me  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  there  had  been  deposited  a  bank  note,  which,  however,  as  the 
wind  was  rather  high,  had  been  blown  away,  and  could  not  be  found.  I 
hope  the  good  man  did  not  soothe  my  mina  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth.  My 
popularity  was  then  all  to  come." 

At  length,  however,  a  change  came  over  the  public,  both  in 
his  own  town  and  elsewhere,  and  a  tide  of  popularity  set  in, 
which  ran  on  and  high  for  nearly  fifty  years.  His  congregation 
increased  from  three  or  four  hundred  to  nearly  two  thousand ;  and 
his  church,  from  about  one  hundred  to  nearly  one  thousand :  he 
became  known  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  an  impressive  orator, 
and  soon  attained  the  position  of  the  most  popular  religious  writer 
of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  principalpromoters  of  the  Congre^ 
gational  Union,  and  the  founder  of  the  EvangelictU  Alliance ;  and 
when  he  bad  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  over  the  same 
church,  he  received  very  valuable  presents  from  his  people,  including 
the  sum  of  £500,  which  he  generously  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  his  ministerial  brethren ;  and  ministers  and  members  of  nearly 
all  religious  denominations  crowded  that  magnificent  building,  the 
Birmingham  Town  HaU,  to  do  him  honour.  For  three  year? 
after  this  gratifying  event,  he  steadily  pursued  his  labours,  with 
diminishing  strength  but  unflagging  zeal.  At  length  his  end 
approached;  but  all  was  calm  and  bright.  His  biographer  thus 
describes  what  was,  we  believe,  his  last  interview  with  him : — 

"  On  entering  his  study  that  afternoon  I  found  him  sitting  at  the  table, 
with  one  of  his  little  granddaughters  on  each  knee,  bending  over  a  book  of 
pictures,  and  talking  to  them  with  great  cheerfalness  about  the  wonderful 
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tUiugs  at  wLioh  they  woro  looking.  The  grey  head  aud  fiimMnd  hut  haifff 
couatenanoe,  between  those  two  childish  but  eager  Uoei,  made  «  itictece 
that  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  When  the  littlfi  4ihildreB  had 
kissed  him,  and  ran  away,  he  began  talking  solemnly,  bat  not  sadly,  about 
his  consciousness  of  increasing  weakness.  Gradually  his  thoughts  moved 
towards  the  highest  regions  of  saintly  contemplation ;  and  I  was  so 
impressed  withnie  unusual  glow  and  bnghtness  of  his  faifii  wnd  lope,  Hkti 
I  said  to  him,  '  Mr.  James,  you  have  an  extraordinary  measore  of  hsppiiMn 
and  joy  in  God  to-day ;  I  remember  that  when  I  iirst  came  to  collefii 
yMir  Beraums  aeedoaed  to  indioate  that  you  were  almost  peimanendy  undiBr 
the  ahailow  of  leiligiouB  despondency ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
ooatrast.'  He  smUod,  and  aaid,  *  Yes ;  I  uaed  to  be  cloodad  Bomettmee; 
aud  now  I  am  a&aid  that  my  joy  only  rises  from  the  hope  and  prospect  of 
release ;  I  want  to  slip  away  and  be  gone.' " 

Two  days  aiiker  this,  and  within  a  few  houEB  of  his  deoeaaeb  he 
Qorrected  tihe  proof  akeets  of  a  chi^ter  of  Ub  in  the  "  LMe  -of 
Ewhard  £iiill;"  and  thufl  wrote  to  its  editor,  the  fier.  W.  C 
Birrell,  of  Liverpool : — 

''I  think  it  probable,  with  these  few  notes  on  dear  £nill*s  life  and 
labours,  I  shall  lay  down  my  pen,  which  has  written  much ;  would  God 
that  it  had  written  better.  6ut  while  I  say  this,  I  am  not  without  hope, 
yea,  I  may  add  conviction,  that  it  has  in  some  degree  written  usefolly. 
In  some  humble  degree,  I  have  aimed  at  usefulness,  both  in  my  preaohine 
and  writing;  and  God  has,  to  an  amount  which  utterly  astonishes  and 
overwhelms  me,  given  me  what  I  have  sought.  It  seems  a  daring  and 
almost  presumptuous  expression — but  with  a  proper  qualification  it  is  a 
true  one — that  usefulness  is  within  reach  of  us  all ;  the  man  who  intenaelj' 
desires  to  be  useful,  and  takes  the  proper  means,  will  be  usefuL" 

This  was  penned  on  Eidday  evening,  Sept.  30bh,  1859,  and  liefove 
seven  o'doclc  on  the  foUowinjB;  xnominjg  ne  gently  and  painleasj^ 
Baased  awa^.  With  extraordinAxy  rapidity  did  the  tidings  of  Jus 
death  apreaid  throughout  the  country,  and  deep  was  the  gnef  whidi 
they  everywhere  awakened.  His  wish  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of 
his  own  jpulpit  was  carried  out,  the  Home  Seoretary,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  kindly  granting  the  necessary  permission. 

'**  The 'funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  October  7th.  The  niinstera  of  (the 
town,  of  all  Protestant  deBominatioDS,  the  munieipal  sothorities,  repwaan- 
tatives  of  the  great  reli^ous  institations  which  henad  served,  the  deaocma, 
and  a  long  precession  m  the  pnvate  members  of  his  churefa,  and  hundrads 
of  .«»thfir  ipersons,  acoompanied  the  mourning  £unily  from  his  residence  to 
the  chapeL  The  whole  town  spontaneously  expressed  veneration  for  fak 
character,  and  grief  for  his  loss. 

iPollawin^  the  biography  wliioh  we  have  thus  faasiily  ontluied, 
id  indeed  mtorspersed  throughout  it,  are  a  large  mmiber  of  letters 
besring  Mr.  James's  signature.  Many  of  these  will  fpOBsoM  interest 
for  Mr.  James '«  peraoiud  friends,  but  we  esniiot  help  tiiinking  ^baA 
some  jnight  haveljean  omitted  with  advantage.  Mr.  James  was  not 
a  great  letter-writer,  as  he  himself  remarks,  in  the  introduction  to 
Ins  antobic^ppa^y. 
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The  Biippleneiiisry  chapter  mi  ^e  iiome  life  of  Mr.  James,  by  Ut 
•nly  son,  T.  B.  James,  is  writlei^in  a  ftesh  and  vigoroiu  style,  and 
givas  the  veader  manysByeafing  ^ianees  of  Mr.  James's  charaetoraa 
a.man  and  a  ChristiaB.;  siiU  we  eamwt  admdie  the  wayia  whidi  the 
writer  refers  to  his  iktfaer's  ^asceftioiBm  in  praetioe,*'  whieh  he 
tEOOBS  to  the  inflnenoeof  ids  ste^other,  nor  to  his  depreeiotory 
zemoifai  <m  his  father'a  fSaUow-mmisters  in  Birmingham.  In  the 
latter  ease  he  sins,  m  cmropinaoQ,  not  only  againBtthe  dictates  of 
good  taste,  bat  againat  ike  ehaxaeters  and  the  meoMries  of  many 
worthr  men. 

Following  the  ohapter  on  ''fiome  Life,"  «nd  completing  the 
Tofaime,  are  ^iwo  diniters  written  by  the  editor  himself  on  Mr. 
James's  ^Preaching'  and  ''Eutorate."  In  these  chapters,  as  in 
cnreryihing  else  in  the  Tolnme  ^m  Mr.  Dale's  pen,  we  have  indi- 
oations  of  bis  own  Tigorous,  «eidtivated  intellect,  and  his  warm, 
geneioos  heart.  The  msnner  in  whieh  he  liaa  perfomied  hk 
editorial  iadk  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  inteUigent  readers, 
and  secore  for  him  the  esteem  of  many.  Our  beet  wish  for  him 
i»  tiiat  his  oeorse  may  even  eclipee  that  of  his  predeoessor,  and 
that  he  may  prove  himself  equal  to  all  his  duties,  and  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  present  day. 

if  asked  what  is  the  principal  lesson  Impressed  upon  onr  mind  by 
the  perusal  of  this  yolume,  we  unhesitatingly  reply,  that  which  Mr« 
James  in.  his  last  hours  sought  to  impress  upon  others,  viz.,  "  thait 
usefulness  is  within  the  reach  of  us  all."  It  was  not  the  oom- 
manding  talents  of  Mr.  James,  nor  his  daaaling  genius,  that  made 
him  the  maniie  was,  but  it  was  the  deyotion  with  wnioh  he  adchressed 
hiinself  to  his  great  work,  and  the  persisteBoy  and  oonsisteaQcy  with 
which  he  alwajjrs  puitued  it.  Let,  therefore,  onr  youthful  readera 
take  heart,  remembering  that  similar  means  will  be  fleneraUy 
followed  by  similar  results ;  and  let  them  be  fully  resolved  to  meet 
every  duty  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and,  whatever  they  are  called  to 
do,  to  "  do  it  with  their  might." 

A  Complete  View  of  the  Shakspere  Controversy;  Concerning  the 
Authenticity  and  Genuineness  of  Manuscript  Matter,  affecting 
the  Works  and  Biography  of  Shakspere.  Published  by  Mr. 
J.  Fajrne  Collier^  as  the  fruits  of  uis  researches,  by  C.  M. 
Inolbbt,  LL.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London: 
Hf  attall  A  Bond. 

Skakspere :  JBRe  Birthplace  and  its  NeigXhourhood,  Bt  John  S. 
Wiss.  lUustrated  63/  W.  J.  Linton.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
ACo. 

I.  The  interest  in  the  Shi£sbbbe  controversy  cannot  flikpp.  It 
conoems  oumation's  greatest  n&ind — the  npreeentative  man  of  Eng- 
land— ^ihe  man  whose  Life  and  Works  are  alike  a  marvel,  and  a 
treasure.  The  modesty  and  mmt  of  Shakspere  wene  well  balanoedt 
the  spheie  of  his  thoughts  was  wide*  and  the  ^wer  of  his  life  woe 
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substantial.  The  imion  of  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  waa  in 
him  more  nearly  perfect  than  in  any  known  thinker  and  actor 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  our  land.  His  fame  is  an  inheritance  to 
all  a^es,  and  so  long  as  the  responsibility  of  the  present  to  the  past 
is  fefi,  no  decadence  is  likely  to  befall  the  Ioto,  rcTerence,  and  ihs 
interest  felt  in  and  for  Shakspere.  The  world  knows  least  about 
its  greatest  men.  It  is  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  us,  therefore, 
to  see  that  what  we  do  know  is  true  and  right.  Accumulations  of 
the  fabulous  and  mythical  ought  righteously  to  be  resisted ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  life's  forms  ought  to  oe  rigidly  adhered,  to.  It  may 
be,  it  must  be,  it  w  a  sad  fact  that  our  yearning  curiosily  cannot  be 

Satified ;  but  it  is  better  to  consent  even  to  th&t,  than  to  fill  our 
oughts  with  baseless  and  unreal  elements  of  contemplation,  which, 
because  untrue,  must  lead  us  astray.  Honest  fact  and  honest 
thought  we  should  endeayour  to  secure  in  all  history,  but  specially 
in  the  history  of  the  life-efforts  of  the  great  fuU-orbed  souls  of  eadi 
era — ^the  men  whom  we  look  upon  not  only  as  the  makers  of— but 
as  actually  being  history. 
Shakspere  is  History.    He  who  should  know  this  well,  and  could 

**  Tet  throw  such  changes  of  Texation  on't 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour,** 

can  scarcely  expect  lenient  treatment  from  the  hands  of  critics — 
who  ought  to  be  the  conserrators  of  truthfklness  in  literature.  It 
may  be,  that  the  trouble  required  to  defend  the  right,  is  increased 
by  one's  sense  of  the  worth^ssness  of  the  lie,  encrusting  itself  oyer 
the  surface  which  ought  to  be  kept  pure  and  defaceless,  or  by  a 
feeling^  of  tenderness  towards  the  reputation  of  another,  or  by  desire 
to  ayoid  the  incontinent  inconyenience  of  stirring  the  bay-mouth 
pack  of  committed  writers,  and  in  such  circumstances, 

"  Men's  natores  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object" 

If,  howeyer,  an  author  is  fully  aliye  to  the  importance  of  guarding 
the  archives  of  history  from  wrong  in  statement  or  inference,  the 
object  will  overpower  aU  secondary  considerations. 

"  Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  ooloar  ** 

to  the  flattering  of  the  picture  he  must  paint.  Sight  to  the  point 
goes  the  touch  of  his  pen,  and  the  blot  is  nit.  So  it  nas  been  in  the 
case  of  Shakspere.  His  fame  and  memory  have  called  out  the 
detective  logic  of  critics,  and  forgeries  and  Arauds  haye  been  scouted 
out  of  all  but  the  lumber-houses  of  literature.  But  eyer  and  again 
the  exigency  seems  to  arise,  and  in  new  forms,  to  call  for  the  exer- 
cise of  sagacity,  and  fearless  honesty  of  thought  and  expression. 
In  our  own  days  such  an  occasion  is  generaUy  belieyed  to  haye 
arisen,  and  a  controversy  of  considerable  yirulence  has  of  late  been 
raging  among  literary  men,  of  the  facts  regarding  which   the 
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Tolume  named  at  the  head  of  thit  paper  professes  to  gire  "  a  complete 


view. 


Dr.  Ingleby,  its  antbor,  is  known  to  be  a  gentleman  of  wide  and 
Taried  cnltore,  a  scholar,  not  only  in  the  classic,  but  in  other 
tongues,  skilled  ia  logic,  trained  to  law,  keenly  critical  in  mind,  and 
embued  with  love  of  and  veneration  for  the  man  who  bears  the  noblest 
name  in  British  literature — Shakspere.  In  the  literature  of  the 
^Elizabethan  era  he  is  well  read,  and  he  is  an  adept  in  the  exe- 
getics  of  old  English  authors.  Of  Shaksperiana  he  is  known  to  be 
a  ripe  and  erudite  student,  and  his  oontrioutions  to  the  periodical 
press  on  these  subjects,  are  belieyed  to  be  neither  few  nor  of  small 
▼alne.  Of  late  he  has  been  a  sedulous  inquirer  into  the  authen- 
ticify  and  genuineness  of  certain  MSS.,  discovered  by  John  Payne 
GoUier,  Es<][.,  F.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  (bom  1798),  and  incorpo- 
rated by  him  in  various  works  on  Shakspere  and  the  drama 
during  me  last  35  years.  Chiefly  through  Dr.  Ingleby 's  solicitous 
importunity,  these  MSS.  have  been  subjected  to  strict  scrutiny,  and 
have  been  by  many  capable  persons  pronounced  to  be  frauaulent 
and  forged  foistings  into  our  literature.  In  1869,  a  small  work 
of  his,  entitled  "  Shakspere  Fabrications,"  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  among  critics,  and  brought  upon  him  no  good  will — ^from 
those  who  were  helpmeets  in  the  publication  of  the  MSS.,  and  who 
had  assigned  to  them  an  impK>rtance  and  a  worth  of  which  they 
were  unaeserving.  He  has  since  pursued  his  "  dim  and  perilous 
way,"  toilsomely,  yet  with  tact,  and  has  brought  together  a  telling 
amount  of  evidence  against  the  reception  of  tnese  MSS.,  as  either 
genuine  in  themselves,  or  authentic  in  their  contents,  and  soJbas 
produced  a  work  which  is  indispensable  in  every  Sbakspere-student's 
Book-case,  and  in  the  library  of  every  society  where  literature  is 
studied  as  it  ought  to  be,  profoundly.  The  following  extract 
contains  a  statement— and  it  is  an  honest  one— of  the  aim,  method, 
and  results  of  the  work.  It  is  taken  from  Chapter  XIY .,  entitled, 
••  The  Vintage." 

"  Let  Qs  look  back  oo  the  ground  we  have  travened.  We  hare  passed  in  review 
the  argamenls  adduced  against  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  manuscript 
corrections  in  a  copj  of  the  folio  edition  of  Shakspere,  1623,  and  in  one  of  the  folio 
tditiens  of  1 633 :  (we  here  omit  a  note)  and  we  have  seen  on  what  grounds  it  baa 
been  aiBrmed  that  .these  two  sets  of  corrections  are  by  one  hand,  viz.  (a)  the  simi* 
krity  of  the  ink- writing  in  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  ;  (b)  the  fact  of  nearly  half 
the  eonrfotions  in  the  fonner  being  in  the  latter  also;  (c)  the  concurrence  of  two 
sets  of  oometiona  being  both  written  upon  pencil  instructions;  and  (d)  both 
Mts  of  <iorrectiooa  being  discovered  and  turned  into  *hard  cash/  by  one  man. 
We  bate  also  examined  the  claims  to  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  seven  documents, 
deposited  in  the  library  at  Bridgewater  House^  of  six  documents  preserred — or 
rather  left  to  the  ravages  of  dirt  and  mischance — in  the  archives  of  Dolwich  Col- 
lie, and  of  one  document  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  We  have  seen  that  as  to 
ux  of  the  former  seven,  and  five  of  the  other  six,  and  the  State  Paper  In 
question,  the  paUeographists  of  all  our  public  depositories  are  unanimous  in  the 
imputation  of  spurionsness. 

**  We  hare  further  seen  how  all  these  eases  an  connseted,  more  or  less,  inevitably 
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together.    The  qoeitieu  newto  be  «oiwidei«d  aie  theae?— Did  «m  ibui  ^Moato 

all  these  classes  of  manuscript  matter?  Who  is  specially  pointed  at  as  the  fiibo> 
eator?  The  hinge  on  which  the  azMwer  to  these  .gneatiians  tanu  ialhe  Pefhiiia 
folio.  For  this  reason,  among  others  already  mentioned,  I  have  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  the  foregoing  pages  to  the  discossioa  of  that  one  case:  and  ior  that  reas4m 
1  most  now  cidl  attention  to  the  external  evidences  of  fbigery  in  that  case.  AH 
thftt  the  internal  evidences  can  do— and  ihU  Aetf  do  moti  wte^mvoctUi^ — is  to 
Aeraonstrate  that  some  of  the  mannscript  corrections  are  not -so  xAd  as,  from  &c 
diaiactor  of  theihand  in  whioh  they  are  written,  in  mk,  one  would  be  led  to  infer, — 
hidesd,  tbsK  (tbfey  vn  vary  vodeni— taod  that  seae  of  them,  in  oonneotioB  with  tha 
Mmdoot  cf  him  who  first  dswowewd  -them,  and  made  than  pabiie,  betiaj  tfae  asBiioB 
fram  wliiob,«s  well  as  the  person  by  whom  they  had  been  anrwytilieQslyiabtaiBBd. 
Bat  tfae^atdnsic  evidence  goes  mvoh  larther  than  this,  and  is  mora  direct  than 
the  .external  evideooe  can  be.  in  what  does  it  ceosist?  I  haee  aaid  the  fo^ 
mal  evidenoe  of  forgery  here  lies  in  .the  ink- writing:  oar  |Hroverb  sajfs,  'VRmq 
doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide?  '  But  here  we  have  a  case  in  whioh  fottoaatelj 
for  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  question,  the  'Doctors'  are  nnanimons.  All 
fbe  palsBOgrapbists  t)f  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Mnsenm, 
of  the  ^Ils,  the  Public  Record  Ofice,  and  the  Bute  Paper  Office,  who  have  spoken 
at  all,  have  denounced  the  genninonees  of  the  ink-writing.     .... 

"We  have,  then,  the  established  fact  of  the  sporionsneas  of  the  ink^notsB. 
Then  the  peadliDanks  aad  words  axv,  indeed,  aigmfioant.  ^BiepeBdently  of 
the  eiFideBOB  of  the  iok-notas  written  bebide  or  over  these  penaiUaga,  oar  asaav 
aad  common  aeoBe  oeocur  in  -Ithe  decisian  that  the  latter  are  ^written  in  a  very 
modom  narsive,  which,  I  may  add,  in  my  qpiaion,  iadistingaiahably  Kaeaifalss  3fc. 
Colliers  ordinary  hand-writing.  We  -may  now  jreverse rthe  prooess  of  nasoniag, 
aa  if  r.  Hamilten  did,  and  say  that  beoause  in  particular  cases  the  Ink. writing  ia 
over  (».e.,  on  the  top  of)  the  pencil -writing,  the  pencil-writing,  though  a  modeiQ 
cursive,  must  have  been  written  before  the  ink-notes.  ....  The  argument 
imm  the  modern-looking  pencil  marks  and  words  to  the  apparently  older,  but 
leally  more  recent  ink-writing,  is  the  popular  mode  of  Terifying  the  palseographio 
eoncioaion  that  the  hik-writing  is  in  a  shnulated  band.  The  primiS  axirmneDt  from 
the  ink-writing  (which  is  the  one  maiiily  rriied  on  hf  the  pialaeogmpliAsts)  proves 
that  the  ink- writing  is,  in  a  doable  sense,  an  imptmUion,  The  popfllar  argnnwat 
from  the  pencil- writing  ia  that  (old  aa  it  looks  to  inexpenenoedteyes)  h'wasunitMB 
after  it.  These  conclusions  taken  together  prove  that  the  pencilmMiia  and  words 
were  instructions  for  a  fabrication  of  which  the  ink- words  are  the  elementa. 

''This  resutt  is  naturally  one  that  Mr.  Colliei^s  partisans  have  desperately 
striven  to  evade." 

If  any  person  desires  to  find  all  tlie  requisites, — brought  togeUior 
by  a  laborious  and  easeful  induction, — by  wbiab  a  judgment  on  these 
questions  <3an  be  formed,  the  facts,  the  premises,  the  forms,  and  the 
results  lof  arguments,  all  akilfolly  olasaed  and  massed  together. 
Dr.  Ingleby  has  proTided  him  irith  what  he  wishes  in  his  book.  It 
IB  clear,  unmistakeably  clear,  compreh  nsiire,  and  inlbnning.  It 
contains  eighteen  elaborate  and  carefully*efxecuted  fac-simtiet  of 
different  MSB.,  360  pages  of  letter-press,  besides  an  extensive  set  of 
tables  of  contents.  As  a  statement  of  the  case  against  Collier  it  is 
complete,  without  being  rancorous  or  ill-natured ;  as  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  reliable,  and  is  more  trustworthy  than  most  statements  made 
on  one  side  of  a  controverted  subject  are  wont  to  be.  Bat  tks 
•uUmr  osoctaialy  doss  moi  "  pli^  the  .part  of  apokfiBt  or  admate 
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J^IHt.  Comm.'*  StiS,  w«  d0  not  dbiilM>  that  W  has  wnMen^  ivdul 
ud  ai  he  has,  in  **  the  interest  of  trvth/*'  It  i» » tenribW  unanmoered 
ifidiotiDent  agaiDBt  *'  some  peraon  or  pemons  nnknown/'  but  btoiidt|f 
enough  hinted  at  and  chapged ;  aM, — conndering  the  aotiTe  part 
it  took  in  the  disaemination  of  the  matter  of  the  MSS^.,  and  the 
wwks  whioh*  resnited  from  them^— tikat  the;  Atkgnmum  should  hare 
attempted  to  ahir  orer  iHina  elaborate  and  able  work  with  ill-affected 
eontempt,.  as-  if  it  were  but  **  a  tale  twice  t<dd  "  (as  it  has  made  it  a 
point  to  do  with  eyeryt^ong  else  written  abont  ShriEspere,  that 
Hiigfaty  even^  by  implication,  mt  themseires,  as  the  misleadm'  of  the 
pabiiir  apos  these  now  indiTidionslj  Air-ftuned  MS8.),  is  fhr  from 
pnisewerthy,  and  less  tiian  jadicionB. 

As  our  initials  will  show,  we  hante  no  wish  ixp  conceal  tile  author^ 
8^>ef  this  critic[ne.  We  ^all'  Tentvire,  thersfiiyre,  tike  more  readily 
to  aaj,  that  ^e  method  pnraued'  in  thia  serial  on  this  subject  seems 
to  OS  still  to  have  been  and  to  be  the  best  WI17  of  tareattng  we  matter. 
It  is  the  duty  of  erery  writer  to  give-  fair  pkr  in  centroyersy ;  and 
if  he  intends  to  give  a  "  coxvpleto  view '  of  any  controversy,  he 
muBt  turn  the  favonrable*  side  of  has  antaeonist's  argument  to>  the 
light.  In  tins  point  ef  view  £ir.  Ingleby  s  book  is  defective.  It 
wants  the  judinsl  and  judicious*  inmvtiality  of  a  judge  summing 
up  tile  evidence  in  a  case,  and  is  rstner  like  a  stem  bat  generous 
amt  fi»r  the  prosecution,  displaying  all  the  facts  and  f^des  of 
t&Dught  tbat  tend  to  criminate,  and  holding  away  from  si|^t 
&s  interpretations  fiivourable  to  the  client.  We,  as  strongly  as 
Dr.  Ingleby,  put  the  case  against  the  Collier  Perkine  iblio,  mit  we 
ooonter-weighed  it  by  as  strongly-put  a  defisace  of  it  as  we  could 
ind, — as  far  as  onr  information  on  both  sides  went.  We  looked  on 
this  tajust  nndjhir,  and  we  still  do  so. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  without  knowing  and  feeling 
that  a  master-mind  has  grasped  the  subject,  and  that  fte  has  a  firm 
and  reliable  hold  of  all  the  materials  for  the  complete  consideration 
of  the  subject.  Genuine  Shaksperian  enthusiasm,  a  keen-sifted 
power  of  scrutinizing  evidence,  a  cultured  taste,  a  balanced  lodg- 
ment, and  an  excellently  stored  and  jet  readily  available  knowledge 
of  England's  old  authors,  are  visible  in  every  page.  Among  Shaks- 
perian critics,  Dr.  Ingleby  has  carved  his  name  high  up;  and  when 
the  historian  of  Britifih  literature  writes  the  record  of  this  century's 
Shaksperianisms,  he  cannot  omit  to  mention  this  singularly  rich  and 
erudite  volume,  full  of  matter  most  pertinent  to  the  theme,  and  so 
admirably  arrangexl  as  to  lead  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  process 
of  reasoning,  with  the  fascination  of  a  romance. 

n.  The  other  Shakspere-book  upon  our  list  is  "  not  critical,"  but 
it  is  written  with  geniality  and  skill.  It  is  about  Shakspere  and 
Shakspere  scenery,  rather  than  of  Shakspere.  It  is  a  local  rather 
than  a  literary  guide-book.  The  love  of  Shakspere  and  of  Stratford 
are  inextricably  intertwined  in  the  author's  heart.  He  has  a  fine 
appreciation  ot  landscape ;  and  he  pours  the  light  of  Shakspere's 
poetry  out  upon  his  birthplace  and  its  neighbourhood  till  it  looks 
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likeenolianted  ground ;  "  not  like  a  habitation  o'  the  earth,  and  jet 
'tifl  on't."  It  contains  thirteen  chapters,  and  a  glossary  of  Warwick- 
shire  proyincialisms  used  by  Shakspere.  In  these  we  have,  after 
"  Introductory "  (1)  observations,  a  notice  of  **  Stratford-upon« 
Aron,"  and  "  the  house  where  Shskspere  was  bom'*  (2) ;  Stratford 
—the  parish-church"  (3);  the  grammar-school — chanel  of  the 
gttild~^ew  Place  (4) ;  the  chaml^rlain's  books,  &c.,  or  Stratford 
— ^private  manuscripts  in  Stratford  (5) ;  Charlecote  Park  (6) ;  WeU 
combe  and  Snittemeld  (7) ;  Shottery  (8) ;  the  Avon — ^Luddinjrton 
— ^Welford  (9J;  piping  Petworth — dancing  Marston  (10);  War- 
wickshire orcnards  and  harvest-homes  (11) ;  the  provincialisms  of 
Shakspere  (12);  and  Shaksj^ere  (13).  This  last  chapter  contains 
some  excellent  writing,  and  is  ver^  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Here , 
and  there,  shrewd  thoaehts,  cunning  criticisms,  valuable  obeerva* 
tions  occur ;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  work  there  Lb  a  fine  Teia 
of  kindly  feeling,  poetical  fancy,  well-chosen  expression,  and  love  of 
Shakspere,  so  that  the  book  rises  out  of  the  class  of  mere  guide-books 
altogether,  and  becomes  worthy  of  a  small  slip  of  the  Shakspere 
shelf.  It  is  an  exceedingly  relishable  performance ;  and  to  people 
who,  like  ourselves,  love  to  have  some  suggestion  for  the  memory ; 
the  iUustrations  will  have  many  charms  beyond  those  of  merely 
pleasing  the  eye.  There  is  not  only  hero-worship  but  place- worship 
m  the  world ;  and  this  book  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  both  com* 
bined.  Stratford  owes  much  to  Mr.  Wise ;  and  visitors  to  Strat- 
ford will,  I  suppose,  readily  furnish  themselves  with  it  as  a  sweet 
souvenir.  There  are  many  capital  little  bits  of  verbal  and  other 
criticism  in  its  164  pages,  ana  as  it  is  sold  in  t«ro  editions,  one  at 
7s.  6d.,  and  the  other  at  2r.  6d.,  it  is  wisely  suited  to  the  purses  and 
tastes  of  all.  It  is,  perhaps,  right  that  the  present  reviewer  should 
state  that  he  has  only  recently  seen  this  work ;  and  that  some 
Shakspere  matters  of  his  were  published  in  this  serial  prior  to  the 
issue  of  Mr.  Wise's  reverent  book. 

P.S.  In  this  connection,  and  while  writing  upon  Shakspere,  it  may, 
Mr.  Editor,  perhaps  be  permitted  me  to  remark  on  the  criticism 
of  my  little  work  on  "  iShakespere"*  in  your  April  issue.  I  am 
glad  that  that  criticism  was  not  made  up  "wholly  of  praise  ;*'  for, 
first,  it  showed  your  impartiality;  second,  the  reviewer's  faith  in 
your  honesty ;  third,  your  confidence,  the  result  of  years  of  know- 
ledge that  r  could  "  stand  fire  *'  under  criticism ;  fourth,  your  trust 
that  your  readers  were  thoughtful,  and  both  could  and  would  judge 
for  themselves  on  the  matters  in  dispute,  small  in  themselves  and 
few,  between  the  eminent  critic  who  favoured  me  with  notice,  and 
myself.  It  becomes  me,  therefore,  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  been 
so  deslt  with,  and  for  this  the  best  return  I  can  make  is  to  give  my 
acknowledgments  to  all  for  their  kindliness  and  respect.  I  heartily 
thank  your  critic  for  his  compliments  as  well  as  for  his  adversaria, 

*  Shakespere:  a  Critioal  Biography,  and  an  Estimate  of  tho  Facts,  Fandct 
Forgeries,  and  Fabrications,  regarding  bis  Life  and  Works. 
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and  I  admit  that  on  the  name  he  is  riff  hi.  There  are,  on  the  first 
forty  pages  of  J.  O.  Halliwell's  "Life  of  Shakapere,"  thirty  different 
modes  of  spelling  the  name,  of  which  the  one  I  use  in  my  title  is 
an  oft-employed  official  form;  hut,  undouhtedly,  the  spelling  I 
adopted  is  not  supported  by  the  authorities  quoted  in  support  of 
it,  and  there,  by  some  strange  oversight,  I  am,  without  question, 
fcrong.  As  to  tne  birthday,  I  have  qaoted  the  date  at  present,  and 
the  critic  that  then,  equivalent  to  our  23rd  of  April.  I  only  notice, 
san9  malice,  as  a  set-off  in  misquotation,  the  critic's  mention  of  tiie 
25th,  for  the  20th  Sonnet.  Mumanum  est  errare.  My  book  was 
written,  estimated  for,  and,  in  ^eat  part,  printed  off,  before  Dr. 
Ingleby's  work,  now  under  criticism,  was  published — an  accidental 
demy  in  the  proof-sheets  makii^  mine  later  than  his  in  coming  out. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  would  assuredly  have  used  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  felt  inclined  to  do  otherwise  than  I  have 
done,  viz.,  given  a  riswme  of  the  whole  argument,  pro  and  con,  and 
lef^  the  trutn  to  the  determination  of  the  reader ; — except  that  I 
have  not  misled  him  by  the  adoption  and  incorporation  of  tne  results 
of  disputed  docnments,— and  thus  far  I  have  silently  given  judg- 
ment against  them. 

On  tne  question  of  the  Sonnets  I  adhere  to  my  former  opinion. 
I  have  read  with  care  the  works,  &c.,  alluded  to  by  the  critic, 
although  he  does  not  seem  to  think  so,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
ground  for  change.  The  critic  and  I  have  different  hypotheses, 
and  so  do  not  start  fair.  I  seek  an  editor-begetter,  he  seeks  an 
oeeanoning-hegetUir,  I  cannot  fancy  "the  only  begetter'*  idlowing 
these  xHToduots  of  Shakspere's  muse  to  get  among  "Shakspere'a 
private  friends"  if  he  was  their  inspirer.  It  is  evident  that  thev 
were  scattered  and  had  been  collected,  and  so  begotten  into  a  booL 
by  some  W.  H.,  who  was  their  editor,  as  we  womd  say.  My  view 
gets  quit  of  the  implied  immorality  between  Herbert  and  Shakspere, 
and  yet  conserves  all  their  essentially  poetical  elements.  I  may 
here  only  annoonce  that  I  intend  shortly  to  issue  an  edition  of  the 
Sonnets  with  annotations  and  an  introduction,  which  will  contain 
a  ftdl  view  of  the  bibliography  of  the  Sonnets,  the  several  hypo- 
theses regarding  them,  and  an  attempt  to  show  that  they  never  had 
an  only  begetter,  in  the  sense  of  an  inspirer,  but  were  the  product 
of  the  occasional  hours  of  an  active  mind,  finding  fit  expression  for 
its  ideas  in  a  then  popular  style  of  composition.  I  nave  much 
reason  to  be  grateful,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the 
Athmugumt  every  criticism  of  my  little  book  as  yet  has  been  in  my 
favour,  and  that  the  originality  of  my  method  of  exhibiting  Shdc- 
spere  8  biography  has  been  freely  and  generousli^  conceded  and  com- 
mended. I  hope  that  shortly,  in  a  second  edition,  I  may  have  the 
ODportunity  of  presenting  formal  thanks,  and  of  taking  advantage 
or  the  kindly  hints  I  have  received  from  many  critics  and  corre- 
spondents— many  of  them  personally  unknown  to  me,  though  well- 
known  to  fame.  S.  N. 
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Stweloc^s  Xareh  cmd  other  Boenu,    3j  GmBtixji  Misssr. 
Various  Poetiu. 

Mb.  Majsskt  has  joBi  added  a  third  yeknne  to  tihte  riehae  of  our 
literature.  The  pecnliarity*  of  his  poetry  is  that  it  seems  to  be  ^be 
eaho  of  ouv  erery-day  thooghts— and  bis  olaba:  ti»^the  title  of  post 
rests  almost  exclusively  on  this  escellenee.  So  tme  it  iB»  that 
freqiiently  to  one  man  only  in  a  generatioBf  or  in  a- nation  ia  given 
the  power  to  nttsr  some  thought  t)^  aartates  that  nation's  heart. 
The  style  of  these  noems  is  worthy  of  £e  thox^hta.  Mr.  Maaaey 
is,  without  donbt,  tlie  peojde's  poet,  jnst  as  Alfred' Tennyaon  and 
Alexander  Smith  are  poets  of  the  more  exohisnrely  learned  and 
move  highly  imaginatiTc.  His  thoughts  seem  fike  fresh  flowers 
plneked  frt>m  the  greenest  nooks  of  nature,  as  theirs  seem  like  tiA. 
bouquets  culled  from  the  richest  gardens  of  the  world.  The  book  is 
divided  into  three  sections, — National,  Christie's  Poemri,  and  Down 
in  the  Village. 

The  National  embraces  in  its  section  Hie  poem  i^ch  girea  title 
to  the  book,  "  Havelock's  March."  This  is  not  the  most  attraotive 
in  tiie  Tolnme.  Strong  and  earnest  as  is  die  spirit  of  the  poet,  still 
kia  earnestness  and  fire  are  not  his  fiime's  foundations.  Gentie 
words  come  better  from  his  lips  than  harsh  ones,  and  gentle 
thoughts  are  evidently  more  kis  own  than  fierce  ones.  Por  instance, 
in  his  poem  of  "  The  White  Dove,"  in  the  second  section,  dassed 
as  "Cnristie's  Poems,"  there  is  one  verse  worth  a  doaen  of  his 
national  pieces, — 

"  The  hand  of  Death  so  coldly  o1io|^, 
So  Btmngly  draws  the  weak  Itfe-ware 
Into  his  dark,  vast,  silent  cavr; 
Oar  little  Dove  nrast  ostf  ita  wings  !*' 

Mr.  Massey  excels  in  lyrical  poetry.  The  sweetness  of  human 
sorrow  is  the  inspiration  and  burthen  of  his  best  productions.  Hia 
teaches,  and  teaches  well,  that  there  arp  springs  in  the  desert. 

"  Havelock's  March,"  though  with  less  melody  and  heart  im  it 
than  thcauthor  of  "  Babe  Chnatabel    can  exhibit,  yet  shows  gW^ 
power,  and  is  a  high  tribnte  to  ^  memory  of  England's  Vi* 
soldier : — 

*'  The  warrior  may  he  ripe  for  rsst,  &d  lao^led  with  great  dead% 
Bat  till  their  work  be  done,  no  rest  for  those  wham  God.  yet  needs; 
Whether  in  riTera  of  min  their  onward  way  they  tear. 
Or  healing  waters  trepibling  with  the  bcanty  that  they  bear; 
Blasting  or  blessing  roey  most  on:  on,  on,  for  ever  on  I 
Dirine  anrest  is  in  their  breast,  nntil  their  work  be  done. 
Kor  is  it  all  a  pleasant  path  the  sacred  band  must  tnad, 
With  life  a  sunmer  holiday,  and  death  a  downy  bed  I 
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Tbcy  w«tr  ainj  with  noble  use,  they  drink  the  trarftil  cnp; 
And  they  mast  betr  the  bitter  cross  who  go  with  Christ  to  sup.** 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Honour  to  Henry  HaTelockl  tho'  not  of  kingly  blood, 
He  wore  the  double  royalty  of  being  great  and  good. 
He  roee  and  reacht  the  topmost  height;  our  hero  lowly  bom: 
So  from  the  lowly  grass  hath  grown  the  proud  embattled  com  I 
He  robe  up  in  oar  orael  need,  and  towering  on  he  trod; 
Bearing  his  brow  to  battle  bold,  as  hnmbly  to  his  God. 
He  did  his  work,  nor  thought  of  nations  ringing  with  his  name, 
He  walkt  with  God,  and  talkt  with  God,  nor  cared  if  followbg  Fame 
Should  find  him.  toiling  in  the  field,  or  sleeping  under  ground ; 
Nor  did  he  mind  what  resting-place,  with  heaven  embracing  round." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  WeVe  many  a  nameless  hero  lying  in  his  unknown  gnrt, 
Their  life's  gold  fragment  gleaming  but  a  sunfleck  on  the  ware. 
But  rest  you  unknown,  noble  dead!  our  liying  are  one  hand 
Of  England's  power ;  but,  with  her  dead  she  grasps  into  the  land. 
In  many  a  country  they  sleep  crown'd,  her  conquering,  faithful  dead ; 
They  pare  her  path  where  shines  her  sun  of  empire  oterbeikd; 
And  where  their  blood  has  turned  to  bloom,  our  England's  rose  is  red : 
They  circle  in  a  glorious  ring,  with  which  the  worid  is  wed. 
For  us  the  flower  of  ottr  race  makes  quick  the  sand  and  sod, 
And  there,  as  here,  amid  our  dead,  W8  build  our  church  to  God." 

Many  of  our  poets  have  written  more  ezqnuite  pieces  tban  tliis. 
XiOokiDjz  at  tlie  whole  poem,  there  apirears  to  be  too  much  of  the 
noise  of  battle  in  it,  ana  scarcelj  enougn  of  the  silence  of  sorrow^* 
the  oypreas-wreath  and  the  eigh.  Its  length,  and  the  occasional 
lapse  mto  the  style  of  the  records  of  the  mntiny,  are  excusable, 
perhaps,  on  aocount  of  the  character  of  the  subjecty  and  ti^  many 
interesting  but  terrible  episodes  in  it. 

"  Hugh  Miller's  Grave*'  is  in  Gerald  Massey's  own  style  and 
Tein.    True  heart  and  prophet  eye  only  could  write,—- 

"  Ay  me,  poor  fellow  1  would  we  had  but  known, 
And  reacht  him  in  that  horror  of  g|«at  gloom. 
And  caught  his  hand,  and  prayed  that  he  would  bid 
Us  kindlier  farewell:  leaye  us  when  'twas  light  I 

**  But,  ne^er  doubt  God's  children  find  their  home 
By  dark  as  well  as  day.    The  life  he  lived, 
And  not  the  death  be  died,  was  first  in  judgment. 
It  is  the  writing  on  the  folded  scroll 
Death  sends,  and  not  the  seal,  that  God  will  judge." 

The  second  division  of  the  book — "  Christie's  Poems" — is  to  us 
the  most  attractive ;  and  the  sweetest  of  all  its  poems  is,— 

OUR  WHITE  DOVE. 


A  WHITE  dove  out  of  heaven  fle«r, 
Wbite  as  tbe  whitest  shape  of  Grace 
That  nestles  in  the  wft  embrace 

Of  heaven  when  skies  are  Bummer  blue; 
1861.  J^ 


It  came  with  dew-drop  purity, 

On  glad  wings  of  tbe  morning  light; 
And  sank  into  our  life,  so  white 

A  Vision  1  sweetly,  secretly  1 
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gently  nestled  oar  whits  Doys: 
Balmilj  made  onr  bosoms  swim 
With  still  delight,  and  overbrim ; 

The  air  it  breaihed  was  breath  of  love: 

Onr  Dove  had  eyes  of  baby  bine, 
Soft  as  the  Speedwell's  by  the  way, 
That  looketh  up  as  it  would  say, 

'  Who  kissed  me  while  I  slept?  did  yon?' 

God  love  it  I  but  we  took  onr  Bird, 
And  loved  it  well,  and  merry  made; 
We  sang  and  danced  aronad,or  prayed 

In  silence,  wherein  hearts  are  heard. 

It  seemed  to  come  from  far  green  fields 
To  meet  us  over  life*s  rough  sea. 
With  leaf  of  promise  from  the  tree 

In  which  a  dearer  nest  it  builds. 

As  fondling  Mother  birds  will  pull 
The  softest  feathers  from  their  breast, 
We  gave  our  best  to  line  the  nest, 

And  nuike  it  warm  and  beautiful  I 

We  held  it  as  the  leaves  of  life 
In  hidden  silent  service  fold    ^ 
About  a  Bose*s  heart  of  gold. 

So  jealous  of  all  outer  strife! 

When  holy  sleep  in  soothing  palms 
Pillowsd  the  darling  liUle  head, 
How  lightly  moved  we  round  the  bed, 

And  felt  the  silence  fall  in  balms  1 

But  all  we  did  or  tried  to  do. 
Our  flot  d  of  joy  it  never  felt; 
Only  into  oar  hearts  would  melt 

Still  deeper  those  dove-eyes  of  blue. 

Quick  with  the  spirit  of  field  and  wood, 
All  other  Birds  would  sing  and  sing 
Till  hearts  did  ripple  and  homes  did 
ring: 

Our  white  Dove  only  cooed  and  cooed — 

With  every  day  some  sweetness  new. 
And  night  and  day  and  day  and  night 
It  was  the  voice  of  our  delight. 

That  gentle,  low,  endearing  coo! 

God!  if  we  were  to  lose  our  child! 
0,  we  must  die,poor  hearts  would  cry : 
She  lookt  on  us  so  husbingly ; 

So  mournfully  to  herself  she  smiled. 

One  day  she  pined  up  in  our  face 
With  a  low  eiy  we  could  not  still ; 
A  moaning  we  could- never  heal. 

For  sleep  in  a  more  quiet  place. 


We  ooold  not  bdp,  and  yet  must 
The  little  head  droop  wearily, 
The  little  eyM  shine  eerily. 

My  Dove!  what  have  they  done  to  thee? 

The  look  grew  pleading  in  her  eyes 
And  mournful  as  the  lonesome  light 
That  in  a  window  bums  all  nif^ht, 

Asking  for  stillness,  while  one  dies. 

The  hand  of  Death  so  coldly  diogs. 
So  strongly  draws  the  WMk  life- wave 
Into  his  dark,  vast,  silent  care; 

Onr  little  Dove  must  use  its  wings! 

And  so  it  sought  the  dearer  nest; 
A  little  way  across  the  sea 
It  kept  us  winged  company, 

Then  sank  into  its  leafier  rest; 

And  left  us  long  ago  to  fisel 

A  sadness  in  the  sweetest  words; 
A  broken  heartstring  mid  the  chorda. 

A  tone  more  tremulous  when  we  knoel; 

But,  dear  my  Christie,  do  not  cry, 
Onr  White  Dove  left  for  you  and  me 
Such  blessed  promise  as  must  bo 

Perfected  in  the  heayens  high. 

The  stars  that  shone  in  her  dear  eyes 
May  be  a  little  while  withdrawn. 
To  rise  and  lead  the  eternal  dawn 

For  us,  up  heaven  in  other  skies. 

Our  Bird  of  God  but  soars  and  sings: 
Oft  when  life's  heaving  wave's  at  rest 
She  makes  her  mirror  in  my  breast, 

I  feel  a  winnowing  of  wings; 

And  meekly  doth  she  minister 

Glad  thoughts,  of  comfort,  thrills  of 

pride. 
She  makes  me  feel  that  if  I  died 

This  moment  I  should  go  to  her. 

Be  good!  and  you  shall  find  her  where 
No  wind  can  shake  the  wee  bint's 

nest; 
No  dreams  can  break  the  wee  bird's 
rest; 
No  night,  no  pain,  no  parting  thsfs! 

No  eehoes  of  old  storms  gone  by! 

£arth's  sorrows  slumber  peooefUIy; 

The  weary  are  at  rset,  tit  He 
Shall  wipe  the  tears  firam  every  eye." 
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There  is  one  other  we  mtut  insert ;  indeed,  were  it  possible,  we 
would  inclnde  the  whole  section,  all  the  pieces  are  so  thoroughly 
beautiful . — 

^  OUR  LITTLE  CHILD  WITH  RADIANT  EYES. 

WiTB  seeking  heiurts  we  still  grope  on, 

Where  dropt  our  jewel  in  the  dust; 
The  looking  crowd  have  long  since  gone, 

And  still  we  seek  with  lonelj  trust; 

0  little  Child  with  radiant  eyes! 

Dark  nndemeath  the  brightening  sod, 

The  sweetest  life  of  all  oar  years 
Is  orowded  in  ae  gift  to  God. 

W^  stand  ootside  the  gate  in  tears! 

0  little  Child  with  radiant  eyes! 

In  all  oar  heart-ache  we  are  drawn, 

Unweeting  to  yoar  little  grave; 
There,  on  yoor  heavenly  shore  of  dawn, 

Breaks  gentlier  Sorrow's  sobbing  wave; 

0  little  Child  with  radiant  eyes! 

Heart-empty  as  the  aeom-cap 

Tliat  only  fills  with  wintry  showera, 
The  breaking  dood  but  brimineth  np 

With  tears  this  pleading  life  of  onrs. 

0  little  Child  with  radiant  eyes! 

We  think  of  yoa,  oar  Angel  kith, 

Till  life  grows  light  with  starry  leaven: 
We  never  forget  yoa  Darling  with 

The  gold  hair  waving  high  in  heaven! 

Oar  little  Child  with  radiant  eyes! 

Toar  white  wings  grown  yon  will  conqaer  Death! 

Yoa  are  coming  throagh  oar  dreams  even  now, 
With  two  bine  pseps  of  heaven  beneath 

The  arching  glory  of  yoar  brow, . 

Our  little  Child  with  radiant  eyes  I 

We  cannot  pierce  the  dark,  bat  oft 

Yoa  see  as  with  looks  <k  pitying  bslm; 
A  hint  of  heaven — a  touch  more  soft 

Than  kisses — all  the  trouble  is  calm. 

0  little  Child  with  radiant  eyes! 

Think  of  us  wearied  in  the  strife; 

And  when  we  sit  by  Sorrow's  streams, 
Shake  down  upon  our  drooping  life 

The  dnw  that  brings  immortal  dreams. 

0  Uttle  ChUd  with  radiant  eyesl'' 

The  section,  "  Down  in  the  Village'*  is  last  in  the  book,  and  least 
worthy.  But»  with  one  exception,  the  poems  are  well  written,  and 
well  worth  reading.   The  exception  is  "  jPaimer  Forrest's  Opinion  of 
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the  Broad-bottomed  MiiUBtry."  This  is  neither  hot  not  oold,  for  in 
one  breath  the  poet*politiciaji  (the  least  useful  kind, of  politician  in 
the  world)  heaps  contumely  on  both  sides  of  politics.  Palmenton 
Bossell,  and  wight  fare  equally  ill.  We  love  right  heartily  oar 
good  poet ;  but  we  grieve  most  sincerely  to  see  poetry  ma^  the 
vehicle  of  abusive  epithets  or  fruitless  anger.  We  trust  that  poetry 
may  keep  clear  of  the  vindictivenessy  whilst  it  encourages  and 
exemplifies  the  principles,  of  politics. 

Mr.  Henry  fly,  of  Bideford,  sends  us  a  poem  called  "  Friend- 
ship,"  which  has  one  fault  in  construction — the  ideas  are  not  suffi* 
ciently  condensed.  In  other  respects  it  is  a  fair  average  poem.  Ihe 
extract  following  is  especially  good  :-* 

"fiiAnjrapiritoton 
Upon  the  crowded  mart  of  Life,  who  sneer 
At  smiling  Friendship  ss  a  hollow  cheat, 
An  emptj  name, '  a  chann  which  lolls  to  sleep.' 
Go,  ask  a  blind  man  to  describe  the  tints 
Which  form  a  rainbow,  or  adorn  a  flower; 
Go,  bid  a  babe  discuss  the  ways  of  God, 
Or  eonnt  the  number  of  Jehovah's  years; 
Go,  hnsh  the  meanings  of  the  restless  deep, 
And  seek  to  bind  the  free  and  rapid  winds 
Ere  listen  to  the  cynic  or  the  fboll 
Such  never  felt  the  power  of  friendly  love; 
Such  cannot  rise  above  their  narrow  seWes: 
Their  ears  aoenstom'd  to  the  ring  of  wealth, 
List  never  to  the  seraph-soQg  of  love. 
Their  only  aim,  the  shining  babble  fame— 
They  sleep  indifferent  to  all  beside, 
Though  Friendship,  like  an  angel,  gently  smiles, 
With  eye  as  beauteous  as  the  heayenly  blue 
Of  summer  eve,  when  Sol  with  milder  ray 
Bestows  a  parting  benison  to  earth. 
Oh  Friendship,  noblest  form  of  love  thou  art! 
Sweet  rainbow  of  the  soul,  and  token  that 
The  beaming  smile  of  God  still  rests  on  earth! 
Oh  bright  reflection  of  Jehovah*s  love! 
Thongh  iainti  how  beautiful,  sublime,  and  vast!" 

"  Another  Land,"  a  little  poem  by  Mr.  George,  is  fair,  but  not 
very  first-rate.    Take,  for  instance,  the  last  verse«— 

*'  A  sea  of  sorrows,  of  the  darkest  dyes, 

May  roll  terrific  o*er  this  bosom's  core. 
Until  Death's  sombre  shadows  veil  these  eyes, 

But  that  sweet  voice  shall  leave  me  nevar  more. 
Then  rise,  my  soul!  on  Fancy's  pinions  rise! 

Oh!  guide  me  to  the  dear,  eternal  shore, 
That  lies  afar  beyond  yon  sunny  skies, 

Where  sorrows  cease  for  evermore." 

It  is  not  ^uite  the  thing  to  speak  of  *'  this  bosom's  core,"  althoii^ 
extreme  hcenae  might  allow  it.    Neither  is  it  well  to  address  the 
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Boul  IM  thougli  Fancy  should  guide  it  to  the  land  of  peaoe;  and, 
according  to  the  verse,  it  is  the  soul,  raised  bv  the  wings  of  Fancy^ 
that  is  invoked  to  guide  ns  to  that  land ;  Whereas,  it  is  most  pro- 
bably the  writer's  intention  that  it  should  be  understood  that  Fancy 
is  invoked  to  do  this  because  the  soul  cannot  be  its  own  guide. 
Poetry  must  always  be  tested  by  common  sense.    Many  a  good 

1>iece  is  unfortunately  spoiled  by  being  hastily  finished,  or  hastily 
eft  unfinished. 

Both  the  writers  noticed,  and  others  whose  pieces  we  cannot  do 
more  than  note  ("  The  Kainbow,"  by  F.  S.  Mills  ;  "  The  Fountain," 
by  Louis  Kandall;  and  "The  Goodness  of  Nature's  God/'  by 
8.  J.  B.),  have  much  poetic  power,  and  reauire  now  only  poetic  art 
to  entitle  them  to  higher  rank  as  writers  or  poetry.  F.  G. 


Cj^je  Iniprmr* 


Qdbstiovs  to  which  Akswsbs  abb 
solicited. 

145.  Can  any  one  infonn  me  where, 
and  how,  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  proclamation  of  Henry  III., 
calling  together  hia  first  Parliament? 

SWOV  DE  MONTFOBT. 

146.  What  is  the  origin  of  bowing 
when  the  name  of  Jeans  is  mentioned, 
and  why  do  people  continne  to  do  so 
now?  Is  it  from  the  wrong  construc- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  Terse  in 
Timothy, "  Every  knee  shall  bow  at  the 
name  of  Jeans  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,"  &c.? — Iota. 

147.  1  shall  feel  highly  obliged  to 
■ay  who  may  be  kind  enongh  to  let  me 
know  in  these  pages  the  publishers  of 
Lord  Lindsay's  *' Lives  A  the  Lind- 
flays;**  the  book's  price,  and  date  of 
pabtication,  and  any  other  information 
regarding  it.  Is  it  well  written?— 
Clauskaii. 

148.  Will  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  Briiith  ControvuniaUMi  kindly 
state  what  the  works  written  by  Isaac 
Taylor  are, — ^their  nature  and  eharao- 
tertstioB  ? — ^iK^umBB. 

149.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  a 
definition  of  the  aet  called  **  Habeas 
Corpus."    Could. any  4)f  your  corre- 


spondents, through  the  British  Con- 
troversiiUiat,  favour  me  witn  infor- 
mation on  the  question,  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  to  them  for  so  doing, 
■■""A.  L.  B. 

150.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
book  embraces  the  most  knowledge 
of  the  world,  in  its  business  and  affkirs. 
I  heard  one  cabling  the  knowledge  I 
seek  **  Uftf-kDowledge;'--A.  L.  B. 

151.  Any  reader  of  the  BriUsk 
ContravernaUtt  will  oblige  who  wilt 
soggest  a  means  of  improvement  in  a 
person  who  is  wofnlly  at  a  loss  for 
words  in  conversing  to  express  exactly 
his  meaning;  and  who^  when  the  words 
ars  fbiud,  is  hesitant  in  tbdr  use? 
I  have  a  book,  '*Bight  Words  in  the 
Right  Place,"  which  professes  to  be  a 
dictionary  of  English  synonyms?  Does 
any  reader  know  of  a  book  more  ex* 
tended,  that  pomts  out  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  shades  in  the  meaning  of 
these  classified  words?— C.  B. 

15S.  Gould  any  of  your  contributors 
inform  me  of  any  nUe  of  using  the 
words  "among"  and  *' amongst,** 
"while"  and  •'whilst,"  "nntir  and 
"till,"  and  such  similar  words,  which 
at  present  frequently  poule  me?* 
W. 
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1 53.  Woold  any  of  your  oontriboton 
write  me  a  list  of  works  which  would 
make  me  oouTenant  with  the  Coostt- 
tutiou  of  England,  informing  me  what 
it  is;  and  recommend,  at  the  same 
Ump,  some  good  works  upon  social  and 
political  economy,  with  their  prices? 
— W. 

154.  In  the  seventy-fouKh  page  of 
the  BrUiih  C(mtrovertiali$tf  toI.  iv., 
there  are  instructiona  for  making  a 
cheap  astronomical  telescope.  Would 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
where  I  can  obtain  the  lenses,  and  the 
price? — S.  C. 

155.  Can  yon  inform  me  whose 
"  Dictionary  of  Synonyms**  is  considered 
the  beet,  and  where  I  could  procure  a 
copy,  with  price? — &  8. 

156.  Will  any  of  your  correspondente 
inform  me  of  a  **  Histoty  of  Italy,"  in 
French  or  English?  I  want  one  that 
is  not  very  bulky  or  expensive.  I 
should  like  also  to  know  what  prose 
authors  are  usually  first  read  in  a  com- 
prehenhive  course  of  lUlian  literature. 
An  early  answer  will  greatly  oblige. — 
T.  L.  P. 

157.  Will  one  of  your  subscribers 
oblige  me  with  a  statement  of  the 
mode  of  calcuUting  exchange  between 
London  and  New  York;  say,  for 
instance,  181,015  dols.  at  107i  — 
T.  W.S. 


AvswBBS  TO  QintSTioirs. 

141.  Haebujfed. — ^Allow  me  to  in^ 
form  yonr  correspondent  E.  P.,  that  the 
term  hacknq/ed  is  from  the  noon  hack, 
or  haehneif  (Spanish,  haca,  a  pony; 
French,  haquen^,  a  pacing  horse), 
which,  from  meaning  a  hone  kept  for 
hire,  got  to  be  applied  to  a  ooaoh  or 
carriage  kept  for  hire,  and  ultimately 
to  anything  used  in  common.— C. 

142.  The  GermcM  Language, — Per- 
haps the  best  book  for  a  beginner,  in 
studying  the  German  langage  without  a 
master,  is  Dr.  Ahn's  **  Mew,  Practical^ 
and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the  Ger- 
man Language,"  published  at  Leipzig, 
price  Ss.  It  consisto  of  two  eoorses; 
the  first,  containing  simple  sentcncea  in 
German  and  EngUah,  arranged  b  sndi 
a  manner  as  to  bring  in  the  moat  oom* 
mon  words,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gradually  to  develop  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar; whilst  the  second  is  devoted  al- 
most entirely  to  the  grammar.  If  E.  P. 
will  honestly  study,  although  it  can 
hardly  be  called  studying,  this  work, 
and  then  read  carefully  throogh  Tiark*s 
*' Progressive  German  Beader,"  pub- 
lished at  3s.  6d.,  he  will  find  that  he 
has  mastered  no  small  part  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  that  it  it  possible^ 
whatever  some  say  to  the  contrary,  to 
learn  to  read  German  without  a  master* 
—Mars. 


LITEBABY  NOTES. 


Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  editor  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Monti^g^*a  Works  and 
Letters,  has  had  placed  in  his  hands 
many  hitherto  unpublished  letters;  and 
he  is  aboat  to  produce  a  complete  bio- 
graphy of  the  famous  wit  and  beauty. 

Fred.  Augustus  Wolf  (b.  1759,  d. 
1624),  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
modern  Germany*-authorof  the  **  Pro- 
legomena ad  Homerum,*'  in  which  the 
theory  of  the  non-Homeric  composition 
of  the  poems  known  as  Homer's  was 
first  advanced,  is  at  last  to  have  a 
better  biography  than  his  son  in-law— 
W.  Korte — could  supply;  written  by 
Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Amoldt. 


In  September,  the  West  In^es  is  to 
produce  a  representative  in  the  titemy 
world,  to  be  called  "  The  Wert  India 
Quarterly  Magasine,"  5s. 

Mr.  Madden  has  a  work  oo  **  Bomaa 
Mnmismatica"  in  preparation,  and  likal  j 
soon  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  (^Irs.)  Denyer  Thedegical  PriM 
has  been  awarded  to  Bav.  0.  J.  Abbey, 
M.Ai,  Lincoln  College,  Ozibtd,  for  an 
essay  on  **  Christian  and  Stoical  Ideas 
of  Duty  Compared." 

The  hon.  degree  q£  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred on  J.  L.  Blotley  (b.  1814),  the 
historian  of  the  Dutch  Bepablie,  at 
Cambridge,  S  1st  inat 
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Jama  Biyce,  son  of  Dr.  Jamas 
Bryoe,  Mathematical  Master  in  tbe 
Hieh  School,  Glasgow,  antbor  of  a 
"  Treatise  on  Algebra,**  '*  General  Ga- 
xetteer,"  &c.,  gained  the  Gaisford  Prize 
for  Greek  Terse  at  Oxford. 

A  **K9j  to  Sbakspere^s  Sonnets^  has 
been  pnbHshed  in  Bremen  and  London. 
It  is  by  Dr.  Bamstorff. 

Mr.  Weale  is  getting  ready  **  Tbe 
Life  and  Works  of  Isambard  Kingdom 
Brunei." 

Of  **  Docamente  and  Correspondence 
written  or  dictated  by  Napoleon  L/' 
Vol.  VIL  has  jnst  issued  from  tbe  Im- 
perial press,  and  it  contains  matters 
produced  between  February,  1801,  and 
Angast,  1802. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  prosecuting, 
before  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
Key.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  author  of 
the  second  of  the  ''Essays  and  Be- 
▼iews." 

The  Camden  Professor  of  Hfstcay, 
Dr.  £.  Cardwell,  Principal  of  St 
Alban  8  Hall,  Ozon,  died  22nd  ult. 

The  demise  of  Dr.  Fitton,  one  of  the 
fdnndere  of  the  British  School  of  Geo- 
ipgy,  is  announced. 

ifr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  author  of 
''Russians  at  Home,"  has  set  off  to 
sketch  *'  The  Poles  as  they  are." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  new  work  on 
*'  Education"  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Munwaring. 

**  The  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,* 
by  BeT.  John  Eyre,  in  the  Maunder*s 
Treasury  Series,  is  oiU. 

Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian, 
husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Belgium,  has  placed  his  name  on  the 
roll  of  royal  authors,  bj  writing  a  work 
ou  Brazil,  dedicated  "To  Cbariotte, 
the  companion  of  my  travels  aud 
life." 

Professor  Henslow,  of  Cambridge, 
one  of  the  first  of  British  botanists, 
died  on  18th  ult 

It  is  proposed,  on  the  tri*oentenaiy 
of  the  birth  of  William  Shakspere, 
Tia.,  23rd  April,  1864,  to  inaugurate  a 
naUooal  monument,  raised  by  subscrip- 


tion, in  sums  Tarying  from  a  penny  to 
$ve  guineas,  to  "  The  Muse.of  Avon." 

M.  L.  Adol.  Thiers,  author  of"  His- 
tory of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,"  &o. 
(bom  1797),  has  been  proposed  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  £mperor*s  prize 
of  20,000  francs  ought  to  be  awarded. 

The  claims  of  J.  S.  Mill,  logician 
and  political  economist;  George  Grote, 
historian;  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Whewell, 
moralist  and  physicist — are  now  being 
debated  by  the  French  Institute,  as  to 
which  should  be  admitted  menriber  in 
room  of  the  late  Henry  Hallam. 

"  Tbe  Life  of  Calvin,"  left  unfinished 
by  the  death,  in  1885,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thoe. 
M'Crie,anthorof  the  biography  of  "  John 
Knox,*'&a,is  undergoing  completion  and 
final  revisal  by  his  son,  Professor  Dr.  T. 
M'Crie,  of  London,  translator  of  Pascal's 
**  Provincial  Letters,"  and  author  of  se- 
veral religious  memoirs,  &e. 

Mr.  James  Payn,  author  of  **  The 
Foster  Brothers,"  "  Richard  Arbour," 
&c.,  who  succeeded  Leitch  Ritchie  as 
acting  editor  of  Chambers*  Journal  in 
1858,  has  been  restored  to  London,  by 
the  migration  of  the  literary  staff  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers  from  Edinburgh  to 
the  metropolis  of  Britain. 

Baron  J.  Von.  Liebig,  the  celebrated 
agricultuntl  chemist  of  Mnnich  (b. 
1803),  author  of  "Letters  on  Che- 
mistry,*'  has  been  appointed  by  the 
French  Institute  of  Sciences  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  associates,  in  place  of  F. 
Yiedmann,  the  celebrated  anatomist  of 
Frankfort-on-the>Maine,  who  died  22nd 
January,  1861. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  John  Bunyan  in  some  one  of  the 
streets  of  London. 

Jnles  Micbelet's  (b.  1798)  *"  Priests, 
Women,  and  Families,"  has  reached  its 
seventh  edition.  It  has  a  new  intro- 
duction, and  is  being  eagerly  read  in 
Paris. 

J.  D.  Morell,  although  his  "Ele- 
ments of  Psychology"  is  unfinished, 
is  about  to  publish  a  work,  to  be  en- 
titled "  A  System  of  MenUl  Philosophy, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  Naturml 
Science." 
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Dr.  NeU  Ardott  (b.  1788),  author  of 
<*Tbo  filemeots  of  Physics"  (1827), 
is  to  issQO  a  ''Sonrej  of  Haman 
Progress." 

The  pablioatioD,  in  monthlj  parts,  of 
Latham's  edition  of  Dr.  &  JohDson*s 
Dictionary  is  to  oommenco  in  Janaary, 
1862. 

White  and  BiddelFs  Latin-English 
Dictionary  is  ezpeoted  by  Midsnmmer. 

A  **  Treasury  of  BoUny"  is  to  be 
added  to  Msander*s  Series  by  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co. 

**  Lord  Macaulay  :  his  Essays, 
Speeches,  and  History,'*  is  the  subject 
of  a  work  issned  in  Paris.  Its  author 
is  If .  X.  Lan9on. 

*'  The  Orient  and  Occident"  is  the 
name  of  a  new  German  quarterly,  started 
by  Tbeod.  Benfey. 

Camot's  son  has  memoirs  of  his 
father,  the  Bevolntionist,  in  the  press. 

A  new  literary  journal  is  said  to  be 
in  contemplation,  edited  by  Dr.  Chailes 
Hackay  and  Mr.  Lascelles  Wraxall 
(formerly  of  the  Welcome  Guest), 

Mrs.  Clive,  authoress  of  *' Paul 
Fcrrol,"  "  Why  Paul  Ferrol  Killed  hie 
Wife,"  "  Nine  Poems  by  X.,"  Ac,  has 
a  new  poem  in  the  press. 

Gnizot*s  orations  on  literature,  phi- 
losophy, education,  and  religion  have 
been  published. 

The  library  which  Thomas  Tenison 
(b.  1636,  d.  1715),  Archbishop  of 
Ganterbury,  founded  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's- m-tbe- Fields  in  1683,  has 
been  sold.  The  sum  realised  in  six 
daya'  sale,  June  3—8,  was  £1,410. 

A  story  in  AU  the  Year  Hound  is 
promised  oy  Charles  Diclwns,  from  the 
pen  of  E.  B.  Lytton. 

On  the  serenth  and  eighth  editions 
of  the  "  EncyclopflBdia  Britannica,"  the 
house  of  Block  expended  upwards, of 
£184,425.  Of  this  sum  authors  re. 
ceived  £40,970,  and  the  paper  dui^f 
absorbed  £8,673,  U.,  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  sum  expended  in  the  remunera* 
tion  of  literary  men. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens  have 
returned  to  family  reUtious,  and  have 
acquired  re-compatib  lity. 


King  William  I.  of  Prosna  haa  g|ren 
1,600  thalen  to  aid  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  Koeoigsberg  to  Emsnoel 
Kiant,  the  metaphysician. 

It  is  reported  that  Madame  DndeTsnt 
(Georges  Sand)  has  receiyed  a  present 
of  20,000  francs  from  the  Emperor. 

A  Latin  inscription,  from  the  pen  of 
W.  S.  Landor,  has  been  inserted  in  the 
wall  of  Garibaldi*sbirthplaoe,  in  ^ice. 

M.  Thiers  has  notified  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Institute  that  he  will 
not  accept  the  Emperoi'a  prise  of 
20,000  francs  (£800),  awarded  to  him 
as  the  historian  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire.  *'  Take  back,"  he  says, 
"this  prize,  which  would  have  glad- 
dened me  forty  years  ago,  and  may 
gladden  some  one  else.  .  .  .  Leave 
me  to  my  books,  and  search  the  garrels 
for  some  future  Thiers." 

In  the  Revue  dee  deux  Momks^  May 
15,  is  an  able  and  elabomte  paper,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Edward  SchevBr,foriBeriy 
a  professor  in  the  ETsngelical  Society, 
Genera,  entitled  "  The  Crisis  of  Pro- 
testantism." It  was  foonded  on,  and 
criticised,  and  analyzed  the  **  Essays 
and  Bevlews." 

Dr.  Charles  Msckay  is  about  t4>  ap- 
pear weekly  as  *'  Robin  Qoodfellow."* 

Guizot's  *' Memoirs,"  VoL  IV.,  is 
promised  esrly  by  Bentky. 

A  work  on  '*  International  Law,** 
4  Tols.,  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  ia  neariy 
ready. 

A  new  f ditioo  of  Dr.  Ure's  *'  Phi- 
losophy of  Maonfsctuns,"  is  in  pre* 
paration. 

The  BeT.  Patrick  Bronte,  himsdf  a 
sort  of  a  literary  roan,  but  also  the 
father  of  Charli)tte,  Emily,  and  Anns 
Bronte,  a  family  of  prodigiea  in  genius 
(bom  in  1777),  died  on  the  7th  ult^ 
at  Haworth,  near  Kaighley,  in  York- 
shire. 

Rer.  Henry  Burgess,  LLJ>.,  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  Ck' 
rical  Journal,  &c.,  and  author  of  several 
traublationa  from  the  Syriac,  has  been 
presented  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
the  Ticarage  (£500)  of  St  Andrews, 
Whittlesey,  near  Petei  boruogh. 


HUGO  GEOTIUS.— INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Gbotius  entered  Paris  on  13th  April,  1621.  That  lively  capital 
was  then  the  residence  of  many  illustrious  statesmen  and  lite- 
rary celebrities.    Francois  de  Malherbe,  who — 

**  Le  pramier  en  Fnnce 
Fit  aentir  daiu  les  yen  one  jute  cadenoe,"— 

was  an  attendant  of  the  Court ;  Balzac,  the  reformer  of  French 
prose,  had  returned  from  Some,  and  was  settled  in  Paris — at 
once  a  favourite  with  Hichelieu  and  Louis  XIII. ;  Vincent 
Voiture  and  Claude  de  Malleville  were  writing  verses  with  such 
eraceful  facility  and  charming  sonorousness,  as  to  captivate,  at 
least,  the  ears  of  the  PariBians  ;  Lamothe-le-Yayer  was  not  only  an 
able  lawyer,  but  an  earnest  student  of  history ;  Gassendi,  tiiough 
teaching  philo80j>hy  and  divinity  in  the  University  of  Aix,  found 
time  for  an  occasional  stay  in  the  mother  city ;  and  the  Duchesnes 
were,  in  various  ways,  illustrating  literature,  science,  and  life. 
Montaigne's  editress,  disciple,  defender,  and  *'  daughter  by  adop- 
tion "— -jVf  arie  de  Goumay — though  now  old,  held  rSunions,  whidi 
brought  together  man^  of  the  most  learned  personages  of  the  day. 
and  was  just  at  this  time  revising  her  book  on  "  The  E(juality  of 
Men  and  Women,"  published  m  1622.  Literary  society  was 
be^ning  to  group  and  aggregate  itself,  and  the  early  members  or 
originaU)r8  of  the  French  AcwLemy  were  then  serving  their  appren- 
ticeship to  letters.  The  Prince  de  Cond6,  though  but  recently 
released  from  prison,  was  again  high  in  favour ;  and  BicheUen,  as 
yet  only  Bishop  of  Lucon,  though  but  a  short  time  previously 
recalled  from  exile,  held  high  ofBce  in  the  State  as  mediator 
between  Louis  XIII.  and  his  mother.  The  Duke  de  Luynes  bore 
the  Constable's  sword,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Yieuville  was  totter- 
ing under  the  weight  of  the  portfolio  of  the  Secretary  of  State* 
Though  Bassompierre  was  only  reaching  forth  his  hand  to  grasp 
the  Marshal's  baton,  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  use  the  Historian^ 
quill.  Peireso  had  already  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  title 
which  Bayle  subsequently  bestowed  upon  him — "ie  JProeureur- 
Ginhral  de  la  Zittiraiure" 

Into  such  society  as  Paris  afforded,  Grotius  was  welcomed  as  a 
statesman  and  an  author ;  and  the  friendly  recognition  of  official 
]^erBon8,  as  well  aa  of  thinkers  of  repute,  gratified  the  runaway 
Irora  Louvestein.  Paris  has  always  had  a  relish  for  "  a  man  with 
an  adventure,"  and  Grotius  possessed  just  so  much  of  that  spice  of 
romance  as  was  requisite  to  add  the  zest  of  sentimentality  to  his 
other  claims  upon  attention.  But  the  associates  which  Parisian 
coteries  brought  with  them  had  little  delight  for  Grotius,  and  it 
was  only  with  a  few  of  the  solider  minds  that  he  entered  into  a 
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league  of  friendsliip.  For  him  Paris  had  a  higher  chann—its 
libraries  freely  accessible  to  the  erudite,  and  packed  with  the 
choicest  literature  of  the  past.  These  became  to  him  the  means  of 
happiness  and  the  aids  to  labour.  He  did  not,  however,  wholly 
withdraw  himself  from  the  ciowd  of  famous,  or  eren  notorious, 
diaracters  to  which  his  own  reputation  had  introduced  him,  but  he 
cultivated  tiie  society  chiefly  of  statesmen  and  scholars,  many  of 
whom,  in  a  short  time,  learned  to  respect  his  genius  and  commi- 
serate his  misfortunes. 

But  though  resident  in  Paris,  Gfrothn  did  not  abate  in  his  lore 
to  his  fatherland.  He  longed  to  be  thought  of  by  his  fellow- 
eountrymen,  not  as  a  felon  who  had  fled  from  the  jatt  paniahzn^ 
of  his  crimes — an  escaped  malefactor— but  as  a  true-hearted,  upright 
citizen,  who  was  nndeseryedly  endurine  a  malefactor's  fate  for  a 


widely  read,  and  met  with  cordial  approval  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces, especially  in  those  States,  to  the  people  of  whom  it  was 
dedicated— Holland  and  West  IFriesland.  The  States- General  were 
incensed.  They  proscribed  its  perasal  under  pain  of  death— but 
did  not  issue  a  reply. 

During  a  portion  of  1621,  Louis  XIII.  was  employed,  in  the 
provinces  of  the  South,  in  suppressing  some  disturVaaces  among 
the  Protestants.  At  flrst  he  was  signally  successful  and  vengeful ; 
hut  under  the  walls  of  Montauban,  I^ovember,  1621,  he — ^having 
excited  within  the  members  of  the  Protestant  League  the  energy  <x 
despair — endured  a  serious  defeat.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
Grotius  was  presented  (March,  1622)  at  Court,  and  Louia  XIIL 
received  the  panegyrist  of  his  father  with  considerable  favour. 
^ni|?ongh  (he  united  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^ ;  the  newh^ 
hatte4  Paf4iD/4  S'^chelieu ;  President  Jeaxinin,  the  suocessor  of  Be 
^^ui  and  s^ejsal  (^t]^r  persons  of  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
joung  ^i4ff»  itQJni»  grant^4  (fr^tius  a  pension  <^  3,000  livres.  It 
WW,  however,  6ft  9/OGQW^i  of  the  p^ig^ncies  of  tfe^  King's  treasury, 

very  irregularly  paid.  -  .    , 

llie  bate  of  the  States-General,  and  their  edict  of  proscription, 
induced  the  friends  of  Grotius  to  recommend  him  to  obtain  letters 
of  naturalization  from  the  French  monarch.  These  were  given  to 
him  readily,  and  bear  date  26th  Feb.,  1623.  He  also  con^ved  to 
secure  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  by  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  the 
special  protection  of  that  Sovereign  was  offered  to  all  the  Amiaian 
outlaws  who  suffered  from  the  decrees  subsequent  to  the  meefcnigs 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  His  friend.  President  Jeannin,  had  expired 
before  his  naturalization  was  completed,  but  Jeannin's  suooessor, 
Claude  de  Mesne  (afterxvards  Count  d'Avaux),  was  equally  disposed 
to  favour  the  Hollandese  refugee.  This  oelebrsted  French  diplo- 
matiit  and  scholar  invited  Grotius  to  take  up  his  residence  at  his 
country  seat,  near  Senlis,  a  town  on  the  slope  of  a  hfll,  at  the 
foQt  of  vbich  the  Nouette  flows,  on  the  road  to  Cambray  and 
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Mod*,  about  26  miles  from  Paris.  Here,  in  the  learned  leisore 
seenred  to  him  by  the  liberality  of  De  Mesne,  Grotins  began,  at  the 
BUggestaon  of  Peirese,  and  by  the  desire  of  De  Mesne,  the  chief 
work  npon  which  his  fame  is  founded — the  treatise  De  Jure  Btlti  et 
Paeia — a  work  which  at  once  established  for  its  author  an  immortal 
repatation  in  Jnrisprudence— became  the  basis  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy  in  Europe — the  authoritatiTe  standard  of  the  relative 
ri^ts  of  civilized  nations. 

The  groundwork  and  foundation  principles  of  the  righta  of  men 
m  floc^al  and  national  life  had  often  before  engaged  the  attention  of 
■eholaors  and  statesmen,  and  attempts  had  frequently  been  made  to 
determine  those  laws  bj  which  the  conduct  of  nations  ought  to  be 
r^^ulated  $  but  the  "  moomparable  treatise  of  Grotius  "  first  re- 
ceived aoeeptance  among  men  as  a  body  of  doctrine  regarding 
iatemational  rights  and  obligations,  and  as  an  adequate  embodi- 
aaeat,  in  proper  form  and  within  due  limits,  of  the  jural  and  moral 
eonditions  applicable  to  the  dealings  of  nations  with  each  other. 
Were  we  even  to  notice  in  the  briefest  manner  the  speculations  of 
hiB  predecessors,  this  paper  upon  Grotias  would  far  ezeeed  the 
linsits  aeugned  to  us ;  and  yet,  without  some  mention  of  the  great 
minds  who  had  given  their  thoughts  to  the  world  on  this  subject, 
so  fair  idea  of  the  con^parative  merit  of  the  legislator  of  the 
fleience  can  be  formed.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  indicate,  not 
characterise,  the  chief  forerunners  of  Grotius  in  the  labour  of 
redacing  to  formal  exactness  the  science  of  international  law. 

In  the  period  of  antiquity,  speculations  on  law  and  politics  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  Greek  historians ;  but  Socrates  *  may  be 
r^anted  as  the  earliest  thinker  who  systematically  exerted  hia 
mmd  in  the  exploration  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  the  causes  and 
efifeets  of  politieal  society.  Xenophon  and  Plato  both  caught  their 
master's  ideas,  and  they  have  both  contributed  to  the  preceptive 
portion  of  the  science  of  government.  Aristotle's  great  tractate  on 
*'  PolitieB  '*  is  well  known,  and  the  devotion  of  his  successors  to  this 
topic  of  thought  has  been  attested  by  the  greatest  Boman  disciple 
of  theee  GrefSc  sages — Cicero,  in  his  treatise  "  On  Laws."  To  the 
Somans  we  owe  the  first  authentic  digest  of  jurisprudence,  and  it  is 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  that  most  of  our  modem  legal  codes 
find  their  root.  Machiavelli,  perhaps,  first,  after  the  revival  of 
letters  turned  his  acute  and  penetrating  mind  to  the  study  of 
government  as  an  art,  and  in  his  singular  work,  "  The  Prince," 
embocUed  many  monitory  maxims.  Alciati,  of  Milan,  was  the 
xeetorer  of  Homan  law ;  and  -  Antonio  Agustino  expounded,  in 
Spain,  the  old  imperial  code  with  great  erudition  and  intelligence. 
Tne  Spanish  Dominican,  Soto,  discoursed  on  Justice  and  E^ight  with 
the  dUstinctiveness  of  an  Aqninian.  Our  own  "judicious  Hooker," 
in  the  first  book  of  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  propounded  the 
theory  of  natnral  law.  George  Buchanan,  in  his  De  Jure  Begni 
apud  Scoios,  wrote  a  scholarly  dialogue  on  the  origin  and  conditions 

*  Sm  the  papers  on  ''Socrates"  and  "The  PhiloBophy  of  Socrates*'  in  British 
Caniro€€r$iaUit,  toL  ir.  New  Series,  pp.  1,  SI 7,  289,  &c. 
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of  sbvereignty'.  La  Boetie,  the  friend  of  Montaigne,  ioToghed 
against  the  vices  of  tyranny  ;  and  his  ardent  friend,  the  Essayist, 
gave  expression  to  many  good  thoughts  on  right,  justice,  law,  and 
goremment.  Buchanan,  and  two  leaguers.  Bose  and  Boucher,  who 
adopted  his  principles,  were  replied  to  by  Barclay ;  and  the  Jesuit, 
Mariana,  sympathetically  defended  tyranny,  yet  advocated  tyranni- 
cide. Botero  followed  him.  Paruta  discussed  general  politics, 
but  Bodiu's  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Bepublic,"  deservedly  exerdsed 
a  more  extensive  influence  on  the  political  forms  of  statesmanship 
than  perhaps  any  work  then  extant  on  positive  politics.  Cujacius,  the 
greatest  of  civil  jurisprudentists,  deserves  more  than  naming,  were  it 
m  our  power,  as  do  also  Antony  Faber,  Hottoman,  Turramini,  and 
Lipsius,  whose  **  Folitica,"  though  it  contains  no  novelty  of  thought, 
is  such  a  complete  collection  of  extracts  from  the  historians  and 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  as  gives  it  a  value  of  its  own.  Bat  from 
these  we  must  hurry  to  name  the  works  of  Francis  a  Victoria,  pro- 
fessor in  Salamanca,  entitled  ''  Belectiones  Theologicie,"  from  the 
sixth  book  of  which  it  is  supposed  Grotius  got  great  help ;  and  of 
Balthazar  Ayala,  from  the  first  book  of  whose  "  De  Jure  et  OfBdis 
Beliicis,"  and  his  work  "  De  Pace,"  Grotius  is  known  to  have  acquired 
some  notions.  These  books  indicate  a  tendency  towutu  the 
formation  of  a  science  of  legislation  between  nation  and  nation,  as 
well  as  within  each  nation — a  topic  which  Beccaria  fully  discusses ; 
but  it  is  generally  considered  that  in  Oxford — and  by  Albericus 
Gcntilis,  an  Italian  protestant,  favoured  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester^ 
through  whose  influence  he  obtained  the  Oxonian  chair  of  civil 
law — the  foundation  thoughts  of  diplomacy  and  international  law 
were  really  laid.  To  Ayala,  and  to  G^witilis,  Grotius  acknow- 
ledges his  obligation,  and  so  shows  that  he  did  not  think  himself  a 
mere  follower  and  disciple ;  and  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  tiie 
escaped  fugitive  from  the  castle  of  Louvestein  honourably  and  rightly 
wears  the  title  of  "  the  Founder  of  International  Jurisprudence." 
His  work  first  gave  authoritative  definiteness  and  form  to  the  science, 
first  gained  general  acceptance,  ''  and  immediately  upon  its  pubti- 
cation  became  a  text-book  on  the  law  of  nations  throughout  Europe/' 
and  continued  to  be  the  "acknowledged  oracle  of  jurisprudenoe 
and  ethics  long  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu."  It  postulated  a 
new  idea  as  the  ground  and  basis  of  Law.  The  vague,  fiunt, 
shadowy  notions  which  antiquity  had  transmitted  to  the  ages  in 
which  a  new  faith  was  bom,  had  been  colleoted  by  some  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  had  been  in  some  sort  harmonized  with 
the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Law  became  dogma.  By  little  and 
little,  however,  the  Pontiffs  of  Home  claimed  the  interpretative  power 
over  all  dogmas  and  doctrines,  and  the  will  of  the  Pope  became  the 
supreme  measure  of  national  and  international  right.*  Boyalty, 
of  course,  resisted  this  arbitrarv  power,  and,  urged  by  the  instiact 
of  self-preservation,  asserted  and  maintain odits^possession  of  certain 
inalienable  rights.    The  peoples  of  Europe  were  tossed  about  from 

*  Sea  **  Gregory  VIF.— Ccsarism  in  the   Cburcli/'  British  ConirtfPsrMiitif 
1661,  ToL  V.  New  Series,  pp.  145  and  217. 
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sovereign  to  sovereif^n  during  tlie  age-long  conflicts  between  pontifi- 
cality  and  royclty. 

In  the  midut  of  the  contest  of  popes  and  kin^s  the  Toice  of  the 
philosopher  is  heard,  de<dariiig  that  "  natui'al  law  is  a  dictate  of 
right  reason,  indicating  that  moral  guilt  or  moral  necessity  is 
inherent  in  any  action  in  so  far  as  it  disagrees  or  agrees  with 
the  rational  and  social  nature  of  man,  and  is  consequently  cither 
forbidden  or  enjoined  by  the  express  will  of  God,  the  author  of 
Nature."  This  idea  was  thoroughly  Protestant  and  patriotic,  and 
it  flashed  with  the  very  brightness  of  truth  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
and  they  hastened  to  walk  in  its  li^ht.  ITcnce  its  instantaneous 
acceptance,  henco  its  epocli-making,  nence  its  formative  and  fecun- 
dating power.  It  brought  the  same  principle  into  law  and  political 
life  as  Luther  had  introduced  into  religion  and  Bacon  into  science, — 
the  right  of  human  reason  to  exercise  itself  on  all  problems  aU'ecting 
its  activities  and  destinies. 

This  work,  so  honourably  distinguished,  is  indeed,  it  must  be 
frankly  confessed,  somewhat  disappointing  to  a  modern  reader. 
An  indistinctness  in  the  conception,  and  a  want  of  precision  in  the 
definition  of  the  subject,  are  now  very  marked  and  perceptible; 
and  the  general  treaimeat  is  not  only  vague,  btit  it  fails  in  the 
important  particular  of  keeping  one  single  idea  of  law  constantly 
before  the  mind.  This,  however,  is  a  defect  incident  to  all  new 
great  ideas — the  original  conception  can  scarcely  bo  clearly  dis- 
cerned, even  by  the  earliest  diseovv?rer,  on  account  of  the  fogs 
and  mists  of  antiquity  that  hang  about  it.  Grotius,  however,  has 
an  excuse  that  has  not  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  been  insisted  on, 
▼iz.,  he  wrote  for  a  practical  purpose  rather  than  with  a  theoretical 
design.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  by  tlio  barbarity  of  war, 
the  slight  and  unjust  pretences  on  which  it  was  raised,  and  the 
horrid  ruthlessness  with  which  it  was  conducted.  He  believed 
that  these  evils  originated  in  the  want  of  settled  principles  of  right 
and  justice  between  nation  and  nation,  and  he  raised  his  voice,  in 
invocation  to  the  belligerents,  saying,  "  Let  law  be  silent  in  the 
midst  of  war :  but  let  it  be  only  those  laws  which  belong  to  peace — 
the  laws  of  civic  life  and  public  courts,  not  those  which  are  eternal 
and  fitted  for  all  seasons — the  unwritten  laws  of  Nature !  "  Though, 
therefore,  a  modem  reader — to  whom,  at  least,  the  results  of  the 
aubsequent  labours  of  PufFendorfl*,  Wolff,  Hobbea,  Vattcl,  Bacon, 
Montesquieu,  Filangieri,  Domat,  as  well  as  the  more  modem 
writings  of  Martens,  Bentham,  Wheaton,  Manning,  Story,  Twiss, 
Poison,  and  others  are  known — may  feel  aggrieved  that  Grotius 
geldom  investigates,  and  defers  but  little  to,  fixed  first  principles, 
lays  too  much  stress  npon  authority  and  quotation,  and  writes  in 
a  discursive  and  apparently  desultory  manner;  yet,  judged  by 
the  intention  which  presided  over  his  production,  as  well  as  by  the 
effects  it  produced,  the  work  is  one  of  great  power,  compass,  and 
value. 

It  has  been  surmised,  and  that  perhaps  not  without  good  reason, 
that  the  defects  of  the  work  result  more  from  British  influence 
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than  we  might  be  willing  to  acknowledge.  It  is  alleged  tiut  thia 
treatise  is  the  first  work  on  Morals  and  JLaw  fashioned  and  modeUed 
by  the  Indnctive  Philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Lord  Chaacdlor 
Mcon  in  his  "  Novum  Organum  Scientiaram,*'  published  in  London 
in  1620.  The  author's  own  account  of  the  method  pursued  in  hia  work 
seems  to  justify  this  opinion — **  I  hare  employed  in  confinBatton 
of  this  natural  and  national  law  the  testimonies  of  philoeophers, 
historians,  poets,  and  lastly,  eren  of  orators ;  not  that  we  nhonld 
indiscriminately  rely  on  them,  .  .  .  but  because,  when  many  at 
different  times  and  places  affirm  the  same  thing  for  certain,  we  may 
refer  this  unanimity  to  some  general  cause  which,  in  anch  questions 
as  these,  can  be  no  other  than  either  a  right  induction  from  some 
natural  principle  or  some  common  consent.  The  former  of  these 
implies  Uie  law  of  Nature,  the  latter  that  of  nations."  If  tfaia  be 
a  true  solution,  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  it  is  "a  shapeless  ^x>Ripi- 
lation,  in  which  reason  lies  buried  under  a  mass  of  authoritioa  and 
quotations,"  and  it  affords  a  better  defence  of  him  than  that  giren 
either  by  Condillac  or  Mackintosh.  His  quotations  are,  as  he 
remarks  himself,  "conspiring  eyidences •  mightily  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  discordance  of  their  authors  on  almost  erery 
other  subject — towards  a  conclusiye  proof  that  there  is  a  unanimity 
of  the  whole  human  race  on  the  great  rules  of  duty  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  morals."  This  also  breaks  down  one-half  at 
least  of  the  objection  of  Mack  id  tosh  himself,  yis.,  that  **  the  method 
is  inconvenient  and  unscientific."  It  does  not,  indeed,  poaaect  the 
order  of  a  formal  teaching  treatise,  but  it  has  what  is  far  better,  the 
proper  form  of  a  book  of  proofs  of  practical  duties  resulting  in  the 
mstitution  of  a  definite  and  requisite  science. 

Grotius  derives  the  origin  of  Natural  Law  from  the  moral  oon« 
stitution  of  humanity — ^the  desire  for  the  possession  and  consenra* 
tion  of  social  life.  Law  is  either  voluntary  or  revealed.  Voluntary, 
when,  in  conformit}"  with  his  rational  and  social  nature,  man  eonaents, 
for  the  sake  of  utility,  to  any  code  of  moral  life ;  revealed,  when 
authoritatively  enjoined  by  the  Lord  of  life,  or  by  the  very  order 
and  operation  of  external  nature  or  our  internal  eonvietions. 
Ri^ts  are  cither  perfect  or  imperfect.  The  former  are  such  as  the 
proteetion  of  life,  property,  character,  contracts.  Sic,  and  are  the 
objects  of  commutative,  exchantreable,  or  reciprocal  jnatiee;  the 
latter  refer  to  equity,  gratitude,  domestic  duty,  and  the  like,  and  are 
the  objects  of  distributive  justice.  The  latter  we  cannot  by  nature 
enforce,  nor  for  these  can  positive  law  afford  us  any  efficient  remedy. 
The  defence  of  rights  is  the  origin  of  war,  ».e.,  tiie  employment  of 
force  to  resist  force.  It  may  be  public  or  private.  The  latter  is 
almost  entirely  put  an  end  to  by  the  establishment  of  civic  tribunsls: 
but  the  other  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to  codes  and  forms.  Publis 
war  is  therefore  lawful  when  necessary  for  the  self-defence  of  public 
rights.  It  can  only  be  waged  by  sovereignties.  Force  may  he 
employed  to  repel  force  only  when  injury  has  been  inflicted,  or  has 
become  imminent.  The  rights  of  property  and  dominion  give  lise 
to  a  lengthy  disquisition  of  great  value  and  importance,  in  which 
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Gioliiis  endeaTonn  to  prove  tbe  ligft^  of  oecu|Mney,  iommioii  OT«r 
Inn  siibjeetf,  and  orer  peraoas  mmied  b j  their  own  oonsent  into  n 
State»  the  rights  of  a  majoritj  to  bind  a  minorttj,  Slc.  The  ethiea 
of  promiseB*  oaths,  contracts,  Ac,  are  next  discttssed.  The  work 
then  reverts  to  a  consideration  of  pabliOfContraets,  e.^r.,  treaties,  the 
K^wosibility  of  States  to  fulfil  them,  and  the  right  they  have  to 
«QiQfse  them.  The  interconrse  of  nations,  and  the  onstoms  and 
conventions  that  arise  out  of  it,  or  are  necessary  to  conserve  it,  are 
thereafter  diseussed.  The  right  of  sepulture  is  prodigally  iUnstrated, 
ttd  the  power  and  duty  of  punishment  are  strongly  naintaiBed. 
He  next  proeeeds  to  reflect  on  the  causes  and  motives  of  war,  and 
todisenss  their  justness,  expediency,  advisalnlity,  and  the  conditions 
which  ODght  to  rule  or  overrule  thie  use  of  them. 

The  ri^ts  of  war  become  thereafter  the  topic  of  his  thon^^. 
Itie  use  of  moral  and  physical  force  is  a  right  of  war.  The  wont 
^  Ben  has  made  deceit  also  a  common,  though  he  thinks  an  in* 
(tipedimfe  right,  or  rather  custom.  Seprisals  are  confessed  to  be 
Mithonsed  by  custom  and  reason.  The  usage  of  civilized  nations 
has  made  a  declaration  of  war  indispensable.  Everything  is  lawful 
in  Tar  which  conscience  does  not  forbid  or  coonnon  humanilw' 
prohibit.  Prisoners  may  be  made  slaves,  or  a  ransom  be  demanded, 
ond  conquerors  may  enforce  submission  and  oom]>iiance.  The 
rights  of  conquest  are  irrefragable,  for  all  possible  reaistanoe,  moral 
&nd  physical,  are  then  snppMcd  to  be  overcome.  The  moral  and 
social  nature  of  man,  however,  generally  restrains  him,  even  in 
war,  from  proceeding  to  ail  the  possible  extremities  to  whtck 
passion  may  hurry  the  successful.  £quity,  humanity,  and  even 
<^aeney  should  be  shown  in  war.  Women,  children,  old  mmf 
and  generally,  as  far  as  possible,  those  not  actively  participating 
in  hostilities,  ought  to  be  spared ;  hostages  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  exempt  from  quarter  except 
on  account  of  some  overwheloiing  necessity.  Needless  devastation 
•hould  be  avoided,  and  incorporation  is  preferable,  in  case  of  con- 
quest, to  a  tyrannous  exaction  of  submission.  Faith  is  to  be  kept 
even  with  enemies,  and  treaties  ought  to  be  carefully  and  formaliy 
fnuaed,  aad  punctiliously  carried  out.  In  this  clause  truces  and 
conventione  are  included.  Ptivate  persons  should  keep  faith  with 
enemies  when  they  have  overtly  become  bound  by  promise,  parole, 
oath,  or  any  other  form  of  obligation. 

The  book  which  we  have  now  only  synopeized  in  the  briefest  pos« 
aible  sammary  is  knowu  to  have  "made  an  epoch  in  the  philosophical, 
and  ahnost.  we  might  say,  in  the  political  history  of  Europe ; '  and 
Hallam  remarks  of  it,  that  it  '*  may  be  considered  as  nearly  original, 
in  its  general  platform,  as  any  work  of  man  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
ctrilitttion  and  learning  can  be."  There  is  in  the  work  a  genume 
•pirit  of  eoleetteism,  a  broadness  and  impartiality  of  treatment,  and 
a  careful  conscientious  induction,  which  is  well  fitted  to  captivate 
tbe  thinker,  and  as  Stewart  says,  "  Even  now,  when  so  very 
(hffersnt  a  taste  prevails,  the  treatise  '  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paois ' 
maay  charms  to  a  dassieal  reader ;  who,  although  he  maj 
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not  always  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  author's  reasonines,  must 
at  least  be  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the  splendid  promsion  of 
his  learning,"  not  less  than  by  the  motive  which  prompted  its  pro- 
duction, and  the  conscientiousness  which  is  shown  in  its  execution. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  work.  During  his  boyhood,  th* 
wars  of  the  League  had  raged  in  France,  and  the  contest  between 
England  and  Spain  had  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  "  Invincible 
Annada."  In  his  own  country  Grotius  had  seen  some  of  the  evils 
of  civil  contention  and  of  wars  between  States.  The  expeditions  of 
Drake,  Baleigh,  Frobisher,  Gilbert,  &c.,  had  been  bruited  over 
the  world.  Out  of  the  Evangelical  Union  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Catholic  League  on  the  other,  the  '*  Thirty  Years'  War,"  so 
finely  narrated  by  Schiller,  arose ;  and  the  hero  of  the  German 
dramatist's  greatest  play,  "  Wallenstein,"  only  one  year  the  junior 
of  Grrotius,  nad  already  won  by  arms  his  dukedom  of  Friedland^ 
and  been  made  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire.  The  whole 
continent,  in  fact,  was  seething  in  war,  or  startled  oy  rumours  of  it. 

Gustayus  Adolphus,  the  opponent  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  hero 
of  his  death-field — ^Lutzen,  1632 — ^carried  the  work  of  Grotius  with 
him  always  in  his  tent,  and  his  prime  minister,  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern,  entertained  a  high  opinion — ^which  he  succeeded  in  instilling 
into  the  young  Queen  Christina — of  the  talents  and  virtue  of  the 
author  of  the  **  De  Jure."  Charles  Lewis,  ^ndson  of  James  I. 
of  England,  the  Elector  Palatine,  thought  so  highly  of  this  treatise, 
that  he  established  at  Heidelberg  a  professorship  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations — ^the  first  holder  of  which  was  Samuel  Fufien- 
dorfi*,  a  juridical  writer,  whose  name  stands  second  only  to  that  of 
Grotius.  A  still  greater  honour  remains  to  be  told ;  so  great  was 
the  repute  ac<juired  by  the  composition  of  this  work,  that  John 
Selden  was  driven  sleepless  by  nis  restless  desire  to  cope  with 
Grotius,  who  has  had  the  generosity  to  eulo^ze  his  rival  as  "  the 
glory  of  England,  in  a  note  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Jure,"  &c. 

Atiter  the  publication  of  his  great  book,  Grotius  became  a  man  of 
greater  mark  than  ever.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  Charenton,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  for  a  time  he  lived,  nad  refused  to  admit 
him  to  their  communion.  They  were  Dortists.  He  kept  wor^p 
in  his  own  house.  Cardinal  Richelieu  fixed  his  mind  on  making 
him  a  Catholic.  To  this  Grotius  could  not  consent.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Grotius  leaned  considerably  towards  Catholicism,  and 
in  1625  he  was  ardently  engaged  in  working  out  a  scheme  for  the 
re-union  of  Christendom — Papal,  Calvinistic,  and  Lutheran.  Siehe- 
lieu  promised  protection  to  any  coalition  that  could  be  formed; 
Oxenstiern  looked  favourably  on  the  plan ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  took 
some  initiatory  steps  to  effect  it;  and  the  Jesuits  commissioned 
Petavius,  the  chronologist  (1583 — 1652),  professor  of  theology  at 
Paris,  to  agree  with  Grotius  to  a  formulary  of  union — but  ratibiier  to 
endeavour  to  bring  him  within  the  fold  of  the  Church. 

This  labour  for  Uhriistian  union  occupied  much  of  the  after  effortr 
of  the  life  of  Grotius.  They  all,  however,  failed.  But  he  never,  as 
has  been  often  insinuated,  and  is  sometimes  stated,  himself  becamo* 
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a  !Boinazu8t.  This  is  confessed,  though  xrith  regret,  by  both  of  his 
Catholic  biographers,  J.  L.  de  Bnrigny  (1691 — 1786),  and  Charles 
Butler,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (1760^1832). 

Trusting  to  the  friendliness  of  King  James,  and  to  the  83rtnpathj 
with  Arminianism  of  Land,  Grotins  endeavoured  to  find  employ- 
ment in  England ;  but  James  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  and 
his  claims  were  looked  on  coldly  by  his  successor,  Charles  I. 
Scarcely  a  month  thereafter — 23rd.  of  April — Prince  Maurice  died 
broken  in  spirit,  while  Spinola  invested  Breda.  He  repentantly 
conjured  his  brother  Frederick,  his  successor,  to  recall  tne  Armi* 
nians.  This,  Frederick,  though  he  entertained  a  high  regard  for 
Grotius  personally,  refused  to  do,  because  he  knew  that  the  Phoenix 
of  Dutch  literature  was  a  determined  opponent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  sovereignty  in  the  Netherlands.  Ambition  listens  to  none 
of  the  whispers  of  justice,  charity,  or  conscience,  and  hence 
Frederick,  who  inherited  his  father's  and  his  brother's  designs  as 
well  as  power,  would  not  revoke  the  outlawry  issued  against 
Ghrotius  and  his  co-exiies.  Ilichelieu  embittered  the  life  of  Grotius 
aj  his  exactingness,  and,  by  remissly  paying  his  pension,  hoped  to 
enslave  him  to  subserviency.  Knowing  the  discomfort  of  his  situa- 
tion, Gustavus  Adolphus  offered  him  an  asylum  in  Sweden ;  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  asked  him  to  take  shelter  with  him ;  and  the  King 
of  Denmark,  Christiem  IV. — while  the  chief  of  the  Protestant 
League, — ^besought  him  to  reside  at  his  Court.  These  offers  Grotius 
then  declined.  The  situation  was  difficult.  The  relations  in  which 
France,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  stood,  were  far  from  determinate,  and 
Grotius  would  have  preferred  an  English  home.  This,  however, 
he  could  not  obtain,  and  he  required  to  live  on,  in  hope  of  better 
days.  At  last  he  tired  of  Richelieu's  masterfulness,  and  resolved 
to  attempt  to  regain  permission  to  live  in  his  own  country.  He 
entered  Holland  in  1631,  reaching  the  seat  of  his  old  Pensionariat 
in  September,  and  issued  at  the  Hague  immediately,  his  '*  Intro- 
duction to  the  Jurisprudence  of  Holland,"  written  in  Dutch.  His 
arrival,  and  this  publication,  excited  a  sensation.  But  all  the  efforts 
of  his  friends  failed  to  secure  to  him  the  right  of  residence  in 
Holland.  He  was  officially  banished  a  second  time  in  that  same  year, 
and  left  his  native  country,  again  an  exile,  early  in  1632,  when  he  took 
up  his  abode  for  two  years  in  the  ^eat  commercial  free  town  of 
Hamburg.  At  this  time,  too,  he  relmquished  his  French  pension. 
The  mere  influence  of  the  name  of  Grotius,  as  one  of  the  old 
antagonists  of  the  hereditary  Stadholderate  to  which  the  Princes  of 
Nassau  aspired  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  of  his  return,  the 
Princes  Frederick  and  Earnest  Casimir  managed  to  work  in  such  a 
manner  on  the  States-General  of  their  respective  territories,  as  to 
have  their  eldest  sons  chosen  to  succeed  them  in  the  Stadhold-' 
erate  whensoever  they  shoidd  die.  This  resolution  formed  the  basis 
of  the  claim  of  right  made,  in  behalf  of  our  William  III.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  by  his  mother,  to  the  Stadholderate  of  Holland. 

The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  the  accession  of 
Queen  Christina,  under  the  premiership  of  Oxensttem,  changed. 


ad 

too,  the  fortanes  of  Grotius.  Oxenstiem,  after  tke  disaitgr  of  N<or* 
lineeo,  felt  the  need  of  an  ahle,  honest,  and  BtmrdT-miiided  Mnbae 
saoor  in  France.  He  could  fix  on  no  <me  withm  hia  kiiovledgo  ao 
truBtirorthy  in  talents  and  monli  as  Grodns.  He  invited  h&  to 
Frankfort- on- the-Maine,  and  there  appointed  htm  oomicilior  to  tiM 
Queen  of  Sweden,  and  inyested  him  (Jolj,  ld34)  with  his  oredcs* 
tiala  as  ambassador  from  Swed^i  to  France.  GrotiuB,  frreeted  wiik 
every  item  of  public  ceremonial  punetilioualy  observed,  made  Ina 
ambassadorial  entry  into  Paris  on  the  3nd  of  Mardi,  1636.  Tbe 
clergy  of  Charenton  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  hrng 
him  to  their  churches  then ;  but  he  gently  repulsed  them. 

Grotius  and  Richelieu  first  met  as  diplomiatists  on  2Bth  Marek. 
The  former  had  previously  informed  Oxenstiern  of  an  unexpeeted 
complication,  viz.,  the  signature,  by  two  Protestant  envoys,  of  a 
confederacy  with  France,  which  he  believed  would  be  injarioas  to 
the  generid  interests  of  the  jparty  of  which  Sweden  then  had  the 
lead.  While  engaged  in  conference,  a  despatch  from  the  Bwediah 
Premier  reached  Paris,  announcing  that,  in  these  eirenmstanoea,  h» 
would  come  to  Paris  at  once  himself.  Grotius  met  him  at  Soinona 
on  2l8t  April,  and  they  repaired  immediately  to  an  interview  wilk 
the  Cardinal.  They  were  received  with  flattering  weloome,  amd 
Oxenstiern  approved  fully  of  the  proposals  submiited  by  Grotioa 
for  JlichelicuB  consideration.  It  must  have  been  no  ordinaiy 
diplomacy  which  succeeded  in  inducing  the  wily  Cardinal  to  dedave 
war  against  the  Emperor,  to  subsidize  the  Swedish  army,  and  to 
bring  co-operative  forces  into  the  field,  where  General  Bannier  led 
an  armv  formerly  marshalled  by  a  king.  The  war  was  eanied  <» 
with  gfeat  Tigow  and  enorm<^  oroflty.  Th«  latter,  periins. 
became  necessary  from  the  crafty  policy  of  delay  indulged  in  ay 
Hichelieu,  who  staved  off  the  psyment  of  the  sabsidies,  and  withbela 
the  stipulated  soldiery*  Grotius  was  prudent,  active,  moderate, 
steadfast,  honest,  and  maintained  the  rights  of  Sweden,  in  spite  of 
the  alternate  hauteur  and  blandness  with  which  the  Prelate-Premier 
of  France  treated  him.  While  he  acted  as  Swedish  ambasaador  in 
Paris,  he  was,  of  course,  brousht  frequently  into  ccmtact  with  Lord 
Seudamore,  Viscount  Sligo,  the  British  ambassador.  Duiing  the 
year  1638,  this  noblenum  was  visited  by  a  voungEnglishman,  who- 
brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Sir  Henry  vTotton — ^who  had 
been  ambassador  to  the  United  Provinces  in  1613 — to  the  visooant'a 
tutor,  Michael  Brandthwaite.  This  person  had  aecjuired  no  little 
reputation  at  home  as  the  author  of  three  poetical  pieces — ^Aroades, 
Comus,  and  Lycidas. 

Lord  Seudamore  did  the  honours  of  Paris  to  his  guast,  and  anaong 
other  literary  personages,  introduced  Milton  to  the  anthor  S 
"Adaxnus  £xul."  "Grotius,"  says  Milton's  nephewr,  ''took  the 
visit  kindly,  and  gave  him  entertamment  suitable  to  his  worth  and 
the  high  commendations  he  had  heard  of  him."  No  reeord,  we 
fear,  has  been  kept  of  the  intwviews  between  these  great  thinkan, 
so  much  alike,  in  many  points,  in  their  politieal  and  poetical  tean* 
perament;  and  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  not,  wa  think*  gifift 


that  naeiiogs  a  niehe  in  Ms  "  Imaginaiy  ConTeraations."  Milton 
knew  of  the  drama  of  Grotius,  and,  indeed,  first  projected  hia 
**  Paradise  Lost "  aa  a  tragedy.  Did  Grotius  give  him  a  presentation 
eopj  ?  Had  this  interfiew  any  infinence  in  suggesting  the  theme 
of  Milton's  sool-Bubdoing  epic  F 

During  his  ambassadonal  resi^nce  in  Paris,  Grotios  busied  him* 
self  with  the<^^cal  studies,  and  earnestly  laboured  to  find  soma 

f  rounds  of  nmon  for  the  dissevered  Christendom  of  his  day. 
ollowing  oat  the  bent  of  his  mind,  he  composed  "  Commeotariea 
on  ih»  Scriptures,"  which  are  regarded  by  theologians  as  learned  and 
liberal,  though  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to  Socinianism.  Against 
the  views  maintained  in  this  treatise  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby,  Hector  of 
St.  £dmund*s,  Salisbury,  wrote  his  work  '*  Coneeming  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Fathers ;"  and  Bosaoet,  Bishop 
of  M^aax,  composed  a  *' Dissertation  upon  Grotius."  Father 
Simon,  the  oratorian  on  the  Boman  side,  and  Le  Cierc,  the  critic 
mpOQ  the  Protestant  one,  defended  the  opinions  of  Grotius.  Calmet 
te^ards  him  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  moderate  of  Protestant 
writers ;  bdt  we  may  safely  say  that,  exposed  as  Grotius  was  to  the 
most  insinuating  efibrts  of  the  Jesuits,  despised  by  the  GomaristSv 
rejected  by  the  Arminians  as  their  leading  thinker,  and  Battered  by 
toe  BomanistSy  the  orthodoxy  of  his  sentmients  in  the  end  became 
doubtful. 

In  1^4,  Grotius  had  written  a  work  on  **  The  Bight  of  the  Chief 
Power  in  Saered  Things."  It  was  republished  in  Paris  during  his 
raidence  there.  More  notable  treatises  were  those  on  **  The  Way 
towards  Peace  in  the  Church,"  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,"  a 
defence  of  the  remonstrants  against  a  charge  of  Socinianism,  and  a 
work  "  Concerning  Antichrist,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Pope  was  not,  as  he  had  been  often  controversially  charged 
with  being,  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  impossiblet 
in  our  brief  notice,  to  explain  and  discuss  the  opinions  contained  in 
ihoae  erudite,  serious,  and  tastefully  composed  treatises.  We  can 
only  mention  their  production  as  facts  in  the  career  of  a  deep 
tiiinker  and  an  earnest-minded  man,  who  was  zealous  for  the 
advancement  of  true  religion  and  practical  morality.  At  Paris,  in 
1642,  he  published  two  curious  tracts,  one  entitled  "  A  Sprinkling  of 
Flowers  on  the  Laws  of  Justinian — ^Florum  Sparsio  ad  Jus  Justin- 
iani ;"  the  other, "  Concerning  the  Origin  of  the  American  Nations." 
Numerous  other  works^historical,  juridical,  political,  antiquarian, 
theological,  poetical,  dramatic,  and  scholastic— engaged  hu  mind 
and  pen  in  mdefatigable  activity.  Oxenstiern  at  last  began  to 
think  that  these  writings,  published  by  an  ambassador  of  Sweden, 
were  likely  to  embarrass  the  government  of  that  country,  more 
eapeoially  aa  some  of  them  were  deemed  to  show  a  leaning  towards 
'RoMOB ;  and  he  ooonselled  caution  and  reticence.  This  did  not  suit 
Gfotius,  and  in  1644  he  requested  his  recall.  This  was  granted. 
He,  however,  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  fornHsr  treaty  betweea. 
France  and  Sweden  before  he  IdPt,  and  held  out  to  the  last  for  hia 
right  of  precedence  to  all  other  ambaasadors,  that  of  England 
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not  excepted.    He  left  Paris  with  a  liigk  repntation  for  diplomatic 
ability,  frankness,  urbanity,  and  successful  persistence. 

Tho  Queen — Christina— who  had  now  assumed  the  reins  of 
gOTcmment  herself,  granted  the  recall  asked,  and  in  the  most  hand- 
somely flattering  terms  desired  him  to  come  to  her,  at  Stockholm, 
to  receive  from  her  hands  such  tokens  of  her  approbation  as  he 
merited — ^protesting  that  she  could  never  for^ret  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  Sweden.  In  March,  1645,  he  left  Paris*  and  embarked  at 
Dieppe  for  Holland.  He  was  welcomed  by  his  friends  at  ILotterdam. 
On  landing  at  Amsterdam  he  was  entertained  at  the  public  expense, 
and  the  authorities  fitted  up  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Hamburg, 
which  he  reached  on  16th  May.  From  Hamburg  he  passed  to 
Liibeck,  where  the  magistracy /^^0(£  him.  At  Wismar,  the  admiral 
of  the  Swedish  fleet  received  him  with  respect,  and  conveyed  him 
to  Colmar  in  a  man-of-war.  Grotius  proceeded  thence  by  land  to 
Stockholm.  The  Queen  was  at  Upsal,  but  she  came  to  Stockhohn 
to  meet  him,  and  on  the  day  after  her  arrival,  she  favoured  him 
with  an  audience,  at  whien  she  thanked  him  graciously,  and 
promised  him  queenly  rewards.  She  offered  to  make  iSm  a  Coun- 
cillor of  State,  and  entreated  him  to  settle  in  her  capital.  He 
refused ;  she  felt  offended.  Grrotius  asked  his  passports,  and  they 
were  delaved.  He  determined  on  leaving  without  them.  Christina 
requestecl  to  see  him  once  more ;  he  went,  and  explained  his  reasons 
for  desiring  to  quit  Sweden.  The  Queen  seemed  satisfied.  Before 
allowing  him  to  retire  from  her  presence,  she  gave  him  12,000 
Swedish  Imperials,  and  a  set  of  chased  silver  plate,  the  engraving 
of  which  had  been,  she  said,  the  real  cause  of  the  detention  of  his 
passport.  This  she  now  put  into  his  hands,  and  they  exchanged 
farewells.    On  12th  August  he  left  Stockholm  for  Liibeck. 

The  motives  which  induced  him  to  resile  from  the  proposals  of 
Christina,  and  the  place  to  which  he  intended  to  hasten  nis  ultimate 
course,  are  unknown.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  hopes  of  being 
allowed,  in  his  native  town,  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  The  vesae) 
in  which  he  had  embarked  had  scarcely  got  fairly  into  the  Baltic, 
when  a  violent  storm  arose.  For  three  days  it  was  tossed  about 
terribly,  and  at  length  the  master  ran  i^  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  about  15  miles  from  Dantzie.  Years,  study,  misfortune, 
his  sufferings  at  sea,  had  all  conspired  to  weaken'  Grotius ;  but  ho 
was  anxious  to  press  on.  The  only  conveyance  he  conld  procure  on 
the  inhospitable  sea-board  where  the  storm  had  thrown  him,  was  an 
open  waggon.  He  got  into  it.  Through  mud  and  rain  he  toiled 
on  for  Lubeck.  He  had  only  reached,  on  26th  August,  Bostoek — a- 
walled  and  ramparted  town,  58  miles  distant  from  it — ^when  fatigue 
and  a  sickness  as  of  death  overcame  him,  and  he  was  compelled  t<^ 
take  medical  advice.  In  the  house  of  one  Balleman  he  found 
lodgings,  and  he  was  attended  there  b3r  M.  Stochman,  a  ph^iciaa. 
Best  and  restoratives  it  was  thought  might  yet  advantage  hmi,  and 
they  were  tried;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  death-sweat  of  ex- 
hausted nature  indicated  that  a  term  had  come  to  his  earthly  being. 
The  physician  announced  the  fact,  and  Grotius  met  the  message 
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calmly.  He  asked  for  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman.  John  Qais- 
torpius,  Lutheran  professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Eostock, 
luLstened  to  his  dying  bed,  and  supplied  such  hope  and  consolation 
as  religion  alone  affords  in  that  awful  hour,  when  the  true  character 
of  a  man  fully  flashes  on  his  conscience.  Grotius  confessed  himself 
a  sinner— professed  to  place  his  hope  in  Jesus  Christ  alone.  Quis- 
torpius  prayed  for  ana  with  him,  and  he  said  he  understood  his 
prayer.  He  talked  of  God  and  the  mercy  exhibited  in  the  Saviour's 
sacrifice.  He  said  feebly,  "  I  hear  your  voice,  but  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  say."  It  was  mi(uiight;  one  quiver  wrung  his 
frame,  and  he  went  whither  the  deep  things  of  God  are  clearly 
understood.  On  28th  August,  1645,  the  peace  of  death  fell  upon 
him,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

His  body  was  dissected  by  the  physicians,  and  he  was  disem- 
bowelled. Leave  was  fjrauted  to  bury  him  in  the  Church  of  the 
Vir^n,  in  Bostock.  His  remains  were,  however,  afterwards  carried 
to  his  native  city,  Delft,  wasjthere  laid  in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors. 
At  Bostock  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and  in 
Delft  his  totnb  bears  the  following  self-composed  epitaph  :— 

"  «»®c5ms  sitcr  S)®[©<D  CSC,  emcaiJi^ajH 
%E(Si^€U&  3&e(Si^,  &wi€(s^M  seme^m,  c^s." 

Christina,  of  Sweden,  wrote  an  autograph  letter  of  condolence  to 
his  widow,  who,  in  conformity  to  a  dying  injunction  sent  her  by  her 
husband,  became  a  communicant  of'^the  Church  of  England.  She 
died  at  the  Hague. 

"  The  History  of  the  G^ths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards,"  by  Grotius, 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1656.  In  1657,  his  "Annals  and 
History  of  Belgium."  In  1660,  Edward  Pococke  produced  an 
Arabic  transhttion  of  the  "  De  Veritate."  In  1670,  William  Van 
Groote  issued,  at  Leyden,  his  brother's  poetical  works,  in  12  vols. ; 
and  Pierre  Van  Groote — himself  a  poet  of  no  little  repute  in  the 
I^^etherlands — edited,  in  1679,  his  father's  "  Opera  Theologica,"  in 
4  vols.  4to.,  published  at  Amsterdam.  Leibnitz  thought  those  of 
Grotius  the  best  of  all  Scripture  commentaries  ;  and  the  frequency 
wiUi  which  his  works  have  oeen  republished,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
proves  that  the  pith  of  thought  is  in  them,  and  gives  ground  for 
believing  the  saying  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  from  Grotius 
"every  man  of  learning  has  learned  something."  Grotius  pos- 
oesaed  genius,  industry,  taste,  sense,  practical  tact,  and  business 
power  in  no  common  measure.  In  public  and  in  private  his  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  true,  noble,  affectionate,  and  honest; 
and  his  name  is  written  in  the  progress  of  the  world  in  every 
country  where  International  Law  is  known  and  followed.  The 
efforts  of  his  mind  are  oven  yet  the  safeguards  of  the  human  race 
in  the  most  perilous  conjunctures  of  affairs ;  for  to  his  laws  "  Bed 
Battle"  pays  submissive  obeisance.  He  has  laid  his  yoke  upon 
War,  ana  it  acknowledges  him  as  arbiter,  umpire,  and  judge. 
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ABE  THE  MODEEK  PHENOMENA,  DESIGNATED  **  SPI- 
RITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,"  GENUINE?  AND  HAVE 
WE  IN  THEM  SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE  OF  IN- 
TERCOURSE WITH  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
SPIRITUAL  WORLD? 

AFFIBMATITB  JLBTICLK.— IV. 

The  writers  of  the  negative  aitidea.  Nog.  I.  and  IL,  appear 
entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  subjeot  under  diacnsuon.  ..  "* 

The  first  question  is,  "  Are  the  modem  phenomena;  dcaignalad 
"  spiritual  manifestations/*  genuine  P 

The  writer  of  article  No.  I.  asserts,  without  the  slightest  attenrot 
at  proof,  that  they  are  the  result  of  trick,  and  then  quotes  t£e 
opinions  of  two  or  three  superficial  obserrers  to  prove  ihit  they  ore 
fumoniacal  and  dan|(erous.  The  author  of  negative  article  No*  II. 
rests  the  whole  of  his  argument  on  the  testimony  of  an  oNoajrmMw 
writer,  who,  according  to  his  own  showing,  was  an  imbecile ;  sad 
upon  the  preposterous  experiments  of  Professor  Faraday*  oondueted 
eight  years  ago,  who,  although  undoubtedly  competent  to  eondnet 
researches  in  the  region  of  pkjfsieal  science,  has,  as  Mr.  Howitt'a 
letter,  which  forms  the  main  feature  of  this  arlide,  will  prove,  aot 
the  moral  courage  which  is  necessary  for  an  investigation  in  mem 
and  unpopular  psychological  realms.  The  author  of  negatire 
artide  No.  III.  conducts  his  argument  in  a  much  more  ratioMd 
and  candid  strain,  and  yet  he,  while  admitting  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  the  occurrences  described  in  the  affirmative  artielea, 
and  testified  to  by  intelligent  spiritualists  generally,  asaerta  *'  that 
most  of  the  phenomena  and  wondrous  results  of  the  BO-caUed 
spiritualism  can  be  achieved  by  maignetism,"  and  this  extraorduDarf 
hypothesis  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  upon  personal  knowledge 
of  magnetic  laws,  but  simply  on  the  testimonv  "  of  a  ver^  aue 
electrician,"  who  states  that  **  it  is  quite  possible  by  magaetisan  to 
take  a  table  and  throw  it  in  the  air,  and  tnere  it  wiU  remain."  On 
this  very  fraiL  very  doubtful,  and  I  believe  very  untrue  basis,  he 
builds  tne  following  almost  unparalleled  inference : — "  I%ertfos% 
here  is  (P)  the  phenomena  of  table  turning,  rolling,  and  floating  in  the 
air,  completely  explained.'*  The  following  commnnieaiion,  reeetved 
a  few  oays  ago  irom  Mr.  Howitt,  will  )^  fiur  more  effective  as  an 
article  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  important  questicm  than 
thing  I  can  contribute : — 
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Highgate,  July  2nd,  1961. 

Mt  dbab  Mb.  Babsas, — I  asanre  you  that  it  would  gire  me 
the  greatevt  plearare  to  take  up  a  spi ritual  rifle  and  range  myself 
alongside  of  yon  brare  Tolunteen  in  the  Controversialist,  but  it  is 
just  DOW  impossible.  I  bave  some  extraordinary  engagements  to 
complete  within  two  months,  which  will  take  more  time  than  pnx- 
deace  would  allot  to  intellectual  labour,  if  prudence  could  have  a 
Toice  in  the  matter.  If  you  look  at  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  you 
will  see  that  I  hare  done  very  little  there  for  some  time :  it  is 

hwBL  the  same  cause.     Would  not  Mr.  A.  L ,  of  Liverpool, 

take  up  a  cudgel  with  you  P  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  closest 
Teasoners  that  I  know,  and  as  1  daresay  you  know,  from  his  Liver- 
po(d  controversy. 

Have  you  heard  the  last  exploit  of  Faraday  P  He  had  engaged, 
I  hear,  to  attend  a  stance  at  Mr.  Home's,  ou  the  24th  ult.,  where 
hte  was  to  meet  a  small  but  distinguished  party.  The  engagement 
waa  of  some  standing,  but  on  the  very  aay  on  which  the  sianee 
waa  to  be  held,  he  wroto  to  say  that  he  could  not  come  unless  he 
kad  beforehand  a  pboobamvs  of  the  proceedings ! ! 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  moral  cowardice,  or 
of  a  more  astounding  ignorance  of  what  has  so  long  been  going  on 
all  around  him  in  this  and  many  other  countries,  that  ever  was  heard 
of.  Imagine  some  ancient  rabbi  sending  to  one  of  the  prophets  for 
a  programme  of  his  next  manifestations ;  or  some  great  sophist  of 
Auteaa  sending  to  Delphi  for  a  programme  of  the  priestess's  next 
yatieination !  The  repeated  assertions  of  Mr.  Home,  and  of  eveiy 
■Mdium,  hundreds  of  them  in  number,  including  those  of  America, 
and  many  of  them  people  of  as  high  moral  character,  and  some  of 
thefB  of  equal  scientific  attainments,  with  Faraday,  that  these  mani* 
fefltatioiis  do  not  depend  on  them,  but  on  supernatural  agency, 
being  so  totally  lost  on  this  man  of  chemical  tests  and  gdvanie 
batteries,  that  he  treats  Home  as  a  conjuror,  who  can  pre-arrange 
liis  tricks. 

If  it  be  eowardioe,  that  of  Bob  Acres  was  audacity  to  it ;  if  it 
be  ignorance,  what  crass  ignorance,  what  £g3rptian  darkness  in  a 
Sandemanian  preacher !  **  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest 
not  these  things  P"  A  Sandemanian  reminds  one  of  a  lion,  with 
kis  sandy  mane,  but  what  sort  of  a  creature  in  a  lion's  skin  must  this 
beP  Oh!  leave  him  alone  amid  his  pots  and  pans,  his  crucibles 
and  electrical  jars,  for  he  will  never  get  beyond  them.  People 
fondly  imagine  that  science  is  to  unravel  this  mystery.  Yes ;  but 
not  physical  science.  Physical  science  must  deal  with  mei*e 
vhysies ;  it  ia  but  knowledge  in  the  caterpiHar  state.  It  is  psychical 
scienoe,  knowledge  with  its  spiritnal  eyes  open,  endowed  with  its 
apiritQal  wings,  that  must  learn  and  teach  it.  Science,  not  like  a 
broken  weapon,  of  which  only  the  wooden  handle  is  leffc,  but 
aeienoe  complete,  compact,  unmctured,  while  the  spiritual  blade  is 
yet  ia  the  hsndle,  keen  to  pierce  through  bone  and  marrow  to  the 
spiritiial  sttbatanee.    It  is  not  Balaam  aummoned  by  the  pagan  Balak, 
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going  up  to  curse  the  Israel  of  truth,  that  will  do  it,  but  Balaam  in« 
apired  by  the  God  of  truth,  and  made  to  see  the  camp  of  the  blessed 
spread  broadly  before  him  in  its  serene  greatness,  and  to  bless  and 
ifot  curso.  I'hose  who  will  learn  spiritualism  must  hare  "ihe 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  gi?en  them,  as  Balaam  had;  no 
probes,  nor  lancets,  nor  stethoscopes,  no  machinery  of  jars,  and 
batteries,  and  chemical  tests,  will  ever  touch  the  spiritual.  As  well 
may  a  fish  attempt  to  breathe  with  the  ea^le  the  air  of  the  mountain 
top.  "  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose  tym 
are  open  hath  said :  he  hath  said,  which  hath  the  words  of  God, 
which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but 
having  his  eyes  open."  Till  the  I^radays  are  put  into  Balaam's 
condition,  they  are  better  in  their  own  laboratories ;  they  are  useful 
there,  and  utterly  useless  anywhere  else. 

.  When  Christ  came  to  display  His  miracles.  He  did  not  ask  for 
8cienti6c  men  to  come  and  explain  them.  He  knew  better.  He 
knew  that  there  is  a  place  for  everything,  and  that  everything 
must  be  in  its  place.  He  thanked  God  that  He  had  hidden  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  to  babes 
«nd  sucklings.  He  chose  men  of  plain  sense  and  healthy  obser- 
vation, enslaved  to  no  theories,  blinded  by  no  prejudices,  to  witness 
and  record  a  series  of  plain  though  astonishmg  facts.  And  His 
great  apostle  to  us  Gentiles  added  his  testimony  that  "  not  manj 
wise  after  the  fiesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,"  were 
amongst  those  who  could  see  and  admit  these  matters  pf  fact. 
And  it  never  will  be  otherwise  to  the  end  of  time.  The  pioneen 
of  knowledge,  those  who  will  go  before  the  multitude  and  dear 
the  way  of  truth,  will  not  be  the  heavv  dragoons  of  physical 
science,  with  all  their  impedimenta,  their  baggage  waggons  cram- 
med with  ponderous  theories ;  nor  the  still  more  heavy  infantry, 
laden  with  unnecessary  trousers  and  many  rounds  of  ball  cartridges. 
It  does  not  need  ^sop  to  tell  us  that  that  the  dunghill  cosk  of 
mere  physics  will  always  turn  over  with  a  contemptuous  beak,  and 
spurn  with  his  spurred  heel,  the  diamond  of  spiritual  truth.  Lao- 
tantius,  in  his  writings,  is  continually  denouncing  Cicero  as  ike  great 
moral  coward  of  his  age,  because,  knowing  that  there  was  only  one 
true  God,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  say  so,  but  wrote  a  whole  book 
**  De  Katur4  Deorum."  After  ages  will  point  out  the  great  moral 
cowards  of  this ;  amongst  whom,  two  of  our  scientific  men  in  parti- 
cular, like  that  celebrated  king  of  Israel  who  made  a  long  selorch 
after  asses  that  he  could  not  find,  will  stand  the  tallest  of  all  by 
the  whole  head  and  shoulders. 

I  wish  some  of  your  negatives  could  have  seen  what  I  and  Mrs. 
Howitt,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  saw  at  the  bouse  of  a 
ladj;  in  Ilegent's  Park,  about  three  months  ago,  and  the  like 
of  which  some  of  our  most  distinguished  nobility  have  seen  there 
repeatedly  of  late.  There  were,  besides  us,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home, 
and  a  Eussian  Count  Steinboek.  We  had  beautiful  music  played 
on  the  accordion  when  held  in  one  hand  by  Mr.  Homo,  who  cannot 
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plaT  a  note,  and  the  same  when  held  bj  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  We 
nad  the  clearest  and  most  prompt  communications  on  different 
subjects  through  the  alphabet,  and  flowers  were  taken  from  a 
bouquet  on  a  chefibnier  at  a  distance,  and  brought  and  handed  to 
each  of  us.  Mrs.  Howitt  had  a  sprig  of  geranium  handed  to  her 
by  an  inyisible  hand,  which  we  have  planted,  and  it  is  growing ;  so 
that  it  is  no  delusion,  no  fairy  money  turned  into  dross  or  leares. 
I  saw  a  spirit  hand  as  distinctly  as  I  ever  saw  my  own.  I  touched 
one  several  times,  once  when  it  was  handing  me  the  flower.  My 
wife's  silk  dress  was  pulled  so  strongly  that  she  tiiought  it  wo|dd 
tear  out  the  gathers,  and  was  rustled  so  loudly,  that  it  was  not 
only  heard  by  all  of  us,  but  might  have  been  heard  in  another 
room.  My  wife's  handkerchief  was  taken  from  her  knee,  and 
brought  and  whisked  against  my  hand  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table ;  I  thought,  with  Uie  intention  of  my  taking  it,  but  the  spirit 
would  not  allow  that,  but  withdrew  it  a  little,  then  whisked  my 
hand  with  it  anew,  and  then  flung  it  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  dress  and  the  handkerchief  were  perfectly  visible  during  iheae 
operations,  bat  the  motive  power  invisible. 

Then  the  spirits  went  to  a  shrine  of  bronze  idols,  belonging  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  bought  them  in  India.  Some  of  these  are 
very  heavy.  They  pitched  them  down  on  the  floor,  and  with  such 
violence  that  the  clash  might  have  been  heard  all  over  the  house. 
The  larger  of  these  idols — ^perhaps  all, — of  that  I  am  not  certain — 
unscrew,  and  the  screws  work  exactly  the  opposite  way  to  our 
•crews ;  but  the  spirits  unscrewed  tbem,  and  pummelled  their 
beads  lustily  on  the  floor,  saying,  through  the  alphabet,  *'  You  must 
all  do  your  best  to  destroy  idolatry,  both  in  India  and  in  England, 
where  it  prevails  in  numerous  ways.  Idolatry  of  rank,  idolatry  of 
wealth,  idolatry  of  self,  idolatry  of  mere  intellect  and  learning," 
&c.,  &c.  The  aiflerent  parts  were  thrown  under  the  table,  that  you 
might  tread  them  imder  foot,  and  two  parts  of  the  idol  Mahadeo, 
of  heavy  bronze,  were  placed  on  the  table  by  a  visible  hand. 
The  head  of  the  idol  felt  to  me  to  weigh  four  or  Ave  pounds. 

Mr.  Home  was  lifted  about  a  foot  from  the  erouna,  but  did  not 
float,  as  he  frequently  does,  in  the  strongest  light.  The  table,  u 
rery  heavy  loo-table,  was  also  several  times  lifted  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  ground,  and  you  were  invited  to  look  imder  it  and  see 
that  there  was  no  visible  cause.  To  us,  who  have  seen  so  much  of 
these  things,  to  whom  they  are  as  familiar  as  the  sight  of  a  bird  flying, 
and  far  more  familiar  than  the  present  comet,  this  was  not  necessaiy. 

A  few  ev  "'  '        »   ^     ^    •  •      .1    ....,-.-.  ^ 

of  Summer 


waa  comi  ^  ^     ^ 

begged  that  it  might  be  discontinued.  This  was  done ;  but  soon 
after,  evidently  by  another  spirit,  the  accordion  was  carried  and 
suspended  over  the  lady's  head,  and  there,  without  any  visible  sup- 
port or  action  on  the  instrument,  the  air  was  played  through  most 
admirably,  in  the  view  and  hearing  of  all. 
1861.  M 
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Do  jofor  negatirei  tbink  that  we  ara  ail  fooli  aad  Wind-  ttnt 
then  are  sow  aome  £<mt  or  fiva  milliona  of  foola  ia  the  worid  vha 
dLoa't  know  a  hawk  firom  a  hand-aawP  That  we  are  dmtniM 
beoaaie  we  woa*t  gntify  their  atc^idity  by  aajing  that  we  don't  see 
thisga  when  we  doF  For  heaTen's  Mke  let  tl^m  ait  aa  low  ai 
they  pieaae  in  their  daikneai ;  I  ifaali  not  ]put  out  m  j  ii^t  to  keep 
thrai  company.  None  of  the  atopid  aaeeetiOM  of  Galileo's  wall  iiig 
thumbacsews  shall  ever  compel  me  to  aay  liiat  ^  worid  does  aot 
turn  round,  or  that  spiritt  doa*t  eziat  aad  eome  palpahly  amei^iit 
na,  when  they  come  eTerr  day ;  or  that  there  are  not  thouMuads  ae 
dense  that  they  can  neither  see  them  nor  feel  then,  any  moiw  thaa 
they  ean  see  or  feel  the  eleotrieity  of  the  atmosphere  aad  of  thair 
own  avatem,  imtil  it  is  concentrated  into  the  thuaderbolt;  nor  ^all 
they  tone  me  to  deny  that  there  will  be  such  ahallow  heads  aad 
sha&ow  ponds  to  the  end  of  time,  in  which  not  a  aingia  apirilaal 
entity,  aor  a  decent  carp,  can  lire,  much  laMswim. 

Mr.  Penrose,  a  distinguiahed  member  of  the  Chnrchof  £ag)aad, 
Tean  ago,  in  a  *' Treatise  on  the  Erideaoe  of  the  Scaiptaaal 
Miracles,"  said  justly,— ^'^  Thete  bmy  be  mmiy  minds  too  aavdi 
imbnitad  in  sense — many  too  much  vitiated  by  pkaaore,  and 
others  too  conceited  and  overweening,  to  be  able  to  pevceive  or 
adopt  any  pr(q[)osition  ooatrary  to  the  common  opinion."  And  he 
logioally  adds,  that  '*  persons  who  are  capable  orresiataag  a  clear 
dii^lay  of  superhuman  power  must  be  persona  nearly  bej ood  the 
zesch  of  argument  or  endence.  They  are  not  of  sound  mmd ;  aad 
unless  their  mental  obliquity  be  first  rectified,  the  causes  of  right 
leaaoniag  will  be  unfit  for  any  application  to  their  faeultiea." 

These  obeerrations  have  been  admirably  endorsed  by  the  Bar. 
L.  W.  Le  Bas,  now,  I  belieye,  the  FHacipal  of  Heytesbmy  College, 
who  treats  the  prevailing  scepticism  as  a  disease.    '*  Tnere  ia  a 
oeitam  class  or  diseases — ^tetanus,  &c. — ^inoideat  to  the  **"«*•■» 
frame,  by  which  the  muscles  are  brought  into  soch  a  state  of  in- 
flexible stifinesfl  and  contraction,  as  to  resist  any  violenee  that  caa 
be  emailed  to  oyereome  it.    The  bodily  fabric,  while  ia  that 
morbid  condition,  would  be  destroyed  before  it  would  yield  to  the 
application  of  force.    And  I  believe  that,  in  the  opinion  of  medical 
mea,  this  diseased  strength  and  tone,  strange  aa  it  may  a|^>ear,  is 
the  result  of  some  debility  in  the  general  coastitation  of  the 
patient.    Now  this  deplorable  malady  appears  to  furnish  no  is^ft 
illustration  of  that  rigidity  of  mind  which  sometimes  holds  oat 
against  proofs  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  intellects  in  aa  ordinazj 
B&te  of  sanity.    The  obstinacy  displayed  in  such  instancee  ia  often 
quite  prodigious ;  and  yet  it  might  be  reasonably  aurmiaed  diat  it 
is  eonaected  with  some  weakness  of  intellectual  nlnre,  aoma  inregB» 
Xarity  of  mental  action,  quite  inconsistent  with  healthy  vigosr. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  existence  of  such  instaneea  is  but  too 
notorious.    There  are  penona,  unhappily,  who  have  the  power  of 
setting  their  face  like  a  flint  against  the  proof  of  any  pruf|oaitisB 
that  ofiends  their  prejudices,  or  ^at  stimulates  into  active  resistaasa 
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certain  peculiar  elements  in  tkeir  mental  compoaition.  With  indi* 
yiduala  of  tliU  claas,  matkeinatical  demonatration  itaelf  would 
probably  be  uoarailiog.  Aa  Cudworth  haa  said, — 'It  ia  credible 
that  were  there  any  iuterest  of  life,  any  concernment  of  appetite 
or  passion,  against  the  truth  of  eren  geometrical  theorems, — as  of 
a  triangle  having  its  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles, — whereby 
men  a  judgments  might  be  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstajiding 
all  demonstration  of  tbem,  many  would  remain  at  least  sceptical 
about  them.'  " — Cudwortk'9  Preface. 

And  adds  Le  Bas, — "  If  the  I^thagorean  proposition,  for  instance 
(Euclid,  L.  47),  were  to  impose  on  mathematicians  the  Pylha^foreem 
maxim  of  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  what  carnivorous  studlent  of 
geometry  would  ever  get  to  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid? 
Or,  if  we  could  conceive  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  had,  somehow  or 
other,  been  combined  with  an  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
wine,  does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have  gained  its  present 
undisputed  establishment  throughout  the  scientific  world  P  ohould 
we  not,  at  this  very  day,  have  man^jr  a  thirsty  analyst  protesting 
that  he  was  under  an  absolute  inability  to  comprehend  or  credit 
the  system  P" 

Tlie  disease  of  scepticism  pointed  out  by  Penrose  is  peculiarly  a 
Protestant  disease.  There  is  no  church  or  peo{^,  (Christian  or 
pagan,  which  does  not  believe  in  the  agency  of  the  spiritual  on  the 
phy  sical«  or,  in  common  parlance,  in  the  supernatural.  It  abounded 
m  every  ancient  country,  however  learned  or  civilised.  Confueiua 
and  Buddha,  Zoroaster  and  Plato,  alike  agreed  on  that  point.  The 
myriad  peoples  of  the  East,  the  cradle  of  creation  and  of  salvati(m» 
all  to  this  day  retain  the  firmest  conviction  of  it.  Like  nations 
who  have  lived  near  the  sun,  those  whose  ancestors  lived  near  the 
Divine  Sun  of  all  knowledge,  spirit,  and  power,  retain  the  undying 
tints  of  it  in  their  spiritual  complexions.  The  Catholic  and  the 
Greek  churches  have  nev^  for  a  moment  abandoned  the  b^ef  in  tho 
whole  vital  principle  and  process  of  Christianity  being  supernatural  y 
that  the  operation  of  divine  grace  on  the  heart  is  a  perpetual 
miracle,  is  a  supernatural  action,  and  that  the  church  still  possesseSt 
as  an  inalienable  heritage,  the  power  to  work  miracles.  This  is  why 
the  Catholic  Church  has  always  denied  to  Protestantism  the  title  of 
a  true  church  of  Christ.  *'  You  have  no  miracles,"  say  they,  "  and 
therefore  are  only  a  dead  form,  an  empty  shell,  and  a  mere  empty 
pretence."  To  cut  up  root  aod  branch  the  lying  miracles  of  Eome, 
our  reformers  cut  up  the  whole  principle  of  tho  miraculous  in  the 
church.  They  forgot  the  warning  of  our  Saviour  to  let  the  tares, 
which  the  devil  had  sown,  grow  with  the  wheats  which  God  haa 
aown,  till  the  harvest,  lest  they  should  pull  up  the  wheat  too.  They 
pulled  up  both  wheat  and  tares ;  the  tares  of  false,  the  wheat  of 
true  miracle.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  assertion  of  the 
Catholics,  that  "Protestantism  is  out  a  slippery  highway  to 
Deism,"  is  fast  coming  true.  We  have  already  got  to  "  Essays  and 
Beviews,"  and  a  great  deal  further.    The  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  " 
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tays  that  the  working  claBses  are  fearfully  infidelised.  I  e<ml<i 
have  told  him  that  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  went  much  amongst 
them.  I  could  have  pointed  him  to  a  still  more  terrible  deslmction  of 
the  principle  of  faith  amongst  the  yonng,  and  the  learned  Protestants 
abroad.  Bishop  Hall  tells  us  that,  in  his  youth,  the  celebrated 
Father  Coster  '*  charged  the  Anglican  Church  with  not  possessing  one 
miracle."  But  he  says, "  I  answered  that  in  our  church  we  had  mani- 
fest proofs  of  the  ejection  of  devils  by  fasting  and  prayer."  Where  i& 
the  Anglican  bishop  who  would  dare  to  say  so  much  now  ?  In  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  the  period  since  Bishop  Hall  was  thus  twitted 
by  Coster,  the  English  Church  and  English  Protestantism  have 
made  a  great  march  downwards  towards  Sadduceeism.  Thej  mtui 
go  that  way  so  long  as  they  spurn  at  the  plainest  principle  of 
Christ's  Church — faith  in  the  constant  and  indestructible  connection 
and  communion  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  participation  in  its 
life.  Tliey  are  trees  without  root ;  *'  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold 
no  water:"  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  so-called  Chnatias 
world  is  nothing  more,  after  nearly  two  thousand  years,  than  the 
old  paganism  in  a  mask,  and  a  most  impudent  mask.  Which  of  the 
sins,  and  the  follies,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  pagans  have  we,  as 
a  nation,  renounced  ?  Which  of  tne  virtues  of  uhrist  have  we  put 
on  ?  Are  we  become  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  of 
WarP  Do  men  know  us  as  Christ's  disciples  because  we  love 
one  another?  Are  we  not  armed  to  the  teeth,  we  so-called 
Christians  P  Are  we  not  deafened  with  rifles,  and  ready  to  blesa 
our  enemies  with  ball  cartridge,  and  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us 
by  sending  them  to  heaven  by  Armstrong  ^ms  P  Is  the  *'  Social 
Evil "  a  proof  that  we  have  abandoned  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  ? 
Are  the  continual  defalcations  in  the  mercantile  world,  formerly 
called  swindling,  proofs  of  our  progress  in  the  gospel  of  truth  and 
probity  P  If  any  one  thinks  that  our  aristocracy,  numbers  of  them 
Eving  m  openest  adultery  with  their  "Pretty  Horse-breakers" — ^not 
merely  single  men  keeping  single  women — are  any  better  than  the 
pagans  of  Some  were  m  the  days  of  Nero  and  l5omitian,  he  must 
have  strangely  forgotten  his  Juvenal.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  root 
of  all  spiritusl  life  is  plucked  out  of  the  heart-soil  of  the  age  by  the 
church,  and  the  learned  sneer  at  the  presence  of  the  supernatural* 
the  church  is  a  dead  machine,  which  can  produce  onW  deadness^ 
and  our  so-called  Christianity  is  a  desperate  sham.  1%  would  be 
well  for  such  negatives,  that  are  not  quite  hopeless,  to  ponder  a 
little  on  this  peculiar  feature  of  Protestantism — its  isolation  from 
all  other  churches  on  the  question  of  spirit-life,  and  its  manifesta- 
tions among  men. 

But,  m^'  dear  Mr.  Barkas,  if  your  negatives  are  so  catalepsised 
by  their  inbollectual  tetanus,  as  not  to  be  able  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  familiar  and  wide-spread  phenomena  hitherto  brought  forward* 
what  is  to  become  of  them  P  How  are  they  to  swallow,  much  less 
digest,  the  marvels  brought  by  Mr.  Coleman  from  America? 
.  Drawings  done,  and  testifi^  to  be  done,  by  the  signatures  of  Judge 
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JEdmonds,  Coleman  lumself,  and  ntunbers  of  others,  without  the 
inteirention  of  any  human  hand, — done  in  the  prescDCo  of  these 
witnesses,  time  after  time,  and  in  the  most  astonishing  fraction  of 
A  single  minute.  I  have  seen  these  specimens  of  direct  spirit 
drawings,  beautifully  done  in  water-colours,  the  brushes,  colours, 
and  paper  being  laid  for  them  awa^  from  all  contact,  and  the  active 
operation  of  the  pencils  heard  while  at  work.  One  of  these  has 
A  well  painted  camellia,  with  seyeral  violets  in  natural  colours,  and 
an  open  book  held  up  by  a  hand,  the  extent  of  the  two  open  pages 
beinff,  I  think,  about  two  inches  square,  and  yet  contamin^  two 
hundred  words  of  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John,  beautifully  written, 
And  the  whole  begun  and  finished  in  twelve  seconds  I  These 
•drawings,  done  under  the  observation  of  the  most  credible  wit- 
nesses, and  numbers  of  similar  things,  which  will  be  duly  reported, 
from  month  to  month,  in  the  Spiritual  Maaazine,  will  require  the 
Know-Nothings  to  open  their  shoulders  wide  in  order  to  got  them 
down.  Every  day  their  dilBculties  are  growing  and  multiplying 
apon  them ;  the  number  of  sane  and  practical  witnesses  is  accumu- 
Liting,  and  they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  admit  their  existence,  or.  to 
flit  by  the  highways  of  life  like  those  congeners  of  theirs,  with  a 
placard  broadly  emblazoned  on  their  fronts,— "  Pity  the  poos 
Blind  I" 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Barkas, 

Yours  faithfully, 
T.  P.  Babkas,  Esq.  William  Howitt. 

I  trust  that  in  future  articles,  the  opponents  of  spiritualism  will 
quote  from  the  writings  of  accredited  spiritualists,  and  refrain  from 
the  mere  expression  of  their  opinions  as  to  what  can  and  what  can 
not  occur ;  out  explain  away,  account  for  on  some  more  rational 
liypotheBis,  or  candidly  admit,  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena 
for  which  they  have  had  or  may  have  such  overwhelming  evidence. 

A .  P.  B. 

negative  abticle. — iv. 

CoNSiDEBiNO  the  testimony  now  in  favour  of  what  has  been  called 

?)iritaalism,  I  think  the  subject  deserves  serious  consideration, 
o  treat  it  philosophically  it  will  be  desirable  to  examine  briefly 
the  grounds  of  our  Knowledge,  and  our  means  of  knowing.  It  wiU 
be  necessary  also  to  know,  what  is  the  natural  condition  of  the 
mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  preter-natural  and  super-natural. 
Unless  we  know  this  we  cannot  correctly  draw  the  line  between  the 
snbiective  and  the  objective — between  what  has  its  source  entirely 
wiinin  ourselves,  and  what  we  think  has  an  external  reality. 

First,  then,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  no  faculties  that  give  us  any 
Icnowledge  of  things  in  themselves,  that  is,  of  their  nature  or 
essence ;  we  can  know  nothing  but  phenomena,  their  co-exist- 
ences and  successions.  As  Lord  Bacon  said,  it  is  with  "  the  order 
of  nature  "  only  that  we  have  to  do.  The  world  is  governed  by 
^*  forces,"  but  of  which  forces  we  really  know  nothing ;  we  only 
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hide  OTiT  ignorance  nnder  the  high  Bonndine  names  of  attraction, 
Tejralsion,  chemicid,  electrical,  vital,  &c.  Thus,  when  we  say  a 
thing  tdces  place  by  the  force  of  attraction,  we  think  we  ha^e  ex- 
plidned  it,  but  we  hare  merely  named  a  certain  ^onp  of  phenomena 
ooearrin^  in  a  certain  order.  We  know  nothing  of  attraction  in 
itself,  it  18  only  known  to  ns  in  its  effects  :  no  scmtiny  enables  nt 
to  lift  the  veil  and  look  beyond.  This  is  very  generally  admitted 
Bfl  applied  to  what  are  called  physical  forces,  but  lees  so  as  applied  to 
mina ;  but  mind  is  only  known  to  us  by  what  it  does — ^that  is,  by 
its  manifestations, — ana  we  define  it  by  the  appearances  it  puts  forth. 
Mind  is  only  known  to  us  in  the  cerebral  causes  of  mental  states* 
and  in  the  effect  as  shown  in  bodily  conditions ;  disembodied  spirit 
or  mind  unconnected  with  organization,  is  without  the  range  of  our 
experience :  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  then,  whether  such  a 
thmg  exists  or  not. 

An  ordinary  observer  believes  in  an  external  world  because  ha 
gays  he  feels  it,  he  sees  it;  but  what  does  he  see?  A  minute, 
inverted  image,  lies,  unknown  to  consciousness,  on  the  back  of  the 
eye ;  this,  tmx)u^h  the  nerves,  produces  an  action  on  the  brain, 

g'ving  ideas,  vivid  in  proportion  as  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are 
rge  and  perfect.  Thus  a  seen  reality  turns  out  to  be  a  mere 
conception  of  the  mind.  The  objects  of  knowledge,  therefore,  are 
ideas  ;  not  things,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Ideas  are  not  purely 
subjective  or  formed  within  ourselves.  Something  without  our- 
selves, which  we  call  matter,  or  the  object,  but  of  the  nature  or 
essence  of  which  we  know  nothing,  acts  upon  the  sense,  and  the 
sense  upon  the  intellectual  faculty  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain.  Ideas  are  thus  compounded  equally  of  the  object,  the  sense, 
and  the  intellect ;  and  we  cannot  resolve  an  idea  so  compounded  into 
its  elements,  for  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  It  is  God's  synthesis, 
and  man  cannot  undo  it."  All  arguments,  therefore,  based  upon  the 
essential  difference  between  mind  and  matter,  must  fall  to  the 
ground ;  and  when  we  speak  of  one  as  temporary  and  perishable, 
and  the  other  as  necessarily  imperishable  and  immortal,  we  speak 
of  that  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

The  distinctions  that  we  make  between  organic  and  inorganici 
between  that  which  feels  and  that  which  does  not  feel,  between 
matter  and  mind,  are  very  necessary  and  convenient  for  using  the 
knowledge  we  really  possess,  provided  we  go  no  farther.  Then  of 
matter  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  Sir  John  Herschel  tells  us, 
that  among  all  the  fossihle  combinations  of  the  50  or  60  elements, 
whieh  chemistry  points  to  as  existing  on  this  earth,  it  is  likely, 
nay,  almost  certain,  that  $ome  have  never  been  formed  ;  that  some 
elements,  in  some  proportions,  and  under  some  circumstances,  have 
Beyer  yet  been  placed  in  relation  with  each  other.  Also,  there  is 
nothing,  however  solid,  which  is  not  capable  of  taking  the  invisible, 
Imnonaerable,  gaseous,  or  aeriform  shape.  It  becomes  us,  therefore, 
to  DO  very  modest  in  defining  the  exact  provinces  of  what  we  call 
matter,  and  we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  dogmatixe 
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about  "spirittial"  manifestations.  With  respect  to  mind,  the 
Boience  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy,  We  scarcely 
know  what  belongs  to  its  normal  state,  and  we  have  glimpses  only  of 
its  abnormal  conditions.  It  is  with  the  consideration  of  the  abnormal 
states  of  mind,  however,  that  we  have  principally  to  do,  to  enable 
OB  to  form  a  probable  estimate  of  how  mach  is  merely  subjective  in 
the  phenomena  of  spirit-rapping.  Mesmerism  certainly  must  be 
reckoned  amoni^  the  preternatural  states  of  mind.  After  long 
discussion  on  the  subject,  most  physiolo^^ists  are  now  prepared  to 
Bdmit  as  much  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  viz.,  Ist.  A  state  of  complete 
insensibility,  during  which  severe  surgical  operations  ma^  be 
performed  without  tne  consciousness  of  the  patient.  2nd.  Artificial 
Bomnambulism,  with  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  power  of  mind, 
but  with  no  recollection  in  the  waking  state  of  what  has  passed. 
8rd.  Exaltation  of  the  senses  during  such  somnambulism,  so  that 
the  somnambule  perceives  what  in  his  natural  condition  he  oould 
not.  4th.  Action  during  such  somnambulism  on  the  muscular 
mpparatus,  so  as  to  produce,  for  example,  artificial  catalepsy :  and 
5th.  Curative  effects.  Dr.  Carpenter,  however,  has  not  yet  seen 
sufficient  evidence  for  belief  in  the  higher  phenomena  of  clair-. 
Toyance. 

The  power  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  seems  to  be  amongst 
tilie  best  attested  of  these  phenomena.  The  nervous  system  is,  how- 
ever, believed  by  many  to  be,  as  the  Germans  express  it,  an  identity 
and  a  totality,  by  which  we  become  all-knowing  and  intelligent  as 
£ur  as  regards  all  that  has  yet  been  known  by  mankind,  ^he  well- 
attested  case  of  Davis,  the  American  Foughkeepsie  Seer,  is  supposed 
to  illustrate  this. 

The  automatic  powers  of  the  mind,  as  described  by  Hartley,  and 
as  illustrated  by  Faraday  in  table-turning,  are  normal  powers^ 
although  unobserved  by  the  majority. 

Under  the  influence  of  somnambulism,  of  sleep-waking  or 
Bleep-walking,  people  are  said  to  read  and  write  with  their  eyes 
shut,  and  in  the  dark,  and  to  do  other  wonderful  things.  This  is 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  one  sense,  under  particular 
ciroumstanees,  may  be  so  excited  and  become  so  exalted,  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  another.  Thus  Dr.  Carpenter,  speaking  of  what  Mr. 
Braid  calls  hypnotism,  sajrs  : — "  The  exaltation  of  the  muscular 
sense,  by  which  various  actions  that  ordinarily  require  the  guidance 
of  vision,  are  directed  independently  of  it,  is  a  phenomenon  common 
to  the  mesmeric,  with  various  other  forms  of  artificial  as  well  as 
UBtoral  somnambulism." 

He  has  repeatedly  seen,  he  says,  Mr.  Braid's  hypnotized  subjects 
write  with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  when  an  opaque  screen  was 
interposed  between  their  eyes  ana  the  paper,  the  linos  being 
Bquioistttnt  and  parallel ;  ana  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  writer  to 
carry  back  his  pencil  or  pen  to  dot  an  «,  or  cross  a  t,  or  make  some 
other  correction  in  a  letter  or  word.  Mr.  B.  had  one  patient,  who 
would  thus  go  back  and  correct  with  accuracy  the  writing  on  the 
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-whole  sheet  of  note  paper ;  bat  if  the  paper  was  mored  from  tbe 
position  it  had  preyiously  occupied  on  tne  table,  all  the  corrections 
were  on  the  wrong  points  of  tne  paper  as  regards  the  actual  place 
of  the  writing,  though  on  the  right  points  as  regarded  its  previous 
place.  Sometimes,  however,  he  would  take  a  fresh  departure,  by 
teeliog  for  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  paper ;  and  all  hu 
corrections  were  then  made  in  their  proper  positions,  AOtwith- 
standing  the  displacement  of  the  paper. 

The  phenomena  classed  under  tne  head  of  electro-biology,  by 
which  the  will  of  one  person  appears  to  become  completely  under 
the  control  of  another,  are  very  wonderful. 

The  powers  of  sympathy  are  also  much  greater  than  are  usually 
supposed.  "  True  sympathy,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  '*  arises  from  the 
natural  language  of  any  active  feeling  exciting  the  same  feeling  in 
another,  antecedentlg  to  any  knowledge  qf  what  excited  it  in  the 
person  principally  concerned ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  panics  in  battles  and  in  mobs,  and  for  the  electric 
rapidity  with  which  passions  of  every  kind  pervade  and  agitate  the 
minds  of  assembled  multitudes." 

Again,  the  mind  is  connected  with  the  brain  as  intimately  as  each 
sense  with  its  organ ;  and  if  the  sense  when  exalted  displays  abnor- 
mal phenomena,  not  less^o  do  the  ormms  of  the  brain  when  either 
very  large  or  unduly  excited.  Thus  1  -have  known  an  idiotic  boy 
calculate  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  million  farthings  much 
quicker  than  another  on  a  slate,  and  we  are  most  of  us  familiar 
with  the  extraordinary  po^er  of  some  other  people  in  this  respect. 
What  tKe  powers  of  the  other  orgai^s  arc  under  excitement,  or  when 
of  similarly  unusual  size,  is  not  yet  correctly  known,  but  no  doubt 
they  are  equally  wonderful.  The  organ  of  locality,  for  instance,  in 
dogs  and  cats,  who  find  their  way  homo  over  hundreds  of  mites  of 
strange  country !  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  among  the  sup* 
posed  powers  of  clairvoyants  than  those  exercised  by  the  carrier 
pigeon.  No  doubt  these  are  the  result  of  organization— of  a 
peculiar  modification  of  the  organ  of  locality,  it  is  said ;  and  it  is 
possible,  at  least,  if  not  probable,  that  some  men  may  possess  rudi- 
mentary organs,  sufhticntly  large,  when  exalted  by  mesmerism  or 
otherwise,  to  give  all  the  powers  that  are  said — we  must  admit, 
on  good  authority — to  pertain  to  clairvoyants.  But  of  course  this 
at  present  is  mere  hypothesis.  Now,  it  becomes  us  to  be  very 
moacst  in  speaking  of  what  such  men  as  Hobert  Chambers  are  said 
to  have  investigated  and  to  believe  ;  but  in  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  question  before  us,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  so-called 
Bpiritual  manifestations,  the  abnormal  conditions  of  mind  I  hare 
mentioned  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  fact,  the  subject  can 
only  be  fully  and  properly  investigated  by  those  who  ore  familiar 
with  this  subject,  ana  the  principal  object  of  my  communication 
is  to  point  this  out.  I  have  little  light  to  throw  unon  the  extraordi- 
nary "  spiritual "  phenomena  said  to  have  been  observed  by  others ; 
\what  I  have  seen  myself  is  certainly  principally  on  the  negative  side. 
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The  preralenoe  of  the  belief  is  tmdouhtediy' evidence  of  sam&- 
thing  to  believe  in  ;  but  what  P  The  faith  has  about  kept  pace  with 
that  in  Joe  Smith  and  Mormonism. 

The  believers  affirm  the  existence  of  a  "  spirit  world  :"  now  there 
is  no  natural  evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind  unconnected  with 
organization. 

The  Hindoos  and  Greeks — the  Pythagoreans  at  heart^belieyed 
in  the  transmi^ation  of  souls ;  that  is,  according  to  our  deserts  our 
Bouls  are  consigned  to  the  bodies  of  animals  more  or  less  high  in 
the  order  of  creation ;  but  no  such  low  place  was  assigned  to  any 
poor  soul  as  that  to  which  modern  spiritualists  put  their  progenitors. 
We  are  very  naturally,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  belief  tJiat  the  spirits 
of  our  ancestors,  ana  of  the  great  and  good  of  the  earth,  can  naye 
been  so  lamentably  de^aded.  But  even  supposing  all  to  have  taken 
place  as  related  by  spiritualists,  it  is  far  from  proving  the  assump- 
tions  based  upon  it,  and  a  belief  in  the  phenomena  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  believing  in  the  supnosititioiis  cause.  For  instance,  as  the 
a>irits  more  often  tell  lies  than  the  truth,  what  evidence  is  there 
tnat  they  are  spirits  at  all,  much  less  the  respected  spirits  of  our 
ancestors?  In  this  case  we  must  at  least  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
**  not  proven."  Knowing  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  known  only  by 
our  ancestors  is  not  sufficient  proof,  consiaeringthat  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  ascertain  how  they  came  by  their  knowledge.  Again,  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  the  question  will  force  itself  upon 
us,  why  do  such  things  only  take  place  before  certain  people,  and 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  deception  P  If  the  spirits  can 
carry  Mr.  Home  about,  and  show  their  hands,  and  play  accordions, 
and  their  object  is  to  convert  the  scoffer  and  the  sceptic,  why  do 
thev  not  do  it  in  open  daylight,  before  all  the  world  P 

Few  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  power  of  sympathy  to  make  us 
feel  as .  others  do,  and  believe  we  see  what  they  do.  Although  I 
am,  from  cultivation,  "hard  of  belief,*'  this  feeling  of  sympathy  has, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  been  almost  overpowering  in  my  own  case. 
There  is  a  natural  dread  of  spirits,  and  their  supposed  presence  in 
a  dimljr-liKhted  room  puts  us  into  a  state  to  be  easily  imposed  on; 
and  this  feelins:  is  very  much  increased  by  the  position  in  which 
people  ordinarily  place  themselves,  which  is  favourable  for  the 
transmission  of  sympathy,  as  described  by  Combe.  My  experience 
with  Mrs.  Marshall  and  niece  seems  very  much  to  accord  with 
that  related  by  Mr.  Novra  in  your  last  number,  and  Aras  then  given  at 
the  time  in  the  Coventry  HerM.  When  I  arrived  at  Mrs.  Marshall's, 
there  were  about  a  dozen  people  in  the  room,  in  some  confusion, 
the  spirits  being  contumacious  and  refusing  to  act,  except  in 
requesting  two  sceptical  gentlemen  to  leave  the  room,  who,  when 
I  arrived,  were  standing  outside  the  door.  It  was  now  determined 
to  divide  the  parties,  there  being  too  many  for  scientific  observation, 
and  the  six  to  whom  I  belonged  stayed ;  the  others  were  to  come 
another  night.  We  were  then  three  ladles,  tliree  gentlemen,  and 
ihe  two  mediums,  who  also  were  ladies — Mrs.  H.  and  niece. 
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The  party  then  all  sat  nrand  a  small,  very  li^ht  Toond  tab1«,  the 
nediums  together.  I  wished  to  remain  otxt  of  the  circle  for  better 
observation,  but  was  not  allowed.  I  therefore  pushed  in  next»  and 
rery  close  to  the  aunt  medium.  I  placed  only  one  lea  under  the 
table,  the  other  partly  across  the  front  of  her  chair,  so  ihat  I  could 
feel  what  she  wss  doing  with  her  legs.  The  spirits  were  ahnoal 
immediately  asked  what  we  were  to  do  with  our  legs-  wore  we  to 
put  them  out  under  the  table  P  The  reply  was,  x  es.  One  tap 
meaning  no,  three  yes.  I  refused,  however,  to  comply,  and  my  ler 
received  a  moat  tremendous  wrench,  by  whom  or  bow  given  I 
cannot  say.  I  still  kept  it  where  it  was,  however,  and  there  were 
several  gentle  twitches  at  my  trousers,  as  if  by  two  feet  trying  to 
pull  it  out.  When  we  sat  down  the  table  always  turned-— «s  it 
seemed  to  me,  by  the  pushing  of  the  elder  medium  s  hands— till  one 
of  its  three  legs  got  opposite  the  leg  of  the  younger  medium,  when 
it  tipped  and  performed  other  tricks.  The  table  also  raised  itself 
under  our  hands,  and  was  supported,  or  supported  itself,  for  at 
least  half  a  minute.  It  was  suggested  then  that  we  should  all 
stand  up,  which  we  did,  and  the  table  floated  away  at  leaat  hiJf  a 
yard  from  the  mediums,  and  went  down  easil^jr,  and  not  as  if  any 
support  had  been  suddenly  withdrawn  from  it.  I  have  not  tlie 
least  idea  how  this  was  done.  The  table  also  danced  to  tunet 
played  by  the  elder  medium's  son!  but  this  appeared  to  me  to 
be  done  by  the  niece's  foot.  In  both  cases,  when  I  put  my 
hands  upon  the  table,  and  bore  downward,  it  came  to  an  immediate 
stand,  and  refused  to  rise  or  dance  any  more. 

We  then  went  to  prophesying,  and  my  Christian  name  was  aaked, 
the  spirit  replying  by  aid  of  the  alphabet.  Alfred  was  rapped  out; 
but  this,  like  every  other  answer  through  the  same  means,  was  wrong. 
I  then  asked  who  it  was  gulling  at  my  leg  under  the  table.  T& 
answer  was,  "  Me,"  meaning  the  spirit ;  I  then  aaked  if  the  apint 
would  shake  hands  with  me  under  the  table.  The  answer  was 
three  taps,  that  is,  yes.  I  put  my  hand  under  witii  8<mie  fear  and 
trembling,  thinking  that,  as  the  spirit  had  made  so  free  with  my 
leg,  it  might  also  take  my  hand,  and  mentally  resolved  to  hold  bixn 
fast,  and  Team,  if  possible,  the  difference  between  matter  and  spirit. 
But  the  hand  of  the  spirit  refused  to  clasp  mine.  Another  gentle- 
man made  the  same  request,  with  the  same  result.  By  the  tad  of 
an  apparatus  and  the  younger  medium's  hand,  the  spirit  also  wrote 
some  sentences:  I  n>rget  what  they  were,  but  they  were  the 
merest  truisms,  having  no  possible  relation  to  anybody  or  aaytfaiiig 
present.    The  spirit  refosed  to  write  with  any  but  the  medium? 

Nothing  satisfactory  in  any  way  was  elicited.  The  elder  mediutt 
tried  to  soften  the  spuits  into  better  behaviour, — **  Will  the  de-ar 
spirits  tell  this  or  ao  thatP"  &e,;  but  they  remained  decidedly 
contumacious.  There  was  no  lack,  however,  of  marveUoos  tales  if 
what  they  had  done  on  previous  occasions,  at  which,  on  <me  oeea* 
sion,  one  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  had  been  present*    For  inttanee^ 
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Ae  affirmed  that  she  liad  written  on  a  bit  of  pax)er  asking  the  spirit 
to  raise  the  table  and  put  out  the  light  with  it  standing  on  another 
table,  and  it  had  done  so. 

'By  this  time  the  respect  and  awe,  which  we  all  naturally  feel  in 
Hie  presence  of  spirits,  had  somewhat  abated,  at  least,  with  the 
men,  and  we  Tentured  upon  one  or  two  irreverent  jokes.  I  observed 
the  eye  of  the  vounger  medium  upon  us  all  the  evening,  watching  the 
extent  of  our  faith  or  credulity ;  and  "  good  night "  was  now  rapped 
out,  and  we  heard  the  spirit  depart,  the  rapping  gradually  bccommg 
fainter  and  fainter,  after  which  no  response  was  vouchsafed  to  us, 
and  we  were  told  the  siance  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  hoped  we 
might  be  more  fortunate  another  time. 

I  must  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  people  with 
whom  the  spirits,  or  rappings,  or  tables  may  be  said  to  have  held 
communion,  what  I  saw  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  barefaced  and 
ignorant  imposture.    But  I  never  was  fortunate  in  seeing  marvels. 

The  rising  of  the  table  was  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  me 
unaccountable,  for  it  floated  away  from  the  mediums^  and  I  thought 
I  could  see  distinctly  under  it.  But  what  are  we  to  believe  H  that 
ii  the  question.  Spirits  are  said  to  have  appeared  before,  almost 
from  the  bef|;inning  of  time,  in  the  shape  of  gnosts ;  but  these  took 
a  penonal  form.  It  is  true  that,  for  decency's  sake,  the  ghosts  of 
iheir  clothes  always  appeared  along  with  them.  But  the  cause  of 
these  apparitions  is  no  longer  a  mystery  to  the  cerebral  physiologist, 
and  anses  from  the  involuntary  excitement  of  the  intellectual 
orsans,  of  which  numberless  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Phrenological  JoumaL  The  kind  of  appearance  varies  according  to 
the  number  of  organs  brought  into  activity.  Diseased  action,  for 
inatanee,  of  form  and  size,  producing,  as  described  by  a  patient^ 
whitish  or  grey  and  transparent  cobwebby  objects.  A  ghost  club, 
however,  formed  in  Cambridge,  in  1851,  oelieved  in  the  objective 
reality  of  ghosts.  I  must  confess  that  my  difficulty  lies  in  the  testi- 
noBy, — ^in  the  long  list  of  respectable  believers;  not  in  the  three 
milhon,  or  in  judge  Edmonds,  of  America,  whose  whole  list  of  deduc- 
tiona  are  the  purest  assumpticHis :  but  one  such  name  as  Bobert 
Chambars  has  more  weight  than  all  these  put  together.  If  it  were  not 
for  a  few  such  names  as  his,  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  knowing 
what  to  believe,  and  I  should  say  sympathy  and  humbug  acconnted 
for  it  all.  But  what  have  Messrs.  Cihambers,  Hall,  Howitt,  Bell,  &e., 
seen  that  we  have  not  ?  Surely  they  must  have  seen  something 
more  than  the  very  questionable  exhibition  described  by  "  spiritu- 
afists  "  generally.  May  not  the  abnormal  states  of  mind  we  have 
deseribed  have  been  more  or  less  mixed  with  their  experiences,  and 
they  have  mistaken  the  preternatural  for  the  supernatural  P  Have 
Biesmerism,  clairvoyance,  thought-reading,  and  other  possible  con- 
ditions of  mind  been  mixed  with  their  evidences,  and  enabled  them 
to  swallow  the  immense  amount  of  unrealities  that  other  investiga* 
tors  have  felt  and  observed  P  I  have  seen  nothing  and  heurd 
solhisg  as  yet  to  induee  me  to  bdieve  the  "  manifestations  "  either 
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**  spiritual "  or  altogether  "  genuine ;"  or  that  will  enable  me  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  have  been  put  in  communication 
with  the  i  Dhabi  tan  ts  of  any  other  "spiritual  world"  than  onr 
own.  Will  T.  P.  B.,  or  any  one  else,  kindly  take  me  in  hand? 
I  will  go  a  great  way  to  see  credible  evidence,  and  alUiough  I 
admit  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  result  of  twenty-fire 
years'  investigations,  1  think  I  have  a  mind  clearly  open  to  the 
truth,  which  I  put  in  importance  above  all  earthly  things. 

Chablbs  Bbay. 


ibfcra* 


WAS   THE    SECESSION  OF  THE   FREE  CHTJECH  OF 

SCOTLAND  JUSTIFIABLE? 

AYFIBlLiTIVB  BSFLT. 

Thb  negative  paper  by  T.  U.  is  amusing  and  instructive.  It  is 
always  amusing  to  see  the  awkward  movements,  where  no  danger 
to  the  person  as  involved,  of  one  endeavouring  to  escape  out  of 
difficulties.  It  is  instructive  to  watch  the  influence  of  interest  and 
passion  on  reason  and  judgment.  If  one  wishes  to  see  how  a 
writer  can  refute  himself,  he  has  only  to  set  about  proving  that 
black  is  white.  Advocate  error,  and  inconsistencies  multiply  as  fast 
as  blackberries  iu  autumn.  We  hold  it  unfair  to  an  opponent 
to  content  oneself  with  insinuations,  and  while  about  to  advance 
proofs  from  his  article,  we  must  complain  that  T.  U.  should 
so  freely  asperse  such  men  as  Chalmers  as  "  ambitious  ecclesiastics" 
(p.  240),  as  "revolutionists"  and '*  ecclesiastical  agitators"  (p.  244). 
It  does  not  add  a  jot,  either  to  the  consistency  of  his  statements,  or 
the  coherency  of  his  arguments,  to  denounce  the  congregations 
of  the  Nott-intrusionists  as  "  great  theologians  but  weak  pigmies  in 
the  practice  of  morality"  (p.  242).  It  aoes  not  prove  the  point 
in  debate  stated  at  the  head  of  his  paper,  to  open  up  the  question^ 
whether  **  purity  of  doctrine"  is  another  term  for  a  system  opposed 
to  "  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  generosity  natural  to  humanity" 
(p.  242).  We  need  not  undertake  to  refute  the  statement,  mtA 
among  the  Free  Church  party  "  there  was  abundance  of  preaching* 
but  charity  was  at  a  discount"  (p.  243).  The  extracts  we  have 
given  show  that,  if  T.  U.'s  charity  is  meant,  it  is  well  that  it  was  at 
a  discount.  The  attempt  to  amx  the  stigma  of  "  Popery,"  and 
"  doctrines  popish  in  essence"  (pp.  241 — 245),  on  the  great  resistance 
to  principles  unknown  to  the  Scottish  Church,  till  Papists  at  court 
ana  in  France,  forcibly,  and  under  hypocritical  pretences,  introduced 
t^em,  is  a  proof  that  T.  U.  knows  as  little  about  Bome  as  he  does 
about  "the  harsh  Calvinism  of  Geneva"  (p.  242).  But  enough 
of  this ;  though  the  article  he  has  written  abounds  with  mateiiats 
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fitted  for  animadTMWon,  let  us  see  how  easy  it  is  to  refute  oneself  in 
tr3ring  to  prove  error  to  be  truth. 

We  are  informed  that,  "  from  the  state  of  education,  the  people 
were  unfitted  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  government"  (p.  240).  Now,  what  sort  of  education 
do  men  require  in  church  matters  P  The  question  agitated  was  the 
fitness  of  ministers  to  occupy  the  pulpits  ot  a  Church,  from  the  time 
of  the  Beformation  establisned  as  Calvinistio.  To  judso  of  such 
fitness,  it  was  a  theological  education  which  was  requisite.  "No 
other  education  could  qualify,  save  a  theological.  If  "  the  people 
were,  from  their  state  of  education,  unfitted  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position,"  it  was  because  their  theological  attainments  were  defective. 
If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  T.  UT  should  have  defined  what  he 
meant.  Such  is  the  only  inference,  we  hold,  that  can  be  honestly 
deduced  from  this  slur  upon  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  is  unneces- 
saiy  for  us  to  show  how  opposed  such  a  statement  is  to  facts.  No 
people  upon  earth  were  better  qualified  in  such  respects.  We  appeal 
to  his  own  self-refutation  in  proof:  "  the  hold  which  the  I^on- 
Intmsionists  had  *'  on  the  people"  is  declared  (on  p.  242)  to  be  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  "  great  theologians." 

On  account  of  "  the  state  of  their  education,"  again,  "  to  give  them 
power  would  only  be  to  make  them  dupes  of  ambitious  ecclesiastics." 
Let  this  prettv  assertion  be  looked  at  from  all  sides,  before  Lord 
Aberdeen  s  bill  is  considered.  The  object  of  that  measure  was  to 
"permit  objections  to  be  stated  to  the  presentee ; "  to  "  allow  pres^ 
byteries  to  consider  those  objections,  and  "  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  parish."  We  need  not  enter  into  the  objections 
which  existed  to  this  bill,  which  virtually  attempted  to  establish 
what  was  apparently  abandoned.  Here  T.  U.'s  view  of  that  bill 
will  suffice  our  purpose.  The  Assembly,  however,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion it,  and  the  following  is  the  remark  made  by  T.  IT.  upon 
that  refiisal : — "  It  would  have  been  well  had  it  been  acceded  to  at 
that  time ;  while  it  preserved  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  it  gave 
||[reater  power  to  the  people"  (p.  243).  He  sets  out  with  theproposi- 
tion  that,  "  to  ^ve  them  further  power  would  only  be  to  make  them 
dupes  of  ambitious  ecclesiastics."  And  he  regrets  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen's bill,  which  "gave  them  greater  power,"  was  rejected. 

This  bill,  again,  must  have  oeen  educational,  and  of  marvellous 
efficacy.  "From  the  state  of  education"  it  was  not  advisable, 
before  the  disruption,  to  give  the  people  "  further  power."  "  After 
the  disruption"  the  legislature  passed  it,  and  so  wonderful  has  been 
the  progi^ess  that  "  an  improper  settlement  has  since  that  time  been 
scarcely  known"  (p.  243). 

Again :  "  The  moderate  party  were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
the  people ;  and,  happily,  they  preached  doctrines  more  in  harmony 
with  christian  charity  than  the  harsh  bat  seductive  Calvinism 
of  their  opponents"  (p.  2^).  This  is  one  statement ;  let  us  take 
another :  **  The  Non-Intrusionists  were  great  advocates  of  the  harsh 
Calvinism  of  Geneva,  hence  their  hold  upon  the  people"  (pi  242). 
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Tliiu,  the  people  are  made  ottt  to  hare  been  on  fti^idljF  tarau  witk 
the  preachers  and  heads  of  two  xDoet  hostile  aeotiona.  Can  fao<tk 
theae  atatementa  be  trueF  If  aeduoed  by  OalnBiam  wbich  vas 
"  unoeatralized  by  the  aeotimenta  of  juatice  and  generosity  natural 
to  humanity,"  could  thia  rer^r  people  be  on  "friendlr  teina" 
with  the  preachers  of  a  doctrine  diametrically  oppooed  to  that 
Calvinism  r 

Our  author,  again,  ia  all  through  hia  artide  arguing  on  the 
auppoaition  that  the  people  were  not  the  beat  pariiee  to.  jvdge 
of  the  qualificationa  of  a  preaentee,  but  that  the  patrooa  weie. 
He  deacribea  the  people  aa  "weak  pigmies  in  the  pnetioe  of 
morality."  It  ia  not  to  be  auppoaed  that  each  a  people  would, 
at  least  invariably,  elect  the  most  moral  of  men  for  preaeheza. 
That  they  ever  gave  a  "  call"  to  a  miniater  immoral  in  obaracter  hai 
never  been  aaserted,  not  even  by  T.  U.,  anxioua  aa  he  ia  to  aaJcehii 
own  caae  good  by  making  that  of  hia  opponmta  bad.  On  Iba 
other  hand,  the  patrona,  of  courae,  were  moat  likely  to  aeleet  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place.  If  not,  the  cauae  of  the  patrooa  ialli 
to  the  ground.  Well,  let  us  aee.  We  will  not  illvatnita  by 
numerous  cases  of  "  improper  settlements,"  for  T.  U.  ^vea  as  obc 
which  answers  the  purnose.  "  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Livingaton,  had 
been  libelled  and  found,  guilty  of  theft  by  the  Aaaembly ;"  but,  nark 
this,  "he  succeaafuUy  got  interdict  a^ainat  further  proeaedings" 
(p.  243).  Here  was  an  instanoe  in  which  not  only  did  the  patraa 
present  an  unsuitable  person,  but  in  whi^  the  law,  for  which  T.  U. 
la  an  advocate,  and  the  abuse  of  which  created  the  Fi«e  Chudh, 
actually  aheltered  the  guilty  part^  "  against  further  prooeedinga." 

The  great  bone  of  contention  all  through  was  patronage.  It  gtfw 
the  power  of  presentation  to  persona  who  knew  nothing  of  Preabjr* 
terianiam,  ana,  in  aome  caaea,  nothing  of  religion.  SpiaeopaliaB 
prelates  and  noblemen,  some  of  whom  lived  in  England,  or  in  parti 
of  Scotland  remote  from  the  pariahea  affected  by  their  choice; 
had  the  power  to  aend  a  minister  to  a  Presbyterian  oongregatioa. 
To  oppose  the  Free  Church  agitation  is  to  uphold  patioiiaf|e. 
In  the  article  denouncing  the  '*  I9^on-Intruaioniata,"  T.  U.  adwtf 
that  "there  waa  much  to  be  aaid  in  favour  of  tfaeir  ayatem. 
unless  the  people  were  stirred  up  by  ecdesiaatical  agitators ;  while 
it  checked  an  indiscriminate  choice,  it  practieallf  gave  thea,  in 
general,  an  acceptable  miniater.  It  placed  the  initiative  in  (he 
hands  of  those  who  had  to  maintain  him"  (i>.  244).  That  which 
gave  "  the  initiative"  waa  the  object  for  which  the  Free  Choick 
party  contended.  They  opposed  patronage,  because  it  led  to  the 
aettlement  of  ministers  who  preached  doctrinea  oppoaed  to  those  of 
the  Church  bv  law  eatablished,  and  who  obtainea  their  living  and 
position  in  aefiance  of  the  opiniona  and  wiahea  of  the  people. 
Whether  it  be  advisable  or  not  to  allow  the  people  to  ekoo&ear 
have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  minister,  is  not  the  queatiDB; 
this  is  a  point  of  debate  between  Episcopacy  and  CongregatioBahsm. 
It  ia  enough  that  the  syatem  in  vogue  in  Scotland  waa  the  law  of 
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tk»  Oliiireh,  aa  Pretbjtemiit  and  of  the  ChTiroh  as  by  lav  eniab- 
Uaked.  It  waa  Soriptoral  aooordin^  to  the  ideaa  of  the  great  body 
<^  Sootohineii4  It  waa  expreasly  atipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  that  the  priyilege  ahould  atand, 
and  what  waa  regarded  Scriptural  waa  guaranteed  by  law.  It  waa 
this  law,  and  it  was  thia  guarantee,  which  the  introduoera  of 
patronage  at  firat  treacherooalvt  and  then  by  main  force,  continued 
to  Tiolate.  It  waa  the  civil  authority  which  waa  '*  constantly 
overatepping  ita  bounds/'  and  not,  aa  aaaerted  by  T.  IT.,  the  "  eecle« 
■iaaticat'  (p.  244).  It  was  the  patrons  who  had  not  only  "  brought 
tke  Church  to  the  brink  of  rerolution,"  but  actually  revolutionized 
it»  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  aolemn  compact  not  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  andprivilegea  of  the  Scottish  people ;  and  yet,  in  defianos 
of  hi^ry,  T.  U.  charges  the  Free  Church  party  with  attempting  to 
revolotioniae  the  Church!  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more 
determined  effort  to  prove  the  legality  of  a  treacherous  inroad  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  the  article  of  T.  IT. 

Bat  this  is  not  alL  He  informs  us  that  the  Free  Churdi  is  "  the 
most  intolerant  of  all  the  dissenting  bodies  in  Scotland ;  and  with 
a  bad  grace,  her  bittereat  hatred  is  against  the  old  Establishment, 
to  whidi  she  owes  her  prestige"  (p.  245).  The  charge  of  intolerance 
nay  be  quite  true,  but  it  comes  with  exceedingly  "bad  grace" 
from  the  advocate  of  intolerance.  Waa  it  tolerance  that  gave  the 
hnmenae  majority  of  miniatera,  two  thousand  elden,  and  the 
majority  of  communicants,  the  choice  of  worshipping  in  sheds,  or  in 
the  open  air.  with  snow  for  their  carpet  P  Was  it  tolerance  that 
eorered  the  heaths,  and  moors,  and  mountain  sidea  of  Scotland  with 
T^iidea  laden  with  the  familiea  of  ministers,  who,  to  retain  their 
eODseimioe  and  their  religion,  gave  up  in  one  day  their  position  in 
society  sod  their  sole  meana  of  uTelihoodP 

Of  the  spirit  of  the  second  negative  article  we  have  notiiing  to 


stating  that  in  the  Treaty 
conserve  unalterably  the  rights  of  the  Church,"  he  adds,  "  in  1712, 
the  law  abolishing  patronage  was  rescinded  by  an  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament"  (p.  325).  Was  this  the  way  to  conserve  the 
rights  of  the  Church  F  Tlus  is  the  real  point,  and  not  to  be 
shirked.  Who  were  the  parties  to,  and  what  were  the  reasons  for, 
this  breach  of  a  national  comjpactP  In  the  ministry  of  the  day  we 
find  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  Jacobitea, 
and  of  Bolingbroke,  the  infidel.  At  the  head  of  that  ministry  we 
haye  Queen  Anne,  who  wiahed  to  exclude  from  the  auccesaion  the 
Protestant  Prineeaa  of  Hanover,  and  to  place  on  the  Britiah  throne 
the  Popiah  PretMider.  Such  w^e  the  peraona  who  restored 
patitmace  before  the  ink  waa  dry  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  guaran« 
teeing  that  patronage  ahould  not  be  intaroduced.  In  a  letter  laid 
hefiore  the  Houae  of  Commona  in  1843,  and  written  by  an  ex« 
bishop  to  one  of  the  bishops  in  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
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the  motiTeB  for  this  breach  of  compact  are  arowed :  **  The  matter 
must  first  be  sounded  at  a  distance,  and  a  just  compntatioxi  of  oar 
strength,  and  some  previotis  settlement  made,  such  as  restoring  of 
patronage ;  .  .  .  .  and  this  will  undoubtedly  make  way  for  sn 
entire  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  apostolic  order  of  bishops; 
for  our  Queen,  having  right  as  patron  to  a  great  many  chordies, 
she  will  still  prefer  those  of  oar  persuasion  to  others,  and  the  rest 
of  the  laical  patrons,  partly  through  interest,  and  to  please  her 
Majesty,  will  follow  her  example."  Let  it  be  considered  that  the 
right  of  presentation  to  302  out  of  972  parislies  in  Scotland  nas 
Tested  in  the  Crown  ;  to  60  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  687  in  the 
owners  of  land ;  that  to  24  only  was  the  right  of  presentation  rested 
in  persons  or  parties,  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  royalty  and 
episcopacy.  The  restoration  of  patronage  was,  therefore,  not  coily 
illegal,  but  had  for  its  aim  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  England,  and  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  This 
gross  yiolation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  *^  Saul"  quietly  passes  over 
by  the  vrords.  "the  law  abolishing  patronage  was  rescinded." 
Rescinded !  The  addition,  *'  by  an  Act  of  the  Britirii  Parliament,** 
does  not  alter  the  natnre  of  this  breach  of  law.  The  only  body 
which  could  agree  to  the  repeal  was  a  Scottish  Parliament,  and 
such  a  body  would  sooner  hare  repealed  the  union  between  the 
two  nations  than  have  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  patronaffe. 

We  object  in  toto  to  the  following  assertion, — ^that  the  dtatoibed 
state  of  Scotland  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
formed  a  political  justification  of  patronsge  (p.  325).  No  immoral 
act  can  be  justified  by  political  considerations.  Supposing  tiie 
Pretenders — the  Chevalier  St.  George,  or  the  Duke  of  Albany — ^bj 
thd  help  of  Paris  and  Home,  had  succeeded  in  making  good  their 
claim  to  the  English  throne,  would  their  use  of  pacronage  have 
been  to  the  mind  of  "  Saul"  P  It  is  needless  to  take  up  particular 
statements  in  this  article,  for  every  one  of  them  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  opposition  of  the  Free  Church  jparty  to  an  act 
of  illegality  and  oppression  is  illegal  I  The  acts  or  men  standinfif 
up  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  are  described  as  unconsti- 
tutional !  When  this  kind  of  logic  becomes  estAlished,  the  Seces- 
sion of  the  Free  Church  of  ScoUand  may  be  giren  up  as  inoapaUe 
of  defence. 

Our  answer  to  the  third  negative  article  is,  the  statement  of  facts 
we  have  given  in  the  first  affirmative  article.  "  Cephas"  seems  to  us 
to  have  availed  himself  of  the  Free  Church  question  simply  to 
gratify  his  ill-will  against  "  black  coats."  Silent  endurance  of  low 
abuse  is  the  best  way  to  refute  such  a  sentence  as  the  following : — 
*' Moderates  or  Evangelicals,  it  makes  no  matter,  they  all  have 
studied  the  anathema  maranatha.  Pope  or  Presbyter,  prelate  -or 
preacher,  they  are  all  alike,  in  their  corporate  assemblies,  greedy  of 
power,  and  inimical  to  personal  independence"  (p.  402).  Eveiy 
observer  of  writers  of  this  description  imows  full  well  what  sort  df 
"  personal  independence"  "  Cephas,"  once  placed  in  power,  would 
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allow  him.  Whererer  a  few  "  Cephaseii*'  have  Imd  the  chance  of 
incorporating  themselres,  "  anathema  maranatha*'  acquires  a  mean- 
ing and  force  dreadftQ  to  both  civil  and  religious  liberty.  One 
proof  tiiat  "  the  world  is  becoming  wiser  now-a-days  than  it  waa 
eighteen  years  ago"  (p.  402),  consists  in  an  estimation  of  the  tone  oi 
this  article,  of  which  "  Cephaa"  is  not  wise  enough  to  be  aware. 
It  is,  too,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  logical  induction  that  sinoe 
both  the  Church  j^arties  in  Scotland  were  wrong,  therefore  one  of 
them  was  not  justified  in  seceding  I  Such  is  the  appropriate  dose 
of  the  third  negative  article,  and  there  we  leave  it. 

Ebskinx. 

hbojltivb  beplt. 

The  question  at  issue  lies  in  a  nutshell.  On  the  side  of  the 
Secessionists,  it  is  one  very  much  of  feeling.  Like  some  of  the 
Badical  reformers  of  a  former  day,  their  passions  were  fomented  or 
loused  at  abuses,  real  or  imaginary,  and  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
influence  of  time  and  the  progress  of  society,  enlightened  by  a 
peaeeAil  asitation,  they  transgressed  the  laws  which  bound  them. 
While  seeking  in  hot  haste  to  overthrow  the  regulations  essential 
to  tJ^e  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  and  yet  to  maintain 
that  connection  without  any  control,  they  endeavoured  rather  to 
crash  than  to  convince.  They  made  no  allowance  for  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  Church  itself.  They  sought  to  overwhelm  by 
ecclesiastical  penalties  those  who  desired  to  obey  the  laws  to  which 
all  had  pledged  obedience.  The  unseemly  spectacle  was  presented 
of  a  Church  deriving  its  means  of  support  from  the  State,  and  yet 
not  merely  breaking  the  laws  systematically, — the  laws  which  they 
knew  to  exist  when  they  entered  the  Church, — ^but  attempting  to 
punish  those  who  remained  faithful  to  those  laws.  Their  own  pro- 
jects were  only  gradually  developed.  Down  till  near  the  Disrup- 
tion many  of  them  would  have  shrunk  from  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  law  of  patronage ;  and  yet  they  had  no  charity  for  those 
of  slower  comprehension  or  greater  caution,  who  saw  in  the  law 
of  patronage,  properly  regulated,  nothing  unreasonable,  nothing 
opposed  to  the  real  liberties  of  the  people,  while  it  was  a  fair  advan- 
tage to  the  landowners,  who  practically,  our  Endish  friends  will 
please  to  observe,  are  the  founders  of  the  parish  churches,  and  the 
payers  of  the  clergy,  and  who  saw  in  its  abolition,  were  that  at  all 
possible,  the  erection  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which,  while 
flattering  the  people,  and  professing  to  give  them  some  authority, 
in  reality  made  them  slaves,  and  retained  the  chief  power,  and  m 
both  ways  strent^thened  its  evil  sway.  The  party  of  the  seces- 
sionists would  never  listen  to  reason.  They  were  driven  on  by  the 
tide  of  impetuous  feeling  till  they  reached  the  vortex :  hence  they 
have  little  argument  on  their  side.  To  the  more  sober  among  them, 
the  high-sounding  phrases  they  once  indulged  in  now  appear  to 
point  to  very  trivial  matters.  They  look  back  on  the  past,  and 
wonder  what  it  was  they  seceded  for.    Had  the  battle  to  be  fought 
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ovor  again,  it  woiild  end  in  a  different  reiolt.  They  see  pUialy 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  really  free ;  that  any  ^rteT«now 
they  had  to  complain  of  have  been  removed*  or  are  in  oovzse 
of  sedrees ;  that  the  Church  which  they  hoped  to  overthrow  is  pros- 
perous in  spite  of  them,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  sooial  perse- 
ctttioa  to  which  the^  subject^  so  far  as  they  are  able,  boui  the 
ministers  and  the  laity  of  that  Church.  Tbey  see  plainly  thai,  in 
seeking  to  escape  from  their  reasonable  obligations  as  eitucens  and 
as  ohurchmen,  tney  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  hands  of  eoele- 
siastical  rulers,  the  genuine  followers  of  Calvio,  who  cannot  toknte 
ttee  thought,  or  indeed  any  divergence  from  their  own  stand-point ; 
that  further,  while  in  the  Church  settiilg  the  law  at  defiance,  the 
party  they  belong  to  are,  when  out  of  the  Establishment,  m^lriny 

E Intensions,  as  in  the  Cardross  case,  opposed  to  law,  divine  and 
uman ;  they  recognise  also  that  the  x>oor  and  the  middle  daaaes  of 
the  Free  Church  are  stinted  and  hampered  by  the  heajry  pecuniarr 
obligations  imposed  upon  them;  that  *'  pure  religion**  is considsced, 
not  as  embracmg  the  claims  of  a  common  humanity,  but  in  re^poad* 
ing  to  tiie  cry,  "  Give !  give ! "  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  aad,  in 
fine,  they  observe  the  startling  fact  that,  since  the  disruptioB,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  churches  and  of  priests,  mocali^  in 
Scotiand  has  steadily  declined. 

An  answer  has  been  given  to  our  opponents  from  the  old  Ghoidi 
view.  We  submit  that  that  view  is  a  correct  one. .  We  submit,  aa 
Br.  Wilson  lays  it  down  in  his  excellent  essay  ("Essays  mad 
Seviews**),  that  patronage  is  a  trust,  and  that,  when  properly  rs^* 
lated.  it  is  a  fair  element  in  the  connection  between  the  Church  mnd 
the  State.  Another  reply  has  been  ffiven  from  a  more  democnitic 
Tiew,  Tta.,  that  of  our  coadjutor  "  Savd."  But  the  effect  of  botli  is 
compietely  to  demolish  the  case  of  the  secessionists.  They  broke 
the  law.  They  persecuted  those  who  would  obey  the  law.  £v«n 
now,  out  of  the  Establishment,  they  arrogate  claims  which  would 
make  all  law  abortive  except  Uie  sentences  of  ecclesiastical  ooforts, 
from  whidi  a  harsh  and  narrow  theology  has  banished  any  senti- 
ments generous  or  humane.  It  is  easy,  as  our  antagonists  in  this 
debate  do,  to  draw  exaggerated  pictures  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
intrusion  of  ministers.  They  forget  that  these  were  but  rare  exo^ 
tioBs.  They  forget  that  the  peonle  were  urged  on  by  those  who 
should  have  known  better,  and  who  encouraged  them  in  exercisisg 
powers  which  they  had  not  to  give  them,  and  who  disdained  to  use 
^e  maohinery  against  intrusion  which  the  Church  possessed,  and 
which  the  law  recognized. 

It  is  easy  for  them  to  draw  an  exaggerated  picture  of  alleged  inter- 
ference by  the  civil  courts  with  the  ecclesiastical ;  but  the  answer 
is  an  obvious  one,  namely,  that  all  this  was  brought  on  by  the  seces- 
sionists themselves.  Thfy  were  themselves  the  authors  of  ths 
whole  confusion.  They  broke  the  law ;  they  attempted  to  punish 
those  who  obeyed  the  law.  The  civil  courts  could  not  but  interfere. 
Thece  was  no  other  redress.    They  did  so  at  the  instance  of  parties 
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flff^ered,  and  in  order  to  proteot  porelj  oiril  rigliU.  The  kuRB 
i^ch  bound  the  secessionists,  which  were  those  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  of  the  land,  were»  as  we  have  said,  not  unreasonable.  Ajotd, 
At  all  events,  they  never  tried  a  purely  legal  agitation.  Will  our 
readers  believe  that  they  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  uLtimato 
decision  of  the  legislature  P  Will  our  readers  oelieve  that  if  they 
Lad  any  real  cause  of  complaint,  the  legislature  would  not  have 
redressed  it  P  The  Tories  were  then  dominant ;  and  they  had  a 
natural  wish  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  Church.  The  Liberals  were 
naturally  anxious  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people.  Before  the 
State  could  five  them  what  tLey  wanted,  they  were  called  on  to 
rescind,  which  they  might  have  done  under  protest,  and  which  they 
could  have  done  with  a  good  grace,  seeing  that  the  law  courts  had 
ultimately  decided  against  them  the  illegal  enactments  they  had 
made  at  their  own  hands..  That  the  legislature  should  give  them 
all  they  demanded,  and  yet  allow  them  to  exclude  the  Strathbogie 
ministers  from  their  rights  aa  minieters  of  the  church,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  rendered  obedience  to  the  law,  and  refused 
to  break  their  solemn  oaths  under  the  terrors  of  a  faction,  was  too 
monstroas  to  be  thought  of;  yet  this  was  what  was  insisted  on. 
Seoause  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  punish  farther  their  unoffend- 
ing victims,  they  must  become  martyrs  themselves !  Such  martyrs ! 
'Such  a  noble  band  of  heroes !  They  have  placed  a  church  and  a 
school  in  ahnost  every  parish ;  but  they  have  done  so  cloae  beside 
the  church  and  the  school  of  the  Establishment,  wherever  that  could 
be  done.  Martyrs !  The  money  that  should  be  left  to  educate  and 
elevate  the  poor,  is  used  to  feed  priests  and  build  churchea.  Mar- 
tyrs !  Does  a  candidate  at  an  election  whisper  that  the  endowment 
to  Maynooth  is  fair  and  reasonable  while  an  Established  Church 
efzists,  ne  soon  finds  the  votes  turn  against  him,  although  he  were 
the  ablest  statesman  of  his  .time ;  forgetful  that  they  themselves 
have  crushed  Scotland  beneath  a  despotism  akin  to  Koman  Catho- 
licism, but  only  not  so  dignified  or  so  humane.  They  prevail  in  the 
Town  Council  of  this  city.  That  body  used  to  elect  the  FrofeascHrB 
to  our  University ;  but  he  had  no  chance,  though  of  world-wide  re- 
putation— ^and  wno  has  a  greater  name  than  Agassiz  P — unless  he  was 
one  of  their  own  set.  It  will  not  do,  to  escape  from  the  inevitable 
issue  of  this  controversy,  to  pretend  that  English  readers  are  inca- 
pable of  understanding  its  different  bearings.  They  would  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  how  there  should  be  a  secession  on  grounds  so 
untenable  and  so  dangerous,  were  they  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Papacy.  In  fine,  it  will  not  do  to  drag  the  voluntary 
controyersy  into  the  question  at  issue,  as  is  done  by  A.  G-.  A. 
That  is  quite  irrelevant.  The  secessionists  cannot  tmink  him  for 
pleading  their  cause  upon  grounds  which  thej  eiitirely  repudiate. 
They  are  now  voluntaries  only  by  compulsion,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression.  They  look  with  contempt  on  the  yoluntaries. 
Their  friend  A.  G.  A.,  who  comes  to  their  assistance,  is  as  much  a 
real  antagonist  as  if  born  under  the  shade  of  moderatism,  and  taught 
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to  believe  that  charity  had  anything  to  do  with  religion.  He  gires, 
perhaps,  to  the  fonds  of  the  l/nited  Pre8b3rterian  Church,  but  not  to 
we  sustentation  fund ;  he  is  a  Catholic  of  the  Greek  Charch,  but 
not  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  that  is  able  to  defend  itself.  Hit 
Church,  too,  has  no  Cardross  case  in  hand.  His  Church  makes  no 
pretensions  to  the  exclusiye  spiritual  superintendence  of  a  parish. 
He  must  be  careful  not  to  enter  Free  Cnurch  ground :  he  is  but  a 
voluntary :  his  Church  is  not  a  Free  Church.  But  ask  the  poor 
schoolmaster  of  that  Church  if  he  thinks  it  free ;  ask  the  poor  pea* 
sant,  whose  hard-won  wa^es  are  taken  for  "  the  benefit  or  clergy/' 
in  what  sense  his  Church  is  free P  Let  not  our  friend  be  mistaken; 
the  Index  Expuraatoriu9  in  which  our  article  is  found  will  also 
contain  his.  If  the  Free  Church  had  sufficient  power,  ours  mi^t 
be  a  slight  punishment,  but  his  an  auio^da-fi. 
Edinburgh,  T.  U. 


politics. 

ABE  THE  POLES  JUSTIFIED  IN  ENDEAVOUBING  TO 
BJEGAIN  THEIB  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE? 

AFFIBHATIYB  A&TICLE.— II. 

Afteb  what  has  been  written  upon  this  subject,  the  repetition  of 
facts  relative  to  the  partition  of  Poland  may  appear  superfluous; 
but  as  the  thread  of  tne  arguments  hangs  in  a  great  measure  from 
this  point,  the  advancement  of  a  few  of  the  partictdars  may  be 
fonnd  of  advantage. 

Weakened  by  internal  disunion,  this  once  powerful  country,  to 
whose  arms  Europe  more  than  once  owed  her  safety,  was  chosen  as 
the  prey  of  three  mighty  neighbours.  The  nation  was  engaged  in 
the  election  of  a  king,  as  the  Saxon  line,  which  had  occupied  the 
throne  during  several  successive  reigns,  had  become  extinct. 
Bussia  took  upon  herself  the  superintendence  of  this  election  ;  and 
Catharine,  by  the  advance  of  10,000  Bussians  upon  Warsaw,  an 
equal  number  of  Prussians  being  on  the  frontier,  placed  one  of  her 
favourites,  Stanilaus  Poniatowski,  upon  the  throne.  This  inter- 
vention of  foreign  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country 
proved  its  great  misfortune,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
independent  action ;  from  this  time  the  Bussian  army  was  always 
either  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  countr3%  ready  at  any  moment  to 
occupy  it.  A  religious  difference  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  this. 
Bussia  took  the  dissentients  under  her  protection,  and  Poland 
had  to  submit  to  more  indignities  than  a  conquered  nation.  Hie 
first  partition  of  Poland  soon  followed,  said  to  have  been  planned 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  to  prevent  the  unequal  aggrandiaement  of 
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and  wu  quite  in  keeping  with  the  times,  when  the  power 
of  a  state  was  caloalated  only  by  the  number  of  its  square  mues  or 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  governments  were  constantly  on  the  look  out 
for  some  new  acquisition,  by  which  to  increase  the  proportions  of 
their  territories. 

The  abolition  of  alterations  made  in  the  constitution  through  the 
influence  of  Bussia — ^the  Diet  haying,  amidst  great  excitement, 
▼oted  the  change  of  the  monarchy  from  an  elective  to  an  hereditary 
one,  as  the  former  left  them  open  to  the  schemes  and  machinations 
of  foreign  governments — furmshed  the  grounds  for  a  second  parti- 
tion, wmoh  was  marked  by  some  of  the  most  disgusting  compulsory 
measures.  The  General  Assembly,  such  as  the  King  had  been 
able  to  convene,  was  surrounded  by  troops,  cannon  were  placed  so  as 
to  command  the  hall ;  the  Bussian  general  then  demanded  the  con- 
firmation of  his  sovereign's  right  to  that  portion  of  territory  which  he 
thought  good  to  claim ;  the  senators  acceded,  hoping  at  least  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  with  Prussia;  but  what  was  tueir  astonishment 
to  find  that  no  concessions  were  to  be  obtained  from  that  power» 
but  if  possible,  still  more  stringent  measures  were  adopted  to  enforce 
compliance.  All  such  members  as  were  known  to  oe  detennined 
patriots  were  removed ;  still  the  debate  lasted  for  hours,  without 
either  the  deputies  giving  way,  or  the  retirement  of  the  troops ;  and 
although  the  partition  was  at  length  confirmed,  the  manner  of  its 
execution  was  strongly  protested  against. 

Insurrection  was  now  imminent ;  and  soon,  after  a  short  period 
of  ferment,  one  outbreak  succeeded  another  with  startling  rapidity. 
Warsaw  set  the  example  by  expelling,  after  a  bloody  contest,  tne 
Russians  who  were  within  the  city,  ^uzciusko,  however,  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  nation  looked  for  salvation  in  the  hour  of  daneer. 
He,  at  the  head  of  ill-armed  troops,  gained  several  advantages ;  out 
in  an  encounter  with  the  army  of  one  of  the  Bussian  generals,  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  a  colonel  caused  him  the  loss  of  the  battle. 
Kuzciusko  was  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  This  was  a  most 
unhappy  event  for  his  countrymen ;  for  they,  left  without  a  leader, 
were  overthrown  on  every  side.  At  the  capital,  the  principal 
suburb,  Praga,  was  stormed  by  the  enemy ;  the  carnage  was  feartal, 
about  10,000  perishing.  Finally,  Warsaw  itself  capitolated,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  was  soon  completed.  Prussia  had,  during 
the  whole  campaign,  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace.  Austria  haa 
taken  no  part  in  tne  contest.  Yet  both  shared  in  the  satisfEustion 
of  dividing  the  spoil. 

Such  an  outrage  on  the  part  of  three  States,  who  had  just  been 
m>te8ting  against  the  scenes  enacted  in  Paris  under  the  Beign  of 
Terror,  would,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  have  justified  the 
yictima  in  attempting  to  regain  their  lost  inheritance ;  but  if,  amidst 
the  general  wreck,  the  privileges  of  the  people  had  remained  invio- 
late, or  their  public  institutions  been  retained,  the  prosperity  and 
consequent  content  of  the  nation  might  have  been  in  a  great  degrep 
•eoured;  but  when  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men  are  so  ruth- 
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lenfy  triunpled  tipon,  and  treaties  wo  thtimelesBlj  brokeBt  it  eizeiteir 
no  wonder  that  the  pnblio  spirit  sbould  ronse  itself  to  shake  oif 
the  fetters  fixed  by  a  band  to  whom  leniency  is  unknown. 

In  the  *form  of  goyemment  imposed  upon  the  Poles  there  is 
nothing  truly  constitutional ;  and  although  Alexander  gaye  them 
the  semblance  of  a  constitution  in  1816,  the  despotic  mode  of 
eanying  it  out  awakened  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction;  yarkma 
deman£i  for  changes  were  made,  bvlSh  as  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  code,  greater  attention  to  the  church  and  education,  and 
the  enoonra^ement  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation ; 
all  this  proymg  that  the  people  possessed  those  qualifications  neees* 
aarj  for  mtellectual  and  commercial  adyancement,  and  consequently 
for  sdf-goyemment. 

History  shows  that  the  nation  was  disable  of  prospering  as  wh 
independent  kingdom,  although,  when  reform  became  neeeanrf, 
anarchy  resulted ;  and  when  the  Diet,  by  the  abolition  of  tibe  detri- 
mental elements  in  the  old  constitution,  sought  to  bring  an  improre* 
ment  about,  they  ran  counter  to  the  policy  of  their  enemies,  who 
asserted  their  determination  to  maintain  the  former  order  of  things^ 
and  then  the  second  partition  was  the  result. 

Polish  independence  is  desirable  on  the  ground  that  the 
of  different  countries  hare  widely  different  positions,  and  pi 
more  than  one  nation  under  the  rule  of  an  absolute  monardn  ^ 
to  retard  their  progress.  '*  We  haye  examples  enough  of  this  in  the 
present  day,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  too  conunon  a  mistake  of  such  rulers 
to  belierre  that  the  same  measures  will  be  always  equall^r  accepti^le 
to  aU  their  subjects.  In  the  present  instance,  in  particular,  such 
haBuoinations  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  from  the  extreme  contra* 
dietkm  of  tiie  groundwork  of  the  two  forms  of  goyemment ;  the  one^ 
bailed  on  the  patriarchal  system,  teaches  yeneration  of  the  supremo 
head,  as  the  representatiye  of  Deity ;  the  other  accords  to  the  muB 
ft  right  to  participate  with  the  indiridual  in  his  rule.  In  the  former 
caae,  eyery  innoyation  introduced  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
mistrust,  as  aiming  at  curtailing  the  priyileges  of  some  class  or 
other ;  and  although  the  same  results  would  have  been  worked  oot 
by^e  people  themselyes  in  due  course,  yet  emanating  uncalled  and 
inopportunely  from  the  monarch  alone,  they  prove  distasteful  to 
the  people. 

**  Delta,**  who  appears  to  ihxak  that  he  can  admit  the  injustice  of 
the  aet  of  dismemberment,  and  still  stand  firm  upon  hn  ground,  draws 
the  force  of  his  argument  from  a  simile.  He  justifies  the  man  who, 
oyennatehed  by  three  powerfol  robbers,  abandons  his  goods,  whidii 
he  hopes  he  may  at  some  future  period  replace,  for  the  sake  of  Ins 
lifo;  mit  if  these  robbers  think  good  so  to  maltreat  and  maim  thw 
vietim  as  to  destroy  all  proRpect  of  restitution,  or  so  prolong  the 
term  of  his  snffering  as  to  render  restitution  useless,  would  not  the 
man  be  justified  in  resisting  to  the  last,  and  calling  for  help  firon 
othen,  espeoially  if  there  were  a  probability  of  his  obtaining  Hf 
liis  ease  of  Pohmd  at  the  present  momenfc  is  yery  similar.   8h»  hm 
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bMn  robbed,  and  insieftd  of  attempting  to  regain  her  property  at 
once,  she  is  told,  by  waiting  and  increasing  in  numbers,  to  mwo 
iMrself  a  match  for  her  adversary ;  bnt  it  should  be  remembered 
thii  that  adrersary  is  increasing  too,  and  seeking  day  by  day  to' 
vender  her  prey  more  secure.  The  nobles  are  to  create  an  eflsctiTe 
middle  class,  give  their  serfs  freedom,  but  no  indemnity  is  ofTered' 
them  for  their  sacrifices ;  and  if  remonstrance  or  diversity  of  opinion 
with  the  government  be  expressed  by  a  Pole  in  his  own  country, 
Modlin  or  the  grave  is  his  reward.  To  create  a  middle  class,  and 
tfana  gradually  slide  off  the  yoke,  would  at  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
jgrees  require  ages,  and  the  nation  which  once  led  the  van  woula  be 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  most  tardy  State  in  Europe. 

Eor  the  attainment  of  freedom  a  universal  sense  of  patriotism  is 
indeed  necessary :  neither  is  this  wanting  in  Poland ;  and  its  ally, 
hatred  of  the  common  foe,  pervades  all  classes,  from  the  Boble  to 
the  peasant.  We  know  not  the  extent  to  which  the  present  ferment 
in  tne  neighbouring  States  may  spread.  Austria,  if  the  words  of 
Italy's  minister  may  be  relied  upon,  will  have  stifficient  work  for 
botii  hands ;  from  Kussia  rumours  of  insurrectionary  moTements 
are  continually  wafted  to  our  shores ;  and  that  unerring  barometer, 
her  money  market,  is  most  depressed.  Prussia  is  the  only  neigh- 
bearing  nation  that  is  free;  but,  as  "  Delta"  traly  observes,  '^reviMu- 
tionary  movements  are  eminently  contagious  in  modem  times." 
The  predominating  idea  is  reform ;  we  have  seen  miracles  done  in 
Italy,  and  why  not  elsewhere?  A  successful  campaign  in  Poland, 
in  unison  with  one  in  Hungary,  followed  by  the  interventioB  of  the 
^Btagtiah  and  French  governments,  would  complete  the  work  com* 
menced  by  the  treaty  of  1815. 

We  think  we  have  shown,  that  the  dismemberment  of  thisimhappy 
country  was  unjust;  that  its  subsequent  administration  has  been 
oharacterized  by  oppression ;  that  its  reconstruction  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  is  desirable ;  that  its  people  are  capable  of  self- 
gervemment:  therefore,  their  attempts  to  enjoy  this  privilege 
cannot  be  condemned  as  destitute  of  any  prospect  of  success,  and 
they  acre,  in  our  opinion,  quite  justifiable.  Ausbbt. 

KEOATITE  AETICLB. — II. 

Tkb  Poles  have  doubtless  suffered  much  sinee  the  eonqneat  of 
their  oountry  and  its  partition  among  its  three  most  powerful 
Mghbonss.  The  principles  of  international  law,  and  the  want  of 
personal  interest,  prevented  other  nations  actively  interfering  in 
behalf  of  her  national  independence,  while  her  own  power  and 
reeonrees  were  insufficient  to  cope  successfully  with  three  such 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  foes.  She  became  a  subjugated  and 
oineinbered  State,  forming  respectively  parts  of  three  distinet 
oBnirea,  subject  to  stranj^e  and  varving  laws,  calculated  to  annihilate 
all  ner  national  peculiarities.  Half  a  century  has  d<me  ita  woric  of 
woaiying  oppression  in  right  full  earnest,  and  the  nation  ia  now 
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powerless,  without  resources,  witliont  energy,  downstricken,  hope- 
less, and  friendless. 

Ail  this  is  suBoeptible  of  easy  explanation,  and  is  such  as  may  be 
Hlways  expected  in  the  history  of  nations  under  similar  ejrenmstancea 
to  those  in  which  Poland  was  placed  previous  to  her  subjugation* 
and  into  which  the  conquering  nations  were  forced  by  the  acquisition 
they  had  made. 

l!t  is  not  for  us  to  justify  the  acts  which  have  contributed  to  tfaa 
present  condition  of  Poland.  We  have  to  consider  the  adviaability 
of  her  now  attempting  to  regain  her  independence,  and,  in  doin^  so, 
can  only  look  to  the  past  as,  in  the  ordinary  estimation  of  politicuma, 
contributing  to  or  accelerating  her  present  mournful  condition. 

Poland,  as  an  elective  monarchy,  rested  not  on  the  broad  basis 
of  the  people, — neither  on  their  principles  nor  in  their  affections. 
Two  classes  only  existed  amon^  the  Poles,  the  noble  and  the  serfl 
The  former  possessed  all  political  power  and  all  social  right ;  the 
latter  was  a  mere  chattel  at  his  disposal,  but  perhaps  not  more  so 
than  their  elective  monarch,  for  the  king  of  Poland  was  chosen  by 
the  nobles  from  among  their  own  number,  and  he  who  obtained  tiid 
highest  •price  was  the  object  of  their  choice.  Whether  the  bribe 
was  paid  by  a  foreign  potentate,  or  by  the  friends  of  the  elected 
king,  he  was  equally  a  toy  or  bauble  in  the  hands  of  his  purchasers. 
The  contentions  for  the  monarchy  caused  anarchy  and  rebellion  at 
home,  and  embroiled  the  nation  with  neighbouring  States,  who, 

Serhaps,  had  received  some  wrong  during  the  election,  or  had  been 
isappointed  by  its  result.  Under  this  complication  of  evils,  three 
great  neighbour  States,  being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  contiffoous 
parts  of  their  own  States,  or  pretending  they  saw  and  feared  that 
danger,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  partition  among  themselves 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  design  was  executed.  The  people, 
of  that  uonappy  country,  being  divided  among  themselves  at  nome, 
and  without  friends  abroad,  became  an  easy  conquest  to  the 
oppressor,  and  henceforth  they  were  treated  as  vanquished  foes, 
and  completely  enslaved. 

Poland  has  been  acquired  and  held  by  force  of  arms ;  it  has 
therefore  been  governed  as  a  conquered  country.  She  has  felt 
this,  and  attempted  many  struggles  for  freedom.  How  utterly 
futile  those  efforts  have  been  we  need  not  recall  to  the  readers 
memory.  The  black  page  of  history  on  which  they  are  written  is 
so  impressive  as  to  have  secured  the  attention  of  every  student  of 

;  history  by  the  horrid  exhibition  of  misery  and  oppression  it  has 
revealed  to  the  civilized  world. 

By  the  laws  of  nations  it  appears  to  be  the  dominant  principle 
that  facts  as  they  stand  in  the  history  of  nations  are  to  be  con- 

.  sidered  as  rights  not  to  be  disturbed.  Itussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
considered  themselves  jeopardized  by  the  anarchy  consequent  upon 
the  elective  monarchy  of  Poland.  It  was  to  them  matter  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  conquest  of  that  country.    They  attemiited  it»  and 

t succeeded;  hence  the  dismemberment  became  un  fait  aocom^Uy 
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and,  as  such,  gave  to  those  nations  a  right  of  possession  recognized 
hj  all  other  goreniments.  Since  this  recognition,  they  have  main- 
tained their  right,  so  acquired,  by  adhering  to  the  laws  of  nations 
ivith  tme  Machiavellian  policy.  They  have  sought  to  destroy  and 
annihilate  every  power,  principle,  or  person  who  was  in  the  least 
degree  likely  to  .disturb  the  status  guo  of  their  conquest.  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  these  disciples  of 
Machiavelli  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  for  the 
spectacle  of  down-trodden  and  oppressed  Poland  has  drawn  largely 
upon  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  In  the  midst  of  Europe  she 
lies,  her  name  erased  from  its  geography,  her  place  among  the 
States  of  Christendom  a  blank,  her  nationality  a  byword  and  a 
icoff,  her  resources  abstracted  by  the  oppressor,  her  patriots  in 
exile  or  suffering  a  felon's  doom,  ner  neck  under  the  iron  hoof  of 
despotism,  her  feet  in  fetters ;  a  cloud  of  woe  covers  her  like  a 
funeral  pall,  and  despair  paralyzes  all  the  forces  of  her  nature. 
How,  then,  can  she  oe  ''justified  in  endeavouriDg  to  regain  her 
national  independence  "  ?  Would  it  not  be  martyrdom  to  attempt 
it  P  Or  rather,  would  it  not  assume  the  character  of  suicide  to 
expose  herself  to  the  destruction  which  must  necessarily  fall  upon 
her  should  she  now  endeavour  to  regain  her  nationality  P  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  the  order  of  nature  a  peculiar  state  or  condition  of 
the  social  body  or  commonwealth  may  need  a  purification  by  trial 
and  suffering,  to  prepare  it  for  future  greatness,  in  some  way 
analogous  to  that  treatment  of  the  body  physical,  which  prostrates 
all  the  physical  powers  in  order  to  drive  out  the  disease,  and 
prepare  it  for  healthy  life  P  If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  friends  of 
J?oland,  not,  by  prematurely  endeavouring  to  regain  its  nationality, 
utterly  to  destroy  it,  but,  by  a  thorough  education  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  habits  of  law,  order,  eood  government,  the  subjugation 
of  the  feelings,  the  exaltation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  highest  moral  character,  establish  her  future  on  a 
basis  so  sure  and  sound,  that  coming  ages  shall  admire  her  beauty, 
poets  sing  of  her  glories  and  her  grandeur,  while  the  faithful  his- 
torian traces  her  mournful  pathway  through  the  troubles  of  the  past. 

We  would  not  that  the  reader  should  think  us  advocates  for 
Kussian  despotism,  Austrian  treachery,  or  Prussian  indifference. 
We  condemn  most  heartily  all  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Poland  by 
her  guilty  neighbours.  We  eaually  condemn  those  unwise  friends 
who  wish  her  to  shed  her  best  olood  in  a  useless  struggle  for  that 
which*  under  existing  circumstances,  is  utterly  impossible  of  success. 
We,  as  real  friends  of  Poland,  advise  individual  personal  improve- 
ment to  every  lover  of  his  fatherland — improvement  in  heart,  mind, 
body,  and  wealth.  We  entreat  them  to  became  personally  holier, 
wiser,  healthier,  and  wealthier  lovers  of  their  mother  country. 
Then,  in  the  good  time  coming  for  all  holy,  earnest  workers,  a 
happy  future  of  glorious  independenoe  is  m  store  for  poor,  un- 
fortunate Poland. ' 

QnowJUlds.  DiVAH  M0BSI8. 
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"ESSAYS  AJSTD  REVIEWS." 

Ths  attentton  which  this  work  has  excited,  arises  as  nnidi  fiosi 
the  antagonism  awakened  hy  an  article  in  the  Weeiwnmster  Bmiem, 
as  from  the  abilitjr  of  the  authors,  or  the  character  of  their  speen- 
lations.  The  article  now  referred  to  is  singularly  nnfkir  sad 
ezsffgerated,  and  is  in  its  tone  rery  offensive.  It  is  muoh  nearer 
to  the  ribald  style  of  the  infidelity  of  former  days,  than  the  milder 
negations  of  a  I^ewman  or  a  Bnnsen.  These  Essays  appear  to  ns 
to  contain  scarcely  anything  new,  and  to  be  undistinguished,  as  a 
whole,  by  any  great  research  or  erudition.  They  seemed  si  first 
to  have  fallen  almost  still-bom  from  the  press,  but  the  artiole  in 
the  Westminster  called  attention  to  them,  and  since  that  time  they 
haye  engaged  not  merely  the  attention  of  scholsrs  and  theologians, 
h«t  have  become  one  of  the  most  common  subjects  of  talk  or  vita* 
peration.  The  Essayists  contend  that  difficulties  on  the  subject 
of  religion  beset  not  only  those  who  profess  to  make  it  their  stndy 
but  eyen  the  labouring  classes  of  England,  who  are  to  a  hage 
extent  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  yet  see  no  attraction  nor  no 
answer  to  the  wants  of  their  nature  in  the  teachings  of  the  dis* 
SMiting  meeting-house.  But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  theae  Essays 
haye  afforded  idle  speculation  to  those  most  secularly  inclined, 
while  they  haye  created  a  bigoted  op])osition,  which  must  prove 
prejudicial  to  freedom  of  theological  inquiry,  and  increase  one  of  the 
worst  evils  of  our  time,  namely,  that  of  hypocrisy — ^men  preadbing 
what  they  do  not  believe.  Should  a  prosecution  be  instituted  against 
the  authors  of  these  Essays  P  We  tnink  not.  It  will  be  reooUeeted, 
that  the  Essayists  must  be  held  responsible  for  their  own  produc- 
tions  alone,  and  although  a  prosecution  might  be  snooessful  against 
one  or  other  of  them,  it  would  be  impossime  to  succeed  against  slL 
There  is,  for  example,  a  marked  difference,  not  merely  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  but  also  in  the  conclusions,  between  the  Essays  of  Dr. 
Wilson  and  Dr.  Temple :  even  were  success  probable,  it  conld  only 
be  obtained  after  a  large  amount  of  litigation  and  verbal  diK 
eossion  prejudicial  to  the  calm  investigation  of  truth.  It  is 
notorious  that  many  of  those  very  seriously  offposed  to  the  views 
of  the  Essayists  as  a  whole,  do  not,  in  one  particular  or  maoihert 
believe  the  Thirty  •nine  Articles  in  the  sense  in  which  these  were 
eemposed ;  how  then  shall  they  join  in  prosecuting  those  who  have 
nerslv  gone  a  little  farther  thim  themselves  P  The  common  nolioo 
of  a  church,  is  a  set  of  persons  banded  together  for  reUffious  wosship, 
and  it  ms^  be  for  props  gandism,  who  have  exactly  the  same  tbeo» 
logical  opinions.  Hence  they  hold  themselves  aloof  from  those  of 
a  difieient  creed.    Hence  the  chief  importance  is  attached  to  the 
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trifling  points  on  which  Christians  difier  ratheir  than  the  great 
doctrines  on  which  they  agree.  Hence,  too,  a  standing  scandal  of 
disunion,  of  which  the  £oman  Catholic  takes  advantage,  as  he 
indeed  has  a  right.  He  points  to  a  chnrch  with  a  union,  it  may  be, 
to  a  large  extent  mechanical,  and  produced  at  the  expense  of 
intelligence,  but  also,  let  us  say,  free  from  all  those  developments  of 
which  the  "  Essays  and^Beviews  "  afford  an  example,  which,  whether 
we  are  reconcUed  to  it  or  not,  are,  so  far  as  regards  the  future,  the 
most  embarrassing  topics  of  discussion  among  Protestant  inquirers. 
Among  dissenters  we  Imow  very  few  sect»  bound  by  the  most 
genenu  points  of  agreement.  The  Church  of  England,  practicaDy 
at  least  adopting  the  attitude  of  a  compromise  between  opposite' 
parties,  has  long  embraced  a  variety  of  opinions.  There  are  those 
who  are  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  There  are 
the  Low  Churchmen,  who  go  to  Exeter  Hall  to  fulminate  against  the 
errors  of  Bomauism.  There  is  the  class  of  liberal  theologians,  of 
whom  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Bobinson  are  examples.  There  are  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Maurice,  a  very  illustrious  and  earnest  band.  It 
is  well  that  aU  this  should  be  so  in  a  National  Church.  Where  a 
Tost  body  of  cultivated  men  are  allowed  quietly  to  think  for  them* 
selves,  great  differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable,  and  it  is  well  that 
there  is  a  sphere  where  this  may  ^o  on  free  from  the  narrowness  of 
n  sect  and  the  sin  of  schism.  Thu  is  true  to  the  idea  of  a  National 
Clrareh  as  developed  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  in  the  excellent  essay 
of  Dr.  Wilson.  It  is  difficult,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Wilson 
says,  to  reconcile  this  with  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
bat  if  it  be  a  fact,  as  we  think  it  is,  that  it  can  be  reconciled,  we 
jBOMt  rejoice  in  it  as  favourable  to  religious  freedom.  We  earnestly 
trast,  therefore,  that  any  prosecution  will  fail,  and  we  are  convineed 
tlMit,  in  that  event,  the  interests  of  truth  will  not  suffer. 

As  already  observed,  the  Esssys  and  Beriews  differ  a  good  deal 
ftom  each  other,  although  there  is  undoubtedly  the  bond  of  a 
common  sympath]^!  embracing,  perhaps,  little  more  than  a  deshre 
for  a  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
friends  of  Dr.  Temple  repudiate  the  conclusions  drawn  from  hie 
Sssay.  A  teacher  m  one  of  the  first  seminaries  in  England,  he 
looks  out  upon  the  world  as  a  great  schoolhouse.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  race  men  were  taught  by  rules ;  they  were  brought  up  under 
the  drill  of  Judaism.  At  a  farther  stage  they  must  have  an 
example,  both  moral  and  intellectual.  Cl^ist  answers  this  want. 
We  are  now  outgrowing  it.  We  need  no  longer  an  example.  We 
jxaust  read  the  law  of  God  written  in  our  own  hearts.  One  of  the 
Sesayists,  Dr.  Baden  Powell,  who  has  now,  we  trust,  gone  to 
xeeeive  a  brighter  revelation  than  can  dawn  upon  us  in  this  worlds 
expresBet  views  more  opposed  to  commonly  received  ideas  reffardinr 
Christianity  than  almost  any  of  his  co-essayists.  Passing  nis  lifo 
in  the  enlnvation  of  natural  science,  he  is  prepared  to  enlarge  se 
mueh  the  sphere  of  law,  as  to  strike  forcibly  at  the  preternatural 
eleBMBt  ia  the  Bible.    But  in  that  element  he  professes  to  believe* 
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There  ii  a  margin  left  for  faith,  lliere  is  a  mystery,  but  still  he 
believes — ^perhaps  Terr  much  as  the  more  enlightened  Catholic  does 
not  doubt  tiie  Seal  Irresence.  From  the  most  distant  arena  of 
science  he  comes  back  to  the  shrine  of  his  heart,  and  there  kneel- 
ing, like  a  repentant  child,  he  utters  the  prayer,  it  may  be  with  a 
BeiKering  tongue, — "Lord,  I  belieye;  help  mine  unllelief;"  and 
Mr.  Maurice  doubts  not  that  Dr.  Powell  is  sincere  in  the  resenra- 
tions  he  makes. 

There  is  much  in  these  Essays  which  we  think  unsound.  It 
might  be  fairly  suggested,  for  example,  to  Dr.  Temple,  whether 
our  Lord  be  merely  an  object  of  imitation.  Has  He  not  given  His 
doctrines,  which  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  Gt>d,  as  well  as  our 
own  character  and  destiny  P  We  are  sure  that  the  necessity  for 
that  Divine  Person  cannot  disappear  with  the  progress  of  civiliaation. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  cultivated  mind  can  do  without  Him.  We 
dispute  it.  All  are  partakers  of  the  trials  and  the  weaknesses  of  a 
common  humanity.  AH  require  the  grasp  of  an  Almighty  arm  to 
prevent  them  from  sinking  into  fatalism.  Groodness  would  be 
crushed  from  our  hearts  did  we  conceive  of  nothing  around  us  but 
eternal  forces.  The  blossom  of  our  joys  would  be  withered  by  the 
chill  blasts  of  selfishness,  and  fail  to  npen  into  the  golden  fruit  of 
benevolence.  The  blue  sky,  apart  from  Him,  has  no  voice  which 
speaks  peace  to  us.  The  murmur  of  many  waters  lulls  not  the  no- 
rest  of  conscience.  The  breath  of  flowers  cannot  win^  to  heaven 
our  feeble  aspirations.  We  want  a  king,  loyalty  to  whom  gathers 
up  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  life  into  symmetry  and  beauty. 
We  turn  from  all  the  pomp  of  nature  and  the  pride  of  philosophy 
and  listen  for  a  brother's  tones,  teaching  us  the  nobility  of  man,  the 
dignity  of  labour,  the  blessedness  of  self-sacrifice,  ana  pointing  us 
to  an  eternal  rest  in  Ood.  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  is,  however,  liable 
to  misconstruction,  and  our  condemnation  should  not  be  indiscrimi- 
nate. He  refers  to  instruction  as  p^ven  to  our  race  by  a  living  God. 
This  is  of  the  essence  of  real  religion.  This  idea  might  have  led 
him  to  recognize  faith  in  a  divine  teacher  as  a  permanent  reali^  to 
mankind ;  but  he  falls  short  of  that  conclusion.  Judaism,  in  teach- 
ing monotheism,  fulfils  its  purpose,  and  is  exhausted.  Its  only 
object  is  to  tell  us  that  God  is  One ;  that  we  ought  not  to  worship 
many  gods.  What  room  is  there  left  for  a  Christianity,  worthy  of 
the  name,  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  history  and  a  system  wiui  a 
desi^  so  poor  P  We  might  expect  nothing  more  than  the  Chnst  of 
a  Priestlev,  lauded  by  the  eulogies  of  a  Eousseau. 

Notwitnstanding  the  tendencies  of  much  in  the  Essays  and 
^Reviews,  we  must  still  look  to  Clirist  as  alone  satisfying  our  wants 
and  aspirations.  We  can  look  to  Him  as  our  king ;  we  can  (td 
that  Ho  is  our  brother.  We  could  not  do  this  unless  He  were  the 
Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God.  We  could  not  do  so  unless  He 
were  the  Son  of  Ctod  in  a  sense  quite  different  from  the  rest  of  oar 
race — ^unless  He  were  God  incarnate.  We  must  believe  in  Htf 
great  sacrifice  reconciling  man  to  Godf  and  thus  God  to  man»  sad 
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alfordinfc  lu,  too,  an  example  of  self-Baerifioe.  He  is  repealed  to  tts 
in  something  wiser  than  the  pacfes  of  a  book,  however  precious ;  for  He 
is  revealed  in  the  minds  ana  we  hearts  of  His  followers.  We  must 
believe  in  His  miracles.  The  laws  of  nature  are  Gk>d'8  laws.  Thej 
are  not  index>endent  of  Him.  Miracles  were  performed  to  fulfil  a 
higher  than  a  merely  physical  law.  Comparatively  subordinate  as 
we  think  the  place  to  be  which  they  occupy,  we  believe  in  their 
credibility  simply  as  we  believe  in  the  moral  evidences  of  revelation. 
They  seem  to  us  naturally  to  harmonize  with  them.  To  consider 
them  impossible,  is  to  regard  GK>d  as  prevented  hv  an  iron  necessity 
&om  reaching,  in  order  to  renew,  the  affections  of  His  child.  They 
n«  also  Christ's  way  of  affording  us  an  example  of  benevolence. 
This  world's  wealth  was  shut  out  from  Him,  but  He  ^ave  for  the 
good  of  others  the  wealth  of  a  divine  power.  The^p'  show  us  what 
Christians  have  been  bat  slow  to  feel,  that  our  religion  consists  not 
merely  in  preaching,  or  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  but  in  doing 
good  to  all.  We  cannot  separate  from  them  the  pretematunS 
element.  Without  that  they  vanish,  and  Christ's  divine  example 
would  cease  to  be. 

We  must  protest  against  hasty  generalizations  from  the  book  in 
qroestion.  If,  for  example,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  legendary 
element  in  the  Scriptures,  are  we  forced  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
preternatural  machinerv  P  If  we  admit  a  g^at  part  of  what  Dr. 
^attison  savs,  as  to  the  mechanical  character  of  the  Clmstian 
evidences  of  the  last  century,  are  we  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  no  historical  basis  whatever  P  Because  the  most  various 
results  have  been  obtained  from  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  are 
we  to  despair  of  any  just  interpretation  at  all  P  Amidst  a  multi- 
tude of  systems,  each  Christian  has  sufficient  of  the  truth  to 
enlighten  and  console  him.  There  is  much,  however,  in  the  '*  Essays 
and  Beviews,"  at  which  we  should  reioice.  Are  many  Christians 
leas  slaves  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  tnan  before  P  Less  disposed 
to  rest  the  most  momentous  conclusions  on  isolated  texts  P  More 
disposed  to  grasp  its  general  principles  P  More  disposed  to  harmonize 
it  by  a  ^se  interpretation  with  the  dicta  of  conscience  P  We 
ahomd  rejoice  in  this.  Bolder  than  before  we  are,  but  still  reverent, 
and  even  with  the  freest  handling  of  religion  we  believe  Grod's 
truth  to  be  safe  in  the  judgment  of  His  child.  Should  we  not 
rejoice  at  seeing  that  His  government  is  not  arbitrary,  but  founded 
on  principles  of  equity  P  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  Him  procedure 
from  which  we  would  ourselves  shrink  P  that  no  room  is  thus  lefc 
for  the  sceptical  answer,  I  have  no  faith  in  a  love  which  is  for  me, 
but  not  for  another  P  We  should  rejoice  to  look  up  to  Grod  really 
as  a  Father  ;  to  feel  that  that  title,  as  applied  to  Him,  is  not  a  mere 
sound ;  to  feel  that  His  love  is  deeper  than  our  sins  and  sorrows, 
that  it  is  infinite  as  Hid  own  nature,  and  that  it  encompasses  in  its 
embrace  all  mankind.  We  cast  away,  perhaps,  the  hay  and  stubble 
of  Christian  evidence,  and  place  our  faith  on  foundations  that  are 
eternal. 
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Axnidst  the  ecmtroyersieB  of  our  time,  our  religioa  oui  bo  m- 
tained  solely  by  regarding  as  supremely  valuable  the  oommoa  iiriii- 
oiples  which  distiuffuish  tSi  ChriBtians,  and  which  ^iye  life  ajid  aope 
to  all.  It  is  mudi  the  same  worship  which  avises  from  Taiiow 
temples,  and  which  pleads  to  the  same  Father  with  common  wants 
and  aspirations  from  many  homes.  There  haye  been  equally  good 
men  in  all  sects,  Fenelon  was  a  Catholic,  Chalmers  was  a  Calrmist, 
Arnold  a  Lutheran,  Wesley  an  Armenian,  Channing  a  Unitarian. 
Let  us  engage  in  some  noble  enterprise  with  men  of  a  yariety  of 
opinion,  and  do  we  not  find  our  sectarian  self-conoeit  humhfedP 
In  the  presence  of  some  great  calamity,  how  completely  the  aeeta- 
rian  dinerences  of  a  family  disappear ;  and  oh,  is  there  not  a  eommon 
danger,and  a  death  in  life,  which  should  cement  a  common  union,  and 
breathe  a  common  aspiration  P  Woe  be  to  us  if  our  rdigion  oonsistB 
merely  in  our  points  of  controversy,  and  if  we  fail  praotioally  to 
realize  the  same  faith  amidst  a  variety  of  forms  ana  one  family 
of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

The  lessons  we  may  learn  from  the  subject  in  hand  are  mmeroui, 
and  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  others,  have  gathered  these  up 
in  a  series  of  tracts  in  course  of  publication.  Have  we  not,  minis- 
ters and  laymen,  been  laying  far  too  great  stress  on  queatioDS  of 
evidenced  have  we  not  exposed  ourselves  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Essayists  ?  Mere  questions  of  that  kind  will  not  give  spiritual  life  to 
us.  If  we  preach  or  act  out  the  gospel,  as  a  spirit  and  a  life,  the  faith 
will  come,  the  evidence  will  not  be  wanting.  In  Bne,  if  we  deairs 
a  strong  faith,  let  us  try  to  do  some  good  day  by  da;^  in  the  world. 
The  youngest  and  the  poorest  among  us  may  do  tlus.  Let  us  do 
so  from  the  highest  motives.  Then  we  shul  have  a  holy  trust 
which  scepticism  cannot  rob  us  of.  Let  us  be  beneyolent*  and  we 
shall  not  long  despair  of  God's  benevolence.  Let  us  exhibit  the 
spirit  of  our  Lord,  and  we  shall  know  that  He  and  His  religion  aie 
divine.  T.  U. 


Cbe  "gtbxtktx. 


Bevolution*  in  EnglUh  SiHory,  Bj  BoBBBT  YAV&nkH,  D.D. 
Vol.  II.,  Revolutiont  in  Behgion.  London:  Parker,  Son,  and 
Bourn.    1861.    16s. 

Many  of  the  cynical  critics,  whose  special  delight  it  is  to  ay 
"stuff  and  nonsense"  over  the  most  valuable  additions  to  that 
deathless  literature  which  has  long  been  the  glory  of  our  land, 
have,  with  characteristic  querulousnens,  attempted  to  dispute  one  or 
two  unimportant  facts  in  the  first  volume  of  this  great  work.  Dr. 
Yaughan  s  reply,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  is  at 
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onee  dignified  and  oomplete,  flnd  reminds  iu  ttrongly  of  the  lion 
•haking  the  dew-drops  frou  bis  mane ;  but  not  even  the  cayenne  of 
the  Saturday  Smew,  in  its  pitiful  notice  of  thia  Tolnme,  ventoret 
to  call  in  ouestion  the  philosophical  correctness  of  the  Doctor*! 
diviaion  of  tnis  important  subject  :— 

1.  Berolntiona  in  Baoe. 

2.  Bevolutions  in  Eeligion. 

3.  BcToltttions  in  Government. 

4.  KeTolutions  in  Social  Power. 

The  first  of  these  we  noticed  on  its  appearance ;  and  the  second 
(thanks  to  the  untiring  industry  of  its  author)  now  inrifces  cor 
attention.  We  shall  attempt  only  a  sketch  or  description  of  tiie 
book,  and  by  no  means  an  analysis  of  the  subiect.  The  firat 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  during  Wobey'a 
administration,  is  the  key-stone  to  the  English  Berolution  in 
zeligUHi;  in  fact,  the  era  of  which  this  work,  in  its  opening 
chapter,  treats,  is  confessedly  the  most  important  and  erentful  in 
the  whole  series  of  English  history.  It  owes  its  transcendent 
interest,  not  to  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
but  to  the  general  state  of  Europe,  and  to  the  tram  of  memorable 
eircamstances  into  which  he  waa  insensibly  led  by  the  scheming 
and  many-sided  Wolsey. 

The  brilliant,  though  too  daring  career  oi  this  ruler  of  j^rincea 
and  arbitrator  of  Europe,  is  sketched  with  firmness  and  impajs 
tiality,  and  the  influence  he  exerted  over  Henry  faithfully  por- 
trayed. Although,  perhaps,  the  events  of  this  reign  are  better 
known  than  those  of  almost  any  other  reign,  yet  it  is  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  that  we  listen  to  a  further  recapitulation  from  the  reteran 
WBLtborf  whoae  "  object  in  writing  it  is  to  supply  a  want  felt  in  his 
youth,"  and  whose  wish  it  is,  *'that  no  ottier  book  should  be 
needed  to  enable  the  reader  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  the 
present  work  is  written." 

The  second  chapter  consists  of  an  able  and  much-needed  risumi 
of  a  difficult  subject — "iEeform,  before  the  Eeformation  Parlia* 
ment  ;*'  and  shows  how  "  the  natural  progress  of  learning,  intel* 
Hgenoe,  and  wealth  in  England,  and  the  success  of  the  reformed 
doctrine  upon  the  Continent,  contributed,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  to  brmg  the  mind  of  many  in  this  country  under  the  inflamoe 
of  Protestant  thought." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  progress  was  exceedingly 
gradual,  because  it  is  only  by  slow  processes  that  any  great  revo- 
wtion  was  efiected.  *'  Men  learn  to  do  by  degrees  what  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  do  at  once."  The  fall  of  Wolsey  from 
power  was  the  removal  of  the  grand  stay  to  an  enormous  system 
of  abases,  both  in  Church  and  State.  His  mancBuvring  with  foreign 
powers,  truckling  to  the  popes,  and  prevailing  upon  Henry  to  rule 
without  a  Parliament,  had  well-nigh  brought  us  mto  trouble ;  but, 
happily,  the  king's  extremity  is  the  people's  opportunity,  and 
fienry»  ever  prudent  enough  to  oonceae  in  time,  abandoned  the 
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tatiyes  of  a  people  whose  power  of  endurance  was  rapidLj 
approaching  a  ranishing  point,  met  to  oongratnlate  each  othor 
upon  the  £eedom  from  ecclesiastical  domination  which  the  fall  of 
W olsey  inaugurated.  The  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  which, 
in  some  important  particulars,  may  be  compared  to  a  Parliament 
convened  a  centuiy  later,  are  detailed  with  a  patience  quite  exem- 
plary, and  with  a  minuteness  which  none  but  an  honesf  worker  in 
the  historic  field  would  display. 

The  temper,  constitution,  and  doings  of  the  Beformation  Parlia* 
ment  next  receives  careful  consideration,  from  which  it  appears  that 
during  its  seven  years'  session  its  attention  was  largely  directed  to 
such  measures  as  affected  the  position  of  the  English  clergy,  and 
the  relation  of  England  to  the  Papal  See.  The  spiritual  oonits 
were  duly  reformed ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  was  restrained 
and  narrowed ;  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Houses  of  Gonvoca* 
tion  was  brought  to  an  end,--in  itself  an  important  and  long-needed 
measure ; — the  papal  power  itself  was  graauaUy  defied,  until  shut 
out  from  all  authority  on  English  ground,  and  from  all  access 
to  English  wealth ;  it  was  at  length  openly  disowned ;  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  declared  to  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  bishop,  all  persons 
being  required  to  submit  to  the  Crown  of  England  as  supreme 
over  aU  persons  and  causes,  civil  or  ecclesiasti(»l,  on  pain  of  in- 
curring tne  penalties  of  treason. 

Throughout  the  entire  narrative  the  domestic  life  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  interwoven,  and  its  tragic  details  graphically  rendered,  gvmf  a 
completeness  to  the  history  which  is  not  attained  in  any  ecclesiastical 
compilation  of  the  kind. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cause  of  the  Beformation  was 
proceeding  thus  satisfactorily,  yet  Henry' bad  not  severed  himself 
entirely  ^m  the  Bomish  Church.  In  1536  the  two  Houses  of 
Convocation  met,  and  were  presented  by  Henry  with  a  document 
which  he  had  prepared,  witn  the  assistance  of  his  divines,  under 
the  title  of  a  "  Book  of  Articles,"  which  every  clergyman  was  bound 
to  read  and  expound  to  his  parishioners.  The  next  year,  Heniy 
having  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  the  north,  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  the  great  abbeys  and  monasteries ;  but,  to  justify  tiiis  act 
of  spoliation  to  the  English  people,  the  Government  exposed  the 
immoralities,  and  especially  the  superstition  and  fraud,  connected 
with  monasticism.  The '  progress  of  the  Beformation  is  carefully 
recorded,  and  we  learn  that  the  free  circulation  of  the  Eoglisn 
Bible,  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  breathing,  as  it 
does,  so  much  scriptural  feeling,  tended  to  set  the  mind  and 
utterance  of  the  nation  at  liberty,  so  that  every  man  took  a  ready, 
and  often  intelligent,  part  in  tne  national  struggle  for  religious 
liberty. 

The  chapter  following  consists  of  a  general  review  of  Ensland 
under  the  first  Beformation,  and  is  of  an  eminently  practical  and 
varied   character;    showing  how  the  king  comes  m  the  place 
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of  the  feudal  chief  in  military  affairs,  with  the  new  motirea 
engendered  thereby  to  new  oombinationa  for  different  national 
pnrpoaea.  Henry's  continental  alliances,  and  the  broils  eDsning 
therefrom,  also  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  various 
irregularities  of  the  king,  and  the  timely  interference  of  the  "  faithful' 
Commons;"  the  relative  state  of  law  and  crime;  the  progress 
of  architecture,  learning,  and  the  fine  arts;  of  agriculture  and 
the  social  sciences,  supply,  respectively,  valuable  material  for  a 
chapter  of  much  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Eeformation  under  Edward  YI. 
is  next  proceeded  with,  and  displays  the  same  satisfactory  diligence 
and  ability.  Dr.  Yaughan,  though  emphatically  a  J?rotestant, 
ifl  hj  no  means  a  polemic^  and  his  estimate  of  the  various  sects  and 

Sarties  that  have  m  turn  aided  in  turning  the  country  upside  down, 
oes  not  partake  of  that  amount  of  bilious  invective,  or  rabid  par- 
tisanship, which  so  commonly  deface  party  histories. 

We  commend  Dr.  Yaughan's  work  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
thoughtful  everywhere,  earnestly  hoping  that  he  may  be  spared  to 
complete  the  great  project  he  has  undertaken.  Satisned  that 
he  will  place  the  historic  student  under  no  small  obligation,  and 
earn  for  mmself, — we  do  not  sav  win, — an  honourable  position  among 
the  English  classics  of  the  19tn  century. 

2%e  Spurioui  Sihie*  qf  Sceptical  Philosophy :  a  Critique  on  Mr, 
Moiyoake's  **  Logic  of  Life,**  By  Jambs  Clabk.  London : 
Henry  James  Tresidder. 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet  on  a  large  subject,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
perusal  of  those  wnose  thoughts  are  being  directed  to  such  topics. 

Traetefor  Priests.and  People.  No.  1.  Beligio  Laici.  By  Thomas 
HuoHBS,  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  &c.  Cam- 
bridge and  London :  Macmillan  and  Co.   1861.   f  p.  39.    Price  Is. 

Thb  earnest  words  of  an  earnest  man  generally  merit  and  obtain 
attention.  It  is  thus  with  the  contents  of  the  tractate  now  before 
US;  for  although  it  consists  merely  of  some  thirty-nine  pi^es, 
it  contains  many  weighty  thoughts  upon  that  great  religious 
controversv  whick  is  now  engrossing  so  much  of  public  attention. 
Some  of  the  writer's  sentiments  we  could  not  endorse,  but  the 
evident  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  Hughes  states  his 
opinions,  claim  for  him  a  thoughtful  and  impartial  hearing. 

Theological  Teacts  fob  thb  Times: — The  World  at  School;  or, 
Educatum  and  Development,  Third  Edition.  Price  3d.  The 
Supernatural  in  Christianity ;  or,  the  Bible  a  Divine  Mevelation, 
Price  3d.    London :  Henry  James  Tresidder. 

This  series  of  tracts,  of  which  the  first  two  are  before  us,  is 
designed,  in  the  words  of  the  publisher,  "  for  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines of  orthodox  Christianity.  The  first  seven  will  have  to  do 
specially  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  "  Essays  and  Beviews  ;*' 
and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  therefore  obtain  a  wide  circulatioo. 

1861.  K 


2%tf  PkatnMn  and  Speaks*  Ouii^.  Bf  Tflotf A«  SltiTtf .  thiid 
Editicto.  London:  Longmans.  lArtrpool*.  HoweM.  le.- 
A  WdBK  of  this  kind  hftfi  often  been  inquired  for  by  the  members 
4t  mutual  improvement  societies,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  one  now  before  us,  as  it  contains  much 
reliable  information,  conveyed  in  a  very  inteUigible  style. 


OEIGINAL  tOETBYi 

EASTH'S  TfelNITt-ftEAUTT,  LOVE,  AND  LlBEfttir. 

Qbkat  deeds  are  heralded  by  noble  thonghto, 
Am  Bummer  b/  the  prophet  songs  of  spring. 
Msn^s  strength  can  only  grapple  with  the  seen, 
Bat  *tis  his  yirtae  to  grow  wise  hf  faith; 
To  pietee  the  doud  that  teilfi  the  nnreveid^; 
And  tanlt  the  night  that  btrs  dead  m^steties. 
Tet  knowledge  falters,  and  even  faith  grows  dini. 
But  lo7e  believes  all,  and  belief  is  heaven. 

Look  np,  and,  lo!  embraoing  heart  to  heart, 

Historic  tmth  and  pare  poetic  thonght 

Coarse  down  the  halls  of  Time,  inseparable; 

Fair  PoeSy  encircling  Truth's  pale  brow 

tV'ith  spirit-flowers,  immortal  as  the  stars* 

Jlemorials  of  the  hero -hearted  past 

Weave  robes  of  inspiration  to  cnchanfc 

The  sober  diilness  of  all  present  things. 

Yesterday  breathes  her  soul  into  to-day, 

And  earth  grows  rich.     Death  minister*  to  iifb. 

And  grief  to  joy,  and  to  sorrow  gladness,— 

The  crown  W  thorns  first,  then  the  cap  of  life* 

All  present  good  comes  not  from  present  toil: 

Ottr  heart-wrong  tears,  like  dew-drops  bom  of  night, 

Prepare  the  heavenly  morn. 

Men  aggregate 
As  individoal,  endare  alike 
The  secret  gnawings  of  some  vital  caroi 
Or  hide  the  gerrtis  of  noble  heroism. 
The  fftne  may  be  a  whited  sepalchrc, 
Or  the  pare  habitation  of  a  god. 
DovsQ  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul's  being; 
We  know  things  only  by  their  visibles. 

In  man's  heart-world,  .chief  of  the  fallen  »f  ara, 
That  yet  in  life's  night  seek  to  borrow  heaven's  light, 
Lie  heaven's  sweet  smiles  and  hell'e  hypocrisies, 
GoD*8  sersph  LoVR  and  Satan's  Moodhound  HA¥fi. 


If  ihti  Tirarpt,  ilM  jnj  of  life  is  hmU 

If  thatf  then  beauty  bovcn  ererjwbere. 

And  libertj  unrttls^  and  life  ia  peacew 

ThoB  man  and  bb  world  each  other  inflatnce: 

Great  deeds  impresa  their  Ukeocaa  on  his  soul. 

And  mould  it  to  their  form  for  good  or  ill; 

So  he  maj  more  a  nation, — that  nation 

More  the  world:  ao  indiTidbal  woe  wins 

UniTeiwd  BTrnpAlhy,  or  geniaa 

SofailiUAtiog  aaddeiilj  ma^  ceiiiiMiid 

The  nnmcaaiirad  hoimfct  of  a  wooderiog  irarld. 

A  people'a  aorreir  ta  a  peet*8  ipritf ; 

The  atorm  that  banda  the  oak  hiigbta  Iha  B^ 

The  tyrannj  of  earth  is  earth's  aelf-cnne, 

Tile  edrae  of  man  on  man;  deeplj  engroeaed 

In  gorj  capitals  on  al!  the  past 

We  read  its  story:  a  yoath  hate-fostered, 

A  emmin^  manhood,  a  proad  totrertng'  age. 

Bat  the  past,  like  the  present,  seeks  with  vain  desli* 

To  paint  the  b'osAom  and  conceal  the  worm, 

To  hide  comptbn  beceatb  moanda  of  flowenk 

And  Etil  holding  yet  her  hounds  in  leasb^ 

We  need  to  gmpple  with  the  living  foe 

Bather  than  moralize  upon  the  dead: 

Let  the  dead  past  bur;  its  dead. 

BBAUTT. 

Thraned  en  het^ra  s  dome,  arrayed  in  ahadewlese  light 

8lla  Befloty,  angek-wingcd,  aad  eeraph-eyed : 

Her  foeptre  love,  her  empire  liberty, 

Her  ehiefest  oare  poor  earth.    Stnleaa  serapha 

With  nmie  on  their  win^s  caress  her  brow, 

And  at  her  feet  ait  the  bbadows  of  the  past. 

With  Time,  roan*d  foe,  bnt  her  most  willing  slare. 

And  erery  element  obeys  her  smile: 

Here  a  hnge  mountain  to  be  boared  with  snows, 

There  a  new  grave  to  be  embossed  with  flowers; 

How  a  fair  Islet  to  be  clad  in  green, 

A  cathedral  mln  solemnized  with  shade, 

A  rippling  river  ribbed  with  goliien  sand. 

Or  a  gloomy  ravine  to  be  crowned  with  cloads; 

Star-spangled  draperies  for  sable  night, 

Dew- wreaths  of  diamonda  for  the  cj78tal  morn. 

And  girths  of  sunbeams  for  the  loins  of  day) 

And  sleep-inviting  shade  for  evening. 

For  man  she  plncks  heaven's  fMreat,  sweetest  fioirers: 
Wreathed  memories  of  early  ianoceoce; 
The  appreciative  l<ive  of  all  God's  works; 
C<mtentment,  whether  skies  may  glow  or  lower; 
Thoughts  noble,  and  aspirings  above  earth; 
Bemembrances  of  faces  f^ono  to  heaven 
(We  have  that  mneh  of  heaven  here  on  earth), 
And  Toioefal  visiooi  of  TBS  pobsiblb; 
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StoriflB  of  stnifrgles  for  the  right — of  d«ep 
, neart-yramings  afVer  Kbertj  and  troth; 
And  an  innate  Ioto  for  all  that  lovelj  is, 
Whether  in  dmth  or  life,  or  joy  or  sorrow; 
Kinship  with  Beanty's  self,  power  to  discern 
The  pencilUngs  of  lore  in  all  that  u. 

Ambrosial  breathings  perfomed  all  the  skies 

As  Beauty's  son -smile  woke  the  heart  of  Love. 

Mosic  as  sweft  as  Hope's  dream  thrilled  through  fife: 

Shade- haunted  valleys,  sparkling  founts  and  rills, 

Blanched  Alpine  summits,  fairy-winged  winds, 

And  soft  Eolian  zephyrs  hymned  her  praise, 

A  perfect  song,  by  perfect  harmonists. 

The  soul  of  each  quick  thought  was  caught  to  heaveo, 

Earth  grasiiing  but  the  inexpressive  woi^^ 

As  souls  of  men  are  never  known  on  earth, 

But  in  the  courts  of  God.    Fur  the  soul's  true  thctught 

Unveils  its  perfect  harmony  but  in  heaven: 

The  mantle  falls  to  earth,  the  prophet  soars. 

Carnation  blushes  suffused  earth  and  air 
As  nature's  million  voices  sang  sphete-songs; 
The  eddying  circle  of  one  strain  came  borne 
To  men  by  that  most  gentle  angel,  Echo:— 


Beauty,  fair  empress  of  Nature, 

Mitred  in  shsidowless  liglit; 

Couched  on  the  wings  of  the  morning; 

Qirded  with  starry  delight: 

To  thee  we  sing, 

To  thee  we  bring 

Voices  from  out  of  the  night. 

Beauty,  Love's  own  sweetest  sister, 

Artist  whose  ravishing  skill 
With  eloquent  pencil  adorneth 
Meadow  and  ravine  and  hill:* 
To  thee  we  lead, 
From  the  flowery  mead, 
The  voice  of  the  murmuring  rill. 


Beauty,  soul-genius  of  music, 

Bathing  with  rosea  the  hours, 
Whispering  away  all  our  sadness, 
Theme  of  aU  harmony's  powers: 
To  thee  we  guide. 
From  the  mountain  side, 
The  sonnets  of  grateful  flowers. 

Beauty,  companion  of  seraphs, 

Guardian  of  man  and  his  earth. 

Weeping  with  him  in  his  sorrows, 

Joying  with  him  in  his  mirth : 

Thee  we  caress, 

Thee  our  souls  bless, 

Thou  sister  of  sorrowing  earth. 


Awhile  the  voices  ceased,  and  then  again 
Spoke  Individually : — 

The  rippline  stream,  with  pearly  voice, 
Singing  "  Rejnioe,  rejoice,  njoice!" 
In  soft,  low  strains  of  music  choice, 
Said,  Earth  is  the  home  of  Beauty. 

The  lofty  sky,  her  forehead  clear 
Beflected  in  a  dewy  tear. 
That  glistened  on  a  violet  near. 
Responded,  Heaven  is  Beauty. 
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The  forest  trew,  with  foliage  bright. 
Looked  up  from  ont  the  waning  night, 
And,  laaghbg  load  with  merrj  might, 
Said,  Strength  and  age  are  Beaaty. 

The  mist  that  crowned  the  moontain's  brow, 
The  golden  cload  that  sunward  flew. 
And  the  evanescing  morning  dew, 
Sighed,  Parity  is  Beauty. 

And  then  the  hum  of  the  happy  throng 
Burst  forth  in  a  still  more  happy  song, 
And  the  welkin  echoed  loud  and  long 
With  the  Toice  of  the  sons  of  Beauty. 

There's  Beauty  "  ihey  sang,  "  in  the  forest  glade^ 
When  mantled  o*er  with  a  oooling  shade, 
And  sporting  where  the  flowers  are  laid, 
Spsrkles  a  glittering  fountain. 

There's  Beauty  in  the  changing  sky. 
When  fleecy  clouds  across  it  fly, 
And  crimson  peaks  of  glory  lie 
Upon  yon  giant  mountain. 

"  There's  Beauty  in  the  calm  serene 
That  reils  the  mom  in  silver  sheen, 
As  though  a  stonn  had  never  been 
Since  earth  in  chaos  slumbered. 

'*.Thare  Beauty  in  the  sea,  when  stems 

Uproose  ten  thousand  giant  forms, 
-  yfha,  dad  in  terror  and  alarms, 

Hirror  heaven's  worlds  nunumbered. 

**  There's  Beauty  in  the  moonlit  earth. 
When  hushed  to  peace  is  Day's  mad  mirth. 
And  galaxies  of  stars  come  forth. 
To  gem  the  hours  with  splendour. 

There's  Beauty  in  the  darkest  night. 
For  then  the  mighty  cease  from  might. 
And  Earth's  wrong'd  children  dream  of  Bight,— 
And  dreams  oft  deeds  engender." 

The  song  was  hushed,  the  music  stilled, 
Whilst  iMilmy  incense  nature  filled, 
And  seraphs,  with  soft  sweetness,  trilled—' 
God  is  the  soul  of  Beauty. 

BBAUTT  AND  LOTS. 
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Love  sits  laughing  all  the  day, 
Laughing,  laughing,  merrily  laughing; 
Making  life  one  holiday. 
Laughing,  merrily  laughing. 

Love  can  work,  and  love  can  play. 
Singing,  sowing,  singing,  reaping; 
Deeds  oif  kindness  night  and  day 
Sowing,  singing,  reaping. 

Love  can  work,  but  love  can  wait, 
Watching  ever,  calmly  waiting; 


Never  yet  said  love  *<  too  late"— 
Watching^  working,  waiting. 

Love  makes  life  a  royal  thing. 
Loyal  deed,  aod  purpose  holy. 
Heaven  and  earth's  own,Ssedding-rittg,- 
Love  is  high  and  lowly. 

Love  sits  laughing  sll  the  day, 
Working,  waiting,  singing,  laughing, 
Making  life  one  month  of  May, 
Laughing,  merrily  laughing. 
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Witliout  Lo7e,  "BeMutj  !b  ineloqneat 
As  Thought  to  Deed,  so  Lore  to  the  Lotelj  omet 
la  nun  be  boond,  that,  aim  and  end  alike, 
Their  ofikpring  maj  be  Libeitj. 

Beaatf, 
Coopled  with  Life,  iodnceth  Love — elae  hoir 
Coald  we  our  fellow- man  renpect,  lus  brow 
Cain-marked,  if,  in  bis  half-saved,  half-lost  icml, 
We  saw  not  starry  reaches  of  deep  Lore 
Almost  divine,  and  always  beantiful? 
No  charm  of  morals  or  of  Btreoji[th 
Could  ever  thus  take  captive  Charitj. 
In  the  souVe  depths,  wheiv  live»  the  still  amatl  ^ca, 
Beaut/ and  Love  are  ever.    Their  VMOii 
Echo  through  all  human  hearta.    *Tia  too  Imt, 
Surrounded  with  high  walls  of  pride  and  Ibar, 
It  maj  be  shrunk  to  meiigre  akeletona, 
Yet  Gk)d  s  own  finger  wcoto  their  namea  in  us. 
And  here  they  must  hold  away,  apite  of  ouaelvea. 

The  Beauty  of  earth  is  passive,  ruled  by  Death; 
The  Beauty  of  the  soul  knows  only  Life.     * 

To  day  the  destroying  ani^el  is  abroad; 

Lightning  the  herald  of  his  thunder- tread; 

His  breath  the  whirlwind  and  the  tem( 

Electric  fires,  quivering  in  arrowy  sleet, 

Flash  from  his  fucions  ejea.    Heana  Tsila  bar  fue 

From  the  dastmction  that  daapoila  a  wwid, 

Whilst  Death  runs  rioting  tlinmgh  nature's  iifis. 

Toll  me,  my  soul,  wakes  this  or  love  or  fear 
In  thee?     This  to  the  angelic  purities 
May  be  grand  routtic — ^a  great  God- made  psalm; 
But  to  me  'tis  terror  strongly  leagued  with  power. 
Be  still!    Death's  holidays  are  God'b  mysteries. 

Thus  earth's  bright  beauty  fades  in  one  ahert  hour. 
But  in  an  hour  rBvivea:  for,  aobi  from  tlia  East 
The  sunbeams  oome,  with  Beauty  in  their  amikii^ 
And,  silvering  all  the  shadows,  call  pale  flowers 
Out  of  dark  crannies,  where  dc«d  leavw  had  iauiu 

One  day  a  storm  af  sorrow  wreeVd  inj  heart; 
Fate's  thunderbolt  shivered  to  dost  my  Joy; 
The  pillar  on  which  my  soul  haa  leaaeid  ia  gione^ 
And  I  am  desolate. 

'    And  were  it  moi 
That  earthly  Love  holds  firm  affinity 
With  Love  and  Beauty  in  hoav«n,  I,  toQ,miut  die: 
But  storms  thai  ravage  also  purify. 
In  my  blind  love  I  saw  not  Love's  pure  home: 
,  One  link  the  lees  now  chains  my  aoul  to  earth, 

One  friend  the  more  I  number  now  in  heaTen. 


Lore  locHfitfini  jmmoiflf  ^W  4h9  talijIM 

Of  hiwB«B  WM,  uf  ctitfg^  W  .•offir!^ 

With  0A(m4  «o0g.  «Qd  dovtr  with  bWy  j«7, 

The  aoal  tb»t  Uateue  to  h«r  iiH9«tr«L^. 

As  sumin«r  sani  awake  the  tranced  flov^i^i 

Embalming  earth  with  rich  perfomer^, 

60  heftvealy  I^ove  breathes  Beautj  on  the  fonl, 

And  robea  the  ain-staioed  thinf^  in  God'a  ovji  aioile. 

Mercj,  forfnveneaa,  bounty,  all  .combined, 

Led  on  bj  invitation, — this  is  Lotci. 

6ofToir«  nnvttemMx  prefoaBd,ao  deep 
That  Hope's  bright  ray  aeaiee  «ildd  ita  wtw  t^ ; 
Fear,  Sin'*  fivt-borp,  hiding  the  heart  in  gloom, 
Dreading  to  hear  Qoi>*a  voice  de«oance  iu  m^ 
And  bli^t  its  paradiae. 

Dark-bcoved  Despair 

WhiaperinjT,  oor  hearts  to  break,  Cur^^  X^od  and  d^e, 

Bather  than  pray  and  live. 

All  these  retreat 

Before  Love's  still  small  voice,  as  flies  the  night 

Before  the  jewelled  mom. 

Fellow.love  from  man  to  his  bfothar  aivaer  man 
In  olden  time  the  saints  called  Chaiity,^ 
Faith  ^  JOope  than  it  letfs  nU|^y. 

Akd  never  more  shall  Doubt  nsurp 

The  vacant  chamber  of  our  Faith. 

For  Love,  thongh  weak  to  pierce  the  night,— 

60  short  the  range  jof  bnman  aigbt,«<^ 

Believea«ot  loss  in  the  hid  atar-iight. 

The  light  is  i4ere,  lAie  darkness  Aens, 

Is  the  true  love-song  of  Charity.  ! 

And  never  more  may  chill  Despair 

From  out  the  heart  take  living  Hope. 

For  Love,  though  weak  to  stem  Jtbe  tide 

Of  aims  that  fail,  and  itins  that  chide, 

Still  from  life's  tomb  tranced  hopes  wiH  guide. 

They  are  not  dead  but  sleeping,  i» 

The  Saviour-song  of  Chapty. 

And  never  more  shall  men  complain 
Of  death,  and  fate,  and  toil,  «nd  chance. 
For  aw  all  the  fruits  of  Mn 
The  dove-«yed  angel  Love  shail  win 
Subdoing  power--4hc»e  shades  bave  been 
Set  round  the  soul  to  enrich  «be  gem, 
Is  the  promi*e-«ong  of  Ckajhtt. 

B«AirTr,  LOW,  AJKD  XJ^BBTJ. 

Plaintive  and  low  is  the  cry  fit  eeith'a  <ipilUeiM, 
Weeping  and  wailifig,«nd  hendiiig  the  knp&i 
Wearing  tbo  yoke  and  yat  onni^g  lbb«  bwftlM^ 
Langui«hjipig  iaf^l/i  y#t  iaip  (0  ba  fns9. 
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Fooliih  and  Tain  is  the  017  of  tlie  people, 
Gating  and  drinking,  and  bending  the  knee; 
Tliej  who  for  idleneaa  barter  their  birthright 
Do  not  deeerre  eren  in  dreams  to  be  fiee. 

Valiant  and  leal  are  the  heroes  of  freedom, 
Man! J  and  true,  and  with  never  a  knee; 
Death  is  more  welcome  than  life  without  hoBoor, 
To  men  who  in  sonl  cannot  else  bat  he  firee. 

Plaintire  and  low  is  the  wail  of  earth's  millions, 
Weeping,  and  fainting,  and  bending  the  knee; 
Boose,  men  I  shake  off  the  entail  of  joor  laagnor, 
And  UVB  in  good  earnest,  or  die  to  be  free. 

Beauty  we  see  and  tonoh  and  know.    Lore  liTes 
In  every  palse  of  life.    Bat  at  the  shrine 
*  Of  Teil^  Liberty,  we  hambly  fall, 

And  weep  petitions  to  the  unknown  god. 

We  dream,  and  hope,  and  weep,  dream  on  and  die. 

With  iadle  hand  and  eager  brain  we  buld 
A  ghostly  fane,  the  mirsge  of  our  hope. 
Along  its  pillared  halls,  in  stately  pomp. 
The  virtues  tread.    There  many  altars  are. 
And  many  gods, — ^their  veetal,  Charity. 
There  Beauty  plays  the  slave,  and  Love  assumes 
The  hue  of  each  desire.    There,  holy  groand, 
No  tyrant  eye  can  frown,  nor  S0170W  cloud, 
And  no  distress  encroach  nor  fear  unnerve. 
And  this  fsir  fable  we  call  Liberty. 

The  aroma  of  immmeimUe  flowers 
Enchants  the  air.    Soul-soothing  hamoiiiea 
Wake  echoes  in  the  heart  so  very  sweet, 
So  marvellously  pure,  that  of  a  truth, 
Cherub  and  seraphim  are  camped  around. 
Such  music  of  soch  moments  makes  a  heaven. 
No  hurtling  hail  of  passion  ever  falls; 
No  revelry  disturbs  the  pious  ealm 
Of  the  Bonl*s  pleasaunce— 

Poverty's  |K)or  wan  cheek 
Is  lost,  even  to  memory.    The  fair  earth. 
Blooming  in  beauty  beneath,  sonny  skies, 
Loses  all  dreariness.    Untroubled  man 
Reflects  the  Deity,  as  a  sleeping  lake 
The  fall  orbed  moon— and  earth  is  claspt  with  love 
As  holy  heaven  with  stars.    The  cherubim 
That  guards  with  flaming  brand  the  tree  of  life 
Lays  down  his  sword,  and  placks  for  us  life's  fruit. 
The  soul  drinks  wisdom  from  the  font  of  truth; 
The  sigh  of  hopeless  woe,  the  endless  cry 
Of  injured  innocence,  the  mirthless  laugh 
Of  idiotcy,  the  blush  of  shame,  the  mssk 
Of  folly,  the  envenomed  sting  of  pride. 
Or  wealth,  or  power,  suspicion,  fear,  or  hate, 
Ts  scoQTged  to  hell,  and  Paradise 
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Liberty  pomes  not  on  a  perfumed  t^phjr. 

We  ebase  bobbles  that  bresk  to  nothingness; 

We  sbam  prophetio  sight,  and  incantate 

To  the  ooknown  God.    We  fume,  and  fret,  and  faint, 

Till  death  uplifts  the  Teil,  and  shows  tbb  tbutb. 

We  sow  a  shadow,  and  we  reap  despair. 

Tme  Liberty  is  near.    She  rests  her  wings 
On  the  dark  present  even  as  did  she 
On  all  the  dreary  past— waiting  for  Lore 
And  Beauty  to  possess  the  sonU  of  men, 
Ere  she  may  cxy  the  world's  great  jubilee. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  echo  of  her  lute 

Sigh  on  the  south  wind  over  a  nation*s  wrongs — 

When  peoples  writhe  beneath  the  foot  of  Hate, 

And  tremble  in  the  iron  grasp  of  Power, 

When  innocent  blood  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  cries, 

Then  universal  brotherhood  asserts 

Vitality.    Heart  throbs  for  heart — ^Love's  hand 

In  holy  wrath  the  sword  of  Justice  wields: 

Earth  is  convulsed,  and  tyranny  is  pierced, 

And  Freedom,  star  of  mom,  shines  through  the  mist. 

Ofives  may  never  wreathe  the  brow  of  crime. 

The  sun  shines,  it  is  true,  on  bad  and  good; 

But  thorns  will  not  bear  grapes,  nor  crimes  content. 

The  applause  of  hypocrites  may  well  beguile 

Oppression  into  belief  that  wrong  is  right 

But  to-daj's  deeds  will  be  wdghed  on  the  morrow, 

And  Justice  shall  teach  men  to  execrate 

The  tyrant's  sword  or  tongue,  though  gilded  both. 

And  earth  shall  never  more  Oonvnlse 

With  Hate's  volcanic  fires; 
But  Love  shall  bloom  o'er  all  the  dearth, 
And  Beauty  quioken  into  birth, 

Whilst  tyranny  expires. 

Brother!    If  thou  wonld'st  live  in  pnrity, 
Such  as  God  loves,  and  devils  writhe  to  see; 
If  thou  in  this  vain  show  wouldst  be  a  mak. 
But  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  seek. 
Strive,  struggle,  and  piously  pray  for  Love*^ 
Love  in  thy  thought,  thy  woid,  thy  soul,  thy  life- 
Love  angelic,  sincere,  like  truth  cloudless; 
Ohari table,  unselfish,  innocent. 
Forgiving,  unsuspicious,  true,  and  firm — 
Then  shalt  tbou  see  with  Love's  eye  all  God's  works, 
And  own  that  they  are  very  good.    Beauty 
Will  be  thy  willing  handmaid.    Liberty 
Thy  guest,  and  Love  thy  guide  to  heaven.  F.  G. 
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OUGHT  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THIS  COUVTtLY  TO  RECOGNIZE 
THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY  Oy  AKEEXOA  T 


AFFIBHATIYK. 

Tlie  Southern  Confederaey  of 
America  in  an  established  faot ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  however  much 
the  sympathies  of  the  Government 
may  be  with  the  Federal  Government 
of  North  America,  thej  cannot,  in 
justice  to  the  enormous  interests  of 
England  in  the  cotton  trade,  do  other- 
wise tlian  recognize  it.  The  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment,— that,  indeed,  for  nfhich  all 
Governments  were  instituted, — is  to 
take  measures  for  securing  the  wel- 
&re  of  those  over  whom  it  rules. 
The  second,  I  apprehend,  is  to  ad- 
vance the  civilization  and  happiness 
of  the  world  in  jo^neral.  Ana,  pro- 
viding these  duties  can  be  advanced 
simultaneously,  the  course  of  a  Go* 
veroment  is  clear.  But  when  these 
clash,  as  they  are  held  by  many  to 
do  in  the  present  case,  and  which  I 
am  far  from  denying,  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  Ciovemment  is  to  .take 
that  course  which  will  best  tend  to 
the  welfare  of  its  paople,  and  dis- 
charge the  second  duty;  but,  of 
course,  only  so  far  as  it  interferes 
with  the  due  performance  of  the 
first.  Therefore,  as  we  derive  our 
principal  supply  of  cotton  from 
South  America,  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  Confederacy  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  the  Government  ought 
to  recognize  it. — W.  H.  R. 

Our  Government  recognueed  the 
tisurper  of  France,  and  why  should 
it  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  South 
American  imitator,  who  evidently 
thinks  that  ''half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,*'  and  that,  as  he  can- 
not "preside  over  the  United  States, 
it  is  Detter  that  they  should  be  dLs- 
imited,  than  that   he  should  not 


rale.  Davis  is  as  Wfong  as  NaxM>- 
leoB,  ftmd  ougiit  t9  get  no  good  en- 
oouxvgement  I  canaot  see  how  iire 
can  refuse  to  aet  ii|»on  our  own 
preccdeuts  rc^rding  Presidents^ 
and  cry,  "All  nul  ?"  to  thesncoess- 
fuL  If  our  recognition  of  Imperial 
France  was  rights  our  ackuowied^- 
ment  of  confederated  villany  xn 
Soutili  America  for  the  permaniia* 
tion  of  slavery  cannot  oe  wron^. 
De  facto  is  not  always  de  jure;  bnt 
we  recognize  de  faelo  government 
elsewhere,  w'hy  not  across  the  At- 
lantic f — DOMIXOO. 

If  we  j$dmxt  the  -|K>licy  of  per- 
mitting nanoBs  to  choose  their  own 
government,  it  is  iin|K»sible  to  ob- 
ject to  the  doings  of  the  Soutli 
American  Confeduacy .  '^^'^7  ^^^ 
sebelled  and  seceded.  The  States^ 
as  a  whole,  did  that  before,  and 
were,  and  have  been,  recognized. 
The  States  are  getting  a  trial  of  their 
own  eacami^,  and  are  finding  pupils 
apt  to  'learn  the  lesson  they  tau^t. 
We  must  either  recognize  the 
federated  States^  or  change  and 
'seveTM  our  Ibreign  policy.  Of 
course,  we  .cannot  do  the  latter,  and 
What  is  left  for  an  outlet  f  Recog- 
nition.— ^H.  H.  H. 

Belligerent  -powers  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, wnatevertheir  national 
basis,  so  long  as  they  are  bdUi- 
gerents.  If  tkej  get  worsted,  re- 
cognition ceases,  and  they  are  ab- 
sorbed into,*or  by,  the  conqnering 
nationality.  We  cannot  reframfiroffl 
acknowledging  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy on  any  settled  principles 
of  policy.  War  levdls  rights  and 
wrongs  alike,  and  worships  one  god 
only, —Success. — ^Theobeil 

The  Z>i:s-united  States  of  America 
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pen  tat  teoedMra  fiwi  tlM  Brili^flii 
«Dt|iii«,  tad  if  tke  mctfaer  eoimtiy 
iia  ikbt  ia  recogninng  their  ia- 
depiaenec,  why  thoiild  ahe  not 
Mt  the  aame  towanla  those  win 
hvn  geoecM  from  the  seeedenf-* 
A,C. 

Itiewiftton  in*^  Palmerstomaii 
«odB  of  foliey  that  each  people  haa  a 
ri^  todetenDiae  vho  riiall  go^eni 
H.  The  Soothera  CenMeraey  of 
AflMiiea  haa  made  ita  choioe;  we 
hare  ao  option  bat  to  Tecogaiae 
that  fliotef^  and  to  aet  aoooi^inglj. 
Tka  fpriaoiple  awy  he  wheleaoaie  or 
afinholeaone  ;  bat  it  is  apriadple, 
and  it  haa  beenHitBlfiglblj«iio>aiioed. 
To  Toad  back  oar  owa  leaeoa  will 
aeier  4o.  To  wit^<dd  from  aay 
stake  the  kiadly  reciprocity  of  in- 
twoouiae  it  waa  joatified  to  expect 
ftem  OB  OB  oar  own  pablidy  ^ro- 
ehdaied  principies,  weald  be  wrong. 
As  we  hare  giToa  forth  the  state- 
meat  without  reaeryaition,  we  eaa- 
aet  legitimately  stait  a  Toeerratioa 
for  the  nonoe,  beeanse,  l>y  acddent, 
Ihe  Soathem  Ooafsdera^  is  fed  by 
the  blood  of  elavea.  17o  logic  can 
jostify  snch  \)endQct,  except  that 
of  tin  baUy  who  keeps  his  pro- 
nases  When  he  pleaaea,  and  knocks 
dewn  the  olnee^rs  to  his  fergettiag 
&em  when  be  likes.~TwnoH. 

The  logic  of  demooracy  is  never 
▼ery  forcible  per  $e.  It  is  only 
when  to  the  maay^headed  monster 
*'fitrdr  fgrma  mmMrtU*'  that  its 
reisoaing  becomes  iirefragable.  The 
Korthem  demoeraey  haa  a  habit  of 
THing  'Hall*'  speech,  and  is  en- 
dearonring  to  terrify  its  little  ooasin 
into  sabmission  by  ila  braggenr, — 
not  ita  bravery.  If  we  abstain  from 
teeognizing  the  Soathem  Coixfede' 
twy  we  aa  good  aa  acknowledge  the 
mo  of  iMravado,  and  make  oar 
pouey  depend,  not  apon  principles 
w  nMit,  Dot  npon  improprieties  of 
apseoi  and  aet.  To  snow  that  we 
are  grandly  impartial,  we  ought  to 
TecQgnise  M%  as  having  a  right  to 
tight  thnr  im.— Tmi. 


KSOATIVS. 

The  Southern  States  of  America,  in 
aeoeding  from  the  Union,  aasnmiqg 
«  hoatile  appearanecL  and  attack- 
ing the  acknowledgea  Government, 
'place  themselves  viitaally  in  the 
poeitioB  of  rabels  te  that  State  or 
Oevemment,  and  of  traitors  to  their 
coantry.  Now,  does  Hke  end  joatify 
the  means,  or  would  the  conaam- 
mation  of  Ifttmr  wiriiea  aofteieBthr 
repay  them  for  the  enormons  sacri- 
fioe  they  are  midcing  in  thus  atinine 
up  strife,  discord,  and  bloodshed 
amongst  themselves?  Certainly  not. 
fiaglioid  loves  freedom  and  jostioe, 
and  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  thetraitor, 
especially  of  one  who  would,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  brolAier's  freedom  and 
degradation,  pon^iaaefor  himself  the 
questionable  advantage  of  the  riave- 
owner.  England  can  have  no  83rm- 
patby  with  the  Southerners ',  neither 
can  ^e  acknowledge  them  in  t3ieir 
unjust  quarrel. — E.  H.  W. 

No ;  because  lAie  Oonlederacy  is  a 
conspiracy  of  rebels,  ft  is  easy  to 
make  this  clear.  Thou^  each  one 
of  the  United  States  is  mdependent 
in  matters  relating  to  its  inoividual 
capacity,  yet  all  collectively  form  a 
nation.  This  nation  possesses  a  con- 
atitution,  which  every  citiaen  is  to 
hold  inviolate.  Upon  the  election  cf 
President  Lincoln,  the  Southemen 
made  the  possibility  of  his  over- 
stepping ms  authority  a  pretence 
for  refusing  allegiance  to  the  chief 
magistrate.  He,  therefore,  has  not 
been  the  agrressor,  ^nrt  they.  Abra- 
ham linen's  'fealty  to  ^e  con- 
stitution being  ununpeadiable  — 
what  of  his  election?  It  waa 
thoroughly  in  order.  But  what  of 
the  constitution  itself  t  It  is  the 
most  popular  in  existence ;  mora 
broad  and  liberal  than  any  iHsaidae 
**  the  &irest  and  grandest  that  1^ 
world  has  ever  seen,  or  history 
named;*'  •    Of  what,  then,  bave  the 

•  Bev.  Dr.  WOfittteck,  m  a  speedh 
at  Cork  in  M07. 
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Southerners  to  complniii  ?  Simply 
nothinji^.  What  do  they  wantf 
To  nuuniain  and  extend  slavery. 
I  am  not  a  peace-at-any-price  man. 
I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  I  do  believe  that 
revolution  is  sometimes  righteous  ; 
but  that  it  may  be  so,  there  must 
be  a  righteous  cause.  Not  a 
shadow  of  one  exists  in  this  case. 
Unrighteous  revolution  is  necessa- 
rily  rebellion.  The  Southerners,  in 
their  present  hostile  attitude,  are 
rebels.  The  Confederacy  is  the 
budding  forth  of  a  traitorous  plot  to 
thwart,  and  ultimately  subvert,  a 
free  government;  to  dethrone  liberty 
and  install  tyranny.  Ought  the 
British  Government  to  sanction  this  f 
A  thousand  times,  No  ! — P.  D. 

Britain,  having  released  her  own 
slaves,  and  having  held  the  foremost 
place  in  all  the  world  as  the  anta- 
gonist of  the  slave  trade,  she  cannot 
contaminate  herself  by  any  connec- 
tion, or  be,  in  any  way,  part  in 
building  up  a  confederacy  whose 
chief  comer-stone  isslavery.  —Jesse. 

Success  constitutes  a  de  facto  go- 
vernment; pretence  does  not.  When 
success  has  gilded  the  ambition  of 
President  Davis,  and  set  her  signet- 
mark  upon  the  charter  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  then  we  may 
recognize  them  as  a  power ;  but  not 
till  then,  if  then  even,  ought  they 
to  have  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
of  coimteuance  from  free  and  chris- 
tian Britain. — Oem. 

The  Government  of  this  country 
ought  not  to  recognize  the  Southern 
Confederacy  of  America.  That 
confederacy  is  not  an  independent 
power,  but  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States.  Its  attempted  se- 
parationfrom  the  Union  is  in  defence 
of  a  bad  cause.  To  recognize  it  will 
encours^  both  it  and  the  bad  cause 
which  it  defends.  Let  England, 
whose  sons  nobly  abolished,  first 
the  slave  trade,  and  then  slavery  in 
her  colonies^  stand  aloof  from  the 
Confederacy,     and    endeavour    to 


irown  down  that  oursed  institatRnif 
slavery.  Surely,  eveiy  one  who  has 
a  real  Englishman's  heart  must  wiab 
to  see  the  hands  of  the  ConfedenM^ 
weakened  rather  than  strengthenfld. 
Could  the  slaves,  in  tlie  preaent 
crisis,  master  their  owners,  and 
effect'  their  liberty,  without  the 
destruction  of  life  or  property;  it 
would  be  a  glorious  fact.  Let  Eag^ 
land,  then,  do  nothing  to  prerent 
this  much-to-be-deaired  ooaamamm- 
tion.—S.  S. 

Bras  and  bluster  ought  not  to 
disturb  the  equanimitv  of  our  Go 
vemment.  We  have  had  little  or 
nothing  of  the  evidences  of  tnae 
greatness  in  the  Southern  States* 
except  it  be  the  true  greatness  of 
enormous  wrong  which,  in  the  &oe 
of  man  and  in  defiance  of  God,  they 
have  expressed  themselves  deter- 
mined to  commit.  Our  Govemmest 
cannot  surely  regard  itself  as  justi- 
fied in  conntenancinf^  the  rei^t  of 
the  Legrees  of  humamty,  and  reoofp- 
nizim^  the  blood-stained  banner  oC 
the  sUve-holding  and  slave-uphold- 
ing Confederation. — Ksph. 

It  has  been  the  pActice  of  tlua 
country  to  recognize  any  power  pos- 
sessing politiciu  independence^  and. 
claiming  distinct  nationality.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  the  laTouiite 
policy  of  this  country  to  abstsin 
from  interference  with  any  peofde 
engaged  in  organizing  their  own 
afiSirs,  and  from  aiding  and  abetting 
any  revolutionary  endeavours.  The 
United  States  have  hitherto  been 
reguded  as  one  bod^  pQlitic,  and 
there  has  been  no  pohti^  reoogni- 
tion  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
republic.  The  position  of  the 
people  of  the  South  is  at  present 
rebellious;  and  while  the  attitude 
of  the  North  and  South,  respactiTelyy 
is  belligerent,  and  especiaUv  in  the 
present  circumstances,  when  hitherto 
both  parties  have  only  been  pre- 
paring for  decisive  measures,  ana  no 
calm  and  distinct  utterance  has  been 
given  by  the  Southeui  people  of 
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their  wishes,  that  position  must 
contiDae  the  same.  For  this  coun- 
try, therefore,  to  recognise  the 
Southern  Confederacy  durincr  the 
pending  hostilities,  would  he  to 
espouse  its  cause,  and  would  thus 
be  contrary  to  our  ^iresent  political 
policy.  Moreover,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  good  principle,  and  the 
well  grounded  sympathies  of  the 
people,  inasmuch  as  we  would 
thereby  countenance  the  obnoxious 
spirit,  and  indirectly  approve  the 
ideas  and  institutions  peculiar  to 
the  South.— J.  MoF. 

Right  or  Might  we  must  recog- 
nize. The  Southern  Confederacy 
has  neither.  Why  should  Britain 
clutch  an  ulcer  to  her  bosom  I — 
R.  T.  G. 

The  present  position  of  the  parties 
in  the  States  is  simply  an  internal 
dissension  in  an  independent  coun- 
try. To  recognize  the  Southern 
States  would  Im  to  take  a  side  in  a 
citU  war.  Therefore,  till  the  States 
hare  come  to  a  settlement  among 
themselyes,  Britain  should  occupy 
her  former  position.  If  the  North- 
etn  States  recognize  the  Southern, 
the  way  is  clear  for  their  universal 
recognition.  Till  the  States  reach 
for  themselves  a  definite  result,  the 
British  Government  should  act  as  if 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  their  internal 
affairs.— W.  M. 

The  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
canse  of  God — these  British  diplo- 
macy is  alone  justified  in  seeking  to 
advance.  We  shall  not  dance  at 
the  marria^  of  Servility  with  Pride ; 
nor  clasp  m  friendship's  grasp  the 
devil's  state  bride. — Ego. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  all  nations 
in  the  general  principles  and  prac' 
tices  of  liberty,  and  discountenancing 
the  right  of  any  people  to  keep  in 
bondage,  as  goous  and  chattels, 
their  fellow-creatures,  our  beloved 
country  ought  not  to  recognize  the 
Southern  Confederacy  of  America, 
wiuch  has  been  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  upholding  the 


accursed  system  of  slavery;  and, 
true  to  our  principles,  we  ought  not, 
for  any  consideration  of  commercial 
gain,  to  pander  to  these  vile  passions 
of  the  uaveholders,  no^  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  checking  them, 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a 
portion  of  fallen  humanity.  And, 
while  fully  recognizing  the  right 
of  the  American  people  to  choose 
their  own  kind  of  government, 
we  ought  not  to  recognize  the  right 
of  any  one  of  the  United  States  to 
sever  itself  from  the  Federal  Union, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Congress ; 
nor  for  the  minority  to  rule  the 
majority,  which  would  be  the  case 
were  President  Ldncoln  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federation, or  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tions of  the  revolted  States.  — 
Theophylact. 

The  Federal  Government  main- 
tains that,  according  to  the  Consti* 
tution  of  the  United  States,  no 
state  may  secede  from  the  Union 
without  the  consent  of  the  rest. 
Having  thus  manifestly  broken  into 
open  rebellion,  what  right  can  Eng- 
land have  to  recognize  the  rebellious 
states  known  as  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy  of  America  ?  If,  for  ex- 
ample, Ireland  was  to  endeavour  to 
break  from  the  subjection  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  imagine  few 
of  the  English  contributors  to  the 
"Topic"  would  consider  a  foreign 
power  justified  in  recognizing  her  as 
an  independent  nation,  ere  we  had 

given  up  our  endeavours  to  bring 
er  back ;  and  yet  Ireland  forms  a 
part  of  the  United  Kin^om  by 
conquest,  while  each  of  the  States 
of  North  America*  gave  in  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
in  a  voluntary,  uncontrolled  man- 
ner. They  fight  not  for  lost  liberty, 
as  the  Italians  did,  against  a  cruel 
despot,  nor  yet  for  the  preser\'ation 
of  their  nationality,  but  that  they 
may  rivet  on  still  tighter  the  chains 
of  their  oppressed  and  degraded 
coloured    brethren;  so  that,   mo-- 
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raUj,  £aglAiid  ought  sot  to  veeog- 
nke  tbe  Soothem  Coafederocy. — 

W«  did  not  officially  noognize 
Italy's  fltrc^gle  for  freedom,  Bvii^ 
gary't  wail  K  lost  liberty,  PoUmd'a 
prayer  fbr  jiastiee^  and  shall  we  new 
lena  the  fisvour  of  Britain  to  the 
rivetting  of  the  fetters  on  the  thmUa 
oi  South  Amsrica^  and  ally  oarselvea 
with  the  outcast  humsodty  who  seek 
to  build  a  stalwart  pre»deaey  oa 
the  bones  of  slaves  f  Oettawly ,.  not  i 
—Quoth. 

It  has  always  been  the  habit  of 
the  Amerioaaa  to  bespatter  Great 
Britain  with  invective,  and  to  crow 
vauntin^y  at  every  tiny  sncoess  it 
(paiifed  in  its  peddling  (Slick)  di- 
ploniacy*  Let  this  come  to  an  end 
now.  Let  IIS  recognize  neither  tiU 
their  execrations  are  ezcltanged  for 
prayers.  As,  however,  we  have  no 
sympathy  either  with  the  polities 
or  tne  policy  of  the  South,  let  «s 

five  its  Qoverament  a  wide  berth 
at  little  sea-room. -^BWBTT* 
The  jets  of  sensation-joamaliBts 
may  have  irritated  the  mind%  bat 
thev  ought  not  to  have  excited  the 
mauee  of  oor  nation.  Oar  ^m- 
TAthies  can  never  go  with  the  South* 
Though  for  the  moment,  therefiyre^ 
a  short-sighted  policy  may  seem  to 
tempt  us  to  give  greater  favour  to 
the  slave  states  of  Sie  South  than  is 
our  wont,  the  very  source  of  the 
temptation  ought  to  make  us  pause* 
The  Southerners  are  despots  in 
heart,  soul,  speech,  character,  re- 

Site,  and  purse.  Their  very  claim 
r  recoflDoition-^-ae  it  i9  the  main* 
spring  of  their  revolt — is  their  ri^t 
to  be  masters  of  the  souls  and  bocues 
of  their  fellow-men.  No  poliey 
ought  to  bind  us  to  the  impolicy  of 
giving  the  weight  of  a  Briti^ 
recognition  to  the  South,  in  revenge 
for  tide  bumptiousness  of  the  Korto. 
As  there  can  be  no  friendly  intersst, 
let  there  be  no  compact. — Gidbon. 
We  live  in  eventful  times.  K^ 
tions  are  rising  and  falling.    The 


poUtieal  pulse  of  fiorope 
riea  he«t»  unsteadily,  aui  thiobs 
with  Bkore  than  usual  eauiievieiit. 
At  such  important  pi^ta  «f  this 
world's  history,  who  can.  esHmsis 
the  inroortsne»  of  publis  opiaiim, 
espeeiaUv  in  Sr  eooa^  so  anli^^V 
ened  and  pseyssaivs  as  is  our  lictls 
sea-girt  isle  f    Ws  think  it  a  grsat 
advantage  to  have  set  hsfsn  w^  ift 
*pUin  terms,  the  •res  wui  cans  sf 
the  questions!  whiea  sirs  fwntiimslliy 
i^tatii^   the  worid   of  thouf^ 
It  was  this  fesUi^  wUch  eansd 
us  to  hail,  with,  unfeigned  dsBgfcl, 
the  estaUishinieBt  of  our  osni  Maga- 
ziuflv   on  a   boldsi   and  «  finwr 
footings  sad  to  admire  that  paitt- 
cular  fsaturs  in  its  ii^rorettsBts 
which    is  entitled    the    ''Topic** 
We  are  well  awaM  thst  masiy  who 
could  not  muster   lesokttioii    saf> 
fieient  for  the  patient  perasal  of  a 
l«ie  eontroTsmal  artick^  will  read 
with  pleasuiv  the  brief  and  pithy 
onipfeiSioisi  4rf  opininn  oontssnsd  in 
that  division  of  the  BHiitk  Osiilfs- 
vvnMkL    H<^g  that  this  d%pn»> 
sion  will  be  pardooed,  ws  ton  Is 
the  oonsidsntioD  of  tiis  importsnt 
qusstkm  proposed  for  the  piiusfil 
month.     It  is  a  maxim  of  polslieal 
philosophy  that  the  advantage  of  a 
community  should  bs  held  in  sif^Hr 
esteem  thim  ths  advantage  off  wdi* 
viduals;  andtosecnrsgoodgovsBi' 
ment,    it    is   esssntisT    that    fte 
minority  should  submit  to  the  me^ 
jority,  so  fitt  as  ths  OonstitatiaB  is 
concerned.    We  think  the  Nsrtfa«n 
States  of  Ameriea  are  only  dei^g 
their  duty  in  their  efibrts  to  bring 
back  the  Soathsm  States  to  thdr 
allegiance.    But  our  opponents  mvf 
ask,  Aie  thsy  not  figntiqg  for  ths 
sacred  right  of  sslf-govermnsnt  1    in 
reply,  we  will  vsnture  on  an  iBns* 
timtion.    Snpposs  the  rayalisls  and 
repohlicBns  m  Frnaes  wm  seeh  ts 
rsDel  openly  against  ths 
Govenonent,  would  any  one 
Ni^leon  III.  for  ohscldng 
sittsmfty    and   leduai^g  HsmL  ts 
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iher  not  be  fighfting  for  this  flo» 
Mlfed  Mered  right  t  We  think  the 
Soropeen  ponrera  iH»  aot  wieely  im 
mi  hiterfefiiifc  iM^  any  «i«iy,  with 
Has  mncfa-to^-Tegretted  conteslk 
Should  the  reimh  prore  that  the 
]7orth«m  States  ar«  not  strong 
tfRongb  to  vednce  ^e  secesMonfetB 
to  ohedleiwie,  theii  at  the  close  of 
th«  straggle  it  tnll  he  sooa  enongh 
Ibr  Englflmd  toneognise  the  Southern 
States  as  a  b&nd  Jide  body  politio» 
Bnt  to  do  BO  at  this  time  woold  be 
Hiding  and  abetting  them  in  their 


attempt  to  s^rsr  is  pieces  that  nsi^A^ 
fepnbtic,  which  now  exerelsetf  sa 
powerliil  sa  influence  on  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  We  beUeve  ttttt 
the  peojrfe  in  the  Southern  Sfotes 
have  been  grossly  and  wilfully  mist* 
led,  and  that  they  will  be  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  firmnesflF  and 
determination  exhibited  by  Presi* 
dent  Lincoln  and  his  counsellors. 
Let  England  then  remsin  a  careftd 
and  Waiy  spectator  of  the  struggle, 
in  the  meantime,  declining  to  reccg- 
nize  the  Southern  States. -^T.  L.  P. 
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QyMStWtn  TO  WBXOB  AHSWBBS  ABlft 

SoUCRrtVA. 

1 M.  PkaN  fsToar  we  wHh  the  titles 

md  prieei  of  a  few  of  the  bsit  books  on 

BsK-KoowMge  aad  Ifealal  Scisaee.'^ 

\b9i  Weald  one  of  your  euirwpon* 
dsBts  kindly  hiform  me  what  definite 
eoDfse  I  ought  to  purrae  that  I  may 
get  a  knewMge  of  grtimmar  withoat  a 
taseher? — ^Hkewise  Hpailinc?  An  early 
Mswer  mmld  greatly  oblige  a  eoostaot 
silbserfbsf.— J.  V.  H. 

16(K  Ci^iiieai  Curio9ii(M.  —  It  is 
ilated,  in  tbe  i4CAeaa«mV  biograpbiesl 
floCioe  ef  Lord  Campbell,  that  one  of 
his  Isrtship's  earliest  eifjrts  in  the- 
Mlriial  critieism  was  exerted  on  a  pisy 
df  Shakspeare's,  which  the  fledgling 
JoofAaliit,  mistaking  for  a  new  play, 
ahanmatiied  patronisingly  u  a  fkir 
nItaMpI  to  reriTO  tbe  Elitsbethan 
drsmar  !•  what  issue  of  tbe  Jfomta^ 
Ckrmdok  did  thli  $fip  ooeur?  1  have 
ilse  neileed  the  orgsn  ef  criticism  abors 
named  ehsrgsd  with  having  been  bosxed 
iftis  a  mtiew  of  a  Telome  of  poems 
Mlieled  ftam  the  works  of  the  old 
writers,  but  publiehed  sserigtsatsi  snd 
MuHf   ift   the   isid  nview,  some  ef 


j^akspesf^s'.'^somiets*'  weft  quoted 
as  examples  of  the  inpotency  of  any 
attempt,  new-a*days,  to  write  hi  tbe 
style  of  Elisabeth  and  James.  Is  this 
latter  statement  founded  on  fset,  and  In 
what  nnmbem  of  tbe  Athenamm  does 
the  critieism  occur? — NoTALtS. 

161.  **  /*atifl.'''-One  hears  to  mireh 
in  literatore  erery  now  and  sgain  about 
Goethe's  masterpiece,  *'  Fanst,"  that  one 
is  aoxions  to  know  sometbtni?  about 
that  singular  prodaction.  Is  tberS  any 
translation  from  which  a  merely  En- 
glish eoholar  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  that 
author's  power  and  poetry  ?  If  so, 
would  yon  oblige  by  informrag  me  re^ 
garding  pobH«ber,  price,  &c.  I  mean, 
something  like  Colerid)re's  translation 
of  Schiller*a  *'  Wallenstein,"  where  one 
poet  has  transfnsed  another  poet's 
thoughts  into  another  langttaffe.^^S, 

162.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Britiih  Contrcvertiaiitt  inform  me  if 
a  natiTO  of  Canada  is  reitarded  as  an 
alien  in  England?  This  question  is 
sn^geeted  by  tbe  following  incideSC: 
Lord  Elgin,  when  Goremor-Genenil  of 
Canada,  had  a  son  and  heir  bom  to 
him,  and  some  of  tbe  Canadians  re- 
quested that  the  baby  lord  should  be 
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natnraliied  as  a  CanadUn,  bat  Lord 
Elgin  refoaed  on  the  score  that  such 
naturalisation  would  prejadice  his  (the 
boy's)  rights  to  property  and  honoors 
in  Great  Britain.  An  early  reply 
wiU  oblige.— L.  B. 

168.  Wonid  any  of  yonr  legal  cor^ 
respondents  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  as  to  the  best  coarse  to  parsne  to 
qualify  myself  for  the  *'  Bar,"  I  being 
now  21  yeais  of  age.  A  list  of  books 
thst  would  prove  profitable  study,  ag 
also  the  essentials  in  edncatiomd  capa- 
cities, and  probable  expenses,  would  be 
information  most  thankfully  receiTed. 


AVSWBRS  TO  QuBSTions. 

188.  CokmmUion  and  Coloniet. — 
Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
correspondent,  B.  D.  R.,  to  the  new 
edition  of  *'  Lectures  on  Colonization 
and  Colonies:  Delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1889—1841.  By 
Herman  Merivale,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  London :  Long- 
man and  Go."  I  copy  the  following 
remarks  upon  its  contents  from  a  news- 
paper article: — "  These  lectures  were 
deUvered  at  a  time  when  by  a  series  of 
most  important  events  public  attention 
had  been  directed  to'  our  colonial  de- 
pendencies. The  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indian  islands;  the 
Canadian  outbreak,  and  the  mission  of 
Lord  Durham  to  that  portion  of  our 
transatlantic  possessions;  the  change  of 
Imperial  policy  from  restriction  to  free 
trade,  by  which  for  a  time  colonial 
prospects  were  cbuded ;  and  the  rise  of 
a  new  school  of  reformers,  who  con- 
templated a  reconstruction  and  exten- 
sion of  the  British  dominion  in  our 
far-off  dependencies,  on  principles  of 
internal  self-government  and  com- 
merdsl  freedom  —  these  and  other 
causes  had  invested  the  subject  of 
Professor  Merivale*s  course  of  lectures 
with  deep  interest  and  Importance, 
when  they  were  delivered  before  an 
Oniversity  audience  twenty  years  ago. 
They  are  now  republished,  the  text,  in 


the  mmn,  being  the  same,  but  sappfisd 
with  appendices  which  bring  the  ooniae 
of  events  down  to  the  present  time. 
Professor  Merivale*a  treaUnent  of  this 
great  qaestion  is  calm  and  philosophic, 
alike  worthy  of  the  theme  and  the  aea- 
demic  halls  of  a  noble  oniwsity.  He 
divides  his  subject  into  three  parts, 
presenting  in  the  first  dlvisaon  an  his* 
torical  summary  of  tbo  progress  of  the 
colonies  of  modem  Europe,  oomprising 
those  in  the  new  world  bekoging  to 
Spain,  op  to  the  period  of  their  inde- 
pendence; those  still  belooging  to  the 
same  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French; 
and  our  possessions  in  the  Wast  Indies, 
North  America,  South  Afirica,  and  Ans- 
tralia;  with  a  sketch  of  British  coIobi- 
zation  generally,  and  of  the  North 
American  colonies  to  the  time  when  the 
ill-advised  messures  of  the  home  go- 
vernment led  to  their  severanoe  from 
the  British  nation.  In  the  seoood  part, 
the  professor  treats  of  the  ecooemical 
effects  of  colonisatioa  on  the  pavsat 
state,  showing  the  effect  of  emigratiM 
on  the  'progress  of  popalation  and 
wealth,  and  on  the  relations  betweso 
capital  and  labour;  the  inflncnoe  xe- 
Sttltiog  from  the  exportatioa  of  capital 
which  takes  place  in  the  process  of 
colonising,  and  Uie  system  of  eidonial 
trade  generally,  with  renwrks  on  the 
restrictions  on  the  import  and  export 
of  goods.  The  third  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  volame  ia  devoted 
to  aa  inquiry  into  the  progress  of 
wealth  and  society  in  the  ooloniee,  and 
in  this  almost  illimitable  field  our  anther 
treats  of  the  threefold  elements  of  pree- 
perity  in  new  colonies — land,  capitsl, 
and  laboar;  and  under  the  laat-naased 
division  enters  at  length  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  varioaa  means  resorted  to 
in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  supply, 
by  subjugating  native  races,  or  by  im- 
porting convicts  or  slaves  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  part  of  the 
subject  is  treated  in  a  luminous  manMr. 
The  Professor  ahows  that  the  tendtfiqr 
of  slavery  is  necessarily  downwsida; 
that  even  in  the  Jesuit  Bedoctioos  ef 
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Pangoay,  wh«re  kindneM  of  trettoMot, 
TifEiliint  raperrutoDy  reHgions  inatnio- 
tion,  and  physicAl  adrantages  were  the 
lot  of  the  Indian  ooorerts,  the  number 
of  the  iAbabitants  oooetantlj  dimioiebed 
-«-an  irrefragable  proof  that,  even  in 
that  modified  form  of  eenritnde,  the 
aboenoe  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
poireiB  necesaary  to  a  state  of  freedom 
rendered  the  faenlties  torpid  and  the 
bodj  inert,  and  thus  prodnocd  a  prema- 
tare  decay.  The  case  of  the  British 
We%t  Indian  Islands  is  next  onnsidered, 
mnd  the  diffionltiee  of  the  planters,  so 
<rfieo  charged  on  the  Emancipation  Act, 
examined.  The  employment  of  convict 
labour  is  next  passed  under  rertew;  and 
then  follow  the  varioos  methods  of  ob- 
taining laboar  without  haTing  reeort 
either  to  slares  or  convicts,  tiz.,  bj 
what  is  termed  indented  labour,  a  sys- 
tem which  led  to  kidnapping,  so  indig- 
nantly denounced  by  the  English  press 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George 
1 1 1.  Mr.  Wakefield's  plan  of  introducing 
labourers  whose  passages  should  be  de- 
frayed by  the  sale  of  land,  and  who 
should  be  obliged  to  terre  their  masters 
for  a  definite  time,  with  other  prori- 
sions,  is  examined  at  great  len^rrb ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  disposal  of  land  either 
by  firse  grants,  or  by  sale  at  high  or  low 
prices,  considered.  The  policy  of  oolo- 
nial  goremments  as  regards  the  pro- 
tection and  oiTilisation  c2  native  tribes, 
the  influence  of  missionary  instmotion, 
and  the  amount  of  civilisation  hitherto 
attained  by  the  aborigines  in  modem 
Kuropean  colonies,  form  the  groundwork 
of  a  noble  plea  for  justice  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed,  and  a  testimony  to  the 
sncosss  of  religious  efforts  for  their  wel- 
fare. The  cunelnding  portion  of  the 
vdome  is  devoted  to  an  inveetigatioo 
of  the  progress  of  wealth,  rates  of  wages 
aod  profito,  and  taxation;  to  colonial 
expenditure,  modes  of  supporting  public 
institntions,  and  the  poeition  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church;  and  finally  to  the 
social  and  political  characteristics  of 
colonial  communities,  the  political  re- 
lation of  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
aod  the  prinoiplos  of  eolonial  goYem* 
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ment  We  have  barely  indicated  the 
topics  which  have  been  so  ably  treated 
by  Professor  Merivale  in  his  extensive 
ooofse;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  those 
who  desire  to  examine  the  subject  in 
detail  will  find  in  his  leotnres  smpie 
materials  for  farming  a  correct  Judg- 
ment on  the  numerous  important  qa«s« 
tions  which  ars  constantly  starting 
into  prominence  relating  to  our  colonial 
empirs.''~X. 

143.  The  Editor  has  received  the' 
following  note  respecting  this  question 
from  si  professor  of  one  of  our  colleges; 
— **  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  I 
cannot  find  the  passage  required  by  the 
questioner.  I  have  asked  the  assifttance 
of  Dr.  —  aod  Mr.  — ;  but  they 
cannot  determine  the  loeut  of  the  pas- 
sage, if  such  there  be.  It  is  quite 
possible,  from  the  iodefinitenesa  of  the 
questioner's  worde  aod  recoUectioo,  that 
there  is  no*  suoh  passage,  or  that  the 
circumatances  were  very  different.  The 
nearest  approach  I  can  give  is  a  senti- 
ment to  this  effect,  in  the  *DeSenectnte' 
of  Cicero,—*  Whether  there  be  a  here- 
after or  not,  it  is  certainly  best  to  live 
bonourably  here;  for.  If  there  be,  an 
honest  lite  will  ensure  a  reward;  if 
not,  there  can  be  no  loss.'  I  am  not 
quoting  in  the  above,  but  from  recol- 
leetion.** 

148.  Tioae  Tmfkr. — ^This  philoso- 
phical and  theological  writer,  whose 
erudition  and  argumentative  power  have 
been  both  widely  exercised  and  ap- 
plauded, was  born  at  Lavenham,  in 
Suffolk,  in  August,  1787,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent  Chapel,  in  which  place  his 
father  was  at  that  time  putor.  In 
1789  he  removed  to  Ongar,  whence  it  is 
often  said  that  Isaac  was  bom.  He  now 
resides  at  Stamford  Rivers,  near  Ongar, 
and  is  devoted  to  litersture  as  a  pro- 
fession,  though  he  was  originally  dee- 
tined  for  the  church.  I  have  an  ex- 
cellent common -sense  little  work  of 
his  father'a,  **  Self. Cultivation  fieoom- 
mended,*  published  in  1817,  on  the 
titl^page  of  which  are  the  words, 
"By  Isaac  Taylor,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Ongar."    As  the  eduoatioii 
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of  base  fhe  ymmirer  wm  brmAneiiA  at 
home,  wt  may  giiM*  fnm  this  book  tbo 
mode  So  wbioh  he  was  trained.  Fito 
yean  after  the  iaave  of  the  above  pub- 
lication, ID  18S2,  there  appeared,  dating 
from  Ongar  too,  a  work  entitled  *'  Ele- 
menU  of  Thoaght,"  bj  Isaac  Taylor, 
Junior,  a  brief  and  naeful  intntdnctioB 
to  mental  pbilooophy.  It  haa  gone 
through  several  editions.  The  seventh 
edition,  of  date  18SS,  is  re- written  and 
r»-modeIled,  bnt  is  fiiur  less  nsefnl  than 
the  earlier  issnes.  The  best  of  his 
works  is  ''  The  Natural  History  of  En- 
thusiasm,'* 18S9.  A  list  of  his  chief 
» works,  dated,  is  given  as  under;  via., 
*« Spiritual  Despotism,"  1835;  ''The 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,"  1839; 
*<  Ancient  Christianity,"  1840;  '^Lec- 
tures  on  Spiritual  Christianity,"  1841; 
**  Saturday  Evening."  1848;  '^Histoiy 
of  Fanaticism."  1843 ;  **  Loyola  and  Je- 
suitism," 1849;  **  Wesley  and  Method- 
ism," 1851 ;  *'  Home  Education,"  1852; 
the  "Beetoration  of  Belief."  1853.  More 
rscently  he  has  published  two  works; 
one,  *'  The  Worid  of  Mind,"  the  other 
on  "  The  Anthencity  of  Scripture,"  bnt 
theee  the  prceent  writer  has  not  seen. 
Since  its  commencement  in  1845,  Isaac 
Taylor  has  been  a  oonstaot  coutribntbr 
to  the  North  BrUUh  Review.  He  haa 
always  been  a  (avonrite  with  the  ''evan- 
gelioil''  portion  of  the  churcbee  of 
Scotland,  and  hay  more  than  once  been 
**pat  up"  by  them  for  chairs  in  the 
university.  His  critique  on  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, in  the  Review  noticed  above,  in 
1856,  gave  great  offence  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  led  to  the 
suspension  of  the  work,  and  a  change 
in  its  proprietors  and  publishers;  bnt 
they  apparently  cannot  do  without  his 
pen,  for  the  recent  leading  paper  in  its 
pagee,  on  **  The  Essays  and  Beviews," 
entitled  "Modem  Beligions  Develop- 
ments," was  his  work.  The  party 
strife  of  churches  has,  unfortunately, 
too  much  estraaged  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Taylor  from  pure  ccotemplation.  His 
mind  is  wide-sweeping  and  vigorooa; 
hia  learniog  recondite  and  profound; 
but  he  is  ddeaent  in  method  and  cco- 


densing  power.  Prolixity,  hasiuesa,  and 
magniloquooce  may  fiurly  be  chmrired 
against  him ;  but  hia  telenta,  indostry, 
learning,  and  deep  seated  religicanwas, 
his  honesty,  good  sense,  and  eamestBess 
are  undeniable.  Hb  *'Leeturss  ou 
Hebrew  Poetry"  are  annoanoed  for 
publication.  He  is  a  man  of  mark* 
mind,  and  modesty.*- S.  N. 

151  and  155.  J^wNiyaw.— G.  B.  and 
S.  S.  may  be  answered  together.  I 
have  not  fcen  the  work  of  which  the 
former  speaks,  and  know  not  ita  value. 
"  A  Dictionnry  nf  Synonyms,"  by  Geoq^e 
Crabbe,  AM  (d.,  14th  Deo.,  1851)  ia 
the  best  egplanatory  dasBificatioa  of 
such  worda.  Mackensie*a  *'  Synonyma" 
is  good,  excellent,  and  Carpeattf's  is 
lair.  **  English  Synooyma,"  edited  by 
Arehbiithop  Whately,  as  well  as  the 
Appendicestothesameautbor*a  **  Logie" 
and  **  Bhetoric,"  are  useful  and  instme- 
tivu.  Trench's  **  Study  of  Wotds," 
'*  English,  Past  and  Present,"  and  Dean 
Hoare*s  **  English  Boots,"  wouU  repay 
perusal.  Theee  books  should  all  be 
got  and  lead,  if  attainable,  and  studied, 
if  possible.  But  I  would  prefer  reoom- 
mendiog  to  those  correspondents  the 
use  of  tboir  own  thoughts  more  than 
the  arbitrary — ^as,  in  most  eases,  they 
are— decisions  of  other  minda.  It  ia 
difllcvlt  to  stereotype  language.  If 
C.  B.  and  S.  &  would  praeure  Beget'a 
**  Thesaurus,"  and  a  Kood  Enslish  dic- 
tionary— Ogilvie*a,  Craig'a,  Webater'a, 
Bichardson*s,  Walker's,  ko^ — and  read 
over,  in  the  fiomier,  the  oollections  ef 
synonyms  and  antinyma  given  then, 
pausing  to  nfleet  upon  the  signification 
of  each,  and,  whenever  a  doubt  or  difi* 
colty  aniee,  tuxning  to  the  latter  te 
discover  the  meaning  of  such  aa  did 
not  aoggeat  themselves  at  once,  they 
would  find  the  mental  culture  tbns 
gained  much  more  useful  than  any 
mechanically  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  specific  woids.  Will  they  do  the 
wont-liked  duty  of  a  atndsnt — take 
advice,  and  try?— S.  N. 

Permit  me  to  iofona  your  eerrs- 
spondcnts,  C.  B  and  &  S.  that  ene 
of  the  beat  dictionaries  of  Sjuaujmm 
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EibtblMd  is  Boget*B  ''TbeMorw  of 
Dgltth  Words  and  Pbnses."  It  may 
h%  had  of  Messrs.  Loogman  and  Co, 
PiatsrDostsr  Row,  tb«  pabKsbsd  prim 
bsing  10s.  6d.    1  baft  vsed  il  mjsolf, 


and  derivsd  grsat  assitfeanoo  tnm  iC| 
aad  hare,  therefore,  maeb  pleasare  ia 
rsoammendiBg  it  to  jour  eorrespondeata. 
— R.B. 


The  Earlf  Chmng  Association. — 
Somewhere  aboat  twenty  years  ago, 
a  few  men,  of  miods  beoevolent  and 
patriotic,  beholding,  with  honest  indig- 
Xkstion,  the  fearful  misery  that  arose 
from  the  late  closing  system,  established 
a  society,  with  the  appropriate  name  of 
the  Early  Closing  Association.  Bat 
anocess  does  not  always  attend  first 
efforts,  however  Tigorons  they  may  be; 
and  he  who  is  desiroas  of  doing  anything 
gnrat  or  good  for  humanity,  but  is 
of  such  a  temperament  that  the  first 
obstacle  in  the  way  proves  to  him  a 
mount  atn  of  impassable  height,  is  not 
the  man  to  fight  successfully  for  great 
moral  ends. 

it  was  otherwise  with  the  men  head- 
ing the  early  clo^iDg  movement.  De- 
spite tannts  and  jeers,  they  quietly,  yet 
rigorously,  laboured  on,  feeling  a  happy 
aasncaDce  that,  as  their  elforts  were 
disinterested  and  pure,  the  time  would 
■ooner  or  later  arrive  when  their  dearest 
wishes  would  be  realized. 

Tear  after  year  rolled  on,  and  aflairs 
looked  as  cheerless  as  ever;  but  about 
five  years  ago  the  public  began  to  see 
the  importance  of  this  movement.  Then 
prof^reas  commenced  in  earnest.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  gradual  and  sure. 

The  cases  of  milliners,  dressmakers, 
bakers,  and  drapers,  with  all  the  other 
trades  in  dne  order,  wers  marshalled  up 
before  the  great  coiut  of  Public  Opinion, 
and  received  from  that  augost  body 
Mch  sentence  as  did  honour  both  to 
judge  and  jury. 

That  most  potent  power,  the  press, 
which  is  ever  uo  the  side  of  jastiot 


and  truth,  also  did  good  service;  and 
although  total  success  is  not  yet  at- 
tained, the  past  assures  of  its  speedy 
approach. 

Who  need  dilate  on  the  advantages 
of  the  movement?  Are  they  not  appa- 
rent to  all?  No  I  There  still  remain 
upon  the  earth's  surface  a  multitude  of 
individuals,  calling  themselves  men, 
who,  having  never  posaessed  imagina- 
tion, look  upon  it  as  a  superfltions  gilt 
in  others:  therefore  they  caimot  under- 
stand the  poetry  of  man*s  soul — cannot 
see  why  man  should  wish  to  leave  the 
dusty  counting-house  and  stifling  shop, 
and  find  relaxation  for  a  time  in  intel- 
lectnal  pursuits,  or  go  forth  and  njoico 
in  the  varied  boautici  of  the  natural 
worid. 

Turning  from  these  oljects  of  pity, 
look  around,  and  see  the  advantages 
that  have  already  arisen  from  work 
being  limited.  Our  young  men*s  asso- 
ciations are  better  attended,  and  also 
all  meetings  of  a  religious  character. 
Mental  improvement  societies  have 
sprung  up;  and  many  a  cheek  that 
once  was  pale  through  over-work,  now 
shows  signs  of  returning  health  and 
happiness. 

£vttu  if,  by  allowing  more  time  for 
recreation,  we  should  lose  a  little  bard 
cash,  would  it  not  be  better  than  to  sea 
sround  us  a  sickly  and  over-worked 
population?  Better  have  fewer  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  more  happy  spirits 
and  stalwart  bodies  in  the  land. 

Let  all  who  profess  to  sympatbias 
with  sorrow  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  of  progrsss;  so  that,  when  tho 
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hA\  time  of  ngoieing  tliftll  arrirc,  they 
uwy  feel  that,  haTiog  had  a  hand  in 
the  good  work,  they  are  entitlvd  to  a 
afaare  in  the  hanrrat. — Mbdicus. 

The  City  of  London  CoUtge  for 
Young  Men. — Under  the  above  title 
it  is  proposed  to  remodel  the  asso- 
ciation hitherto  known  as  the  "  Me- 
tropolitan Evening  Classes  for  Young 
Men,"  establishet^  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  the 
Bev.  Charles  Mackenzie  and  othen, 
at  Crosby  Hall,  in  1848. 

These  classes  were  at  first  held 
in  various  places  in  the  metropolis, 
wherever  the  use  of  parochial  or 
ward  school-rooms  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  subsequently,  when  the 
cler^  and  other  fnends  of  education 
had  TOen  led  to  establish  their  own 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  young 
men  in  numerous  parishes,  the 
operations  of  the  association  were 
almost  limited  (in  1852)  to  its  head- 
quarters at  Crosby  Hall. 

In  February,  1860,  the  ground 
landlord  bavins  re-purchased  the 
lease  of  Crosby  Hall,  the  association 
was  compelled  to  remove,  and  the 
lease  of  its  present  abode,  Sussex 
Hall,  Leadenhall-street,  was  pur- 
chased. _ 

The  Prince  Consort  is  the  patron 
of  the  association.  The  Bishop  of 
London  is  its  president. 

The  classes  are  not  confined  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
nor  does  the  association  impose  any 
religious  tests  on  its  members. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who 
have  received  instruction  from  1848 
to  the  present  time  is  about  6,000. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  have 
been  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Algebra,  Euclid,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry, Music  (Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental), Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
Short-hand,  Chemistry,  Elocution, 
Writing,  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,  and  Bible  iustraction. 

In  1852-3-4  and  5,  the  pupils 
wei-e  examined  by  a  board  of  exam- 


iners appointed  by  the  assodatioBy 
and  certificates  were  awutted  to  the 
most  proficient  in  English  Litera- 
ture^  Geography,  French,  Hebrew, 
Scripture  History,  German,  English 
Grammar,  Greek,  Latin,  ItsSaOy 
and  Spanish. 

Froml856,when  the  examinations 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  were  com* 
menoed,  to  the  present  time,  the 
pupils  of  these  classes  have  taken  a 
very  honourable  place  in  that  So- 
ciety's examinations,  havine  carried 
off  188  certificates  (many  ox  them  of 
the  first  class),  and  eighteen  prizes; 
and  ten  of  the  pupils  have  obtained 
clerkships  in  the  public  service  after 
competitive  examinations. 

In  1860,  the  pupils  paid  £644 
16s.  9d.  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Its  income,  however,  being  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  payments  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  occasional  dona- 
tions, is  so  inadequate  to  the  neces- 
sary expenditure,  that  the  institution 
must  either  be  closed,  or  reconsti- 
tuted in  asolvent  and  self-supporting 
state. 

The'first  alternative  is  greatly  to 
be  deprecated,  as  the  classes  supply 
an  urgei)t  want,  and  produce  excel- 
lent educational  and  moral  results. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Loudon 
House,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  the  chair,  it 
was  moved  by  Earl  Granville, 
seconded  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "That,  oon- 
sidering  the  great  good  which  the 
Metropolitan  Evening  Classes  have 
done,  and  the  benefits  they  might 
still  render  to  the  young  men  of 
London,  an  effort  lie  made  to  re- 
establish them  upon  a  new  and 
broader  basis,  and  that,  with  this 
view,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackenzie, 
A.M.,  the  Rev.  Richard  Whitting- 
ton,  A.M.,  Harry  Chester,  Esq., 
Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Henry 
Hoare,  Esq.,  Henry  Sykes  lliomton, 
Esa.,  Thomas  Whittington,  Eso., 
and    Mr.   Marshall  Carpenter,   Im 
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appointed  a  committee  to  ascertain 
what  subscriptions  are  likely  to  be 
contributed  towards  their  re-estab- 
lishment, and  to  prepare  a  scheme 
whereby  the  institution  may  be 
made  self-supporting  for  the  future." 

With  this  view,  a  meeting  of  the 
young  men  of  London  was  called, 
and  held  at  Sussex  Hall,  on  Mon- 
day, the  Srd  June,  and  was  nume- 
rously attended.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  R.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Dimsdale  and  Co.^ 
bankers,  and  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
Ttosed  college  earnestly  recommended 
Dy  the  Kev.  Charles  Mackenzie,  the 
Key.  R.  Whittington,  the  chairman, 
and  other  sentlemen.  Resolutions 
were  passed  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  the  basis  of 
the  present  institution  be  enlarged, 
and  its  constitution  remodelled  in 
the  form  of  a  college ;  and  the 
meeting  pledging  to  obtain  members 
to  the  extent  of  1,000  before  the  1st 
July.  Among  the  speakers  were 
several  of  the  present  and  past  stu- 
dents of  the  evening  classes,  two  of 
whom  were  able  personally  to  testify 
as  to  the  benefit  they  had  derived 
themselves,  through  the  education 
received  at  the  institution,  viz., 
Mr.  Marshall  Carpenter,  one  of  two 
who  recently  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  office  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  at  White- 
hall, and  Mr.  K  G.  Clarke,  who 
has  just  gained  the  Tancred  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
for  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  following  is  the  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  committee,  subject 
to  alteration  and  amendment : — 

1.  That  the  Metropolitan  Evening 
Classes  be  re-constituted  on  a  more 
permanent  basis,  and  in  a  collegiate 
form,  as  aself- supporting  iDstitution, 
with  the  title  of  "The  City  of  Lon- 
don College  for  Young  Men." 

2.  Tha^  on  the  production  of  a 
list  of  youn^  men  intending  to  pay 
for  instruction  in  the  classes,  or 
otherwise  to  contribute  to  the  funds 


of  the  college,  to  an  extent  which 
may  afford  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  an  annual  income  of  not  less 
than  £700  may  be  calculated  upon 
from  these  sources,  a  fund  of  £2,000 
be  raised  by  donations. 

3.  That,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort  graciously  consent- 
ing, as  it  is  hoped,  to  remain  the 
Patron,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
remaining  the  President,  the  exist- 
ing Vice-Presidents  be  appointed 
Vice-Patrons  of  the  college. 

4.  That  the  college  consist  of  the 
President,  ten  Vice-Presidents,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
associates,  and  students. 

5.  That  the  members  be  the 
President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and 
those  subscribers  of  not  less  than 
7s.  6d.  per  annum,  who,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  have 
obtained  from  the  institution,  or 
through  it  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
a  certificate  of  the  first  class. 

6.  That  the  title  of  associate  be 
conferred  by  the  council,  with  the 
consent  of  the  members,  on  those 
students  who,  having  attended  the 
college  during  three  years,  have 
obtained  three  certificates  of  the 
first  class  from  it,  or,  through  it, 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  and  that 
the  title  ^ye  free  admission  to  the 
lectures,  hbrary,  and  reading-room^ 
and  admission  to  the  classes  at  half 
fees. 

7.  That  when  the  funds  allow  of 
it,  small  scholarships  shall  be  con- 
ferred hj  the  council  on  those  who 
do  best  in  the  annual  examinations 
of  the  college. 

8.  That  the  government  of  the 
college  be  vested  in  a  council  con- 
sisting of  the  President  and  (a)  ten 
Vice-Presidents,  (6)  ten  members  to 
bo  annually  elected  by  the  members, 
and  (c)  ten  students  or  ex- students 
to  be  annually  elected  by  a  meeting 
of  the  following  persons  :  I.  The 
members.  II.  The  associates  ;  and 
III.  Those  students  (paying  not  less 
than  7s.  6d.  per  annum),  who,  being 
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nineteen  yean  of  age,  hwe  obtained 
a  certificate  at  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  oolleoe,  or  through  the 
college  from  the  Society  of  Arts. 

9.  That  no  student  be  of  the 
council  who  has  not  completed  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  obtained  from 
the  college,  or  dirougfa  it  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  a  certificate  of  the 
first  claiiS. 

10.  That  the  college  hold  terminal 
and  annual  examinations^  and  pub* 
lish  class  lists,  and  (if  possible)  give 
prizes  as  well  as  certificates. 

11.  That  the  fees  for  the  classes 
be  graduated,  according  to  the  sub- 
jects, (say)  frx>m  58.  to  10s.  6d.  per 
term. 

12.  That  all  the  teachers  and 
examiners  be  paid  officers,  and  that 
there  be  a  chief  executive  paid  officer 
— the  Principal — who  shall  be  re- 
spensible  to  tne  council  for  the  whole 
of  the  educational  working  of  the 
college. 

18.  That  donors  of  £50  have 
always  one  student  free  of  the  col- 


lege ;  that  donors  of  £25  hare  slwavs 
one  student  free  of  one  class  in  the 
college,  or  one  student  free  of  the 
college  for  three  years ;  that  donors 
of  £10  have  one  student  free  of  one 
class  for  two  years,  or  two  students 
free  of  one  class  for  one  year ;  and 
that  donors  of  £5  have  one  student 
free  of  one  class  for  one  year. 

The  foregoing  proposals  aim  at 
the  establishment  and  mainteoance 
of  a  ooUege  whose  government  shall 
be  vested  mainly  in  those  who  have 
received  from  it  instruction  and 
certificaterof  instruction ;  but  it  is 
further  proposed, 

14.  That  the  council,  with  the 
consent  of  the  members,  may  admit 
as  members  of  the  coll^fe  {eligible 
into  the  council,  vide  8  b)  taom 
subscribers  of  not  less  than  7s.  6d. 
per  annum,  who  may  have  received 
from  any  other  educational  instita- 
tion  any  certificate  or  title,  judged 
by  them  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
certificate  mentioned  in  the  5th 
proposal. 


LITRRABT  MOTES. 


"  The  widow  of  on  author  died  in 
Clifford's  Inn,"  aged  100}  years. 

It  u  said  that  the  **  Sute  papers  " 
are  to  be  immediately  removed  to  FeUer 
Lane,  and  the  Chapter  Hoose,  Went- 
minster,  and  that  the  office  in  which 
they  were  kept  is  to  be  demolished. 
Why,  it  would  be  h«rd  to  undersUnd. 

The  Royal  Institnte  of  Architeotare 
hsve  produced  a  Dictionsry  of  Archi> 
tecture.  It  is,  however,  procnrable  only 
by  Bubflcribers. 

Another  controversy  of  soms  moment 
is  now  waging  in  the  border-land  of 
seienGe  and  of  literature  about  the 
truth  of  the  revelations  of  Dn  Ghaillu, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  GoHQa.  But 
we  opine  that  the  question  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  a  newspaper  ffwtriUa  war- 
fare. 

The  answers  to  the  Seven  "Essays 
and  fieviewB,*  published  in  the  London 


Reoiew,  have  been  issued  in  a  pamphk^ 
at  a  shilling. 

*"  The  Last  Tiavels  of  Ida  Pfdfbr,' 
with  an  ottfolHography  and  a  biofcraphy, 
are  to  be  published  shortly  by  Boutledge. 

''The  Mystery  of  Shakspeare*8 
Sonnets  **  forms  the  topic  of  an  essay  in 
the  London  Revieio.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  pen  of  Dr.  lagleby. 

A  M&  of  8chnier*s  *' Death  ef 
Wallenstein "  has  bten  found  in  Mr. 
Gillman*s  libraiy.  It  belooged  to 
Coleridge,  and  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  Schiller  for  trmnslation  snd 
simultaneous  issue  with  his  own  pab- 
lication  of  the  original. 

A  critical  edition  of  Schiller's  works 
is  in  contemplation. 

**  Homeric  Translation  **  promises  te 
become  quite  a  literary  eontroveriy. 
Arnold,  BUckie,  Newman,  Wright,  fte, 
lead  the  wsy.     Ox&rd,  Csmbridg^ 
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]>iiidDn,  and  Edlobargh  UniT8rtiti«B 
will  Mch  be  intcrpBted  in  the  imae  of 
the  debate.  When  will  it  end?  and 
how?  By  fd^ing  ob  translations  in 
each  mode  from  each  pen,  that  we  maj 
decide?     Good  I 

A  statue  of  the  philosopher  Schillinfi^ 
was  oast  at  Munich  Utely;  it  is  to 
stand  in  Maximilian  Strasse,  Berlin. 
Manieb  is  going  to  have  set  np  in  it  a 
atatne  of  Schiller,  commissioiied  bj 
King  Lndwig. 

A  Goetbe  exhibition  was  opened  in 
May,  in  Berlin.  The  proceeds  are  to 
be  usfd  in  erecting  a  monument  to  tbe 
author  of  **  Fanst."  Tbe  exhibition 
contained  a  huge  oolleetion  of  Goetbe 
memorials. 

Taochnitz  has  iaiued  Dixon*s  **  Per* 
sonal  History  of  Bacon"  in  his  Con* 
tinental  English  Series. 

Tbe  Beliqnes  of  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharp,  of  Hoddam,  whom  Sir  Walter 
Scott  called  the -Horace  Walpole  of 
Scotland,  an  eccentric  book-collector 
and  KU^rtUtMr  of  the  early  Blaehoood 
tioM,  are  about  to  be  published. 

It  is  seM  that  the  writer  (?)  of 
'^  Adam  Bede,"  ''  Tbe  Mill  on  the  Floss," 
**  Silas  Mamer,"  the  translatress  of 
Strauss'  **  Ze&e»/efM,"  &&,  is  at  present 
in  Itsly,  engaged  in  the  production  of  a 
new  work. 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  of  Autenil 
—eon  of  Luoien  Bonaparte,  the  brother 
of  Napoleon  I.,  and  author  of  the  epio 
poem,  "'Charlemagne'*  (1816)-— has 
issned  a  poem  for  private  circulation-— 
a  Corsican  legend  of  war  and  patriotism, 
entitled  •'Samptetro*'  (1501--1567). 
It  k  written  both  in  French  and 
Italian,  and  Lamartine  compares  it  to 
Taaso's  '*  Jerusalem  DeliTcred." 

Sir  Franda  Palgrave,  K.H.  (bora 
1788),  author  of  **  England  during  the 
Asgk>-Saxon  Period,"  *"  History  of 
Mocmandy  and  England,"  &e.,  deputy- 
keeper  of  the  Publio  Beoords,  died  July 
6lh,  1861. 

lir.  Dsaent,  translator  of  ""Talea 
fimn  the  Norse,"  &ou«  is  said  to  be  the 
sub-editor  of  tbe  ranes. 

J.  Shank  More,  LL.D.,  protoor  of 


Scots  Law  in  tbe  Unlrersity  of  Bdin- 
bori^h  since  1843,  editor  of  Suir*s 
*'  Institutes,"  &c.,  di^  12th  July.  He 
passed  as  adrocate  in  1800. 

Beeides  a  re-issue  of  '*  Lordello,"  R. 
B.  Browning  will  shortly  present  the 
British  public  with  a  new  poem.  He 
will  also  superintend  the  pablieation  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  Ister  poems,  which 
she  had  neariy  ready  for  the  press  prior 
to  h^  doceassw 

John  Pafret,  Esq.«  barrister- at-law, 
author  of  tbe  New  **  Examen  "  of  Ma- 
caulay's  History,  is  said  to  be  the  writer 
of  the  papi»rs  in  Blackwood^  entitled 
"  Jodicial  Puzzles." 

An  hour  after  daybreak  on  29th 
June,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning 
died  at  Florence.  She  was  born  in 
London  in  1809,  and  married  in  1846. 
Her  chief  works  ars  **  Cana  Guidi  Win- 
dows," ^  Aurora  Leifi^h,"  &e. 

John  William  King,  for  thirty  years 
editor  of  Smmd»n*  New$  Letter,  died 
23rd  June. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  the  Anglo* 
Ssxon  scholar,  translator  of  Lappen- 
berg's  "  History  of  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings,"  and  editor  of 
numerous  works  bearing  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature  and  history,  has  nearly 
ready  a  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  of  historio  interest,  which  will 
be  published  aooompanied  by  a  ttmnsla- 
tion  from  the  pen  of  tbe  compiler. 

Charifs  Darley,  bora  1808,  formeriy 
Profeeeor  of  Modera  History  and 
English  Llteraturs  at  Cork,  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  critic,  one  of  the 
elder  oontribotors  to  the  Aihenman^ 
with  which  his  brother  George  (d.  1 846), 
author  of  the  dramas  "Thomas  k 
Beeket,"  **  Ethelstan,"  &o.,  was  also 
oonne^ed,  died  in  Dublin,  June  24tb. 

Mr.  David  Page— formerly  allied 
with  the  Messrs.  Chambers  in  their 
numerous  publicatione— in  his  new 
work  on  **  The  Past  and  Prvsrat  Life 
of  the  Globe,"  uses  tbe  following 
sugcestire  sentence  :»»**The  'Vestiges  of 
Creation,'  which  stands  hattairdmd  by 
the  moral  cowardice  that  shrinks  from 
sTowiog  the  pateraity."     Is  this,  in 
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the  wnrds  of  Osric,  '*ft  bit,  a  verj 
palpable  bit  **  f 

Gvorge  J.  Holyoake'sSeoalarist  organ, 
The  Retuoner,  baa  foand  it  reasonable 
to  die. 

Mr.  Jobn  Caseell  promises  to  isaoe 
100,000  of  bis  new  weeklj  pennj  ma- 
gaxine,  The  Quiver,  tbe  aim  of  wbich 
is,  **Tbe  promotion  and  defence  of 
biblical  tmtb,  and  tbe  advanoemeot  of 
religion  in  tbe  bomes  of  tbe  people." 

At  tbe  Britisb  Arcbaeolngical  AssO' 
ciadoo,  Jane  12,  Mr.  E.  Roberts  ex- 
bibited  a  presamed  antograph  of  Sbak* 
speare,  found  in  a  book  belonging  to  Mr. 
Bird. 

Miaa  Frederika  Bremer,  tbe  Swedisb 
poet  and  novelist  (bom  at  Abo,  in 
Unland,  180S),antborof  *'Tbe  Neigb- 
bonrs,"  &0.,  is  sojooming  in  Greece,  witb 
tbe  intention  of  »ketcbing  modem  sodetj 
in  tbat  conntrj.      Her  work  will  be 

Sibliitbed  in  English  from  the  pen  of 
rs.  Howitt,  as  translator. 

Tbe  late  Mr.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby's  mag- 
nifioent  work  on  the'*  Antograph  of  Mil- 
ton "  will  be  published  earl  j  tku  month. 

Scbiller*s ''  Gedicht "  iPoeme),  jubilee 
edition,  1859,  in  folio,  are  now  being 
furaibbed  to  the  British  book-market. 

"  Shaksprre:  bis  Times 'Snd  Contem- 
poraries," by  G.  M.  Tweddell,  is  to  be 
published  in  ten  monthly  parts. 

A  member  of  the  family  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Presoott,  historian  of  the  times 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  producing 
a  biography  of  him. 

Joseph  Devey,  M.A.,  author  of  **  A 
Manual  ef  Logic,"  editor  of  Bacon's 
'*NoTum  Organum"  and  "Advancement 
of  Learning "  (Bohn),  is  about  to 
present  tbe  public  with  a  Life  of  Count 
Caroor,  derived   from  Italian  sources. 

Mesars.  Hachette  and  Co.  bare 
issued  a  magnificent  edition  of  Dante's 
**  Inferno,"  with  76  desigps  from  tbe 
pencil  of  Gustavo  Dortf,  price  £5. 

Lady  Theresa  Lewis*  (wife  of  Sir 
George  C.  Lewis  ?)  novel,  **  Tbe  Semi- 
Attached  Couple,"  is  to  be  republished 
in  a  cheap  edition  in  Mr.  Bentley's 
ttandard  novels. 

Thomaa  Hood,  jiuior,  u  preparing  a 


complete  edition  of  tie  Thomas  Hood, 
whoee  wit.  humour,  and  poeti^  have 
been  etched  into  tbe  world's  memory. 

Dr.  Chaliice  is  to  issue  shortly  **  Tbe 
Secret  Historv  nf  the  Court  of  France 
under  Lmiis  XV." 

Mias  Emiiy  Faithful  is  about  shortly 
to  produce,  from  the  press  in  Great 
Coram  Street,  **  The  Viotoria  Regia;" 
a  work  edited  by  Adelaide  A.  Procter, 
author  of  ^  Lays  and  Lynca,"  daughter 
of  William  Bryant  Procter  (Barry 
Cornwall),  and  dedicated,  by  penmasiou, 
to  Her  Msjenty  the  Queen.  U  will 
contain  contributions  from  the  pens  of 
the  late  Mrs.  JameMm,  Lady  FaUerton, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Grotn,  Mrs. 
Giiakell,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs.  Olipfaanr, 
Miss  Muloeb,  Mrs.  Clive,  the  ladies 
known  as  Owen,  Ashford,  and  Holme, 
Lee,  &0.,  as  well  us  Tennyson,  Thackeray, 
Barry  Cornwall,  Kingiiley,  Maurice, 
Dean  Milman,  Anthony  Trollope,  tbe 
late  Leigh  Hunt,  &c,'  &c.,  the  regul«r 
offspring  of  a  *'  marriage  of  true  minds." 
It  will  be  a  grand  specimen  ot  fomale 
bandiworifc — we  dare  not  say  haiidien|/l 
— in  paper,  type,  and  exeeutko. 

Count  Cavour  is  to  find  another 
biograpbist  in  Mr.  E  Dicey,  aatbor  of 
"*  Borne  in  1 860,"  &c  Messrs.  MacmiUan 
will  publish  It. 

M.  de  Laguerronni^re  (bom  181 6X 
author  of  '*Congrte  de  Paris,"  "Li 
France  et  I'Angleterre,"  &&,  tbe  pen  of 
the  Emperor,  has  been  made  a  Senator, 
a  poet  implying  a  pension  of  £1,900 
per  annum. 

Madame  Dudevant  (Georse  Sand) 
has  rejected  the  profferrd  20,000  fr. 
witb  which  the  Emperor  tried  to  appeaM 
her  for  the  adverse  vote  of  tbe  Academy. 
She  needs,  she  says,  neither  pensioa  nor 
recognition  from  any  Government. 

^  The  Three  Barriers,  being  Notes  on 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Spedes,"  is  the  titk 
of  a  work  likely  to  be  of  interest,  so- 
nounced  by  Blaekwood. 

The  Israelite  Alliance  has  oflered  two 
prises,  one  of  1,000  fr.  value,  for  a 
history  of  tbe  morality  of.Judaiim, 
another  of  1,500  fr.  for  moral  sad 
social  statistics  of  the  Jews. 


(Snroptan  ^pbr80p^. 


PLATO. 

DuBiKG  the  administratioii  of  Pericles,  the  Parthenon— -the 
temple  of  Athene,  the  goddess  of  Wisdom  and  Power — ^was  built. 
That  wondrons  straotoro  was  only  a  cold  architectural  aUesoij  in 
Pentelio  marble,  though  it  spoke  of  a  reality  which  gare  fendes 
the  right  to  oongratubte  Athens  as  *'  the  scnool  of  Greece.*'  The 
worship  of  Wisdom  as  the  source  of  Power — as  *'  the  only  power 
now  found  by  proof  supjerior  to  fame" — ^migbt,  indeed,  despite  her 
dismantled  walls,  her  crippled  navy,  her  humbled  army,  hare  given 
Athens  the  hope  of  newer  and  more  lasting  glories,  of  higher  and 
nobler  achievements  than  had  ever  before  been  gained  by  the 
modier  city  of  Ghreece.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  give  a  god  a 
dwelling  of  marble,  and  to  plant  olives  in  her  honour,  imin  to 
bestow  the  affections  of  the  neart  and  the  devotion  of  a  life.  The 
magnificent  pasan  conception,  symbolized  on  the  summit  of 
^Acropolis,  founa  its  spiritual  reality  not  in  the  statesman  who 
inaugurated,  or  the  people  who  paid  for  the  costly  shrine,  but  in  a 
sculptor's  son,  wbose  bodily  hands  had  wrought  upon  the  material 
marole  dedicated  to  the  protecting  deity  of  Athens,  but  whose 
mental  faculties  also  wrought  out  into  results  a  truer  wisdom- 
worship  than  his  fellow-citizens  could  know.  The  commanding 
energy  of  the  intellect  of  Socrates  went  forth  from  him  with 
greater  efficaciousness  than  the  influence  of  the  goddess.  Wisdom, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Sophists,  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  either 
as  a  grave  or  a  serious  thing.  Socrates  reinterpreted  philosophy, 
and  taught  the  need  of  sel knowledge  and  virtue — the  wisdom  of 
life.  Tne  exhausted  scepticism  of  the  age  revenged  itself  on  the 
apostle  of  practical  morality,  and  he  was  permitted  to  exemplify 
toe  fact— a  great  one  in  any  day,  but  vastly  important  in  his — that 
the  love  of  truth  can  outmatch  the  fear  of  aeath.  The  life-teaching 
of  Socrates  initiated  the  reorganization  of  philosophy,  and  it  took, 
during  his  life,  but  especially  after  his  death,  several  new  forms. 
Xn  this,  Socrates  effected  a  nobler  work  than  the  "monumental 
mockery*'  which  crowned  Cecropia;  and  especially  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Plato  he  bdd  the  foundations  of  the  best,  the  mightiest,  and 
the  most  permanent  of  those  philosophies,  which  unassisted  human 
thought  has  ever  reared  to  tne  honour  of  that  Supreme  Wisdom 
whicb  governs  human  destiny. 

1861.  M 
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That  was  a  fortanate  hoar  for  humanitj  and  philosophy  in  whieh 
the  sage  tones  of  the  ihiffainly  Socrates  arrestea  the  tneatre-bonnd 
footsteps  of  the  youthful  Plato — then  the  rollicking  companion  of 
playwrights,  athletes,  wits,  singers,  &c.,  and  ladies  of  no  doubtfol 
reputation,  the  hero  of  tavern  bouts  and  greenroom  intrigues. 
'^^Hiat  a  contrast  the  two  men  presented!  Socrates,  grave  in 
speech,  though  strangely  unattractive  in  aspect;  short,  squat, 
beetle-browed  thiclc-Spped,  unborn,  unkempt,  perhaps  unsan* 
dalled,  bore  the  cares  of  sixty  years  within  his  heart,  and  their 
wrinkles  on  his  countenance.  Plato,  gay  in  mode,  and  manly  in 
bearing,  deep-chested,  square-shouldered,  broad  of  forehead,  fresh 
and  clear  in  complexion,  bright-eyed,  sleekly-oiled  in  locks,  and 
A^atly  trimmed  in  beard  and  whisker ;  an  Athenian  exquisite,  whose 
twenty  years  of  Kfe  had  been  Kttle  else  than  ei  holiday  brimAi!  of 
Aumal  joy  and  inteI!^ctu]U  ex(;itement,  appeared  a  handsome  and 
'^e!!-mannered  man.  It  was  the  turning-point  of  a  life — ^the  very 
pivot  of  k  World's  speculation^,  which  that  hour  held  in  its  fast- 
failing  grsMp.  At  first,  we  can  fancy  that  a  contemptuous,  quizzing 
smile  mays  upon  the  finely-chiselled  features  of  the  h€Aituim 
Tripoa  Street,  and  the  "  hail-fellow"  and  friend  of  the  famroos 
comedians  of  the  Aw — his  namesake  Plato,  and  his  co-Egrinetaa 
Aristophanes;  and  that  as  he  goes  on  replying  to  the  queries  of 
Socrates,  a  quiet  undercurrent  of  badinage — made  observable  to 
his  companions  by^  a  shonlder-shrug — ^rippled  beh)W  the  smootn 
Speech  he  used.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  the  conversa- 
tion lasted  long  before  the  conscience  of  Plato  itas  thoroughly 
probed,  the  earnestness  of  his  nature  aroused,  and  an  intense  and 
throbbing  life  was  giten  to  his  thoughts,^- 

"  Atqae  animum  mine  bne  oelerem  none  diridit  iline,'** 

• 
80  that  at  length  ihe  covert  laughter  of  his  earlier  address  was 
ultimately  changed  into  appreciative  sympathy.  The  moralist 
must  have  used  blunt  but  effective  speech,  and  probably  expressed 
sincere  regrets  at  so  great  a  soul  running  to  waste  while  sowing 
its  wOd  oats,  as  well  as  gave  utterance  to  loftier  hopes  of,  ana 
aspirations  after,  a  nobler  destiny  for  him.  At  any  rate,  the 
steps  which,  in  the  hopeful  eagerness  of  youth,  had  been  turned 
towards  the  Dionysian  Theatre,  with  a  play  for  which  he  expected 
to  gain  a  prize,  were  turned  elsewhere.  The  sobriety  of  reflection 
haa  been  mduced  in  Plato's  mind,  Jiis  introverted  eye  bespeaks 
self-communing,  Socrates  feels  that  the  good  genius  is  trium^ming, 
and,  as  he  clasps  the  unresisting  hand,  not  with  warmth  only,  but 
with  life-fervour,  while  he  says  "farewell"  for  that  day,  Socrates 
knows  that  Plato  has  been  won.  Home  goes  the  youth.  New 
thoughts,  springing  from  their  latency,  impress  him;  ambitions, 
which  had  hitherto  been  stirless,  quiver  in  nis  heart ;  aspirations, 
that  had  only  played  about  his  fancy,  now  seize  upon  his  intellect ; 

*  "  This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind."     • 
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• 

and  moral  whispeiinffftt  hitherto  unheeded,  speak  in  the  language  of 
power  to  his  sonl.  it  is  no  mere  moodiness,  or  transient  oneasmess 
oi  conscience,  which  clouds  his  broad  brow,  and  stiffens  the  muscles 
of  hJB  features.  His  filed  eye  and  settled  gaze  indicate  that  the 
faoulties  of  thought  are  holding  stem  council  together,  and  only  by 
an  occasional  twitch  of  the  mouth,  or  a  half-drawn  and  scarcely* 
audible  sigh,  do  we  gain  evidence  of  the  Strong  contention  between 
indtnation  and  will,  of  which  the  mind  of  l^tato  is  the  arena.  His 
resolve  is  formed.  No  more  shall  he  traverse  the  way  to  tho  staoe 
burdened  with  fhe  excitement  of  eompetition  lor  the  pnzes  tEe 
judses  award ;  no  longer  shall  he  strive  to  cope,  iit  yain  ambitiosy 
with  the  epic  verse  of  Hoilier — in  whieh  ihe  luxuriant  amplitcide  of 
Hellenic  genius  has  celebrated  Oracle  heroism;  the  dlthyrhamb, 
the  love-song,  and  the  cfptgfam  shall  no  longer  claim  his  years  and 
labours ;  the  Pf  tfaian  and  the  Isthmian  games  shall  see  him  no  more 
8  wrestler  for  t&e  ho][A>uf  of  a  cfown  of  wrought  beech  or  dried 
parsley — thou'gfr  flndkr  himself  should  celebrate  his  victories  in 
''  immortal  rettfe  {*  the  lyre  and  the  easel  shall  be  foresworn,  and 
the  future  da;^  of  life  shSill  be  devoted  to  the  ac(|Ufisttion  af  one 
great,  effort- worthy  object — wisdom.  Leat,  too,  the  resolution  should 
die  by  delsy,  he  brtmght  otit  at  onee  the  scrolls  upon  v^hach  the 
early  efforts  of  bis  muse,  those  efforts  tehich  bore,  as  he  had  hoped, 
the  moense  of  fame  within  them^  were  engrossed,  and  exclaiming,— 
**  C»me  bitber,  Vulcan,  ^kto  oow  doth  need  thine  M^* 

he  eolisigned  them  to  the  dames*  Thre  life  lieked  t&em  greedy  tf^y, 
Mi4  •  Misp  sBHvifica  t»  Athene  Was  theis  offeved  Ihan  erer  hef 
ieniplo  Usfar»  had  held,    fkto,  e^«i&  wh^ 

FliA#d  Wifb  » j^aB^kMiitiB  fire,  and  fhtf  qo^  eifr> 
€r  faifer  fhin  ffMeit),  aii«  bis  ^i>e«f1tfg  H^,*" 

told  lie  ttlel  of  a  htflf-fsHerlirg  energy  and  recofl  of  thought,  in  that 
S(«l  «K]ifod  fhtft  he  Ixad  learned  the  true  secret  ct  wisdom — self- 
Menfic^. 

On  Ihe^  7th  Aty  of  the  month  Thargelion,*  in  the  third  year  of 
the  8tth  Olympiad  (429  B.C.).  Plato  was  born.  His  father,  Ariston, 
a  d^eendant  of  Oadmus,  the  inventor  of  letters,  was  one  of  the 
AihOnianf  eoTottiirtS  <yf  ^gina^a  rocky  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
8fliR>ttie  €N»lf,  Ijetween  Attica  and  ArgoTis — for  whom  the  Dorians 
kid  rectotty  bWft  eip^Hed  from  their  hereditary  home.  He  dwelt  in 
life  lioose  of  FMcKades,  the  son  of  the  old  philosopher  Thales,  and 
there  his  eldest  son  received  bifth.  His  mother's  name  was  !^eric- 
tione,  or  Petone.  She  traced  her  lineage  to  Dropides,  the  brother 
of  the  Athenian  legislator — Solon — and  was,  therefore,  allied  to  the 
royal  house  of  Codrus.  Ferictione  was  remarkably  handsome,  and 
hfr  eaiUMI  borft  sfaarc^d  largely  in  her  gntce  of  feature.  Plato  had 
two  bfOlbisrib  A^iftkantus  and'Olaucon,  and  a  sister,  named  Petone, 
Who  iftonrards  b^isame  the  mother  of  Spcusippus,  the  s^uccdssor  of 

*  Th&rgeiifm  corrtsponds  to  tfa«  latter  portion  of  April  aad  the  fiwt  hatf  of  Mq^ 
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Plato  in  the  presidency  of  the  Academy.  Fable  has  bestowed  on 
Plato  a  writ  of  affiliation  on  Apollo,  and  has  enriched  his  earlT 
history  with  marvel,  prodigy,  and  miracle ;  bnt  we  shaU*  as  mncn 
as  possible,  leave  the  romaunts  of  the  fabalists  unrecorded  here. 

The  year  which  save  Plato  to  the  world  withdrew  Pericles.  The 
legacy  of  war  which  the  lattef  left  to  the  Athenians  raged  daring 
the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  former,  and,  in  the  fonrscore  yean  to 
which  his  life  extended,  Plsto  saw  the  disasters  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  seizure  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  the  usurpation  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  the  expulsion  of  these  enslaving  demagogues  by 
Thrasybulus,  the  contests  between  Persia  and  Greece,  peace  of 
Antaleictus,  the  war  of  Delphi,  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
in  the  very  year  of  Plato's  death  stormed  and  took  Olynthus,  and 
so  gave  occasion  to  the  magnificent  series  of  speeches  which  there- 
upon proceeded  from  the  last  and  chief  of  tne  great  dynasty  of 
orators  which  Athens  bred — Demosthenes.  The  times  in  and  through 
which  Plato  lived  were  full  of  interest  and  adventure.  His  eany 
years  were  spent  amid  the  din  of  arms,  and  his  later  days  were 
overclouded  by  the  imminent  shadows  of  notable  griefs,  and  the 
brooding  darkness  of  a  fast-coming  bondage  and  rum  for  his  coun- 
try. Death  closed  his  eyes,  however,  be&e  thai  darkness  came. 
But  we  anticipate. 

The  Lacedemonians  having  taken  the  i)art  of  the  Eginetana 
drove  the  Athenians  home ;  and  Ariston,  with  his  family,  became 
resident  in  the  borough  of  Coly tus.  Aristocles  (that  was  the  tenth- 
day  name  of  Plato),  being  oonoected  with  many  diatinguished 
families,  was  at  first  intended  for  a  politician,  and  received  Uie  beat 
education  Athens  could  then  supply.  The  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
rhetoric,  &c.,  included  under  the  term  {^ammala)  literature,  were 
taught  him  by  Dionysius,  the  grammarian;  the  Argive  wrestler, 
Ariston,  superintended  his  gymnastic  exercises,  and  gave  him  the 
name  he  afterwards  bore — Plato ;  in  music,  which  induded  mathe- 
matics, he  had  two  masters,  Metallus,  of  Agrigentum,  and  Draoo, 
the  son  of  the  Sophist  Damon;  Cratylus,  the  fieraolitan,  a  friend 
of  Socrates,  was  his  earliest  instructor  in  phUosophv.  Besides 
these,  the  usual  branches  of  education  for  youths  of  fortune  and 
political  prospects  in  Athens,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  some  skill 
in  painting ;  but  Bitter  justly,  we  think,  remarks  tnat  bad  he  been 
a  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  we  should  have  had  a  greater 
number  of  illustrations  in  his  works,  drawn  from  the  arts  of  oolour 
and  of  form.    Still,  as  Epicharmus  says,— 

'*  He  who  learns  an  art  does  not  beoome 
That  art  itself,  but  jost  an  artist  in  it" 

Greek  education  had  for  its  object  the  culture  at  once  of  the 
physical  frame,  the  emotional  nature,  and  the  mental  powers  of  the 
pupils.  A  course  of  Didascalics  was  not  then  governed  by  the 
merely  utilitarian  idea  of  fitting  each  person  for  his  prospective 
profession,  possesion,  and  pursuit  in  life.    It  was  intended  rather 
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to  fit  men  for  Mnnf  than  for  "  maldn^  a  liTimg."  It  was  an  ednea- 
tion  for  dtizenship  and  in  manliness— a  training  of  the  whole 
humanity.  Its  form  and  method  may  not  have  been  the  beet,  but 
its  intent  and  root-idea  were  high  and  noble,  worthy  of,  and  capable 
of  making,  a  great  people,  because  it  consisted  in 

**  Setting  endeacaur  in  oootiinial  motioD." 

This  education  beean  early  to  matare  itself  into  fruitfulness  in 
Plato.  Being  skilled  alike  in  the  dialectics,  the  thorough  training, 
of  the  mind  and  bodj,  he  won  honours  alike  at  the  Pythian  and 
Isthmian  games,  and  m  the  theatre.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  a 
play  of  his,  "The  Biyal  LoTers,"  as  if  extant  in  his  time.  This  may 
nave  given  his  fellow-playwriffhts  a  friendlier  feeling  for  him  than 
for  some  of  the  other  philosophers.  Theopompus.  in  "  The  Pleasure 
Seeker,"  calls  him  "  the  solemn  Plato,"  and  Anaxandrides,  more 
complimentary,  speaks  of  him  in  '' Theseus"  as  "our  worthy 
FUto."  MaiTy  of^e  other  dramatist,  of  hia  a^  mention  or  refer 
to  him  frequently  in  kindness;  sometimes  with  a  jeering  sneer. 
Not  contented,  howeyer,  with  the  applause  of  listening  theatres,  the 
repute  of  a  wit,  and  the  delightsomeness  of  practising  the  lyric  arts, 
he  wound  his  ambition  to  a  mgher  pitch.  The  epics  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  those  felicitous  productions  of  Hellenic  genius,  stirred  him 
to  imitation,  and  he  sought  to  propitiate  the  Aonides  by  much 
trimmingof  the  midnight  lamp.  The  harp  of  Homer  seems  never 
to  have  been  passed  to  other  nands,  and  Hesiod's  lyre  was  broken 
at  his  death.    Though,  as  Timon  says, — 

"Plato  placed  stmige  platitudes  on  paper,^ 

he  did  not  succeed  in  equalling  his  efforts  with  his  ambition,  and 
tiie  Epic  of  Plato,  as  already  related,  was  burned  in  despair  of 
attainmg  bardic  glory.  It  is  perhaps  well  for  his  fame  that  his 
lengthiest  and  most  solicitous  attempt  to  win  poetic  honours  has 
not  descended  to  our  day,  or  even  been  preserved  in  scraps  of  quota- 
tion in  the  writers  of  his  age ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
of  his  minor  efforts  in  the  service  of  the  Muses  are  pretty  in  turn  of 
thoui^ht  and  rhythmical  in  expression ;  for  example,  the  following 
epigram : — 

''Upon  the  ttara  thou  gazett,  Aster  mine;  oh,  wonid  that  I 
Coald  gaze  on  thee  with  all  the  ejes  that  glow  in  yonder  Ay,** 

Another  epigram,  "  On  the  Statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  in  her 
Temple  of  Cnidus,"  has  been  thus  translated  by  a  friend  of  the  author 
of  ihisjpaper.  Without  the  Greek  text  we  cannot  show  how  admi- 
rably Plato  had  acquired  '*  the  accomplishment  of  verse ;"  but  even 
in  this  form  Plato's  gracefrd  fancy  clearly  appears. 

"  The  Paphian  qaeen  o'er  ocean*s  swell 
Breasited  the  silver  foam, 
Her  own  fair  scniptnred  form  to  view, 
In  Coidns*  templed  dome. 
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"  *  When  oonld  mj  naked  self,*  she  cried,    • 

'  Praxiteles  have  seen  ? 
Sttoh  sight  profane  did  never  greet 
The  0oa)ptor's  ejes,  I  ween/ 

"  The  chiselliDg  steel,  its  master,  Mars, 
Had  eunhkllj  obeyed; 
And  as  he  loved  the  Paphian  queen, 
So  it  her  ohanha  portrayed. 

"  Never  by  sculptor's  art  alone, 
Could  such  fair  form  arise : 
Thus  stood  the  goddess  once  before, 
When  Paris  gave  Ihe  prize." 

No  wonder  that  in  after-time  mythology  ehould  fable,  that  on  a 
sunny  day,  while  an  infant,  sleeping  on  Mount  Hymettus  by  hia 
mother's  side,  a  swarm  of  bees  distilled  their  honey  into  the  moutJi 
of  the  unconscious  babe,  and  so  foreshadowed  his  mastery  o¥«r 
language,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  would  be  able  to  use  word^, 
which,  howeyer,  like  Pindar's,  ''  speak  to  the  wise,  bat  need  an  inter- 
preter for  the  multitude  !  "  (Pindar's  "  Olympiacs,"  ii.  83.) 

Plato  had  attained  his  twentieth  year  when  the  voice  of  Socrates 
effectually  reached  him,  and  made  him  turn  hia  thoughts  inward 
upon  himself  in  serious  reflection.  The  ardent  and  far-eaat 
ambition  of  Plato  lent  an  elevation  and  a  grandeur  to  his  character— 
despite  his  youthful  licences  and  irregmarities — which  must  hare 
peculiarly  interested  the  great  conversationist  and  controTersialist 
of  Athens.  Under  the  smile  which  generally  lit  his  features  in 
company,  and  under  excitement,  Socrates  had  noticed  that  there 
la^  a  latent  melancholy  and  a  sad  self-contempt  that  be  could  find 
enjoyment  in  the  revels  of  his  day.  Trenchmg  down  into  these 
depths,  Socrates  reached  the  springs  of  a  noble  life,  and  set  them 
flowing  tmtil  they  have  now  become  a  mighty  river,  spreading  widely 
through  every  region  of  thought.  The  traces  of  his  actual  connec- 
tion with  Socrates  are  very  scant,  and  we  have  already  endeavoured 
to  flU  np  from  fancy  the  change  which  Plato's  pnpilage  under  So- 
crates  wrought  in  his  life.  We  know  that  Plato  s  devotion  to  his 
master's  fame  led  him  to  take  him  as  the  chief  interlocutor  of  his 
Dialogues,  to  compose  a  defence  and  aj^ology  for  hin^  and  to  treat 
his  memory  as  one  of  the  sacrcdest  of  inheritances.  The  student- 
zeal  which  Plato  bestowed  upon  philosophy,  as  expounded  by  his 
master,,  is  testified  to  by  the  complete  suftusion  of  his  writings  widi 
the  Socratic  influence,  especially  in  their  method.  Thegi««t  proof 
of  a  master  mind  is  the  initiation  of  a  method,  and  the  tmeet  dis- 
cipleship  is  shown,  not  bv  him  who  most  slavishly  adopts  the  words 
and  opinions  of  his  precLeceBsor,  but  by  hun  who  most  sedulously 
and  constantly  pursues  the  very  method  by  which  the  advances  of 
his  master  had  been  made.  In  this  manner  Plato's  disciplehood  is 
signally  marked.  The  very  ideal  of  the  Socratic  dialogue  is  embalmed 
in  the  works  of  Plato,  and  therein  is  his  method  most  clearly  and 
advantageously  made  known.    Plato's  dramatic  faculty  has  been  of 


good  tenrioe  hatQf  ^i  ha»  eiukbled  hhpj  {to  fffe^eat  ^  ya  "  the  riHjf 
age  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and  prepsure,"  in  ao  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  sage  who  tiion  soaght  to  stir  the  boondleas  activitieB  of 
mind  to  their  faHbest  and  their  boldest  flights.  Xhe  actu^ities  of  the 
life  of  Soorates  mar  be  beat  learned  from  Xenophoii.  The  ideal- 
ities of  the  philosoj^y  of  Socri^tes  m^ty  be  best  leacned  firom  Plato* 
J^ohn  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  foUowi^g  jvidicious  remarks,  notices  the 
same  peculiarity,  though  taken  fro^n  ^  different  point  of  view : — *'  JSq 
doubt  the  dUciple  pushed  his  mere  in<}uiries  and  speculations  over 
Ik  more  extended  surface  than  there  is  any  zeasofi  to  belieye  the 
master  did.  But  though  he  continually  starts  moce  original  and 
¥aluabk  ideas,  it  is  seldom  that  these,  when  they  Relate  to  tho 
9*eaults  of  inquiry,  are  stated  with  aay  air  of  conviction,  as  if  they 
4Mnounted  to  fixed  opinions.  But  when  the  topic  under  consideratioii 
is  the  jpropm*  mode  of  philosopkizUig — either  the  moral  spirit  in 
which  truth  should  be  sought,  or  the  intellectual  processes  and 
odethods  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained  ;  or  when  the  subieot-matter 
is  not  any  particular  scientific  principle  but  knowledge  in  the 
nbstract— then  the  views  inculcated  are  definite  and  consistent^ 
«re  always  the  same,  and  are  put  forth  with  the  appearance  of  earnest 
mid  matured  belief.  Eyen  in  treating  of  other  subjects,  and  even 
when  the  opinions  advanced  have  the  least  semblance  of  being 
aeriously  entertained,  the  discourse  itself  has  generally  a  very 
atrong  tendency  to  illustrate  the  conception  which  does  seem  to  be 
really  entertained  of  the  nature  of  some  |>art  or  other  of  the  process 
{^philosophizing  "  This  thorough  suflusion  of  the  mind  of  Flato— 
one  essentially  poetic — wit}i  the  dialectic  method,  this  disciplined 
government  and  direction  of  his  reasoning  powers,  we  attribute  to 
the  close,  friendly,  kindly,  reverential  intercourse  which  must  have 
e^dsted  between  Socrates  and  Plato.  Though  the  external  traces 
of  Plato's  disciplehood  are  sparse  and  scattered,  vet  the  internal 
evidences  are  so  clearly  and  qaultifariously  marked,  and  harmonic 
so  well  with  the  few  recorded  facts  of  tlieir  intercourse,  that  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  having  been  both,  intimate  and  constant. 
One  pleasing  trait  in  the  cliaracter  of  Socrates  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  and  must  haye  happened  not  long  afler  tl^  commence- 
ment of  the  student-course  of  Plato  under  his  care.  "  When  Glau- 
•con,  the  son  of  Ariston,  atte^ipted  to  harj^ngue  the  people,  from  a 
desire,  though  he  was  not  yet  twenty  years  qfage,  to  have  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state,  no  one  of  his  relatives,  or  other  friends, 
QQuld  prevent  him  from  making  himself  ridiculous,  a,nd  getting 
^mseli  dragged  down  from  the  tribunal ;  but  Socrates,  who  had 
a  friendly  feeling  towards  him  on  account  of  Charmides,  the  son  of 
Glaucon  (probably  the  young  man*s  name-uncle),  as  well  as  on 
accofint  qfFlato^  .succeeded  in  prevsiling  upo^  him,  by  his  sole  dia- 
auasion,  to  relinquish  his  purpose."  The  j^rrative  of  the  conver- 
^tion  betw^ep  Glaucon  and  Socrates  forms  a^  interesting  chapter 
in  Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia  "  (III.  6.  i,),  to  which  we  refer  t)io 
reader.    We  qu/c^te  tne  incident  only  to  show  ^he  growtih  of  intimaqy 
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between  the  matter  and  hU  pupil,  and  the  reality  of^iiie  intexvai 
the  former  took  in  the  latter. 

Plato,  early  after  his  introduction  to  Socratea,  had  beffun  to 
regard  him  as  a  singular  being,  whose  manners  and  method  were 
readily  adaptable  for  literary  purposes.  Tradition  represents  the 
dialogues  entitled  '*  Phsedrus ;  or,  on  the  Beautiful,"  and  "  hym ; 
or,  on  Friendship,"  as  having  been  composed  during  the  life,  and 
even  to  have  been  read  in  the  nearing  of  Socrates.  Begardtog  the 
latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  current  report 
l^t,  on  hearing  it  read,  Socrates  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Hercules !  what 
a  heap  of  falsehoods  the  yoimg  man  has  uttered  about  me."  T^ 
saying,  if  recdlYed,  would  only  justify  us  in  doubting  the  faeta 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  oialogae — ^the  dramatic  conditi<m9 
of  the  work — ^but  do  not  necessitate  any  disbelief  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  his  exposition  of  the  method  of  Socrates.  Indeed,  the  expression 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  jocular  disclaimer  of  a  work,  the 
tendency  and  ability  and  form  of  which  Socrates  approved  rather 
than  condemned.  The  style  of  exposition  must  have  commended 
itself  much  more  to  Socrates  thim  its  matter  could  have  been 
objectionable.  We  cannot  regard  this  as  an  adverse  decision  given 
by  the  master  against  the  prcSuction  of  his  disciple,  after  he  had 
formed  the  resolution— 

''IwiUpunt 
A  pictnn  now,  that  in  the  ejes  of  men 
Shall  lire  like  loving  daylighL" 

At  what  period  in  tbeir  companionship  as  tutor  and  taught  tiie 
above  incident  took  place  we  have  no  means  of  strictly  determining; 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  must  have  beoi 
after  a  prettrf*  lengthy  and  careful  course  of  study.  His  earliest 
composition  m  this  manner  was  "  Phsedrus,"  and  in  it  we  have  a 
fully-developed  portrait  of  Socrates,  in  his  playful  irony,  his  love  of 
talk,  his  strong  natural  dialectic  powers,  his  capacity  for  sarcasm, 
his  hatred  of  the  Sophists,  his  high  moral  standard,  and  his  personal 
peculiarities.  His  conception  of  the  character  of  his  master  must 
nave  been  formed  and  carefuUy  matured;  his  acquaintance  with 
his  manner  of  thought  and  speech  must  have  been  intimate ;  and 
his  comprehension  of  the  method  to  which  Socrates,  in  his  own 
mind,  subordinated  all  thoughts,  must  have  been  minute  and  accu- 
rate. All  these  considerations  incline  us  to  think  that  Plato's 
earliest  dialogues  must  bear  date  somewhat  near  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Socrates,  and  may  be  referred  most  probably  to  the  last  two 
years  of  that  great  "  exemplar's  "  life. 

If  this  be  thought,  amid  a  balance  of  likelihoods,  that  whidi  is 
most  probable,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Plato  should  have 
attended  his  master  during  his  triid  to  support  him  with  his 
presence,  and  to  aid  him  by  his  party.  More  even  than  this  he 
aid.  He  undertook  to  plead  his  cause,  and  began  a  speech  in  his 
defence,  which  the  clamour  of  the  judges  prevented  him  from 
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oontinmng.  He  advised  Socrates  as^  to  the  conne  he  ought  to 
pursue  on  his  trial,  and  proffered  himself  as  one  of  the  parties 
willing  to  pay  the  sum,  thirty  mina,  which  he  recommended 
Socrates  to  mention  as  the  fine  he  would  consent  to  submit  to  as 
the  ransom  of  his  life.  In  consequence  of  illness,  superrened, 
perhaps,  bjr  his  anxieties  during  the  trial,  and  the  prominent  part 
ne  took  in  it,  Plato  was  absent  on  the  death-day  of  Socrates ;  but 
he  wrote  an  able  and  generous  "  Apology,"  and  in  his  "  Crito ;  or, 
the  duty  of  a  Citizen,"  he  returns  to  this  subject,  and  rebuts  the 
eharge  made  against  Socrates  of  having  attempted  to  corrupt  the 
youth  of  Athens,  while  in  *'  Pluedo ;  or,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
he  gives  such  a  simple  vet  sublime  narrative  of  "The  Death  of 
Socrates,"  as  justly  entitles  him  to  say  that  he  was  "  the  best  man 
of  his  tune,"  "  and,  moreover,  the  most  wise  and  just."  In  the 
"  Banquet,"  the  personal  pnrity  of  Socrates  is  asserted.  Nor  were 
these  things  done  without  risks ;  for  we  know  that  as  Plato  was 
going  towards  the  Acropolis,  with  Greneral  Chabrias,  whom  he  was 
about  to  defend  in  a  capital  charge,  one  Grobylus  met  him,  and 
said, — **  Are  you  going  to  plead  for  another,  not  knowing  that  the 
hemlock  of  Socrates  is  waiting  for  you  also  P"  To  this  he  is  said  to 
have  replied, — "When  I  fought  for  my  country  I  encountered 
dangers ;  and  now  also  do  I  CDcounter  them  in  the  cause  of  justice, 
and  in  behalf  of  a  friend ;"  words  which  somewhat  interpret  to  us 
the  feelings  with  which  Plato  attended  his  master's  tnal,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  show  us  that  his  sympathy  on  that  occssion 
had  been  remarked,  and  been  set  down  to  nis  aisadvantage.  The 
greater  merit  is  therefore  due  to  him  for  the  persistent  constancy 
with  which  he  strove  to  counteract  the  false  impression  of  his 
master,  which  his  malefactor's  death  was  likely  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  and  posterity. 

After  the  death  of  Socrates  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the 
most  conspicuous  of  his  followers  should  leave  Athens  for  a  while. 
Plato  and  otiiers  went  to  Megara.  There  Plato  studied  philosophy 
with  a  fellow-follower  of  Socrates — Euclid.  The  chief  ideas  of  the 
Megaric  philosopher  were  derived  from  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  and  his 
successors.  He  was  a  dislectician,  mainly  emploving  himself  in  the 
consideration  of  the  forms  of  thought,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
these  forms,  and  constitute  them  vf3id  as  modes  of  reasoning.  His 
moral  doctrine  consisted  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Zenoic  One,* 
as  tke  Oood — ^the  only  being  existent  of  whom  all  extant  appear- 
ances are  but  phenomena.  ^  This  ethical  tendency  is  probably  due 
to  Euclid's  Socratic  training.  It  seems  to  have  made  a  g^reat 
impression  upon  Plato.  In  many  of  the  Dialogues,  but  especially 
in  the  "  Bepnblic,"  the  influence  of  the  tenets  of  the  Megaric  sage 
is  apparent.  Several  of  the  Socratists  favoured  Eudid's  ideas  more 
than  Plato  did,  however,  and  the  latter  returned  to  Athens  as  soon 
as  circtmistances  made  it  convenient. 

*  See  B.C.  1859,  vol  i.  p.  870. 
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If iebnhr  hinted,  in  **  the  Bheaiah  Mufeum,"  1628^  Hbai  Pkto 
piobably  went  to  Megara  more  because  of  the  dangers  aosing  feoa^ 
his  £ftmily  relationship  with  Critias  and  Gharmides,  xomoHben  of  the 
Q^ront  Tbjxtjt  who  ruled  Greece  with  snoh  severiW  during  their 
brief  lease  of  power.  But  we  must  hold  thAt  no  evicwnoe  of  this  is 
attainable,  or  he  would  hare  quoted  it  artioulately.  Besides,  had. 
this  been  the  case,  he  would  most  probably  have  left  Athens  muoh 
earlier  (about  b.o,  403),  and  oertainly  would  not  have  been  present 
and  active  at  the  trial  of  Socrates,  in  b.c.  399.  We  most  believe^ 
till  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  adduced,  that  his  Sooratio  disciple- 
ship,  and  not  his  sympathy  with  the  Tyrants,  occasioned  his  self- 
imposed  exile  to  Megara,  where  he  could  only  be  safe  by  eecuring  a 
pa&on  and  paying  an  alien's  tax. 

Plato  left  Megara  as  soon  as  he  found  it  safe  to  return  to  Aliens, 
but  there  seemed  to  him  little  now  in  the  Greek  capital  to  tempt 
him  to  continue  his  residence  in  it.  He  bethought  himself  then  of 
one  of  his  old  master's  pupUs — the  Cyrenaic  mathematician,  Theo- 
dorus,  and  he  determined  to  visit  him  in  the  N<Hrth  African  citr  to 
which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  where  he  held  his  school.  Plato's  love 
for  geometry  was  fostered  in  such  companv,  and  there  he  beoame 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  philosophical  thinkers,  who  by  their 
tales  of  the  wisdom  of  Egypt — then  the  university  of  the  world — 
excited  Plato'-s  curiositv,  and  caused  him  to  determine  to  visit  the 
priesthood  of  that  land  of  mystery,  magic,  and  mythology.  It  has 
Seen  said  that  the  tragic  poet  Euripides  accompanied  Plato  on  this 
journey,  but  as  that  favourite  playwright  of  oocrates  died  in  B.c. 
406,  in  Macedonia,  this  must  be  a  mistake.  In  Strabo's  time  (about 
B.C.  24)  the  eicerones  of  Heliopolis  used  to  show  travellers  the 
house  in  which  Plato  and  Eudoxus — a  oelebrsted  astronomer  and 
geometer  of  Cnidus — lodged.  While  wandering  by  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  seeking  in  **  Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm"  the  wisdom 
for  which  it  had  a  world's  repute,  Plato  formed  a  low  estimate  of 
the  philosophy  taught  by  the  so«called  sages  of  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  acquiring,  what  he  chiefly 
eought,  a  knowledge  of  the  results  to  which  their  astronomy  and 
geometry  had  led  tihem.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  his  philosophy 
received  no  distinguishable  tinge  from  the  thoughtsmen  of  Egypt 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  and  great  ingenuity  and 
learning  have  been  expended  in  the  discussion  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  statement,  that  Plato,  in  his  tour  in  search  of  wisdcMB, 
penetrated  into  Persia,  and  even  set  his  foot  upon  the  sacred  places 
of  Palesttne--«there  becoming  acqaainted  with  the  laws,  religion,  aad 
saored  books  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Chaldean  Magi.  Though  various  treatises  have  been  compoeed  ia 
support  of  those  several  tkneSf  we  think  the  evidence  on  wnich  the 
hynotheses  depend  is  far  too  weak  to  afford  a  trustworthy  inference. 
Inoeed,  we  think  that  the  period  usually  assigned  to  imato'eaojonm 
in  Egypt  is  much  too  lengthy,  and  that  we  must,  in  deference  to 
the  unimpeachable  logic  of  facts,  curtail  the  common  chronology  of 
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thirteen  yean  by  not  leas  than  ten,  for  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
lrh^n  Socrates  drunk  his  hemlock,  and  he  yisited  ItaJy  when  for^. 
Other  traditions  are  not  less  untenable,  e,  y.,  that  he  drew  up  and 
.codified  laws  for  the  cities  of  Thebes,  Cyrene,  Arcadia,  &c.  He 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  had  the  capacity  of  a  lawmaker— 
nRhoni^  able  to  treat  profoundly  of  laws  and  states. 

The  philosophic  treasuries  of  the  mystic  east  having  been  rifled, 
nith  a  mind  matured  by  meditation,  stored  by  travel,  and  quickened 

Sr  teal  for  his  master's  memory  and  doctrines,  Plato  returned,  and 
e  complaint  expressed  by  Yiuerius  Maximus  was  no  longer  to  be 
true— twkt  "whilst  studious  youth  were  crowding  to  Athens  froxa 
ererf  quarter  in  search  of  Plato  for  their  master,  that  philosopher 
was  wandering  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  the  vast 
{Jains  of  a  barbarous  country,  himself  a  disciple  of  the  wise  men  of 
Egypt.'^  Scholars  sought  him,  and  he  taught  them,  like  his  master, 
ifreely .  In  the  extra-mural  Ceramicus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus, 
about  six  stadia  from  Athens,  in  a  place  adorned  by  Cimon  with 
pkmtations  of  plane-trees  and  olives,  with  temples  and  statues,  the 
philosopher  possessed  a  property,  and  here  was  the  famous  "  grove 
of  Acaaeme,  Plato's  retirement ; 

^  JLtque  intsr  aUras  Acudeipi  qof^r^fe  Temm*** 

became  the  habit  of  the  youthhood  of  Athens.  There  was  no  baste 
or  fever  for  startling  novelties  in  thought  exhibited  here ;  a  calm 
oonsiderateness  reigned  throughout  the  unbustling  crowd,  and  the 
▼oice  of  the  master  was  potent  because  his  mind  was  prolific.  One 
preliminary  test  of  fitness  for  philosophic  thought  Plato  demanded — 
the  power  of  eontinuous  attention  and  of  reasoning.  This  is  the 
true  significance  of  his  well-known  academic  inscription — "  Let  no 
unffeameirie  mind  be  preseut  here.'-f  Thus  translated,  the  motto 
hannoniises  with  the  views  of  Plato,  and  contains  a  deep  and  serious 
meaniug,  such  as  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  impressing 
on  the  thoughts  of  those  who  came  to  seek  instruction  from  him. 
Of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  teaching  of  Plato  in  the  Academy 
we  cannot  now  treat,  ana  must  repone  thc'eonsideration  itself  till  it 
be  our  hap  (as  it  is  our  hope)  to  prelect  upon  "  the  philosophy  of 
Plato."    That,  therefore,  is  adjourned. 

In  his  fortieth  year  Plato  visited  Italy  for  the  first  time. 
Curious  to  witness  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  he  took  a  voyage  to 
Syracuse,  then  (b.c.  389)  under  the  tyranny  of  Dionysins  the  elder. 
l^m  Syracuse  he  went  to  Tarentum,  then  the  most  powerful  and 
floorishmg  city  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  the  seat  of  a  school  of 
Pythagoreans,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Ardbytas,  the  statesman, 
philosopher,  general,  and  astronomer;  Timeus,  the  Loorian,  a 
thinker  who  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  who  joined 

^  ^  Aa4  to  inquire  for  truth  amoqg  the  groves  of  Academe.** 
t  See  CD  this  point  Sir  William  U»roUtoo*8  Essajs,  pp.  271, 311 ;  "  Batler*8  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  Philosophy,"  II.  79 ;  Lewes'  **  Biog.  Hist,  of  Pbiloeophjr  ;**  Cousin  s 
^  Hbtoty  of  Modem  Philosophy,^  Series  IL  Leetare  7,  &c. 
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the  Tirtaes  of  a  citizen  to  the  renown  of  a  scholar;  PhilolanSv  the 
aatronomer,  whose  book  on  Natural  Philosophy  Plato  bought  for 
forty  Alexandrian  nUna  of  silrer ;  and  seyeraf  other  men  of  his* 
toric  note. 

By  the  adyioe  of  Arch3rta8,  Plato  was  inyited  by  Dionysina  of 
Syracuse  to  undertake  the  education,  in  philosophy,  of  Dion,  his 
brother-in-law.  Dion  possessed  excellent,  though  perverted,  capa- 
cities, and  Plato  happily  exerted  an  influence  for  good  upon  nis 
pupil.  His  admiration  of  philosophy  was  such  that  he  g^ye  up 
many  of  his  own  vices,  and  desired  to  effect  the  reform  of  his  kingly 
brother*  in-law.  For  this  purpose  he  besouf^ht  him  to  hear  Plato 
discourse  on  the  blessedness  of  virtue.  Plato  spoke  plainly  on 
beiug  admitted  to  the  tyrant,  and  his  honest  speech  excited  the  ire 
of  the  too-muoh-flattered  monarch.  Hate  incited  him  to  persecu- 
tion, and  he  meditated  the  death  of  Plato.  Dion  planned  his 
escape;  but  Dionysius,  by  a  larse  bribe,  contrived  to  gain  over 
PoUis,  a  Spartan  ambassador,  ^o  was  to  take  him  to  Athens, 
either  to  slay  him  on  the  passage,  or  sell  lum  for  a  slaye.  The 
latter,  as  the  more  profitable,  Pollis  did,  and  he  carried  him  to 
his  birthplace,  Egina,  then  at  war  with  Athens,  and  there  disposed 
of  him.  Anicerris,  the  Cyrenean,  having  recognized  him,  bought 
Plato,  and  restored  him  to  his  pupils  at  Athens,  who  immediately 
forwarded  the  ransom-money  (tnirty  iNtfus) ;  but  Anicerris  retnnied 
it,  saying  they  were  not  the  only  men  interested  in  the  life  and  lumpi- 
ness  of  Plato.  Dionysius,  on  hearing  of  Plato's  safety,  wrote  be- 
seeching him  to  forgive  him,  and  say  nothing  of  the  past.  "  I  have  no 
leisure,  Plato  contemptuously  replied,  "  to  think  about  Dionysius." 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  bis  entertaining  the  ambassaaors  of 
Dionysius,  who  brought  the  letter  above-mentioned,  that  Diogenes, 
the  Cynic,  who  envied  Plato,  strode  into  his  rooms,  and  after  sur- 
veying them  with  cool  contemptuousness,  proceeded  to  expectorate 
upon  the  furniture,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, "  Thus  I  spit  upon 
the  pride  of  Plato,"  and  reo^ved  from  the  insulted  host  the  cuttmg 
retort,  "  Yes,  O  Diogenes,  with  greater  pride." 

During  the  succeeding  twen^-two  years,  Plato,  surrounded  by 
pupils,  continued  to  teach  the  high  wisdom  he  had  been  able  to 
reach,  and  to  add  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  to  the  witchery  of  his 
extraordinary  speculative  powers,  making  the  results  of  his  "stu- 
dious musing"  in  the  "green  retreats  of  Academus"  patent  and 
popular,  training  those  who  sought  his  teaching  to  accompany  him 
along  "  the  sacred  paths  of  naturo  and  of  science,"  and  writmg  those 
"  Attic  themes"  which  stir  the  pulse,  even  yet,  of  all  reflective  men. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  collect  here  the  almost  innumerable 
anecdotes  fondly  preserved  by  the  ancients,  r^^arding  the  manner 
and  the  matter  of  his  teaching ;  pleasing  as  the  task  might  be  to 
tell  of  the  crowds  of  Athens  noblest  sons  striving  to  near  the 
master  while  he  spoke,  to  number  the  illustrious  men  who  took 
their  lessons  from  his  lips,  to  laugh  over  the  sharp  "  wit-oombats" 
between  Diogenes  and  Plato,  and  to  relate  the  wilea.and  strategies 
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hv  which  the  Moires  of  Athens  contiired  to  glean  in  the  very  gardens 
01  Academe  the  fruits  of  his  ripe,  rich  mind.  Of  his  hospitality, 
beneficence,  and  generosity,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  speak 
in  dae  terms :  for  space  wanes  before  our  pen.  It  is  only  possible 
here  to  glance  at  the  chief  circumstances  ox  his  after  life,  and  that, 
too,  with  almost  chronological  brevity. 

On  the  death  of  Dionyains  I.,  Plato's  former  pupU,  Dion, 
requested  him  to  visit  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  training  his  nephew, 
Dionysius  II.,  in  political  tactics  and  morality.  He  went  in  B.C. 
367,  and  remained  in  Sicily  four  months.  Dionysius,  like  his 
fatiier,  disliked  reproof,  and  refused  instruction.  Distrust  and 
dissatisfaction  arose  between  the  master  and  his  royal  pupil,  and 
Plato  lefl  the  stubborn  sovereign  to  himself.  Several  passages  in 
"The  Laws*'  seem  to  us  to  refer  to  this  transaction.  Dionysius 
banished  his  uncle  Dion  from  Sicily,  in  his  determination  that 
**  none  but  himself  should  be  his  parallel."  Dion  went  to  Athens, 
and  became  a.fre<|^uenter  of  the  groves  of  the  Athenian  "guide, 
philosopher,  andjinend,*'  whom 

''  Kind  naton  fonned  deep,  oomprehensiTe,  clear, 
Ezjust,^  and  eleganti  in  one  rich  sool — 
Plato;" 

and  there  studied,  in  the  theories  of  the  thinker,  the  causes  of  those 
phenomena  of  wluch  he  had  observed  so  much  in  the  civil  states  of 
ms  native  island,  and  of  Athens — ^that  tyranny  and  licence  alike 
operate  as  invincible  obstacles  to  the  moral  or  material  process  of 
the  human  race.  The  firiendship  of  Plato  for  Dion  remamed  so 
intense  that  in  B.C.  361  he  tooJc  a  special  journey  to  Sicily  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  Dion  and  his  nephew.  Dionysius  obstinately 
refused ;  and  Plato  returned  unsuccessful.  That  Plato  thought 
Dionysius  wrong,  may,  we  think,  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
when  Dion  raised  an  expedition  to  Grreece  for  the  liberation  of 
Sicily  from  the  despotism  of  Dionysius,  Plato's  favourite  nephew, 
Speusippus,  and  others  of  that  sage's  pupils,  accompanied  the 
army  oi  fireedom  as  volunteers.  Dion  succeeded  in  his  endeavour, 
but  ne  had  not  learned  to  practise  in  prosperity  the  theories 
studied  in  adversity,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  363) 
murdered,  that  his  nephew  might  be  restored.  With  this  event 
Plato's  interest  in  the  polities  of  Sicily  ceased.  The  following  lines 
are  a  translation  of  part  of  his  epitaph  on  his  quondam  discij^e  :— 

"  ThoB  eleepeet  in  hoomir  on  thy  eonntry's  breast, 
Dear  Dion,  whom  my  sonl  eztatio  loved  the  best" 

Several  attempts  have  been  made,  by  classifying  the  disciples  of  Plato 
into  tyrants  and  beneficent  legislators,  to  gain  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  practical  effects  of  his  teaching.  We  scarcely  think  this  is 
an  available  source  of  inference,  unless  we  knew  precisely  the  early 
bent  of  the  several  minds  who  listened  to  his  speculations,  and  the 
oonditions  under  which  they  proceeded  to  develop  their  respective 


political  oodes.  All  that  cab  jqbUy  be  redded  as  ftotea  by  tibe 
great  array  of  illnstriotu  naanes,  wkioh.  might  bo  qnoted  from  the 
pages  of  AtheneuB,  Diogenes  Laertins,  &o.,  as  among  the  atadeata 
who  attended  his  philosophical  prelections,  is  the  extreme  poptikirity, 
worth,  and  attractiveness,  of  his  style  of  teanhing.  Su&.  numbm 
of  the  nobly  born  and  the  thoughtful  could  only  have  assembled 
among  and  been  retained  as  his  disciples  by  the  surpaasing  ability 
of  the  mastei^^thinker. 

Plato  lived  nnwedded,  but  neither  unloving  nor  unloved.  He 
Icaew  nothing  of  home-life  in  its  highest  sense,  and  henoe  he  is  not, 
as  in  the  '|  Bepublio  "  he  attempts  to  be,  a  good,phik>sophioal  ezpo^ 
nent  of  the  nature  of  family  life.  Platonic  love  has  been  Teiy 
much  talked  of  in  the  world,  and  maudlin  sentimentality  faaa  toe 
often  praised  without  appraising  it.  Neither  Plato's  doctrine  not 
practice  justifies  the  denmtion  of  Platonic  love  as  an  unseknaliaed 
admiration  of  the  beauty,  graces,  accomplishments,  Jto.,  of  another, 
which  too  freqnently  oetrays  its  believers  into,  practical  tin, 
becai^se  they  have  based  their  relationship  on  aa  unsafe  and  mi* 
satisfactory  theoretical  error.  Plato  was,  as  a  young  man,  amorous ; 
the  eristic  faculty  retained  its  mastery  over  him  long  and  curbleasly 
after  he  had  become  a  lover  of  philosophy.  Perhaps,  in  the  dis- 
organized state  of  the  Athenian  society,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
secure  a  life  of  leisure  for  the  culture  of  thought  as  thought. 
Flato  could  not  realize  the  holy,  pure,  beauUful,  and  reverent  de- 
lights of  a  life  matrimonial.  He  could  poetize,  rhapsodize,  moralise^ 
and  philosophize  about  it,  and  about  it,  but  he  could  not  nractise  it. 
His  nature  in  this  was  hardily  self-indulgent.  Though  ne  defines 
love  as  the  longing  of  the  soul  for  beauty ,r  the  like-seeking  instinct 
for  like,  and  the  intense  self-absorption  of  one's  sympathies  in 
those  of  another ;  though  Be  asserts  that  its  votary  "  for  ita  sake 
deserts  parents,  and  brothers,  and  friends,  and  neglects  its  patri- 
mony«  and  despises  all  the  established  usages  on  which  it  valued 
itself  before" — ^it  is  almost  certain  he  never  truly  felt  it  in  the 
highly  refined  form  in  which  he  presents  it,  never  acted  as  he  says 
lovers  act,  never  found  his  private  felicity  necessitating  any  higher 
gratification  than  that  gained  in  the  companionship  of  women 
whose  characters  were  at  least  Sapphonic.  This  is  quite  evident^  we 
think — ^notwithstanding  the  excusatory  lines  of  Catullas, — 

*'  It's  rij^t  the  worthy  po«t  should  be  ^aste, 
Bat  yet  his  verses  need  not  be  strdt-laoed,"— * 

from  the  tetrastich — in  itself  surpassingly  poetic — ^which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  lady  whose  blandishments  fillea  up  the  hours  when 
corporeality  acquired  the  dominion  of  an  hour  over  the  mighty 
mind  of  tho  Athenian  thinks. 

<*  ArcAeMMst  I  possess  I  Life-frienA  ariee  fr<tai  GoloylnM^ 

Y hovgh  Tine  owy  ripple  Ines  i»  thee,  kn4  love  is  in  thj  saila 
Ad!  hspless  ^oaths  were  they,  t^y  vlfgin-blooA  i^ho  foohod  mfitm, 
i^Tuhiog  wild  thiongb  ^muMs  flsme,  though  perishing  te  wUkb" 
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What  a  inbjeot  for  hvmentatkm  tba^  Plato  did  not,  Kke  Ulystes;^ 
trho  lashed  himself  to  the  mast  when  passing  before  tlw  SyreoBf, 
bind  himself  to  sterner  resolve  while  exposed  to  the  ff^n  nassiona 
of  humanity;  and  that  when  passion  and  reason^  like  the  eom- 
panions  of  Burger's  "  Wild  Huntsman  " — 

''  When  towards  the  knight  came  left  and  rights 
A  horseman  here,  a  horseman  there; 
A  8now-#hite  steed  the  one  bestrode, 
Like  Inrid  ffre  the  others  glowed  "-^ 

Plato,  in  this  matter,  took  the  worse  way,  snd 

"  Spamed  the  wamer, 
Bat  hearkened  to  the  left-hand  scoroer'*!! 

It  is  iiApossible  without  regret  to  reflect  upon  the  conquerer  of  "  the 
htat  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  the  love  or  fame,  being  vanquished 
bv  unworfehter  loves,  and  that  noetry,  and  wedded,  honest  love  were 
alike  to  be  excluded  from  the  iaeal  "republic"  which  the  superlative 
intellect  of  ancient  times  pictured  out  as  that  in  which  all  the 
essential  elements  of  a  happy  and  a  prospeitous  fife  were  to  be 
found ;  and  it  is  not  withont  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  one  writes 
of  such  eL  thinker,  that  he  would  rather  rejoice  in  the  sunset  of  a 
wanton's  love,  than  bask  in  the  noontide  of  a  nolier  union.  Socrates, 
though  himself  faithful  to  Xantippe,  taught  Callisto  and  Theodots, 
the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  the  arts  of  conquest  in  the  aame  of  love  9 
and  Plato  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  passions,  and  the  wiles  of  "  a  city 
madam." 

Is  it  strange  that  Plato  should  have  been  melancholy  P— that  his 
broad  brow  should  have  been  wrinkled  by  sadness,  and  that  a  grief  of 
enduring  power  should  have  over-gloomed  his  Kfe  P  The  burden  of 
being  was  heavy  on  him;  life  was  laden  with  sorrow;  it  was  a 
wacrfare  of  reason  and  passion,  a  continual  restraint,  a  constant 
aentinelship  against  the  overpowering  worldliness  which  poured  its 
hosts  of  fascinations  round  nim.  The  complexities  of  existence  were 
but  bitterness  to  him,  and  an  ironic  gravity  underlay  even  his 
mirthfulness.  His  few  jokes  are  all  tinged  with  a  sort  of  repressed 
fll-humour,  and  ofte^i  his  wit  comes  to  us  strongly  acidified.  Alexis, 
the  dramatist,  speaks  of  one  who  loved  "to  converse  alone  like 
Plato,"  and  Amphis  ejaculates, — 

"  Oh!  Plato,  how  yonr  learning  is  confined 
To  gloomy  looks,  and  wriokiing  your  brows 
Like  shells  of  cockles.'* 

Tet  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Timon,  that  he  was  once  "  a 
strong,  stout  man,  a  honeyed  speaker,"  though,  in  his  old  age,  "  his 
mortiu  body  became  dry  and  withered." 

And  old  age  did  steal  on  him,  "  frosty,  but  kindly."  By  the 
devotion  of  sixty  years  he  had  composed  a  greater  nxmiber  of 
philosophical  treatises  than  the  world  before  contained.    In  them  he 
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bmd  stored  up  the  varied  thinkinffB  of  a  varied  life,  and  the  xeralta 
of  a  wide  extent  of  reading.  With  unflagging  interest  he  had  wooed 
and  won  many  of  tiie  best  minds  of  Athens  to  delight  in  reflective 
'tibonght.  He  kept  no  laggard^  sloth-bound  thought.  Even  his 
latest  hours  were  passed  in  toil.  His  passion  for  philosophy  and 
literature  surrived  longest  in  his  soul.  Diogehes  Laertius,  on  the 
authority  of  Hermippus,  says  he  died  at  a  marriage-feast;  but 
Cicero  informs  us  that  he  expired  in  the  act  of  composing  one  of 
those  precious  dialogues,  wherein  he  has  bequeathed  to  humanity 
the  fruits  of  lengthened  contemplation,  of  litwary  skill,  of  dialectic 
subUety,  of  drunatic  faculty,  and  rich  ingenmty  of  illustration, 
such  as  no  ancient  author  has  been  able  to  equal,  still  less  to 
surpass.  In  the  sarden  of  his  house,  within  hearing  of  the  music  of 
the  Cephisus,  while  writing,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  347), 
in  the  2nd  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  Plato  was  summoned  by 
death  to  cease  from  his  labours.  Perhaps  he  then  heard  the  echo 
of  the  command  of  Socrates  to  Crito, "  Go!  obey,  and  do  not  resist" 
Was  he  like  his  master,  "  ready  to  depart  when  destiny  summoned 
him  "  P  The  play  of  life  is  finished  ;  will  he,  in  the  eternal  theatre, 
receive  the  reward  of  **  Well  done ! "  from  the  Great  Censor,  and 
feel  it  "  an  overpayment  of  delight"  P  The  mystery  of  life  was,  to 
him,  solutionless ;  the  mystery  of  death  carries  its  own  solution 
with  it.  But  it  is  revealed  to  each  individual  soul  in  silence  and  alone, 
and  so  the  secret  is  well  kept.  To  us,  also,  both  mysteries  will 
yet  be  explained ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  let  us,  so  long  as  we  occupy 
the  stage,  resolve,  in  the  closing  words  of  Plato's  "  Bepublic,"  as 
for  us,  "  We  shall  always  continue  to  walk  in  the  celestial  route,  and 
we  shall  bind  ourselves  by  every  means  to  the  practice  of  wisdom 
and  justice ;  that,  at  peace  with  our  own  souls  and  God,  having,  if 
possible,  gathered  on  earth  the  palm  of  virtue,  we  may  then,  like 
victorious  champions  carried  in  triumph,  be  crowned  on  high,  to 
accomplish,  with  boundless  joy  and  in  enrapturing  ways,  the  journey 
of  the  ceaseless  years." 

The  shroud-wrapped  Plato,  all  funeral  ceremonies  duly  rendered, 
was  buried  in  the  grove  of  Academe,  where  he  had  lived  and  taught. 
When  hiB  grave  had  been  strewn  with  parsley,  his  will  was  r^sd. 
In  it  he  bequeathed  his  chief  property  to  nis  son  Adeixnantus.  His 
nephew  Speusippus  succeeded  him  in  his  school.  A  monument  was 
erected  over  his  remains,  and  it  bore  on  it  an  epitaph  from  the  pen 
of  Aristotle,  of  which  the  following  is  a  rendering  :-;- 

**  Here,  in  her  bosom,  kindly,  mother-eulh 

Enwnps  great  Plato's  corpse.    His  soal  ii  gone 
Up  to  the  gods,  'mongst  whom  it  had  its  birth. 

All  good  men  loved  Ariston's  glorious  son, 
As  a  pare  soal,  whoee  life  by  nought  was  shamed,— 
Even  in  far  oonntries  he  was  known  and  famed." 

S.N. 
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IS  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DELUGE  CON- 
8ISTENT  WITH  THE  PACTS  OP  SCIENCE  P 

NBOATITX  ABTICUE. — I. 

In  ''the  first  book  of  Moses,  called  Genesia,"  chap.  vii.  19,  occur 
these  words  respecting  the  "Delnge:** — "And  all  the  hi^h  hills, 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered,'*  This  statement, 
we  admit,  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  whole  earth  was 
covered  with  water,  so  that  every  living  thing,  save  those  in  th^ 
ark,  was  destroyed.  We  should,  to  some  extent,  take  the  question 
into  another  channel,  were  we  to  develop  our  rejection  of  tue  com- 
monly received  notion  respecting  the  authorship  of  Genesis,  but  we 
may,  as  an  important  point,  be  permitted  to  urge  our  conviction 
tiiat  the  narration  is  made  by  we  know  not  whom ;  that  the  book 
containing  it  was  unknown  to  the  world  until  287  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  that  even  the  Jews  themselves  make  no  mention 
of  such  compositions  until  80Q  years  after  Moses.  This  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  evidence  would,  respecting  any  other  book  than 
the  Old  Testament,  be  considered  sufficient  for  numbering  such 
inconsistent  accounts  with  the  traditions  of  old. 

In  treating  this  question,  we  must  be  understood  as  merely  re- 
cording the  arguments  of  others  which  led  us  to  reject  the  generally 
received  opinion.  These  arguments  have  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  met,  and  we  shall  be  gratified  if  the  step  we  now  take  should 
result  in  some  new  light  upon  this  very  interesting  topic. 

1.  Tlie  date  of  the  Peluge  is  unreliable.  When  Abraham  visited 
Egypt,  it  was  "a  great  and  powerful  kingdom"  (Gen.  xii.  10). 
TniB  "  kingdom  "  had  been  founded  but  146  years  before  this  visit, 
by  one  of  the  three  branches  of  Noah's  family ;  that  is,  in  292 
years,  a  portion  of  the  four  males  and  four  females  who  came  forth 
on  Ararat  from  the  ark,  had  become  "  a  great  and  powerful  king- 
dom," comparative  adepts  in  language  and  science,  forgotten  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  and  adopted  "a  complex  Hikdoo  Geecian 
mythology,  such  as  characterized  ancient  Kgypt." 

2.  In  these  292  ybabs,  the  Caucasian  type  must  have  passed  into 
the  Negro,  as  some  Egyntian  tombs,  allowed  to  be  thousands  of 
years  old,  have  been  founa,  containing  Negro  remains,  bearing  all 
the  peculiar  marks  of  that  race. 

3.  Considered  meteorologically,  numerous  miracles  would  be 
necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  the  required  depth  of  water — 
some  27.000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  "  The  fountains  of  the  deep 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  "  are  vague  expressions.    Was  the  law 
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of  m.yit  J  suspended  pro  tern.  ?    The  tidal  influence  of  the  moon  on 
such  a  surface  of  water  would  drive  the  ark  to  speedy  destraction. 

4.  What  became  of  the  fishes  in  the  Deluge  P  They  are  sin- 
gularly overlooked  in  Grenesis.  In  order  to  account  for  manv 
strange  phases  of  this  question,  my  opponents  may  attempt  to  fall 
back  upon  miracles ;  but  they  should  re-read  the  wording  of  the 
question  under  debate,  and  remember  t&«t(  tb«  narmtiTe  in  GreneoB 
seems  to  rest  upon  natural  eauses.  The  prodti«tioni  aad  the  results 
of  flood  were  then  in  the  writer's  mind  much  as  in  our  own  day. 

5.  The  ark  was,  at  the  wtraosl)  COOO  tons  measurement  "  Of 
every  living  thing,  two  of  every  eort "  weie  therein  to  be  lodjgvd  and 
fed  K>r  six  weeks,  at  the  lowest  compatation.  Of  the  "aorta"  noir 
extinct  we  can  form  little  estimate ;  but  fh/d  emiima  OBee  slead 
thus,— mammalia,  IfiOO  diflerent  species ;  reptiles^  zfiO^',  birds, 
6,000 ;  insects,  half  a  million.  How  "  two  ot  eveiy  sovi "  eoild 
exiet,  be  supplied  with  food,  and  aD.  the  inmatea  breathc!,  havisg 
but  one  winaow  half  a  yard  square,  we  are  at  a  loaa  to  imegpe. 

6.  The  narrator  eonfuses  the  Mosaic  law  with  Lis  aaccaiive.  It 
was  not  imtil  600  years  after  the  staited  date  of  the  flood  tlMt  the 
law  of  Moses  was  given ;  and  yet,  in  this  account,  we  hwe  "  oiMB 
Itnd  unclean  *'  beiMta  alluded  to.  They  were  first  so  divided  xe- 
flpeeting  food  for  the  Jews  only  under  Moset.  There  weie  bo  Jews 
in  the  time  of  5'oah. 

T.  Mont  Blanc  is  I5»000  feet  high,  and  m  saosi  persloQa  deaosBi; 
Ararat,  17,000  feet,  and  perhapa  still  more  peiiloiuk  Hov  eoaU 
AH  descend  in  safety,  and  find  food  on  their  travel  to  future  daatia*' 
tion,  seeing  that  every  living  thimr  had  been  destroyed  P 

8.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  xact  of  marine  smIIs  haFing  ban 
found  on  mountain  tops,  and  animal  remains  in  plaeca  to  v^ish 
tbey  did  not  belong,  proves  the  universalrtv  of  the  Dehige.  Bat 
these  are  easily  accounted  for  when  we  oonsiaer  tke  mighty  tfcwgfj 
constantly  going  on  Mow  our  earth's  sux^iee.  £art]iq«Bkea  hive 
exercised  wondearful  influence  in  raising  mountaina  and  opening  sp 
ehasms.  The  island  of  St  Maria  originated  tbua.  The  eoeafc  a 
Cidli  was,  in  1822,  raned  several  feet  to  ik&  extant  of  100  wles; 
and  thi#  speaks  of  an  immense  change  haviaa  been  at  w^ork.  We 
can  form  only  a  meagre  estimate,  as  yet^  of  tSe  wendioiis  ebaiM 
wroueht  upon  our  gK>be  ere  the  foot  of  man  impcessed  ita  saMS. 
The  deposit  of  strata,  instead  of  strengthening  the  orthodox  pesitian 
of  a  universal  Deluge,  tends  rather  to  the  oondusioa  of  a  aeiiea,  as 
the  deposits  are  of  various  sorts  and  at  different  elevaiiooa.  Sr. 
J.  Pve  Smith  s&yjB :  *'  In  proportion  to  tlie  care  and  accural  with 
which  the  investigation  of  piiTsical  facts  has  been  carried  cm,  » 
the  proofs  have  accumulatea  that  there  Tiever  was  a  pmod,  sinee 
any  vestiges  occur  of  the  existenee  of  organized  cresAurea,  when 
the  earth  d[\^  not  possess  a  varied  face, — partly  dry  land,  with  iU 
▼egetable  and  animal  occi^iers,  and  partly  the  wide  deiHdn  of  tha 
waters,  posaeasing  their  numeroua  innabitanta."  13m  aame  writsTy 
itfter  dilating  upon  the  body  of  water  required  for  sucb  a  delage* 
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and  the  impossibilities  against  bringing  the  rarions  "  sorts  "  from 
all  comers  of  the  earth,  &c.,  says,  the  task  is  so  stupendous,  that 
"  the  great  decisive  miracle  of  Christianity — the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus — sinks  down  before  it"  The  doctor  also  notes  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  upon  the  fishes  by  the  mixing  of  the 
salt  and  fresh  water.  Not  only  would  this  destroy  the  peculiar 
inhabitants  oi  each*  but  their  food  mnat  at  onee  perish.  Agaiii»  he 
says :  "  The  large  number  of  land  plants*  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant for  size  and  utility  (as  timber  and  firuit  trees,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  eom  and  grasses,  lose  their  vitality  by  a  short  sub- 
mersion in  water ;  so  that*  in  a  period  equal  to  tbte  duratioa  of  the 
Deluge,  they  would  hare  become  nabreaeent»  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  decomposed.  Thus,  upon  tne  supposition  of  a  strict  uni- 
Tersality,  a  new  creation  of  the  chief  part  of  the  vegetable  tribes 
-would  have  been  necessary  after  the  waters  had  subsided/*  He 
refers  to  the  magnificent  trees  growing  in  Africa  and  the  sou^em 
part  of  North  America,  which  must  have  **  begun  to  grow  at  an 
epoch  long  beibre  the  date  of  the  Dehxge,  if  we  even  adopt  the 
longest  chronology  that  learned  men  have  proposed.  Haa  those 
trees  been  covered  with  water  for  three-quarters  of  a  year,  they 
must  have  been  destroyed." 

We  need  not,  we  think,  multiply  anipmtents.^  The  opinions 
tisuaDy  held  on  this  and  like  important  topics  are  being^  so  freely  and 
thorod^p^hjly  ventilated,  that  we  feel  some  reasonable  pnde  in  joining 
those  who  seek  further  evidence  upon  the  matter.  To  our  firiencb 
who  oppose  us  we  would,  in  conclusion,  tender  a  few  earnest 
words.  We  would  wish  them  to  understand  that  we  are  really 
inquiring  in  the  part  we  take.  We  would  not  be  thought  as 
issuing  a  dictum  to  them ;  and  if  they  can  furnish  us  with  matexial 
for  o&er  eonelusion  than  that  we  now  hold,  the  benefit  will  be 
mutual.  We  bow  to  no  merely  sectarian  rendering.  Facts,  we 
believe,  we  have  urged ;  and  our  fHends  will  serve  us  in  tendermg 
something  more  than  mere  statements  in  opposition.  We  consider 
this  notification  requisite,  as  we  have  seen  replies  to  such  fiicts 
from  men  whose  position  led  us  to  form  high  expectations;  and 
tiiese  replies  have  been  to  us  most  unconvincing.  We  strongly 
object  to  the  hard  names  usuallv  hurled — ^the  stigma  cast — ^at  those 
who  hold  heterodoK  views.  These  weapons  effect  no  good,  but 
ratiber  the  reverse.  One  clear  argument  will  do  us  more  service 
tiian  pages  of  reproach.  We  take  our*  stand  upon  ope  of  the 
highest  principles  of  our  existence, — ».  s.,  the  right  to  think.  Thn 
admitted,  the  rest  must  follow,  for  thought  without  utterance  is 
like  a  wingless  eagle.  We  have  stated  our  honest  convictions,  and 
are  prepared  eamestlv  and  respectfully  to  consider  those  of  our 
friends  on  the  affirmative  side.  M. 
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ABB  THE  MODEBN  PHENOMENA,  DESIGNATED  «  SPI- 
EITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,"  GENUINE?  AND  HAVE 
WE  IN  THEM  SATISFACTOEY  EVIDENCE  OF  IN- 
TEECOURSE  WITH  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
SPIEITUAL  WOELDP 

A.PFIB1CATITB  ABTICLB.— Y. 

Whsk  I  saw  the  Bignature  of  the  accomplished  author  of  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Necessity"  appended  to  the  Negative  Article,  No.  IV., 
of  this  series,  the  thought  at  once  flashed  up,  "  Now  then«  at  least, 
we  shall  get  something  worth  considering — worth  answering."  and 
I  will  comess  to  a  movement  of  the  blood  that  it  had  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  reply.  Accordingly  I  sat  down,  elate  with  expectation,  aiid 
devoured  tne  article  of  m^  respected  friend  with  heigntened  pulse. 

In  proportion  to  the  height  of  my  anticipations  was  the  depth  of 
my  disappointment.  What !  is  this  all  that  even  Charles  Bray  can 
say  for  the  negative  in  this  discussion  P  Verily,  when  the  acutest 
intellect  is  ranged  against  the  truth,  all  its  stores  of  learning  and  of 
observation,  all  its  culture,  all  its  wit  and  wisdom,  are  of  no  avail ; 
its  most  polished  weapons  are  powerless ;  its  efforts  only  bring  out 
into  bolder  relief,  to  tne  seeing  eye,  the  pristine  qualities  of  what  it 
vainly  attempts  to  overthrow. 

Mr.  Bray  commences  with  a  philosopHcal  disquisition  upon  "  the 
grounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  our  means  of  knowing."  He 
carries  the  inquiry  into  "  what  is  the  natural  condition  of  uie  mind 
as  distinguished  from  the  preternatural  and  supernatural."  But 
be  fails  to  apply  the  principles  he  lays  down  to  the  controversy  in 
hand.  He  torgets  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  the  one  thing  to  the 
other.  The  truths  in  his  statements  are  mostly  truisms ;  and  the 
ism  against  which  they  are  levelled  remains  serenely  free  from 
antagonism  with  them.  Some  of  the  things  he  says  are  only  partial 
truths,  or  are  truths  mangled  in  the  utterance,  and  are  likewise 
void  of  applicability  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Some  of  his  statements 
are  altogether  erroneous,  and  their  erroneousness  needs  only  to  be 
pointed  out  to  show  that  they  are  of  no  avail  to  the  end  he  has  in 
view.  Seldom  have  I  risen  from  the  perusal  of  any  mental  effort 
with  greater  chagrin  at  the  fulfilment  falling  so  far  short  of  the 
promise. 

Bis  first  principle  is,  that,  before  we  can  understand  the  subject 
of  spiritualism,  or  "  treat  it  philosophically,"  we  must  be  capable  of 
distrngmshing  '*  the  natural  condition  of  the  mind  "  "  &om  the  pre- 
ternatural and  supernatural." 
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One  would  think  that,  kaying  laid  down  this  principle,  he  would 
Lave  proceeded  to  define  what  was  the  natural,  what  the  preter- 
natoral,  and  iirhat  the  supernatural ;  and  then  hare  shown  how  far 
the  one  was  concerned  with  the  phenomena  under  consideratio&f 
and  how  far  the  others.  He  has  aone  no  such  thing.  Some  con- 
fused references  are  made  to  what  he  considers  "  abnormal  states  ai 
mind,"  with  which  he  asserts  "  we  hare  principally  to  do  "  in  form- 
ing "  a  probable  estimate  of  how  much  is  merely  suggestiye  in  the 
phenomena  of  spirit-rapping ;"  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a 
clear  or  systematic  definition  of  the  three  "  conditions  "  in  question. 
Far  from  this,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  such  an  attempt  would  be  absurd;  for,  such  is  our 
ignorance  of  the  tiind,  that  "  we  scarcely  know  what  belongs  to  its 
normal  state,  and  we  have  glimpses  only  of  its  abnormal  con£tions." 
And  yet  it  is  asserted  that  we  should  know  these,  and  be  capable 
of  distinguishing  clearly  between  them,  before  we  can  determine 
whether  the  phenomena  of  spirit-rapping  are  subjective  or  objective, 
that  is,  internal  or  external  to  ourselves,  or  "  how  much  "  they  are 
the  one,  and  how  much  the  other.  So,  then,  we  are  landed  into  the 
beautiful  "  condition  of  mind  " — whether  •*  natural "  or  "  preter- 
natural "  deponent  saith  not,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
natural  one  with  some  folks— of  being  incapable  of  forming 'an 
opinion  one  way  or  the  other ! 

The  exaction  of  such  impossible  conditions  before  one  may  ren- 
ture  to  determine  upon  the  objectivity  of,  at  least,  all  the  grosser 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  is  surely  a  refinement  not  less  puerile 
than  ridiculous.  It  is  destructive  of  the  negative  equally  with  the 
affirmative  position  in  this  discussion.  No :  I  forget  myself.  The 
conditions  demanded  are  simply  demanded  of  those  who  maintain 
the  affirmative.  They  are  by  no  means  necessary  in  those  who 
uphold  the  negative.  The  most  obvious  ignorance  of  what  really 
i*  known  of  both  the  conditions  of  mind  called  by  Mr.  Bray 
"natural  and  preternatural,"  does  not  disqualify  any  one  from 
asserting  that  the  aforesaid  phenomena  are  impositions,  or  illusions, 
or  delusions.  It  is  simply  a  disqualification  in  any  man  who, 
relying  on  the  integrity  of  his  faculties,  asserts  that  he  actually, 
under  conditions  excluding  trick,  heard  the  rappings  or  other 
sounds,  saw  physical  objects  moved  without  the  intervention  of  any 
muscular  or  mechanical  agency,  received  intelligent  communicationB 
by  these  means,  and  had  positive  demonstration  that  the  agents 
doing  these  things  were  not  merely  "forces,"  whether  "under 
hi^h-soundin^  names,"  or  low,  but  veritable  beinjgs,  possessinj^ 
mftids  and  wills  of  their  own.  In  him  the  utmost  nicety  of  discri- 
mination between  what  is  natural,  preternatural,  and  supernatural, 
what  is  possibly,  in  whole  or  in  part,  "  subjective  "  or  "  objective," 
is  instantly  demanded  as  imperatively  essential.  As  if  a  person 
who  had  never  heard  of  these  terms  could  not  observe  as  accurately, 
and  decide  as  conclusively,  as  the  most  hair-splitting  metaphysician, 
whether  the  rappings  he  heard,  the  movements  of  physical  objeeti 
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ht  law,  ineliidiBg  musical  performaaoes  which  night  he  addreiaed 
at  <mea  to  hearing,  eight,  aad  touch,  were  outside  himself  or  not ! 

Kaj,  our  opponents  are  not  eatasfied  witli  the  evidenee  of  those 
who  really  are  &miliar,  not  only  witli  the  "  natural/'  hat  also  with 
ihe  so-cssUed  *' pretemaUiral,"  conditions  afixesaid.  Ail  persons  of 
aremee  cultwre,  and  average  oer^sral  derefepnient,  may  be  &iiiy 
enoHU  assumed  to  stand  upon  about  an  equality  with  r^ard  to 
knomedge  of  the  "natural "  oonditions  of  mind,  since  within  their 
own  ordinary  consciousness  and  observatioa  they  have  the  dements 
of  sndi  knowledge.  But  it  involves  a  peeoliar  exfMirienee,  sone- 
tfaing  much  beyond  the  ordinarv,  to  be  faadliar  with  what  have 
been  '  somewhat  arbitrarily  called  "  preternatural "  condttionB. 
JNow,  it  is  a  &et,  to  whidli  I  am  not  aware  of  any  exceptions,  that 
those  who  have  the  most  extensive  and  intmaato  aoquaintaaoe  witli 
these  conditions,  whetiier  derived  from  outward  ofaserration  or  fSpont 
inward  expertenoe,  or  partly  from  both  sources,— it  is  a  &ct^  I  say, 
that  they,  of  all  others,  are,  perhaps,  the  most  emphatic  in  main- 
tkuning  the  affirmative  of  the  questions  at  present  under  our  dis- 
ooBsion.  Though  mj  own  Icnowledge  of  the  conditions  in  qucstioa 
is,  doubdees,  mudi  mferior  to  that  of  others  who  eouU  be  nsmed, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  inoouBiderable.  They  have  oonstitutod  mr 
study  V  aaore  or  less,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  my  acquaintanoe  win 
them  having  commenced  in  America  in  fihe  winter  of  184i-3 ;  and 
almost  every  one  of  the  stateci  which  Mr.  Bray  cammhfinds  under 
this  designation  have  been  presented  to  me  under  the  oest  oonditionB 
lor  obseimng  their  genuine  chaiaoter.  From  this  cxperienoe,  it  is 
my  oonTictian  that  those  who  suggest  these,  or  any  oombtBation  of 
tJaeiTi,  as  affbrdiitg  "possible  "  expTanstaons  of  all  tne  phenomena  of 
apintoalism,  to  the  exclusiooi  of  the  spuntnal  element,  an  wholhf 
without  justificatkm  by  any  facts  they  can  subrtantiato.  In  truth* 
if  they  were  familiar  wi&  the  fiaota,  they  would  know  better 
than  to  ventilate  sudi  a  baseless  hypothesis.  It  is  only  those  who 
"kmam  of  tiie  facts  (by  reading  or  hearsay),  but  who  rally  do  not 
bmno  them,  who  maunder  a£nit  such  "  pessibilitieB."  Mr.  ^17 
aeserts,  and  adds  that  it  is  the  princtpai  olifect  of  his  eomnuinici^ 
tion,  t^at  it  is  "  only  "  those  wbo  are  familiar  witb  these  faete, 
er,  as  he  calls  them,  "abnonnal  conditions  of  mind,'*  by  whom  this 
sofaject  can  be  "fhUy  and  properly  investigated."  What  ia  the 
inwKnee,  then,  when  the  deeision  of  such  investigators  is  tiimin 
Hvely  ngainst  him  ? 

But  my  friend  concedes  too  much  to  these  inqumrs — more  than 
they  weiald  ekim  for  themselves.  In  certain  relaticms  of  the 
mnJb^eet,  assuredly,  tiiey  axe  the  only  qualified  guides  to  just  eon- 
dnsions.  But  they  know  that  there  is  a  vart  range  of  phenomana, 
inA.  reference  to  wbieh  tke  judgment  of  any  healthy  minds  of 
avuBMPe  oidtura  and  development  is  fiist  as  rmiaible  as  their  own. 
Mr.  Sray's  wast  of  acquaintanoe  with  these  things  mahes  kam 
imagine  that  much  more  is  necessary  than  is  vnily  tiie  oase. 
fieneOf  when  even  such  able  men  as  BMiert  CStamherB,  S.  C  Hali» 
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William  Howitt,  Eobert  Bell  (and  I  covkL  add  many  names  of 
equal  intellect  and  character,  some  of  ^ery  mucli  greater  scientific 
attainments),  ^ive  their  testimony  to  the  amrmative  of  Spiritnaliam^ 
he,  Hotwithstanding  his  hi^h  respect  for  them,  considers  there  must 
be  some  flaw  in  their  evidence,  though  he  cannot  point  it  out. 
Nay,  such  is  his  infirmity  of  l^lief  in  one  relation,  ana  his  eztrava- 
gant  credulity  in  another,  that,  rather  than  accept  the  direct 
averments  of  even  such  witnesses  in  opposition  to  his  own  a  priori 
conclusions,  he  believes  that  they  have,  by  "mesmerism,  clair- 
voyance, thought-reading,  or  other  possible  conditions  of  mind," 
been  so  berefc  of  their  "  natural"  faculties  as  actually  to  **  have 
mistaken  the  preternatural  for  the  supernatural,"  and  imagined 
they  had  evidence  of  the  agency  of  disembodied  spirits,  whilst  all 
tlie  while  (though  our  inductive  philosopher  would  be  puzzled  to 
mention  any  reasons  for  his  allegation)  they  were  at  once  the 
observers  and  subjects  of  some  "  possible,"  though  indefinable,  acta 
of  unconscious  cerebration !  The  modesty  of  this  is  no  less  remark- 
able than  ita  philosophy. 

When  our  opponents  can  deal  in  sueb  baseless  hypotheses,  it  is 
no  wonder  they  should  attribute  analogous  facility  of  supposition  to 
UB.  Beady  to  put  up  with  imaginary  causes  themselves,  it  is 
natural  they  should  think  others  the  same ;  yet  one  cannot  help 
regretting  to  see  this  tendency  carrving  them  so  far.  They  seem 
incapable  of  believing  that  those  wno  have  come  to  opposite  con- 
clusions from  theirs  can  have  done  so  by  thoroughly  induetive 
processes.  It  is  charitable  to  presume  that  they  are  actually 
Ignorant  that  first-class  scientific  minds  have  come  to  a£Ba*mative 
condusions  on  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion  only  after 
exhaustive  scientific  inquiry  and  .experiment.  Were  they  really 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  investigations  of  the  late  Dr.  JSare  cf 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  or  of  those  of  the  living  Professor  Mapes 
of  New  York,  both  individuals  of  unquestionable  scientific  emi- 
nence, and  both  by  nature  and  culture  rigorous  in  the  exaction  of  ■ 
proof,  they  would  surely  be  a  little  less  prone  to  set  up  their  mere 
suppositions  against  the  careful  inductions  of  such  men,  and  they 
would,  haply,  acquire  the  capacity  of  believing  that  more  ordinaiy 
minds  might  correctly  draw  the  same  conclusions  as  these  scientific 
inquirers,  from  the  observation  of  similar  phenomena,  even  though 
their  metliods  were  not  auite  so  rigorous. 

After  an  exposition  tnat  it  is  not  external  objects  themselves 
which  are  seen,  but  merely  inverted  images  of  them,  and  that 
"  ideas  are  thus  compounded  equcdly  of  the  object,  the  sense,  and 
the  intellect,"  Mr.  Bray  says,  "ML  arguments,  therefore,  based 
upon  the  essential  difierence  between  mind  and  matter,  must  fall  to 
tne  ground." 

Upon  this  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  conclusion  and  the  premises ;  the  *'  there- 
fore" has  no  wherefore ;  and,  next,  that  no  one  has,  in  this  contro- 
versy, based  any  arguments  upon  **  the  essential  difference  between 
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mind  and  matter."  All  that  he  says  in  the  paragraph,  whence  these 
extracts  are  taken,  though  some  of  its  phrases  are  loose  and  inac- 
curate, may  be  true,  but  I  defy  any  one  to  show  its  relation  to  the 
questions  here  at  issue. 

Mr.  Bray,  as  we  have  already  seen,  holds  that,  in  considering  the 
phenomena  of  spirit-rapping,  we  have  principally  to  do  with 
**  abnormal  states  of  mind."  Having  asserted  so  much  (pa^e  95), 
he  next  suddenly  plunges  into  the  siujject  of  mesmerism,  ana  says, 
"  Mesmerism  certainly  must  be  reckoned  among  the  preternatural 
states  of  mind." 

I  will  not  stop  the  argument  to  criticize  an  unfortunate  expres- 
sion— I  might  otherwise  have  nothing  else  to  do,  for  the  rice  of 
loose  and  inaccurate  phraseology  runs  throughout  his  article, 
exhibiting  great  vagueness,  if  not  confusion  of  thought,  in  himself, 
and  doubtless  causing  it,  more  or  less,  in  his  readers — but  I  will  deal 
with  what  is  hereby  meant ;  and  I  take  it  that  he  means  that  all 
mesmeric  states  are  preternatual  states,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body, 
or  of  both.  The  assertion  exhibits  a  "  plentiful  lack"  of  knowledge 
of  the  ran^e  of  mesmeric  phenomena.  The  five  "  states"  he  enume- 
rates as  tnose  upon  which  most  physiologists  are,  with  Dr.  Car- 
penter, agreed,  are  some  of  the  conditions  produced  in  the  patients 
by  concentrated  and  often  prolonged  action.  They  no  more  com- 
prehend the  perfectly  established  tacts  of  mesmerism  than  artificially 
induced  nausea,  vomiting,  purfpng,  sweating  and  "  curative  efiects/' 
comprehend  the  facts  of  medicine.  It  may  be  held  that  the  five 
classes  of  facts  he  mentions  are  '*  preternatural  states,"  though  I 
cannot  see  how  the  fifth — "  curative  effects" — can  by  any  process  of 
legitimate  characterization  be  so  called.  But  mesmensm  deals 
with  an  immensely  wider  range  of  phenomena.  In  truth,  it  supplies 
the  key  to  many  a  natural  enigma,  many  a  fact  of  ordinary  expe- 
rience, which  no  one  would  dream  of  calling  **  abnormal"  or  "  preter- 
natural." It  comprehends,  moreover,  the  conditions  and  powers  of 
the  agent,  or  operator,  as  well  as  those  of  the  patient ;  ana  it  deala, 
likewise,  with  the  nexus  between  the  two.  So-called  preternatural 
mesmeric  states  may  be  induced  in  the  patient,  and  oetween  him 
and  his  mesmeriser,  but  not  before  natural  or  ordinary  stetes  have 
been  passed  through,  in  which  the  mesmeric  principle,  power,  or 
influence  (call  it  what  you  will),  has  been  as  surely  operating,  and 
which,  if  so  willed,  need  never  have  been  transcended.  Many 
"  curative  efiects"  arise  from  merely  such  action  as  this,  thougn 
they  also  arise,  and,  in  general,  more  decisively  and  quickly,  when 
exalted  force  and  high  susceptibility  give  rise  to  the  extraordinary 
conditions. 

But  though  we  were  admitting  the  facts  just  as  our  friend  states 
them,  the  same  tantalizing  thing  as  has  already  been  commented  on 
meets  us  again, — ^he  makes,  literally,  no  application  of  them !  Sup- 
pose all  were  exactly  as  he  puts  it, — that  nothing  was  under  or 
over-stated,  and  notniug  essential  omitted — ^you  ask.  What  then  P 
Spiritualism  is  not  thereby  exploded,  not  even  touched.    Mate- 
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rialiBm  is  not  thereby  sustained.  Ererytlung  in  relation  to  these 
■nbjects  is  precisely  as  it  was.  No  attempt  even  is  made  to  show 
that  any  of  the  facts  of  spiritualism  are  by  them  explained  away. 
Nofching  else  follows  but  implication. 

Then  comes  the  paragraph: — "The  phenomena  classed  under 
the  head  of  electro-biology  .  .  .  are  very  wonderfiil."  And 
with  this  wonderful  piece  of  information  all  further  allusion  to 
electro-biology  ceases. 

Then,  "the  powers  of  sympathy  are  much  sreater  than  are 
usually  supposed.  'True  sympathy/  says  Combe,  'arises  from 
the  natural  language  of  any  active  feeling  exciting  the  same  feeling 
in  another,  antecedently  to  anv  knowledge  qf  wktU  excited  it  in  the 
person  principally  concerned* '  * 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  statement  of  the  principle, 
except  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I  hold  that  the  operation  of 
sympathy  is  much  wider  and  profounder  than  is  here  stated,  and 
yet  that  Mr.  Bray's  deduction  from  it  is  baseless  after  all.  He, 
with  Combe,  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  *'  natural  language"  of 
any  acliye  feeling  exciting  the  same  feeling  in  another,  which 
implies  that  the  natural  language  (t.  0.,  attitudes  of  body,  expression 
of  features,  tones  of  voice,  &c.)  must  be  objects  of  external  sense, 
though  the  observer  may  have  no  knowledge  that  it  is  this  which 
has  excited  his  sympathy.  It  is  true  that  sympathy  is  thus  excited, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Sympathetic  conditions  are  likewise 
induced  between  individuals  by  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other  of  mental  stimuli,  quite  distinct  from  "  natural  language,"  or 
any  sound  or  motion  capable  of  being  heard  or  seen.  Active 
thought  and  emotion  are  projected  upon  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  related,  so  that  two  individuals  out  of  sight  of,  and  even  distant 
from  each  other,  may  become  sympathetic,  and  the  same  general 
mental  states  be  induced  in  esch.  Instances  are  on  record  of 
persons  appreciating  the  exact  thought  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  en  rapport^  though  at  the  distance  of  miles  from  each  other. 
Within  my  own  mesmeric  experience,  I  have  had  so  many  and 
such  peculiar  proofs  of  this,  tnat  the  notion  of  their  being  merely 
accidental  coincidences,  which  at  first  one  is  apt  to  suppose,  is 
decisively  negatived.  The  space  at  my  disposal  ooes  not  permit  of 
presenting  illustrative  cases,  otherwise  I  could  easily  do  so,  both 
irom  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others ;  but  the  phenomenon 
has  often  been  noticed,  by  accurate  and  profound  observers  of 
human  life,  as  of  frequent  occurrence.    A  poet  of  true  insight  says,— 

"  The  spirit  has  a  deeper  speech  than  words^^- 
A  hearing  that  receives  uospoken  thought." 

Mesmerism  brings  out  the  fact,  and  affords  an  approximate  expla- 
nation of  it.  Mapport  of  the  senses,  rofport  of  the  feelings,  or 
affections,  rapport  of  the  thoughts, — all  have  been  over  ana  over 
again  demonstrated  to  every  one  who  has  the  necessary  experience 
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m  this  snlbject.  Orsnt  all  ihtaX  Mr.  Brvf  denunds,  tkevefore,  for 
sympathj,  or  any  other  form  or  result  or  meameric  action ;  add  to 
it,  as  I  am  prepared  to  do,  tenfold  moiie  than  he  asks,  and  hie  m  still 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  end  he  haa  in  view.  The  things  whicii  aie 
nor  the  moat  part  hearsay  to  him,  and  withal  Tagoe,  unoeftain, 
harely  probable  (thovgh  imported  into  this  controversy  in  the  Tain 
hope  that  they  will  serve  the  ne^iTe  argtunent),  are  facta  to  me, 
and  ma^y  others, — plain,  undeniable  facts,— aU  birt  as  certain  as 
those  of  ordinary  existence.  They  are  known  to  me  in  their  etcr- 
Tailing  doffrees  of  developmeDt,  oootingent  upon  change  of  con- 
ditiona  in  uie  agent  and  patient,  and  &eir  siuaoiUMiinga ;  and  I 
affirm  that  not  only  is  there  nothing  in  them  to  noffate  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  spiritualism,  but  the^  themselves,  in  many  tn  their  phases, 
affiird  moat  oogent  proof  of  its  truth,  and  from  it^  in  return,  their 
own  rationdU  receives  a  much-needed  ilhiminatton. 

It  is  imposaible,  within  the  limits  of  thia  paper,  to  foOow  Mr. 
Bray  through  all  his  fallacies  and  mistakes,  i  am  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  set  aside  pages  that  I  had  written  wiCb  veferaaee  to  his 
positions  that  ''  there  is  no  ntUural  •evidence  foor  the  ezistenee  of 
mind  unconnected  with  organization  ;*'  that,  wi^  yeapect  to  tiie 
appearance  of  spirits  to  certain  persona,  **  the  cause  -of  diese  appsp 
ntKQS  .  .  .  arises  from  (dcf)  the  involuntary  excitement  ef 
the  intdlectual  organs ;"  that  ^'  the  automatic  powers  ef  the  mzad 
ase  normal  powers,"  l^tut  the  mesmeric  "  abnormal,"  &c.»  dtc.,  aad 
must  pass  on  to  others  more  closely  touching  liie  questioiiia  inmie- 
diately  under  discossion. 

Cknning  to  close  quarters  with  us,  he  says,  "  But  even  eupposing 
all  to  have  taken  place  as  related  by  spiritualists,  it  is  far  from 
proving  the  assumptions  based  upon  it  [It  is  easier  to  say  this  thaa 
to  show  it] ;  and  a  belief  in  the  phenomenon  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  believing  in  the  supposititious  cause.  For  instsnce,**  aad 
here  is  the  novelty  to  which  I  pray  the  reader's  attenticsi*  *'  as  Ihe 
spirits  more  often  tell  lies  than  the  truth,  what  evidence  is  there 
that  th^  are  ipirits  at  all,  much  less  the  respected  spirits  of  our 
ancestors  P" 

It  seems  very  like  waste  of  time  to  answer  such  an  argument ; 
nevertheless,  in  defereooe  to  its  author,  and  in  consideration  for 
others  who  may  really  think  there  is  something  in  it,  let  us  deroto 
a  few  sentences  to  its  exposure. 

The  assertion  that  the  spirits  /'more  often  teU  lies  than  the 
truth,"  though  coolly  introduced  as  if  it  were  an  aoknowled^sd 
fact,  is  a  mere  unjustifiable  exaj^geration.  But  were  it  true,  what 
relation  would  there  be  between  it  and  Mr.  Bray's  conclusion  P  "  Ai 
the  spirits  more  often  tell  lies,'*  there  is  no  evidence  **  that  they  are 
spirits  at  all " !  What  is  a  lie  evidence  oC  then  P  Does  not  a  lie 
imply  a  liar ;  and  Ium,  then,  our  friend  discovered  a  new  order  of 
bemga,  not  spirits,  who  are  liars  P  Can  he  point  oat  any  one  bat  a 
spirit,  either  in  or  out  of  the  flesh,  capable  of  telling  lieaP  We 
hamhenBrdafbratuneof  *'  lying  spirits ;"  and  if,  as  H<dy  Writ  affinir 
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they  existed  of  yore,  wonld  not  the  proper  in^Brenoe  rather  be,  that 
the  Bame  raee  exists  still  F 

The  disproportion  of  lies  to  truths  told  is,  at  best,  a  random  gene* 
raliaation  from  a  narrow  body  of  faots.  Within  my  experiei^e,  it 
IS  the  reverse  of  the  tmth.  But  were  it  otherwiM,  by  wmtt  possible 
proeeas  can  Mr.  Bray  deduce  his  conchnioii  from  hk  premises  f 
He  knows  that  men  tell  lies ;  that  possibly  some  "  more  often  tell 
lies  than  the  tmth."  The  hypothesis  of  the  spiritualist  is,  ^at 
these  men  are  embodied  spirits ;  that  their  death  is  simply  the 
disembodying,  not  the  annihilation,  of  them ;  that  at  death  they  do- 
not  immediately  change  their  character,  bnt,  haTing  been  liars  in 
this  state  of  existence,  they  are  likely  to  be  the  same  (at  least  for  » 
time)  in  the  other ;  and  that  means  of  communication  exist  between 
them  in  their  state  and  ns  in  ours.  If,  then,  such  individuals  com' 
mnnicate  at  tlU  what  else  can  be  expected  of  them  but  that  tbey 
shall  as  **  often  tell  lies  "  as  they,  in  this  life,  had  been  accustomed 
to  ?  And  suppose  this  little  yiee  had  been  a  characteristic  of  even 
"  one  of  our  respeoted  ancestors  "  (no  incredible  supposition,  surely), 
wonld  the  dtsproportimi  of  lies  not  itself  be  evidence,  rather  tlum 
o&erwiae,  that  it  was  even  he  who  did  communicate  P  By  what 
can  a  man  be  known  but  by  his  peculiarities  ?  The  argument  to 
the  contrary  is,  therefore,  absurd ;  and  even  if  spirit-lies  were  more 
freqnent  than  they  are,  it  is  no  more  than  wh^t  might  be  looked  for 
from  the  number  of  liars  that  are  continually  passing  into  the  other 
state  of  existence.  But,  as  abeady  said,  the  assertion  of  "  more 
lies  than  the  truth  "  is  a  worthless  exaggeration.  The  communio»* 
tioQs,  in  the  gross,  are  a  fair  reflection  of  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sons purporting  to  be  in  communion :  and  their  style,  tenonr,  and 
other  peculiarities,  where  developed,  always  allowing  for  the  qnali^ 
of  the  Biedium  and  surrounding  influences,  constitute  the  beat 
evidence  of  their  paternity.  Every  one  who  has  really  investi^irt^ 
^e  subject,  and  not  taken  his  opinions  at  second  nand,  will,  I 
think,  acknowledge  this  mnch. 

"  Again,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  the  qnestion  will 
ibiroe  itself  upon  us.  Why  do  such  things  only  take  place  before 
eertain  people,  and  under  circumstances  favourable  to  deception?  " 

The  first  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  by  asking  another, 
Why  has  every  phenomenon  in  nature  its  own  special  conditions  of 
Bumifeatation  r  When  Mr.  Bray  can  answer  this,  he  will  find  he 
has  tile  answer  to  his  own  qn^Ertion.  That  a  philosopher  should 
put  Bttoh  a  query ! 

The  second  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  assertion  it  implies  if 
unfounded.  6uch  things  do  not  ttke  place  **  only"  under  circum* 
stances  favourable  to  deception,  but  ta&e  place  under  every  variety 
of  eircumstanoea ;  in  the  light  as  well  as  in  the  dark ;  in  private, 
without  professional  mediums,  as  well  as  the  reverse;  and  many  a 
time  in  homes  and  with  persons  in  whose  presence  the  vere  sogges* 
tion  of  deocytioa  would  oe  an  outrage. 
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"  There  is  a  natural  dread  of  spirits,  and  their  sappoeed  presence, 
in  a  dimly  lighted  room,  puts  ns  into  a  stat«  to  be  easily  imposed 
on,"  &c. 

I  presume  this  may,  at  all  events,  be  taken  as  a  frank  statement 
of  my  friend's  own  case.  If  so,  his  evidence,  so  far  as  affected  by 
it,  and  whether  for  or  against,  is  by  so  much  deteriorated  in  quality. 
Even  without  this  admission,  however,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
he  mnst  have  been  in  some  "  abnormal  state  "  at  the  solitary  siamee 
at  which  he  assisted,  since  it  would  appear  that  whilst  he  believed 
in  Mr.  Novra's  **  explanation,"  that  the  pinching  and  grasping  of 
legs  at  a  siance  was  done  by  the  medium  s  claspm^  them  bctwe^i 
the  soles  of  her  feet,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  practically  denied  it ; 
for  after  mentioning  that  his  own  leg  received  a  "tremendous 
wrench,"  he  adds,  "  by  whom  or  how  done  I  cannot  say " !  He 
exHibits  the  same  ("abnormal"?)  inconsistencjr  respecting  other 
phenomena.  He  believes  that  the  ordinary  raising  of  the  table, 
and  also  its  dancing  in  time  to  the  music,  were  feats  accomplished  by 
"  the  niece's  foot."  But  when  this  supposition  is  dispelled  by  the 
table  floating  away  "  at  least  half  a  y tfrd  from  the  mediums,"  and 
going  down  easily,  "  and  not  as  if  any  support  had  been  suddenlr 
withdrawn  from  it,"  he  subsides  into  the  informing  negation,  "1 
have  not  the  least  idea  how  this  was  done  " !  A  more  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  incompetent  observation  and  inconsequential  judgment 
no  philosopher  surely  ever  displayed,  llie  "natural  dread  of 
spirits  "  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect  indeed  to  continue  so  long 
after  the  events  described. 

I  must,  however,  beg  to  assure  my  friend  that  however  general 
such  a  condition  of  dread  may  be,  it  is  far  from  universal.  Certainly, 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  experienced  anything  like  it  at  any 
sianee  I  have  attended.  In  all  my  investigations  of  these  pheno- 
mena hitherto,  I  have  been  conscious  of  only  the  most  equable 
vigilance  to  see  and  note  everything  that  transpired;  and  1  can 
with  perfect  confidence  affirm  that,  under  the  circumstancea  in 
which  I  was  at  Mrs.  Marshall's,  any  such  clumsy  expedients  as  Mr. 
Novra  suggests  would  have  been  impossible  of  application  without 
detection.  In  the  first  place,  the  room  was  not  darkened  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  and  in  the  next,  "  my  nulse  as  temperately  kept 
time"  as  now.  When  my  leg  was  pincned,  I  felt  oistinctiy  the 
grasp  of  a  thumb  aAd  fingers.  When  the  toe  of  my  shoe  was 
turned  up,  the  manipulation  of  a  hand  over  the  comparatively  thin 
upper  leather  was  quite  appreciable.  In  every  other  manifestation 
on  this  occasion  the  action  was  so  clear  and  decided,  and  free  firom 
all  questionable  incidents,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  suspicion  of  deeeit 
in  any  form.  On  other  occasions,  however,  the  manirestations  were 
nothing  like  as  good ;  and  had  I  not  seen  more  than  transpired  on 
one  of  them,  I  should  most  likely  have  shared  the  doubts  and  sus- 
picions which  others  have  expressed  respecting  these  mediums.  Is 
not  this  variety  of  manifestation,  however,  other  conditions  being 
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equal,  rather  a  proof  of  the  mediniiiB'  good  faith  P  Were  they  the 
actors,  and  not  simply  the  passive  means  for  other  beings  to  act 
through,  would  they  not  take  good  care  never  to  fail? 
^I  was  recently  at  a  private  sicmee,  where  Mrs..  Marshall  and  her 
niece  were  present,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  B.  Coleman,  Bayswater. 
A  lady  friend,  who  accompanied  me,  and  who  had  heara  similar 
charges  of  deception  made  against  these  mediums,  preserved  herself 
particularly  on  the  alert  to  detect  any  attempt  at  imposition ;  but, 
uaLke  those  who  content  themselires  witli  hinting  vague  possibilities 
as  to  how  the  manifestations  might  be  done  (as  by  "  lazy  tongs," 
"  soles  of  the  feet,"  "  clippers  of  the  mouse  shape,"  &c.,  &c.),  and 
never  push  their  suggestions  home  to  verification,  she  first  guarded 
against  the  practicaoility  of  the  medium  doing  what  she  was  sus- 
pected of,  and  then,  after  the  experiments,  examined  her  person, 
to  "make  assurance  doubly  sure"  that  no  machinery  had  been 
employed.  The  result  was,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  niece  from  the  insinuations  against  her. 

A  slate  and  pencil  having  been  called  for,  my  friend,  who  aat 
next  to  this  medium,  took  charge  of  both,  and  put  the  slate,  with 
the  pencil  upon  it,  below  the  table  (a  large  mahogany  dining-table, 
round  which  we  sat),  immediately  before  herself,  and  placed  her  right 
foot  upon  the  edge  of  the  slate  next  the  medium,  so  as  to  prevent 
anything  approaching  it  from  that  side  without  her  feeling  it. 
In  a  few  seconds  we  distinctly  heard  the  pencil  used  as  in  writing, 
and,  at  the  conclusion,  fall  upon  the  slate.  Some  friends  of  ours 
bad  asserted  that,  at  a  similar  experiment  at  Mrs.  Marshall's 
house,  the  x>oint  of  the  pencil  had  never  been  used,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  writing  could  not  have  been  done  by  it.  In  the 
present  case,  therefore,  my  friend  was  particularly  carefal  silently 
to  examine  the  pencil  before  the  experiment,  and,  on  lifting  up  the 
elate,  her  first  act  was  to  repeat  the  examination.  The  proof  of  its 
iiaving  been  used  was  most  obvious  to  every  one ;  ana  the  words 
written  upon  the  slate  were, — **  Look  at  the  point  I" 

The  slate  and  pencil  having  been  again  put  down  as  before  (with 
similar  audible  effects),  on  being  taken  up,  the  pencil  showed  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  use,  and  the  words  upon  the  slate  were, — "  And 
is  this  world  qf  strife  to  end  in  dust  at  last  ?"  a  philosophical  query, 
as  our  host  remarked,  as  much  above  the  mental  calibre  of  the 
mediums  as  the  manipulation  of  the  pencil  by  a  booted  foot  was 
beyond  their  mechanical  dexterity. 

Other  phenomena  occurred  on  this  occasion,  including  the  raising 
of  a  small  table  under  test  conditions;  but  my  space  precludes 
further  details.  Suffice  it  that  they  were  connrmatory  of  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  persons  have  seen  and  reported, 
and  were  so  presented,  that  to  doubt  of  their  genuineness  would  be 
to  doubt  the  mtegrity  of  our  senses,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
for  so  doing. 

Metbinksy  however,  I  hear  my  friend  say,—"  But  why  was  it 
necessajry  to  pat  the  slate  and  pencil  below  the  table  P    Why  could 
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mot  tiie  alleged  Bpirita  hftre written  above  board,  m  tbe  h^i^  befeig 
yonreyoaP" 

To  wbick  I  miietiT  aoawvr,— The  reason  is  not  yet  knom ;  it 
may  be  by-aad-by .  Try  yoii«  and  help  to  find  it  out.  In  the  mean- 
iuniB»  yon  may  rest  assared  it  is  not  ta  be  found  in  the  aappoaitioB 
of  deeeption ;  so  pray  set  that  aside,  and  so  far  saye  your  tune  and 
praaerre  your  eood  manners. 

But  if  I  had  been  able  to  say  that  it  weu  done  abore  board,  in  the 
li§^  before  oar  eyes,  would  it  Imre  earried  eonvietion  to  yon,  and 
aueh  as  youP  I  trow  not.  I  have  already  told  yon  of  harin^  seen 
an  aecordion  mored  in  free  air  by  no  Tisible  hand  {vuie  letters  in 
the  lAverjteol  Albion  in  October  and  Norember  last) ;  and  the  8iar 
mui  Dial  of  tbe  14ih  August  (inst.)  contains,  from  Mr.  J<4in  Jones, 
of  Basinghall  Street,  London,  a  striking  summary  of  many  eonafly 
wonderful  phenomena  done  in  the  light  be^e  him  and  his  fiienda 
It  is  also  on.  authentio  record,  that  a  lead  pencil  haTing  been  placed 
through  one  of  tiie  holes  of  a  pair  c^  scissors,  held  by  a  medmm 
above  a  aheet  of  paper,  in  the  fight,  before  sereral  witneeaes,  the 
pencil  was  seised  by  some  force,  and  made  to  write  the  signatiue  of 
m  recently  deceased  friend,  who  piurported  to  be  hinuelf  the  ai^ent 
of  this  act»  and  gave  lus  signature  in  proof.  From  some  peculiarity 
in  it,  the  sigaatnre  was  disputed  by  one  of  the  persons  present.  A 
letter,  written  by  the  deceased  before  death,  was  therefore  bwHiwht. 
somI  the  signature  therehi  compared  with  that  just  written,  wnen 
precisely  the  same  peculiarity  was  found  in  it,  and  the  exact  reoem- 
Uanoe  of  the  one  signature  to  the  other  demonstrated. 

What  is  the  reptj  P  Still  an  incredulous^  shrug,  and  a  knowing 
insinuation  oi  "  electro-biology  "  P  If  so,  friieiher  in  the  dark,  or 
in  the  lij^ht ;  with  diaraeteristac  indications  of  the  identi^  of  the 
eonuanmcating  q[>irit,  or  without  them,  it'  is,  in  efiect,  all  the  same. 
In  the  dark,  it  is  deception  ;  in  the  light,  delusion ;  and  the  indica- 
tions of  identity  are  no  indicati«Mis  at  all,— even  their  rerifieatiott 
goes  for  nothing !  Facts  and  arguments  alike  seem  to  be  lost  upon 
the  negatires  m  tlus  contvorersy.  These  things  were  eertainlr 
not  done  "under  circumstances  fsTOorable  to  deception."  Theor 
genuineness  cannot  successfnlly  be  gainsaid.  They  demonetrate 
Sie  presence  of  an  inrisible  agency — invisible,  at  leaat,  to  aH  but 
clairvoyanta  and  natural  seers — an  agency  possessing  all  the  human 
attributes  of  intelligence,  affection,  Tolition — ^itself  clairaing  to  be 
human,  and  giving  most  rational  grounds  for  our  belief  in  tite  tralh 
of  its  claim.  XJnal  our  opponents  can  bring  forward  some  feMihle 
hypothesiB  capable  of  really  covering  all  the  facts,  and  not,  as 
hitherto,  a  mass  of  crude  conjectures  and  baseless  fancies,  and  even 
then  not  embracing  half  the  phenomena,  they  must  excuse  na  §6t 
hfllding  by  the  dear  indncticms  of  spiritualism. 

I  sa;|^  indueiionM,  and  use  the  term  advisedly.  It  is  ^  sheeieat 
impertinence  for  those  who  confess  that  either  they  have  not  invn- 
tigatod  at  all,  or  have  done  so  very  slighUy  and  under  unifin'onmble 
arenmstances,  to  charge  their  opponents— many  of  whom  have 
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8|mt  yean  npcA  Hie  sobjeet,  and  inTcstigftted  the  ftiets  m  all  llieir 

Tttriety,  uader  all  lorts  of  oonditiofis*— with  '^cndulity,"  givmg 

vaj  ta  imagination,  iHfoaion^  fto.    Wkal  do  tfaejr,  or  eaa  therf  know 

of  the  case  P    They  at  leart»  confessedly,  5^*^^  ^  t^on»ce,  oiv 

at  heat,  in  seni-knowledge.    Tet  thejr  do  not  hesitate  to  set  np 

their  ^  priori  judgment,  or  admittedly  immatnre  judgment,  again^ 

tli»  piaineat  facts  and  inferences  I    It  may  he  utter  waste  of  tiive 

to  attempt  to  eonrinGe  them  by  argnment  of  the  truth  of  what  they 

apparentlT  hare  no  fecalty  for  receiving  by  that  way.    Bnt  snrely 

it  0  not  all  in  Taihi  to  ianpfess  npon  them  tne  neoessity  of  derottng 

themselTes,  in  a  docile,  teachable  spirit,  to  an  examinatifm  of  ^e 

facts,  befors  they  agaih  Tentore  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  ikeiv  will  at  lengtii  see  the  pro- 

prie^  of  studying  the  phenomeBU  unMr  cxmunstances  faTouraUe 

to  just  conslusicms,  and  not  resting  content  with  once  €fr  twice 

seeing  imperfeet  reanlts,  or  putting  up  with  mere  ptaneible  hear- 

sin's,  presumptuous  imputations,  and  irague  *'  possibilities."    If  thef 

wul  do  so,  the  exposure  of  their  is^uoraBse  in  this  debate  will  not 

hare  been  wholly  fmitless,,  and  they  may  rest  assured  that  when, 

after  such  an  iuTcatigation,  they  eome  again  to  speak  upon  the 

8ul^ct»  tiiey  will  find  their  nottona  of  tl^  uniTerse  considerably 

enlarged,  thear  oontemptuous  opinion  of  tiie  iutelleetual  capacity  A 

thoae  whom  the  force  of  eyiOTnce  has  made  spirituaKsts  grMily 

modified,  and  their  own  pieaent  eoneeit  of  themseWes  proportionately 

abased. 

A  word  in  psrtiuff  with  my  friend.  He  asks  some  one  to  take  him 
*'  in  hukd,"  and  let  nim  "  jss  eredible  eTidence."  I  hope  some  one, 
who  ean,  will  do  ao.  Meantime,  I  take  him  (mentally)  2y  the 
haad,  nxid,  trusting  that  hia  iutelleetual  eye  has  been  cleared  of 
some  of  the  fallaeiea  which  obscnred  and  distorted  his  rision,  bid 
l^m,  with  the  cordial  ^rip  of  friendship^  God  speed  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  truth*  which  is  TenJ^,  "  in  importance,  above  all  earthly  things.** 

Ajstdbmw  LmOHTOK. 

hkgahyx  abticlx. — t. 

How  mre  we  to  know?  Mr.  Barkas,  in  the  August  Gmtraver^ 
siidUt^  ataies  that  the  writers  of  If  egatiTC  Articles,  Nos.  I.  and  IT., 
loat  aig;lit  of  the  subject*  But  if  they  did  nothing  else,  they  showed 
ihiB  e(»if  mdosft  existing  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  amongst  its 
avpportesB.  Mr.  Bhrkas  tells  negative  writers  to  quote  from  the 
wxitiuga  ^  aeerediled  spiritnaiists,  '*and  refrain  from  the  mere 
eApae— kwa  of  crpiniima  aa  to  what  can  and  what  cannot  occur." 
And  wbcf  dhoula  tiicy  do  ao  P  The  Con^oiMrHaUtt,  as  I  understand, 
waa  aatsfafisfaed  fta*  ^e  eatprtuion  of  opinions ;  a  right  which  Mr. 
Hcnrk^  Ims  i»istty  freely  embraoed,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
experiments,  ia  tlm  only  dender  to  which  we  can  resort.  But  there 
are  scsne  facta  upon  which  wa  can  firand  opinions,  and  which  facts 
vm  lead  to  ether  opinoiis  upon  Ae  subject  of  wtated  phenomena* 
^Huob  axe  tfonrliiwre  to  Aoae  hiddiog  them,  aa  they  may  be  incon* 
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duBive  to  those  xnaintMning  the  contrary.  Thue,  for  iMtMiee, 
when  Joseph  Burker  was  reported  to  have  died  in  America,  one  of 
the  *'  spiritual"  papers,  pnbbshed  in  Keighley,  contained  a  professed 
eommonication  mm.  him,  describing  wbAt  he  had  seen  in  the  spirit 
world ;  and  lo,  Joseph  was  not  dead !  That  was  a  very  awkward 
circumstance,  prorin^,  say  the  spiritualists,  that  there  are  bad 
spirits  that  indulge  in  false  communications;  and,  as  we  ssy, 
proTmg  also  that  there  is  no  test  by  which  to  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  true  communication.  We  are  not  ''fools,"  Mr. 
Howitt,  neither  are  loe  "  blind  " — but  we  simply  put  two  and  two 
together,  and  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make  five  of  the  numbers, 
count  them  as  we  mi^.  We  cannot  see  any  analogy  between  the 
mirades  of  Christ  and  Mr.  Home's  wonders—"  that  is,"  says  Mr. 
fiowitt,  "because  you  are  blind."  Let  us  eee  then.  Christ's 
miracles  "  were  not  done  in  a  comer ;"  Mr.  Home's  wonders  are. 
Christ  took  a  multitude  of  people  with  Him  into  a  desert  place,  and 
fed  them  upon  five  loaves  and  two  fishes ;  Mr.  Hmoe  takes  his 
witnesses  into  some  very  private  room,  to  which  few,  if  any,  bat  the 
initiated  are  admitted.  Christ  performed  no  miracle  <r#«  fi^m:  it 
became  a  sign  ;  but  it  was  performed,  first,  with  a  merciful  or  prac- 
tical object — the  blind  were  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame 
to  widk,  the  dead  to  return  to  life.  The  work  given  Him  to  do  was 
not  conjuring  in  any  sense ;  the  work  Mr.  Home  takes  upon  him- 
self to  ao,  is  conjuring  in  every  sense,  because  it  has  no  real  end  or 
aim,  save  only  to  furnish  amusement  to  those  who  may  be  rather 
"  used  up"  in  other  directions.  What  are  we  otherwise  to  make  of 
the  pretty  pastime  which  Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  he  witnessed  in  the 
house  of  a  lady  in  Regent's  Park,  when  the  accordion,  held  in  <me 
hand  of  Mr.  Home,  "discoursed  most  eloquent  music;"  when 
flowers  were  taken  from  the  stand  snd  distributed  to  the  company; 
when  a  spirit-hand,  for  the  special  delectation  of  the  company,  was 
seen  and  felt ;  when  said  hand,  or  some  other  hand.  puUed  Mrs. 
Howitt's  dress  so  as  to  endanger  the  ^thers ;  when  Mrs.  Howitt's 
handkerchief  was  all  gently  and  prettily  whisked  against  the  hand 
of  her  husband;  and  when  certain  idols  were  thrown  down,  and 
Mr.  Home  and  a  very  heavy  table  lifted  up !  What  was  all  this 
for,  Mr.  Howitt P  ""Which  of  the  sins,  and  the  follies,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  pagans,"  would  these  things  cause  us  to  renounce  ? 
Are  the  sublime  miracles  of  Christ  to  be  renewed  in  such  utter 
nonsense  as  this  P  Let  Mr.  Home  go  into  the  hospitals,  and  there 
summon  his  attendant  spirits  to  heal  the  sick;  let  him  go  into 
St.  Giles's,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbours  bid  the  diecrepit 
old  creature,  bed-ridden  for  years,  rise  up  and  walk ;  let  him  restors 
the  sight  of  the  blind  beggar  that  meets  him  on  the  public  way ;  or 
let  him,  if  he  can  on)  v  work  miracles  with  tables,  flowers,  accordions, 
and  handkerchiefs,  like  any  other  professor  of  the  magic  art, 
summon  thousands  of  witnesses  to  a  sSance  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
then  and  there  demonstrate  the  wonders  of  this  last  and  newest 
revelation ;  and  that,  permit  me  to  say  in  all  aerioasness,  is  not 
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aakiBg  too  xwoeh— it  is*  in  fact,  a  demongtration  I  have  a  right  to 

damand ;  for,  whea  all  law  and  order  are  destroyed,  and  I  am  called 

upoA  to  believe  it,  I  am  warranted  in  demanding  oracular  proof,  not 

"  done  in  a  comer,*'  but  before  thousands*  aye,  and  if  needs  be,  tens 

of  thousands.    But  these  wonders,  says  Mr.  Howitt,  have  been  so 

done.    Where  and  when?    The  Latter*day  Sainta  once  boasted 

oi  their  miracles,  which  were  also  done  iu  corners  and  at  priyate 

meetinsa  {tiances],    Onee  the  elders  of  the  concern  committed 

themsdyes  to  the  performance  of  a  ixuraole  in  an  open  meeiinfs* 

upon  which  occasion  a  great  gathering  of  the  saints  took  place  m 

Carpenter's  Hall,  Manchester.    There  were  one  or  two  "  apostles/* 

a  gveat  array  of  bishops  and  elders,  and  a  most  imposing  display  of 

the  saints.   A  little  lame  girl  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  platform* 

and  commanded  in  loud  tones  by  the  presiding  apoatU  to  "  rise  up 

and  wallt/'  instead  of  which  she  rose  up  andfilL    And  so  ended 

ihixt  farce.    Of  course,  if  the  little  girl  had  wa&ed,  maznr»  knowisg 

she  waa  lame  from  her  birth,  would  at  once  haye  embraced  Joe 

Smith's  reTeIatao!n«  and  would  haye  |[0oue  to  Utah,  the  Salt  LaJce,  or 

whereyer  commanded.    If  this  spint-phenomenon  be  true»  and  if 

there  be  &  serious  purpose  and  intention  in  it,  as  Mr.  Howitt  would 

haye  ua  bQ£eye»  that  intention  and  nurpose  being  the  belief  in 

Cbnat*  as  the  world  does  not  now  belieye  in  Him,  then,  we  say, 

why  should  it  be  coneerned  with  such  triyiidities  as  these  we  have 

referred  to  P    If  it  be  a  eommuniaation  to  eonvinoe  of  sin,  of  unbe- 

I^f^  of  the  existence  of  Qod  and  of  a  spiritual  world— why  is  it  not 

a^ut  its  workP    We  wait  for  some  wise  speaking  from  Mr.  Home. 

Surely  the  work  ^ven  him  to  do  is  sonkethiikg  more  than  beiAg 

tiie  me^yi»iiitbr  whisking  handkerchiefs  across  the  room,  distributing 

Jlovem,  or  plbyiiig  tunea  upon  an  accordion  P    If  it  ia  answered  thajt 

Mjr.  Hards  hiaa  done  gocKl  service  in  this  direction— has  spoken 

wisely  and  boldly — it  must  be  confessed  that  he  hajs,  as  some 

modem  spirituahsta  know,  whom  he  has  denounced  as  precious 

humbu|^8,  whose  inapiration  is  not  from  the  Father  of  hght  but 

ftoia  tne  FaiJbier  of  lies.    Mr.  Harris  is  a  blade,  that  cuts  two 

ways,  notwithstanding  the  laudation  with  which  his  first  London 

aermoa  vraa  greeted.    The  confusion  amongst  the  sects  is  sad,  the 

confuaioii  araon&st  the  spirit-rappers  is  sadder.    If  the  sects  have 

muck  to  learn*  Xm  spirit-rappers  have  little  to  teach.    Flowers  can 

be,  as  heretofore^  handed  about  by  friends,  handkerchiefs  can  be 

held  bjr  tkeir  owners,  tables  can  be  permitted  to  stand  on  their  less, 

wbicli  is  more  seemly,  a  professional  can  be  engaged  to  play  uud 

aooordioa  for  a  few  shillings,  and  poor  Mr.  Home  may  be  sunered 

to  stand  on  Urra  firmA,  as  it  was  intended  that  he  snould  do — or 

else  wliat  were  his  le^s  given  him  for  P 

31r.  Howitt's  twitting  of  Mr.  Faraday  is  not  very  graceful,  and, 
to  me  (blind  as  a  bat,  of  course),  not  very  convincing.  Faraday 
knew  one  or  two  things  in  reference  to  previous  vaunted  pheno- 
rtkfitntL.  £[e  knew,  firom  actual  experiment,  that  table-turning  was 
simply  table-pufihing^  without  the  knowledge  of  those  assisting, 
1861.  0 
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Imt  still  pusMnff,  for  all  that.  He  knew  th&t  what  is  tenned  Mes- 
merism IS  the  simple  yielding  of  the  will  of  the  person  operated 
upon,  and  without  stich  yieldina,  aU  the  mesmerisingybrce  or  all  the 
mesmerisers  in  existence  would  have,  as  they  say  at  the  bank,  "  no 
effects ;"  he  know,  further,  that  what  is  called  electro-biology,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Braid,  "  is  essentially  subjectire  or  personu,  and 
not  the  transmission  of  any  magnetic  or  occult  influence  paaaing 
from  the  operator  into  the  patient,  which  the  mesmeriste  contend 
for."  ^flowing  this,  this  man  of  "  ^ts  and  pans  "  had  a  right  to 
expect  to  find  a  law  by  which  the  spirit-phenomenon  was  regulated, 
as  ne  had  ever  found  law  to  pervade  nature,  however  deTelop«d,  of 
wluch  he  had  been  no  idle  or  unobservant  student.  It  waa  likriy 
that  he  would  be  cautious  in  his  investigations ;  seeing  that  previous 
investigations  into  kindred  spirit  phenomena  had  resmted  in  naiwral 
causes,  why  not  this  also— the  latest  "  notion  "  P  And  then,  Mr. 
Howitt  himself  does  not  impress  one  as  much  of  an  improvement 
of  "  men  as  they  ^o,"  seeing  now  he  falls ^u{  upon  Faraday  because 
he  has  some  belief  not  h3d  by  Mr.  Howitt,  and  which  belief  he 
dares  to  preach  as  well  as  believe.  ''Thinking  no  evil,"  is  surely 
no  part  of  the  ethics  of  the  spirit-rappers ;  or  if  it  is,  where  does 
their  practice  differ  from  that  of  others  who  do  not  "love  one 
another "  P  Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  most  forward  American 
mediums  visited  this  country ;  the  people  of  one  of  the  provincial 
towns  did  not  take  kindly  to  his  *'  notion,"  and  hence  the  nat  which 
was  handed  round  was  not  made  the  medium  of  handing  him  any 
ffreat  quantity  of  the  filthy  lucre ;  the  result  was  that  he  quietly 
decamped,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him,  penniless.  It  is  dear  epirit- 
rapping  had  hot  made  Kim  an  honest  man,  any  more  than  that  it 
has  made  its  defenders  urbane  and  conciliatory.  If,  as  Mr.  Howitt 
says,  "  our  so-called  Christianity  is  a  desperate  sham,"  pray  how  is  it 
put-to-mending  by  spirit-rappinff  P   How  does  it  affect  men's  hearts  ? 

,  We  know  how  it  muddles  their  neads,  as  the  keepers  of  numeroos 
lunatic  asylums  in  America  could  tell ;  but  how  does  it  influence 
men  to  lead  more  virtuous  lives,  to  be  juster  in  their  dealings,  and 
more  righteous  in  their  conduct  P 

But  what  has  spirit-rapping  to  do  with  Christianity  at  all — even 
supposing  it  to  be  a  spirit-manifestation  P  Not  only  is  it  ooncemed 
with  the  utmost  trivialities,  but  when  interrogated  by  those  opposed 
to  its  teaching,  it  answers  them  as  they  desire.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  Bobert  Owen  "  consults  the  oracle,"  he  is  told  that  hii 
Socialist  doctrines  are  the  only  means  of-  regenerating  socie^,  that 
he  is  aided  bj[  guardian  angeu,  and  that  he  is  inspired  by  God! ! ! 

.  And  then,  again,  the  spirit  that  declared  itself,  through  the  Ameriesn 
medium,  tobe  Shelley,  avows  its  infideUty:— 

''  We  have  no  word  of  God,  mto  holiest  page 
Of  Natura'n  book,  spnad  out  in  panonunio  view.* 

Well,  now,  Mr.  Howitt,  is  this  "  the  root  of  all  spiritual  life,**  the 
absence  of  which  you  deplore,  and  which  is  to  bring  about  the  veiy 
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Arcadia  of  Christiaiiity  P  To  our  doll  imagining  this  would  mean 
to  be  but  a  perpetuation  of  our  former  blindness,  the  continuation 
of  error,  "  oark  and  black  as  ni^ht,"  and  to  which  human  reason, 
without  the  aid  of  8pirit»teaohinff,  is  a  decided  improrement — ^is 
indeed,  in  oompsrison,  an  infallible  guide.  And  then,  again,  the 
reyealings,  or  spirit  teachings,  of  master  spirits,  who  hare  been 
interrogated  by  the  American  mediums,  is  so  unlike  anything  they 
have  written  or  could  write,  as  to  produce  in  us  mundane  mortals  a 
smile,  not  to  sa^  a  broad  laugh,  oouthey  and  Coleridge  could  not 
write  the  stun  set  down  as  from  them,  any  more  than  I  could 
imitate  the  verve  and  force  which  characterize  the  writings  of 
Mr.  William  Howitt.  The  driyellings  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  carry  their  own  re^tation ;  we  do  not  lose 
our  respect  for  these  men,  but  we  do  of  the  men  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  such  "  stuff"  comes  from  them. 

No  doubt  we  have  much  yet  to  learn ;  amongst  other  things,  how 
spirit-rapping  is  effected — if  effected  by  human  or  spiritual  means ; 
a  word  or  two  on  which  matter  we  maj  have  to  say  anon,  and  in 
the  meantime  rest  quite  secure  in  the  behef  that  spirit  manifestations 
are  not  genuine.  J.  JoHirsoir. 


AEE  THE  POLES  JUSTIFIED  IN  ENDEAVOUEING  TO 
EEGAIN  THEIE  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE  P 

AFFIBMATIYB  ABTICLB.— III. 

0»  Sabbath  evening,  14th  of  July,  the  yenerable  Prince,  Adam 
Czartoryski, — ^the  President  of  the  *'  National  Council "  at  Warsaw 
in  1831,  and  the  head  of  what  was  known  as  the  Polish  *'  Emigra- 
tion,"—-died  in  Paris.  As  if  it  were  to  sanctify  the  present 
question  by  the  sacredness  of  death  and  sorrow,  which  "the  great 
tyrant "  evokes  in  the  heart ;  the  hour  seems  to  have  been  chosen, 
when  the  voice  of  mourning  may  best  wake  holy  aspirations  in  the 
breast.  The  grave  of  Czartoryski  may,  like  the  last  resting-place 
of  Daniel  Manin,  be  the  scene  of  a  resolve  for  a  national  resur- 
rection. In  the  darkest  niffht  the  stars  shine  brightest,  and  the 
tomb  of  a  patriot  has  often  become  the  very  altar  of  national  free- 
dom. It  IS  probable  that  the  funeral  of  the  Polish  patriot  may 
gire  intensity  to  the  fervent  home-thirst  of  the  Polish  exiles,  and  may 
impart  a  pungent  bitterness  to  the  memory  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  orphanof  Europe— Poland.  And  it  may  be,  that,  standing 
at  that  grave,  or  reflecting  at  the  burial  hour  upon  the  sad  event 
which  chills  the  mind,  th^  the  Poles  may  recollect  that 
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"  We  ao  Ml  icrve  tiM  dei4-*tiie  pMt  b 
God  Uf «■,  amd  lifts  Hit  glogrwns  mormmgt  mp 
Before  the  ejee  of  men  wAa  tooia  a<  htC 

A&d  if  tkfly  do  bo,  we  akall  not  long  veqom  to  rcmd  the  pege  <si 
hietoiy  as  it  k^— to  see  it  studded  over,  chiefly,  aad  yet  how  sadly 
ftnd  how  BtvsDgely,  with  the  naxnes  of 

**  Amnhihted  Polsnd,  stifled  Rome, 
Desed  Ifopiee,  HuD^iy  funUog  'taesth  the  thong, 
And  Amtm,  wearisg  a  smooth  oliv»-Ieaf 
On  her  bnte  forehead." 

But  we  would  hear  her  speak  more  frequently  of  "  Freedom's  haiHe 
bravehr  won,"  of  hfe  and  thought  held  saorea,  and  of  tlM  free  Toiee 
of  a  vee  people  choosing  its  mlera,  and  obeying  them  by  ehoiee. 
Hf&vw  till  then  wiU  the  scandal-stain  of  Europe  be  «effaeed.  If 
there  was  one  country  on  the  earth  whose  existence  should  ha;re 
been  held  in  awe  and  saerednees,  it  ought  to  have  been  Poland's ; 
and  if  ingratitude,  the  hateftdest  sin  of  sins,  is  eret  punished  by  a 
providennal  power,  Surope  must  yet  bear  the  woe  of  her  unreo 
pentant  erime,  in  permitting  the  Polish  nation  to  sink  and  fade,  and, 
as  near  as  may  be,  die.  In  the  crisis-hour  of  European  freedom, 
Poland's  arm  brought  safety,  ^nd  drove  back  the  assailant — Poland's 
arms  wrought  out  deliFerance  from  enslavement. 

In  1683,  the  city  of  Vienna  was  besieged  by  200,000  Turks';  Uie 
Austrian  Emperor  fled  in  dismay  from  his  capital ;  despair  sat  iUx>Te 
every  throne  in  Europe.  The  Mohammedan  hordes  pressed  upon 
Christendom  with  the  zeal  of  fanatictam,  and  threatened  to  outpress 
the  political  life  of  Eastern  Europe, — and  it  had  already  acquired 
a  footing  in  the  West.  The  imminent  moment  came,  Austriaos, 
Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  the  other  allied  nations  drooped  nerveleealy 
in  the  contest.  The  appeal  of  Europe  was  made  to  John  Sobieaki 
of  Poland.  To  him  an  army  of  70,000  men  was  given.  AH  but  in- 
evitable defeat  lay  before  him,  but  he  was  strong-souled.  He  ad- 
▼aaced  against  the  triple-numbered  host,  he  bunt  their  ranks  and 
broke  their  lines.  There  was  an  off-dash  of  the  enemy  from  ihe 
besieged  city.  The  storming  parties  fled,  and  the  eity  was  saved ; 
immense  booty  fell  into  his  hands,  and  one  of  the  most  signal 
victories,  which  lustory  has  inscribed  upon  her  annals,  was  gamed 
before  the  walls  of  the  Austrian  capital.  The  Mohammedan  power 
was  broken.  The  mighty  army  it  had  collected  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  countries  of  the  cross  melted  like  snow ;  and  the  creaeent 
waned  before  the  military  prowess  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Poles. 
Nor  was  that  a  solitarv  or  a  chance  victory.  Defeat  massed  upon 
defeat  overwhelmed  the  invaders,  and  they  were  fain,  in  sadly 
diminished  numbers  and  pride,  to  betake  themselves  to  the  safer 
aide  of  the  Danube.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Europe,  that  land 
which  freed  Christendom  fh>m  bearing  the  Mohammedan  yoke 
was  made  the  prey  of  the  strong  in  &e  hour  of  its  weakness. 
Here  is  a  debt  yet  unpaid  which  !Europe  owes  to  Poland.  Until  it 
is  liquidated,  "  the  Poles  are  justified  in  endeavouring  to  regain 
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their  xiAtional  indepandenoe  ;'*  and  wken  it  !•»  they  will  hmre  no  naed 
for  my  endeaTOvr  except  to  maiataiB,  u  a  sacred  treaiura,  tint 
whtdi  they  hare  managed  again  to  obtain.  Eor  the  faroor  it  ga;v8 
to  Europe  once,  Enrope  will  grant  to  it — ^Liberty.*  Are  we  wrong? 
Will  dastardly  ingratitode  be  ehown  by  Surope  alwaytP  Miut  it 
xeally  be  said  of  this  hope  of  onn, — 

**  Oh,  truted,  broketf  propkeey! 
Oh,  richest  {atara  toiety  cnwt. 
Born  lor  tho  fiHiiri,  to  th«  fatim  hMt "? 

We  cannot  beliere  it.    Eternal  jnstiee  must  at  last  prevail  I 

The  foregoing  argument  is  one  which  showa  that,  d  prion,  tiie 
Polee  onght  to  endeayour  to  regain  their  nationid  liberty.  Hanring 
once  had  it,  why  shonld  ^ey  ooneent  to  abandon  the  wish  for  it 
now,  and  the  efforts  its  requirement  needs?  No  nation  onght 
tamely  to  submit  to  erasure  from  the  map  of  political  being;  or 
aeree  supinely  to  be  cowed  and  trampled  down  into  the  very  dust 
of  humiliation.  Brave,  true  spirits  wul  do  and  dare  mnch  to  av^d ' 
political  annihilation,  and  so  ought  the  Poles.  Freedom  is  the 
highest  political  eonditioin  of  a  nation,  it  is  the  doty  of  each  natioA 
to  strive  after  the  acoomplishment  for  itself  of  the  noblest  destiny, 
and  the  Poles  have  not  only  this  general  indnoement,  but  they  have 
also  the  memory  of  an  ancient  renown  to  encourage  them  to 
endeavour  to  regain  political  independence. 

In  the  history  of  nations  it  is  exceedingly  difficxdt  to  propheig^ 
the  fature.  All  the  analogies  of  history  were  opposed  to  the  ulti- 
mate independence  of  Scotland  when  Wallace  laid  his  head  upoa 
the  block.  When  Tell  outbraved  the  tyrannical  Geisler,  what  hope 
had  Switzerland  of  rescue  from  Austrian  rule,  and  the  republican 
existence  it  possesses  even  jet?  I  certainly  do  not  believe, 
in  the  case  ot  the  Poles,  the  general  principle  laid  down  by  Lord 
Clarendon  in  the  Xlllth  book  of  his  «  History  of  the  Bebellion/* 
*'  If  that  people  had  not  been  prepared  and  npe  for  destructiony 
there  had  happened  an  alteration  which  might  have  given  some 
respite  to  it."  I  tliink  the  nobility  that  survives  defeat  and  des* 
potisna,  and  strives  to  push  the  usurping  powers*'  from  their  stools," 
IS  something  worth  having. 

"  'Tis  aomething,  in  the  doath  of  fame, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame^^ 

snd  it  is  still  more  a  glory  to  feel  the  beat  of  the  heart  to  honour 
and  freedom,  though  the  grant's  hand  be  upon  it,  and  the  ^pe  of 
the  despot  be  twisted  in  one's  throat.  To  cultivate  a  nobility  of 
lieart  is  the  true  way  to  become  noble.  To  aim  high  is  the  oest 
mode  of  acquiring  eminence.  To  attempt  to  be  ^ee  is  the  only 
likely  manner  of  getting  it.    And  if 

**  'Tis  lib«rtj  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  loatre  and  perfama,** 

it  is  right  earnestly  to  endeavonr  to  add  this  fine  essence  of  life. 
Sttooesa  may  not  arowA  one  effort  nor  many ;  but  that  ia  no  zeaaoii 
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for  eessation.  A  patient  oontinnaDce  in  well-doing  is  required  in 
political  as  in  priyate  life.  The  hopes  of  Italy  were  ahnoat  at  thmr 
lowest  ebb  when  Oaribaldi  appeared,  and  Victor  Emmannel 
gave  oonetitational  existence  to  that  nationality  which  was  formerly 
a  name  and  nonght  else.  The  horrid  perfi4y  of  the  partitions  of 
Poland  ouffht  to  find  no  responsiye  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  Poles. 
They  should  haye  their  whole  life  set  to  a  different  mnsic. 

Poland  is  essential  to  the  healthy  life  of  Europe.  The  meeting- 
point  of  Bnssia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  ought  not  to  be  conterminous. 
Aud  there  ought^  to  be  some  place  from  which  the  bayonet  of 
war  might  be  pointed,  if  need  be,  against  any  one  of  them,  or  alL 
Poland  would  supply  such  a  base  of  operations  as  would  make  these 
nations  cautious  and  careful  about  the  character  of  their  diplomacy. 
These  three  great  nations  ought  neyer  to  haye  had  tiieir 
borders  interweayed,  and  for  the  good  of  Europe  the  Poles  ought  to 
endeayour  to  regain  their  national  independence.  Deficiency  of 
resources  is  no  argument  against  the  righteousness  of  a  cause. 
The  terrible  calamities  of  war  may  oyertake  a  nation :  but  it  is  not 
therefore  to  submit  tamely  and  continuously  to  the  presimre  of 
oppression.  There  is  an  old  Scotch  song  a  friend  of  mine 
smgB,  which  has  for  its  burden, 

**  When  we  fell  we  aje  got  up  again, 
And  so  will  we  yet** 

This  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  Poland — an  undaunted  persistency 
of  endeayour — a  hope  against  hope— a  struggle  in  the  yery  face  of 
despair.  Out  of  the  yery  depths  of  her  darkness  light  will  spring, 
like  creation  out  of  chaos.  The  Jews  in  their  desolation  still  pray 
with  their  faces  towards  the  east — ^where  the  great  solemn 
temple  once  was.  Their  lost  freedom  should  be  to  the  Poles  what 
their  ruined  and  razed  temple  was  to  the  ancient  people  of  Judea — 
an  object  of  yenerated  aspiration,  and  fond  reuance  that  it  will 
be  rebuilt.  No  tame  submission  can  .be  councilled  to  them.  Ten 
centuries  of  national  life  was  their  inheritance ;  because  despoiled  of 
it  are  they  to  relinquish  all  right  to  redress — are  they  yoluntarily  to 
sanctify  usurpation  by  success  P  No ;  let  them  rise  in  the  might  of 
earnestness,  and  claim  from  the  royal  thieyes  of  the  three  tyrannies 
—restitution.  Let,  then,  by  all  means  "  the  Poles  endeayour  to 
regain  their  national  independence."  Jabowski. 

HXOATiyB  ABTIOLS. — UX. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  obseryed  by  "J.  Johnson,"  that  "  it  would 
appear  to  be  unnecessary  to  proye  that  a  people  who  sue  for,  and 
may  deserye  liberty,  ought,  m  common  justice,  to  haye  the  right 
conceded  to  them,  and  that  to  deny  them  the  right  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  of  arbitrary  power,"  yet  the  fact  exists,  and  the  iniustioe 
is  patent  to  eyery  reacfer  of  bistory,  past  or  present.^  J.  J.  adroitly 
implies  a  comparison  between  Italy  and  Poland,  without  formally 
stating  it,  forgetting  that  the  circumstancetf  which  haye  oontribated 
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to  the  Bucoess  of  the  former  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  latter. 
It  is  not  in  the  circnmstances  nsnally  desi^ated  "  the  eqnaliW  of 
the  races,  or  of  human  rights  or  duties  in  the  abstract,"  that  these 
two  people  differed  so  essentially,  as  to  make  one  certain  of  success, 
and  the  other  despair  of  the  least  amelioration  of  her  condition  by 
any  amount  of  yiolence  and  revolution.  In  the  case  of  Italy,  she 
was  dominated  by  one  monarch;  weak,  politically  and  socially; 
deficient  in  nulitary  resources;  opposed  in  diplomacy  by  every 
government  in  Christendom,  without  even  the  moral  support  of  his 
own  people ;  and  her  deliverance  was  effected  by  means  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature,  llie  master  spirit  of  her  revolution,  Garibaldi,  is 
one  of  those  meteoric  geniuses  who  appear  but  once  in  an  historic 
cycle,  but  whose  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action  is  a  prestip^e 
of  success.  His  military  chtfs-d^cButyres  were  equalled  by  the 
sagacious  and  masterly  diplomacy  of  the  now-lamented  Cavour. 
A  united  and  earnest  people  were  seconded  by  a  vigorous  and  well- 
established  constitutional  government,  and  the  moral  support  of 
the  most  powerful  European  governments  and  nations  was  enthu- 
siastically accorded  to  the  struggling  nationality  of  Italy. 

But  how  different  the  circumstances  of  distressed  Poland.  No 
military  or  diplomatic  master  spirits  to  guide  her ;  no  regular  army 
to  lead  her  devoted  sons,  held,  as  the  whole  nation  is,  under 
despotic  governments  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  with  ample 
resources  to  repress  the  first  efiK>rts  she  might  make  in  the  very 
land  of  sangume  hope — disunited  among  themselves,  without 
resources,  without  help.  The  moral  support  of  free  nations  would 
be  considered,  by  all  wise  men,  cruelty  in  the  extreme;  and  an. 
attempt  to  regain  her  independence  xmassisted,  as  the  most  unjus- 
tifiable self-immolation  it  ispossible  for  human  ingenuity  to  imagine. 

The  succinct  resumS  of  Polish  history  by  J.  J.  gives  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  her  struggles,  her  toils,  and  her  troubles  for  long  a^es 
past ;  but  we  have  not  to  do  with  the  past,  our  duty  is  rather  with 
the  present.  We  are  all  agreed,  hoih  pros  and  cons.,  as  to  the 
wrongs  and  injustice  Poland  has  and  still  continues  to  suffer.  The 
question  we  are  bound  to  examine  is,  how  far  the  Poles  are  justified 
in  the  endeavour  to  regain  their  independence  tmder  existing  cir- 
cumstances. The  only  argument  J.  J.  produces  in  favour  of  such 
effort  is  the  present  oppression  they  suffer,  their  desire  for  freedom, 
and  the  necessity  for  France  and  England  to  interfere  for  its  suc- 
cessful realization.  Full  weight  is  accorded  to  their  sufferings,  and . 
their  desire  for  liberty;  but  the  interference  of  France  and  England, . 
however  favourable  it  might  be  to  the  achievement  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence, is  fraught  with  so  many  serious  considerations,  as  to  be  a 
very  questionable  necessity,  if,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  in  that 
light  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  a  universal  European  war  would  be 
the  sure  result  of  an  armed  interference,  and  it  diplomatic  inter- 
ference would  be  a  nullity  at  the  least.  An  armed  interference  is 
to  be  deprecated  at  the  present  time,  from  the  awful  consequences 
certain  to  ensue.     At  least  from  t^o  to  three  millions  of  armed 
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men  would  be  brought  into  active  requisition,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  supplying  with  arms,  ammimitioa,  and  genend 
stores,  Bu^  a  vast  armament,  would  impose  burdens  upon  aU 
Europe  scarcely  possible  to  be  borne;  besides,  it  would  not  be 
mereij  an  idle  parade  of  force.  These  armies  would  come  into 
6onflict,  and  in  their  active  warfare  would  not  only  prore  like 
locusts,  destroying  eyervthing  in  those  parts  where  tiie  contest  is 
carried  on,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  would  most  probably  lose 
their  liyes,  while  a  much  greater  nimiber  still  would  be  maimed 
and  injured  for  life ;  at  the  same  time,  the  industrial  resouroea  of 
all  the  contending  powers  would  be  crippled,  and  oommeroe  ail  but 
annihilated.  If  at  such  a  price  Poland  could  gain  its  independence, 
the  gain  would  be  so  far  below  the  loss,  that  to  attempt  it  is  unius- 
tifiable — is  madness  in  the  extreme — is  committing  a  great  evil  to 
correct  a  lesser  evil — ^Is  inflicting  an  evil  of  immense  magnitude 
upon  the  whole  world  to  suppress  a  comparatively  smaH  evil  in  a 
single  state.  Besides,  this  would  not  be  Poland  endearouring  to 
regain  its  own  independence ;  it  would  be  other  nations  doing  it  for 
it,  which  is  not  included  in  our  present;  question ;  therefore  X  J. 
is  beside  the  question,  and  his  paper  is  altogether  an  adnussioii 
that  the  Poles  are  not  justified  in  endeavouring  to  regain  &eir 
independence,  because  they  are  utterly  unable  to  do  it ;  J.  J .  fianUy 
stating  that  the  interference  of  France  and  England  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  effect  so  desirable  a  result.  With  these  remaria 
we  must  dismiss  the  paper  of  J.  J.,  simply  observing,  as  we  do  so, 
how  easy  it  is  for  us,  as  free-born  Englishmen,  to  be  led  away 
by  our  feelings,  and,  as  hearty  sympathizers  with  Bu£rerin| 
humanity,  to  overlook  the  deplorable  consequences  which  result 
from  our  assumption,  as  a  nation,  of  the  position  and  character  of 
champion  for  all  oppressed  and  siiffering  nationalities. 

"Albert,"  seeing  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  reiterates  the  historic 
narrative  of  J.  J.  with  variations,  and  concludes  with  the  dictum, 
''that  the  dismemberment  of  this  unhappy  country  was  unjust" 
In  this  we  are  agreed.  He  also  adds,  "that  its  subsequent 
administration  has  been  characterized  by  oppression;  that  its 
reconstruction  into  an  independent  kingdom  is  desirable ;  that  ita 
people  are  capable  of  sel^govemment.'  We  wiDingly  concede  all 
these  points  to  him,  and  allow  him  their  fiill  force  as  arguments^  in 
favour  of  their  specific  objects,  but  we  feel  inclined  to  question 
their  appropriate  connection  with  his  "  therefore,  the  attempts  of 
the  Poles  to  enjoy  this  privilege  cannot  be  condemned  as  destitute 
of  any  prospect  of  success,  and  they  are  quite  justifiable."  We 
admit  the  truth  of  his  premises  as  matters  of  fact,  but  deny  Va 
right  to  conclude  therel'rom  an  affirmative  of  the  Question  we  are 
debating  in  these  pages.  We  contend  that  unjust  aismemberment, 
bad  and  oppressive  i^ministration,  the  desirability  of  independence, 
and  the  capability  of  self-government,  are,  in  the  present  case,  con- 
siderations perfectly  insignificant,  in  face  of  the  utter  helplessness 
^f  the  Polesj  and  tne  extraordinary  power  of  her  oppressoxB,  S0 
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argoineiits  instif^ing  violent  efforts  to  secure  that  independence. 
None  wonld  rejoice  more  than  onrselyes  to  see  the  Poles  in  posses- 
sion of  erenr  right  and  liberty  we  ourselves,  as  Englishmen,  enjoy. 
None  would  be  more  delighted  to  see  in  our  own  day  that  retnbu- 
tiTe  justice,  which  an  all- wise  and  just  providence  nas  in  store  for 
the  day  of  wrath  against  her  guHiy  oppressors,  fall  upon  their 
insensate  heads  ^  but  as  friends  of  the  Poles  we  cannot  advocate  her 
national  and  individual  annihilation  by  any  act  of  suiddal  revolu* 
tion,  nor  can  we  desire  to  see  Europe  dektred  with  blood,  ^hed  by 
an  aimed  interference.  It  is  easy  to  decLiim  against  oppression, 
and  it  is  popular  to  advocate  the  uprising  of  oppressed  peoples ; 
mod  many  are  krodest  in  their  dedamations  who  would  be  first  to 
ftiMike  tae  eafoe,  and  oondemn  the  patriots  who  give  their  lives  to 
thesr  ocnmtry,  should  their  eflSirts  ftii  of  aoooi^itishing  sucoesa. 
Those  who  most  ardently  seek  premstvrely  to  raiaettle  the  Hatu& 
fuo  of  to-day,  would  be  fint  to  applaud  die  fmt  accompli  of  to- 
morrow, even  were  it  a  deeper  shame  to  the  (^iressed,  or  nore 
flagmnt  and  vindictive  tyranny  they  were  called  to  suffer  by  want 
of  euoeesB. 

Svecass,  whetiier  right  or  wrong,  without  neason  or  diserimontioB, 
too  frequently  <^tains  the  pdm  of  praise  and  ^ory.  Failvre,  we 
feei  asmired,  would  result  mnn  any  mttempt  now  to  regain  naiioDal 
independence,  and  on  this  aoommt  do  we  mdvooate  the  negative  of 
this  defaftte.  We  have  iakem  this  position  from  an  earnest  desixie 
for  the  w<dfare  of  Pohmd ;  and  from  oar  known  interest  in  the  canse 
iji  liberty  and  eympsAhy  lor  "^e  iirjuMl  and  oppressed  of  every 
name  and  nation,  we  feel  asmred  we  shall  be  relieved  of  all  impnta- 
tions  of  being  favourable  to  the  tyranaous  governments  b^  whieh 
thaat  unhappy  people  has  been  despoiled  ana  crushed  to  pieces  by 
iron  despotism. 

I^e  oppressor  may  glory  in  his  guilt ;  yea, 

"The  Irings  of  tbe  earth  maj  mt  tbemsdre.*, 
And  the  nlera  Uke  cooot^  together;'*  but 
**  He  who  dweltetii  m  the  haavae  einii  iangh: 
IThe  LoBD  shall  bsfe  ^ben  in  darieifla. 
TIno  riiaU  fie  apeak  mote  them  in  His  wratJ^ 
Jkiid  reboke  Uiem  in  fiia  hot  diapleasorob" 

Our  eonfideaee  in  the  fature  b  rested  on  the  providenoe  of  «a 
afl-wise  God,  who  faateth  oppassion  and  wrong.  He  will  <^en 
a  way,  in  His  own  good  tune,  ibr  poor,  umortunate  Poluid, 
because  He  is  the  friend  of  the  w«ak,  distressed,  and  downtrodden. 
It  is  for  «s  and  l^em  1k>  wodc,  and  to  watch  the  indicatioas  of  that 
piovideBce ;  and  at  the  zight  tiaw  it  will  be  not  only  justifiable,  bat 
dimii^  not  to  attempt  to  regain  their  jndgpendenoe.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  moral  obtigations  of  huaaanitjr  that  moral  tnrpitade 
irovks  oat  the  icda  of  the  guilty  <nes ;  as  it »  said  by  liie  wise  autti« 

*'  The  rahbery  of  the  wichei  shall  detirojf  them, 
JBeoame  ^^  is^aee  to  taprft  righUommes.** 
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ABE.  THE   RESULTS    OF   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION   SATISFACTORY  P 

AFFIBMATIYB  ABTICLB.— I. 

Wb  remember  with  what  feelings  of  incrednloiu  astoiuBhme&t 
we  listened  in  our  early  days  to  statements  respecting  the  eztrm- 
ordinary  prodaots  of  natnre  in  tropical  dimes ;  and  none  appeared 
to  ns  more  marFellous  than  those  respiting  the  ever-extending 
banian  tree,  that  possesses  the  property  of  tlm>wing  oat  supports 
from  its  horisontal  branches,  which  tske  root  ss  soon  as  they  reach 
the  gronnd,  enlar^  into  trunks,  and,  in  their  torn,  send  out 
branches,  until  a  smgle  tree  becomes  a  forest,  under  whose  shelter 
a  whole  army  has  been  known  to  rest.  Not  less  wonderful,  in  our 
estimation  now,  is  the  rapid  growth  and  wide  extension  of  some  <^ 
those  institutions  which  are  peculiar  to  our  own  age  and  country. 

A  quiet,  benevolent  man  passes  along  one  of  the  dingy  streets  of 
Gloucester.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  noisy  ragamnffina, 
whose  profane  lan^affe  rends  the  air  and  grieves  his  heart.  A  poor 
woman,  residing  m  this  same  street,  remarks,  "  Ah,  sir !  if  you 
were  to  come  here  on  a  Sunday^ou  would  be  shocked  indeed.  It 
is  a  little  hell  upon  earth."  lliese  sad  words  moved  the  philan- 
thropic nature  of  Robert  Raikes  to  its  depths,  and  suggested  the 
practical  question, — "  Can  nothing  be  done  to  improve  this  state  of 
things?"  which  resulted  in  the  noble  resolution,-— " I  will  try." 
The  resolution  of  such  a  man  as  this,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
soon  carried  out.  Two  widows,  the  keepers  of  '*  dame  schools," 
were  engaged,  at  one  shilling  each  per  day,  to  instruct  the  ragged 
and  the  profane ;  and  the  first  Sund^  school  was  thus  commenced. 
Humble  as  was  the  origin  of  this  Bundav  school  system,  speedy 
was  its  development  and  rapid  its  growth.  It  tooc  deep  root  in 
the  land,  and  sent  out  "  its  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  its  brandies 
into  the  river."  It  was  in  the  year  1784  that  Raikes  established 
his  first  Sunday  school,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Educational  Census 
of  1861  there  were  23,614  Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
alone,  having  enrolled  upon  their  oooks  8,407,64d  scholars,  tsogkt 
hj  318,136  teachers !  A  statement  like  this  is  calculated  to  fill  our 
minds  with  grateful  surprise ;  and  although  the  age  of  mirades  is 
past,  and  ^mtecostal  progress  is  now  unknown,  we  cannot  but 
exclaim,—'*  What  hath  God  wrought  1 "  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  1 

Not  only  have  Sunday  schools  thus  extensively  spread,  they 
hare  as  rapidly  improved.    At  first  they  were  restneted  to  the 
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teaehing  of  the  alphabet  and  the  Church  CateGhiam;  then  they 
took  in  the  elementary  branches  of  secular  knowledge ;  but  now 
they  are  confined  almost  exclusively  on  the  sabbath  day  to  the 
impartation  of  religions  instraotion.  "  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
imparting  secular  instruction  that  318,000  members  of  the  various 
churches  voluntarily  every  week  assume  the  teacher's  office,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  inculcating  religious  truth,  and  exerting  a  religious 
inflaence."* 

Again,  there  have  recently  been  great  advances  made  in  the 
ehancter  and  abilities  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Many  of  the 
teachers  now  come  from  the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  are  well 
educated.  Then  the  multiplication  of  efficient  day  schools  places  a 
first-class  elementair  education  within  the  reach  of  the  workinc 
classes:  most  teacners  in  humble  circumstances  have  passed 
through  these  schools,  as  well  as  received  themselves  a  lengtnened 
course  of  sabbath  school  instruction,  so  that  even  ihmf  generally 
come  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  instructing  others.*  But  even 
such  teachers  as  these  are  frequently  subjectea  to  special  training. 
Most  schools  have  "teacherr  preparation  classes,  or  are  them- 
selves associated  with  '*  unions  having  such  classes,  and  frequent 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  In 
addition  to  this,  yearly  courses  of  instruction  are  prepared  by 
several  central  societies,  who  issue  explanatory  "notes'  for  the 
assistance  of  the  teachers,  conduct  numerous  Sunday  school  peri- 
odicals, and  publish,  from  time  to  time,  manuals  and  other  works 
for  infant,  elementary,  bible,  and  senior  class  teachers,  so  that  thus 
an  educational  literature  has  been  created,  of  great  extent  and  wide 
circulation.  Here,  then,  are  some  of  the  wise  but  varying  means 
which  are  constantly  being  employed  to  promote  the  intelligence  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  consequent  efficiency  of  his  instructions. 

It  may  be'well  also  te  remind  our  readers  that  while  Sunday 
school  teachers  are  endeavouring  to  secure  the  highest  religious 
objects,  they  are  not  indifferent  to  secondary  and  subsidiary  ones. 
Hence  "many  schools  sustain  week-evening  classes,  where  the 
scholars  are  instructed  in  some  secular  art  or  knowledge.  Many 
have  libraries  for  the  scholars'  use ;  and  some  have  originated,  for 
the  senior  scholars, '  mutual  improvement  societies,'  where  lectures 
are  delivered,  and  other  means  of  intellectual  progress  are  pro- 
yided.  Nor  are  the  physical  wants  of  Sunday  schotars  and  tneir 
parents  without  some  alleviation.  Sick  clubs,  and  provident  clubs, 
and  penny  banks  are  frequently  established  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  school."t 

Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  the  origin  and  present  position  of 
Sunday  schools,  the  question  now  naturdl^  presents  itoelf, — ^What 
are  the  results  of  all  the  e£forts  put  forth  in  connection  with  these 
inatitutions  P  In  attempting  to  reply  to  this  inquiry,  we,  at  the 
onset,  deeply  feel  how  difficult  it  is  rightly  to  estimate  effeote 

*  Hones  Uann'a  Official  Beport  of  Edoeation  in  Gieat  Britain.        f  •^^^ 
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whieh  are  prineipaUy  of  a  moral  and  religiois  oluueaetBr.  Afaiii, 
tiie  length  of  time  daring  which  Sunday  flchook  have  existed,  and 
orer  which  their  influence  extends,  is  such  as  not  to  be  embraeed 
by  the  memory  of  living  men,  and,  therefore,  not  being  intimately 
aoqnainted  with  iib»  g^vte  of  society  when  their  operaticos  oom- 
snenoed,  we  cannot  gnage  the  present  b;|^  the  past,  and  asoectaia 
the  amount  of  progress  which,  by  the  aid  of  Sunday  schools,  we 
have  made.  But  notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  we  see  and 
know  enough  to  justify  us  in  maintaining — 

1.  That  Sunday  schools  haye  had  a  healthy  influenoe  upon  ths 
flooial  and  political  state  of  this  country.  Mudi  that  theie  may  he 
azound  us  to  deplore,  still,  but  for  Sunday  sdiools,  matters  would 
have  been  vastly  WMse.  Our  condition  has  been  aptly  oonapazed  to 
that  of  the  English  princess  who,  when  her  tutor  (a  bicAiop)  said  to 
her,  "  I  find  that  my  instructions  have  made  you  but  litUe  better," 
replied,  "  Ah  I  but,  my  lord,  you  do  not  know  how  m«ch  worse  I 
should  have  been  without  them/'  And  so,  in  the  words  of  aaother, 
we  maintain,  "  with  regard  to  the  sabbath  sohod.,  that  had  not  il 
been  at  work  for  tiie  last  seventy  years,  Engiand  would  have  been 
an  a  &r  more  deplorable  condition  than  she  is  this  day." 

2.  Sunday  schools  have  diffused  a  large  amount  of  secular  know* 
ledge  among  the  people.  True,  this  may  not  have  been  v^ry  deep 
or  profound,  but  it  has  always  been  useful,  and  in  many  cases  it  hsi 
been  a  growing  knowledge.  Take,  for  instaaoe,  the  art  of  reading. 
How  many  muld  have  remained  utterly  ignorant  of  it  but  far 
instructions  received  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  taste  for  home- 
Isaming  there  excited.  The  teacher,  while  aiming  at  the  greatest 
religious  results,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  them,  has  taught  bit 
scholar  sufBctent  to  enable  him  to  read  our  plain  but  glorious  Ssxoa 
Bible ;  and  while  learning  this,  the  scholar  has  had  a  desire  awakened 
for  reading  other  books,  which  for  its  gratification  has  necessitated 
hours  of  patient  efibrts,  sad  been  attended  with  no  small  amount  of 
mental  culture. 

8.  Sunday  schools  have  diflused  much  rdigious  knowledge 
smone  the  people.  By  their  means  the  Bible  fi^ts  hav«  beea 
stored  in  <^e  memories,  and  Bible  truths  lodged  in  the  hearts  of 
multitudes ;  and  though  for  a  time  they  may  have  lain  dormant  sad 
powerless,  yet>  like  the  seeds  which  for  ages  have  been  enclosed  ia 
the  hands  of  Egyptian  mummies,  when  pmced  in  favooraUe  circoBir 
stances,  th^  have  manifested  life,  ana  even  brought  forth  irmt. 
Christian  mmisters,  city  missionaries,  tract  distrimitors,  have  sR 
borne  their  testimony  to  the  value  of  Sunday  scliools  ia  preparing 
those  who  have  sunk  into  irrel^ion,  for  understanding  and  receiving 
**  the  laruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

4.  Sunday  schools  have  brought  many  of  their  scholars  under  thtf 
etevatin^  and  purifying  influence  of  resl  religion.  This  is  an  ssser- 
tioB  whmh'few  will  be  disposed  to  controvert,  though  many  of  oor 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the  amount  of  success  which  has 
thus  attended  tiiem.    We  are  intimately  aoq;wainted  with  a  lar^ 
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Simdtty  Bckool,  in  eonneciioii  wiih  wlucli  fortj-fiye  soholMt  sul 
jtmior  teachers  were,  in  a  single  year,  bronght  into  oonneetion  witk 
the  chnrch.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Smdaj  School  Union,  held  in 
Exeter  Hall  in  May  last,  it  was  stated  by  the  Ber.  J.  P.  Chown,  of 
Bradford,  that  he  had  been  connected  with  Sunday  sdiools  for 
thirty  years,  and  had  never  thought  so  highly  of  them  as  ha  did 
then ;  and  that  it  had  been  his  lutppiness  to  leeeive  into  christiaii 
feUowship,  from  the  school,  not  fewer  than  some  twenty-fire  yearly, 
making  altogether  not  fewer  than  some  250  within  the  last  tea 
years,  who  were  amongst  the  most  consistent  and  useful  memben  of 
his  church.  Another  speaker  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
congregation  of  1,100  members,  and  that  three-fourtha  of  them  had 
come  from  the  Sunday  school. 

At  the  jubilee  of  the  oldest  sabbath  school  in  Bristol,  held  a  few 
years  since,  at  an  old  scholars'  tea  meeting,  350  persons  were  pre- 
sent  who  had  been  formerly  associated  with  the  sdiool ;  and  it  was 
a  very  gratifying  fact,  then  ascertained,  that  seven-eighths  of  those 
present  were  members  of  christian  churches. 

A  christian  minister  in  Bristol  made  the  following  statement  at  a 
recent  meeting : — *'  I  have  been  eighteen  yeara  in  the  ministry,  and 
during  that  time  have  received  into  the  feilowslup  of  the  church  an 
average  of  fifty  persons  per  anntun ;  and  of  that  number  a  very  large 
proportion,  varying  f^m  twenl^-fiye  to  forty  per  oent.,  has  been 
entirely  or  chiefly  the  fruit  of  sabbath  school  fabonr." 

Dr.  Tyng,  in  his  "  Forty  Years'  Experience  in  Sunday  S^mk^*!' 
says : — **  In  the  thirty-one  years  I  have  been  a  eity^^MUBtor,  I  have 
received  to  the  Lord's  table  over  300  youth,  of  both  sexes,  directly 
from  the  sabbath  school ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  I  might  with  eqaii 
truth  add  990  more,  uniting  with  us  from  the  resulting  influence  of 
previous  Sundaj  school  instruction." 

While  adduomg  these  statements  in  support  of  our  position,  we 
think  it  right  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  limit  the  highest  results  of 
Sunday  school  instruction  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  outward 
communion  with  christian  churches,  for  we  believe  that  they  are 
c^n  realised  in  the  career  of  many  humble  men  and  women  who 
lire  and  die  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

6.  Sunday  schools  have  trained  many  of  their  scholars  and 
teachers  for  eminent  usefulness  in  the  church  and  the  world.  This 
fact  is  often  forgotten.  We  gaze  at,  and,  perhaps,  envy  men  who 
oeoupy  prominent  positions  amongst  us,  but  we  forget  to  inquire  by 
what  means  they  were  qualified  for,  and  how  they  attained  them ; 
juat  as  sailors  look  with  admiration  upon  the  lovely  islands  that 
Destud  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  forget  the  coral  insects  which  laid 
their  foundations,  and  raised  their  strands.  ^In  whatever  direction, 
however,  we  turn  oar  inquiries,  we  shall  find  numerous  and  unmis- 
takeable  evidences  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  Sunday  school 
in  fitting  for  eminent  usefulness  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  imperfect  attempt  to  estimate  the  results  of 
Stmday  school  instruction';   and  now  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
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question,-— Are  theee  resolte  aaiitfaotory  P  and  in  reply,  we  unlieBita* 
tinglj  admit  that  they  are  not,  if  the  term  Batisfaotory  ia  to  be  taken 
in  its  absolute  and  nnqualified  sense ;  but  we  scunely  think  tliat 
onr  opponents  wiU  insist  upon  this,  for  such  a  proposition  ooold  not 
be  mamtained  of  the  results  of  any  efforts  oi  a  moral  or  religioas 
kind.  We,  howerer,  assert  that  the  results  of  Sunday  school 
instruction  are  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  so,  satis&ctory  when 
compared  with  the  nature  of  the  efforts  put  torth,  and  satisfactory 
as  compared  with  the  results  of  any  other  christiaft  agency  or 
instruction. 

On  this  ground,  then,  we  take  our  stand,  and  wait  with  interest 
to  learn  the  nature  of  the  arguments  which  will  be  brought  to  b^r 
agamst  us.  A.  B. 

KSOATIYB  ABTICLB. — I. 

This  question,  "  a  doud  no  bigser  than  a  man's  hand,"  has  for 
some  years  been  seen  aboTe  our  saobath  school  horison. 

Among  Sunday  school  teachers  some  hsTe  trembled,  scnne  hare 
smiled,  but  all  have  felt  that  both  fears  and  assurance  must,  in  to 
practical  a  question,  haye  a  practical  answer,  either  in.  the  shape 
of  practical  profit  or  loss. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  a  result  the  amount  of  e^qpeotation  matt 
be  denned,  and  the  yalue  of  the  force  giyen. 

The  expectation  or  aim  of  Sunday  school  teaching  is  ohristiia 
oharacter, — ^the  spiritoal,  moral,  and  social,  shall  we  not  also  say 
political,  euidlmoe  of  the  young.  It  is  to  help  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  finn,  christian  principle :  to  help  to  draw  into  fullest  i^y  all  the 
inborn  truth  that  oelongs  to  "  the  imageof  Grod";— to  he^  to  fit  the 
feeble  child-heart  for  the  battle  with  passion  without  and  within; 
to  help  to  conyince  it  that  the  all-trusting^ shall  be  the  all-conquering ; 
and  to  engraft  the  belief  that  to  haye  faith  in  God,  your  neiehbonr, 
and  yourself,  is  the  fairest,  holiest,  and  pleasantest  way  of  uving  a 
human  life. 

This  is  a  hard  task  where  the  minds  to  be  influenced  are  tainted. 
It  is  an  eaually  easy  one  where  home  training,  and  innocent  life, 
and  a  gentle  disposition,  are  in  the  ascendant. 

As  3ie  remoyal  of  the  taint  of  town-life  is  more  especially  the 
object  of  Sunday  school  effort,  we  will  presume  that  the  task  of 
teaching  is  usually  of  the  hardest  kind. 

Work  of  eyery  sort  requires  spedal  adaptation  of  labour :  the 
atroBg  arm  for  the  quarry,  the  artistic  hand  for  the  precious  stone. 
To  adapt  themselyes  for  their  peculiar  sphere  of  work  is  the  first 
aim  of  Sunday  school  teachers. 

It  is  our  duty  to  inquire,  why  it  is  that  in  the  aggregate  soccess 
is  the  exception  P  In  the  first  place,  teachers,  as  a  whole,  are  not 
what  they  profess  to  be.  This  is  a  bold  but  not  a  harsh  assertion. 
Let  any  tninker  in  this  debate  sift  his  own  Sunday  school  experience, 
and  say  if  this  is  not  so.  Take  a  school  with,  say  thirty  teacheis, 
and  judge,  eo  far  as  one  man  is  capable  of  judging  his  fellow- 
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workers,  of  the  actual  effort  expended.  The  analysis  may  be  some- 
what after  this  fashion.  Some  amused  their  boys ;  all  the  respect- 
able drollery  of  the  week  is  retailed  by  the  jolly,  good-natured,  fun- 
loTing[  teacher ;  a  pious  pun  or  two  is  told  sotto  voce ;  a  happy 
hour  IS  spent,  and,  liking  their  instructor  exceedingly  well,  tne 
instructea  return  to  their  dark,  dreiury  homes. 

Some  instruct.  They  make  their  boys  well  up  in  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  of  every  Tillage  and  lake  of  the  Holy  I^nd. 
The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  are  as  familiar  as  the  story  of 
"Jack  the  Giant  Killer."  The  dates  on  which  all  the  kings  of 
Israel  were  bom  and  died  they  know  quite  pat— and,  going  away, 
they  show  their  superior  knowledge  to  their  fellows,  ana  think, 
poor,  infatuated  laiis,  that  they  shall  soon  be  as  wise  as  their 
teachers. 

Some  terrify.  With  dignified  '*  ahem !"  they  denounce  lounging, 
gaping,  and  sleeping;,  all  which  mortal  sins  their  unfortunate 
scholars  are  guilty  of;  a  stem  brow,  and  a  yoioe  always  command- 
ing but  neyer  entreating,  have  for  them  no  enlivening  charms. 

Some  are  what  may  be  temed  spasmodic.  They  teach  for  a  few 
minutes ;  then  Idok  at  the  dock ;  read  out  of  "  a  very  interesting 
book  "  a  few  para^aphs,  remembering,  perhaps,  that  "  stone  walls 
bare  ears,"  for  evidently  their  boys  £bve  none ;  then  another  look 
at  the  dock ;  an  attempt  at  conversational  instruction  on  the  "  Who 
made  you  P"  and  "  Say  the  Lord's  Prayer  all  round  "  principle }  then 
the  dock,  and  all  home,  well  pleased  at  going. 

SoMX  love  their  boys,*'and  such  succeed,  simply  because  they  do 
the  very  best  and  wisest  things  that  their  judgment  can  suggest  for 
the  children,  whose  present  and  eternal  welfare  they  have  at  heart. 

If.  then,  we  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  unfit 
for  their  work,  how  can  we  expect  successful  results  P 

To  instil  christian  prindples,  and  write  on  a  youn^^  mind  the  out- 
lines of  trath,  is  surely  as  hard  a  task  as  to  teach  music,  or  languages, 
or  drawing,  and  yet  we  discriminately  select  toko  among  professional 
men  shall  teach  our  children  these,  but  hap-hazard  accept  any 
imleamed  man  of  average  morality  and  average  pro/eMsion  of 
religion  to  be  the  teacher  of  our  Sunday  scholars  I 

Surely,  if  the  fountain  is  not  quite  pure,  the  water  cannot  be  health- 
giving.  If  the  teacher  is  not  heart  and  soul  a  child-lover,  as  well  as 
a  wise,  earnest,  unselfish  teacher,  he  cannot  possibly  ask  or  hope  for 
success.  If  he  goes  to  the  school  because  it  is,  or  looks,  virtuous ; 
or  because  it  is  a  habit  he  likes  to  encourage ;  or  because  somebody 
else  goes  that  he  respects ;  or  because  the  minister  says  he  ought,  he 
neea  not  look  for  results.  If  he  goes  in  spite  of  opposing  difficul- 
ties, in  spite  of  languor  after  a  week's  very  hard,  toilsome  work,  in 
spite  of  tne  longing  for  quiet  that  takes  fast  hold  on  him ;  if  he  goes 
because  he  must  go  to  guide  the  blind,  to  help  the  weak,  to  make 
THS  LIGHT  to  shine  upon  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  show  thb 
yvAT  and  thx  lifb  to  the  benighted  little  ones  of  our  courts  and 
alleys,  then  he  must,  he  shall  succeed. 
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Anodier  eyil  among  teschen  is  that  tlwy  nurelj  intArest  them* 
■elyes  ia  the  priyata  afiain,  the  every-dav  strogglfifl  of  their  boys. 
A  little  sympathy  begpeta  a  great  deal  of  fore ;  a  maa  who  is  a  txij 
with  his  boy8»  who  shows  pleasure  at  their  small  succesaes  aoa 
sorrow  at  their  trials,  must  win  their  affection.  But  the  teacher, 
whose  sphere  of  thought  and  symnathy  is  away  from  the  hearts  of 
the  taught,  may  impress  them  witn  a  sense  of  his  own  goodness, 
but  will  surely  fail  to  make  them  good.  The  boy  who  knows  thai 
the  six  portions  of  his  weekly  life  are  as  mudi  the  care  of  hia  friend 
as  is  the  seyenth  portion^  cannot  bat  loye  that  friend  more,  and  pay 
more  heed  to  his  words  and  his  example,  than  he  would  were  aU 
this  unheeded. 

Another  evil,  too  eyideni  in  the  hot  summer  months^  is  the  general 
unhealthiness  of  our  schoolrooms.  Four  hundred  boys  and  young 
men  are  frequently  together  in  a  room,  calculated  to  hold,  and  to 
supply  breath  to,  three  or  perhaps  two  hundred.  The  result  is  that 
the  teachers  become  exhausted  long  before  they  should,  and  the 
boys  become  restless  and  inatteatlye. 

The  only  resolution  that  we  can  come  to  on  this  point  is  fliat  the 
churches  in  reality  care  so  little  for  the  schools,  tioat  they  utteriy 
and  criminslly  neglect  them.  Teacker*  usually  haye  to  be  flaoMy> 
pivers  as  weU ;  the  deacons  and  wardens  of  jSne  churches  looking 
with  jealous  eye  upon  the  weaker  interest,  and  the  minister  rarely 
troubling  himself  except  on  the  anniyersary,  either  to  adyance  the 
claims,  or  support  the  existence,  of  the  schools. 

One  other  eyil  of  our  system  is  the  duration  of  teaching.  The 
time  usually  siyen  is  too  great ;  an  hour,  morning  and  eyening,  is 

Suite  as  mucn  as  boys  can  bear,  or  teachers  ^iritedly  give.  60 
eyond  that,  and  languor  is  usually  the  result. 
These  are  the  obstacles  or  eyils  at  present  in  the  way  of  Sundsy 
school  effort.  It  now  rests  with  us  to  examinp,  the  actual  known 
results.  The  possible  results  do  not  belong  to  the  question,  neither 
would  we,  as  teachers,  be  justified  in  working  for  a  possible  result. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  we,  as  labourers,  look  for 
our  recompence  in  the  shape  of  good  achieyed.  The  reaulta,  then, 
appear  about  as  follows :— 

1.  Grood — ^the  exception. 

2.  Hypocrisy. 

3.  Self-esteem. 

4.  Trade  stock  of  religion  (professed). 

Why  do  "men  of  the  world"  process  fear  and  abhorrence  of 
reliffious  men?  Simply  because  of  the  preponderance  of  profesaion 
oyer  action.  Eeally  religious  men  are  of  course  true  in  eyerythhsg; 
but  how  we  shrink  from  that  teat  of  t&uth.  So,  our  boys  not  being 
thoroughly  grounded  in  religious  truth  and  principle,  are  too  apt  to 
assume  tlie  yirtue  they  haye  not.  When  they  find,  sAer  interooune 
with  the  world,  that  they  are  not  all  that  the  world  expects  them  to 
be,  they  prqfessj  and,  as  professors,  become  hypocrites.  SelfishneB 
and  self-esteem  result  always  from  emptiness^  and  cunning  makes 
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use  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world's  weakness  to  exhibit  well  tlie 
faahionable  cloak,  and  keep  quite  coyered  from  si^ht  the  natural 
man.  Such  is  too  frequent  a  result  of  the  unfinished  instruction  of  a 
Sunday  school.  Such  partial*  if  not  total  result,  is  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. 1  make  every  concession,  and  from  experience  bear  willing 
testimony  to  the  good  that  has  been  and  is  achieved.  I  only  say  that 
the  result  of  so  much  labour  as  is  yearly  expended  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  taught,  but  the 
teachers.  Whether  this  can  be  remedied,  is  a  difficult  problem* 
One  thing  is  evident,  that  were  the  same  number  of  men  ana  women, 
who  weekly  sit  three  or  four  hours  in  the  Sunday  school,  to  spend 
the  same  length  of  time  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant,  and  to  labour  as  Christians  to  eleveUe  the  low,  both 
socisJly  and  religiousljr,  more  good  would  result  than  under  the 
present  system  of  traming.  .Aj^ently  miut  every  Christian  love 
our  Sunday  schools,  but  not  the  less  mournfully  must  he  lament  the 
neglect  they  suffer,  the  want  of  efficiency  among  teachers  that  they 
enaure,  ana  the  fruitless  harvest  that  they  yield  as  a  result.  And 
eaniest  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  this  debate  may  lead  to  some 
action  that  will  result  in  permanent  imnrovement. 

If  the  house  be  built  on  sand,  it  shall  surely  fall ;  if  on  the  rock, 
surely  it  shall  stand.  , 

Love  for  an  institution  should  never  withhold  our  arm  from 
striking  its  death-blow,  if  we  know  its  purpose  fulfilled,  and  its 
present  existence  effete.  And  the  same  love  should  strengthen  ouir 
endeavour  to  minister  to,  or  to  cut  with  firm  hand  the  cancerous 
growths  from,  that  which  we  believe  to  have  vigour  at  its  heart,  and 
good  in  its  power.  If  it  is  finally  proved  that  the  results  of  out 
teaching  are  unsatisfactorv,  it  wili  then  be  the  duty  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  to  alter  tne  present  plan,  and,  if  possible,  improve 
the  character  of  the  result.  F.  G. 


USED  UP. 

Nothing  perishes.  There  is  change,  but  no  loss.  The  ascend- 
ing smoke  returns  to  the  earth  in  refreshing  showers.  The  noxious 
carbon  e:dialed  by  the  human  body  ministers  in  wondrous  potency 
to  the  life'  and  vigour  of  the  plant.  The  body  of  our  most  sacred 
friend,  committed  to  the  earth  with  becoming  solemnity,  presently 
ascends  to  the  surface  in  thousands  of  gladsome  shapes — flowers  it 
may  be,  with  hues  rivalling  the  rainbow,  or  in  the  heavy  ear  of 
golden  com.  Old  woollen  rags,  cast  forth  as  refuse,  are  torn  by 
machinery  and  spun  into  cloth,  baize,  and  elegant  table-covers. 
Cloth  rags  are  also  by  the  same  means  converted  into  stylish  Talmas, 
waterproof  Haglans,  and  fashionable  Paletots.  These  rag  materials 
add  to  the  stock  of  wool  in  bulk  as  much  as  would  be  furnished  bv 
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400,000  sheep.  The  ngs,  and  there  are  some  not  flood  enough  ftr 
ihoddy,  are  used  b v  the  hop  planter  for  manure.  At  one  tiiM^  th« 
water  used  for  wasning  woollen  was  found  sadl  j  destractnre  to  the 
fish  in  the  rirers  where  it  ran ;  this  water  is  now  made  to  prodooe 
ttearine,  the  basis  of  composite  candles,  as  well  as  cake  manure 
sold  at  forty  shillings  per  ton%  Old  written  porohmentB,  seat  to  the 
French,  are  kindly  returned  to  us  in  spotless  white  gk>res.  The 
scales  of  fish,  eTen»  serre  a  osefol  pvrpoee  when  aanoiactared  into 
biooohes  and  bmoelets*  Bat>  stranger  still,  the  blood  of  bogs  is 
turned  to  good  aoooant»  by  being  made  to  serre  as  a  dye  in  the 
place  of  the  cochineal  insect.  The  intestines  of  sheon,  wWn  dried, 
eonnd  musically  in  the  gnitar,  harp,  and  riolin.  Stonw  and  flu 
are  convertible  into  paper ;  while  waste  paper,  aftd  cnttaM  tvn 
iMMk  edges,  will,  as  Cnarlee  Matthews  says— ^*  do  again.'  Mtimg 
comes  amiss  to  the  mmw  of  the  paper  machine.  The  iw^epiniy  M 
cotton  and  fias  mills,  the  onlsMe  wrappers  of  ootton  bnM,  md 
weeds,  thistles  and  graaa,  and  stalks  of  reeds  and  «naea,  aawiait 
end  fine  shnTings,  moes  and  furae^  east  oiT  gatmeotB,  vngs,  old  saskt, 
wem-ont  roj)es,  are  the  materials  from  whidi  pnpiBr  is  made. 
Glycerine,  with  aU  its  heahng  and  eoflenine  pfopertine,  ii  maair 
faetni^d  from  the  waste  lienors  ronning  froin  soap  taA  ttaarioe 
candle  works. 

Ike  charred  hnsks  of  grapes,  and  theresidite  ef  the  winepiess, 
Ate  conyeited  mto  Macks,  and  the  ink  nsed  by  eoroer-piaite  pralHs. 
The  raspings  of  bivad  serte  n  useful  purpose  lor  «yrering  haas, 
flitoig  ihem  a  rieh  brown  apjpeannoe.  Rettm  pctatoes  and 
iaaiatfed  gtnin,  not  nsefol  for  food,  are  made  into  starch,  the 
dnst  tran  mahogany  wood  is  nsed  fiir  smoking  fish ;  whikthedmt 


fbem  box-wood  is  found  to  be  the  best  mmleriai  kit  aJeaaJas 
jewellery ;  and  the  dust  firam  sandal  wood,  <'wing  to  Use  gmtsnl 
nei^me  which  it  emits,  is  found  to  be  an  exoelfent  mstBiiai  ftr 
filling  scent  sachets.  The  sediment  of  wine  casks  is  made  to  pro- 
dace  cream  of  tartar ;  and  horse-shoe  niuls  the  best  twisted  gun 
barrels.  The  waste  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  at  one  time  cleared 
away  at  a  cost  of  £1,000  per  annum ;  the  corporationy  now  ^rcmn 
wiser,  sell  the  waste  for  £40,000  to  persons  who  convert  it  into 
guano.  Truly  in  these  portietdars  noising  is  lost,  or,  in  the  true 
sense,  nsed  up. 

Indeed,  H  it  wero  not  fiir  the  adminable  kw  tif  wmhinaUm, 
which  controls  the  maiterial  world,  the  dead  ere  this  wonld  have 
twice  outweighed  the  globe. 

*' What  is  the  wofrld? — a  gnre: 
When  is  tin  dast  tlmt  hu  noft  heea  tStftV 

Bat  for  that  law,  erexy  partide  of  matter  wouUliaTe  been  oos- 
verted  intx>  the  sickening  corpse,  this  joyous  eardi  into  one  vart 
chamei-honse.  '*  llie  decKl  would  reign  there  alone."  Bat  He  who 
ufled  it  into  order  from  chaos  by  myriads  of  tznnsmrifatt  procemse, 
jeeures  its  continuance  by  laws  equally  as  perxnanent.  une  mineb 
of  the  Tcrealion  is  erer  repeated.    The  conrenion  of  ft©        ' 
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gu  into  the  slander  blade  of  graas  calls  forth  the  exereise  of  omnip 
potent  power  as  xnnck  aa  the  separation  of  the  dry  land  from  the 
watetB  of  the  j^reat  deep.  Harmonj  proceeduuj^  nom  disorder  is 
ever  the  inTanable  law.  The  refuse  or  our  dwellings,  thrown  witik 
oarelees  hand  into  the  garden,  elaims  relationship  with  the  weak  and 
witiiering  ^ant,  idiich,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  new  wine,  pnts 
forth  renewed  power  and  beaaty.  "  It  seems  a  constant  plan  cf 
Nature's  to  bnild  exqniatte  stmotnres  with  worthless  and  often 
loathsome  materials;  the  brilliant  plant  and  the  phosphorescent 
light  spring  from  rottenness ;  and  among  the  decay  of  expectations 
md  the  mangled  relics  of  happiness,  hope  blossoms  and  shines,  at 
once  a  flower  and  a  star."  The  gloir  of  the  garden  and  the  fruit* 
ftdness  of  the  fidd  are  the  result  of  death  and  disease ;  this,  indeed* 
is  the  eonditioB  mpon  which  they  hold  the  tenure  of  l^ir  life* 
The  eeed  itarif  must  decay  and  die,  and  become  related  to  the 
iDtteaness  aroond  it,  ere  it  can  lire.  No  plant,  however,  the  moat 
mighty  or  the  moat  inaignifieant,  dies  without  a  sign.  Whether  it 
arriTes  at  perfection  during  a  summer,  or,  like  the  famed  WeUingr 
tomia  aiff€mUa,  reqnires  ages  to  culminate,  and  ages  to  decay,  it 
aeads  north  in  ite  seed  its  eoncentrated  life ;  whic^  after  running 
its  pnacr^ied  eonrse,  again  perpetuates  its  being. 

*'Hbw  great  the  potency  wHhin  a  Med! 
With  cacefbl  hand  we  east  the  nobler  luad 
Into  the  groand,  end  leave  H  Uiere  Co  feed 
And  hdp  itMlt    Thus  boned  and  oeofiaod, 
It  aoon  b^giaa  tta  aatnre  to  mibind, 
And  stir  wkhin  earth's  pregnant  wenli, 
To  piereo sad  gmsp  the  element  aronod: 
Up  throDgh  the  heavy  mass  it  raaketh  room, 
Aad  resmzeetiao-lika  aiiaeth  from  the  tomh." 

The  gentlest  word,  we  are  also  told,  uttered  with  hated  breath,  dies 
act  in  3ie  uttering,  bat  dagnerreotypes  itaelf  upon  the  elemeDts  seen 
in  future  Mes.  A  leaf  nrom  a  tree  growing  ages  a^o  falls  npen 
the  sand  which  changes  to  the  aolid  rock,  imd  carries  to  fhtaxe 
ages  Hie  remembrance  of  that  simple  leaf  so  tmly,  that  the  botaniat 
lias  no  difficultjr  in  naming  the  order  and  genns  of  the  parent  stem. 
X>e  Qoincey,  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  memory,  aaid : — **  Of  Urn 
I  am  aasnied,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to 
-tiie  mind.  A  thousand  circumstances  may  and  will  interpose  a 
Teii  between  our  present  eonseioasnesa  and  the  secret  inscnptioiifi 
«f  the  mind,  bat  alike  wl^ther  veiled  of  imveiled,  the  inscnptioii 
vemainB  for  erer ;  just  as  the  stars  seem  to  withdraw  from  the 
common  light  of  day,  whereas  we  all  know  that  it  is  the  light  which 
Is  drawn  over  tbem  aa  a  y«i,  and  tiiat  they  are  waiting  to  be  rc« 
-waaled  when  the  obsovnag  daylight  shall  hare  witiidravn." 

True  as  these  things  are  in  reution  to  tioue  material  world*  they 
are  not  less  true  in  reiatioo  to  ^e  apiritual  worid.  The  spirit 
world,  judging  from  what  we  know,  ia  snhject  to  chaage,  but  not 
to  destmction.     MetaphysifliaaSt  from  the  imnuitenali^  of  tibo 
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B<nil»  argue  that  it  cannot  be  subject  to  aanibilatton.    But  ctnnol 
the  same  power,  which  called  it  into  existence,  re-reaolve  it  into  ito 
original  nothingnesB  P    The  speculations  of  metaphysicians,  there- 
fore, while  they  are  interesting  and  ingenious,  serre  no  practical 
purpose.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  witiiont  taking 
into  account  its  Creator.    Better  to  reason  from  what  we  do  know^ 
from  tlie  laws  around  us,  that  the  soul  is  committed  to  an  existence 
throughout  eternity.    That  wise  Being  surely,  who  has  made  so  won- 
derful a  prorision  for  the  continuance  of  the  material  world,  will  siso 
aecure  the  existence  of  the  spirit-world — infinitely  more  subtle  snd 
wonderful  as  it  is.    The  spirit,  like  the  body,  is  subject  to  the  law 
of  change,  but  not  to  annihilation — annihilation  forms  no  part  of 
the  80ul*s  history.    We  infer,  also,  that  the  soul  is  subject  to  laws 
progressive  and  retrogressive.    In  our  present  state  these  laws  are 
the  source  of  the  keenest  enioyment  and  the  most  acute  pain.    A 
sense  of  progress  lights  up  tne  whole  intellectual  man,  whue  a  ooa- 
sciousness  of  retrogression  deadens  and  stupifies.    To  say  to  the 
soul,   "So  far  shalt  thou  go  and   no  further,"  is  to  destroy  its 
nature.    It  is  capacitated  for  progress.    Its  instincts  are  onward 
and  upward.    Doom  it  to  any  given  level — set  up  a  bound  which 
it  shall  not  pass,  and  you  commit  it  to  a  state  of  oomparatiTe 
misery.    Give  it  freedom,  room  to  grow  and  expand,  and  you  place 
it  in  the  best  condition  for  the  attainment  of  tiie  purest  joj. 
"Why  should  the  soul  ever  repose?    Grod,  its  principal,  repoeet 
never.    While  we  speak,  new  worlds  are  sparkling  forth,    oons 
are  throwing  off  their  nebulee — ^nebula  are  hardening  into  woHdt. 
The  Almighty  proves  His  existence  by  creating,    G^iink  you  tiiat 
Plato  is  at  rest,  or  Shakespeare  only  basking  on  a  sun-cloud?" 
It  is  reasonable,  also,  to  imagine  a  joyous  rivalry  amongst  the 
angels.    That  they  work,  every  one  that  has  felt  a  good  i^uenoe 
in  his  breast  can  attest.    Whence  comee  the  thought  which  caused 
us  to  stay  in  bur  headlong  purpose— >the  blessed  influence  whieb 
surrounded  us  like  a  halo,  if  not  from  the  glad  throng  of  minii- 
tering  angels  ?    We  conclude,  therefore,  firom  our  own  natures,  snd 
firom  the  revealed  wisdom  of  Gk>d,  that  heaven  is  a  state  or  con- 
dition of  advancement.    It  is  not  one  uniform  level — ^thongh  that 
level  be  one  of  happiness.    If  our  inferences  are  oorreot,  it  can 
never  be  said  of  a  man,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  tiiat  he  is  "uied 
up."    The  sources  of  knowledge  are  so  vast,  that  we  know  of  do 
smgle    mind    that   has   penetrated   their   mysteries.    Sir  Isaac 
Newton  confessed,  after  all  his  brilliant  attainments,  that  he  had 
only  approached  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  knowledge.    The  gradual 
unfoldmg  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  must  afford  to  that  mightf 
-genius  a  source  of  extatic  enjoyment,  of  which  we  can  fom  bo 
oonception.    The  mere  discovery  of  a  fixed  star  has  perilled  the 
reason  of  the  discoverer  by  the  delight  which  it  occasioned.    In  the 
spirit-world,  however,  the  clearness  of  perception  and  the  poise  of 
tlie  mind  will  doubtless  equak  the  wonders  to  be  revealed.    Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  writing  to  a  friend,  said  :<*"  We  can  trace  back 
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t>ar  existence  almoet  to  a  point.  Former  time  presents  us  with 
•trains  of  thought  gradually  diminishing  to  nothing.  But  our  ideas 
of  futurity  are  perpetually  expanding.  Our  desires,  and  our  ho^, 
even  when  modified  hy  our  fears,  seem  to  grasp  at  immensity^ 
.This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  progresHvenesM  of  our 
nature,  and  that  this  little  earth  is  out  a  point  from  which  we  start 
towards  tLperfeciion  of  being."  We  now  know  of  no  limits  to  the 
capacity  of  the  mind,  as  we  know  of  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  comprehended.  We  surmise  that  eapaciUf  to 
omderstand  is  permission  to  understand,  and  that  the  delights  of 
«temity  will  consist  in  comprehending  God^s  wisdom  and  goodness. 

There  is  a  sense,  however,  in  which  we,  the  world,  and  everything 
in  the  world,  are  *'  used  up."  Can  we  recall  the  thrill  of  excitement 
incidental  to  our  earliest  years — the  heyday  of  gladness  resulting 
from  the  glow  of  health  and  spirits  which  possessed  our  entire 
being? — the  feelings  with  which  we  flung  ourselves  into  the  open 
air  when  the  day's  task  was  done,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  our 
gladsome  shout  r — the  delight  with  which  we  traced  the  history  of 
the  good  or  bad  genii,  the  wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  the  adven- 
tures of  Bobinson  Crusoe  P  These  feelings  have  indeed  been  ' 
'*  used  up."  They  come  not  back  again.  We  now  take  up  a  book 
that  has  erst  charmed  us  into  the  complete  unconsciousness  of  out- 
.ward  things.  Its  charm  has  gone.  We  have  scarce  patience  to 
read  through  a  page.  Once  we  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
flcientifio  lecturer  at  the  literary  institution — his  developments 
and  experiments  further  concern  us  not ;  our  interest,  in  a  mone- 
tary sense,  being  quite  unrelated,  and  laying  far  away  from  air 
guns,  galvanic  batteries,  and  electrical  machines.  At  one  time,  it 
ma^r  be,  a  certain  dark-eyed  or  fair-haired  girl  won  our  love ;  scarce 
an  instant  passed  that  her  image  did  not  flit  before  the  mind; 
.and  all  time  was  deemed  lost  not  passed  in  her  presence.  Yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  girl  has  been  passed  a  dozen  times  on 
the  public  walk  without  a  special  interest.  We  remember,  also, 
-the  fellowship,  the  intimate  and  close  companionship,  of  a  dear 
friend.  Our  tastes  were  alike ;  we  visited  the  same  places,  read 
the  same  books,  fished  in  the  same  stream',  swam  together  in  the 
.flame  river,  ran  and  walked  and  twined  our  arms  together,  and 
were,  as  we  thought,  made  for  one  another.  After  commencing 
.  business,  the  point  of  divergence  had  come.  The  demons, "  interest 
and  "  rivalry,"  stood  between  us ;  if  we  met  by  accident,  scarce  a 
look  of  recognition  passed,  and  now  we  meet  and  know  each  other 
no  more.  Truly,  in  these  respects,  the  world  day  by  day  gets 
**  used  up." 

How  often  have  young  and  middle-aged  men  been  seen  delibe- 
rately annihilating  tune,  opportunity,  and  all  true  pleasure.  They 
had  no  thought  that  the  senseless  indulgence,  unlawful  in  its 
means  and  unholy  in  its  desires,  was  not  only  an  evil  in  itself,  but 
the  source  of  far  greater  evil  in  deadening  the  perception  of  the 
pure,  the  innocent  and  the  beautifuL    The  epicure,  who  is  daily 
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forfeited  with  highly*  tpioed  viands,  ooitly  abd  rich  wines,  not  ooIt 
vnffert  **  pains  and  penalties  "  as  the  immediate  resoH  of  his  iadul* 
genoe,  bnt  is  subjected  to  the  loss  of  the  natural  appetite,  wbidi 
«can  be  intoxicated  with  water.  The  thrill  of  delight  on  meetiBg 
the  balmy  air  at  early  morn  is  not  felt  by  the  Yoloptinuy,  wlio, 
late  the  previous  nignt,  wooed  an  evanescent  pleasure  in  keated 
halls  and  unholy  places ;  meanwhile,  he  is  locked  in  a  fitlbl  and 
broken  sleep,  from  which  he  will  only  awake  to  headadies  and 
ennui,  with  a  sense  of  the  high  price  paid  for  sensuoosness  or 
senseless  pleasures.  The  voluptuaiy,  the  sensualist,  and  the 
epicure,  in  their  selfism  do  not  secure  the  hi^est  pleasure  mod 
avoid  the  utmost  pain,  although  this  is  their  intention;  on  the 
contrary,  they  obtam  the  least  pleasure,  and  are  subjected  to  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  pain  and  discomfort.  The  simple  reason 
is  that  no  man,  or  woman  either,  can  contravene  the  laws  whicli 
Eternal  Wisdom  has  designed  for  the  guidance  of  mankind,  withont 
^e  consequent  results.  In  that  family  where  each  member  adapts 
Idmself  to  wise  rules  and  regulations,  order  and  harmony  must  of 
necessity  prevail ;  confusion  and  disorder  result,  when  one  or  moore 
set  up  rules  for  themselves.  God  desired  oonditions  wherebj 
man  might  be  made  happy ;  man,  in  his  foolishness,  sets  up  his 
own  conditions,  which  restdt  in  his  own  misery.  God  designed 
tlie  night  for  sleep  and  the  day  for  work;  yonder  young  nan» 
however,  wastes  the  night  in  "  riotous  living,"  and  oonsomes  the 
day  in  dreaming.  Man's  organism  is  inten£id  to  consume  plain 
food  in  moderate  quantities,  but  the  gourmand  is  oidy  satisfied 
with  the  richest  dishes  and  an  enormous  consumption.  The  eternal 
law  is  that  we  speak  the  speech  of  innocence ;  deceit  and  deception 
would  describe  much  too  frequently  our  practioe.  The  proverb 
says,  "  Consider  the  ways  of  the  ant,  and  be  wise ;"  yonder  strong 
man,  contemning  the  command,  whines  and  grumbles  oat  his  days. 
Ood  says,  "Be  not  conformed  to  the  world;"  yonder  wnntsn 
breaks  her  heart  until  she  is  arrayed  in  the  last  mode,  at  tm^ 
inconvenience  in  the  wearing  or  cost  in  the  purchasing.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  these  law-makers  find  themselves  mc^y  and 
miserable,  rather  than  joyous  and  happy,  as  the  result?  Iliey 
might  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  find  warmth  at  the  North  Eole 
as  felicity  in  laws  of  their  own  fashioning. 

The  world  is  "used  up  "  also  by  the  death  or  removal  of  friends. 
No  more  melancholy  sight  is  seen  than  an  old  man  alone  in  tt» 
world.  The  faces  about  him  are  new,  unfamiliar  faces.  His  ecnn- 
panions,  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  spend  his  evenings,  chatting 
of  the  crons,  trade  prospects,  parliamentary  doings,  wars,  and  the 
nimours  or  wars,  are  all  gone  to  their  long  home.  In  the  midst  of 
a  bosy,  bustling  crowd,  he  is  alone.  The  opmpanion  of  his  yontii, 
who  was  in  the  truest  sense  his  ministering  angel,  was  the  uet  to 
leave  htm.  Then  it  was  that  every  prop  of  life  seemed  taken  awi^, 
that  the  heart-strings  were  about  to  break,  and  the  golden  oord  to 
be  loosened.    Then  it  was  that  ^e  all-glorious  sun  seemed  to  have 


lost  itf  vaimtli  and  power  of  thining ;  the  winterB  seemed  loager, 
the  daYS  colder,  and  the  seasona  more  dreary ;  even  spripg,  merrv» 
jocnna  spring,  failed  to  impart  of  its  freshness.  The  birds  migat 
carol  aa  sweetly  as  ever,  and  the  lambkins  frisk  as  gladly,  but  the 
old  maa  woald  pass  them  by  because  there  was  no  caroling  or 
friaking  heart  within  him.  If  such  a  lonely  being  has  no  hope  of 
joining  his  old  friends  in  another  state  of  existence,  if  he  does  not 
see  them  there,  on  before,  waiting  his  arrival,  if  he  does  not  hear 
their  whispers,  bidding  him  hope  and  trust  yet  a  little  while,  and 
he  shall  join  them,  then  indeed  for  that  man,  in  the  truest  and 
saddest  sense,  is  the  world  "  used  up." 

Another  sad  spectacle  is  that  of  a  man  in  whose  heart  hope  is 
dead.  The  shadow  of  some  dread  avalanche  ever  seems  to  threaten 
him  with  destruction.  His  diseased  imagination  conjures  up  the 
pidnre  of  hia  children  crying  for  bread,  and  his  wife  sinking  into 
tke  jgrare,  stricken  down  by  ohill  penury.  Hope  for  the  future  he 
has  none.  His  previous  efforts  have  invariably  been  without 
success.  Failure  upon  failure  has  been  his  unvarying  experience. 
He  is  now  that  most  miserable  of  all  men,  a  bankrupt  in  effort,  in 
exertion,  and  in  hope.  His  future  will  be  as  marked  as  the  fungus 
on  the  sea  shore,  moving  only  as  the  tide  advances  or  recedes. 

By  caring  for  the  practical  at  the  expense  of  what  is  termed  the 
poetical,  the  world  is  ''used  up."  Shutting  out  God's  light  and 
air,  the  fresh  green  fields,  the  laughter  of  children,  and  all  that 
makes  life  glad  and  beautiful ;  spending  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  works  or  oounting-house,  delighting  in  nothing  more  interesting 
than  accounts  of  tri^e  profits  and  successful  ventures.  Maldnir; 
the  cash-book  a  "  Constant  Companion,"  and  the  ledger  a  ''  ManuaL 
of  Devotion."  Adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field,  not  as  a 
reasonable  proviaion  for  old  age,  but  to  gratify  the  growing,  grasp- 
ing spirit  which  cries  "  Give,  give !"  though  health,  honour,  and  ' 
lite  itself  pay  the  forfeit.  Turning  the  blood  into  water,  the  spirits 
into  gall,  and  youth  into  old  age,  is  the  way  to  use  the  world  up 
with  a  vengeance  I  The  poor  victim,  for  the  few  days  that  remain 
to  him,  creeps  about,  the  colour  of  his  deeds  in  Lis  strong-box. 
If  he  should  by  accident  see  the  sun,  it  afibrds  him  no  pleasure,  it 
ia  not  an  old  acquaintance.  Daffodils  and  daisies,  primroses  and 
buttercups,  may  spread  themselves  over  the  meadow  like  a  carpet, 
bat  they  oome  not  to  him  as  things  of  beauty, — ^he  can  neither  us0 
the  one,  nor  sell  the  other. 

There  is  a  very  common  fallacy  that  young  men  may  and  ought 
to  be  permitted  certain  indulgences  for  the  sowing  of  a  number  of 
wild  oats,  as  a  needed  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  a  fixed 
character;  that  there  is  an  amount  of  waste,  degenerate  nature, 
which  will  run  itself  out,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  best  to  institute 
little  or  no  restraint.  A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  show  the 
fiylly  of  such  a  course.  Surely  it  is  not  the  nature  of  sin  of  any 
kind  to  run  itself  out !  Growing  with  our  grow^th,  it  strengthens . 
with  our  strength,  and  matures  with  our  maturity.    "  He  that 
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yieldB  to  temptation,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "debaaes  himaelf  with  a 
debasement  from  which  he  can  never  arine."  Every  evil  act 
redounds  in  a  thousand-fold  upon  the  actor.  He  may  despoil 
others,  but  he  is  the  one  mainly  despoiled.  The  world's  aoom  he 
may  affect  to  forget,  but  a  knowledge  of  his  own  perfidy  is  undying. 
The  man  that  is  wronged  may  live,  but  the  man  that  wrongs  dies. 
You  may  as  well  expect  the  weed  in  the  garden  to  run  itself  out  aa 
the  early  indulgence  to  correct  itself.  In  some  instances,  however, 
votmg  men  have  stayed  themselves  in  their  career  of  folly,  and 
nave  happily  begun  a  new  life.  These  instances  show  the  power 
of  the  will  over  bad  habits  to  their  complete  subjugation,  but  they 
do  not  manifest  the  absurd  propositioh  tnat  it  is  the  nature  of  bad 
habits  to  wear  themselves  out,  or  to  glide  into  new  and  better 
ones. 

"  Used  up,"  then,  is  a  term  which  has  no  relation  to  the  things 
of  this  or  the  other  life.  In  some  senses  it  would  be  well  if  it  haSL 
It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  if  the  recollection  of  past  sin  and 
folly  could  be  obliterated  as  a  dream  of  the  night.  The  dark  sin, 
the  compromise  of  conscience,  the  youthful  indulgence,  is  not  lost* 
They  tell  upon  the  character,  dimming  the  Sparkling  eye,  and 
tingmg  the  brightest  cheek.  The  noblest  thing  in  GtxTs  universe 
— ^me  bold,  open,  and  undaunted  look  which  bespeaks  a  man,  has 
been  exchanged  for  a  poor,  timid,  trembling  thing,  frightened  at 
its  own  shadow.  The  innocence  of  the  child  is  exchanged  for  the 
conscience  which  flees  when  no  man  pursues !  The  famdy  disesse, 
which  manifests  itself  in  blotches  upon  the  skin,  is  not  more  surely 
seen  in  distant  descendants  than  the  effects  of  moral  turpitude  in 
the  after  life  of  its  author.  If  a  man  sows  to  the  wind,  can  he  do 
other  than  reap  the  whirlwind?  The  damned  spot  will  not  out. 
The  spectre  of  secret  crimes  will  haunt  the  bye-path  and  the  public 
way,  ever,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  pointing  to  the  bloody  gash.  Hap- 
pily, in  the  best  sense,  our  sins  and  follies  may  not  be  lost — ^they 
may  show,  in  their  dear  experience,  the  utter  emptiness  of  sin  to 
yield  true  pleasure,  and  our  weakness  and  pronenesa  to  fall  into 
error.  The  man,  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  whose  lite  of  dissipation 
led  to  his  coming  to  himself,  is  not  so  likely  to  fall  again.  The 
.■apple  may  be  offered  him,  bnt  he  knows  by  dear-bought  experience, 
despite  its  goodly  outside,  that  within  it  is  filled  with  the  pois(m  of 
asps.  The  sins  of  such  a  man,  though  they  may  compel  him  to 
crawl  upon  the  ground,  may  yet,  by  a  glorious  transmuting  process, 
,f  nable  him  to  rise  from  the  effete  cerements  of  a  past  life ;  like  the 
insect  throwing  off  the  clod  which  held  it  to  the  earth,  and  then 
winging  its  joyous  way,  in  all  its  gladness  and  beauty,  so  he,  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  his  former  grovelling  nature,  may  hope  to 
attain  to  the  possession  of  a  childlike  simplicity,  and  to  the  freedom 
with  which  (rod  makes  men  free,  knowing  no  evil  and  doing  no 
wrong;  then  the  true  end  of  the  creation  is  answered,  angels 
rejoice,  and  God  is  well  pleased.  J.  J. 
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OUGHT  THE  GHUBGH-RATE  DISPUTE  TO  BE  SETTLED  BY 

COMPROMISE  ? 


AFrniMATiyB. 

Ths  indiscriminate  anforcemtnt  of 
Obvfcl)  Rates  is  certainly  nijnst,  since 
ft  compels  a  certain  dais  against  their 
eonsdence  to  support  a  rdigioos  tys- 
t«n  they  do  neither  admire  nor  approre. 
But  this  is  no  argument  for  a  total 
abolition  of  the  same.  I  think  the 
wishes  of  the  objecting  party  oonld  be 
met  witboQt  depriTing  the  derotees  of 
the  Establishment  of  the  opportunity  of 
supporting  their  beloved  fabrics  after 
their  own  fashion.  If  the  one  party  is 
justified  in  refusing  to  pay  the  rates, 
certainly  the  other  has  an  equal  right 
to  daim  an  opportunity  of  paying  them. 
If  the  Dissenter  were  left  to  please 
himself  regarding  the  payment,  or 
otherwise,  of  Church  Bates,  I  do  not 
aee  how  he  could  reasonably  demand 
more,  unless  be  be  bigoted  and  un- 
charitable enough  to  seek  the  overthrow 
of  the  Establishment.  Indiscriminate 
enforcement  is  unjust  to  the  Dissenter; 
but  on  the  same  principle,  total  abolition 
would  Im  unjust  to  the  Ohurcbmau. 
The  matter  should,  tbereibre,  be  aN 
ranged  by  compromise. 

There  is  also  another  point  of  const- 
derable  importance,  and  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  aniioos  for 
an  early  settlement  of  the  dispute — ^that 
the  Lords  having  so  resolutely  set  their 
hem  against  total  abolition,  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  not  arranged  by  compromise, 
the  question  will  remain  unsettled  for 
years.^T.  W.  C 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  ''peace 
OD  eartb/'  "good  will  towards  men," 
h  deserving  of  the  earnest  support  of 
evwy  Christian.  Few  things  in  con- 
oectioD  with  religion  have  occasioned 
ao  fflueh  animosity  and  unseemly  strife 
as  the  enforcement  of  Church  Rates, 
flow,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  pass- 


ing a  bill  for  their  abolitieD  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  contending  parties 
should  make  mutual  concessions,  such 
as  those  suggested  in  Mr.  Gross's  bill, 
and  thus  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  watan 
of  religious  strife.— X. 

We  ftel,  when  we  look  at  the  question 
of  Church  Rates  with  calmness,  when 
our  judgment  is  not  ruffled  by  party 
bias,  that  by  the  exereiae  of  a  little 
christian  charity,  a  mutual  confession 
of  faults  on  both  sides,  this  question, 
which  has  caused  so  much  vexation  and 
anger,  might  be  amicably  arranged. 
The  Church  on  her  part  being  willing 
to  withdraw  all  claim  from  any  that 
object  to  pay,  this  is  all  that  the 
other  party  desire.  Why,  then,  should 
it  not  be  settled  oo  a  basis  of  mutual 
understanding,  so  that  instead  of  in- 
dulging in  sharp  recriminations,  both 
partiee  jdn  to  promote  that  Christianity 
which  teaches  us  to  love  one  another? 
— W.  0. 

The  Chnrehman  should  be  willing  to 
concede  the  exemption  of  Dissenten 
from  the  payment  of  Chnroh  Rates,  in 
order  that  the  bitter  animosities,  which 
prsvail  in  every  parish  where  they  exist, 
may  be  terminated.  The  Nonconformist 
should  accept  such  a  concession  as 
would  remove  his  conscientious  scruples 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  levy,  by  per- 
mitting him  to  refuse  payment,  on  hb 
declaring  himself  a  Dissenter. — M. 

The  friends  of  the  Established  Church 
would  do  well  in  agreeing  to  compro- 
mise this  vexed  question  in  the  way 
proposed  by  Mr.  Grass's  bill,  as  such  a 
settlement  would  be  followed  by  a  large 
accession  of  Dissenters  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church. — A^  O. 

Nothing  can  preserve  ta  the  Churoh 
of  England  its  right  of  raising  money 
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for  the  support  of  the  Church  ncless  it 
makes  a  liberal  concession  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  dissent  from  its 
teachings.  If  the  friends  of  the  Church 
are  wise,  they  will  grant  the  exemp- 
tion of  Dissenters  frem  the  rate  ratW 
than  lose  the  right  to  lerj  Church 
Bates,  which  is  the  altemati?e  if  they 
naift  eeaiproaiiae.-<-R. 

MSOATXTB. 

^ter  long  jean  of  patirat  oidnmice, 
whan  victory  after  ▼ictoiy  have  re- 
wMrded  the  eiSbrts  made  for  the  aake  of 
religious  liberty,  a  temporary  chock  ia 
not  likely  to  alt«r  the  j^  ef  tQtol 
abdUtioa.  If  the  people  are  to  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  religion,  and 
do  not  participate  in  tha  prsc^da,  than 
upon  the  groinid  of  social  equity  the 
power  to  levy  such  taxes  cannot  be  msi 
by  compromisa,  being  an  unjust  advan* 
tage  taken  by  tiie  Church  from  its  akaa 
MOiieotion  with  the  Stata^^S. 

The  inhabibanta  of  our  large  citica 
baye  settled  the  question  of  comproroiai^ 
BO  rate  being  aaked  for  where  fiwedom 
aad  true  in&pendence  leiga,  this  i«ia- 
nant  of  a  bygone  age  baTing  loag  ainea 
disappeared  beneath  the  rapidly  ad- 
T«Doing  tide  of  progress.  If  part  el 
the  people  aro  exempt,  why  should  nol 
all  be  so?— W. 

To  compromise  any  principle  of  right 
ia  moral  weakness;  to  endeaTonr  tha 
conaerTation  of  an  iojuatioe  must  ha  a 
mor*l  wrong;  to  compromise  this  qaea- 
tion  would  imhiee  pity  and  tmtuM  coo- 
tempt  from  all  unpreindioed  miada. 
— A.L. 

Whaterer  tenda  to  keep  aliTs  and 
perpetuate  a  source  of  bickering  and 
animosity  amongst  Chrtstiane,  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  Cbureh  Bates  do 
thia«  And  thna  th^  an  felt  to  be  an 
obnoxious  impost,  net  to  reaoKyvs  which 
ia  only  to  palliate  a  great  evil  instead  of 
abolishing  its  canae.— F. 

It  wen  hard  to  imagine  a  mora 
fsTonrable  combination  of  cireomstaaoca 
than  the  present  for  the  settling  of 
ibia  vaxed  questioB,  The  Chnreb  has 
dona  and  is  doing  men  than  il  eror. 


did,  by  Tolnntaiy  liberality.  Let  ber 
give  the  utmost  freedom  to  thia  apirii; 
and  as  her  toett  beinff  ia  made  to  dapeod 
upon  her  individual  toeU  domg,  aba 
may  hope  to  become,  what  aba  baa 
lo^  amgated  henatf  to  ba — tha 
Ghuroh  of  the  People.— W. 

Wereply  in  their  ownlanguaga.  Their 
champion,  Diacaali,  aboatad  ^  No 
render."  Wa  woold  re  eaha  thai 
lor  our  oanae  ia  just.  Wa 
promise  with  «^  or  ackaowladga  tba 
authority  of  that  Churob  whieb  daat 
not  scrupla  to  imitata  another 
of  the  State  astabliabment— tha 
court— <faj  which  to  sustain  ita 
or  to  waabtbaaurplioasof  itsi 
Thanks  to  pnvioua  exertSooa,  tbia  ^aaa- 
tioB  rausi  soon  ba  ae(tled,aiid  tbaaaoaa 
of  nligioas  libartj  again  terittmpha»t> 

Certainly  not  Mb  penon,  alter  bnlf 
an  bomr*a  amooa  tbonght^  will  saj  ta 
the  aontraiy.  Surely  the  a^jeritj  in 
not  to  be  mled  by  the  auMrity.  M 
the  pnsent  tisaa,  if  tba  majori^  al 
mtepayen  ia  any  parish  are  apeaaMa 
for  a  Church  Bata  ta  ba  loviad  (and  it 
is  the  case  in  many  pariabea),  it  in 
levied;  and  I  say  quite  right  too.  Mn 
cempromiae  can  be  batter  than  tbin.-* 


The  Church  Bata  diapata  ongbt  not 
to  ba  aettled  by  n  compromiaeu  Tba 
principle  ef  toUl  abolition  ban  basB 
several  times  afBcmad  by  tba  Haosa  ef 
Conunoos-^compoaad  of  tba  rsjaasan 
tativea  of  tba  nation — and  though  m» 
cantly  negatived  by  the  same  Hmss^  it 
waa  only  by  tha  caating  vote  af  tba 
Speaker.  Tba  golden  r^  *"  Wbatn^ 
ever  ye  would  that  men  abonld  da  ta 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  than^**  pmaa 
the  taxation  of  Konoonfinmiata  far  tba 
support  of  the  EstabKshad  Ohnrob  tn 
be  wrong.  Tha  moat  atrsnnann  advo- 
cates of  Church  Batca  would  tfeonk 
themselvea  wronged  wan  tbqr  nasa* 
palled  by  law  to  help  in  nuintainat| 
Nonconfonniat  intsnsts*  Beaidaii^  aA 
ooeroion  in  thia  matter  is  wrongs  avM 
tha  coeraion  of  tboaa  wba  sfiaa  with 
tha    Nataonal    BataUiabawnt.      Tba 
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■■Mnmt  whieb,  wad  tiie  timtirlieo,  moi 
fKf  far  the  iiMiiitMwim  of  waj  religioiu 
teflmiaatioD  ahoold  be  Mt  to  their 
•w»«hoice$  that  is,  it  shoaldberolaii* 
taiy.  If  it  be  right  fer  the  firieadt  of 
the  National  Oharch  to  be  eompelled 
Id  oootrihnte  a  eertain  amount  for  iti 
■apport,  it  wDQid  also  be  right  for  the 
frieads  of  all  oiiier  denooiioatioas  to  be 
sintlarij  eompslled  to  contribute  a  cer- 
tain amonnt  for  the  support  of  that 
paitjenfav  interest  which  thej  favour. 
AgaHi,  State  sopport,  ioterlcreace,  pa- 
tTOWegi,  and  oontrol  lettera  the  Chvreh, 
dlvwts  her  attention  from  legitimate 
aljeoti,  and  brings  her  into  an  inja- 
liooB  bendage.  It  is  discrtdhable  to 
litr  to  seek  Um  assistance  of  the  law 
far  enforeiog  payments  ffsr  her  support, 
and  speaks  ill  for  both  the  love  and  the 
Kberalitj  of  her  membera.  Therefore, 
sothing  short  of  total  abolition  will 
meet  the  reqnirements  of  the  case.— S.  S. 
It  is  Jodicions,  in  some  cases,  where 
«  partii-nlar  object  is  desired,  to  accept, 
is  defantt  of  its  immediate  procniwnent, 
the  substitute  ofiered,  which  is  looked 
upon,  not  as  a  ilaal  substitute  for  the 
object  sooght,  but  as  aa  aid  condncire 
to  a  future  successful  attempt  in  ob- 
taining such  object.  But  there  are 
otiier  CMfB  where  no  subbtitute  can  be 
CBtortained.  Instance  the  Reform  Bill. 
Sobetitntea  were  offered  for  the  large, 
compreheBsive  measure  which  the  eleo~ 
toral  appetite  had  hungered  after,  but 
tbcj  could  by  no  means  be  made  to 
aatbl^  the  appettto  created  hj  the  est- 
peelation  of  an  original  oompreheasire 
Befam  Bill,  and  were  eoneequantly  re- 
jected, la  the  same  category,  it  is 
snbmitted,  the  Church  Bate  dispute 
ma  J  be  classed.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  opponents  are  mere  immeroos  than 
tke  friends  of  CIrareh  Bates,  netwitb- 
atanding  the  equality  in  numbers  upon 
the  recent  divisioo  upon  the  Abolition 
Bill  In  the  House  of  Commons.  Since, 
thm,  there  are  more,  or,  at  least,  as 
naoy  fer  the  total  abolition  of  Church 
BstcB  aa  for  tbehr  reteatioo,  it  is  but 
rsasenablo  to  suppose  that  a  compromise 
wlH  be  regarded  with  grsat  dissatis- 


laotion  by  the  opponenta,  and  wttih  no 
great  fitTonr  by  the  friends  of  Chnrsii 
Rates  themseirea,  which,  oonaequeotly, 
leads  us  to  infer  that  tbs  dispute  cooM 
net  satisfactorily  be  ssttied  by  a  cobh 
promiae.-^J.  C. 

We  thmk  the  gnatest  argument  that 
can  be  uig ed  for  total  abolition  is  in  thv 
faet  that  this  Church  Rate  mntioteis/ 
is  a  question  so  popular  and  so  vezatioun 
to  the  nation.  •  It  seldom  happens,  when 
the  pnblie  an  energetic  and  dctcnuineJ 
in  remoriog  a  detestable  practice^  that 
their  energy  and  determinatioB  rent 
themedves  fo  a  wroog  channel.  In  the 
present  case,  tmguealionably,  the  majo- 
rity of  persons  in  the  oonntiy  wish  to  b« 
wholly  delitered  from  a  tax  so  abusivw 
and  objectionable  as  oompnlsorf  Church 
Kates;  then,  in  the  language  of  the  eM 
Romans,  we  would  say,  **  Vocb  popmHf 
vex  Dei:*  Bat  why  aettle  it  with  » 
compromise?  If  Dissenten  be  eidnded 
from  forced  contributions  to  the  support 
of  our  naticad  churches,  why  compel 
evmi  episcopalians,  or  those  who  belong 
to  neither  party,  to  contribute  1*  Is  soeli 
a  praotieo  warranted  by  Scripture,  whidi 
says,  *'  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  givsr,* 
and  whither  more  can  we  apply  t» 
faTonr  such  a  system?  Are  Uie  at* 
tendants  at  ourefaurehea  and  cathedrala 
less  wealthy  or  less  influential  than 
those  who  worship  in  dissenting  chapabf 
We,  of  cowme,  deny  this.  Then,  if  a 
building,  like  «The  Tabemaei^  ef 
SpofgeoD,  can  be  raised  and  paid  fbr, 
and  that,  too,  by  volnataiy  cootribii* 
tiona,  ere  wcrrinp  naes  frimi  its  niids^ 
surely  wo  can  hare  no  greater  argument 
for  CHiuroh  Rate  abolition  than  ia  to  ha 
found  in  this  noble  example,  showing 
that  no  compulsory  payments  are  needed 
to  erect  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting* 
houses,  when  Englishmen  are  ever  rsady 
with  free  hearte  and  open  purses  to 
subscribe  aecording  to  tlieir  meana,  ill 
support  of  religion  and  religions  war* 
ship. — Haxwood. 

The  maitttenaBce  of  Chnrrii  Batei^ 
the  MbjeetioB  of  coo  rsligions  body  to 
another,  the  union  of  Church  with  Stats^ 
an  all  ineompatiblo  with  the  grea* 
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principle  of  nltgioiu  libtrtj,  bappily 
neognisad,  thoogh  bnt  Imparfaotly,  in 
this  ooontrj.  We  ask  our  opponents 
whether,  after  having  evefnllj  nnd 
fmnklj  coneidered  the  question,  thej 
can  msintain  that  it  is  right  and  just 
for  thoee,  who  cannot  sjmpathize  with 
all  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch 
of  EngUnd,  to  be  compelled  to  help 
in  keeping  them  up?  Total  aboUUoo, 
freeing  the  Chniehman  as  well  as  the 
Dissenter,  onljr  can  settle  the  dispate, 
and  is  bnt  one  step  to  the  fnli  canying 
oat  that  great  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience  under  which  ike  Chnrch  of 
England,  untnunmeled  bj  the  shackles 
of  a  political  power,  chall  stand  on  its 
own  footing,  praying  to  the  world,  by 
the  bright  shining  of  her  christian 
charity,  her  true  value,  and  her  real 
worth. — ZwiKOLB. 

The  great  objection  to  Chnrch  Rates 
is  to  be  found  in  the  diffemit  opinions 
prevailing  as  to  religious  establishments. 
The  upholders  of  the  present  system 
contend,  that  the  Chnrch  of  England 
being  the  national  religion,  every  one  is 
boanid  to  support  it,  in  the  same  way  as 
every  one  is  bound  to  support  any  other 
national  institution.  The  anti-Church 
Bate  partj,  on  their  side,  contend  that,  ^ 
seeing  that  ona-balf  of  the  professing 
Christians  in  England  are  dissenters 
from  the  established  religion,  the  latter 
cannot  justly  be  called  the  national 
religion,  and  that  it  is  a  gross  piece  of 
tojustioe  and  tyranny  for  one  favoured 
sect  to  be  permitted  to  compel,  ^  with 
foroe  and  arms,**  the  adherents  of  other 
religious  systems  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  church  to  which  they 
never  belonged,  and  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  which  they  have  derived  no 
benefit  The  whole  question  is  a  struggle 
on  the  one  side  to  maintain,  and  on  the 
other  to  destroy,  an  insulting  politico- 
religious  supremacy,  which,  instead  of 
frirthering  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
as  it  professss  to  do,  actually  produces 
in  the  minds  of  all  parties  oonoemed, 
**  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  nnohari- 
lableness,"  in  the  place  of  ^*  peace  on 
earth  and   good   will   towards   men." 


Then,  as  to  a  oompromiae,  it  is  ths 
Church  party  who  want  to 
They,  forsooth,  who  have 
resbted,  in  years  gone  by,  any  amicaMs 
settlement  of  the  question,  now  tan 
round,  and  mm  a  great  &voar,  and  a 
magnificent  piece  of  eondescaasinn. 
offer,  just  as  the  Disssnten  are  on  the 
point  of  having  their  jnat  demand  cea- 
ceded  to  them,  aome  misecmbls  cam- 
promise. 

*'  Timeo  Damaot,  et  dtma/hrminS 
Sure  the  party,  that  bava  oppeaed  cveiy 
measure  oonfirring  the  smailaat  aaseaat 
of  religious  liberty,  would  nevar  dieam 
of  coooessicn  on  such  a  point  aa  the 
enforcement  of  Church  Bataa  ^wa  Di»> 
senters,  unless  it  thoogfat  aomrthing 
more  important  than  Ghareb  Balaa  wss 
in  danger.  The  play  of  the  Toriea  is 
to  sacrifice  the  pawn  to  save  tbeir  qucea; 
but  let  not  the  easy  capture  of  tlie  pawn 
seduce  us.  Let  us  fight  after  oar  awn 
fashion.  Let  us  rather  wait  patiently 
for  the  checkmate,  than  aooept  to- 
moRow  the  treacherous  gift  of  a  pawn. 
—J.  G.  J. 

I  hold  that  the  dispute  au^ht  sot  to 
be  settled  by  a  compromise.  Chureh 
Bates  are  either  proper  or  improper — 
if  the  former,  they  ought  to  axis! : 
and  if  the  latter,  they  ahoold  be 
abolished.  The  coly  eonditioii  neces- 
sary being  a  clause  that  the  poaitian  of 
the  Church  as  a  Sute  Church  aheald 
not  be  injured  or  pr^udiced  in  a  legal 
point  of  view.  I  cannot  see  how  Churdi- 
men  or  Disaenten  eouM  oooaistently 
consent  to  comprouuse.  If  tba  former 
have  an  indisputable  title,  how  could 
they  agree  to  terms  which  would  be  aa 
admission  that  their  title  waa  doubt- 
ful ?  If  the  latter  be  able  to  disprove 
such  title,  how  could  they  be  aatisfied 
with  anything  less  than  total  abolitisa? 
— RD.B. 

Eveiy  lover  and  admirarof  tba  Chureh 
of  England  must  foel  a  deep  intenst  in 
thuvexataquutio.  Endeared  to  aa  by 
the  moat  sacred  assooiatioos,  leaf  re- 
garded b  J  us  as  the  watchful  gaaidisn 
of  our  spiritual  welfore^  it  ia  only  aatanl 
that  every  proposal   likely  to  prove 
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dctiimeiita]  to  oar  chnreh  sbonld  ctase 
m  gTMt  anzietj.  Bj  thota  who  think 
a  conpromiM  neoessaiy,  we  ira  told 
that  the  IKaaentefs  baild  eod  keep  their 
pbeee  of  worriiip  b/  Tolnntary  oontri- 
batioos.  "Sorely  then,**  eaj  they, 
^  tho  Ohvoh  of  Eni^lend,  characterised 
as  it  is  by  ita  wealth  and  power,  should 
do  the  same."  But  is  it  not  a  well- 
known  fiict  that  the  or^nization 
adopted  by  dissenting  bodies  is  sdmi- 
rably  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  Jevj'mg 
ngahr  and  systematic  oontribntions? 
Saeh  an  ofganization  the  Chnreh  of 
England  does  not  possess.  Again,  the 
Chnreh  of  England  provides  for  the 
spiritnal  instmction  and  benefit  of  onr 
eoontrymen,^that  there  shall  be  diTine 
serrice,  at  least  once  erery  sabbath,  in 
sirery  parish  of  England.  Now,  we  do 
not  beliere  that  all  the  dissenting  bodies 
together,  namcions  thongh  they  are, 
and  possessed  of  nndonbted  energy 
and  spirit,  eonld  provide  this  regnlar 
and  wide-spread  spiritual  instmction. 
Among  the  adTsntages  of  the  Estab- 
lished Chnreh  is  the  fact,  that  she  is 
open  to  all  comera, — large  nnmbers 
Of  dissenters  being  baptized,  married, 
and  buried,  according  to  her  rites. 
0oes  it  not  seem  fair  that  the  question 
of  Church  Rates  should  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  each  parish  ?  Tn  some  cases, 
too,  where  a  Church  Bate  has  been 
oegatiTed,  when  dissenting  families 
hsTs  been  waited  upon,  they  have  given 
a  donation  larger  in  amount  than  the 
proposed  rale.  But  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  better  when  the  rate  is  carried, 
■s  we  think  there  is  then  sfforded  a 
guarantee  that  the  amount  levied  is  not 
too  large,  and  also  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  money.  We  trust  that  the  feeling 
against  Church  Bates  will  soon  die  out, 
and  that  it  may  soon  be  folly  shown 
that  a  oomprombe  is  neither  necessary 
nor  expedient — ^T.  L.  P. 

A  legal  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  is  one  of  the  essential 
parts  of  an  eoclesiastical  establishment; 
and  as  the  advantages  of  a  national 
reKgion  are  common  to  all,  so  all  should 
contribute  to  its  treasury. — A. 


The  authority  of  a  Church  establish- 
ment is  founded  in  its  utility,  and  the 
end  proposed  is  the  communication  of 
religious  knowledge.  This  being  the 
coodosion  at  which  our  legislature  had 
arrived,  it  is  right  in  withstanding  the 
attempts  which  are  being  made  to  leave 
it  optional  whether  a  person  oontributes 
or  not  to  the  expenses  of  divine  wor- 
ship.—&  T. 

If  the  Government  allows  s  Dissenter 
00  pretenees  of  consoienee  to  escape  the 
payinent  of  the  Church  Bate,  why 
should  a  person  not  have  the  power  of 
refusing  to  pay  his  Inoome  Tax,  the 
proceeds  of  whioh  go  to  provide  warlike 
implements,  against  the  use  of  whioh 
he  may  have  an  equally  conscientious 
objection  ? — R  B. 

If  persons,  by  dissenting  from  the 
national  religion,  could  be  excused  from 
contributing  to  the  support  of  its 
ministry,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
would  take  advantage  of  the  option 
which  was  thus  imprudently  left  open 
to  them,  and  that  this  liberty  might 
finally  operate  to  the  decay  of  reli|^on 
in  the  oountiy.  This  plan  in  reality 
would  amount  only  to  a  voluntary 
rate,  and  against  that  there  exists 
this  insurmountable  objection,  that  few 
would  ultimately  contribute  anything.— 
M.  T.  S. 

The  Church  is  a  national  institution, 
founded  in  accordance  with  the  oom- 
mand  of  God,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  must  therefore  be  supported 
by  the  nation  at  large.  Such  at  present 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  of 
meet  wise,  prudent,  and  thoughtful  men. 
A  national  church  is  a  delusion;  it  is 
contrary  to  Scripture,  hostile  to  the 
true  interests  of  Christianity,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  teaching  of  reason  and 
common-sense,*-therefors,  we  shall  not 
willingly  pay  for  ita  support;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  make  use  of  our  moot 
strenuous  exertions  for  its  annihilation. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential party;  and  suoh,  confessedly, 
the  end  and  object  of  the  Church  Bate 
dispute.  The  question,  therefore,  in  the 
end  resolves  itself  into  ihi9-~Is  it  right. 
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or  is  it  nfl^  that  themshovld  be  an 
EfUblbbed  Cbareh  in  our  Uod?  Let 
bU  true  Charcbmen,  tben,  arcMue  tbem 
fimm  tbeir  lethargy.  L«t  tbeir  wateh- 
W4Mid  be,  "  No  oompromiee."  We  have 
a  ruthleea  fee  to  deal  with,  an  uopitjr- 
ing,  meecileae  epoliator.  Yield  bat  in 
^M  ipeiat,  and  ere  loag  we  ahsW  be 
Cvoed  to|ri«ld  in  alL  Let  as  preient  a 
bold  front.  Let  us  meet  witii  firmoeai 
«vei7  afiBanlt,  and  with  unwavering 
iMofidenoe  in  ibe  goodness  of  oar  cause, 
and  tbe  belp  of  Almighty  God,  let  us 
confidently  hope  for  viotoiy.— W. 

Beeause  of  tbe  triumphs  of  ber  his- 
ioiy,  the  intaUeet,  monlity,  and  learn- 
ing of  her  pulpit,  tbe  pure  and  eaniest 
devetioa  of  her  altar,  I  would  not 
touch  tbe  polity,  revenue,  or  faith  of  tbe 
EatabUehmeat  without  the  fullest  de- 
libenation.  JCoreovar,  beeause  Uie  funds 
«f  our  religious  and  pbilantbro{uciosti< 
totiens  bear  no  worthy  oompariaon  with 
coroatioaal  greatnee^  and  arefi>aod  so 
vtiarly  inadequate  to  the  elairas  made 
cpon  them,  as  oos  of  these,  I  would  not 
•iter  the  existing  law  of  Churob  Bates. 
The  ainck  vaunted  liberality  of  dissent 
aadvolniitarjiamismerepoetiy.  Those 
who  know  the  noDooofbrming  ministry 
«f  oar  country,  while  acknowledging 
udtk  flie  their  h|gh  worth,  must  aUov 
Chat  the  liberty  they  enjoy  is  not 
^wstar  than  that  posieeeed  by  their 
brsthreB  of  tbe  Establishment,  and  mb'- 
aundly  of  learned  and  gentlemanly 
iMsura  hardly  as  much.  In  both  these 
■ootioos  of  relagioas  society  the  pew 
^stem  prevails.  Then  seems  to  be  no 
cither  means  of  obtaining  reqtusite  funds, 
wtiicb,  with  the  msmmanrit^alBtry  of 
this  i^e,  secures  tha  recognitioo  of 
•ocial  and  adventitious  oircamstanoas 
iu  cburch  and  chapel  alike.  To  what 
flball  we  zoCir  the  djectian  to  Church 


Bates?  It  csaaot  bo  the  IsreaDMS  ef 
the  amount,  or  difference  of  faith,  or  of 
sentioMut.  Passing  over  a  £sw  of  os- 
treme  views,  religious  ^g'*"^  warn 
rejoioee  in,  aad  reveres,  the 
tory,  Bible,  and  divine  origin, 
riaaiam  is  tbe  cauae.  It  is 
our  forces,  diisocialiaing  and 
aliaiug  oar  pet^le,  at  which  sar- 
casm, infidelity,  and  iadifferenoo  iifU 
its  scornful  fingers.  Any  oompnmios 
would  strengthen  this,  and  appc^priata 
the  property  and  institution  of  the 
people  to  the  use  of  tbe  Epiac^paUaa 
sect  All  men  by  birth  are  iuducted, 
by  infinite  and  finite  means,  into  oer« 
tsin  religious  institutions.  We  of  to- 
day, if  we  act  wisely,  possess  edifices  of 
unexampled  beauty  and  conveQieiioa  §k 
wonhip  and  instmoiion,  handed  dowa 
by  forefatiieis  of  a  more  pious  a^e  than 
ours,  and  whose  aelf-daiuAl  moat  have 
been  enormous.  The  important  qoes' 
tion  Mi — How  ahall  these  edifices  be 
employed  to  national  and  oosraoj 
advantage  ?  We  have  said  there  is  i 
aiderable  oneness  of  ftitfa  sad  sentimeot 
in  tbe  religion  of  this  country.  The 
relative  superiority  of  individual  charao- 
ter  is  not  indicated  bj  the  denoBunatua 
with  which  it  atands  connected,  whilst 
its  defeats  are  too  dearly  indiicated 
by  nnfortunste  iimitatiflDs — soct  snd 
psrty.  I  would,  therefore,  invest  paro- 
chial authority  with  absolute  power 
over  tbe  pulpit  of  the  Establishauat, 
subject  to  existing  local  interests,  ao  as 
to  enable  any  minister  to  pceach  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  I  would  alee 
free  ber  ministers  from  all  ponslties  to 
which  they  may  be  liable  in  ecdeaiastic 
law,  when  officiating  in  noncoofonniog 
cb^pels.  This  would  make  the  Cbacdi 
of  England  '' xwtioDal."  —  Wiujlam 
Gakbh. 
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Mr 


C^t  Jnqitirier* 


Quiffnon  RcQuiBoro  Avswbbs. 

164.  Wm  tbe  Editor  oblige  bj  in- 
seiting  in  tlie  ''Inqmrcr"  of  next 
Bionth*a  BriiM  Cenirawm-ndlist  a  list 
of  a  few  aimple  (bat  tolerablj  full) 
gramman  and  dietionariea  of  the  Angl*« 
Saxon  language?  The  object  ia  to  get 
some  knowledge  of  that  laognage,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  reeeareh  in  the 
Engliab,  fo  that  booka  moat  anitable 
fnr  thia  end  are  deairable. — Ibjm, 

165.  I  ahall  be  greatly  obliged  to  Che 
land,  intelligent  reader  of  the  Brititk 
Ccntroverfialiii  who  will  inform  me  of 
the  beat  booka  on  baxkisq,  viewing  the 
anbjeet  hiatorioally,  piacticallj,  and 
tliearetlcallj;  alao  whether  there  are 
any  ptriodicala  that  contain  information 
and  diacnanon  of  hanking  mattera;  and 
if  ao,  what  the/  ar^  and  of  what 
prioea;  and,  further,  n^iat  elementary 
book  OD  jHfStiodl  gcoaoagf  he  woold 
iMomDMDd.^— Valux. 

16^  la  it  indiapanaahle  ftr  a  (Jer> 
gyman  of  the  Ghnxvh  of  England  to  fin 
a  curacy  belbre  he  beeomea  incumbent 
of  a  benefice? — ^S.  S. 

167.  Can  ai^  of  the  readan  of  the 
BritUk  CimtroveniaSti  inform  me  aa 
to  the  qoalificatlona  and  dutica  of  a 
Teporter,  and  the  aalaiy  th^  generally 
receive?  The  mention  af  aome  hooka 
CD  the  anbjeet  would  be  Tciy  acceptable 

to— loHOBJUfGOb 


«•  QcnsnoHa. 

I4f .  The  BtAeoi  Corpm  JcC— The 
ftOMiiig  mnaiaa  in  lannnea  to  uie 
Hdtoas  Corpos  Aet  may  aafirfy  the 
naviTy  di  ynir  vomapouueuty  A*  L.  B^ 
aiM  may  ndt  he  nuhitweating  to  yoor 
gaoRBliwderv.  They  an  ^efly  baaed 
tyoB  Bhukatam^  Oomnentaiiee — Aa 
ia  wA  knuwui  vpary  Britiah  Miijetft  ia 
Inn  11  Ina.  It  la  oar  birtbr|ght|  ana 
^      (rfvaaaDbaaddaaahimypiAta 


death,  banished,  removed,  or  imprisoned, 
except  by  the  order  of  b  court  of  justice. 
Our  rights  are  threefold, — first,  we 
have  the  right  of  penonal  security; 
aeoondly,  the  right  of  peraonat  liberty; 
and  ^ixdly,  the  right  of  private  pro- 
perty. The  firat  consbta  in  a  person's 
legal  and  unintermpted  cojoyment  of 
hia  life,  lua  fimbs,  his  body,  his  health, 
and  his  reputation.  Both  the  life  and 
Hmba  of  an  Englishman  are  considered 
of  such  high  value,  that  the  law  par« 
dons  even  homioide,  if  committed  sa 
defmdkndOf  or  In  order  to  preserve  them. 
Take,  aa  an  inataoce,  the  recent  caae 
of  Anderson,  the  fugitive  alave.  Next 
to  penonal  aecurity,  the  law  of  England 
ragarda  and  preserves  the  peraonal 
litaty  of  individnala.  This  personal 
Bberty  consiatB  in  the  power  of  loco- 
motion, of  changing  our  aitnation,  and 
remoring  one*s  self  to  whatever  place 
co0*a  own  inclination  may  direct,  with- 
out imprisonment  or  restraint,  nnleai 
by  due  courae  of  law.  The  preserva- 
tion of  thia  personal  liberty  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  public;  for  if 
it  were  left  to  the  power  of  any  ma^a- 
trate,  however  high  hia  station,  to  im- 
priaoo  arbitnuily  whoever  he  or  hia 
oAoers  thought  proper,  there  woold 
soon  be  an  end  of  aU  other  righta  and 
hnmnoities.  The  third  abaolute  right 
inherettt  in  every  Engliahmaa  ia  £at 
of  property,  which  conaiata  in  the  free 
use,  enjoyment,  and  dlapoaal  of  hia  ao- 
qaliitiona,  without  any  control  or  dind- 
nution,  aave  only  by  the  lawa  of  the 
land.  By  the  celebrated  Habeas  Cor- 
poa  Act,  paased  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  these  righta  are  guaranteed 
to  every  BritbhanbjecL  Bythiafiunous 
statute,  any  person  who  is  imprisoned, 
or  kept  under  improper  control,  may 
obtain  a  writ,  which  entitlea  hfan  to  be 
taken  before  one  of  the  oourta  of  law, 
tlien  to  kam  openly  Uw  reuoo  of  Us 
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detention;  and  if  he  era  Mtiifiutorilj 
prove  that  he  ie  being  improperlj  de- 
prived of  hie  libertj,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  diaoharged  from  costodj.  The  im- 
portanoe  of  this  Act,  therefore,  cannot 
be  over-eetimated,  and  fnllj  warrants 
Montesqnien  in  hia  remark,  that "  the 
English  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
where  political  and  civil  libertj  is  the 
direct  end  of  its  oonstitntion."— J.  D.  K. 
158.  The  ConttUuium  of  England. 
—''The  British  Constitntion;  iu  His- 
tory, Stmotnre,  and  Working,"  bj 
Henry,  Lord  Brougham  (Griffin,  5s., 
1861),  la  the  most  recent  and  tmst- 
worthy  oompendinm.  Good  works  have 
been  written  on  this  subject  by  De  Lolme 
(characterised  by  Junius  as  deep,  solid, 
and  ingenious")  and  Stephen  ("The 
Book  of  the  Constitution  ").  Hallam's 
*' Constitutional  History  of  England" 
ought  also  to  be  read.  I  wonld  advise, 
if  W.  is  near  any  public  library,  the 
study  of  Smith,  Halthus,  Rioardo,  Hill 
(James,  and  J.  Stuart — fiither  and  son), 
MeCnlloeb,  &c,  Doubleday's  '*  Theory 
of  PopnUtion,"  Bray's  "  Philosophy  of 
Kecesaity;*  Spencer's  *' Social  Statics," 
&c.  If  these  cannot  readily  be  had, 
the  manuals  of  Senior  (Griffio,  48.)  or 
Wbately  (10s.)  will  give  a  fair  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subset,  and  direct 
to  otber  souroee.  Thoughtful  study  of 
one  work,  however,  is  &r  better  than 
the  hasty  perusal  of  a  hundred. — 
fi»  Jfl.  A* 

156.  Sismondi^s  ''History  of  the 
Italian  Republics  "  is  a  good,  elementary 
work  (Longman,  3s.  6d.).  Isaac  Butt, 
H.P.,  is  just  pubUshing  a  "  History  of 
Italy,"  which  has  secured  the  accept- 
ance of  many  critics.  Carlo  Botta's 
**  History  of  Italy  under  Kapoleon"  may 
be  read  either  in  the  original  or  in 
English.  Manzoni,  Pellico,  Botta, 
Nicolini,  &c.,  are  perhaps  the  best  and 
easiest  modem  Italian  prose  for  begin- 
ners.'—R.  H.  A. 

157.  The  mode  of  Calculating  Ex- 
changes. —  In  monetary  transactions 
with  the  United  States,  the  mode  of 
oalcaUtidg  exchanges  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  working  the  example  given 


by  T.  W.  6.,  azpcesaed  in  the  UXkmiag 
terms:— 

What  is  the  value  in  aleiliag  of 
1,810  dollars  15  cents,  the  rate  of 
ezohange  with  New  Yorlc  being  107  i? 

The  process  is  twofold.  The  fint 
gives  the  amount  of  currency  as  affisefaed 
by  the  rate  of  exchange:  the  sMond 
oonverta  the  currency  into  steriing  by 
the  par  of  exchange. 

1st.  As  £107  10s.  (the  rate  of 
exchange)  :  £100:  :  l,8iOd.  15e.  : 
I688d.  92|c.  (the  amount  of  cur- 
rency); then, 

2nd.  As  4d.  44o.  (the  par  of  ex- 
change) :  £1  :  :  1,683d.  92|c  :  £379 
5s.  3d.  sterling. 

Another  method  is  in  nse  with  some 
mercantile  houses,  which  b  thought  to 
be  resdier,  viz. :  Convert  the  cnrreocj 
snm  into  storlbg  at  the  par  rate  hj 
division  of  decinuls;  then  take  off  the 
equivalent  deduction  from  steriing  to 
the  exchamge  rate  on  currency.  To 
one  not  expert,  the  former  plan  woald 
be  the  most  intelligible  ;  but  where 
much  hss  to  be  done,  tobies  prepared 
from  par  to  12|  per  cent,  are  used  to 
save  time.— J. 

159.  He/va  to  acquire  a  huowMge  of 
EngUsh  Grammar.— J,  V.  H.  should 
read  much  and  observe  well  The  only 
way  to  spell  w«ll  is  to  prsctiae  aaai- 
duously.  Read  frequentiy  or  commit' 
to  memory  any  interesting  passage  in 
any  book;  then  try  to  reproduce  it  from 
memory,  correctly  spelled.  Open  tho 
book,  compare  your  writing  with  the 
original,  and  wherever  there  is  a  mjaf*-^ 
in  spelling^  draw  a  line  in  pencil  under 
it.  Rewrite,  taking  spedal  care  of  tho 
underlined  words.  This  ought  to  be 
an  every  morning  duty,  however  ahoft 
the  time  poeseased  by  the  student,  and 
the  lesson  taken.  In  reading,  keep  a 
note>book,  into  which  copy  every  word 
which  strikee  yon  as  strangely  spelled. 
Extract  the  meaning  from  a  dictionary, 
and  copy  out  the  list  thus  collected, 
frequently.  Many  men  can  spell 
trippingly  on  the  tongue,  who  cannot 
spell  pen  in  hand.  To  prevent  .the 
speed  of  the  pen  from  continual  arreat>^ 
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ment,  nothing  is  so  necessary  as  a  conrse 
of  tbooKbtfal  extract-making.  Note> 
baoks  well  nsed  make  notable  men.  In 
acquiring  grammar,  thought  is  the  best 
teacher.  Read  carefolly,  comprehend 
the  gist  of  the  whole  passage,  and  the 
power  of  each  individaal  word  in  it. 
Hating  become  thoronghly  adept  at 
disoofering  the  parts  of  speech,  accord- 
ing to  their  defimtiom  and  the  power 
they  possess,  attend  to  the  infieoUom, 
Watch  the  property  which  each  change 
in  a  word  has  to  alter  its  signification 
or  relatien.  Then  stnd/  the  oonoections 
ot  words  with  eafb  other  in  sentences,  ao< 
oording  to  the  mies  of  i^fnkao.  Commit 
ta  memory  the  definitiotts  contained  in 


the  Grammar  Lessons  in  the  Brttiih 
CanirovergiaUsi  ;  read  the  explanations 
of  each  in  Morrell,  and  perform  one  of 
the  ezerciseB  given  in  **  Composition 
and  Elocution"  daily.  Repeat  the  same 
process  with  the  inflections  and  syntax, 
taking  the  mles  of  the  latter  from  the 
articles  on  *'  Rhetoric,**  in  British  Con- 
troveniaUtty  to!,  for  1853.  Tttke  ooe 
hour  in  the  morning  to  work  the  abo?e 
exercues,  and  hsif  an  hour  in  the 
evening  to  reytse  them ;  and  never  take 
help  in  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  till 
you  have  exhausted  all  your  own  in- 
genuity in  the  endeavour  to  master  it. 
You  will  seldom  fail,  and  never  for 
long. — S. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Tkt  LfUrarjf  SoeieUes  cf  Liverpool, 
-—One  hundred  years  ago,  when  "ye 
andente  towns  of  Liverpole  "  was  KtUe 
more  than  a  respectable  sised  village, 
with  20,0CX)  inhabitants,  two  churches, 
two  or  tlwee  chapels,  and  only  two 
docks;  pleasant  fields  where  now  "  mer- 
ehants  most  do  ooegregate ;"  no  steamen 
crowding  the  noble  river  Mersey;  no 
raiiways  filling  the  town  with  manu- 
ftuftnres  and  manufacturers ;  books 
were  scarce,  periodicals  few,  and  local 
newapapera  contained  only  stale  and 
scanty  infimnation;  yet  even  at  this 
stage  of  the  town's  history  a  few  gen» 
tlemen  met  together  in  the  house  of  one 
William  Everard,  an  eminent  mathe- 
BMitician  and  schoolmaster,  residiug  in 
St.  Panl^  Square,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  Rterary  snljeets,  and  of 
leading  a  portion  of  the  periodical  pub- 
Uoalaons  of  the  day.  The  small  ooileo- 
tkm  ef  books  brought  ont  on  these 
occasions  was  safely  kept  in  a  corner 
cnpboard  in  Mr.  Everard^  parlour;  but 
in  the  year  1757,  when  the  books 
became  more  munerons,  the  idea  of 
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eireolating  them  was  conceived;  soon 
after  the  pkn  was  adopted  for  each 
member  to  select  a  book,  and  take  it 
home  with  him.  This  plan  being  found 
to  succeed,  other  gentlemen  were  invited 
by  the  members  to  join  them,  and  on 
the  Ist  of  May,  1758,  the  Liverpool 
library  was,  from  this  small  beginning, 
inaugurated.  The  first  catalogue  of 
this,  the  Jirgt  circulating  libraiy  estab- 
lished in  Europe,  contained  450  volumes ; 
now  its  catalogue  contains  50,000  vo- 
lumes, snd  it  yearly  gives  away  many 
surplus  copies  to  kindred  institutions 
that  make  no  charge  for  the  loan  of 
their  books.  The  Liverpool  library  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  proprietary,  who  are 
the  only  persons  entitled  to  the  use  of 
its  books.  This  Institution  may  be 
considered  the  seed  from  which  has 
sprung  an  the  branches  of  the  literary 
tree  now  so  flourishing  in  this  town. 

Joined  to  this  library  is  a  hand- 
some building,  called  the  **  Lyceum  News 
Room"  We  have  also,  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  last-mentioned,  the  **  Atbe- 
omum  Libnuy  and  News  Room."  These 
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iustitatioDS  are  both  dist'mguiftbed  bj 
the  adhesioQ  of  a  clique;  the  "  Athe- 
lueum  "  being  the  ariBtocratio  and  eon- 
serrative  club,  and  the  **  Lyceam  '*  the 
profesftiooal,  tradesmaD^s,  and  liberal 
club.  The  ''  Exchange  News  Room  *'  is 
one  of  the  finest  mercantile  news  rooms 
in  the  kingdom. 

Apart  from  the  institutions  before- 
mentioned,  and  of  a  different  class,  we 
have  the  ^'Boyal  Institution  Library 
and  Museum,"  whose  object  is  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  science,  and  art; 
the  museum  is  eepeciallj  fine  in  its 
zoological  department;  it  has  a  gallerj 
of  art,  containing  some  choice  gems  oif 
the  ancient  masters,  a  large  and  exten- 
sive scientific  library,  and,  recently 
added,  a  museum  of  applied  science. 
It  also  combines  a  first-class  school 
conducted  on  the  university  system, 
admittedly  the  first  school  in  the  town. 

In  1825  was  establiHhed  the  "  Me- 
chanics* Institute,"  which  announced 
its  object  to  be,  **  the  promotion  of  use- 
ful science  and  learning  amongst  the 
inhabitants,  especially  the  meSshaoios 
and  working  classes.**  Commencing 
with  an  evening  school  for  mechanics, 
a  day  school  was  added  for  the  sons  of 
tradesmen,  and  a  high  school  for  pupils 
whose  parents  could  afford  their  children 
a  lib^l  education ;  subsequently  a 
girls*  school  was  established,  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  scheme  of  the 
directors.  To  these  was  added,  a 
school  of  art  for  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  modelling,  and  finally, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Brougham, 
the  **  Queen's  College,"  embracing  the 
highest  aims  and  requisites  of  collegiate 
culture;  whilst  the  evening  school  still 
remiiins  in  all  its  efiSciency,  with  500 
scholars.  Though  commenced  in  a 
small  room,  this  institute  has  now  a 
fine  and  splendid  building,  a  veij  large 
library,  and  an  excellent  news  room  and 
reference  library ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  Institute  has  never  been  out  of 
debt  It  is  not  very  popular,  many 
objecting  to  its  additions  as  a  departure 
from  its  original  object,  from  a  mecha- 
nic's school  to  a  gentleman's  college. 


The  library  and  news  room  are  kept 
from  the  reach  of  the  class  roo«t  nqiu- 
ring  them,  one  guinea  per  annum  b«iiif( 
the  subscription,  so  that  it  is  now  almoit 
forsaken  by  mechanics.  The  fset  d 
secular  education  only  being  taught  in 
this  Institute  also  gives  it  many  oppo- 
nents; the  girls'  school  connected  with 
it  has,  however,  been  a  decided  soceeM^ 
through  the  great  libermtitj  and  Uboar 
of  the  late  George  Holt,  JSsq.,  of  this 
town;  the  pupils,  however,  are  sU 
tradesmen's  or  merchants'  daogfalas. 

The  most  popular  institution  in  this 
town  is  the"Collegiaito;"  this  hss  sk 
all  times  been  devoted  to  the  edocatioB 
of  the  sons  of  the  middle  cIa8sc8,aod  «ss 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  afibrdisg 
religions  as  well  aa  secular  edncstioo; 
it  has  lectures  from  time  to  time,  a  good 
library,  and  a  choral  society  for  Bcfa(dan 
who  have  left  school.  It  nnmbers 
amongst  its  patrons  and  Bupporters,  by 
means  of  scfaolaisbipe,  the  Karl  of  Derby, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  Lord  Stanley,  M.P^  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Jaatice  Cite- 
well,  Bev.  Dr.  McNeile,  &c.,  &c. 

No  provincial  town  can  be  ricbtf 
than  this  in  the  number  and  vales  of 
its  learned  societiea.  We  have  tlM 
'*  Archssological  and  Architeaund  So- 
ciety," now  in  its  twelfth  aessioo,  with 
a  large  roll  of  members,  oomprifting 
professionalt  associate,  honorary,  sod 
corresponding  members  ;  also  stadeot 
members,  this  last  class  being  opco  M 
all  architectural  students  above  sixtica 
years  of  age,  by  payment  of  an  aoniial 
subscription  of  half-a-guinea.  Its  ob- 
jects are,  the  improvement  of  arohitoe- 
tnral  taste  and  knowledge,  improfeoMSt 
in  construction  genendly,  illnstntioB 
and  preservation  from  injury  of  tbo 
remains  of  antiquity  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, affording  facilities  ii»r  improvo- 
ment  to  the  students  of  the  art,  by 
means  of  prisee  given  to  the  stadeol- 
members  tor  exoallency  in  plsiBii4|> 
drawing,  &c  This  societj  holds  iti 
meetings  fortnightlj  during  the  aes- 
sion,  commencing  in  October,  and  eksii^ 
in  April,    tfinoe  ita  oommeoeeaMiit  i* 
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has  taken  an  active  part  in  many 
irreat  movements  connected  with  its 
objects;  it  is  now  in  a  6onrishing 
tate,  and  nnmbera  all  the  principal 
members  of  the  profession  ioPthis  town, 
and  has  amongst  its  correspondinfr 
members  the  leaiding  architects  m  the 
kingdom.  It  pnblishes  its  proceedings 
annuall/. 

The  "  Literaiy  and  Philosophical 
Sodetf,**  now  in  its  fiftieth  year,  is  the 
oldest  in  the  town;  has  a  roll  of  200 
members,  comprising  Lord  Brougham, 
Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  LL.D.,  Thomas 
Stewart  Trail,  M.D.,  Wm.  Ewart,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Professor  Airey,  Peter  M^rkRoget, 
Esq ,  M.D.,  &a,  &e.  Its  proceedings 
oonsist  of  the  reading  of  papers  on  any 
sdentifio  or  literary  subject;  for  the 
most  part,  howeyer,  science  takes  the 
precedence,  and  literary  subjects  rarely 
come  before  the  society,  save  in  some 
able  criticisms  or  reriews  of  celebrated 
ancient  and  modem  works.  This  society 
also  publishes  its  proceedings. 

The  **  Qistoric  Society"  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  town.  Major- 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Is  the  present  president; 
Joseph  Mayer,  Eyq.jWell  known  through 
his  splendid  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, is  one  of  the  yice>  presidents, 
and  a  most  active  member;  the  able 
and  talented  statician,  Hev.  A.  Hume, 
D.G.L.,  Is  the  active  secretary  of  the 
society;  it  has  three  distinct  depart- 
ments, viz.,  an  arcbteological,  literary, 
and  philosophical;  its  members  are 
namerous,  and  it  publishes  its  proceed- 
ings annually,  each  book  containing 
copious  illustrations  of  many  objects  of 
antiquity,  presented  to  or  exhibited  at 
the  meetings  of  the  society. 

Eariy  last  summer,  a  number  of  the 
admirers  of  Flora  held  a  meeting  in  this 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
**  Naturalists*  Field  Club,"  so  that  they 
mi^t,  in  company,  take  occasional 
rambles  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  ool- 
leot  specimens  of  field  plants,  &c  The 
dab  was  vigorously  supported  by  the 
ladies,  and  quickly  enrolled  upwtfds  of 
SOOfflsmben.    The  rambles  were  ar- 


ranged; the  company  started,  and  on 
reaching  their  destination  separated 
themselves  into  small  groups,  the  object 
being  in  a  given  time  to  collect  the 
greatest  nnmber  of  different  field  plants : 
the  lady  successful  in  producing  the 
greatest  variety  is  presented  with  a 
prize,  as  also  is  the  lady  who  makes 
the  most  tasteful  bouquet  with  field 
flowers;  papers  are  also  read  at  each 
ramble,  describing  the  properties,  &c., 
of  some  plant  for  which  the  neighbour- 
hood is  noted,  or  some  tree,  soil,  or 
vegetable  matter  of  interest  to  botanists. 
Winter  meetings  have  been  held,  at 
which  preserv<^  specimens  of  plants 
have  been  exhibited,  and  papers  read. 
The  first  session  was  brought  to 
a  closa  by  a  brilliant  fotr^e  in  St. 
George*s  Hall,  attended  by  no  less  than 
1,500  persons;  specimens  of  all  kinds 
of  plants,  insects,  &c.,  &c.,  were  dis- 
played, and  many  highly  interesting 
papers  read. 

The  « Chemists*  Society"  is  a  small 
but  flourishing  one,  solely  devoted  Ui 
the  stndy  of  chemistiy,  the  readmg  of 
papers,  and  making  of  experiments  con- 
cerning this  interesting  and  valuable 
science.  The  "Poiytechoic  Society" 
is  another  small  society,  founded  in 
1 838.  tod  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
objects  denoted  by  its  title. 

Of  literary  societies  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  we  have  but  two— the 
•*  Philomathic,"  now  in  its  forty-eighth 
year,  and  the  "Chatham."  Both  of 
these  are  first-class  societies,  number- 
ing amongst  the  members  some  of 
the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  town, 
each  possessing  a  roll  of  upwards 
of  200  members.  These  societies 
are  very  exclusive  and  aristocratic, 
and  admission  is  gained  only  through 
the  ballot.  During  the  session  they 
occupy  thdr  time  by  the  discussion 
of  questions  on  all  subjects — social, 
religions,  and  political.  The  reading 
of  papers  is  rare,  save  the  president's 
opening  and  the  vice-president's  closing 
address.  Both  societies  publish  their 
proceedings  for  circnlation  amongst  the 
memben* 
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Coogr^fi^ional  UteiBry  societies,  or  | 
what  are  frequently  termed  jonng 
men's  mntoal  improvement  societies, 
are  nomerona.  The  obj«ct8  of  these 
societies  are  too  well  known  to  need 
reiteration,  and  their  plan  of  operations, 
embracing  discnssions,  the  reading  of 
assays,  criticisms  on  style,  pronnncia- 
tion,  grammar,  &c.,  is,  we  belicTe,  the 
same  in  all  places;  bnt  it  is  common  in 
thb  town  to  devote  special  evenings  to 
readings  from  standard  authors  and 
vecitationa  by  members.  Some  of  oar 
societies,  too,  soatain  with  spirit  manu- 
script magazines.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  those' societies  which  held 
a  prominent  position  during  the  last 
session:  —  **St,  James's  Literary  and 
Debating  Society,"  which  meets  every 
alternate  Monday  evening  in  the  school- 
room^  St  James's  Boad ;  **  Myrtle  Street 
Mutual  Improvement  Society"  (Bap- 
tist) meets  every  alternate  Thursday 
evening  in  the  schoolroom  under  the 
chapel;  **  Hope  Street  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society"  (Unitarian)  meets  in 
the  schoolroom,  Hope  Street;  "Cres- 
cent Literary  Society  **  (Independent) 
ipeets  every  Monday  evening  in  the 
Crescent  Schools,  William  Henry 
Street;  "  Claremont  Literary  Society  ** 
meets  every  Wednesday  evening  in  the 
St.  Mary^s  Schoolrooin,  Kirkdale ; 
"Brunswick  Young  Men's  Christian 
and  Literary  Society"  (Wesleyao), 
meets  every  alternate  Monday  evening 
in  the  room  underneath  the  chapel ; 
"  St.  Andrew's  Literary  Society  "  meets 
every  Saturday  evening  in  the  "  Toung 
Men's  Christian  Association"  Rooms  ; 
"  Canning  Street  Toung  Men's  Society  ;" 
"St.  Bartholomew  Literary  Society," 
Naylor  Street :  "  Trinity  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  (Wesieyan),  Grove 
Street  Chapel;  "Brougham  Literary 
Society,"  Aigburth  Street  Schoolroom ; 
"  Young  Men's  Society,"  Great  Oxfonl 
Street  Chapel.  These  are  the  real 
young  men's  literary  societies  in  thia 
town.  They  are  conducted  with  spirit, 
and  coDtMu  some  very  clever  speakers 
and  excellent  writers.  Like  most  other 
towns,  we  have  a  few  fitentry  s^ars 


among  our  young  men,  whoas  nsims 
are  found  on  the  roll  of  many  aocietic*, 
and  who  are  welcome  at  eveiy  meet- 
ing. Still,  for  a  town  ao  large  as  tbit, 
the  number  of  youag  men  taking  an 
interest  in  literary  pnraoita  ia  exticDBlv 
small,  we  having  but  400  members  io 
the  whole  of  the  befors-mentioBed  so- 
cieties. 

Our  debating  sodatiaa  received  s 
great  impetua  at  the  comnBanoeoieDt  of 
thia  year  by  the  formatiooof  the  "liver- 
pool  Parliamentary  Debating  Society,'' 
quite  a  novelty  in  the  proviooca,  aad 
conducted  on  tha  plan  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  instance  :  a  speaker 
prssides  over  the  hoaae,  and  upeo  his 
right  sit  the  ministerial  party,  and  on 
his  left  the  oppoaitioou  A  govensMBt 
ia  formed  by  the  Houae  electiog  a 
premier,  who  amongst  bis  liiends  fiiriiM 
a  ministry,  which  ministry  ia  boaad 
upcm  every  night  of  oieetiog  (Thnradaj) 
to  have  soon  resolutioii  or  biU  seady  t» 
present  to  the  hons&  Any  member, 
howevec,  can  praeent  himaaliLto  notioe 
by  asking  a  question,  <^  which  be  has 
given  due  notice,  of  any  of  the  "  miflis' 
try."  Each  meoiber  OB  entOTiBg  chooeei 
a  cooatituency,  and  he  ia  th«MefiKik 

known  only  as  the  hon.  member  for i 

a  libenl  government  waa  fint  aelected, 
but,  on  a  naolutioB  oooncetad  with 
cotton-growings  in  India,  they  were  de- 
feated, and  a  oanservaUve  govenmest 
formed.  During  their  admiaistiataoo 
they  advised  aiul  eacxiad  reaotoiinas— 
in  favour  of  grants  to  ragged  aobooii) 
alteration  of  tha  criminal  law  oooeea- 
ing  the  ostha  of  wWea  and  hnsbsada, 
Government  support  to  the  vuluaiMr 
movement,  and  a  "budgei*  taking 
2d.  in  the  pound  off  the  Inoome  Xaxi 
forming  a  number  of  new  taxe%  aad 
retaining  tha  paper  duty.  Tbif  ^ 
succeasfoily  opposed  tha.  passing  of 
"  fidght'a"  Befeca  Bill.  intnHlQflsd  by 
the  "  hon.  member  for  Biiatd."  Newc 
had  society  such  a  auooaaa  aa  thiss  ie 
one  short  sesaiou  it  anmbeBaofvaids  of 
400  membeia  ;  a  gaUeiy  for  stpugM 
has  been  erected,  admiaeiQa  to  whidi  ii 
cbai^ged  for,  and  upoo  nani^ 
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bimdradff  hav«  been  muible  to  obtain 
admiasioD,  ao  great  ia  the  interett  thia 
aocietj  each  ea.  The  Premier  prorogued 
the  '^Parliameaf*  late  in  May  till 
October^  when  ita  aeoond  aeeaion  will 
•cmmcnee. 

*'TheY(MiBg  Men'a  Cbriatian  Aaao- 
datJoB,**  poaseisiag  some  500  memberi, 
•oght  to  be  the  prime  aapporter  of 
eor  yonqg  men'a  aodetieai  and  ita  in. 
flnenoe  ahoidd  permeate  for  good 
wherever  the  intcreata  of  yonth  are 
oonc«med.  On  the  contrary,  it  proceeds 
with  apathy,  and  in  spite  of,  rather 
than  by,  the  ezertiooa  of  ita  manage- 
ment ia  tolerably  snocessfnl — that  is,  if 
the  rvceipt  of  income  (through  cheese- 
paring eoonoa^)  equalling  Uie  eapen- 
ditnie  necessary  for  the  year,  ia  consi- 
dered a  aooceasfdl  leanlt.  A  very  ex- 
eellent  newa-room  ia  attached  to  the 
association,  but  heiB  sectarian,  prndish, 
and  other  infloencea  deny  aecees  to  many 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  deserved 
9ierit.  During  the  last  winter  vuioua 
classes  were  arranged,  bat  little  or 
nothing  fiurtber  followed  than  the  ar* 
fangement.  A  mutual  improvement 
anciety  ia  held  during  the  winter  months 
in  connection  with  the  aasociation;  but, 
from  some  causa  or  other,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  societiea  in  the  town;  its 
debatee  are  dull  and  proay,  and  papers, 
when  thay  appear,  which  ia  seldom, 
l)ave  to  he  read  to  empty  benohea.  It 
ooataina  •  libraiy  of  about  8.000 
V4>lumea,  and  an  excellent  reforenoe 
library  for  the  theolc^[ian  atadent  and 
Sunday  school  scholar.  A  chess  elub 
haa  been  formed,  after  strong  opposition 
from  the  board  of  managamant,  Win^ 
ter  couraea  of  leetuies  are  carried  out, 
at  which,  noma  of  the  most  talented 
Icetoaera  in  the  countsy  are  invited. 
Mjiny,  however,  assert  thiat  a  apirit  of 
aectarianiam  preventa  the  membera  from 
having  opportnnitiea  of  hearing  many 
good  lecquresa.  A  veij  popuUr  and 
youthful  divine,  who  recently  wrote  for 
one  of  the  new  monthliea,  aa  wall  aa  a 
papular  lay  ezponant  of  Konoonformity, 
tn!a-«moogst  the  liai  of  those  whom  the 
board  of  naBagamant  daplina  to  invite 


to  lecture.  For  a  Tong  time  the  associa- 
tion was  deeply  in  debt,  and  this  may 
have  oan»ed  a  tieeling  of  despondency  in 
the  committee  of  management,  but  this 
weight  haa  been  recently  removed  by 
the  great  .exertions  of  the  members,  and 
the  association  now  stands  free  fcom 
debt.  This  position,  united  with  a 
liberal-minded  management,  zealous 
labour,  an  active  apirit  infused  into  the 
various  departments  by  the  calling  in 
of  new  blood,  showing  to  (he  youth  of 
the  town  the  deep  interest  the  promoters 
have  in  their  welfare,  could  not  fvil  to 
make  the  association  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, and  to  crown  its  efforts  with  a 
true  and  lasting  success. 

Our  account  of  the  literary  insti- 
totiooa  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  word  about  the  "  Free  Public  Library." 
A  few  yeara  ago,  Mr.  William  Brown 
wrote  to  the  Mnyor,  offering  a  liberal 
donation  towards  commencing  a  free 
publie  library*  A  call  wu  made  ea 
the  frienda  of  ednoation  to  aupply  beoka 
and  raeana^  whieh  waa  cordially  re- 
sponded to.  At  this  time,  the  late  Earl 
<^  Derby  presented  to  this  tewn  hia- 
extensive  and  valoable  collectien  of 
birdsv  beaats,  &c^  &c.,  now  known  aa 
the  "Derby  Museum.'*  A  large  building 
was  takra  by  the  corporation  (br  tha 
Derby  collectioo,  and  a  portion  of  (he 
same  waa  reserved  aa  a  free  libraay,  in 
the  large  room  of  which  any  person: 
could  read  the  volume  obteined  frnm 
the  librarian.  So  auooessfnl  was  this: 
oommenoemeot,  that  a  lacge  building 
became  neoeasaxy,  and  Mr.  Brown,  after 
offering  £6,000  towarda  aueh  buikliag, 
and  the  aame  not  being  acted  upoo,  at 
last  undertook  to  pay  for  the  wbela  of 
the  building  hinualf,  and  on  October 
16th,  IS60,  Mr.  Brown  prssented  Itf 
the  town  the  splendid  bnilding  in  WU« 
liam  Brown  Sti«et,  called  the  **  Free 
Public  Library,"  which  ia  coDstmoted 
so  as  to  provide  room  for  the  Derby 
Museum.  Since  the  opening,  the  Ubrary 
haa  been  crowded  day  and  night  with* 
eager  atudenta  and  readers.  From  thia 
library  origioared  the  ide*  of  a  free 
public  lending  libraij^  and  we  have  noia 
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two  brtncheSi  tme  in  the  south,  and  the 
other  in  the  north  end  of  the  town,  ex- 
closively  devoted  to  the  lending  oat 
of  •hooks  to  artisans,  and  others,  who 
obtain  tickets  for  that  purpose.  This 
library  contains  abont  60,000  volnmes, 
and  the  lending  libraries  circulate  about 
13,000  weekly.  Many  are  those  who 
will  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  his  liberality 
and  public  sinrit,  and  benefit  much  by 
it;  also' none  the  less  will  be  the  awai^ 
of  praise  to  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  M.P., 
who  carried  through  Parliament  the 


act  enabling  corporations  to  foond  fine 
libraries  by  means  of  a  small  spadal 
rate. 

From  the  information  we  have  thus 
presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ltrerpool 
is  in  nowise  deficient  in  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  and  ponmiog  im- 
provement. There  are  openings  suited 
to  all,  and  it  will  be  the  fault,  not  the 
misfortune,  of  those  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  thus 
placed  within  their  reach. — A. 


LITERABT  NOTES. 


The  ''Mary  Asfaburton  **  of  Hyperion, 
nde  Miss  Appleton  (Mrs.  Longfellow), 
while  engaged  in  amusing  her  two 
youngest  children,  of  whom  there  are 
five,  was  burnt  to  death,  10th  July,  at 
Cambridge,  Boston.  In  the  close  of 
Hyperion,  Longfellow  says,  **  She  faded 
away  from  his  arms,  and  her  face  became 
tmnsfiguied,  end  her  voice  like  the  voice 
of  an  angel  in  heaven.  ....  He  had 
drunk  the  kst  drop  of  the  bitter  cup, 
and  now  laid  the  golden  goblet  down, 
knowing  that  be  should  behold  it  no 
more.  No  mere  I  oh,  how  m^estically 
mourafnl  are  these  words." 

The  authors  of  "Tannbiinser  are 
(Owen  Meredith)  Mr.  Edward  Robert 
Bnlwer  Lytton  (bom  8th  November, 
1883),  and  the  Hon.  Julian  Henry 
ChariesFane  (bom  10th  October,  1887), 
the  son  of  John  Fane,  D.O.L.,  Eari 
of  Westmoreland.  This  young  gentle- 
man took  the  Camhridge  Chancellor's 
Medal  for  the  best  English  poem,  1850. 
The  Timei  reviewed  the  poem  fisvour- 
ably,  the  CriUo  and  the  OrietUai 
Bmdget  detect  (so  the  phrase  gdto) 
many  plagiarisms,  copyisms,  &&,  and 
the  clubs  whisper  "iVe  vtfe  /Vvm" 
(Neville  Temple). 

Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  "  The 
Life  of  George  Stephenson,"  ''Self- 
Help,"  &c,  has  two  voluroes  of  an  ex- 
tensive work,  entitled  "The  Lives  of 
the  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,"  nearly 
r«sdy  for  publimtioiia 


Mr.  Charles  Bray,  of  Coventry,  who 
has  recently  contributed  to  our  pages,  is 
abont  to  re-issue  hb  able  work,  *'  The 
Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or,  tfao  Law  of 
Consequences  applied  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Soehil  Science,"  originally  pnbltahed 
in  1841. 

The  monthly  Edueatumai  Timet  has 
been  adopted  as  the  wgaa  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

Germany  is  becoming  inteivsted  in 
America,  and  Washington's  "Leben" 
(Life),  by  J.  Venedy,  has  been  istiud 
there. 

Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  to  iasna  a  eri* 
tique  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews.** 

Dioey's  "Rome  in  1880"  is  to  have 
a  rival  in  the  "  Letters  from  Room  to 
Friends  at  Home,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Bnrgon,  M.A.,  of  Grid  College,  author 
of  the  "  Life  of  Patrick  F.  Tytlw,"  tiM 
SooUish  historian  (1869). 

A  new  novel  from  the  prodoetive 
pen  of  the  authoress  of  "  John  Halifiu, 
Gentleman"  — Bfias  Dinah  Muloek, 
daughter  of  the  clever  but  eooeotrie 
Thoa.  Muloek,  Eaq.,  of  Magdaleo  Hall, 
bora  at  Stoke-upoo-Trent,  StaUbnlsfaire, 
in  1826— -is  in  the  printer's  hands. 

Mrs.  Delaney's  Memoin  aretobeoooti- 
nned  in  three  other  vols.  Lady  Llanover 
(ii^  CanOine  Guest,  editress  of  "The 
Ifalmogion  ")  hss  them  neariy  ready. 

**  The  Three  Bsnriere,"  a  eritiqas  ef 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Speciee,"  is  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Gilbcn  Rorisoo. 
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ThoiDM  Callej  Grattan  (born  in 
Dablin,  1796).  who  began  his  literarj 
career  in  1819  by  a  ''phllibert"— a 
poetical  romance,  and  in  18S3  bj  **  High- 
wajs  and  Byways  "  tales  of  traTel  and 
adventure ;  and  bis  political  career  in 
1839  as  British  coQsul  at  Boston,  where 
he  remained  till  1858 — ^is  about  to 
pablish  *'  BeooUections :  Literary  and 
PoliticaL" 

A  series  of  school  and  college  text- 
books are  in  preparation  for  Cambridge 
by  members  of  the  University.  The 
snhjects  in  hand  are  *' Statics  and 
Dynamics,**  "Hydrostatics  and  Conic 
Sections/'  "  Astronomy,  Trigonometry, 
and  Chemistry."  Their  authors  are  to 
be,  rBSpectiTely,— the  Bev.  H.  Good- 
win, DD.,  Dean  of  Ely,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Besant,  R.  Main,  T.  P.  Hudson,  £.  D. 
Lireing. 

Victor  Httgo*s  "Les  Miserables** 
extends  to  eight  ▼olnmes,  like  Biohard- 
8on*s  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison." 

"  Antoniella,"  a  companion  tale  to 
"  Graaiella,"  is  to  appear  in  thtf  new 
▼oL  (vii.)  of  Lamartine's  '^(Euvres 
Completes." 

"*  The  Works  of  Leihmts*'  have  been 
published  for  the  first  time  from  the 
original  MSS.,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  A.  Foncher  de  Careil. 

The  Abbd  de  Baudry  has  published 
a  complete  edition  of  the  worlES  of  the 
pious  and  sealons  Francis  of  Sales, 
pnnoe  and  bishop  of  Geneva,  born  1567, 
died  16Sa,  canonised  1665. 

An  interesting  work  by  Dr.  W.  Lang, 
on  **  Michael  Augelo  Bnonarrotti  as  a 
Poet,**  has  reachsd  us  from  Stuttgart. 

The  Edmlmrgh  MedundJawfuU  has 
now  become  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Boyd. 

The  Court  of  Arches  has  now  two 
eases  of  a  literary  theolcgioal  interest 
before  it— that  of  the  Bev.  D.  L  Heath, 
vicar  of  Brading,  for  having,  in  nine- 
teen published  sermons,  impugned  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  oif  Englaiia;  and 
the  Bev.  Dr.  B.  Williams,  of  Broad 
Chalks,  Buttsen's  oritis  in  the  **  Eesays 
and  Bieviews,"  for  contemning  the 
3criptorss. 


A  new  edition  of  "  The  Dialogues  of 
Plato,"  transUted  by  MM.  Cbauvet 
and  A.  Saissot,  is  in  process  of  publica- 
tion at  Paris. 

The  Muteum  is  edited  by  one  of  the 
moet  eminent  teachers,  Mr.  Dalgleisb, 
of  Grange  School,  near  Edinhargh. 

Of  Dr.  Wheweirs  "  Platonic  Dialogues 
for  English  Beaden,"  the  third  volume, 
containing  the  **Bepablic"  and  the 
**  Timsns,"  is  ready. 

A  volume  of  answers  to  ''Essays 
and  Beviews,"  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest, is  announced  by  Messrs.  J.  U. 
and  J.  Parker.  The  authors'  names 
eiven  are  Bevs.  Dr.  Goulburn  (of 
Eton),  Dr.  Henrtley,  Dr.  Irons  (whoae 
work  on  *' Final  Causes"  is  well  rea- 
soned), Dr.  H.  J.  Rose  (one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Eneychpeedia  MeiropoH" 
tana).  Dr.  Wordsworth  (brother  of  the 
poet,  and  himself  a  writer  of  '*  English 
undefiled**). 

The  Bev.  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.,  has 
published  the  three  sermons  composed 
for  delivery  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
organ  in  St  Chrysostom*s  church, 
Everton,  but  which  he  was  prevented 
from  preaching  by  the  interdict  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester. 

A  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
of  Liddell  and  Scott's  '*  Greek-Eugiish 
Lexicon,**  Is  nearly  ready. 

'*  Jerusalem**  is  the  title  of  a  topo- 
graphical work  by  Thomas  Lewin,  Esq., 
author  of  the  "Life  of  St.  Paul,"  a 
**  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament," 
the  **  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius 
CaBsar'*,&e.,  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 

Spedding*s  ''Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon"  will  be  ready  next 
month. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Drumann,  author  of 
a  "  History  of  Bome,  in  its  Transition 
from  a  Bepublio  to  an  Empire*'  (1834 — 
44),  died  at  Konigsberg — ^tbe  city  of 
Kant— in  August.  In  that  work  he 
deals  very  hanhly  with  the  character 
of  Cioero. 

M.  Bottero,  editor  of  the  Gaaetie  dd 
Popoh,  was  choeen  by  the  first  Eleo- 
toial  College  of  Turin  their  represen- 
tative iu  snocsssion  to  Count  Cavour. 
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Anthooy  Trollope,  aathor  of  **  Orley 
Farm,**  *'  Frmmley  Fanonage/'  &c,  baa 
net  oat  for  America,  and  it  is  laid 
iutenda  to  give  na  his  ''Thoaghta  on 
the  Civil  War." 

Padre  Ventara,  ''the  Italian  Boa- 
snet,"  author  of  a  **  Defence  of  Soho- 
laaticiam,"  **De  Methodo  Philoso- 
pbaodi/'  &c.f  died  at  Versailka,  aged 
69,  00  3rd  ult, 

A  monument  to  the  memorj  of  John 
Leyden,  the  poet  and  linguist  (1776 — 
1811),  iM  in  procesa  of  erection  in  hia 
DatiTo  viHagei  Denholme,  in  Bozborgh- 
fihire,    Thua,  thoogh 

^  A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 
*  Holds  Leyden*B  cold  ivmains, ' 

his  geniua  and  his  lot  -will  be  had  la 
xemembranoe  ever. 

The  grandson  of  a  Proteataat  clergy* 
man,  named  Moolton,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Bousseao,  has  in  his  possession, 
Among  other  heirlooms,  some  nnpnb- 
hsbed  works  of  that  idol  of  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  inolnde 
two  novels,  a  collection  of  ''Aphorisms,'* 
**  Letters  on  Virtne  and  Happiness," 
a  treatise  "  On  the  Sphere,"  some  frag- 
ments, and  a  considerable  amount  of 
eorrsspondenoe  between  Rousseau  and 
HM.  Moulton  and  Coindet  They  are 
speedily  to  be  given  to  the  press. 

Dean  Tien^  has  put  into  private 
cirenlation  a  dlaiy  kept  by  his  mother 
during  the  closing  decades  of  the  last 
century  and  the  opening  ones  of  this. 

Messia.  Macmilian  are  about  to  issue 
II  "  Biography  of  William  Blake,"  an 
artist  and  poet  of  great  genius, and 
originality,  remarkable  tot  the  singular 
inteuitity  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
visions  (1759—1887).  It  is  written 
by  Mr.  A.  Gilchrist,  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  lintQQ. 

A  good  idea,  "Tbf  Interviews  of 
Great  Men,"  is  to  be  made  the  snbjeot 
of  a  volumes  Messn.  Dartoa  and  Ca 
will  publish  it 

A  monuBMOt  of  James  Montgomery, 
the  christian  poet,  has  been  placed  in 
the  cemetery  of  Sheffield,  whore  he  is 
iotened* 


A.  De  Quiitrefag«a  has  iasued  a  work 
on  "  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Baeo." 

Thirty-six  diatinct  works  bear  tfao 
name  of  Archbisb^  Whatoly  en  th«ir 
title-pages  and  these  are  acaneJy  lees 
luminous  than  voluminous. 

A  **  Biography  of  Prince  Adam  Cssr- 
toryski "  is  spoken  of  as  likely  soon  to 
be  supplied.  Its  interost  will  be 
manifold. 

The  "  renowned  nmlbeny-ovm- 
mahogany  chair  which  brings  togerhor 
Sbakespero,  Garrick,  and  Hogarth,"  is 
now  possessed  by  Miss  Bnrdett  Goattsi 
It  was  bought  at  SOO  guinoaSk 

The  finishing  touches  are  aaid  to 
have  been  pot  to  Victor  Hugo's  new 
novel  "  Lea  Misei«bles,"—the  dhamt^ 
merU  of  which  is  to  include  a  ootioe  ef 
the  Field  of  Waterloo,  near  which  tho 
author  has  recently  been  summering. 

Opioomer*a  translation  of  Shake- 
spere  into  Dutch  b  to  be  isoued  in  36 
vols. 

The  works  of  the  Flenssh  poets, 
Jaonb  CaU  ( I577--1660),  J.  Via  V<m- 
del,  WUKam  BiUerdyk,  (1756—1831), 
(1587—1679)  have  been  repnbliabed. 

Motley's  History  of  the  Dntoh  Be- 
pnblic  haa  been  tranaiatod  by  Dc  fi. 
Van  den  Brink. 

Byron's  "Coiiair,*  tranaiatod  iata 
Fieneh  by  M.  Oh.  Woc^nisr,  has  been 
published.  It  gahied  the  prise  ef  the 
Lille  Academy  of  SeiencesL 

Mooqnard's  "Jessie*  has  becD  n* 
printed  from  the  JSems  de$  Dma 
Mandei,  The  Emperor's  socrelary 
ought  to  be  a  good  novelist,  lor  ho  sees 
and  knows  many  things  **  stranger 
than  iictkML* 

Sir  Sta£Eord  Northoote  is  about  fee 
favour  the  public  with  the  rendts  of 
his  study  of  '*The  Finaniaal  Fdky  of 
England  for  Twenty  Years,"  vxs^  1849 
— 61.  A  good  port  of  thai  tune  has 
been  treated  of  in  the  18th  tatter  in 
Thomas  Donbleday's  "*  FJasaonl  Hie* 
tory  of  England." 

**Low  Ghoroh  and  Bioad  dardi 
Parties;"  a  histoiy  of  tke  nedern 
Church  of  England,  by  Arohdt 
Denison,  is  mprepainUiom, 
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CowLET  calls  words  the  "  ill-drawn  pictures  "  of  things ;  and  by 
the  Port  Boyal  logicians,  they  have  been  denominated  the  sigTis  of 
thought.  Hobbes  describes  speech  as  the  means  "whereby  men 
register  their  thoughts,  recall  them  when  they  are  past,  and  also 
declare  them  to  one  another  for  mutual  utility  and  conversation." 
*' The  general  use  of  speech,"  he  says,  "is  to  transfer  our  mental 
discourse  into  verbal ;  or  the  train  of  our  thoughts  into  a  train  of 
words ;  and  that,  for  two  commodities,  whereof  one  is  the  regis- 
tering of  the  consequences  of  our  thoughts ;  which  being  apt  to  slip 
out  of  our  memory,  and  put  us  to  a  new  labour,  may  again  be 
recalled  by  such  words  as  they  were  marked  by.  So  that  5ie  first 
UBe  of  names  is  to  serve  for  marks,  or  notes  of  remembrance.  An- 
other is,  when  many  use  the  same  words,  to  signify,  by  their  con- 
nection and  order,  one  to  another,  what  they  conceive  or  think  of 
each  matter ;  and  also  what  they  desire,  fear,  or  have  any  other 
passion  "for;  and  for  this  use  they  are  called  sims."  "The  special 
uses  of  speech  "  Hobbes  farther  enlarges  on,  una  signalizes  as  oeing 
these,  viz.,  "  first,  to  register  what  by  cogitation  we  find  to  be  the 
cause  of  anythio^,  present  or  past,  and  what  we  find  things  present 
or  past  may  produce  or  effect ;  which,  in  sum,  is  acquiring  of  arts : 
secondly,  to  show  to  others  that  knowledge  which  we  have  attained ; 
which  is,  to  counsel  and  teach  one  another :  thirdly,  to  make  known 
to  others  our  wills  and  purposes,  that  we  may  have  the  mutual  help 
of  one  another ;  fourthly,  to  please  and  delight  ourselves  and  others, 
by  playing  with  our  words,  ror  pleasure  or  ornament,  innocently."* 

Speech  in  this  sense  is  discourse — the  progress  of  the  mind  from 
thought  to  thought,  governed  by  some  purpose,  and  directed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  end.  It  may  be  either  mental  or  verbtd. 
When  merely  mental  and  unexpressed,  it  is  called  contemplation, 
or  some  sucn  name  as  indicates  the  silent  exercise  of  tnought. 
When  verbal  it  receives  a  variety  of  names,  according  to  the  scope 
and  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  e,  g.,  oration,  sermon,  lecture, 
conversation,  debate,  song,  poem,  &c.  Verbal  speech  aims  at  the 
transference  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind  in  some  given  series  and 
succession,  and  with  some  definite  intention — not  proceeding  desul- 
torily from  anything  to  anything,  but  beginning  with  some  deter- 
mined idea,  and  passing  onward,  in  due  course  and  process,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  distinct  design.  All  useful  speech  depends 
upon  tne  understanding  of  words,  and  the  proper  use  of  them  as 
commonly  understood — the  reproduction  in  the  mind  of  another  of 

*  "*  Leviathan,'*  part  1,  chap.  iv.  p.  18;  *<  Works,"  Moleaworth's  edit^,  vol.  iii. 
1861.  B 
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ilie  conceptions  wbich  exist  in  onr  own,  and  which  we  wish  to 
oommanicate  to  him.  This  can  only  be  effected  when  the  signs 
used  by  the  speaker  (or  writer),  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  (or 
reader),  a  precisely  similar  idea  to  that  which  exists  in  the  thinker's 
mind.  This  constant  correspondenoe  of  words  with  the  things  sig- 
nified and  understood  by  them,  is  the  only  sure  condition  of  the 
transference  or  the  perception  of  any  truth.  The  sign  must  mean 
tibte  same  to  each  mind,  or  the  signification  it  possesses  in  one  mind 
and  conveys  to  another  will  differ.  Hence  words  are  the  seeds* 
and  not  the  harvest  of  knowledge,  and  discourse  is  the  sowing  of 
thought,  that  its  results  may  afterwards  be  reaped.  Though,  there- 
fore, there  are  many  accidental  and  associate  qualities  in  speeckt 
which  may  add  to  or  increase  its  intelligibility,  such  as  time,  place, 
circumstance,  gesture,  object,  manner,  £c.,  yet  the  chief  and  main 
necessity  of  discourse  is  tiiat  each  word  employed  in  it  shall  hare  a 
received  or  explained  signification  attached  to  it,  such  that  hearer 
and  speaker  at  once  attach  the  same  ideas  to  the  expressions  used, 
and  so  find  the  words  employed  as  mirrors  to  thought,  reflecting  it 
£rom  the  one  to  the  other  with  accuracy  and  truth.  To  have  one's 
meaning  clearly  known  it  must  be  clearly  expressed ;  and  be  exhi- 
bited to  others  in  such  words  as  shall  raise  in  them  the  reflex  and 
image  of  the  thought  which  is  sought  to  be  transferred  by  the  use 
of  words.  The  terms  employed  must,  therefore,  be  mutually  under- 
stood, and  the  language  usea  must  be  such  as  precisely  imparts  the 
ideas  to  be  transferred.  "  It  is,"  let  it  be  granted,  "  good  in  dis- 
course and  speech  of  conversation,  to  vary  and  intermin^e  speedi  of 
the  present  occasion  with  ar^piments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of 
questions  with  telling  of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest.'**  But  it 
18  not  the  less  certain  that  all  true  knowledge — ^if  transferred  from 
mind  to  mind — begins  in  the  understanding  of  words,  and  proceeds 
by  reasoning— overt  or  covert — ^till  it  end  in  science.  To  argue  in 
the  words  of  Hobbes  again,  "  Seeing,  then,  that  truth  consisteih  in 
the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh 
[to  express  or  receive]  precise  truth  had  need  to  remember  what 
every  name  he  uses  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  accordingly,  or  else 
ho  will  find  himself  entangled  in  words,  as  a  bird  in  lime-twigs,  the 
more  he  struggles  the  more  belimed$"t  and  hence  it  is  that  in 
all  **  discourse  of  reason  looking  before  a^nd  after,"  men  should  begin 
by  "  settling  the  significations  of  their  words ;  which  settling  of 
significations  they  call  definitions."  "In  the  right  definition  of 
names  lies  the  first  use  of  speech — which  is  the  ac<|ui8itioa  [or  ooa- 
Teyance]  of  science ;  and  m  wrong  or  no  definitions  lies  the  first 
abuse ;  from  which  proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenet8.'*t 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  law  so  unanimously  laid  down  br  logicians, 
and  so  habitually  neglected  by  speakers  and  writers,  as  that  regard- 
ing the  need  of  definition  in  every  exercise  of  discursive  explicative 
thought.    It  might  be  supposed  that  the  desire  to  be  unoerstood, 

«  Bacon's  "*  Essays,"  zzxii.        f  Hobbes'  <'  LeviatbaD,"  p.  18.     t  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
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and  to  Trnderatand,  would  infallibly  secure  the  use  of  plain  and  well- 
known  words,  or  else  clearly-demied  ones — ^words  from  which  all 
likelihood  of  obscuritr  was  taKen  away  by  distinct  and  precise  explana- 
tions— but  the  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  fact.  In  speech  and  writing, 
in  conversation  and  debate,  in  teaching  and  in  business-bargainings, 
it  is  still  needful  to  repeat  the  exhortation,  **  Define  your  terms.'* 

**  That  language  is  an  instrument  of  human  reason,  and  not  merely 
a  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought,  is  a  truth  generally  acU 
mitted.  .  .  .  The  elements  of  which  all  language  consists  are 
signs  or  symbols.  Words  are  signs ;  sometimes  they  are  said  to 
represent  things ;  sometimes  the  operations  by  which  tne  mind  com« 
bines  together  the  simple  notions  of  things  into  complex  concep- 
tions ;  sometimes  they  express  the  relations  of  action,  passion,  or 
mere  quality,  which  we  perceive  to  exist  among  the  objects  of  our 
experience ;  sometimes  tne  emotions  of  the  perceiving  mind.  .  .  . 
A  sign  is  [a  natural  or]  an  arbitrarjr  mark:,  having  a  fixed  inter- 
pretation, and  sucseptible  of  combination  with  other  signs,  in 
subjection  to  fixed  laws  dependent  on  their  mutual  interpretation. 
•  .  .  In  the  processes  of.reasoning,  signs  stand  in  the  j>lace  and 
fulfil  the  office  of  the  conceptions  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  but 
aa  those  conceptions  and  operations  represent  things,  and  the  con- 
nections and  relations  of  things,  so  si^s  represent  things,  with 
their  connections  and  relations ;  and  as  signs  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  conceptions  and  operations  of  the  mind,  they  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  those  conceptions  and  operations."*  Obviously,  therefore, 
if  we  desire  to  employ  language  rightly,  as  the  representative  or 
exponent  of  thought,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  its  interpretative 

Siwer,  and  acc[uire  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  its  siffns  in  and  to 
ought.     This  is  accomplishable  and  attainable  on^  by  a  strict 
observance  of  l^e  logical  laws  which  govern  definition. 

A  definition  is  a  word,  or  series  of  words,  expressive  of  any  con- 
ception wbich  is  or  may  be  used  to  determine  the  nature,  and  mark 
out  the  limits,  of  any  other  conception — ^the  entire  and  exact  sphere 
of  which  (or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  needful  for  the  purpose  in 
hand)  it  covers  and  ascertains.  Its  object  is  to  secure  or  impart 
clearness  and  completeness  to  an  idea^so  as  to  make  it  useable  by 
and  useful  to  the  mtellect.  To  perceive  and  discriminate  the  dis- 
tinct and  yet  combined  attributes  of  an  object  of  thought,  and  to 
distribute  and  arrange  these  in  the  order  of  their  essential  and 
relative  importance,  contributes  greatly  to  accuracy  in  thinking, 
and  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  in  inferential  reasoning.  We 
can  only  justify  our  conclusions  to  our  own  minds,  or  the  minds 
of  others,  by  the  severance  of  the  objects  of  our  thought  from  all 
those  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  interlaced,  or  which  they 
may  interpenetrate,  and  by  seemg  that  we,  while  reasoning,  faith-* 
f\ally  and  truly  keep  one  constant  and  invariable  form  of  thought 
before  our  mind  as  the  obj  ect  of  our  reasonings.    Perfect  distinctness, 

*  Boole's  "  Laws  of  ThoQght,"  chap.  ii.  pp.  S4— 26. 
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and  perfect  appropriatenesB  of  thoug^lit,  can  in  no  other  way  be  wiiii 
certainty  obtainea.  Definition  is  thus  useful,  not  only  in  simpli- 
fying and  explicating  thought  in  ourselves,  but  in  securing  pudn 
and  well-scrutinized  expressions—- the  true  co-ordinates  of  our 
thoughts — ^when  we  are  unfolding  our  reasoning  to  others. 

The  object  of  the  logical  law  of  definition,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pression of  thought,  is  in  reality  twofold ;  first,  it  conveya  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  (or  reader)  the  exact  conception  which  the  term 
defined  represents  or  stands  as  the  sign  of;  second,  it  corrects 
any  indistinctness  or  inaccuracy  of  the  notion  preriontly  en- 
tertained by  the  hearer  (or  reader)  concerning  the  idea  signified  by 
the  term  defined.  In  the  first  instance,  it  conveys  information  to 
one  previously  ignorant ;  in  the  second,  it  imparts  correctness  of 
thought  to  one  hitherto  mistaken.  Even  as  an  exercise  of  private 
thought  the  practice  of  definition  not  onl^  enriches  the  mind  with 
new  and  clear  perceptions,  but  also  frees  it  from  misapprehension, 
and  trains  it  to  accuracy  in  the  perception  of  ideas, — tnat  keenness 
of  thinking  which  seizes  upon  all  the  parts  of  an  idea  at  once  and  in 
their  natural  order,  and  braces  them  together  in  their  true  unity  by 
the  strength  of  its  associative  faculties.  It  is,  therefore,  no  less 
an  advisable  discipline  of  the  mind  to  the  silent  thinker  than  to  tiie 
utterer  of  thought,  and  is  no  less  reauisite  to  the  perfectionment  of 
one's  own  mental  processes  than  for  the  distinct  representation 
of  ideas  to  those  who  listen  to,  or  who  read,  our  exposition  of 
our  thoughts. 

Every  idea  arises  in  our  minds  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  object 
of  our  contemplation.  In  ordinary  use,  therefore,  all  that  we  are 
expressly  bound  to  do,  in  defining,  is  to  develop  in  our  own  minds, 
and  exhibit  plainly  to  the  minds  of  others,  those  elements  of  eadi 
idea  which  are  able  or  likely  to  emerge  in  any  relation  of  that  idea 
with  the  others  which  we  are  about  to  employ  in  connection  with  it. 
Though  we  maj  antecedently  think  over  in  our  minds  nil  the 
possible  ordinations  into  which  the  idea  may  enter,  it  is  not  requi- 
site to  hold  in  view,  or  to  retain  in  expression,  all  and  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  enough  if  we  clearly  and  explicitly  include  in  the 
sphere  of  that  idea  those  elements  which  are  able  or  likely  to  emerge 
in  the  progress  of  our  reasoning.  If  we  evolve  the  idea  as  far  as  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  we  have  fulfilled  all  the  useful 
demands  of  definiteness ;  but  if  we  leave  implied,  or  keep  suppressed, 
any  one  of  those  elements  which  may  arise  and  show  itself  unex- 
pectedly in  the  future  complications  of  our  reasonings,  we  have 
failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  right  thinking.  If  we  do  not 
think  clearly,  we  can  neither  reason  closely,  nor  express  ourselves 
explicitly.  Not  all  the  thinkable  co-ordinates  of  thought  require 
expression ;  but  all  the  specially  relative  ones.  This  yields  in  prac- 
tical reasoning  a  sufficing  definition.  To  give  a  definition  of  a  deli- 
nition,  no  words  known  to  us  are  so  adequate  as  those  of  the  great 
Soman  orator,  "  A  definition  is  a  short  and  concise  specification  of 
whatever  properly  belongs  to  the  [idea  or]  subject  we  wish  to 
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define*** — in  so  far  as  relates  to  tlie  nmtter  of  discourse  at  the  time ; 
in  order  .that  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  may  be  clearly  appre- 
hended, and  that  cavil  or  doubt  may  be  made,  as  far  as  poasible, 
unlikely  or  unjustifiable.  To  call  it,  as  MiU  does,  "  a  proposition 
declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,"t  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
ample ;  for  that  would  only  enable  us  to  limit  the  <fenotation,  and 
not  the  connotation  of  the  term.  Besides,  it  implies  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  employ  words  as  we  like,  if  only  we  define  them  beforehand ; 
and  of  course  signifies  that  words  are  not  necessarily  exponents  and 
representatives  of  specific,  ideas.  Every  definition  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinct  and  adequate ;  that  given  by  Mill  is  the  former  but  not  the 
latter.  It  secures  the  correspondence  of  words  with  ideas,  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  harmonization  of  ideas  with  the  things  spoken 
of.  It  is  lexicographic,  not  ideographic.  Such  a  defirdtion  is 
declarative  rather  than  explanatory ;  true  and  useful,  it  may  be,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  not  overarching  the  whole  intent  of  thought  in 
striving  to  define  a  term — namely,  to  mark  out  and  determine  what 
our  idea  is,  and  tp  bound  and  limit  the  meaning  of  the  words  we 
use  to  express  some  one  special  and  determinate  idea«  and  no  other.j 

Logicians,  looking  upon  words  as  the  signs  of  thought,  require 
that,  as  far  as  is  possible  and  needful,  two  things  shoiud  be  sedu- 
lously attended  to  by  the  mind  in  all  its  finer  operations,  first,  that 
the  ideoLs  we  employ  in  thinking  should  be  formally  perfect,  i,  e., 
true,  adequate,  ample,  complete,  distinct,  and  determinate;  and 
second,  that  the  words  we  use  should  be  really  perfect,  i,  e.,  plain, 
unambiguous,  definite,  accurate,  and  fnllv  expressive  of  the  thoughts 
sought  to  be  conveyed.  With  this  twofold  object  in  view,  logicians, 
—though  in  this  they  may  somewhat  err,  according  to  the  strictest 
definition  of  their  science,  have  laid  down  laws  for  definition  in  two 
classes — those  (1st)  relating  to  reaZ  definitions,  ».  d.,  for  the  securing 
of  well-determined  thought  in  ourselves,  and  (2nd)  to  nominal 
definitions,  t.  e,,  for  the  securing  of  well-chosen  words  for  the  expli- 
cation of  our  thoughts  to  others.  It  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  the 
logician  who  adopts  this  scheme  to  show  that  two  classes  of  definitions 
are  possible,  and  so  to  define  these  two  classes  as  to  make  them 
intelligible,  and  to  prove  that  they  are  really  and  truly,  in  thought 
and  in  use,  distinct  and  not  the  same.  If  logic  is  the  science  of 
thought  as  thought,  it  cannot  be  called  upon  at  all  to  define  terms, 
«.  0.,  to  legislate  for  nominal  definition ;  and  if  it  is  the  science  of 
using  language  correctly,  it  cannot  be  justly  asked  to  define  ideas,. 
t.  e.f  to  legislate  for  real  definition. 

If,  however,  practical  logic  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  thinking 
rightly  in  our  own  minds,  and  competently  as  well  as  exactly  exhi- 
biting the  processes  and  results  of  our  thoughts  to  others,  we  must 
adopt  such  a  distinction  of  definitions  as  shall  direct  the  thinker  to 
guard  at  once  his  intellectual  activities  and  his  expressional  power*. 

•  Cicero, "  De  Oratora,"  lib.  1,  c.  42. 

t  "  S/stem  of  Logic,*"  vol  i.  book  i.  cbap.  tUL 
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•o  that  tliej  may  oo>Trork  haimonioiuly  for  the  promotion  of  irath* 
science,  and  virtue, — for  right  reaaoning  lies  at  the  root  of  tfiose 
consummate  flowers  of  human  life.  The  mere  loffioian,  br  tiie 
rigorous  restriction  of  hi^  science  to  the  guidance  of  thought,  throwB 
OTer  to  the  mere  rhetorician  the  guiduioe  of  the  expreaaiona  by 
which  thought  is  uttered.  Neither  of  these  can  ri^tly  and  ng^- 
fully  exercise  the  full  power  of  improyement  on  miwi  and  man  u  he 
continues  to  keep  himself  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  in  the 
"  narrow  circumscription  "  of  such  definitions.  Logic,  to  be  prac- 
tical,  must  be  modified,  and  made  to  regulate  the  proceaaea  of  thooght 
**  uttered  or  unexpressed,"  and  so  must  give  laws,  not  only  for  rad 
but  for  nominal  diefinitions — in  so  far  as  each  of  ^eae  is  possible  in 
thought  and  word.  As  this  paper  is  intended  to  impart  aoch  a 
form  to  theoretic  teaching  as  to  give  help  in  practice,*  we  shall 
endeavour  to  define  these  two  classes  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  enable 
the  thinker  to  know  and  to  perceive  the  distinction  between,  and 
the  distinctness  of,  definitions,  nominal  and  real. 

A  real  definition  is  one  which  explains  the  conBtitutive  dements 
of  any  idea  so  as  to  suffice  for  its  cognition  in  our  minds,  and  for  its 
recognition  by  the  minds  of  others — such  an  exnlanation  aa  would 
at  once  and  adequately  enable  any  one  to  identify  the  idea,  and  to 
discriminate  between  it  and  all  others.  It  may,  however,  exprcas 
either  a  reality  in  fact  or  in  thought,  e.ff.t  **A  pensioit-^iB-^UL 
allowance  granted  and  paid  for  past  services ;"  patriotiam — ^ia— «n 
instinctive  yet  reasonable  love  of  country. 
^  A  nominal  definition  is  one  which  explains  the  aiffnification,  we 
either  do  [or  intend  to]  ^ve  to  those  words  by  which  our  tfaoajdhts 
are  expressed — or  by  which  we  mark  them  in  our  own  minda.  (uiis 
may  be  eouivalent,  m  its  form  and  expression,  to  the  reality ;  or  it 
nay  only  oe  a  merely  substitutive  word  [or  words]  better,  ».  e^  more 
eommonly  understood,  than  that  originally  employed.  It  givea  the 
meaning  of  one  word,  or  collection  of  words,  oy  another  or  olhen 
more  familiar ;  but  it  does  not  aim,  of  set  purpose,  at  penetrating  into 
and  bringing  forth  to  mental  palpability  the  essence  and  the  internal 
constitutive  elements  of  an  iaea.  It  is  a  conventional  and  expedknt 
explanation — the  apj>ropriation  of  a  word  as  the  sisn  of  an  idea ; 
but  a  real  definition  is  on  expression,  less  or  more  fimy,  of  the  eon- 
tents  of  an  idea.  Surface,  as  a  nominal  definition,  would  be  anffi- 
ciently  explained  for  ordinary  uses  b^  the  words — **  the  exterior  part 
of  any  solid ;"  but  as  a  real  definition  it  can  only  be  adeqnattt^ 
explamed  in  mathematical  language  as  **  that  which  ia  poeaeased  oif 

*  "  If  we  would  redeem  logic  from  the  charge  uBiull/  brought  against  it»  Hmt 
t  ifl  a  system  of  roles  which  the  iaitiated  never  employ,  and  the  umnitiated  aerar 
miss,  it  most  be  by  giying  it  a  far  more  extensive  verification  in  practice  than  it 
nsnally  receives.  The  inconsistency  of  teaching  a  science,  where  we  mean  that 
an  art  should  be  ultimately  learned,  is  only  apparent,  not  real ;  and.  at  any  rate, 
is  less  injurious  than  that  of  those  who  teach  an  *  instrumental  art,*  which  is  ntvcr 
employed  in  practice,  and  which  is  too  often  inadequate  to  the  simplest  tasks  of 
practical  application."— rAomMn's  '*Latr«  o/Tho^ht*'  p.  18 
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length  and  breath  without  height  or  thiokneaa."  It  will  not.creil 
do  to  say  it  is  **  an  imaynflry  film  OYerlaying  and  enveloping  all 
matter/'  except  as  a  iKHninal  definition— a  verbal,  not  an  ideological 
interpretation. 

Tm  okaracteriBtica  of  a  definition  ou^ht  to  be— 1,  truth ;  2,  dia* 
tinctness ;  3,  amplitude ;  and  4,  determmateaeas,  or  adequacy.  If 
these  matters  are  not  duly  attended  to,  it  will  be  impossible  so  to 
fnune  definiticms  that  ^y  shall  be  capable  of  proof — or  be  useable 
in  reasoning  withont  leading  the  thiuker  into  error,  or  exposing 
him  to  haying  hki  arfnuaenta  reduced,  and  oontroverted,  and  dia* 
proren.  In  ererr  definition,  necessary  rather  than  accidental  pro* 
perties  ought  to  be,  where  possible,  chosen  as  marks ;  the  alternate 
eonceptiona  of  definition  and  thing  defined  ought  to  be  carefully 
and  skilfully  oo-ordinated ;  so  that  the  one  shomd  neither  be  wid^ 
nor  narrower  than  the  other.  If  doe  precision  be  observed  in  these 
matters,  the  one  thought  cannot  fail  m  leading  to  the  cognition  of 
the  other,  and  the  sphere  and  matter  of  the  idea  must  become 
comprehensible. 

A  definition  ought  to  be  ctdequate,  i,  e.,  equal  and  applicable  to 
the  whole  idea  defined,  and  inapplicable  to  any  other  idea  except  it. 
The  two  parts,  yia.,  the  definition  and  defined  term,  ought  to  be 
reciprocal  and  oonvertible.  When,  in  reasoning,  we  can  substitute 
the  one  for  the  other,  and  preserve  the  sense  of  our  reas<Muag 
imaltared,  a  definition  is  proven  to  be  adequate. 

A  definition  should  be  in  itself  clear, «.  9.,  clearer  or  more  easily 
comprehended  than  the  term  defined  and  the  idea  it  expresses,  for 
were  it  not  so  it  would  be  useless  to  define.  The  office  of  definitioa 
is  explanation,  and  this  purpose  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  this  law 
la  obeyed. 

A  definition  ought  to  consist  of  ike  least  possible  number  qfpropei^ 
^jt^ds.  From  prolixity,  ambiguity  ensues ;  Trom  metaphorical  terms, 
indistinctness;  and  £rom  words  not  sanctioned  by  common  naoi 
obseority .  Taotidogy  is  to  be  avoided  always,  bat  never  more  to 
be  guarded  against  than  in  providing  the  mind  with  substitutive 
cxpiuMiatory  terms  for  those  which  present  difficulties  to  it.* 

In  the  formation  of  a  definition,  three  processes  are  employed  :^* 
1st.  We  compare  the  thing  or  idea  to  be  defined  with  those  xkioet 
Isfce  itself,  and  see  wherein  the  nature  or  essence  of  it  exists — thii 
gives  the  gemu,  2nd.  We  compare  it  with  like  thinss,  so  as  to  see 
that  wherein  these  two  agreeing  ideas  or  things  most  differ.  This  is 
its  special  nature,  and  constitutes  what  logicians  call  its  spedM 
difference.  3rd.  We  then  conjoin  the  genus  and  the  specine  duf* 
ference,  t.  e,,  the  name  of  the  class  to  which  the  thing  or  idea  to 
be  defined— for  the  purpose  in  hand — ^belongs,  or  may  he  considered 
to  belong,  and  the  attribute  which  distinguishes  it  from  most  othen 
of  a  like  kind,  and  these  constitute  practically  a  definition,  e»a,f 
Logic  is  (1st)  the  art  (2nd)  of  reasoning ;  a  parallelogram  is  (Istji  a 

*  Se«  *'  Alt  of  Beasonifig,"  chap.  iv. 
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four-sided  figure,  (2nd)  the  opposite  sides  of  wliibh  are  equal ;  a 
proposition  is  (2nd)  a  declaratoiy  (Ist)  sentence. 
'  It  may  here  be  advisable  to  point  out,  for  the  use  of  the  self- 
eduoator,  the  best  sources  readily  attainable  for  acquiring  a  fiur 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  For  this  purpose,  we  stronfrly  recom- 
mend the  attentive  perusal  of  the  following  parts  of  ue  iindov 
xuuned  books,  viz. : — Mill's  '*  Loffic,"  book  i.  chap.  viii. ;  '*  Port 
Boyal  Logic"  (Barnes' translation),  part  i.  chap.ziL — ^ziv. ;  iL  eh^. 
x^. ;  Locke's  ''[Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  book  in. 
chap.  iii.  and  ir. ;  Whately's  "  Logic,"  book  ii.  chap,  t.  sect.  tL  ; 
Hansel's  "  Prolegomena  to  Logic,"p.  189,  &c. ;  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's "Beid's  Works,"  p.  69ir;  G.  H.  Lewes's  "Biographical Hiatoiy 
of  Philosophy,"  pp.  130--i32,  and  212;  Thomson's  "Laws  of 
Thought,"  pp.  ]  14, 163—168, 304,  and  362 ;  and  Spalding's  "Loeic,** 
part  ii.  chap.  iii. ;  Hobbes'  "  Computation  or  Logic,"  part  L  diap. 
vi.  par.  13—16. 

'ihe  fallacies  of  definition  have  had  less  attention  paid  to  them  by 
logicians  than  they  require  and  deserve.  These  occur  whenever  thiie 
hearer  or  reader  fails,  from  the  words  employed,  to  receive  a  cleur, 
correct,  and  complete  idea,  from  the  .propositions  uttered,  of  the 
arguments  used.  Mis-expression,  by  tne  speaker  or  writer,  is  the 
source  of  misconception  and  misapprehension  in  the  hearer  or  reader, 
provided  the  latter  be  averagely  acquainted  with  current  laocuage* 
Ambiguity,  obscurity,  and  error,  are  the  three  most  pupaSle 
divisions  of  defective  expression.  When  any  one  is  led,  by  chance 
or  desiffn,  to  understand  words  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in 
which  they  are  ostensibly  used,  fallacy  exists,  and  definition  is  neces- 
sary. This  may  result  from  the  use  of  equivocal  or  amphibological 
language,  t.  e.,  terms  of  more  meanings  than  one,  or  sentences  ao 
arranged  as  to  make  mistakes  possible. 

Yague,  confused,  inexact,  or  indistinct  terms  or  arguments  alao 
commonly  include  fallacies,  and  require  definition,  that  the  nottons 
conveyed  by  them  may  be  cleared  up,  .or  their  errors  be  detected. 

We  notice  these  matters  now,  that  we  may  lead  our  readers  to 
refiect  for  a  while  on  the  need  and  use  of  defimtion.  We  intend  to 
recur  to  this  topic  on  a  future  occasion,  in  a  paper  upon  "The 
Logic  of  Expression,"  in  which  we  shidl  endeavour  to  arran^ 
ana  classify  the  several  errors  possible  in  expression,  and  to  show 
how  these  may,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  thinking  can  go,  be  detected 
or  corrected.  Meanwhile  we  commend  to  our  readers'  observance 
the  old  logical  maxim — "  Define  your  terms." 

Definition  circumscribes  thougnt,  limits  error,  bounds  the  poasi* 
bilities  of  mistake,  corrects  misconception,  fixes  meaning,  imparts 
deamess,  gives  certainty,  and  is  a  safeguard  in  thinking,  reasoning, 
or  controversy.    De  hoc  multi  mulia,  omnes  aliquid,  nemo  taiii. 
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IS  THE  .MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF   THE   DELUGE   CON. 
SiSTENT  WITH  THE  FACTS  OF  SCIENCE  P 

AFFIBMATIYE  ABTICLB.— I. 

Befobb  this  question  can  be  answered,  either  in  the  affirmatiye  or 
the  negative,  two  others  require  elucidation.  Since  "the  facts 
of  science'*  are  proposed  as  the  test,  one  of  the  questions  to  be 
settled  is,  What  are  the  facts  P  And  since  "  the  Mosaic  account"  is 
the  thing  to  be  tried,  the  question  occurs, — Is  it  the  account  given 
by  the  Hebrew  le^slator,  or  the  different  interpretations  which 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  that  we  are  to  compare  with  the 
facts  of  science?  It  will  not  do  simply  to  reply  that  the  inter* 
pretation  must  of  necessity  be  the  thing  to  be  tested,  on  the  ground 
that  the  meaning  of  words  cannot  be  separated  from  the  words 
themselves.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  meaning,  as  understood  by 
difercnt  writers,  has  itself  varied ;  and  since  opposing  interpreta- 
tions of  commentators  cannot  both  be  logicslly  fauiered  upon 
Uie  writer  of  the  text,  it  would  be  unjust  to  Moses  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  contradictions  of  his  advocates.  The  first  thing 
which  we  have,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  is,  what  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  are  we  to  select  as  tJie  basis  of  this 
discussion  P  If  the  affirmative  and  negative  writers,  or  any  two  on 
either  side  of  the  question,  do  not  agree  to  argue  on  a  common  and 
recognized  basis,  the  discussion  wm  degenerate  into  mere  logo- 
machy, and  the  strife  will  end  in  unseemly  personal  recrimination. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  existence  of  different  versioxis 
necessarily  implies  that  the  account  itself  is  an  enigma.  If  this 
should  be  assumed,  the  controversy  proposed  comes  at  once  to  an 
untimely  end.  In  such  case,  we  must  shift  our  premises,  and 
instead  of  heading  this  and  succeeding  articles  witn  the  present 
question,  we  must  substitute  another, — "  Is  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Deluge  intelligible  P  "  That  it  is  intelligible,  must,  we  take  it, 
be  assumed;  ana  then  the  question  will  be,  since  there  are  an 
earlier  and  a  more  recent  view  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  which  of  the 
two  are  we  entitled  to  select  as  consistent  with  the  true  principles 
of  exegesis  P  No  one,  with  whom  we  can  consent  to  argue,  will 
hold  that,  let  what  light  may  break  upon  critics,  an  interpretation 
once  given  must  ever  after  be  identified  with  the  Scripture  account. 
This  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  any  writer,  since  the  author 
is,  on  this  princij^e,  held  responsible  for  whatever  a  partisan  may- 
choose  or  may  happen  to  say ;  and  particularly  unreasonable 
in  the  case  of  one  assumed  to  be  an  inspired  writer,  since  it  would 
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be  also  assuming,  and  ridiculously,  that  because  Moses  is  supposed 
to  bave  been  inspired,  therefore,  bis  commentators  are  also  in- 
fallible. The  author  of  a  negative  article  may  show  that  ••me 
particular  yiew  of  Genesis  may  be  inconsistent  witii — what  he  calls — 
the  facts  of  science,  and  yet  be  far  from  demonstrating  the  Mosaic 
account  to  be  inconsistent  with  facts.  He  has  simply  corrected  a 
false  ^loBS  on  Scripture,  and  in  the  act  of  doing  essential  seryioe  to 
the  Bible,  or,  if  you  choose,  to  the  oause  of  truth,  he  may  suppose^ 
as  infidel  geologists  haye,  that  he  has,  on  the  oontrarr,  undermined 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  All  that  geology  has  effected,  and,  on 
the  assumption  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  can  effect, 
is  to  show  where  interpreters  haye  erred.  Now,  if  the  refutation 
of  a  false  gloss  is  to  be  held  as  a  refutation  of  the  doeument 
misinterpreted,  then  the  only  answer  to  be  giyen  to  the  question 
before  us  is,  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  is  not  eon* 
sistent  with  the  facts  of  seienoe.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  tJiat 
the  first  thing  we  haye  to  ascertain  is,  what  is  the  true  interprets* 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  account  P  The  whole  discussion  will  turn  upon 
this  point;  and  accordingly  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with 
what  is  now  held  by  diyines  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
concerned. 

By  the  unthinking,  and  by  some  who  do  think,  but  allow  ihar 
reason  to  be  biassed  by  their  feelings  against  a  reyealed  religion,  it 
has  been  objected  that  the  modem  yiew  of  the  Deluge,  the  OreatioB, 
Ac,  is  an  accommodation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  of  a  fltoxr 
irreconcilable  with  the  facts  of  science.  Let  this  be  cfemonstratedu 
and  the  writers  on  the  negatiye  side  will  then  haye  work  short 
and  easy  enough.  But  we  cannot  allow  them  to  assume  what 
they  must  proye.  Declamation  we  are  allowed  to  put  down  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  we  shall  refuse  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  argument. 
There  is  an  unfairness  in  the  charge  of  *'  accommodation."  It  goes 
on  the  supposition,  that  diyines  who  neyer  were  in  a  position 
to  perceiye  the  real  difiiculties  of  the  narratiye  in  Grenesis,  were 
better  interpreters  of  Moses  than  their  successors  who  do  perceive 
those  difficulties.  There  is,  again,  here  an  instance  of  a  difPerenee 
of  measure  in  estimating  two  things.  No  recent  geologjist  would 
like  to  be  held  to  the  hasty  and  crude  theories  of  his  emng  prede> 
eessors.  Here,  as  in  eycry  branch  of  science,  theoretics  and 
practical,  '*  the  facts  of  science,"  and  the  views  of  those  faets,  which 
haye  succeeded  each  other  more  rapidly  than  the  interpretations 
of  Genesis,  haye  to  be  separated  nrom  one  another.  It  is  not 
the  diyine  only  who  has  to  cry  out,  "  Do  not  confound  Ihe  mistakes 
of  interpreters  with  the  thing  to  be  interpreted."  It  has  ever  been 
the  complaint,  from  the  time  of  Bacon  downwards,  that  men  haye 
accepted  hasty  deductions  for  ^e  facts  of  science.  If  any  nc^rstiTe 
writer  should  be  disposed,  with  supercilious  scorn,  to  object  to  our 
discrimination  between  the  yiews  of  Genesis,  and  Gkneais  itself,  he 
must  come  prepared  with  the  assertion  that  the  theories  of  geo- 
logists hare  eyer  been*  consistent  with  one  another ;  nay,  more,  he 
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must  aceoonfe  how  our  beat  geologists  hare  spologuied  in  recent 
worka  for  erroneous  inferences  publisked  in  tneir  earlier  editions. 
It  would  be  as  unfair  in  the  divine  to  hold  modem  geologists 
responsible  for  the  crude  theories  of  their  predecessors,  or  hold  Um 
same  writer  bound  to  his  earlier  interpretations  of  ''the  facta 
of  science,"  after  he  has  disoorered  and  confessed  his  mistakes,  aa 
it  is  in  a  certain  dass,  not  of  geologists,  but  of  their  so-called 
students,  in  insisting  upon  the  earlier  and  crude  interpretationa 
which  exist  of  the  Mosaic  account,  as  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
inference.  Let  the  same  measure  be  appliea  to  both  theological 
and  scientific  works.  If  it  be  not  unreasonable  to  allow  the  men  of 
science  to  diange  their  interpretations  of  the  inscriptions  God  has 
made  upon  strata  in  rocks,  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  allow  the  men  of 
exegesis  and  hermsBeutics  to  confess  that  their  earlier  inferences 
fifom  what  Qod  has  inscribed  upon  parchment  are  untenable.  We 
will  give  an  example  from  a  daily  paper,  which,  as  its  readers  well 
Imow,  has  defended  the  authors  of  the  ''Essays  and  Beviews,"  and 
which  no  sane  reader  will  suppose  was  written  in  defence  of 
** Genesis."  "The  great  lesson,  says  the  editor  of  the  Dailif 
Teitffraphf  "  which  we  leam  from  recent  observation"  on  oometa 
''is,  that  in  our  impati^ice  to  round  off  opinions  we  are  constantly 
letting  theory  get  ahead  of  ascertained  facts.  Half  of  our  studies 
we  thus  derote  to  building  up  a  spurious  knowledge,  which  beeomea 
the  obstaele  to  seeing  the  clear  truth  before  us,  until  some  heaven- 
sent  visitor  throws  a  startling  and  brilliant  Hght  upon  the  blunder. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  cometic  theory,  or  ouier  remote  branches 
of  science,  that  we  set  up  these  established  errors.  We  have  created 
ikem  in  everything  that  we  call  *  JcTumUdge*  They  beset  «#  in  the 
hmdneee  qf  daily  life,  politicai,  eoeialf  and  even  eommercial.  In 
every  branch  of  our  wisdom  we  possess  ascertained  information  up 
to  ft  certain  point,  and  piece  it  out  with  assumption.  *  We  sneer  it 
imr  ancestors,  who  assumed  that  comets  had  some  influence  on  the 
fitte  of  peoples  and  of  kings  ;  and,  in  our  turn,  we  assume  that  they 
have  no  such  influence  at  all,  which  is  simplj  to  take  hold  of  the 
other  end  of  the  same  fodishness."  Let  hun  who  is  hardy  and 
ignorant  enough,  gainsay  these  remarks ;  and  let  him  show  cause 
why  the  blunders  of  the  men  of  exegesis  should  be  accepted  aa 
tile  facts  of  Scripture,  while  the  blundm  of  the  men  of  science  are 
aeparated  from  the  facts  of  nature. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  earlier  divines  gave  their  closest 
attention  to  only  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  were  questioned 

S  opposing  sects,  or  attacked  by  sceptics.  While  such  passages  as 
Dcted  the  practical  questions  of  the  day  were  rigidly  examined^ 
those  which  were  beyond  the  cirde  of  party  discussions  were  hastily 
interpreted,  or  dismissed  as  of  minor  importanee.  When  Galileo 
suspected  ^at  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun, 
witn  moon,  planet,  and  stars,  round  the  earth,  attention  was,  for  the 
£rst  time,  cubd  to  the  nature  of  the  language  used  in  the  Bible  in 
relation  to  the  fauninanes  of  hearen.    Had  the  Sritish  Cantroverr 
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nalist  existed  in  the  days  of  that  Florentine  nobleman,  its  veaden 
in  Pisa,  in  1592,  would  unquestionably,  and  with  all  the  gravity  of 
its  readers  in  1861,  have  proposed  the  question  for  debate,  **  Is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hebrew  Bible  speaks  of  the  heavenly  conatel- 
lations  consistent  with  the  facts  lOf  astronomiosl  science?"  llio 
day  in  which  this  could  be  seriously  debated  is  gone  by;  and 
before  half  a  century  more  is  numbered  with  the  past,  the  readers 
of  the  Controversialist  will  smile  at  the  simplicity  mvolyed  in  *'  the 
votes,"  which  the  editor  informs  us,  on  the  cover  of  the  last  number, 
have  led  to  the  selection  of  the  present  question  for  discussion.  Aa 
it  was  in  relation  to  astronomy,  so  it  is  in  relation  to  geology,  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture  was  taken  literally,  and  opposed  to 
the  abstract  ideas  of  philosophers.  The  interpreter  of  the  pas- 
sage which  states  that,  at  the  request  of  Joshua,  "  the  sun  stood 
stul  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  explained 
the  miracle  in  il  style  which  Galileo  showed  was  not  possible.  The 
divine  of  the  day  insisted  that  his  interpretation  of  Scripture  was 
infallible ;  the  infidel  was  glad  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  insisted 
that  therefore  the  Bible  was  not  infallible.  The  sceptic  of  the  day 
has  based  his  objections  on  similar  explanations  of  another  passage, 
and  is  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  earlier  interpretations  of  ue 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  is  fallible.  In  his  ea^mess  to  prove 
the  Bible  to  be  wrong,  he  insists  liiat  the  comment  is  right.  If  the 
sceptic  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  kept  the  same  measure  for 
divines  and  philosophers,  he  would  have  been  placed  in  the  dUemma 
in  which  modern  sceptics  are  involved.  GraBleo  stumbled  upon  a 
great  fact ;  and  his  internretation  of  it  was  partly  right,  and  partly 
what  Sir  John  Herschel  calls  a  "  string  of  nonsense."  Are  the 
Keplers,  Newtons,  La  Places,  and  Herschels,  in  accepting  the  facte 
discovered  by  Galileo,  to  be  bound  to  the  '*  string  of  nonsense,'* 
which  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  much  facts  as  what  astronomers 
now  admit  to  be  suchP  If  not,  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  made 
responsible  for  the  views  entertained  by  such  men  as  Bev.  H.  Cole, 
who  published  his  *'  Popular  Geology  Subversive  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion;" or  such  as  Bev.  J.  Mellor  Browne,  who  regarded  "our 
Bucklands,  our  Sedgwicks,  and  our  Conybeares,"  as  little  better 
than  infidels. 

We  give  a  few  instances,  to  show  that  what  are  termed  "  thefaets 
of  science  "  often  turn  out  to  be  the. erroneous  interpretations  pat 
upon  natural  phenomena ;  just  as  what  are  in  one  age  considmd 
the  literal  interpretations  of  Scripture  trenching  upon  the  physical 
world,  have  been  shown  to  be  misconceptions  of  the  figurative  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Bible.  A  most  curious  and  humbling  chapter  might 
be  written, on  the  assumed  "facts"  of  the  philosopher.  We  will 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  specimens  only. 

We  must  premise  that  parthenogenesis  is  a  term  invented  by 
Professor  Owen,  to  indicate  the  law  of  insect  reproduction  on  the 
principle  of  alternate  generation,  to  which  Professor  Steenstrup  had 
called  the  attention  ofentomokgists.    Dsieron  discovered  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  paribenogenetio  repToduction  in  drones,  and  Bubsequently 
recanted  his  opinion.  In  this  case,  a  fact  of  science  ceased  to  be  a 
fact.  At  the  yery  moment  the  discoverer  was  repudiating  his  own 
fact,  ^Professor  Siebold,  bj  the  aid  of  his  microscopic  investigations, 
established  the  discovery.  Here  a  fact  became  a  myth,  and  from  a 
myth  it  was  again  tamed  into  fact.  Let  the  reader  bear  this  in 
mmd  when  the  cry  of  "  accommodation"  of  Scripture  to  geology  ia 
raised  by  the  ignorant.  The  most  eminent  botanists  denied  the 
true  sexuality  of  ferns.  Their  interpretation  of  nature  was  in  colli- 
sion with  facts,  and  did  not  give  way,  till  the  suggestions  of  Count 
Suminski  were  abundantly  confirmed  by  later  interpreters  of  nature. 
The  whole  school  of  botanists  had  then  to  recant  their  opinions. 
The  dissimilar  forms,  again,  of  the  lower  algse  led  to  the  iaea  that 
they  were  not  only  or  different  species  but  of  different  genera. 
Later  investigations  have  reduced  them  all  to  different  forms  of  the 
same  plant.  The  microscope  made  the  marine  botanist  recant  his 
interpretation  of  "  the  facts  of  science ;"  and  that  which  was  placed 
in  the  animal  kingdom  has  again  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  the 
vegetable. 

In  the  relation  of  geology  to  Scripture  it  is,  therefore,  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  parts  of  a  theory.  Every  theory 
consists,  first,  of  a  faithful  and  accurate  expression  of  ascertained 
facts ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  hypothetical  explanation  of  those  facts. 
Kow,  this  expression  of  observed  phenomena  is  liable  to  correction 
and  modification,  according  as  successive  observations  correct,  or 
entirely  supersede,  the  opinions  of  earlier  times.  The  explanations 
of  those  phenomena  are  liable  to  still  greater  revolutions.  They 
are  conjectural,  and  open  to  refutation  or  confirmation,  as  time 
demands.  No  one,  who  has  the  slightest  smattering  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  sciences,  will  question  the  necessity  of  discriminating 
between  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  interpretations  of  philosophers. 
The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  philology.  Our  interpretations  of 
so  ancient  a  document  as  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  varv ;  and  yet 
the  book  itself  is  no  more  to  be  discredited  than  the  booK  of  nature. 

We  will  take  another  case  in  point.  Our  more  advanced  readers 
will  know  something  of  the  viscous  theory  of  glaciers,  which  was 
propounded  by  Professor  Forbes.  This  theory  was  founded  upon 
the  demonstrable  fact,  that  glaciers  have  a  viscoid  motion,  that  is, 
the  stream  of  ice  has,  in  relation  to  its  sides  and  its  central  part, 
differential  motions.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  considering 
the  usual  illustration.  If  a  stream  of  tar  were  to  gUde  down  an 
inclined  plane,  the  central  part  of  the  stream  would  flow  at  a  quicker 
pace  than  the  sides.  It  is  so  with  a  glacier ;  and  the' viscous  theory 
18  an  expression  of  this  singular  movement  of  a  mass  of  creeping  ice. 
But  it  was  soon  perceived  that  a  glacier  could  not  possibly  be  vis- 
cous. The  cleavage  of  the  glacier,  the  direction  of  the  blue  veins 
found  in  the  ice,  and  the  coherency  of  the  whole  mass,  show  that  a 
stream  of  tar  and  a  glacier  bear  no  such  analogy  as  was  supposed. 
Here  we  have  the  two  parts  of  a  theory^first,  the  enunciation  of 
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the  Tisooid  moiio&  of  a  glacier,  wMdli  is  a  setQed  laei ;  mad,  teeondly, 
the  Tifloous  nature  of  a  glacier,  which  was  aMomed  by  PkofeMor 
Forbes,  and  disprored  by  the  facjts  he  himself  snpj^lied. 

To  take  another  instance.  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  thirteenili 
lecture  on  glaciers,  read  before  the  Boyal  Sooi^,  in  £dinbuT]eii» 
in  December,  1846,  made  the  following  recantation :  "  The  b^ef 
which  I  formerly,  in  common,  probably,  with  most  other  pexaoni^ 
entertained,  that  snow  could  not  pass  into  pellucid  ice,  without  being 
first  melted  and  then  frozen,  was  part  of  the  chemical  prejudice 
that  molecular  actions  cannot  take  place  except  in  the  liquid  state, 
a  prejudice  now  disappearing,  as  the  subjoined  note  of  M.  Gay- 
Lussac  shows,"  &c.  On  this  change  of  opinion  the  Professor  founded 
a  new  glacier  theory,  which  was,  in  its  turn,  repudiated  by  philo* 
sobers. 

JBefore  proceeding  to  the  later  theories  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Deluge,  it  is  well  for  our  readers  to  see  that  the  admission  of 
apparently  irreconcilable  statements  in  Grenesis  would  be  no  proof 
wat  that  account  is  not  infallibly  correct.  The  same  difficuitiet 
exist  in  the  path  of  the  philosopher,  whose  faith  in  the  unerring 
laws  of  nature  is  not  thereby  shaken  for  a  moment. 

The  vertical  seg[ment  of  tne  upper  region  of  a  j^aoier,  for  ocaai* 
pie,  gets  curved  in  its  progress  down  the  declivity  of  an  Alp^^ft 
range.  It  Uius  acquires  a  bent  form,  as  may  be  ascertainea  br 
personal  observation  at  any  hour.  This  is  one  fact ;  but  there  is 
another,  which  was  so  irreconcilable  with  it,  that  theorv  after  theory 
by  Professor  Forbes  was  advanced  and  abandoned.  It  is  this,  that 
ice  is  extremely  brittle,  and  that  any  attemj^t  to  bend  the  vsxtioal 
segments  of  a  glacier  must  inevitably  break  it  up  into  ten  thousand 
fragments.  Ice  cannot  be  bent,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  any 
one ;  a  mass  of  ice,  in  the  form  of  a  glacier,  u  bent,  as  may  be  seen 
by  any  traveller.  If  the  Mosaic  account  had  declared  the  t^^^at4>n^^ 
of  bent  ice,  and  bent  as  it  glided  down  the  sides  of  Mount  Ararat; 
his  inspiration  would  have  been  made  to  bend  before  the  known 
brittleness  of  ice,  and  a  dass  of  divines  would  have  denounced  tlie 
philosopher  who  was  rash  enough  topropound  a  theory  snbversire 
of  the  Mosaio  account.  Professor  Faraday,  however,  came  to  tha 
rescue  of  Professor  Forbes.  He  subjected  a  prism  of  ice  to  intense 
pressure  in  a  bent  mould,  and  thus  brought  out,  on  a  small  scalar 
an  Alpine  glacier.  The  prism  of  ice  was  found  bent,  without  tine 
appearance  of  the  slightest  fracture.  Here,  then,  the  ice  was  bent 
without  breaking,  and  yet  break  it  infallibly  must  when  bent !  Dui 
philosophers  doubt  either  of  the  two  opposmg  facts  P  No ;  they  set 
about  reconciling  the  contradiction,  in  the  belief  that  the  oontndi^ 
tion  did  not  really  exist,  but  was  due  to  the  want  of  ssgaeity  in  the 
philosopher  to  interpret  the  facts  of  nature.  The  expkination  given 
Dy  Faraday  is  as  follows, — the  pressure  first  breaks  or  crumbles  the 
ioe  into  an  infinite  number  of  particles,  but  that  same  pressure  ke^ 
those  fragments  from  sejparating,  tUl  the  ice  congeals  again,  and  m> 
quires  the  curved  form  ot  the  mould.  How  simple!  is  the  ex<^amatioB 
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of  ihe  Tiilgar ;  and  yet,  before  the  soluHon  was  bit  upon,  the  most 
sagacious  philosophers  were  pnzzled  with  an  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction in  the  laws  of  nature.  Mr.  Porbes/s  yisoous  theory  is  now 
one  of  the  philosophical  absnrdities  of  the  day ;  and  yet  Forbes 
oontinnes  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  philosophy  is  not  laughed  at 
because  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  noble  but  erring  interpreters 
of  nature. 

Once  more:  philosophers  hare  demonstrated  that  the  foree  of 
grantation  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  This  is 
now  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  mechanics,  and  upon  its  truth 
depend  a  thousand  and  one  of  the  theories  and  practices  of  men  of 
science.  The  philosopher,  again,  has  established  a  contradictory 
maxim,  which  is  nevertheless  equally  true.  It  is  this,  that  the 
amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  a  fixed  quantity  ;  and  that  man 
oan  no  more  create  or  annihilate  force  than  ne  can  create  or 
annihilate  matter,  Faraday,  again,  in  one  of  the  Friday  evening 
lectures  at  the  Hoyal  Institute,  has  clearly  shown  that  this  law  of 
gravitation,  which  cannot  be  refuted,  and  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  force,  which  also  cannot  be  refuted,  are  two  antagonistic  and  con- 
tradictory principles.  The  philosopher,  looking  at  each  indepen- 
dently, has  valid  reasons  for  believing  in  it ;  but  looking  at  the 
effect  of  the  two  upon  each  other,  is  staggered  at  his  inferences. 

Now  supposing  that  the  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  were  as  opposed  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  geologist,  no  believer  in  revelation  would  either  reject  the 
insniration  of  Moses,  or  the  accuracy  of  a  Murchison,  because  of 
men  discrepancy.  He  would,  like  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  Chalmers^ 
first  study  geology,  to  see  if  Sedgwick,  Hitchcock,  Lyell,  Mur- 
chison ana  otners,  had  just  grounds  for  their  inferences.  If  satisfied 
osk  this  point  he  would  immediately  distrust,  not  the  Mosaic  account, 
but  the  traditional  interpretations  of  that  account.  He  has,  or 
may  have,  proofs  that  Moses  was  inspired ;  proofs  as  conclusive  as 
be  can  have  that  geology  is,  in  its  present  form,  essentially  correct. 
He  cannot  abandon  the  one  nor  reject  the  other,  except  by  abjuring 
his  reason.  His  only  course  is  to  abandon  traditional  interpreta- 
tions, which  geology  has  shown  to  be  false. 

We  shall  now  give  that  wrong  traditional  view  of  the  Deluge» 
and  then  show  how  the  interpreter  was  misled. 

From  the  words,  '*  The  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth,  and  all  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
covered  "  (Gren.  vii.  19),  it  was  concluded  that  a  deluge  co-extensive 
with  the  globe  was  the  doctrine  of  Moses.  Here  **  earth  *'  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  globe.  In  Gen.  xli.  54—66,  we  read,  "  The 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  "  in  all  limds,"  so  that "  all 
the  coimtries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  com,"  ver.  57.  The 
fact  that  Egypt  could  not  under  any  imaginable  circumstances  have 
anpplied  the  world  with  food,  kept  the  most  credulous  reader  irom 
floppoang  that  universality  was  declared  in  this  case.  In  Deut. 
iL  z6,  it  was  promised  that  **  the  fear  and  dread  "  of  the  Israelitish 
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inTaders  of  Palestine  should  fall  "upon  the  face  of  l^e  nfttions 
under  all  the  heavens;"  yet  no  man  ever  supposed  that  this 
universal  phrase  was  intended  to  applv  beyond  the  Oanaanitish  and 
neighbouring  nations.  The  panic  and  the  famine  are  stated  to  be 
general  in  precisely  the  same  expressions  as  those  used  in  relatioii 
to  the  Deluge ;  yet  a  universality  was  ascribed  by  interpreters  to 
the  one,  which  they,  on  a  rule  of  consistency,  should  have  ap^ed 
to  the  other ;  but  the  error  was  too  obvious  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  "  There  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men, 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,"  is  a  statement  connected  with 
another  which  limits  the  universality  to  the  Soman  empire.  (Com- 
pare Acts  ii.  5  with  verses  9 — 12.)  "  The  fame  of  David  went  forth 
mto  all  the  lands,  and  the  Lord  brought  the  fear  of  him  upoa  all 
nations  "  (1  Chron.  xiv.  17),  are  words  which  no  one  ever  assuxned 
to  apply  to  a  region  more  extensive  than  that  bounded  by  the 
Euphrates  on  the  East,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  Arabia  and 
Egypt  on  the  south,  and  the  Lebanon  range  on  the  north.  *'  All 
the  earth  sought  to  Solomon,"  1  Kings  x.  24.  Among  the  embaaaies 
here  indicate,  the  one  which  Christ  commended  for  coming  the 
greatest  distance  was  that  from  Sheba,  which  is  described  as  **  tiie 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth,"  Matt.  xii.  42.  This  country  was 
either  on  the  eastern  or  western  part  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  ocHild 
not  have  been  above  1,500  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

These  instances  show  that  the  Hebrew  or  Scriptural  idiom 
misunderstood,  and  universal  terms  were  mistaken,  in  the  one 
of  the  Deluge ;  but  correctly  interpreted,  in  all  the  other  cases  y 
we  have  quoted,  to  express  nothmg  more  than  generality  within  a 
limited  sphere. 

"  Every  living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground,  both  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the 
fowl  ot  the  heaven,"  Gen.  vii.  23.  Compare  with  this  statement 
the  enumeration  of  animals  in  the  vision  presented  to  St.  Peier»  in 
Acts  X.  12,  where  "  a  sheet  knit  at  the  four  comers,"  contained  "all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
creeping  things,  and  fowls  of  the  air."  As  in  the  latter,  all  that 
was  intended  in  the  list  was  confined  to  the  clean  and  nndean 
animals  of  the  Levitical  law ;  so  all  that  the  former  passage  can,  by 
a  philologist,  be  proved  to  affirm,  is  such  a  number  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  woula  be  found  in  the  sphere  occupied  by  the  oxiatawg 
race  of  man. 

*'  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all 
the  liigh  hills,  that  were  under  the  wnole  heaven,  were  covered. 
Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail ;  and  the  mountains 
were  covered,"  Gen.  vii.  19,  20.  Till  geological  researches  prored 
that  the  bed  of  seas  could  be  elevated,  and  whole  mountain  ran^^ 
be  submerged  under  the  sea,  changini^  its  position,  this  description 
would  lead  men  to  the  only  8uppo9itum  poMible  to  them^  namely* 
that  of  a  stupendous  deluge  of  the  kind  formerl;^  entertained. 
But  this  passage,  liieraUy  interpreted,  states  nottung  bat  what 
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fteoloej  shows  has  taken  place,  more  than  once,  in  the  history  of 
tne  gu>be. 

In  a  future  article  we  prooose,  with  the  Editor's  permission,  to 
examine  more  minutely  the  Mosaic  account;  to  show  its  perfect 
compatibility  with  the  facts  of  science,  and  with  the  fair  but  ri^id 
rules  of  philology.  But  we  cannot  close  this  article  without  statmg 
that  the  account  itself  in  Genesis,  suggested  to  men  of  above  the 
ordinary  sagacity  of  divines,  a  view  more  in  harmony  with  possi- 
bility than  tnat  upheld  by  anti-geologists.  St.  Jerome,  Dr.  Shuck- 
ford,  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Matthew  Poole,  Le  Clerc,  Bosenmiiller, 
Dr.  Prichard,  and  others,  held  views  which  geology  has  now 
established.  If  Pye  Smith,  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  ana  the  writers 
of  some  of  the  "Bridgewater  Treatises,"  have  written  under  the 
light  of  geology,  such  men  wrote  before  clearer  light  had  dawned 
upon  mankind.  For  their  opinions  we  have  no  room  in  this  article, 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  refer  to  their  names,  to 
show  that,  though  without  the  aid  of  modem  science,  the  Mosaic 
account  would  have  continued  to  be  misunderstood,  yet  approaches 
to  a  true  interpretation  had  been  made  before  our  literature  had 
been  graced  by  the  names  of  De  la  Beche,  Griffith,  William  Smith, 
Baron  Cuvier,  Buckland,  Phillips,  Lyell,  Hitchcock,  Gay-Lussac, 
Agassiz,  Hugh  Miller,  and  that  xmder  which  we  humbly  conceal 
our  own, —  Sedgwick. 

NEGATIVE  ABTICLB. — ^11. 

'N'o  one  values  the  discoveries  of  science  more  than  myself.  When 
we  contemplate  the  wonders  which  they  have  laid  bare,  who  can  do 
anything  else  than  admire  them  ?  But  when  the  discoveries  of  science 
conflict  with  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  then  I  at  once  reject  them, 
with  the  idea  that,  at  some  future  day,  when  science  has  attained 
to  greater  perfection,  both  the  revealed  and  the  discoverable  will 
be  reconciled.  In  reference  to  the  question  at  issue,  the  present 
diflcoyeries  of  science  conflict  with  the  Word  of  God.  The  disco- 
veries of  pcience  go  to  prove  that  the  Flood  was  only  partial ;  the 
Word  of  God  plainly  states  it  was  universal,  as  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  prove. 

According  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  average  length  of 
human  life  was  upwards  of  900  years ;  and  supposing  human  beings 
to  increase  at  the  same  ratio  as  now,  the  population  would  be 
immensely  greater  than  at  present.  "  Some  aflirm,'*  says  the  Rev. 
James  Wood,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,'  "  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  were  then  eighty  thousand  millions,  or 
eighty  times  as  many  as  at  present."  But  even  taking  them  at  the 
same  number  as  the  earth  contains  now,  in  order  for  them  all  to  be 
destroyed,  the  Flood  must  have  been  universal,  as,  if  there  were  a 
deluge  now,  it  certainly  would  have  to  be  universal,  to  destroy  every 
living  man  and  woman  from  ofi*  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  not  only 
were  men  and  women  destroyed,  but  every  creeping  thing,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air  was  also  destroyed ;  and  this  we  know,  that 
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ihere  has  l)een  no  new  creation  of  animals,  fowls,  and  flgDg|iim^ 
things ;  consequently,  the  same  number  of  species  wonld  CfXMt  Qukl 
as  now,  so  that,  if  there  were  then  portions  of  the  earth  uninhabited 
hj  human  beings,  they  were  not  nninhabited  by  wild  ^Masts,  Teno- 
moQS  reptiles,  or  life  in  some  fortu  or  other.    Then,  as  now  alao, 
the  different  natures  of  the  animals,  &e.,  were  so  constitnted,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  all  to  live  in  one  quarter  of  theworid. 
Thus  there  wonld  be  animals  whose  peculiar  eonstitutson  would  not 
be  fitted  for  any  but  the  polar  regions ;  otiters  that  were  only  suited 
for  the  torrid  zone ;  while  others  could  exist  in  neither,  bat  weie 
capable  of  existence  only  in  a  temperate  clime :  and  it  is  stated  thai 
tfwj  two  of  each  species  of  unclean  beasts  were  gathered  together 
into  the  ark  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  whust  the  remainder 
were  left  to  await  their  destruction  by  drowning  in  the  regions  of 
their  nativity.    In  order  for  all  these  animals,  &e.,  to  be  dealruyed, 
the  Flood  must  have  penetrated  into  the  yerv  reoessee  of  the  linn- 
table  globe,  else  some  most  assuredly  would  hare  escaped,  and  tIniB 
have  disappointed  the  Almighty  in  His  universal  dealruoUon  «f 
animated  oeings.    Besides,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppoee,  that 
if  only  a  part  of  the  earth  was  flooded,  some  of  the  ndiabitants 
of  the  world  would  have  escaped  into  the  regions  where  the  Fhood 
never  penetrated,  and  thus  nave  baffled  the  intention  <^  tibeir 
Creator.    However,  had  we  not  reason  to  guide  us,  revelatiaii 
malECS  known  to  us,  in  the  plainest  and  most  unmistakable  teimsy 
this  fact,  that  the  whole  earth  was  covered.    In  the  ninth  verse  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  "  But  the  dove  found  no 
Test  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  lum,"  that  is, 
Koah,  "  into  the  ark,  for  the  waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  wkoie 
earth."  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  admit  that  the  words  "whole,"  **aD/' 
and  **  every,"  cannot  have  alwayB  the  literal  meaning  assigned  to  them. 
However,  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  meaning  in  this  pasaa^ 
and  others  relative  to  the  Deluge  is  a  universal  meaning.    It  is  said 
that  every  man  was  destroyed ;  this  we  all  believe — ^that  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family;  and  if  it  is  to  be  s^piied 
univerrally  to  man,  why  not  universally  to  beasts,  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth,  when  it  occurs  in  the  same 
passage,   ana  respecting  fhe  same  circumstance  P    Though  there 
may  be,  and  undpubtedly  are,  ]>asBages  in  which  these  words  cannot 
have  a  literal  signification,  still  I  contend  that  the  passages  in 
reference  to  the  Deluge  do  not  come  under  that  class.    For,  as  if 
some  fear  might  be  entertained  of  its  universality,  it  is  aetualhr 
repeated  twelve  times  in  three  successive  chapters,  and  repeated, 
too,  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  in  the  most  unmistakable  temi^ 
that  every  creature  that  moveth  upon  the  ground  was  destoojed. 
Search  the  Scriptures,  from  Geuesis  to  Bevelation,  and  I  think  bo 
more  emphatic  language  can  be  produced,  no  more  expressive  terms 
employ  ea,  conveymg  a  greater  universality  of  meaning,  tiiaa  are 
used   in  the  description  of  the  Dehige  m  Seripture.    ''Bnt,  I 
would  ask/'  says  the  author  formerly  referred  to,  "if  tiie  wiiole 
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ibr  l2ie  ppeserimtiaa  of  a  bwed  <xf  maa  snd  tteatt  P  BW  Miiilf 
might  lie  sxA  Ui  fam3j,  and  ihe  beasts  desimed  for  pnterrvMbknit 
Iwre  gene  t»  «QMe  spot  oat  overflowed." 

Another  iggmneatt  in  imaioT  of  the  uxuTeisalitj  of  tike  Dekigpe  is 
^vxdi  respect  to  ibesil  remaiBs  heise  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world* 
fnmnag  tiiai  it  was  luui^cersal.  If  the  flood  delaged  cHiiy  the 
■egion  Toand  about  Palastiae,  I  would  ask.  How  is  it  itihat  fiMsil 
xemains  are  found  in  England,  whieh  is  snc^  a  distanoe  from  tlult 
part  of  the  woiidP  How  is  it  that  they  are  found  in  anj  pwt 
of  the  world  cKceptiB^  that  wbieh  was  devastated  bj  the  wateoi 
of  the  !flood  F  "  But  of  we  emnnine  the  Snghest  eminenees  of  the 
earth, — the  Al|ie,  ibe  Apeaauies,  die  Pyrenees,  libanns,  the  Atlai* 
and  Ararat,  eveiy  mounteiii  of  every  region  under  Ijbearen  wheise 
•earoh  has  been  aoade,  from  Ja|ian  to  Mexico,  all  coonpire  in  one 
VBifona,  nuSmersal  poof  that  ihey  all  had  the  sea  opreaa  over  their 
bu^eet  Bonuuits.  oeardi  the  earth.  You  will  £nd  the  noose  deer 
4>r  America  buried  in  Irelsad;  ^phants  of  Asia  and  Africa  in 
the  midst  of  En^aod;  evoeodiles  of  E|:ypt  in  the  hewt  of  Gm- 
wuaxy ;  tvees  of  yaet  dimensions,  some  with  leaves  and  fruit,  at  ike 
bottom  of  mines  and  marls,  and  that  too  in  regions  where  no  tvee 
<»f  that  kind  was  over  known  to  grow,  nay,  wbere  it  is  demonstxafaily 
inpessible  they  oookl  grow;  and  what  is  stiU  skhjo,  irees  aafl 
jduits  of  Tsrious  kinds  whieh  are  not  known  to  grow  in  any  region 
under  heaven."  And  again,  ''Who  knows  not  tikst  i^  ^^^» 
fraaoe,  fiwitcetlaBid,  Germany,  Ensland,  and  otiier  couBtrieB  far 
fvom  Eden,  and  even  in  the  tofis  of  high  mountains  far  from  the 
oea,  there  are  found  whole  trees  sunk  under  the  grouad»  together 
witk  teeth,  bones  of  animals,  sea  shells,  petrifled  fidies,  and  ears  of 
com.  How  possiixly  oould  these  oome  thither  but  by  a  uniTeBsal 
ddugef" 

I  dull  now  ondeavour  to  refute  some  of  the  reasons  farougbt  h(f 
Ae  supporters  of  ike  partiality  theory  of  the  Deluge. 

And  fimt,  I  ikall  attempt  to  oveneome  the  strongest  aim- 
jBont  in  'its  defenee,  that  is,  in  refiarenoe  to  the  eapabiuty  of  the 
ark  containing  tiie  number  of  animals,  &c.,  said  to  have  been  taken 
into  it.  Aooording  toCasseH's  **  Natural  History,"  now  publieiing, 
it  appears  iHamt  the  number  of  species  of  mammalia  is  from  1,400 
to  1,600,  the  probable  number  being  2,000;  of  fowl,  4,000  to  5,000« 
ilie  probable  number  being  6,000.  Of  the  number  of  "  creeping 
filings"  I  have  been  unable  to  acquaint  myself,  but  taking  tnem 
svt  10,000,  whioih  doubtless  will  exceed  the  real  number,  this  wiU 
make  a  total  of  18,060.  As  will  at  onoe  have  been  perceived, 
1  havo  not  included  liie  number  of  species  of  fish  in  this  statement, 
aa  we  have  no  acooust  of  their  beinf  taken  into  ihe  ark,  for  altitiough 
it  is  repeated  tweive  times  in  the  6th,  7th,  and  Sth-dmpters  of  Genesis 
reepecting  the  different  kinds  of  creatures  taken  into  the  ark* 
yet  not  one  aUusion  is  made  to  the  fish  of  the  sea.  Instead  of  that« 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that ''  all  flesh  died  Ifliat  moved  upon  Ae 
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eftrth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  ewf/rj  ereep> 
ing  thing  that  creepeth  npon  the  eartb,  and  erery  man :  all  in  whose 
nostrOs  was  the  breath  or  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  diy  hmd,  died." 
Kot  80,  howeFer,  in  the  statement  of  the  Creation,  the  fish  of  t2ie 
sea  being  as  particularly  mentioned  as  any  othto  creature.  Take» 
for  example,  the  27th  and  28th  Terses  of  the  Ist  chapter  of  GknesiB, 
"  So  Groa  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
ereated  He  him;  male  and  female  created  He  them.  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  Qtodi  said  nnto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  maltip]y, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  crwvt 
the  fisn  qf  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  orer  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  Bead  also  the 
Ist  and  2nd  verses  of  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis,  "And  God 
blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and  saia  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.  And  the  fear  of  vou  and  tho 
dread  of  vou  shall  be  unon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upcm  eTerr 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  ail  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  aQ 
the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  thev  delivered."  This 
latter  passage  is  the  statement  and  command  of  the  Almighty  after 
the  flood  had  finished  its  devastation  in  the  earth.  So  that  both  in 
the  statement  of  the  Creation  and  the  command  of  the 


after  the  flood,  the  fish  of  the  sea  are  as  especially  mentioi 
as  any  other  creature.  Bui  from  only  a  natural  and  common- 
sense  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear  unnecessary  to  take 
them  into  the  ark,  as  they  would  not  be  aestroyed  by  the  waters  of 
the  flood,  water  being  their  natural  element ;  and  though  it  maybe 
objected  that  regular  rain-water  is  not  calculated  to  keep  alive  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  deep,  still,  I  argue,  that  they  had  no  need 
to  leave  their  place  of  aboae,  as  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  would 
not  aflect  them  at  all.  This,  I  consider,  to  be  a  verv  important 
consideration  in  reference  to  the  number  of  creatures  taken  into  the 
ark,  the  number  of  species  of  the  aquatic  class  being  considerable. 
Consequently,  the  number  of  species  of  fish  must  be  deducted, 
which  will  make  the  probability  of  the  ark  containing  them  far 
more  easy  of  comprehension,  according  to  a  natural  pomt  of  view. 
Another  remark  I  would  make  with  respect  to  birds.  These 
would  take  up,  comparatively  speaking,  very  little  room,  as  they 
might  perch,  at  least  many  of  them,  on  sticn  or  pieces  of  wood ; 
whilst  others,  such  as  tne  owl  and  the  bat,  would  creep  to 
the  sides  or  comers,  or  probably  to  the  oovering  of  the  ark. 
I  have  thus  arranged  the  ark  in  my  own  mind.  In  the  top  room 
I  have  fancied  Noah,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  and  their  wives, 
having  a  small  compartment  to  themselves  in  one  comer,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  floor  oeing  allotted  to  the  fowl  of  the  air.  One-half 
of  the  middle  room  might  be  filled  with  provisions,  whilst  the  othtf 
would  be  the  abode  of  the  iqsect  and  reptile  class,  the  lower  room 
being  the  home  of  the  largest  animals.  Thus  there  would  be  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  each  class,  as  we 
shall  see  by  considering  the  dimrajiions  of  the  ark.    It  is  said  that 
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the  ark  was  SOOoabits  long,  equal  to  about  460  feet ;  its  breadth  50 
cubits,  or  about  75  feet.  Thus,  the  square  feet  contained  in  one  floor , 
would  be  33,750-~quite  sufficient,  I  should  say,  for  the  convenient 
aooonunodation  of  4000  animals,  even  of  the  largest  class,  and  half 
of  which  would  be  ample  space  for  the  existence  of  the  "  creeping 
things  "  with  which  the  earth  abounds,  or  of  the  6,000  species  <» 
fowl  which  were  contained  within  its  hallowed  walls.  With  respect 
to  the  provisions,  I  would  say  that  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
account  for  them  supplying  sach  a  vast  quantity  of  anjmals,  fowl» 
and  creeping  things  auring  such  a  length  of  time  as  one  year  and 
ten  days,  is  in  the  same  way  as  I  can  account  for  Christ  feeding  the 
5,000  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  viz.,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
display  of  His  almighty  power;  ^d  in  the  same  way  as  I  can 
account  for  the  exhaustless  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  of  which 
the  widow  of  Zarei>hath  was  possessed,  viz.,  by  the  agencv  of  a 
miraculous  power ;  in  the  i^ame  way  also  as  I  can  account  K>r  the 
bringing  of  such  an  immense  quantity  of  water  upon  4he  earth, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  assuaged,  viz.,  by  the  passing  of  a 
wind  over  the  earth,  and  in  the  same  way  as  I  can  account  for  the 
mutual  friendship  which  prevailed  amongst  the  animals,  &o.,  in  the 
ark.  What  else  coold  it  be  but  a  miracle  that  could  change  the 
disposition  of  the  wolf,  that  it  should  lose  its  natural  hatred  to  the 
sheep  P  Instead  of  at  once  devouring  such  a  helpless  animal,  it 
would  playfully  indulge  in  gambols  innocent  in  their  tendency,  and 
harmless  m  their  resmts.  What  else  could  it  have  been  that  could 
anppress  the  innate  dread  of  the  spider  for  the  snake  P  What  else 
oould  have  restrained  the  rhinoceros  from  offering  to  assault  the 
elephant,  or  prevent  the  ichneumon  from  eating  into  the  crocodile's 
belly  P  In  fact,  what  could  it  be  but  a  miracle  to  collect  such  a 
Tast  and  varied  gathering  from  idl  quarters  of  the  world  in  perfect 
harmony  and  oraer,  and  disperse  tnem  in  the  same  way  to  their 
own  peculiar  regions,  and  keep  them  in  such  peace  and  quietness 
whilst  encircled  within  the  walls  of  that  wooden  vessel  ? 

Another  objection,  which  is  brought  to  bear  by  the  defenders  of 
the  partiality  side,  is  respecting  the  weight  of  water  which  ^t  would 
lequire  in  order  to  cover  the  highest  mountains  to  the  height  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half  feet,  to  which  height  the  waters  of  the  Deluge 
axe  said  to  have  risen.  The  quantity  required,  it  is  stated,  would 
be  eight  times  as  much  as  tnere  is  at  present  contained  in  the 
earth,  and  the  weight  of  this  immense  quantity  of  water  would  alter 
the  centrifugal  position  of  the  earth,  and  cause  it  to  come  into 
contact  with  other  bodies  moving  in  space.  This  argument  would 
be  of  ^;reat  weight  if  the  earth  were  a  plain ;  but  as  it  is  round,  it  is 
of  no  importance,  as  the  water  would  press  equally  upon  all  parts ; 
consequently,  instead  of  moving  its  position,  it  would  fix  it  even 
more  nrmly  than  at  present,  ^r  instance,  the  water  would  press 
with  equal  weight  in  the  region  of  the  north  pole  as  in  the  south. 
and  in  the  tomd  zone  as  wefl  as  in  the  frigid  zone. 

I  have  thus  endearouxed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  defend 


2H  »  TSB  Koft^c  jMeoimT  «v  ths 


die  UBXTCTiality  nde  of  Uie  Delude.  I  eaanot  Meomi  for  &H  or 
«unj  of  tbe  cummifltaaoefl  m  conaectkm  with  it  m  a  ntffeunl  pamit 
dnaw,  but  oftlr  by  a  miraeiilouB  duplvf  of  tbe  onaipoCenae  <»  tiiv 
iLfanightf:  ana  it  baffles  my  imaymiitiap  to  oo^eeiTO  liovr  1km 
advocates  of  the  pavtuJity  side  <iaa  attesnrpt  to  fitthoiii  the  nmntBroum. 
cboimtaBces  is  coimectioii  irith  it»  without  allowiaff  a  miractiloi— 
dMbay  of  Almightjr  power.  SappoaincL  Ibr  ezampk,  tiia4  tihv 
Denige  was  only  partial.  It  is  said  that  uie  waters  preraiied  fiftiaiiu 
oabiti  above  toe  highest  znoantaixia.  I  wodd  aal^  What  aateral 
power  oonld  keep  them  in  that  position  ?  Their  tenninna  mnait  bv 
either  similar  to  the  sidea  of  the  Bed  Sea  when  the  ohildrsti  of 
Imsi  walked  throogh  as  on  dry  land,  via.^  a  wall  on  eada  side,  or 
theii^  mint  be  obstvucted  by  a  very  hi|^  raoaatain;  bat  even  mmp* 
posmg  the  latter,  the  water  woold  Da  seven  and  a  half  vardaabovw 
its  towering  head.  And  what  natural  power,  I  wouU  aak,  oonld 
prevent  thnn  from  running  into  the  next  vaUej,  untii  at  leaat  tiaay 
had  beoome  level  with  the  moantain  P  Bat  this  snppoaition  will  not 
bear  the  strictest  investigation,  as  there  is  no  oonsiderabfe  foriitm, 
of  the  world  that  is  encircled  on  aU  sides  b]p  moantaina  in  a  sqoflso 
80  as  if  filled  to  become  a  monster  reservoir ;  and,  even  if  it  «ao 
pixtialt  that  part  of  the  ^obe  would  hsve  ta  be  a  very  extenaivo 
portion  to  contain,  even  if  huddled  indiaoriminately  tegether,  tho 
immenae  population  of  animated  nature  whieh,  aoeordiog  to  thv 
snpporters  of  the  partiality  side;  existed  at  thia  tiaw. 

1  muat  now  leave  the  question  for  further  diaeassion,  at  tho  asno 
tnne  stressing  my  sincere  bdiof  in  the  univccaality  of  the  IMapa^ 

Lr  the  first  affirmative  article  it  haa  been  shown  that  a  narietsJ 
IMuge  waa,  under  a  mistake  of  the  Hebrew  idiaBv  iafienod  &«■ 
ihe  laopaage  employed  in  G^eais,  while  from  preciaeliy  simiiar 
expressions  in  the  same  hooky  and  elsewhere,  no  sncnemaoona  as*' 
dnsion  haa  been  drawn ;  and  that  the  Mosaic  aoeount,  freed  frsm 
the  glosses  which  have  been  put  upon  it  by  frienda,  and  iiisssfsdl 
u|pon  by  tilie  enemies  of  a  revelation,  asserts  simply  the  &ot  of  a 
stnpenaoua  flood,  such  aa  never  oecurred  before  m  the  hiatofy  fd 
the  human  raee,  and  waa  not  to  occur  again  with  the  like  effeot  i^on 
mankind.  Scienee  haa  served  the  eauae  of  religion  by  shawmg 
wjwre  the  interpreter  was  wrong ;  and  geologim  inveaiigalieBB 
haive  made  the  fact  <^  such  a  Delnge,  as  Mosea  reeorda,  piobabl^ 
hf  revealing  similar  occurrences  in  the  prB* Adamite  eaith.  Iha 
cae^bitity  of  the  narrative  in  Genesia  ia  confirmed  by  sagoiDgflB 
the  oontiary  supposition.  Assume  that  the  writers  on  the  negasva 
siie  are  correet,  and  then  observe  the  difficulty  of  their  poaitMB. 

First,  it  follows  that  the  book  of  Greneria  la  a  fobohma  htstosy* 
Thia  ia  the  position  taken  up  by  "  M.,."  who  would  have  na  "  anaiior 
such  inconsistent  accounts  with  the  tndikioBa  of  Ml"  Qk.  MV 
Hare,  however,  he  cannot  atop ;  hia  infSnmee^  t£  rights  taBsahaD 
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xieoeflsaonly  to  the  whole  length  of  rejeotlng  the  Bible  altogether* 
I^oah  wae  no  mythical  jpersonage  with  the  prophets.  Ezekiel  (ziy. 
14)  believed  in  the  existence  of  this  patnarch;  Isaiah  tool^  the 
Pelage  to  be  a  great  fact  (Isa.  liv.  9) ;  Christ  beHeved  in  the  same 
fisreat  catastro})he  (Matt.  zxiv.  37;  Luke  xrii.  26).  The  apostle 
Paul  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  ark,  the  destraetion  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  the  salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family  by 
fakh  (Heb.  xi.  7).  The  apostle  Peter  vouches  for  the  correctness 
of  tiie  Mosaic  account  in  both  his  epistles  (1  Pet.  iii.  20 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
6).  If  Moses  was  wrong,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  our 
liord  himself,  were  all  under  a  great  and  fatal  mistake  1  The 
iasptration  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  stands. 
or  lalk  with  the  inspiration  of  Moses.  On  the  view  taken  by  "  M.,'* 
they  were  either  deceived,  or  were  deceivers.  His  task,  and  that 
of  those  who  follow  him,  is  not  so  easy  as  they  may  suppose.  The 
vrritors  on  the  negative  side  must  prove  the  whole  New  Testament 
to  be  unworthy  of  belief,  before  they  can  show  that  the  Mosaic 
aooount  is  incredible.  Our  Lord  vouches  for  the  truthfulness  of 
that  history,  and  to  jjrove  that  histoir  to  be  a  fable,  is  to  prove  that 
Christ  himself  was  mistaken.  Is  "  M."  prepared  to  do  this  P  In  his 
first  paragraph  (p.  161),  he  talks  in  a  manner  most  offensive  to  those 
who  believe  in  the  Old  Testament.  Is  he  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  rejecting  the  New  as  well  as  the  Oldr  He  refuses  to 
''  bow"  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  "sectarian  rendering ;"  does 
be  also  refuse  to  bow  to  the  "rendering"  which  Christ  and  His 
^[KMtles  have  given  of  the  Deluge  P  He  speaks  of  **  the  evidence" 
on  whieh  the  Old  Testament  rests,  as  worthless  (p.  161),  forgetting 
that  a  part  of  that  evidence  is  given  by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
He  must  either  retract,  or  be  numbered  among  thorough-goins 
infidels ;  and,  however  unpleasant  his  position,  he  must  accept  witn 
manly  fortitude  "  the  hara  names  usually  hurled — the  stigma  cast—* 
at  those  who  hold  heterodox  views"  (p.  163). 

We  see  nothing  in  his  article  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
'^M."  is  willing  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  his  position.  The 
whole  article  snows  he  has  made  that  very  common  mistake  with 
inexperienced  thinkers,  that  objections  are  arji^uments,  or  that 
difficulties  in  interpretation  disprove  the  credibdity  of  a  passage 
in  the  Bible.  He  should  read  Archbishop  Whately's  objections 
to  the  existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  txy  if  ue  can 
aB0wer  them ;  and  he  will  see  that  tnoug^  any  man,  any  child, 
can  object,  it  is  not  any  man  that  can  answer  the  objection,  and 
thftt  the  account  we  have  in  the  Bible  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
perfectly  credible. 

We  may  notice  another  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  negative 
writers  involve  themselves,  but  of  which  they  seem  unconscious. 
The  Chaldeans  had  a  tradition  that  the  god  Chronus  revealed  the 
imminency  of  a  great  deluge  to  their  king  Xisuthrns,  and  directed . 
him  to  save  himself,  relations,  and  certain  animals,  by  building  and 
taking  refuge  in  a  vessel  of  enormous  dimensions.    This  ark  idti- 
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matelj  rested  on  a  mountain  in  Armenia.  The  Persians  hare  a 
similar  tradition.  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  and  Plato, 
showtthe  Egyptians  believed  that  the  gods  once  purified  the  earth 
hj  a  nniyersal  deluge.  Every  schoolboy  has  had  the  striking  coin- 
cidences pointed  out  to  him  oetween  JJeucalion's  deluge  and  that 
of  Noah.  Ovid  gives  a  poetical  account,  and  Lucian's  descriptioB 
was  obviously  borrowed  from  the  traditions  more  correctly  given  in 
Genesis.  The  Chinese  account  makes  the  waters  cover  the  topa 
of  the  highest  hills,  reaching  to  the  heavens.  Sir  William  Jones 
flhows  that  Satyavrata  is  the  Hindoo  Noah.  Cozcox  was  the 
Mexican  Noah,  as  shown  by  Humboldt.  The  Peruvians,  the 
Brazilians,  and  various  North  American  tribes,  have  traditions  of  a 
^stupendous  deluge.  Now  the  objectors  have  to  account  for  the 
universality  of  these  traditions.  It  was  once  incorrectly  assumed 
4;hat  the  universality  of  the  tradition  proved  the  universality  of  the 
Deluge  of  Noah.  The  universality,  nowever,  proves  only  that  all 
these  nations  have,  as  stated  in  Grenesis  xi.,  sprung  from  one 
.conmion  stock,  and  carried  with  them,  wherever  they  were  dis* 
persed,  the  tradition  of  one  and  the  same  stupendous  fact.  Other 
fearful  and  extensive  catastrophes  have  occurred  in  the  world,  but 
the  only  tradition  which  is  umversal  is  that  of  a  deluge  which  swent 
away  the  whole  human  race.  Let  the  writers  on  the  negative  sioe 
give  a  little  attention  to  this  fact.  Local  traditions  are  not  to  be 
lightly  dismissed.  Traditions  common  to  the  human  race  can  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  common  origin^  and  Uiat 
origin  we  hold  to  be  either  tne  Mosaic  account  or  the  basis  of  that 
account.  If  a  more  reasonable  explanation  cannot  Be  given,  the 
universality  of  the  traditions  of  a  deluge  which  swept  away  the 
whole  human  race,  except  one  family  saved  in  an  ark,  will  alwayi 
be  one  evidence  that  what  Moses  states  was  a  great  fact. 

Objections  establish  the  truth.  Oar  notions  of  the  stability  of  a 
rock  are  derived  from  attempts  to  shake  it,  or  from  observing  how 
the  waves  beat  against  it  only  to  expend  their  fusy.  The  evidences 
of  Christianity  would  never  have  reached  the\r  present  state  of 
impregnability  without  the  objections  of  sceptics.  Without  a 
Julian,  a  Porphyry,  a  Celsus,  we  should  never  have  had  the'  eariy 
.defenders  of  Christianity.  Had  there  been  no  Yoltaires,  Bousseans, 
Bolingbrokes,  Humes,  and  Gibbons,  we  should  never  have  had  a 
Butler,  a  Paley,  or  a  Lardner.  Had  there  been  no  writers,  who, 
with  a  little  smattering  of  geology,  combined  a  groat  deal  of  ill-will 
against  Christianity,  tne  Mosaic  account  would  to  this  day  have 
been  defaced  by  the  glosses  of  mistaken  commentators.  It  is  thus 
that  geology  has  done  great  service  to  Scripture,  at  the  expense  of 
both  a  certain  class  of  geologists  and  a  certain  class  of  theologiana. 
It  is  thus  that  the  discussion  of  the  present  subject  in  this  periodical 
will  subserve  the  cause  of  truth.  If  the  objections  of  the  n^^ative 
writers  are  unsound,  our  faith  in  Moses  will  be  strengthened.  LH 
«s,  then,  see  what  the  objections  urged  by  "  M."  are  worth. 

I.  "  The  narrative  is  made  by  we  know  not  whom "  (p.  161)* 
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The  Tvlue  of  this  remark  depends  entirely  upon  the  components  of 
the  "  we."  The  objector  may  be  ignorant  of  this  fact ;  bat  how 
does  that  prove  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  is  not  con- 
sistent with  geology  P  Such  ignorance  proTes  nothing ; — ^bnt  if  it 
be  wilfdlP  According  to  Havemick,  a  German,  "it  is  certain  that 
the  aathor  of  the  Pentateuch  asserts  himself  to  be  Moses."  In  the 
**  Cycloptedia  of  Biblical  Literatore  "  the  Professor  follows  up  this 
statement  by  others,  showing  that  eyery  effort  has  failed  to  prove 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  therefore,  of 
Genesis,  one  of  the  Pentateuch. 

II.  **  That  the  book  containing  '  the  narratiye '  was  unknown  to 
the  world  until  287  years  before  the  christian  era  "  (p.  161).  This 
mi^ht  be  as  tme  as  it  is  incorrect,  and  yet  not  prove  that  the  nar- 
rative is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  science ;  and  it  is  this  poidt 
that "  M."  had  to  prove.  The  Hebrew  canon  was  fixed  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  some  400  years  before  the  christian  era,  and  has  remained  as 
then  fixed  up  to  the  present  moment.  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  "  Lectures 
on  the  Pentateuch,  has  given  reasons  which  show,  first,  that  it  was 
known  680  years,  and  then  970  years,  before  the  christian  era 
("  Lectures,"  pp.  9  and  10) ;  and,  lastly,  "  from  the  very  era  when 
the  Mosaic  institutions  commenced"  {lb.,  p.  21).  According  to 
Dean  Prideaux,  Zoroaster  fabricated  his  Magian  system  in  the 
reign  of  Darins,  the  age  of  Ezra ;  according  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
tJie  sceptical  historian  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fiul,"  some  thousands  of 
years  before.  Jf  "  M."  take  Prideaux  for  his  guide,  the  Zendavesta 
eodsted  &ve  centuries  before  the  christian  era;  if  he  prefers  the 
authority  of  Gibbon,  that  work  existed  at  least  a  thousand  years 
before.  In  the  Zendavesta,  Zoroaster  introduces  Adam  and  Eve, 
Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Solomon;  and  gives,  in  a  garbled 
form,  the  same  history  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  which  we 
have  in  Genesis.  At  least  one  century  before  the  date  assigned  by 
•*  M."  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  was  known,  not  only 
wherever  Judaism  existed,  but  wherever  the  Magian  system  flou- 
rished. If  "  M.'s  "  rash  and  extravagant  assertions  are  to  pass  for 
**  facts,"  we  do  not  wonder  that,  in  page  163,  he  begs  his  "  friends 
will  serve  him  in  tendering  something  more  than  mere  statements 
in  opposition."  The  assertion  that  "even  the  Jews  themselves 
make  no  mention  of  such  compositions  until  800  years  after  Moses," 
is  another  of  the  **  eagles"  to  which  it  had  been  better  for  "  M."  if 
the  Britiak  Contrav&rdalist  had  given  no  "  wings." 

UI.  '*  The  date  of  the  Deluge  is  unreliable"  [p.  161).  Had  "  M." 
based  this  remark  on  the  general  difficulties  which  beset  all  ancient 
chronology,  the  objection  might  be  passed  over  to  writers  debating 
a  question  different  firom  the  one  he  professes  to  take  into  hand. 
His  reason  for  lowing  the  date  of  the  Deluge  to  be  an  anachronism 
is,  however,  the  expression  in  G^.  xii.  10,  according  to  which, 
Egypt  at  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  was  "  a  great  and  powerful 
kingdom."  We  say,  an  expression  in  Gen.  xii.  10,  if  we  read  wiUi 
the  eyes  with  which  '*  M."  sees  things.   There  is,  however,  not  a  word 


lA  the  paiMge,  aor  yet  in  the  ekiftert  fthoiKfe  ]ikSFP^  besa^  "  s 
kin^om" — nol  a  word  aVeiit  its  being  exikei  ^  grent ,  or  "  powerftiL" 
It  la  <dear  thftt,  as  nanal  witk  the  detvaeton  of  Seiiipinitt,  '*  M.'* 
has  adopted  the  objectioBfl  of  aone  infidel  wiiter,  withont  taMig; 
even  the  trouble  to  "  eaereise  one  of  the  hi^Lest  priaeiplea  of  oar 
eodatence,"  that  is*  to  think  for  hu^elf.  "  We/'  he  tella  na*  "  faov 
to  no  merely  Beetanaa.  reading"  (p.  163) ;  why  then  does  he  bow  to 
this  renderii^,  which  is  no  renderinff  al  all,  out  the  gk>M  of  aoma 
igaofant  writer  whose  words  he  naa  mistakeB  for  the  woida 
of  Moses  P  Had  the  nassu^e  contained  what "  M."  haa  iinwittiB^^ 
inserted  init»  it  wonla  not  hare  proved  the  point  he  wishes.  In  tiie 
area,  now  the  site  ^  the  Bead  Bea»  there  were  in  Ahrahaa'a  iiiae 
five  "kings"  (Gen.  xiv.  1,  ^i  and  in  the  Canaan  oonqiaeBed 
by  Joehoa,  which  was  small  eoonnared  with  the  Anglo-Saion  Hap 
tardiT,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty^oiie  kinga  (Joah.  xn.  31).  La 
the  l!nrkiah  empire^  eh]e&  of  petty  districtB  are  to  thia  howr  eallad 
sultana^  If  "  M."  wonki  thence  condLude  that  these,  distriota.  endi 
with  a  sultan  at  ita  head,  were  "  great  and  powerfid  kingdoais^'*  ha 
wonld  prove  himself  aa  ignorant  of  modem  caatoma  and  fcals,  aa  ha 
is  €^  Scripture  terms  applied  to  things  in  the  remote  past. 

TV.  '*  in  these  292  years  the  Canoasian  type  mart  have  paaaeA 
into  the  Negro/'  S^  (p.  161).  Whr  most?  Aoooniiag  to  Iba 
Mosaic  acooont,  Egrpi  was  peo^ed  by  the  deaoendanti  of  JSmu^ 
8nd»  therefore,  not  by  thoee  of  iae  CanmMian  type,  whieh  apt 
from  another  braoeh.  ^icypt  was  eonqnered  by  a  raae  of 
Shemitic  family,  who  ruled  for  some  five  eeataiiea.  There  i 
therefore,  be  "Negro  remaina"  in  Egyptian  tombs,  and  yai 
inftrenee  made  by  "M."  may  be  prepostarons,  that "  the  Caaoaaian. 
tvpe  passed  into  the  Negro."  Thia  invaaioa  of  Negro^aad  hf 
the  descendants  of  Shem  wonld  lead  to  the  mtrodnction  of  tW 
'*  complex  Hindoo-Greeian  mythology,"  without  proving  that  tte 
Mosaie  "  acconnts"  are  "  inconsistent,"  or  the  nnworthy  "  traditiaaa 
of  old"  (p.  161).  A  writer,  who  gives  ns  waxk  "  faeta,"  may  waB 
deprecate  *'mere  statements"  firem  the  opposite  qnarter. 

The  objectiaBS  which  "M."  has  nnmbered  3^  4, 6, 6^  and?  (pp.  161 
and  162)  are  all  based  on  the  renderinff  of  6en.  vii.  19^  whidb 
ataada  at  the  head  o£  his  article.  After  the  quotation,  we  hsre  Urn 
following  remaric, — "Thia  statement,  «e  wdrnH,  is  intended  t» 
convey  the  idea  that  the  whole  earth  was  oovered  with  water,"  Aol 
(p.  161).  The  words  we  have  italiciaed  contain  the  aasamptiiBi.  aC 
the  point  which  has  to  be  -jgftoted  by  the  writers  of  the  negaftire 
artiotes.  Aeeordiag  to  the  nse  of  unii«nal  terma  by  Maaea,  aa 
Sfoeh  inferwLce,  aa  drawn  by  "  M.,"  can  be  establiahed.  What  "IC*" 
chooses  to  "admit"  is  that  which  he  haa  to  prove.  Lei  ii  ba 
shown,  on  the  most  rigid  principles  of  philological  critieism*  thai 
Moses  aaserta  nothing  lem  than  a  deluge  rising  to  "sona  2SfiW 
feet^  above  the  searlev^"  (p.  161),  and  we  have  nothing  to  aav  aa 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  ^ueatioa.  In  our  former  article  we  hsaa 
advaneed  reasons  for  bdiernng  that  a  univeraal  drii^pe,  of  tha 
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magnaibtde  •nfia  Bappowd,  knot  averted  br  Moim,  Let  tbMe  avarar 
meats  be  refaJUdi\  but  not  witb  melt "  faets '  as  tan  teakhed  hj  '*MJ' 

Hie  filtb  obyection,  anawesffd  by  •  xvfennoe  to  the  emblematHr 
▼ision  in  Acta  x.,  as  dtLOwn  in  onv  fiant  artiefe,  oootaias  a  eoriov 
asamnptioa,  "  M."  first  of  ail  orovda  a  ooanber  erf  anisials  xntir 
the  ark  wbidk  Moses  did  not>  and  tbes,  upon  hie  own  cresled 
difficnltjy  founds  another  eqnally  inaipnairj.  Hoir,  he  wislieB  to 
know,  coold  so  nanr  *' inmates  breatlte,  lunring  bat  one  window 
hatf  a  yard  square- "  (p.  162)  ?  Snrefy  a  writer,  belbre  he  attaoks  so 
sacred  a  thmg'  aa  ahe  foandatkm  of  aQ  our  hooes  oi  immortalitf , 
ought  to  tahe  so«e  paina  to  aaderstsBd  what  ne  objecta  to.  Tim 
wvffd  he  takes  for  a  "  window,  "^  means  a  tmnsnarsBoy  or  tzansliE* 
oency,  from  which  its  nse^  for  the  purpose  of  ijWnisatien  bwt  notf 
of  ▼entiLBtioii,  can  be  gathered.  Its  very  object  was  to  admit  light 
and  exclude  water,  and,  therefore,  it  was  air-tight.  We  are  not 
informed  what  proyision  was  made  for  ventilation ;  but  that  it  was 
ample  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  all  the  ark  contained  managed  to 
breathe.  That,  again,  this  window  was  "  half  a  yard  square,"  is  a 
gloss  of  "  M.'s  "  own.  The  probability  is,  that  the  "  cubit "  was  the 
width  only  of  the  skylight,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  ark  to  the 
other ;  but  the  account  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  temple  built  by 
Solomon,  and  nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  from  it.  The  haste 
with  whieh  the  enbit  is  squared  by  "  M."  does  not  look  wdl  by  the 
aide  of  the  "  honest  eouTictions '  stated  on  page  163. 

If  bold  assertions  may  be  taken  £»  "  faets,'  it  would  be  imp«8- 
Bible  to  answer  the  statement,  that  beasts  "  were  first  divided"  mto 
clean  and  unclean,  '^for  the  Jews  only  under  Moses.  There 
were  no  Jews  in  the  time  of  Noah  "  (p.  162).  Because  there^  were 
BO  Jews  in  Noah's  time,  does  it  follow  that  this  patriarch  was 
omnivorous,  that  cats  and  dogs  were  equally  palatable  to  him  with 
riMsp  and  oxen?  Every  nation  has  had  its  sacrifiees,  every  nation 
]m»  rejected  some  as  "unclean"  for  sacrificial  aa  w^ll  as  enlinary 
pnraoses;  and  yet  Noah,  who  saerifioed  as  well  as  Abel,  knew 
no^ng  of  such  difoenees ! 

**  M.  doses  his  paper  b^  the  Temark,  thai  he  "  takes  his  stand 
n^on  one  of  the  highest  principles  of  our  existence,  that  is,  the  right 
to  think  "  (p.  163).  As  a  nourish,  this  mav  look  well,  but  who  infixmadt 
hiiB  that  he  must  not  think  f  A  thing  of  necessity  is,  in  this  aenteneer 
tusned  into  a  qnestifin  of  rights.  To  take  it  aa  he  pots  it,  we  nniit 
semind  him  that  we  know  nothmg  of  naked  ri^ts.  Every  right  has 
ila  obligations,  and  one  of  them  in  this  case  is  that  we  should  think 
fiurly.  If  we  concede  the  right,  we  enforce  also  its  re8pon«]»ilitieB« 
Before  any  reasonable  man  will  endeavour  to  undermine  fsifth  in 
Chfistianity,  he  will  make  sure  of  his  ground.  To  treat  objectioas 
as  argaxnsB^  to  eonlband  the  di£cnl&a  of  an  interpreter  with  the 
fidlibui^  of  Moses,  is  neilher  logie  nor  "  one  of  the  highest  psiiK 
oipies  of  o«r  existence."  We  hold  that  reveicnt  csutioB  is  ona  of 
tboae  priseiples,  and  otbsrs  which  "  M."  hoe  dissegarded. 

Agaur  w»  do  not  see  the  conneotiott  between  ike  two  tfamgi  in 
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the  statement,  that  the  right  to  think  being  "  admitted,  all  the  rest 
ibust  follow,  for  thought  without  utterance  is  like  a  wingless  eag^  " 
(p.  163).  Does  "  M.  utter  aU  his  thoughts  P  Some  of  them  are 
wingless;  in  such  cases  what  becomes  of  the  right f  Is  it  any 
man's  duty  to  fpve  -mnfjA  to  such  thoughts  as  he  puts  as  objections  ? 
Plainly  the  thmg  in  his  mind  is  not  the  thing  he  put  upon  pa3per. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  wrote  down  the 
necessity  of  thinking,  or  rather  the  right,  which,  if  anybody  would 
absurdly  question,  he  cannot  belong  to  the'  readers  of  the  3riiisk 
CantroverncdUt  Let  "  M.,"  then,  think,  simply  because  he  mmti  ; 
Let  him  |>ublish,  simply  because  he  may,  at  least  in  this  periodical; 
but  let  him  remember,  that  what  is  published  cannot  be  recalled, 
and  in  all  sacred  matters  entails  most  sisrious  responsibilities. 

Sedgwick. 


« 

AB^  THE  MODERN  PHENOMENA,  DESIGNATED  "  SPI- 
EITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,"  GENUINE?  AND  HAVE 
WE  IN  THEM  SATISFACTORY  EVIDENCE  OF  IN- 
TEECOUESE  WITH  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
SPIRITUAL  WORLD? 

▲FFIBHATIYE  ABTICLE.^YI. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  last  article  on  the  negatiye  side  does 
not  attack  the.CTidence  for  the  truth  of  spiritualism  at  all.  False 
report^  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barker's  death,  the  mferiority  of  Mr.  Home's 
performances  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  the  failures  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  the  confusion  among  spiritualists,  and  the  varieties  of  creed 
amon^  the  supposed  spirits,  and,  lastly,  the  fact  that  Southey  and 
Coleridge,  Washin^n,  Jefferson,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  are 
represented  as  makmg  communications  utterly  unworthy  of  tiiem. 
all  these  together  fail  in  upsetting  the  evidence  that  abounds  £ar 
phenomena  ennobling,  soul-elerating,  consoling,  beneficent,  true, 
and  unacooimtable  on  any  other  theory  than  that  proposed  by  ih» 
spiritualists. 

What  a  case  could  not  Mr.  Johnson  make  out  against  Christi- 
anity, if  he  were  to  set  to  work  to  treat  it  in  a  similar  way! 
Among  those  that  consorted  with  Jesus  himself  there  was  a  traitor ; 
aposties  quarreUed,  and  made  mistakes ;  false  Christs  appeared,  and 
fuse  gospels ;  bishops  disgraced  themselves  by  vrranglinff  and  coa* 
tention,  and  resorted  even  to  personal  violence  to  put  down  tibeir 
opponents ;  and— but  why  go  on  to  the  times  when  B<mie  opened 
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ihe  floodgates  of  yillany  ob  the  ehnrch  of  Christy  and  nothing  was  too 
crael  or  too  mean,  if  only  an  end  were  to  be  gained,  from  the  butchery 
and  torture  by  wholesale  to  the  manufacture  of  holy  coats  and 
winking  Virgins  P  But,  my  brother,  it  is  not  good  to  look  at  any- 
thing in  Goas  world  in  this  critical  and  fault-finding  spirit ;  and  I 
invite  you  to  look  with  me  on  the  spiritualistic  pienomena  and 
tendencies  for  the  true  and  the  good  that  may  be  foand  in  them,  as 
I  trost  I  may  be  enabled  to  disj^y  them  .in  the  remainder  of  this 
article. 

Dr.  John  F.  Gbray,  an  eminent  physician  in  New  York,  giyes  the 
following  as  his  reasons  for  belieymg  that  spirits  communicate  with 
men  in  uie  body.    He  arranges  them  in  throe  categories  :^* 

**  1.  Phenomena  of  a  physical  nature  not  referaUe  to  the  laws  of 
physical  relation,  such  as  the  moving  of  ponderable  bodies  inde" 
pendent  of  earthly  mechanics;  the  production  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  sounds  m  our  midst,  also  independent  of  any  known  or 
conceivable  mechanical  apparatus;  the  producing  of  lights  of 
various  colours,  sizes,  shapes,  degrees  of  brilliancy,  and  duration  of 
incandescence,  in  every  case  without  the  presence  of  any  chemical 
agents  or  apparatus  known  to  or  usable  by  us  mortals ;  and,  lastly, 
the  reproduction  of  living  material  bodies,  through  which  extem- 
poraneous, but  real  and  taufpble  physical  organizations,  the  spirits 
nave  re-appeared  to  their  friends  on  earth,  expressing  successfully 
their  peculiarities  of  physical  form  and  movement,  and  likewise 
their  peculiar  and  distinctive  modes  of  apprehension,  feeling,  and 
intellection.  Through  the  temporarily  organized  effigies  of  their 
former  earthly  bodies  they  have  (as  I  know  from  seversl  instances 
of  recent  date)  spoken  to  and  sung  with  their  relatives  here,  and 
have  given  many  other  equally  palpable  proofs  of  their  ability  to 
reconstruct  and  inhabit  a  physical  tbrm. 

"  2.  Phenomena  of  a  mental  nature  not  referable  to  earthly  volition 
and  intelligence,  such  as  the  contriring  and  producing  of  the  phy- 
sical phenomena  above  cited ;  the  production  of  writings  in  various 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  wholly  unknown  to  those  in  whose 
presence  th^  have  been  executed ;  the  utterance  of  unmistakable 
prophecy ;  tne  narration  of  events,  and  the  recital  of  mental  facts 
that  are  transpiring  in  distant  places— often  across  broad  oceans ; 
the  improvisation  and  incredibly  rapid  production  of  83nnbolio 
drawings  and  elaborate  pictures  by  parties  not  versed  in  the 
pictoriu  art,  and  unable  to  explain  the  symbols  they  have  executed, 
and  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  good  lesson  of  life,  or 
renew  a  long-buried  personal  reminiscence;  lastly,  felicitous  and 
accurate  impersonations  of  parties  long  departed  this  life,  and 
wholly  unknown  and  unheard-of  by  the  personators. 

"  3.  My  faith  in  the  real  presence  of  my  brother  and  sister  humans, 
who  have  risen  out  of  the  earth-form,  is  intensified  by  the  mellow 
light  which  the  philosophy  of  spirit-intercourse  sheds  over  all 
departments  of  human  history  and  human  science.  By  teaching 
us  the  models  of  inspiration,  and  warning  us  of  the  quicksands  of 
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interpolBtaoii,  it  AHieldfiiM  allveliifioiu,  ma4  iavM  fromHwiB— ofllirt 
cpory  tme  and  ▼'enerabie  MoiiiHiient  of  ike  dhriiM  «Bpednoe  of  He 
•mat  past.  9^  nreaiing  the  daal  ftlaae  of  Iwnwin  aonsciiUBUtM,  it 
Sranda  a  ponliiw  ^yitkology,  and  teaahiee  wbere  to  look  lor  w^- 
•priagB  or  sATmitioiL  aad  progroBB.  Bj  rmviag  ike  fwaent  Ckreek 
harxaonialiiypotlMRB,  ifc  veoonoiles  ma  toitehard  syniatrf  «f  sia  aod 
Aovrow,  of  ignaraaoe  aad  «ifferiag«" 

It  is  not  my  pnrpose  iii  tfaiB  paper  to  prodaoa  the  eiidenne  by 
which  the  foregoing  statements  are  supported.    Any  candid  veadar 
jof  tiie  numeiOTM  ispiiitvaHstte  pnblieatiaiiB,  aad  eyery  «anftMt  ia- 
.quirer,  moat  go  ihoroai^  the  labour  of  coUeeting  evideaoe  for  Inm- 
self.    There  is  so  lack  of  it.    fTo  &Mttia  history  are  ibetter  aitcated; 
and,  what  is  more,  ike  dksef  witeeBtesaae  atfll  liviag,  and  o^able  of 
fopealang  a&d  ansplify  mg  their  teetimoay.    The  facte  z«eoraed  are 
aach  as  liiey  aould  not  be  mistake  about;  and  their  oomiag  for- 
ward as  witneesea  has  snbjecrted  tfliem  ^  maoh  amkOTanoe  and 
pain.    ISo  faote  whatov^w,  therefore,  in  the  reeorda  of  we  raoMte 
paat  admit  of  beis^  Terified  to  the  same  degree  aa  theae.    No 
oelieFer  in  the  ]^unoniena  reeorded  in  the  j^o^els  ia  in  a  poailuB 
to  rejeet  tiboae.    Certainly,  no  one  ia  in  a  poaition  to  givea  n^gatiie 
opinion  on  the  aubjoot,  who  has  not  gone  through  ihe  eyidenee,  aad 
inquired  carefully  for  himadf.    I  haTO  eeleolw  Dr.  Gray'a  atate- 
inant  of  reaaons,  &EBt,  because  they  are  a  good  epitome  of  the 
phenomena,  with  some  of  the  tendeneiea  of  the  mof«ment;  aad, 
«eeoBdly,  beoaoae  Dr.  Gray  is  an  enanent  and  well-knofm  maa. 
llr.  Benjamin  Colemaiv,  in  Aie  Septembw  namber  of  the  Spiriimal 
Ma^maaae^  aayi  of  him, — ^  He  is  a  eentleaiau  enjoying  a  promiaeot 
poaition  in  aooiety,  a  scholar,  hignly  reapected  liy  l£e  coanmnily 
in  whiidL  he  reaidea,  and,  thoni^  he  haa  been  aa  open  and  aa- 
fiinching  advocate  of  spiritaalism  for  severalTears,  ne  has,  I  in 
told,  the  largest  practice  of  any  phyaician  in  Sew  Tork."    Te  my 
mind,  his  statement  deaoribes  phenomena  at  the  ▼ery  firat  aigli 
angffeatire  of  the  agency  of  inteliigeBt  persomd  bei^ga,  and,  ca 
fbruier  reflection,  incapable  of  any  other  explanation. 

There  are  many,  however,  I  believe,  who  cannot  coneeifo  how  t 
apiritaal  bein^  can  commnnieate  with  persons  in  the  flesh ;  to  tiisn 
.snoh  oommnnication  appears  an  impossibiliW,  and  they  relwe, 
liiereibre,  to  receive  evidence  on  Jlihe  salnect.  I  am  inelmea  to  rask 
]|£r.  Bray  in  this  class,  since  he  says  that  *'  iiUemMML  spirit,  or 
mind  nnconnected  with  organisation,  is  without  lihe  range  of  oar 
experienoe ;  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  then,  whether  such  a 
liimg  exists  or  not."  Also,  "  The  believers  agvfm  the  enstenoeof 
ft  '  spirit  world ;'  now  there  is  no  no^rro/  evidenoe  lor  liie  dasteooe 
of  mind  unconnected  with  organisation." 

If  Mr.  Bray  means  by  this  iJbat  apirit,  after  having  pat  off  its 
earthly  body,  is  necessarily  unconnected  with  organieatioB,  sad 
that  hence  tiie  means  of  communicatmg  with  it  are  wanting,  and 
aU.  evidence,  therefore,  in  proof  of  such  commnnioaition  is  merflv 
evidenoe  for  an  impoesibihtyy — ^if  he  means  this,  I  would  renan: 


Ibftt^a  BfmtmKymi^  affite  eaiih4oRii  md  yet  fomeu  on  oi^gtniza- 
tiim  of  a  Biore  TenMd  chftniofear  thaa  the  one  it  has  laid  aside,— 
lioMBed  in  thk  latter,  indeed,  and  perfected  by  ite  anstnimentality, 
l^nt  now  independext  of  it,  just  as  the  buMerflT  is  indcgpendeiit  of 
^e  ohrysaMs  in  'wtiiefa  it  was  fomied.  On  siMni  a  iriew,— ^aoid  the 
iking  is  foniblOf'-^Miered  in,  indeed,  devout^  by  audititiideB, — 
oofloanmuoation  with  spiritB  in  the  oasth-fonn  beeones  possible,  and 
lovidenoe  as  to  sncb  ■eommnnieaticn  admissible.  I  may  add  that,  as 
we  have  no  knowled^fe  of  spirit  apart  from  oi^goziisatian,  as,  m  fact, 
me  hK9e  bitJierto  hM  ^vnrene  with  ihe  one  only  througiL  ^ue 
insti'umeiitality  of  the  oth^  the  pvobabiHtieB  an  mil  in  feLTonr  of 
08eh  being  always  the  -ease. 

Theie  are  none,  I  suppose,  wlio  wtndd  deny  *the  possibifity  of  our 
cajsteaoe  after  deaHi.  If  iheve  should  be,  this  paper  is  not,  of 
course,  meant  for  them.  I  assume  that  my  raaaesa  all  concede 
tins  to  be  posaible. 

It  will  also  be  conceded  me,  I  think,  'that  if  the  meaais  of  com- 
iiHDiiosfaon  existed  and  could  be  found,  oar  spirit  friends  would  be 
^^M  to  use  4hem.  Judging  of  them  by  tnnselTeB,  we  Imow  they 
would ;  and  the  important  use  to  which  such  ^cmmunicatioos  coidd 
be  put  are  obvious.  Proo&  of  the  eontmuty  of  eodstence  beyond 
what  is  called  deatii ;  consolation  for  .berewpoment ;  adriee  when 
needed ;  assistance  under  temptation ;  warnings  of  approaching 
■ianger ;  Mscue  from  actual  danger ;  fdleviotion  Si  the  ilis  erf  life  by 
asBorances  of  a  happy  iuture;  and,  happiness  of  happiness,  tlie 
TColisation  of  the  dnlam  of  oar  youth,  the  possession  of  aear  fr^ds 
"wbo  can  read  our  Tory  thoughts,  and  sympathiae  with  us  in  our 
frail  condition,  and  aasist  us  at  need;  —  no  tonffoe  can  tell,  no, 
language  desetibe,  the  manifold  adyanta^  and  blessings  of  such 
eommunioation.  The  good  of  spiritualiBm  P  What  is  itP  Oh, 
how  the  heart  mourns  over  the  darkness  of  sudi  a  question ! 

I  am  tempted  to  insert  here  a  communication  received  by  Mrs. 
C^onrlay,  the  esteemed  friend  of  the  late  Br.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia. 
See  Hare's  **  Eaperimental  Investigation  of  the  Spirit  Maniiesta- 
tions,"  p.  186. 

After  experiencing  in  the  right  hand  and  arm  a  feeling  analogous, 
she  sajrs,  to  a  slight  electric  shock,  she  was  influenced  to  write  the 
foilowmg  impressive  woidB : — 

"  Mt  dsak  Child, — ^Your  mother  would  imiwrt  to  you  a  few 
thoughts  relativo  to  on  event  which  is  generaily  regarded  with 
unspeakable  horror.  I  mean  the  dissolutran  of  the  material  body. 
Peath  should  present  no  terror  to  the  mind,  since  it  is  but  a 
transition  of  the  spirit  to  a  more  exalted  and  perfected  state  of 
being ;  a  disunion  of  the  imperishable  and  eternal  prinoipleB  of  the 
aoul  and  spirit  from  their  temporary  home  in  the  physical  form. 
It  is  but  the  door  at  whose  threshold  the  spirit  lays  aside  its  worn- 
out  garment,  to  appear  clothed  in  its  mucn  more  beautiful  habiU- 
mento  in  the  spiritual  realm ;  the  entrance  to  '  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  .the  heavens.' 
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"  To  the  mind  that  yiews  that  ehange  in  the  condittcm  of  the 
spirit  in  its  tme  light,  it  will  appear  a  neeeaaaiy  prehminary  etep 
in  the  deyelopment  of  the  immortal  germ  to  a  hieher  and  much 
more  glorions  existence.  With  the  groes  earthly  oodj  tiie  apint 
coold  not  inhabit  the  celestial  spheres,  nor  rove  the  £1  jsian  fielos  of 
etemid  progression.  You  haye  a  rosebud  in  your  keeping,  whidi 
must  expand  to  an  immortal  flower  in  heayen.  Sarth  has  giren  it 
birth,  but  its  vitality  is  feeble.  It  needs  transplanting  into  a  more 
genifll  soil  in  the  garden  of  our  Father  and  our  Gtod«  where  it  will 
ultimately  unfold  its  fair  and  beautiful  properties.  In  other  words, 
your  little  infant,  Emily,  will  soon  join  me,  for  I  peroeiye  that 
disease  is  deep  seated  in  her  system,  a  disefise  that  no  remedy  can 
reach.  Be  prepared,  then,  my  dear  child,  for  the  change  which  is 
soon  to  take  place.  Prepare  for  the  messenger.  Death !  Be  oalm ! 
be  firm  I    Your  mother,  Ltdia." 

'*  This  was  a  manifestion  to  me  of  a  spirit-mother's  lore  and 
watchAil  care.  She  foresaw  that  the  inevitable  event  was  at  hand. 
She  perceived  that  our  darling  was  incurably  diseased.  Although 
I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  my  treasure,  still  I  was 
much  calmer  and  more  resigned,  in  consequence  of  this  parental 
warning,  when  the  dread  sununons  came. 

"  Three  weeks  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  apparent  chanffo  in 
our  little  one  from  her  usually  healthy  condition.  My  husband  had 
business  which  called  him  to  Philadelphia.  At  his  urgent  request^ 
I  accompanied  him.  We  left  our  littie  ones  in  charge  of  a  female 
friend  and  a  faithful  nurse,  intending  to  be  absent  about  two  weeln. 

"  Ten  days  subsequent  to  our  departure  from  home,  I  reoeiv^ed  a 
strong  impression  to  return,  and  that  my  presence  would  sooik  be 
required  there.  My  husband  objected,  on  the  ground  that  his 
business  was  unfinished.  I  proposed  retoming  alone,  but  he  was 
unwilling,  and  we  started  for  home  the  next  morning.  We  fofimd 
our  chil£ren  all  well.  I  was  joked  about  my  spjriiual  impression, 
and  was  told  it  was  the  result  of  imagination.  On  the  day  succeed- 
ing our  return,  however,  our  dear  diild  was  taken  sick,  and  alter 
an  illness  of  three  days,  her  enfranchised  spirit  passed  from  earth 
to  heaven." 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  such  a  communication  would  be  estab* 
lished,  if  it  were  possible,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  would 
be  inestimably  precious.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  evidence 
there  is  for  the  existence  of  means  for  sudli  a  communication.  It 
has  been  abundantly  shown,  and  it  has,  indeed,  passed  into  general 
belief,  that  individuals  can  be  put  into  such  a  state  as  that,  with  or 
without  the  presence  of  the  mesmeric  sleep,  their  cerebral  organiaa- 
tion  shall  pass  out  of  the  control  of  their  own  will,  and  jinder  that 
of  another  individual.  The  individual,  while  in  tius  state,  can  be 
made  to  forget  his  most  intimate  knowledge,  even  his  own  name ; 
he  can  be  made  to  believe  snything,  at  the  will  of  the  mesmeriser, 
even  that  he  is  somebody  else  than  himself—the  French  emperor, 
or  Julius  Caesar,  a  cat,  a  rat,  or  a  walkiag^stick. 
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I  think  it  will  be  conceded  by  moet,  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  hmnan  cerebral  and  nervons  organization  can  be  thne  controlled 
by  the  will  of  another.  This  other  is  in  an  earthly  body,  but  what 
*  is  to  prevent  ench  control  taking  place  after  the  indiyidnal  luui  put 
off  his  earthly  body?  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  spirit  from 
exercising  this  control  P  The  possession  of  an  earthly  body  may  be 
a  necessary  condition  for  snch  control,  or  it  may  not ;  it  may  be 
an  impediment.  However,  I  am  not  here  attempting  to  prove  th&t 
spirit  communications  take  place  in  this  way,  bnt  that  it  is  possible 
they  may  do  so.  If  it  be  possible  they  may  do  so,  then  is  evidence 
admissible  on  the  subject. 

Again,  Mr.  Bogers  has  abundantly  shown,  in  the  instances  of 
Erederika  Hau£fe,  the  seeress  of  Prevorst,  and  of  Angelique  Cottin, 
that  the  human  organization,  under  certain  conditions,  has  power 
to  move,  withott  contact,  ponderable  objects  in  its  neighbourhood, 
with  considerable  force,  and  to  cause  the  production  of  raps  and 
other  noises,  even  at  verv  considerable  distances ;  and  these  phe- 
nomena would  occur,  both  with  and  without  the  consciousness  and 
the  will  of  the  individual.  Now,  if  the  human  organization,  in  the 
one  case,  may  be  under  the  control  of  another,  why  not  in  the 
other  case,  and  raps  and  movements  be  produced  at  the  will  of  a 
spirit,  throiigh  the  organization  of  a  human  being  yet  in  the  flesh ; 
especially  if;  as  we  have  seen,  these  human  beings  may  be  some- 
times unconscious  and  involuntary  agents  in  the  operation  P  But 
sometimes  they  were  voluntary  agents;  and  this  fact  shows  that 
the  phenomena  at  times  are  subject  to  the  will;  why  not,  then, 
at  other  times  P  Subject  to  the  will  of  the  individual  at  one  time, 
they  may  be  under  the  control  of  another  individual  at  another  time, 
when  the  individual  is  unconscious  of  the  fact ;  as  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  case  in  the  so-called  phreno-mesmeric  phenomena.  If,  then, 
these  external  phenomena  can  be  produced  by  the  will  of  another 
being,  they  can  oe  produced  intelligently,  and  become  the  means  of 
communication.  It  is  curious  that  the  mesmeric  sleep  was  at  first 
as  much  disbelieved  in  as  the  spiritual  phenomena  are  now,  and  no 
evidence  would  convince  some  people,  as  long  as  it  stood  alone ; 
but  when  greater  wonders  appeared  in  the  field,  whether  phreno- 
mesmeric  or  clairvoyant,  then  the  least  wonder  was  admitted,  in 
order,  upon  the  admission  of  the  lesser,  to  deny  the  greater.  Then 
spiritualism  appeared,  and  before  its  claims  clairvoyance  became 
probable,  and  was  even  made  the  means  of  trying  to  explain  away 
what  people  would  not  and  could  not  believe. 

Mr,  Sogers's  book  is  an  elaborate  attempt  at  this,  and  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  facts,  well  put  together  and  fairly  reasoned 
from ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  see  that  these  facts  can  be  reasoned 
upon  as  presenting  a  possible  instrumentality  to  invisible  intelligent 
i^ents  for  communicating  with  this  our  earth-world.  If  he  can 
show,  as  he  dods  show,  that,  abnormal  phenomena  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  human  organism,  and  influenced  by  a  foreign  will, 
under  certain  conditions,  ne  supposes  it  must  be  always  so ;  and  if 
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a  medium  can  control  the  anBvers,  and  make  them  what  he  likee,  at 
will,  or  if  a  person  present  can — one  who  is  yet  in  the  form — ^ke 
sapposes  that  it  must  always  be  so ;  not  obserring  that  where  oae 
will  can  control,  another  may.  whether  in  or  out  of  the  earthly  body; 
and  thus  the  spiritual  hypothesis  become  possible,  and  evidence  m 
its  favour  be  admissible.  Sudi  evidence  we  have,  of  erery  poesibie 
kind  eyes  have  seen,  and  hands  have  handled.  The  most  minute 
characteristics  of  personal  identity  have  been  produced  without  the 
direct  intervention  of  any  persons  still  in  the  earth-form,  as  hand- 
writing, portraits,  &c.,  &c. ;  in  fine,  evidence  of  so  unmistakeable  a 
character,  that  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  establish  personal  identity, 
then  there  are  no  means  within  the  compass  of  Jbimiaa  wit  to 
establish  it.  In  faith  I  wait  for  the  fuller  development  of  these 
glorious  phenomena,  which,  not  having  seen  myself,  I  believe  on 
tiie  testimony  of  others,  and  earnestly  recommena  Ae  subject  to  the 
patient  and  reverential  and  prayerfol  attention  of  all  lovers  of 
truth  and  goodness.  I  should  like  to  s^  something  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  movement,  theolosical  and  otherwise,  but  I  have 
ahready  trespassed  so  much  on  the  spaoe  of  this  Magazine,  nod 
perhaps  on  the  patience  of  its  readers,  that  I  will  bring  my  obser- 
vations to  a  close.  Thomab  Hatls,  A(.D. 

negative'  ABTICLE. — VI. 

Thb  writers  of  the  affirmative  articles  misconceive  the  <]ue8tion 
at  issue.  The^r  luive,  in  each  paper,  argued  on  the  supposition  that 
ti^e  manifestations  are  denied,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  pheno- 
mena are  admitted,  but  the  question  is.  Are  these  manifestations 
spiritual  H  Their  genuineness  depends  upon  their  bein£  what  it  is 
asserted  they  are — ^spiritual.  That  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentleaMn 
feel  and  see  tables  moving,  hear  musie,  &c.,  &c.,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, is  affirmed  by  the  one  set  of  writers,  and  taken,  on  trust  by 
another.  But  this  is  not  the  point  in  debate.  The  question  to  tie 
answered  is.  Are  these  phenomena  spiritual  P  Observe  a  specimen 
of  the  answers  given  in  the  course  of  this  debate :  "  A  few  dttys  ago 
we  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Wells, '  Have  the  American  spiritoabstt* 
according  to  your  experience,  a  large  development  of  the  oigans  of 
wonder,  or  a  love  of  the  marvellous  P  He  answered,  '  No ;  they  are 
sceptical,  and  have  become  spiritualists  by  investigation  and  reason- 
ing on  the  evidence  adduced,  or  the  phenomena  presented.'  'Is 
Judge  Edmonds,*  we  asked,  *  a  credulous  man  P  *  Ans.  '  No ;  quite 
the  opposite ;  so  was  Professor  Hare ' "  (p.  31).  TV'ith  such  matter 
the  articles  are  filled;  and  yet  not  a  step  is  made  in  advance. 
The  question  of  credulity  or  incredulity  is  not  to  be  ascertained 
after  this  fashion ;  except  that  the  man  who  took  sudi  a  r^ly  hem 
Mr.  Wells  has  demonstrated  the  credulity  of  his  own  mind.  Only 
fimcy  a  judge,  in  one  of  our  courts,  calling  on  Mr.  Wells  to  aasnre 
the  jury,  by  an  examination  of  the  crania  of  th^  witnesses,  that 
their  testimony  is  reliable !  Would  not  this  be  the  quintessence  of 
absurdity P    Can  we  imagine  "Investigator"  himself  going  to  a 
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greater^  length  of  self-impoature  P  Henceforth  we  are  no  longer  to 
regard  the  nature  of  the  testimony  itself,  but  call  in  itinerant 
phrenologists  to»show  us  whether  the  evidence  giren  is  credible 
or  incredible !    According  to  Shakspere, — 

'*  There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind's  oonstraction  in  the  face. 
He  was  a  gentleman  oo  whom  I  bailt 
An  absolute  truth." 

But  now-a-daya,  a  man  who  has  been  imposed  upon  by  his  ima- 
gination calls  upon  another,  similarly  deluded,  to  prove  that  he 
18  incapable  of  being  deceived.    A  juggler,  who  has  tricked  both 
out  of  their  common  sense,  refers  to  them  as  incapable  of  mis- 
taking sleight-of-hand  for  spiritual   manifestations.    One  of  the 
three  at  length  discovers  how  grossly  the  charlatanism  of  the 
impostor  has  imposed  upon  his  gullibility ;  with  shame  and  sorrow 
he  gives  his  "  confessions,"  as  a  warning  to  the  simple  and  super- 
stitious;  and  the  one,  whose  "gains"  are  gone,  and  the  otner, 
whose  credulity  has  merged  into  fanaticism,  denounce  their  former 
companion  as  "imbecile;"  as  treating  the  world  with  "so  much 
mental  and  moral  nausea"  (p.  27).    All  this  melancholy  exhibition 
of  fraud,  imposture,  and  ipiorance  is  prefaced  by  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following : — "  It  is  desirable,  in  conducting  this  controversy, 
that  no  quotations  be  made  from  unauthenticated  publications ; 
that  no  testimony  be  cited  which  is  not  reliable;   and  no  state- 
ment made  which  is  not  borne  out  by  incontrovertible  evidence" 
(p.  26).    A  table  moves,  not  in  broad  daylight,  but  when  "  two 
large  gas  jets  are  burning"  (p.  30) ;  not  among  men  who  doubt,  but 
among  men  whose  whole  conduct  shows  the  prostration  of  every 
reasoning  faculty ;   not  among  men  separated  and  isolated,  but 
when  close  together,  when  one  knave  can  make  a  dozen  at  his^  will, 
and  with  their  fall  consent :  then  some  heated  imagination  cries  out, 
"  They  are  raising  me ;"  becaui^e  he  says  so,  aU  at  once  see  what  he 
suggests;  ludicrous  antics  are  exhibited  by  the  juggler;  and  the 
deluded  circle  cry  out,  A  spirit!  a  spirit!    The  sober  grieve  for 
poor  humanity ;  and  all  who  dread  the  reaction  of  such  demoniacal 
sporting  with  the  mysterious  organism  of  man  are  put  down  for 
incnrable  sceptics.   Such  stuff  is  called  "  incontrovertible  evidence ! " 
reliable  testimonjr ! " 

It  is  worth  w^hile  noticing  how  "  spiritualists  "  write  one  another 
up.  The  chirp  of  one  cricket  is  nothing ;  if  a  few  thousand  pipe 
and  chime  together,  you  have  a  vociferation  that  tells  upon  the 
deaf.  Thus,  while  opponents  are  "superficial  observers,"  and 
"  imbeciles  by  their  own  showing  "  (p.  86),  the  spiritualists  "  have  a 
dear  head  and  a  matured  understanding"  (p.  28).  6.  B.  is  sent  by 
"Investigator,"  after  the  fashion  of  those  who  cannot  answer  an 
argument,  to  learn  Whately's  "  Logic  "  (p.  29) ;  while  Judge  Ed- 
monds' head  is  sent  to  Mr.  Wells  to  be  proved  to  be  incapable  of 
delusion !    To  hare  a  rank  among  "  Investigator's  "  "  honourable 
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names"  we  must  submit  to  be  operated  upon  by  either  self-deceiTen 
or  hypocrites.  "  Education,  reliability,  literary  attainments,  scien- 
tific  knowledge,  professional  ability  "  (p.  28),  are  all  ranged  on  the 
side  of  "  spintuausts."  Men  who  can  seriously  write  such  artidea 
as  have  appeared  in  this  periodical,  and  can  swallow  the  disgusting 
details  published  in  the  Sjnritual  Magazine,  wonder  that  we  can 
laugh  at  their  follies.  Incapable  of  discriminating  between  physical 
phenomena  and  spiritual  manifestations,  they  complacently  describe 
themselves  as  men  having  ''an  extensive  acquamtance  with  the 
more  inquiring  of  mankind  "  (p.  306).  A  person  who  can  charac- 
terize Faraday  as  "  a  man  of  chemical  tests  and  galvanic  batteries," 

is  called  in  to  assure  us  that  "  Mr.  A.  L ,  of  Liverpool,"  is  "  one 

of  the  strongest  and  closest  reasoners  he  knows"  (p.  87).  A  Mr. 
Home  and  a  Judge  Edmonds,  who  can  believe  that  the  creations  of 
their  own  minds  are  the  panacea  of  a  fallen  world,  are  put  forth  as 
the  apostles  of  a  new  religion.  Mr.  Howitt,  who  can  quote  Balaam, 
and  forget  Balaam's  ass,  which  rebuked  him,  is  ushered  in  to  aUenoe 
opponents  by  his  mere  name.  All  this  is,  to  us,  extremely  humili* 
atmg. 

The  first  article  on  the  affirmative  side  assures  us  that  "  to  a 
large  number  of  sincere  inquirers  the  Bible  does  not  carry,  to  their 
minds,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  they  seek,  and  are  anxioos 
to  believe,  respecting  a  future  state  of  existence."    This  confession 
of  infidelity  in  Moses,  who,  our  Lord  asstires  us,  even  at  the  burning 
bush,  taught  that  God  is  not  the  Grod  of  the  dead  but  of  the  lirinff 
(Mark  xii.  26) ;  this  infidelity  in  Christ,  who  has  brought  life  ana 
immortality  to  light  by  the  Grospel  (2  Tim.  i.  10),  we  may  let  paa 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  we  cannot  leave  the  sequel  to  such  a  pas- 
sage without  the  exposure  it  deserves.    Infidels  perpetuallv  indulge 
themselves  in  a  species  of  cant,  which  they  persist  in  declaring  to 
be  the  monopoly  of  Puritans,  Evangelicals,  Calvinists,  and  Metho* 
dists.    Here  is  a  specimen: — after  writing  the  above  sentence,  its 
author  says,  "  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  %ible  testimony  is  unde^ 
valued  "  (p.  306).    The  hope  of  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  a 
spirit- world  being  acquired  from  such  a  source  has  "  descended  to 
zero ;"  then  comes  the  cant  about  "  let  it  not  be  supposed,"  kt. 
The  Gospel  has  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;    under  this 
light  **  millions  of  the  human  race  ^oped  on»  with  the  vague  hop^ 
tmit  there  might  be  a  future  and  immortal  state"  (p,  ^X);  hot 
"  let  it  not  be  supposed "  that  this  *'  groping "  imphes  Egyptisp 
darkness — quite  the  contrary.    The  most  damaging  statement  v 
made,  with  an  apology !    The  traitor  hands  you  over  to  Caiaphas 
with  a  kiss ;  and  therefore  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  is  guiltr 
of  turpitude  added  to  treachery.    Pilate  releases  Barabbas,  and 
crucifies  Christ  between  two  thieves ;  but  before  he  does  either,  be 
calls  for  a  basin  of  water,  and  washes  his  hainds  in  innocency.   The 
common  instincts  of  our  nature  unite  in  saying.  If  yon  must  he  s 
traitor,  betray,  but  not  with  a  kiss ;  if  you  must  crucify,  do  it,  but 
leave  out  the  basin  of  water ;  if  you  must,  like  Saul,  go  to  the 
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witch  of  Endor  to  know  the  fatnre,  let  Samuel  alone ;  if  you  cannot 
help  believing  in  a  Home  and  an  Edmonds,  do,  for  Goa's  sake,  let 
Christ  and  Panl  and  Peter  alone.  They  can  maintain  their  nonnd 
better  against  your  utmost  powers  of  scepticism  than  with  your 
miserable  pretensions  of  frienoship. 

Jn  the  discussion  of  this  auestion  several  important  considerations 
have  been  entirely  overlooKed  by  writers  on  ooth  sides.  Granted 
that  these  manifestations  are  made  by  spirits,  what  reason  have  we 
to  believe  that  the  spirits  are  good,  ana  not  evil  P  Accordmc;  to 
assumption  on  the  part  of  spiritualists,  and  the  supposed  decora- 
tions of  the  "  spirits  '*  themselves,  the  actors  are  tne  disembodied 
spirits  of  the  late  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  the  "  circle,"  or  the 
gnosts  of  others  who  once  lived  on  earth.  As  such  they  may 
deceive ;  what  evidence  is  afforded  that  they  do  not  impose  upon 
"  the  mediums  "  and  others  engaged  in  table- turning  P  Iii  the  mt 
place  we  have  the  mere  dicta  of  excited  men  that  spirits  are  holding 
intercourse  with  them ;  in  the  next,  the  *'  mediums  "  have  but  the 
assertion  of  the  "  spirits  "  that  they  are  spirits.  We  deny  that  the 
manifestations  are  spiritual;  to  meet  tnis  denial  the  alBrmative 
writers  have  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  any* 
thing  less  than  spiritual.  Having  settled  this  pomt,  they  have  to 
show  next  that  the  agents  are  good  spirits,  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  deceiving  men.  We  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  the 
world  abounds  in  "  seducing  spirits,"  the  spirits  of  "  devils,"  and 
that  we  are  not  to  "  give  heed  to  them."  Are  the  affirmative  writers 
to  take  for  granted  that  their  spirits  are  incapable  of  seducing  P  If 
they  are  to  assume  so  vital  a  point,  are  others  to  submit  to  such 
asaomntion  P  Again :  these  spirits,  assumed  to  be  of  the  departed, 
are  eitner  under  the  control  of  God  or  belong  to  the  rebel  crew, 
and  range  the  earth  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  If  we  take 
the  latt^  alternative,  to  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  them  is 
treason  against  Heaven.  If  we  take  the  more  favourable  view,  they 
must  have  a  commission  to  unveil  the  future,  and  that  commission 
must  not  only  be  divine  but  well  accredited.  It  is  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  all  Christians  not  to  "  believe  any  spirit,  but  to  try 
the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God  "  (1  John  iv.  1).  How  have 
"spiritualists"  tried  the  beings  they  profess  to  have  intercourse 
withP  One  Judge  Edmonds  tells  us  that  ''spiritualism  .  .  • 
enforces  the  great  law  of  the  Creator  by  inducements  hitherto 
unknown  to  man"  (p.  29).  We  cannot  take  this  "greatest  of 
authorities  on  the  suoject"  (p.  28)  on  his  own  showing,  and  no 
Bian  of  sober  judgment  would  take  this  on  the  bare  saying  of  the 
"spirits  "  themselves.  Without  a  commission,  they  are  rebels  and 
impostors ;  with  a  supposed  commission,  unattested,  no  reasonable 
man  will  "  give  heed  to  them."  The  prophets,  the  apostles,  our 
liOrd  himseu,  produced  their  commission  to  make  revelations, — are 
these  new  teachers  to  be  let  off  on  easier  terms  P 

If  the  spiritualists  consent  to  try  tliem  b^  "  their  fruits,"  let  the 
"healing  |he  sick,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  curing  the  lame" 
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(p.  29)  exiat  in  sometbing  better  than  the  paper  ot  the  SpiriUtal 
Magazine.  Let  ns  have  broad  daylight,  and  not  "  two  bu'ge  gai 
jets  "  (p.  30).  Let  us  have  the  testimony  to  such  pretensions  from 
men  not  under  suspicion,— and  all  spiritualists  are  suspected  parties* 
The  testimony  to  such  cures  must  come  from  men  who  do  not 
believe  in  their  reputed  source.  Such  testimony  we  have  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Men  who  denied  the  origin 
of  their  power  were  forced  to  admit  the  miracle.  The  cures  pro- 
fessed by  spiritualists  are  known  only  to  themselves. 

If  these  spirits  can  hold  intercourse  with  men,  they  may  be 
turned  to  some  advantage.  Hamlet's  ghost  revealed,  according  to 
Shakspere,  the  mysteries  of  his  foul  murder.  Judge  Sdmondi 
ought  never  to  lack  evidence  in  criminal  cases.    Listead  of  em- 

{anelling  a  jury,  he  should  form  a  circle  select  of  "mediums.'* 
nstead  of  callmg  earthly  and  fallible  witnesses,  he  should  repeat 
the  incantation  of  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth: — 

**  Doable,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  bam,  and  caldron  bubble: 
Cool  it  with  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  nod  good.** 

If  Judge  Edmonds  really  believes  in  all  he  says,  as  tests  abound, 
let  him  **try  his  spirits."  We  are  informed  that  "the  conditions 
and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  '*  are  now 
to  be  within  our  reach  (p.  309) : — 

"  Here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We'd  jamp  the  liie  to  come." 

If  T.  P.  B.,  afler  eight  years'  close  investigation,"  has  made 
this  jump,  let  us  have  some  of  the  results/  Instead  of  knowing 
what  spirits  are  about,  we  witness  only  the  melancholy  exhibition 
of  men  mistaking  the  antics  of  jugglers  in  some  oases,  and  curious 
magnetic  phenomena  in  others,  for  "spiritual  manifestaiimis." 
But  if  this  representation  be  the  result  of  unreasonable  sceptioiflBi, 
let  ua  have  some  knowledge  of  "  the  condition  and  occupatioiis  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world."  All  that  T.  P.  B.  sad 
others  have  at  present  favoured  us  with,  show  that  spirits  "  raiae 
tables,"  make  them  "  dance  in  the  air,"  "  ring  bells,  knot  haadkcr- 
chiefs,  pull  clothes,  pinch  the  bodies  of  those  in  the  room/'  "  play 
on  guitars,  concertinas,  pianos,"  <&o.  (p.  309.)  Had  they  not,  ai 
children,  enough  of  pinchmg  one  another's  legs  when  on  earth,  that, 
at  the  request  of  a  circle  of  mistaken  men  and  women,  thej  should 
leave  the  "  occupations"  of  their  present  state  to  repeat  such  antios? 
Is  this  the  way  that  infidels  are  to  be  converted  F  and,  if  so,  to  wbtt 
will  the  conversion  lead,  but  from  scepticism  to  grovelling  VBMt' 
stition  P  If  spiritualism  "  reveals  what  is  the  existence  into  wbidi 
we  are  to  pass  when  this  life  shall  have  ended"  (p.  29),  it  vrYealB 
also  that  we  shall,  at  the  call  of  such  men  as  Judge  Kdmonds,  Home, 
and  Hare,  have  to  return  and  pinch  tho  legs  of  the  poor  mortals  left 
behind.  i 
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There  are  two  coosideratiotiB  which  should  not  be  lightly  passed 
over.  We  have,  fLrst,  something  in  the  Bible  about  persons  who 
had  really  experience  of  "the  condition  and  occupations"  of  the 
spirit- world ;  and,  secondly,  something  about  the  pretensions  to  the 
power  of  consulting  familiar  spirits.  We  shall  close  our  article 
with  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  facts. 

^FirsL  Both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  times  we  have 
instances  of  persons  who  rose  from  the  dead.  They  either  made  or 
withheld  revelations  of  what  they  saw,  heard,  and  felt  as  disembodied 
spirits.  If  they  made  any  revelations,  none  are  recorded.  This 
suenee,  this  reserve,  is  significant.  It  was  because  what  they  had 
to  say  of  their  experiences  was  either  useless  or  injurious.  If  use- 
less, it  ia  on  the  ground  Uiat  what  God  saw  fit  to  reveal  of  such 
matters  waa  already  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible ;  or,  if  they  could  add 
anything  to  the  contents  of  Scripture,  such  additions  were  not 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  men.  But  if  from  the  silence  of  the 
Bible  we  infer  that  to  know  what  they  could  oommnnicate  would  be 
injurious,  then  it  is  folly  and  presumption  to  consult  spirits  abotit 
their  present  "  condition  and  occupations."  That  spirits  re-entered 
their  oodies  is  a  Scripture  fact ;  that  there  is  no^  record  of  their 
communications  is  another  fact :  from  this  reserve  you  must  infer 
one  of  two  things,  either  the  inutility  of  such  revelations,  or  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  would  nave  followed  from  recording 
them ;  and«  on  either  supposition,  it  is  folly  to  consult  *'  spirits 
upon  their  condition  and  occupations.  So  far  we  have  argued  on 
the  supposition  that  persons  who  rose  from  the  dead  did  make 
revelations  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  in  their  disembodied 
state ;  but  is  the  supposition  probable  P  Is  not  the  silence  of  Scrip- 
ture on  so  interesting  a  matter  an  indication  of  what  is  affirmed  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 4F  The  very  state  in  which  the  apostle  was  thrown 
was  inexplicable,  and  the  things  he  heard  were  such  as  it  is  "  not 
lawful,"  that  is,  not  posnbU,  "  tor  a  man  to  utter."  We  have  not  the 
organs  wherewith  to  enpress,  nor  have  spirits  the  powers  by  which 
to  make  to  us  intelligible,  their  "  condition  and  occupations."  An 
idea  of  things  vre  have  never  seen  and  cannot  describe,  or  which 
does  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  even  our  present  spiritual 
powers,  is  an  impossible  idea.  If  the  ''spirits"  under  question 
communicate  anyuiing,  it  muet  be  something  within  the  range  of 
our  earthly  experience ;  of  their  own  experience  they  can  reveal 
nothing,  simply  because  as  men  we  can  comprehend  nothing  beyond 
the  sphere  to  which  our  senses  and  our  mental  faculties  are  bound. 
Their  superior  knowledge  does  not  imply  their  superior  powers  of 
communication,  because  those  powers  are  unavailable  through  owr 
ineapaeitff.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in  Scripture  we  have  the 
revelation  of  a  few  abstract  principles  in  relation  to  heavenly 
things.  We  are  informed  of  future  happiness,  but  of  the  particulars 
of  which  it  is  to  consist,  we  are  told  nothing — ^nothing,  because 
whatever  should  be  stated  would  be  unintelligiole  to  us  as  we  are. 
When  T.  P.  B.  and  others  talk  of  learning  "the  condition  and 
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occupations  of  the  inyisible  world,"  they  simply  talk  nonsense — ^for 
to  talk  gravely  of  impossibilities  is  to  talk  nonsense.  To  take  an 
instance — ^tbe  "  appearances  of  spirit  hands**  (p.  309).  *'  A  spirit 
hatih  not  flesh  and  bones"  (Luke  zxiv.  39).  Of  what,  then*  did  this 
''hand"  consist?  Has  a  spirit  hands  at  allP  Can  we  need  any 
stronger  proof  of  delusion  than  the  statement  that  a  hand  is  seen? 
If  spirits  have  a  body,  and  parts  or  members,  does  it  follow  that 
with  our  fleshly  eyes  we  can  see  themP  The  phrase,  "a  spirit 
hand,"  is  a  contradiction ;  the  tlung  meant  is  an  absurdity,  and  ita 
yisibility  is  an  impossibility.  Men  who  can  believe  all  this  may 
well  flU  their  articles  with  the  overweening  self-conodt  that  animates 
their  authors. 

Second,  To  consult  familiar  spirits  was  a  capital  ofience  under  the 
theocracy.  The  change  which  Christianity  nas  wrought  is  in  the 
penalties  attached  under  Moses,  but  the  morality  of  the  practice 
remains  just  as  it  was.  If  modem  spiritualists  really  consult  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  and  on  such  easy  terms  as  sitting  roond  a 
table,  &o.,  then  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  reason  why 
^viners,  Pythonesses,  wizards,  and  witdies  were  proscribed  under 
Moses,  was  the  wdbwfulness  of  forsaking  the  divine  oracles,  and 
asking  counsel  of  spirits.  If,  however^  we  take  the  more  ^fODoal 
.opinion,  that  the  practice  was  condemned  because  it  was  either  a 
•delusion  to  suppose,  or  imposture  to  claim,  the  power  of  consulting 
spirits,  then  it  loUows  that  the  modem  practice  is  equally  criminal. 
On  either  supposition  the  spiritualists  of  our  day,  m  profeeain^  a 
knowledge  of"  the  occult  sciences"  (p.  28),  are  committing  a  InA 
moral  oflence.  The  mere  "intruding  into  those  things  whichne 
hath  not  seen  "  is  condemned  b^  the  apostle  as  a  mark  of  a  "fleahly 
mind  vainlv  pufied  up  "  (Col.  li.  18).  The  very  curiosity  to  know 
what  Grod  has  not  chosen  to  reveal  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  proof  of 
an  unhealthy  mind ;  and  when  accompanied  by  a  disparagement  of 
Sevelation  (as  in  p.  306),  a  proof  of  sad  defection  oT  heart.  The 
Mosaic  penalties  could  be  exacted  only  under  a  theocracy.  Our 
•own  laws  against  witchcraft  are  happily  def\uict;  but  the  moral 
guilt  of  either  consulting  spirits — supposing  this  to  be  possible — or 
■of  pretending  to  such  an  *'  occult"  power,  can  never  be  destroyed  by 
.a  repeal  of  either  Jewish  laws  or  British  penalties. 

The  more  serious  points  of  the  question  before  us  have  been 
^strangely  overlooked,  out  it  behoves  both  our  modem  necromancers 
or  sorcerers,  and  those  who  uphold  their  pretensions,  to  look  at 
spirit-rapping  in  all  its  aspects.  If  the  negative  articles  assert 
gmiuine  facts,  then  the  practice  is  morally  reprehensible ;  but  if,  as 
we  maintain,  that  their  authors  mistake  mvsterious,  but  physical, 
manifestations  for  the  revelations  of  spirits,  then  the  preienee  to  hold 
such  communications  is  foolish,  if  not  wicked. 

BkLTUkZAR  BSCKSB. 
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ABE  THE  POLES  JUSTIFIED  IN  ENDEAVOURING  TO 
REGAIN  THEIR  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE? 

AFPIBMATIVE  BBAy. 

It  is  proverbial  that  a  drowning  man  will  grasp  at  a  straw.  He 
is  right  m  so  doin^ :  that  act,  slight  as  it  is,  may  be  the  means  of 
«ayinff  him  from  his  perilous  position.  If  he  is  sensible,  and  cool, 
he  will  npon  the  instant  leam  the  buoyancy  of  the  body,  the 
Bustainiiig  power  of  the  water,  and  hence  the  means  of  safety.  The 
true  hero,  be  the  arena  of  his  exertion  public  or  private,  while  life 
endures,  continues  in  his  purpose,  pursues  his  object  unremittingly, 
and  ever  adopts  as  his  motto,  "  fight  on !"  If  he  fails,  he  tails 
nobly ;  if  he  sits  down  supinely,  and  then  fails,  he  fails  ignobly, 
leaving  neither  a  lesson  nor  a  sign  of  having  lived.    * 

Hence  the  Poles  are  justified  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their 
national  independence,  tnough  their  cause  were  ten  times  more 
bopeless  than  it  is.  They,  as  a  people,  are  not  justified  in  sitting 
down  with  wrong  and  oppression,  though  the  heel  of  the  oppressor 
were  on  their  neclu,  could  they  raise  the  slightest  protest,  or  make 
the  feeblest  sign.  The  martyr  at  the  stake  cbes  more  for  the  cause 
for  which  he  dies,  than  the  utmost  personal  exertion  would  have 
achieved  during  a  prolonged  life.  When  John  Knox  was  threatened 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  ("  the  cruel  beast  1  as  the  reformer 
filled  him),  that  if  he  preached  he  should  be  received  with  a  salute 
of  a  dozen  culverins,  '*  whereof  the  most  part  should  light  on  his 
nose,"  did  not  ask  himself  if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  should  be 
Jusii/ied  in  preaching  at  St.  Andrews,  but  said : — "  As  for  Uie  fear 
of  aauger  that  may  come  to  me  thereby,  let  no  man  be  solicitous ; 
for  my  life  is  in  the  custody  of  Him  whose  glory  I  seek,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  so  fear  their  boasts  and  tyranny  as  thereby  to  be 
deterred  from  doing  xny  duty,  when  God,  of  His  mercy,  ofTereth 
me  such  an  occasion.  1  desire  the  hand  and  weapon  of  no  man  to 
defend  me.  I  crave  only  audience,  which  if  denied  me  here  at  this 
time,  I  must  seek  fkrther  where  I  may  have  it."  We  all  know  the 
answer  Luther  made  to  the  warning  that,  if  he  went  to  Worms, 
^'  they  will  bum  you,  as  they  did  John  Huss  i" — "  Though,"  said 
the  brave  reformer,  "they  shoidd  make  a  fire  from  Worms  to 
Wittenburg,  and  reaching  to  the  sky,  I  would  nass  through  it  in 
Hie  name  of  the  Lord."  "I  am,"  said  he,  "lawfully  called  to 
appear  in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tues  on  the  houses  were  there 
combined  against  me."    If  these  men  had  enter taiued  juMiifiable 
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prudential  reasons,  and  from  personal  motives  refused  to  go  on  with 
the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  Scotland  might  not^  haye 
been  under  the  spiritual  dictatorship  of  the  descendants  of  the 
bloody-minded  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Christendom  overran 
with  the  emissaries  of  the  Pope,  who  would  have  been  busy^  handing 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  an 
recusants  and  Nonconformists.  No;  nothing  is  justifiable  bat 
duty.  Death  may  result,  but  dishonour  never ;  inconvenience  may 
be  exp^enced,  loss  may  be  sustained,  and  personal  comfort  forfeited, 
but  the  ultimate  consequence  of  right  must  ever  hejuHice.  That 
is  a  faith  that  a  man  should  bind  about  his  heart,  be  his  creed  or 
shibboleth  what  it  may,  and  from  which  he  should  never  part, 
"  through  evil  and  through  good  report/'  in  times  of  temptation, 
or  in  times  of  ease  and  quiet.  It  is  the  recognition  of  a  law  which 
never  passes  away. 

The  abstract  question  with  which  this  discussion  was  commenced 
is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  a  debate  on  the  ways  and  means.  If  we  were 
advising  a  huckster  on  his  first  essay  in  business,  we  might  ooonsel 
prudential  considerations  as  to  adequate  caution,  capital,  means, 
and  so  forth ;  but  when  the  very  existence  of  a  great  and  brave 
nation  is  in  que*stion,  it  appears  to  us  that  we  may  reasonably,  and 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  rashness,  draw  somewhat  upon 
the  future,  and  rely  for  success  very  much  upon  the  attainment  of 
that  spirit  of  liberty  by  which  every  great  nation  is  more  oi"  less 
animated.  "From  little  causes  great  effects  arise."  How  re- 
peatedly has  the  truth  of  this  axiom  been  verified  in  the  history  of 
mdividuais  as  well  as  nations.  But  one  objector,  quite  oblivious  to 
the  history  of  the  past,  urges  that  because  the  way  is  not  practically 
dear,  the  Poles  are  not  lastified  in  an^r  attempt  to  regain  ihiar 
liberty.  They  may  indulge  the  aspiration,  but  by  no  means  let 
them  dare  to  give  practical  effect  to  it,  under  fear  or  the  displeasuie 
of  their  sovereign,  neighbours,  and  masters.  This  argument, 
carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  appears  to  us  to  give  up  the 
entire  motive  ana  purpose  of  all  effort  tor  human  improvement,  and 
if  it  had  been  entertained  by  a  Oobden  or  a  Garibaldi  there  eonld 
have  been  no  corn  law  repeal,  no  Italian  inde]^endence ;  we  should 
have  been  wanting  in  all  the  grand  enterprises  firom  which  the 
people  of  all  climes  are  now  reaping  substantial  and  permanent 
advantages. 

The  charge  of  "  weakness  and  folly,"  which  our  objector  makes, 
is  a  position  from  which  we  dissent.  We  would  ask,  "Did  he 
never  hear  of  any  one  attaining  success  in  pursuit  of  a  great  good, 
though  circumstances  at  first  were  of  the  blackest  and  most  disooo- 
raging  character  P  Did  he  ever  know  anything  worth  attainisf 
that  was  not  accomplished  by  effort  and  resolve  exerted  in  propor* 
tion  to  whatever  disadvantages  it  was  necessary  to  overcome?*' 
The  all-absorbing  purpose  was  everything :  it  created  the  means, 
while  difficulties  m  the  way  were  held  as  nothing.  How  often  does 
energy  of  action  supply  at  the  outset  the  apparent  lack  <if  meant 
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ibr  the  prosecution  of  any  enterprise,  calling  into  existence  aids 
from  undreamt-of  resources,  which  a  good  cause  ever  attracts  P 

The  writer,  "L^OuTrier,"  whose  well-written  paper  graces  the 
September  number  of  the  British  Controversialist,  would  haye  us 
infer,  that  because  Poland  cannot  boast  a  Garibaldi  to  lead  its  armed 
forces,  or  a  Cavour  to  direct  its  diplomacy,  therefore  there,  is  no 
hope  for  the  down-trodden  nationality.  May  I  ask  how  he  knows 
that  Poland  has  no  such  sons  P  He  has  read  the  papers  of  the  last 
few  weeks.  Has  be  not  become  acquainted  with  the  names  of  men 
now  living  in,  and  acting  for,  Poland,  of  whom  he  never  heard  before : 
men  who  will  fill  a  page  in  history,  and  whose  names  will  be  quoted 
in  the  future  with  respect  and  admiration  P  Does  he  not  know 
that  circumstances  create  heroes ; — no,  not  create,  but  bring  into 
acstion  the  heroic  principle  that  has  lain  dormant,  and  that  springs 
into  life  when  opportunity  is  presented,  and  duty  demands. 

Every  country  has  its  village  Hampdens,  and  mute,  inglorious 
Miltons ;  so  Poland  may  yet  find  herself  aided  by  the  military 
strategy  and  diplomatic  resources  of  one  of  her  own  sons,  who  shau 
be  named  with  our  Cromwell,  with  America's  Washington,  and 
with  Italy's  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  Who  can  tell  P  Success  is  not 
always  with  the  strong.  When  Garibaldi  and  his  few  associates 
crept  down  the  hills  surrounding  Palermo,  what  a  disparity  there 
was  in  the  numbers  of  his  partisans  and  the  armed  force  that  it  was 
needful  to  supplant!  It  seemed  not  only  reckless  presumption, 
bat  positive  madness;  but  the  effort  was  successful, — GanbiJdi 
and  his  associates  soon  stood  within  the  principal  square,  masters 
of  the  city. 

"  But,"  says  "  L'Ouvrier,"  "  the  moral  support  of  free  nations  will 
be  considered,  by  all  wise  men,  cruelty  in  tne  extreme."  That  is, 
that  such  "  moral  support"  would  cherish  in  the  hearts  of  the  Poles 
hopes  which  would  be  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and  therefore  it 
were  better  that  they  should  hare  no  hope,  and  then  they  will 
cherish  no  aspiration  of  national  independence,  which  aspiration 
might  materially  interfere  with  their  peace  and  quiet.  Thank  God ! 
the  English  nation  does  not  think  on  this  matter  as  "  L'Ouvrier" 
thinks.  It  does  give  its  "  moral  support"  to  the  cause  of  the  Poles, 
and  would,  if  the  opportunity  were  presented,  give  something  more. 

The  moral  support  of  a  nation  like  England  or  France  will  effect 
more  for  Poland  than  any  mere  grant  of  arms  or  money.  Great 
changes  are  being  effectedi,  both  in  Russia  and  Austria ;  m  the  one 
coumtry  the  serfs,  after  centuries  of  vassalage,  are  made  free  men ; 
in  the  other,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  member  for  Sheffield,  the 
political  institutions  of  Austria  are  to  be  modelled  upon  the  plan  of 
the  institutions  of  England.  Who  knows  P  The  moral  support  of 
the  free  nations  may  effect  such  changes  as  shall,  without  shedding 
of  blood,  return  to  the  Poles  their  much-loyed  fatherland  in  all  ili 
integrity.  But  certainly,  that  consummation  will  not  ensue  as  the 
resmt  of  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Poles ;  if  they 
desire  national  independence,  they  mrust  work  for  it — ^by  thought, 
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by  union,  and,  when  the  fitting  time  comes,  by  action.  And  that 
that  time  will  come,  even  *'  L'OuTrier  "  admits,  for  he  says,  **  God 
will  open  a  way,  in  His  own  good  time,  for  poor,  nnfortiinate 
Poland,  because  He  is  the  friend  of  the  weak,  distressed,  and  down« 
trodden."  Then  that  which  God  wills,  we  surely,  and  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Pbland,  are  right  in  working  for,  in  endeayoaring  alter. 
"  God  will  open  a  way."  This,  "  L'Ouvrier,"  we  firmly  oeliere. 
But  God  works  by  means.  In  order  that  the  husbandman  may 
have  his  gamers  filled  with  the  rich  sheayes,  he  must  throw  the 
seed  into  the  earth.  After  he  has  ploughed  the  ground,  he  must 
prepare  for  the  harvest.  So,  likewise,  if  uie  Pole  wants  and  desires 
his  national  independence,  he  also  must  prepare  for  the  oulminatioa 
of  his  hopes,  by  "  endeavouring  to  regain,"  by  any  and  every  means 
that  may  be  presented,  the  independence  which  has  been  wrested 
from  his  country.  But  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
He  knows  our  wants ;  but  "  He  wul  be  inquired  of."  He  does  not 
send  us  physical  or  mental  good  without  exertion.  We  must  learn 
to  labour  and  to  wait.  Hence,  the  Poles,  according  to  "  L'Ouvrier,*' 
are  justified  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  national  independence, 
because  God  wills  it.  We  are  rejoiced  thus  to  find  so  capable  a 
writer  as  "  L'Ouvrier  "  on  our  side ;  and  shall,  as  a  result,  entertain 
a  much  more  sanguine  hope  of  the  restoration  of  Poland  than  we 
hitherto  have  done. 

But  "Dinah  Morris,"  she  whom  we  remember  to  have  heard 
discoursing  so  pleasantly  on  the  village  green,  before  she  married 
Adam  Beoe  and  took  to  politics — she,  of  all  women  in  the  world, 
has  entered  this  controversy  I  Our  verdict  at  once  is,  that  manly 
Adam  has  not  improved  her.  Her  calculations  and  prudential 
motives ;  "  the  subjugation  of  the  feelings  "  which  she  advocates,  so 
unlike  her  former  teaching,  when  she  was  led  hj  the  feelings,  wluch 
she  deemed  the  teachings  and  pi^omptings  of  Providence  in  the 
way  she  should  go, — ah!  the  "  Dinah  Morris  "  of  the  village  green 
would  never  talk  of  any  man,  let  alone  a  great  nation,  being  "  with- 
'  out  resources,  without  energy,  down-stricken,  hopeless,  and  finend- 
less."  That,  at  least,  is  not  a  description  of  the  state  of  Poland. 
*'  Dinah,"  now  that  she  meddles  with  politics,  must  read  the  news- 
papers, and  she  will  find  that  the  sons  of  Poland  in  Poland  httoe 
**  energy ;"  that,  though  they  are  **  down-stricken,"  they  are  not 
^'hop^ess;"  and  that,  while  they  have  the  encouragement  and 
symnathy  of  every  free  nation,  they  cannot  be  said  to  oe  *'  £ri^!id- 
less. '    "  Dinah"  most  think  ^ain. 

Of  course  we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Poles,  as  a  nation, 
have  lent  themselyes  to  many  actions  imbecoming  patriots  and 
hee  citizens — ^but  what  country  is  free  from  such  charges  P  The 
pfUBt,  however,  to  them  as  to  others,  while  it  is  surchurged  with 
experience,  may  be  laden  in  the  future  with  blessin^gs  and  advantages. 
Delta  says: — "Misfortune  is  sometimes  sent,  in  the  inscrutM>le 

g!ovidence  of  God,  both  to  individuals  and  to  nations,  to  correot 
nits  and  improve  character."    We  say  not  "sometimes,"  but 
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alwaj/s,  FaoltB  and  damaged  character  are  sure  to  meet  with  mi^f(>r- 
iune ;  this  is  not  a  mere  chance,  depending,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  upon  the  caprice  of  tne  Most  High,  but  it  is  a  law 
as  certain  as  the  law  of  existence,  which  law  was  originated  by 
His  fiat,  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  cannot  be  moved.  The 
Americans,  in  their  continued  wrong  to  the  slave,  thought  to  dodae 
that  law ;  the  disruption  of  their  country  is  the  consequence.  The 
Russians,  the  Austnans,  the  Prussians  may  not,  any  more  than  the 
Americans,  perpetuate  fraud  and  wrong  with  impunity.  Juatioe 
mutt  be  done.  That  which  has  been  wrested  from  the  Poles  must  be 
restored.  Poland  must  again  be  a  free,  an  independent,  and  a  great 
nation.  To  that  end  the  JPoles  ar^  Justified,  by  any  and  by  every 
means  that  may  be  presented,  to  endeavour  to  regain  their  national 
independence — wisely,  prudently,  cautiously, — but  to  endeavour  to 
regam  it ;  or  they  are,  what  we  do  not  take  them  to  be,  slaves  who 
deserve  by  their  o^m  act  that  their  nation  shall  be  blotted  out  of 
the  map  of  Europe.  J.  Johnson. 

NSOATIVB  BBFLT. 

Thbouohout  this  debate  it  has  been  assumed,  both  hj  pros  and 
cons,,  that  the  question  refers  only  to  the  present  time,  and  does 
not  include  any  past  or  future  time.  This  view  of  the  question  has 
justified  us  in  the  position  we  have  taken ;  and  we  feel  tJiat  all 
prudent  and  thoughtful  politicians  will  consider  we  have  been 
correct  in  our  opinions,  and  just  in  our  judgmentSr  Even  our 
opponents,  we  feel  assured,  must  see  the  validity  of  our  reasons,  and 
he  convinced  by  the  trnthfulness  of  our  conclusions,  although  they 
have  entered  the  field  of  combat  against  us.  Well,  we  shall  be  most 
happy  to  receive  them  into  our  ranks,  as  true  friends  of  Poland,  if 
thev  will  Only  consent  to  sin  no  more  against  liberty  and  truth  in 
Bucn  fashion.  The  picture  we  have  previously  drawn  of  the  pros- 
trate and  helpless  condition  of  this  unhappy  countrv,  will  be  foimd 
by  the  historic  student  as  far  short  of  the  real  truth.  Fact,  in  the 
history  of  Polish  misery,  is  surelv  stranger  than  fiction;  indeed, 
no  page  of  history  is  so  foul,  so  dark,  so  hideously  cruel,  as  that 
tale  of  woe  she  exhibits  to  an  indifferent,  cold,  and  contemptuous 
Europe. 

GThe  iron  hoof  of  despotism  is  firmly  fixed  upon  her  throat ;  **  the, 
iron  has  entered  into  ner  soul."  Down-trod!aen,  bleeding  out  her 
life's  blood  at  a  thousand  wounds ;  exhausted,  fainting,  emaciated, 
she  lies  in  the  bosom  of  Europe— a  reproach  to  her  Christianity, 
a  disgrace  to  her  civilization,  a  rankling  wound  in  her  very  heart. 

As  truly  as  a  iust  God  reigns  in  the  heavens,  and  rules  over  the 
universe,  so  surely  will  a  retributive  justice  visit  in  indignation  the 
nations  who  have  supinely  allowed  the  atrocities  of  Bussia  and  her 
guilty  partners  to  be  quietljr  peipetrated  without  active  interferenoe 
and  suppression.  If  me  voice  of  Europe  had  been  lifted  up  as  that 
of  one  man,  in  1830,  '31,  '32,  then  would  Poland  have  been  estab- 
lished  as  a  free  and  independent  nation,  without  a  blow  being 
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struck  in  her  defence.  Then  she  wanted  moral  support  and  p<^ 
tioal  coantenance,  while  she  was  ahle  to  fight  for  herself;  but 
denied  the  countenance  of  all  Europe,  she  struggled,  she  fell,  and 
her  wounds  are  still  rankling,— gaogrene  sores,  infecting  all  the 
struggling  nationalities,  and  poisoning  all  the  sources  of  &eedom 
upon  the  continent. 

With  a  full  and  clear  remembrance  of  the  struggle  of  1831,  with. 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  what  she  then  did  and  suSSered,  what  she 
has  suffered  and  lost  since, — could  we  advocate  any  effort  on  her 
part  now  to  regain  her  independence  P  No.  As  well  might  we 
adrocate  that  our  army  should  be  recruited  from  our  hospitals,  our 
navy  be  manned  by  the  victims  of  a  railway  smash,  and  both 
services  be  officered  by  the  most  raving  inmates  of  BethLehem. 
What!  Poland  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  three  powerful 
tyrannies  P  A  nation  composed  of  babes,  women,  and  old  men, 
resist  successfully  the  hordes  of  Cossack  brutes  finom  Bussia,  the 
well-disciplined,  powerful  soldiers  of  Prusisa,  and  the  deceitful, 
mercenary  wretches  from  Austria  P  Oh,  no !  The  idea  is  prepos- 
terous. Kjlow  you  not  that,  in  the  struggle  of  1831,  all  her  patriot 
sons  were  either  slain,  or  forced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
into  voluntary  exile  P  Know  you  not  that  all  the  nobles  and  their 
families  were  transplanted  in  thousands  to  some  Bussian  desert? 
Know  you  not  that  all  the  children  of  freemen  were  dragged  from 
their  parents,  their  homes,  and  their  fatherland,  to  die  on  their 
weary  pilgrimage  to  Bussian  serf- colonies,  or,  worse  still,  to  suffer 
there  a  lingering  death  of  toil,  cruelty,  and  slaveiy  P  Know  you 
not  that  the  able-bodied  Poles  were  taken  from  all  near  and  oesr 
to  them,  and  enrolled  in  the  Bussian  army  for  distant  and  severe 
service  P  Know  yuu  not  that  by  these  and  a  myriad  more  crueltus 
Poland  is  no  longer  inhabited  by  the  Poles  of  the  pastP  It  is  true 
there  is  a  remnant  still  living  in  their  fatherland,  still  breathing  the 
same  undying  loye  of  liberty  their  fathers  exhibited  to  the  world; 
and  we  pray  God  that  the  small  one  may  become  a  thousand,  and 
the  little,  one  a  mighty  nation.  They  are  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed ;  they  are  scattered  abroad,  but  not  annihilated.  The  time 
is  coming  when  all  vrill  flock  to  their  native  land,  and  join  in  the 
political  salvation  of  their  nation ;  but  that  time  is  not  yet.  Our 
motto  is.  Watch,  wait,  pbepabb. 

"  Dinah  Morris  "  has  judiciously  adyocated  and  supported  our 
views  of  this  question,  wmle  our  old  friend,  "  L'Ouvrier,  has  eon- 
dusively  refuted  the  fallacies  of  "  J.  Johnson  "  and  "  Albert."  We 
will  therefore  reirain  from  any  further  remark  on  their  prodoctioDS, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  a  snort  notice  of  *'  Jabowsla's "  poetical 
gnindilo<]^uisms. 

We  jom  with  him  in  his  tribute  to  Polish  bravery  when  it  stood 
forth  as  a  saving  bulwark  to  European  freedom  assailed  by  the 
infidel  army  of  tne  Turks  in  1683.  But  the  a  priori  argument, 
tluit  the  Poles  ought  to  endeavour  to  regain  their  freedom  oecause 
they  have  once  h^d  it,  is  not  admissible ;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
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ought  or  right  that  we  now  debate,  bat  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
on  their  own  account,  of  now  attempting  it.  Therefore,  all  refer- 
ence to  the  simple  right  of  their  po886S8mg[  national  independence, 
is  kort  de  combat  We  now  debate  the  possibility,  the  practicability 
of  reguning  their  independence  successfully ;  we  say  they  cannot 
effect  it  now.  Oar  opponent,  "  Jabowaki,"  says  they  ought  to 
haye  it.  We  agree  witn  him ;  they  ought  to  have  it,  but  they  have 
it  not,  and  they  cannot  get  it  now.  Here  we  join  issue.  He 
theorizes ;  we  have  the  stubborn  facts  to  support  us. 

Scotland  in  the  time  of  Wallace,  Switzerland  in  the  time  of  Tell, 
America  in  her  struggle  for  inde|)endence,  and  Italy  in  her  fight 
for  uniW,  present  no  parallel  to  guide  us  in  predicting  for  Poland  a 
Buccessral  issue  to  any  effort  she  might  now  make.  The  cases  are 
BO  utterly  dissimilar,  that  reason  stands  aghast  at  the  idea,  and 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  such  wilful  self-immolation. 

"Poland  IS  essential  to  the  healthy  well-being  of  Europe." 
Therefore,  let  her  life  and  her  energies  be  carefully  fostered  until 
the  right  time  presents  itself,  when  to  be  supine,  wavering,  or 
inactive  would  be  guilt;  but  now  her  work  is  to  watch,  wait, 

FSBFABB. 

The  trae  policy  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty  is  to  observe  the 
existent  state  of  things,  to  note  well  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
oppressed  nationalities,  and  of  the  oppressing  tyrants.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  every  argument  used  by  our  oppoiientB  in  favour 
of  Poland  would  now  he  applied  to  the  cases  oi  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  East  Indies ;  for  in  each  case  independent 
nationalities  have  been  infrioged  upon.  And  al  though,  in  late  years, 
e^ual  atrocities  have  not  been  conmiitted  by  England  in  her  admi- 
nistration of  these  dependencies,  still  her  hands  are  not  clean. 
History  has  some  tides  of  oppression  and  guilt  to  lay  to  her  charge 
in  this  respect,  and  she  may  have  given  reason  to  complain,  to 
'  her  many  subjects  in  these  countries.  Happily,  a  more  liberal  and 
kinder  policy  now  rules  in  our  native  land ;  so  that  all  are  looked 
upon  as  brothers  and  fellow-citizens  who  ewn  allegiance  to  our 
blessed  Queen.  We  would,  from  these  considerations,  persuade 
our  opponents  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  fullest  applicability  of 
their  arguments  before  doing  that  which  may  tend  to  destroy  the 
unity,  strength,  and  freedom  of  the  British  Empire.  British,  we 
say»  not  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch.  Such  distinctions  as  would 
place  either  of  our  great  septs  in  the  preponderance  are  calculated 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  world  by  disuniting  and  antagonizing 
the  great  branches  of  the  British  family,  whose  fatherland  is  the 
bulwark  of  liberty,  the  home  of  the  free. 

We  have  shown  that  former  struggles  liave  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  Poles;  that  the  atrocities  of  her  oppressors,  and  their 
present  enormous  power  and  resources,  show  their  determinatioii 
and  ability  still  to  keep  her  in  subjection.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  diplomacy  cannot  effect  any  amelioration  of  her  woes,  and  that 
an  armed  interference  would  be  a  still  greater  evil  inflicted  upon 
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Europe  at  large.    For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  believe  "€be 
Poles  are  not  justified  in  endeayouring  to  T^gu^  their  fireedom." 

Beader,  the  evidence  is  now  before  you.  what  is  ^our  judgment 
in  this  distressing  case  ?  We  have  confidence  you  will  decide  tiiat 
our  sympathies  and  our  arguments  are  most  faTOurable  to  poor, 
xmfortunate  Poland.  Dblta. 


S^atid  €canam^. 


ARE   THE   EESULTS    OF   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 
INSTEUCTION   SATISFACTOEYP 

AFFIBUATITE  ABTICLE. — II. 

Thebe  are  yarious  reasons  which  make  it  hij^hly  probable  that 
the  results  of  Sunday  school  instruction  shoukl  be  satiafactoTy. 
In  all  missionary  efibrts,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  such  instruc- 
tion seems  a  necessary  part.  The  missionary,  if  he  would  couTert 
the  heathen,  must  try  directly  to  bring  the  children  under  religious 
influences.  In  home  mission  work,  while  the  parents  are  cared 
for,  the  children  naturally  form  the  best  hope  of  the  Christiaa 
labourer.  Their  minds  are  beins  developed,  their  characters  are 
forming :  hence  the  importance  of  weir  being  brought  imder  religious 
instruction.  They  have,  it  is  true,  sometimes  hostile  influences  to 
contend  with  in  tdeir  homes,  which  make  Sunday  school  instruction 
alone  ine£fectiye  as  a  missionary  efibrt;  but  their  hearta  are  not 
subject  to  the  hardening  efiects  produced  by  lon^  contact  with  ih^ 
world.  They  may  lead  their  parents  in  the  nght  waj.  These, 
whateyer  their  characters  may  be,  are  not  in  general  mdined  to 
oppose  the  religious  iastruction  of  their  children.  It  is  found  that 
the  best  disposed  parents  can  do  little  personally  in  educating  their 
children.  They  must  seek  the  help  of  the  teacher.  But  the 
religious  instruction  giyen  in  the  day  school  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  trpe  solution  of  the  educational  problem  i^meais 
to  us  to  consist  in  the  State  affording  secular  iniBtructioix  alone, 
throwing  on  the  churches  the  duty  of  giying  religious  knowledge. 
Hence  the  increasing  yalue  of  sudi  instruction  in  a  day  set  apart 
for  religious  purposes.  The  school  occupies  a  large  place  in  the 
child's  mind.  Extending  this  idea,  it  is  made  to  embrace  Sunday, 
when  it  is  associated  with  pleasant  feelings  and  recollections. 

It  is  said  that  parents  ought  to  give  religious  education  to  their 
children,  and  that  need  for  schools  would  bo  thus  superseded. 
Supposing  parents  generally  performed  this  duty,  it  siiould  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  charm  to  the  children  in  their  being 
gathered  together  in  large  numbers  for  religious  purposes,  and  in 
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ihe  instmctions  of  parties  trained  in  mind  and  heart  to  teach  them 
religion,  and  such  instruction  will  be  found  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
l^e  oest  teaching  of  home.  The  children  are  made  to  feel,  as  they 
aee  around  them  those  with  whom  they  are  aasoeiated  for  secular 
inatrttcticm,  that  they  hare  a  common  nature,  and  eoually  need, 
religion  as  a  help  and  as  a  bond  of  union.  It  has  oeen  found 
that  mere  attendance  at  church  on  the  Sundays  does  little  good 
to  children.  They  do  not  understand  the  service.  They  feel 
themselyes  isolated.  Services  for  children  have  sometimes  been 
adopted.  In  Boston,  New  England,  one  denomination  has  a  church 
or  two  in  which  the  services  are  devoted  entirely  to  cluldren. 
Gilie  minister  not  merely  preaches  to  them,  but  visits  them,  and 
holds  various  meetings  witn  them,  and  also  devotes  himself  to  their 
innocent  recreation  and  general  welfare.  A  sustained  service  f(Mr 
children  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  task,  and  requires  peculiar  powers, 
but  the  Sunday  school  to  a  certain  extent  supplies  its  place. 
Beligion  is  there  brought  down  to  the  smallest  capacity.  Beligion 
can  touch  the  affections  of  the  child  as  well  as  kindle  the  lomest 
genius.  From  the  idea  of  father  so  familiar  to  youth,  it  leads  the 
mind  to  look  up  to  one  whose  fatherhood  encompasses  the  universe, 
and  yet  regards  each  little  child  as  His  own,  soothes  its  griefs,  and 
brightens  up  its  joys  with  the  gloty  of  immortality,  from  the  idea 
of  brother,  it  leads  the  mind  to  Him  who  preaches  to  us  God's  par- 
doning love  in  the  gentleness  of  His  words,  and  still  more  in  the 
persuasiveness  of  His  life ;  and  from  the  idea  of  home,  with  a  mother's 
care,  it  speaks  of  a  home  beyond  the  skies.  It  has  a  truth  for  the 
boy ;  it  checks  his  boisterous  passions ;  it  prompts  him  to  do  man- 
fully and  cheerfully  the  work  of  life  with  brave  and  unselfish  aims. 
It  has  equally  a  truth  for  the  girl.  It  teaches  her  the  blessedness 
of  meekness,  of  patience,  of  self-sacrifice. 

It  may  be  said  by  some  that  this  is  only  an  ideal  picture; 
but  we  know  otherwise.  If  we  cannot  realize  these  fruits  of 
Christianity  in  the  Sunday  school,  it  would  make  us  sceptical  of  a 
goodness  ever  to  be  perfected  and  immortalized.  The  weary 
philanthropist  turns,  not  in  vain,  to  the  young.  Grant  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature  P  but  is  it  not  true,  also,  that  religion 
ia  a  necessity  of  that  nature ;  and  have  we  not  an  augur  of  success 
i^  the  nature  and  affectiona  of  the  child,  aided,  as  we  are,  by  God's 
Spirit,  ever  ready  to  help  every  enterprise  animated  by  the  love 
of  the  Saviour  P  One  of  the  good  effects  of  Sundiiy^  schools  seems 
to  us  to  consist  in  destroying  uie  monotony  of  the  day,  by  enabling 
90  manjr  children  to  meet  together  for  religious  tuition.  The  fact 
that  children  are  so  brought  together — as  the  Sunday  school  will 
always  ,have  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  da.y  school,  both  in  the 
minas  of  the  children  and  the  teachers — implies,  to  a  certain  extenjb, 
a  modification  of  our  old  ideas  as  to  keeping  the  sabbath,  but  is 
in  strict  harmony,  as  we  think,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  day 
and  that  of  our  religion.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  too  rigid 
and  undisceming  observance,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the  sabbath 
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^  in  Scotland,  m  former  times,  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 

\  intrusions  upon  it  which  many  improperly  make. 

Mrs.  Stowe  remarks,  in  one  6£  her  tales,  that  while  the  restraint 
and  in-door  confinement  to  which  children  were,  in  her  yonnger 
days,  subjected  in  New  £ngland  on  the  sabbath,  made  them  dislike 
the  day,  but  that  the  remembrance  of  it  tended  to  impress  them  with 
a  sense  of  duty  in  after  life.  But  this  is  not  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  want  of  a  more  loving  spirit ;  and  here  we  must  draw  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  Sunday  school  and  some  other  meetings  on 
the  sacred  day.  We  do  not  think  that  either  teachers  or  taught 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  an  excessive  church  or  meeting  attendance. 
People  are  led,  in  consequence,  to  beHeve  tliat  religrion  consists  in 
something  outward,  in  place  of  a  right  state  of  the  affections  and  a 
life  in  harmony  with  the  Grospel.  Has  the  working  man,  in  parti- 
cular, nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  domestic  life  in  Imowing  more  of 
his  famity,  and  in  studying  God's  works  and  ways  P  and  does  he 
not  sometimes,  as  it  is,  go  to  his  work  on  the  Monday,  wearied  with 
the  excitements  of  the  previous  day  P 

The  considerations  we  have  advanced  make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  results  of  Simday  schools  should  be  satisfactory,  unless  we 
maintain  that  all  religious  instruction — that  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  Church — ^is  nugatory  and  worthless.  The  results  mav  certau^ 
rebuke  our  pride,  and  cool  our  youthful  and  impatient  aroour.  We 
may  occasionally,  like  other  men  who  try  to  ao  good,  be  tempted 
to  despair.  But  great  growths .4ure  slow;  and  in  the  progress  of 
years  we  may  see  fruit  both  ripe  and  abundant.  In  every  enterprise, 
however  excellent,  there  is  some  evil ;  but  unless  it  can  be  snown 
that  our  scheme  is  based  upon  uttor  folly,  we  may  be  assured  tlut, 
with  the  Divine  assistance,  our  own  better  aspirations,  and  the 
longing  of  the  human  soul  for  something  to  lean  upon  stronger  than 
earthly  parentage,  and  for  a  joy  beyond  that  of  earthly  pleasure, 
the  results  will  oe  satisfactory. 

The  revivalists,  pointing  to  the  ordinary  tenor  of  Sunday  school 
instruction,  may  say  the  results  are  barren.  They  d^  not  exhibit 
any  immed^te  and  visible  effect  of  the  Divine  influence.  Shall  we 
say,  however,  that  the  Christian  Church  is  doin^  little  or  no  good« 
day  by  day,  unless  when  swept  by  the  wave  of  rehgious  excitement? 
We  believe  it  not.  God's  Kingdom  cometh  not  with  observation. 
Many  are  touched  by  devout  affections,  and  are  led  by  the  gentie- 
ness  of  the  Gospel  to  a  holier  life.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in 
our  Sunday  schools.  The  character,  as  has  been  said,  is  forming, 
^e  more  selfish  purposes  of  life  have  not  occupied  the  field  of 
Cluistian  instruction.  We  do  not  expect,  or  indeed  wish,  to  see  a 
sadness  thrown  over  our  scholars  by  our  instructions,  and  a  cheek 

Sven  to  their  amusements.  Piety  so  formed  is  seldom  lasting, 
ut  we  do  expect,  and  we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  that  a  trae 
Christian  character  is  being  developed  through  the  instructions  of 
the  school,  able  to  do,  to  dare,  and  to  suffer  in  the  school  of  active 
Ufe.    We  have  seen  the  manners  become  more  gentle — a  desire  to 
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serve — a  candour  and  trathfolness — a  freedom  from  Belfishnesfl, 
which  lead  us  to  think  that  the  work  is  not  in  vain. 

We  are  not  so  ambitious  as  to  hope  for  some  sudden  or  mi- 
raculous change,  but  are  content  to  see  boys  and  girls  show,  in  the 
yarious  little  ways  in  which  it  can  be  shown,  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
and  of  a  life  formed  after  the  example  of  the  Saviour.  "Nor  are 
we  to  despair,  if  we  do  not  always  see  the  result.  We  onsht 
to  reflect  what  would  be  the  state  of  our  country,  were  no  Sunoay 
schools  existing.  While  sometimes  vexed  at  seeing  so  little  good  ia 
the  case  of  children  of  whom  our  hopes  were  high,  we  recognize  in 
many  a  boy  and  girl  the  most  blessed  fruits,  of  which  we  have  had 
no  expectation  from  their  natural  characteristics  and  surroundings. 
!Eeligion  is  a  matter  of  the  affections,  but  these  must  first  be  reached 
through  the  intellect.  The  first  thine,  therefore,  we  look  for,  must 
be  a  £iowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  tneir  various  applications.  On 
the  one  hand,  this  is  apt  to  blind  us  as  to  the  efiects  of  the  instruc- 
tion. We  are  apt  to  think  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  head 
knowledge,  but  this,  we  know,  is  a  mistake.  The  narrow-minded 
man  thinks  such  knowledge  leads  to  nothing ;  that  the  heart  must 
be  reached  by  fervent  appeals,  and  rebuked  by  the  calm  teaching 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  think  it  of  moment  that  the 
memory  should  be  stored,  the  Scriptures  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
and  their  sublime  doctrines  graduallv  unfolded.  The  Bible  thus 
becomes  a  part  of  the  texture  of  our  being.  True,  its  lessons  may 
sometimes  De2forgotten,*'amidst  the  temptations  of  the  world ;  but 
they  will  recur  again,'and  be  whispered  in  the  lone  chapel  of  the 
hes^,  beyond  the  roar  of  the  world's  pleasures;  and  they  may 
lead  to  the  footstool  of  penitence  and  worship.  If  the  prodigal 
is  reclaimed,  it  is  by  voices  of  his  youth,  which  come  to  him  in  the 
hush  of  midnight,  or  on  the  dreaiy  wastes  of  life,  with  a  power 
which  cannot  be  resisted.  While  religion  is  taught  througn  the 
.intellect,  it  must  have  an  influence  on  the  heart,  which  the  teaching 
of  the  day  school  cannot  possess. 

All  sects  have  adopted  Sunday  schools,  and  they  would  not 
have  done  so  unless  the  results  were  satisfactory.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  uses  them  to  a  large  extent,  to  confirm  the 
younger  disciples  in  the  faith.  Dr.  Wylie,  in  his  visit  to  Venice, 
found  that  St.  Mark's  and  the  other  churches  were  crowded  on 
Sunday  by  young  people  receiving  religious  instruction  from  the 
priests.  The  Episcopalians,  the  Independents,  the  Methodists,  the 
Unitarians,  and  smaller  denominations,  also  employ  them  to  advan- 
tage. We  must  deplore,  however,  that  they  are  ever  devoted  to 
proselytizing  or  sectarian  ends.  The  work  must  be  entered  into 
from  the  noblest  motives,  else  we  cannot  expect  the  fruits  of  a 
Christian  life.  We  desiderate  that  there  should  be  taught,  not  the 
points  upon  which  we  difier,  but  the  broad  doctrines  of  our  faith. 
These  alone  are  fitted  to  influence  the  character  for  good ;  and  any 
other  teaching,  as  it  is  narrow  in  its  spirit,  will  yield  only  a  hypo* 
critical  or  a  bigoted  profession. 
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It  will  be  Teoollected  that  Sunday  sehooh  do  not  stand  alone. 
They  are  supported  by  the  efforts  of  the  Church,  and,  in  'fiiet,  by 
every  worthy  agency.  We  admit  that  Sunday  schools  win  fait 
unless  an  interest  is  taken  in  all  that  concerns  the  si^olars.  Jot 
we  merely  to  teach  them  in  the  class  P  Are  we  to  have  no  ooneem 
for  them  as  children,  with  their  rarious  temperaments  and  peea- 
liarities  P  There  are,  probably,  some  who  think  that  it  is  sinral  to 
interest  oneself  in  the  temporal  welfare,  or  the  amnsements  of  ^ 
diildren.  We  beliere  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  should  flow  throudi 
idl  duties  and  all  recreations,  and  improre  the  soul  with  its  eenSe 
influence.  We  attach  more  importance  to  these  children  being 
honest  and  honourable  boys  and  girls,  looking  to  God  as  the 
supreme  Lawgirer,  and  to  Christ  as  theii;  guide,  desirous  of  doing 
iheir  duty  to  all  connected  with  them,  than  to  see  them  always 
praying,  or  using  scriptural  language.  In  other  words,  we  Talue 
the  spirit  of  religion,  ratheV  than  its  mere  forms. 

Eor  such  reasons  as  these,  we  think  the  results  are,  on  tbe  whole, 
satisfactory.  To  us  the  world  is  God's,  and  we  are  sanguine  that 
Christ's  mission  is  not  a  failure,  but  that  He  is  drawing  to  Hims^, 
in  ways  unknown  to  us,  most  of  those  whom  we  teach.  We  know  that 
many  things  connected  with  Sundsjr  schools  are  not  as  tbey  should 
be.  But  we  believe  there  is  a  visible  improvement.  We  regret 
that  the  chief  fault  lies  with  the  teachers.  The  faithful  teacher  is 
blessed  in  himself  as  well  as  in  his  scholars.  He  increases  lus  own 
knowledge.  His  faith  becomes  firmer.  He  feels  that  Ptovidaice 
has  not  wholly  deprived  him  of  his  youth ;  and,  mingling  so  mueh 
among  the  young,  he  naturally  acquires  sympathy  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  character,  and  his  heart  warms  towards  a  living  Christ. 
We  desiderate  an  older  class  of  teachers,  and  a  more  intelligent 
mode  of  teaching,  suited  to  the  higher  style  of  secular  instmction 
which  is  now  prevailing.  The  teacher  should  not  ring  the  changee 
on  a  few  themes,  but  his  instructions  should  be  varied  and  interest- 
ing. All  truth  is  Gt>d's,  and  may  be  used  to  promote  a  knowledge 
of  the  highest  of  all  truth. 

There  are  two  theories  of  Sunday  school  instruction.    We  any 
consider  Sunday  schools  as  merely  an  eff<»rt  to  eonv^t  the  diildna 
of  those  who  are  outside  of  the  Church,  and  support  them  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  other  missionary  endeavours.    In  that  ease  it  is 
optional  with  us  to  do  anythiug  for  them.    It  is  optional  with  oar 
friends  to  send  their  children  or  not.    There  is  another  view  which, 
if  more  generally  held,  would,  we  think,  do  much  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  Sunday  schools.    They  are  the  instrumentality  of  tbe 
Church  for  instructing  its  own  children  in  Christian  doctrine.    IIm 
children  are  only  a  younger  portion  of  the  Church,  whose  religiow 
life  she  is  botmd  to  develop.    They-are  thus  made  to  realiM  tbst 
there  is  a  Christian  love  extending  beyond  the  famOy  and  the 
home ;  that  they  are  members  of  a  kingdom  which  is  to  oolminste 
hereafter  in  the  brotherhood  of  souls.    They  fe^  that  the  leve 
which  is  aroimd  them<— the  atmosphere  in  which  to  put  forth  the 
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blossom  of  holy  affections— is  the  breath  of  Him  who  has  called 
them,  and  who  would  keep  them  within  the  hallowed  circle  of  his 
discipleship.  The  duty  of  the  Church  towards  Its  children  is 
wortny  of  earnest  attention.  This  has  been  well  urged  by  the  late 
Dr.  Judd,  and  also  by  Dr.  Bushel,  representing  both  sections  of 
the  Congregationalists  of  New  England.  Both  agree  in  condemning 
the  notion  of  fencing  the  Communion  with  superstitious  awe.  Like 
any  other  Divine  ordinance,  it  is  not  for  samts,  for  these  are  few ; 
but  for  the  erring  and  the  weak,  who  seek  its  help  towards  a  holy 
life.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  reserved  for  those  of  mature  age  r 
Why  shomd  those  of  a  younger  period,  who  hare  from  infancy 
shown  a  longing  for  the  Saviour — who,  if  they  were  to  die,  we 
should  be  sure  would  celebrate  His  love  in  heaven — ^be  denied  on 
earth  the  solace  and  the  strength  of  commemorating  the  fervour  of 
His  love  P  If  this  was  allowable  in  the  primitive  Church,  there  is 
the  more  need  of  it  amidst  the  temptations  of  modem  life.  In  a 
word,  the  Christian  Church  must  enfold  in  its  embrace  the  young 
committed  to  it,  and  watch  over  them  as  they  grow  up,  seeking  to 
guide  them  constantly  by  Christian  motives.  It  must  do  this  m  a 
spirit  of  love,  such  as  the  Sunday  school  exhibits.  That  will  suc- 
ceed, while  any  coarse,  ecclesiastical  machinery  would  fail,  though 
it  embraced  the  Christian  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.        T.  U. 

NBOATIYB  ABTIGLB.— n. 

MoDBBN  as  is  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  they  have 
existed  long  enough  to  prove  their  usefulness,  and  to  secure  m  con- 
sequence a  place  in  our  affections ;  and  we  recoil  from  any  attempt 
to  destroy  tnem,  and  only  become  reconciled  to  the  entertainment 
or  expression  of  any  opinion  depreciative  of  them,  in  the  hope  that 
the  free  utterance  of  thought  with  regard  to  them  will  tend  to 
increase  their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

This  must  be  our  apology  for  writing  the  present  article.  We 
are  prepared  to  give  all  honour  to  Robert  Baikes  and  his  worthy 
successors.  Th^e  are  cases  in  which  it  is  allowable  to  attempt  to 
reduce  (he  public's  estimate  of  men.  When  the  impetuous  zeal 
of  enthusiastic  followers  elevates  a  man  above  his  rightful  position, 
it  is  a  duty  to  attempt  to  bring  him  to  his  proper  level ;  but  the 
present  is  not  a  case  in  point.  The  most  opulent  language,  at  the 
command  of  a  person  possessed  of  a  vivid  imagination,  stored  with 
beautiful  imagery,  would  fail  to  express  our  admiration  for  the 
founders  and  conductors  of  sabbath  schools.  Let  us  not  attempt 
so  difficult  a  task,  but  rather  let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  their 
worth  by  following  in  their  footsteps  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
earrying  on  the  work  which  they  have  oegun,  and  perpetuate  by  this 
means  an  active  and  living  memorial  of  the  loving-kinaoess,  patience, 
and  self-Racrifice  they  exemplified  in  establishing,  and  conducting  to 
a  proud  position,  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  our  land. 

J3ut  let  not  reverence  for  these  men,  and  admiration  for  the  institu- 
tion which  they  have  established,  blind  us  to  its  faults.    It  is  to  be 
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expected  that,  after  existing  Beventy  yean,  it  is  suBceptible  of  im* 
proyement,  and  imperatively  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the  changed 
aspects  of  society.  Serenty  years  f«go  the  dominion  of  ignorance 
was  more  widely  extended  than  now,  and  the  ignorance  was,  too, 
of  a  darker  shade;  hence  there  was  ample  room  for  the  most 

Srimitive  system  of  instmction  to  do  good.  Now  the  case  is 
ifferent.  The  schoohnaster  is  abroad,  carrying  edneation  through- 
out the  ranks  of  the  masses ;  and  any  system  of  Sunday  school 
education,  which  loses  sight  of  this  fact,  will  be  defectiye  and  un- 
satisfactory. A  wide  suryey  will  show,  we  think,  that  the  con- 
ductors of  Sunday  schools  are  not  aliye  to  this  fact,  or  at  least  act 
as  if  they  were  not. 

The  failure  or  success  of  a  system  or  scheme  of  any  kind  depends 
ver^  largely  upon  those  to  whom  the  carrying  of  it  out  is  entrusted. 
Its  intrinsic  merit  may  be  ^ood,  but  if  tne  agency.used  to  carry  it 
out  be  defectiye,  its  practical  yalue  will  be  nil,  Now  this,  we 
think,  is  the  case  with  Sundajr  schools.  The  idea  of  deyolanf 
God's  day  to  the  instruction  of  ignorant  children  is  excellent,  and 
harmonizes  well  with  the  character  of  that  holy  day.  But  in  ^ying 
practical  effect  to  the  idea,  graye  mistakes  are,  in  our  opmion, 
committed,  which  militate  greatly  against  the  efficiency  of  sabbath 
schools. 

And  first  we  obserye,  that  Sunday  school  teachers  as  a  class  are 
not  competent  to  perform  their  duties,  and  in  this  fact  we  haye 
a  reason  for  the  non-success  of  Sunday  schools.  To  the  teachers 
is  entrusted  all  the  important  work  connected  with  the  sdiooL 
and  if  they  are  incapable  of  performing  it,  no  wonder  that  the 
results  are  unsatisfactory.  This  important  section  of  the  chivch's 
work  is  neglected  by  the  respectable  and  intelligent  part  of  its 
members,  and  left  to  the  poor  and  com^aratiyely  ignorant,  who  are 
mostly  young  men,  and  who  in  many  instances  do  not  engage  in 
the  work  from  a  real  loye  of  it,  but  from  a  desire  to  please  parents, 
or  from  a  wish  to  get  into  society,  or  to  fill  up  the  unoccupied  hoon 
of  Sunday.  We  should  prefer  them  coming  to  the  wort  actuated 
by  the  highest  motiyes ;  for  if  they  performed  it  efficiently,  we  might 
tolerate  their  failings,  hoping  that  m  time  they  would  be  remedied ; 
but  we  know  as  a  fact  that  many  teachers  are  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  their  office.  They  are  themselyes  iffnorant» 
and  require  to  be  taught  before  they  can  teach  others,  ul  many 
instances  no  proyision  is  made  to  improye  them,  and  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  best  system  of  teaoiing.  They  are  left  to  grope 
their  way  in  darkness,  and  in  some  cases,  where  they  are  animated 
by  an  earnest  loye  for  the  work,  they  emerge  out  of  it,  but  in 
many  more  cases  they  fail  to  do  so.  few  teachers  make  a  practaee 
of  preparing  the  children's  lesson  preyious  to  going  to  school;  many 

Surchase  the  explanatory  notes  referred  to  by  A.  B.,  but  the? 
o  not  study  them  with  the  yiew  of  making  them  of  praetieal 
seryice  to  their  scholars.  If  they  read  them  at  all,  they  do  so 
cursorily,  and  trust  to  contingencies  as  to  how  they  shall  pass  away 
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ihe  tiine  wliich  ib  allotted  to  teacliiiig.  Maaij  content  themfelves 
with  haying  a  chapter  read  through,  explaining  the  hftrd  words 
which  it  contains,  and  afterwards  asking  their  scholars  to  spell  them. 
This  brings  round  the  time  for  dismission,  and  the  command, 
'<  Collect  books/'  is  received  joyfully  by  teadiers  and  scholars. 
Such  work  as  this  cannot  be  called  teaching,  for  the  scholars  learn 
Tery  little  by  it.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  in  a  negative  aspect,  as  it 
keeps  the  teachers  and  children  from  doing  worse ;  but  is  this  all 
we  should  aim  atP  We  think  we  shoula  try  to  do  something 
positive, — to  educate — i.e.,  to  himst  out  the  moral  and  religious 
faculties  of  the  children,  making  tnem  subservient  to  their  good 
during  the  present  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  How  is  this 
to  be  done  r  you  inquire.  We  reply,  as  one  means — ^Elevate  the 
standard  of  your  teacners.  The  progress  of  education,  and  the  fact 
that  many  Sunday  school  scholars  attend  day  schools,  and  can  read 
well,  often  better,  than  their  teachers,  renders  this  very  necessary. 
Seek  for  teachers  among  the  educated  classes.  Establish  classes  to 
teach  teachers  how  to  teach,  and  persuade  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  them,  and  never  to  enter  their  classes  without  having  well  studied 
the  lesson  intended  to  be  read.  Submit  the  aefficiency  of  teachers 
to  some  test.  Why  should  any  one  be  admitted  as  teacher  just 
because  he  wishes  it  P  To  the  ministry,  and  other  fields  of  Christian 
enterprise,  we  do  not  allow  indiscrimmate  admissions ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  this  salutary  principle  should  be  departed  from  in 
the  case  we  are  considering.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  we  are  rigorous, 
we  shall  deprive  ourselves  of  teachers  whom  we  want.  I  doubt  it. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  worth  nothing.  They  impede  instead  of 
forwarding  the  work,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  would  be  a  positive 
benefit,  and  one  good  teacher  would  supply  the  place  of  several  of 
these,  and  perform  the  work  efficiently.  Lastly,  do  all  that  you 
ean  to  make  the  office  of  teacher  more  respected. 

2.  We  observe  that  the  arrangement  of^the  classes  in  the  Sunday 
school  is  very  defective,  and  productive  of  harm.  The  children 
are  huddled  together,  and  do  not  even  enjoy  the  small  privilege 
of  elbow-room.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  renoer  them  uncomfortabk,. 
and  to  make  them  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  teacher's  instruction, 
when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Besides  this,  the  space 
between  class  and  class  is  not  enough.  We  know,  from  experience, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  an  earnest  teacher  have  been  rendered  nugatory, 
\sj  the  boys  of  the  next  class  interfering  with  his  boys,  and  so- 
distracting  their  attention.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
adjoining  class  is  listless  and  careless  as  to  what  his  boys  do ;  and 
as  they  cannot  be  idle,  they  employ  themselves  in  annoying  their 
yighbours ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  earnest  teacher  is  without  a 
remedy,  for  he  cannot  correct  his  neighbour's  boys  without  trans*^ 
greasing  the  rules  of  the  school^  and  he  does  not  like  to  ask  the 
teacher  himself  to  do  it,  as  such  a  request  would  be  looked  upon  as 
reflecting  upon  the  latter's  competency ;  neither  does  he  like  to 
complain  of  a  fellow-teadier  to  the  proper  officials,  so  he  endurea 
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tiie  annoyance  as  he  best  oaa ;  but  it  is  mtlerly  deftmoiiire  of  tie 
wel&re  of  hiR  dass. 

Closely  allied  to  this  part  of  oar  sabjeet,  is  the  pvaetiee  of  talcing 
the  children  attending  the  danday  sdiool  to  a  place  of  wordup. 
How  often  have  we  pitied  their  hard  lot — compelled  to  sit  for  hosn 
in  an  orderlr  manner,  and  listen,  during  a  povtion  of  that  time,  to 
a  sermon  wnieh,  if  they  hear,  they  do  not  understand  I 
^  In  many  places,  tkey  are  sedooed  from  the  rest  of  the  conmffh 
tion,  and  everythia^  is  done,  unintentionalljr,  of  eonne,  to  mase  the 
time  pass  as  drearily  as  possible..  Few,  except  the  sebolaxt  in 
the  higher  classes,  ean  join  in  the  service,  and  to  a  still  saucer 
nnmber  is  the  sermon  profitable.  Many  of  the  scholara  hare 
recofirse  to  yarious  expedients — such  as  reading  the  Testament  sad 
other  books — to  make  time  slide  away  imperceptibly;  but  all  of 
tiiese,  eyen  those  which  would  benefit  them,  are  diaoountenaaoed. 
It  may  be  said  by  an  adyocate  of  the  present  system,  that,  admitfciag 
your  statements  to  be  true,  y^ou  cannot  deny  that  takin|<  them  to 
God'B  house  does  inculcate  right  hdbits.  But  I  do  deny  it^  sad 
say  that  in  many  instances  the  practice  engendeni  a  dialike  to  tije 
hoQse  of  God ;  and  instead  of  inducing  them  to  form  ri^t  habiti^it 
oauses  them  to  resolye  to  absent  themselyes  from  public  wordiip  ss 
soon  as  they  become  older,  and  are  less  under  parental  oontroL 
To  remoye  this  defect,  we  propose  that,  whereyer  praetioable,  a 
separate  seryioe  for  the  Sunday  school  children  should  be  held. 
The  oldest  scholars  may  be  sent  to  chapel  as  usual,  but  all  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  should  attend  the  sepamte  seryiee.  Simple 
hymns  to  pleasing  tunes  should  be  sung,  and  a  simple  sermon  shoald 
be  preached.  The  seryiee  should  not  be  a  prolonged  one,  sad 
yariety  shoidd  enter  into  it,  singing  fbrming  a  prominent  feature. 

Lastly,  Sunday  schools,  as  they  at  present  exist,  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, in  that  they  fail  to  keep  the  scholars  under  tuition  for  a 
lengthened  period.  When  they  arriye  at  the  age  at  whioh  thej 
begin  to  think  for  themselyes,  and  can  form  some  estimate  of  thev 
responsibilities,  the  Snnday  school,  ffom  some  cause  or  other,  lotes 
its  hold  upon  them.  Preyionsly  but  little  positiye  good  has  been 
done.  Attending  school  has  put  restraints  upon  them,  but  has  done 
little  in  the  way  of  imbuing  their  minds  with  Christian  jmneides. 
They  haye  learnt  the  Catechism,  and  haye  read  the  Old  and  atnf 
Testament  time  after  time,  but  they  haye  not  understood  eitber, 
and  haye  neyer  thought  to  reduce  their  teaching  to  practice.  The 
time  arrives  when  there  is  some  probability  of  this  being  done, 
when,  lo  I  the  youths  leaye  the  school,  and  efface  by  indifierenee 
to  God's  commands,  and  by  disobedience,  all  the  good  impressions 
previously  receiyed.  Now,  cannot  this  state  of  thinga  be  remedi^? 
This  is  a  question  of  grave  import,  and  will  admit  of  lengthened 
discussion;  but  we  can  only  offer  a  few  hints.  As  £ir  as  prac- 
ticable, younff  men  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  scholsn, 
and  little  autnority  should  be  exercised  over  them.  Discip^ne  mut 
not  be  maintained  with  an  iron  hand,  but  rather  with  a  hand  eoveioo 
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'with  Telret.  They  afaonid  be  allowed  to  sit  in  chapel  apart  from 
the  bodj  of  the  children ;  and.  whenever  they  are  snfficiently  intel- 
ligent, Bhottld  be  preferred  before  strangers  as  teachers.  Their 
wishes  shoaM  be  consnlted  amd  deferred  to  when  practicable,  and 
they  should  be  eneonraged  to  write  essars,  and  to  snggest  meaais 
by  which  their  w]elfare,  spiritual  and  intellectnal,  can  be  promoted. 
l¥e  believe  that  in  some  schools  these  suggestions  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  warrant  their  being  put  into 
practice  generally. 

In  conclusion  we  ask,  Are  the  resuhs  of  Stinday  school  instruction 
natisfactorr  P  and  we  unhemtatingly  answer,  No.  So  long  as  the 
fbults  we  navepointed  out  exist,  the  results  will  not,  cannot  be 
svtisfactory.  The  expenditure  of  money  and  mental  strength  upon 
them  everyyear  is  enormous,  but  adequate  returns  are  not  forth- 
coming. We  desire  to  see  the  Christian  public  aroused  to  the 
solemn  fact,  and  acting  accordingly.  Let  them  institute  a  thorough 
examination  into  the  present  system  of  instruction,  and  let  them 
cast  out  from  it  everything  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  rendered 
useless  or  effete,  and  introduce  new  features  into  it  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  these  more  enlightened  days. '  Institutions  which 
are  to  Kve  through  all  time  must  oe  adapted  to  the  varpng  require- 
ments of  every  a^e.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  car  of  progress  will 
pass  over  them  m  its  onward  career,  and  crush  them  to  death. 
Friends  of  Sunday  schools,  be  up  and  doing !  Examine  into  our 
present  system  of  teaching.  What  in  it  is  faulty,  amend ;  what  is 
tacking,  supply ;  what  is  good,  retain  and  improve ;  and  thus  secure, 
long  as  time  shall  last,  the  existence  of  an  institution  which  has 
benefited  thousands  of  Englishmen,  and  which  shall  doubtless 
benefit  thousands  more.  W.  B.  S. 


TrUon  Books  and  their  Authors,    By  J.  A.  Lanofobd.    London : 

William  Tegg. 

Pbisout  hours,  we  presume,  are  dull,  and  prison  thoughts  sad; 
but  prison  books,  as  this  volume  shows,  are  not  amoa^  the  least 
valuable  possessions  which  our  library  shelves  have  gained.  Mr. 
Langford's  selections  do  not,  perhaps,  include  so  many  of  the  prison 
writers  as  we  should  have  liked;  but  this,  he  informs  us  m  the 
preface,  will  be  made  up,  if  the  present  work  is  found  acceptable,  by 
a  second  series,  in  which  he  has  already  made  considerable  progress. 
J^or,  in  our  opinion,  has  the  author  put  forth  the  most  attractive 
names,  or  chosen  the  men  who  afforded  the  best  scope  for  a  display 
of  literary  ability  and  width  of  reading,  thought,  and  taste;  ye 


there  is  variety  enongli  to  please,  and  literary  power  sufficient  to 
prove  that  its  autiior  is  fitted  to  write  the  books  of  the  people, — a 
work  which  must  in  general  be  "a  labour  of  love,"  as  well  as,  in 
most  cases,  "its  own  reward."  Perhaps  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  sixth  century — ^the  era  of  Boethius — and  that  of  the  sixteenth: — 
the  time  of  Surrey,  Cervantes,  Baleish,  Southwell,  &c.,  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  prisoners  on  Mr.  Jjangford's  roll — ^is  rather  too 
wide ;  and  the  passage  of  the  millennium  thus  "  skipped"  was  notaiUe 
for  many  men  whose  hours  of  captivity  were  emmqyed  in  adding 
to  the  general  sum  of  human  knowled^je,  thought,  and  happiness 
by  the  production  of  prison  books.  Still,  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that,  in  the  names  quoted,  with  the  addition  of  those  of  Wither,  the 
Puritan;  Lovelace,  the  Cavalier;  Bunyan,  Dodd,  Montgomery,  Lei^ 
Hunt,  and  Thomas  Coo]^,  the  Chartist  shoemaker  and  author  of 
"  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  there  lies  a  world  of  interest,  and  a 
variety  of  life,  thought,  adventure,  and  circumstance,  which  yield  a 
fair  promise  of  a  j^ood  book, — a  promise  which  we  may  at  once  state 
has  Deen  very  fairly  fulfilled.  We  should  not  have  cared  to  hanre 
had  any  one  omitted  except  the  hypocritic,  maudlin,  Magdalen 

Ereacher,  Dr.  Dodd,  whose  "  Beauties  of  Shalcspere "  is  the  only 
fe-work  for  wlu(^  he  seems  to  us  to  deserve  any  credit.  An 
elaborate  specimen  of  that  worst  of  aU  man-monsters,  a  religiovis 
impostor,  ought  certainly  not  to  have  been  joined  to  such  a  con- 
gregation of,  for  the  most  part,  holy  and  ennobling  names  as  that 
whi(^  has  been  brought  together  m  these  pages.  The  writing  is 
good  and  various,  the  interest  well  sustained,  the  narrative  ablv 
sketched,  the  criticism  candid  and  sometimes  acute,  and  the  whole 
work — considering  its  subject,  and  avoiding  the  debateable  point 
of  the  advisabili^  of  ransacking  the  Newgate  Calendar  for  book- 
heroes — ^is  able,  and  worthy  of  perusal.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Introduction  will  show  what  the  author  means,  and  how 
he  writes : — 

'''Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chaateoeih,'  said  the  wise  son  of  Israel;  aad 
the  experience  of  all  ages  confirms  the  deep  truthfiilBesB  of  hia  words.  Tte 
blened  and  abiding  inflaences  of  sorrow  and  suffering  are  pore  and  holy,  and 
strengthen  the  soul  for  endnrance,  and  prepare  and  fit  it  for  final  victory.  The 
power  of  joy  is  of  a  light  and  transient  nature  compared  with  the  pereoaial  power 
of  sorrow.  Laaghter,  compared  with  tears,  is  as  the  light  ripple  oo  the  &oe  of 
some  sweet  lakOf  kissed  by  the  slightest  summer  breeze,  to  the  glorious  raffiap 
of  the  tempest-tossed  billows  of  the  sea.  Mirth  is  bright  and  beautifal,  and  kirely 
to  look  upon  is  the  face  radiant  with  smiles;  bat  it  has  not  the  serene  and  insfthli 
dirinity  which  beams  from  the  coontenance  of  the  long  and  sorely-tried  diild  sf 
sorrow.  Nay,  was  not  the  Savionr  the  Man  of  sorrow?  And  He  bj  His  hie,  aad 
still  more  by  His  death,  has  sanctified  the  benign  elements  of  grie^  and  mads  it 
celestial  in  its  results.  The  greatest  and  wisest  of  men  hart  ever  bone  wWag 
testimonj  to  this  truth,  that  sdTersity  has  killed  its  thousands,  but  prosperi^  its 
tens  of  thousands.  And  this  must  ever  be  true  while  life  is  a  battle,  a  contest,  a 
mystery,  and  an  awe.  When  it  becomes  a  miserable  oomedietta,  or  a  still  wan 
miserable  farce,  then,  perhaps,  and  not  till  then,  will  sorrow  oease  its  high  aai 
holy  functions,  and  give  place  to '  laughter  holding  both  his  sides.'  * 
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"  The  passage  in  the  Dmne  Book  has  foand  ita  edho  in  the  deepest  poetry  written 
since.  All  tragedy  is  more  lasting  than  comedy;  and  only  that  comedy  which 
has  an  element  of  the  tragic  in  it  (which  all  tme  comedy  has)  lasts  beyond  ita 
own  day  and  generation.  Dante*s  song  stands  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other 
songs  of  Italy,  glorious  as  is  the  'Jemsalem  Delivered;*  and  Milton's  epic  of 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  whose  very  name  is  a  pathos,  is  the  greatest  epic  the  world 
possesses.  A  goodly  sized  yolome  might  be  filled  of  quotations  from  our  most 
Inspired  poets,  proving  how  deeply  they  had  experienced  the  beneficent  inflnenoe 
of  grief  and  sufferiog.    *  Blessed,'  says  England's  greatest  child  of  poesy, — 

'  Blessed  are  the  uses  of  adversity.' 

**  Shelley  tells  ns  that  poets  'learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song;*  and 
^'ordsworth  has  uttered  those  melancholy  lines:— 

'  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 
Whereof  in  the  end  cometh  despondency  and  madness.' 

*'  A  young  living  poet  has,  in  two  verses,  sung  exquisitely  on  this  theme  :— 

'  The  flowers  live  by  the  tears  that  fall 

From  the  sad  face  of  the  skies; 
And  life  would  have  no  joys  at  all, 
Were  there  no  watery  eyes. 

'  Love  thou  thy  sorrow :  grief  shall  bring 

Its  own  relief  in  after  years; 
The  rainbow, — see  how  fair  a  thing 
God  hath  built  up  from  tears.' 

*'  And  in  one  verse,  itself  a  text  for  a  thousand  discourses,  Tennyson  has  given 
OS  the  universal  feeling  on  this  matter: — 

'  I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall; 
I  held  it  when  I  sorrrowed  most: 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.' 

'*  Striking  a  deeper  chord,  the  great  Goethe  sings  >— 

*  Who  never  ate  his  bread  with  tears, 

Who  never  through  night's  gloomy  hours 
Weeping  sat  upon  his  bed,— 

He  knows  you  not,  ye  heavenly  powers.' 

*^  Such  being  the  blessed  influence  of  sorrow,  we  need  not  wonder  that  some  «f 
the  world's  greatest  books  have  been  written  in  prison.  The  cell  of  the  poor 
Bufferer  has  thus  been  converted  into  the  palace  of  thought,,  and  rendered  more 
glorious  by  the  halo  which  sgfiering  but  triumphant  genius  has  thrown  around  it, 
tfann  is  the  throne  of  the  most  suceessfal  conqueror  with  which  the  world  has 
been  cursed  or  blessed.  Dearer  to  our  memories,  and  dearer  to  the  memories  of  aU 
future  generations,  will  the  prison-house  of  Boe  thins  be,  than  the  palace  of 
Tbeodoric,  great  in  many  respects  as  the  Goth  undoubtedly  was.  Who  of  ns 
would  not  prefer  seeing  the  cell  in  which  Tasso  was  confined  to  all  the  splendour 
of  the  court  of  Este?  And  great  and  notable  as  were  the  life  and  deeds  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  who  of  us  would  not  rather  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  prison  of  Cervantes, 
than  to  tiie  emperor's  cloister  at  Valladolid?  Slvio  Pellico  has  made  the  house 
of  Hapsbnrgh  a  thing  of  shame,  and  his  narrow  home  of  iron  and  stone  a  more 
glorious  spot  than  the  crime-stained  Court  of  Vienna.  Bedford  Gaol  is  dearer  to 
our  memories  than  Whitehall;  and  Bnnyan  has  made  a  damp,  miserable,  and 
narrow  cage  more  glorious  than  the  throne  upon  which  sat  ho  of  the  blessed 
lestoration.    So  tme  it  is,  my  brave,  gallant  Richard  Lovelace,  that 
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'  Stone  wbUs  do  not  a  pruon  ouke, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage;' 

that  a  working-man,  bj  tradf  a  sboemaker,  shatl  bo  imprisoned  for  Chartist  xioti, 
and  shall  convert  his  cell  into  a  temple  for  the  Moaee,  and  sing  his  *  Par^gatorf  of 
9aioides*  without  let  or  hindrance.  Trnlj  a  noble  record  of  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  make  its  own  kingdom^  a  perennial  teaching  of  the  benign  iaflnenoe  of 
sorrow,  and  a  glorions  monament  of  genlns,  are  the  world's  prison-books!  To  aaj 
somewhat  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  principal  of  these  chained  linaets  is  tbt 
purpose  of  the  present  little  work." 

Wit,  Sutnour,  ai^d  Pathos:    a  Lecture.     By  B.  Lambkbt,  Esq* 

London :  H.  J.  Tresidder. 

This  is  a  production  for  which  we  have  a  friendly  word  to  say* 
It  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banatead, 
who  seemingly  has  literary  tendencies  and  tastes,  as  well  as  some 
literary  ctdture  and  ability.  He  has  exerted  himself  in  his  owb 
locality  in  a  manner  which  it  would  be  well  that  the  members  of 
his  class  more  frequently  did,  and  has  been  the  means  of  suggestang, 
and  working,  apparently  into  practicality,  the  opening  of  *'  reading 
rooms  in  that  village "  by  puolic  subscription.  He  deliyered  ^ 
inaugural  address,  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  is  liighly 
spoken  of;  and  he  has  since  delivered  this  lecture  as  a  scMrt  of 
sample  of  the  j^  that  may  be  gained  by  the  acquisition  of  a  taste 
for  reading.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  new,  nothing  yery 
elaborate  in  the  book :  but  a  kindly,  genial,  friendly,  tasteful  man 
seems  to  us  to  speak  in  a  considerate  tone  to  his  neighbours,  in  an 
endeavour  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  reading  is  a 
delight.  Upon  a  thread  of  remarks  a  auantity  of  poetic  peaj^s  are 
strung— from  Cowper,  Pope,  Goldamitn,  Shakspere,  Barham,  ^. 
We  think  the  effort  merits  recognition,  and  that  the  example  set 
by  the  author  is  one  which  might  be  advantageously  followed  by 
many  of  the  "landed  gentry/'  who  might  otherwise  only  be 
"  Burke  "-d. 

Words  of  Con\fort  for  Parents  Bereaved  of  Little  CkUdrea. 
Edited  by  William  Logan,  author  of  **Tke  Moral  StatisticB 
of  Glasgow.**  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Wiluax 
Ax DSssoN,  LL.D.»  Glasgow.    London :  tTames  Nisbet  aooul  Go. 

This  book  owes  its  origin  to  domestic  grief  and  painful  bereave- 
ment. The  death  of  the  editor's  only  daughter,  at  the  tender  age  of 
{bur  years  and  ten  months,  led  him  to  collect  some  of  those  wordi 
of  comfort  for  bereaved  ones  which  are  scattered  throughout  oar 
literature ;  and  having  derived  consolation  from  them  himself,  he 
has  been  induced  to  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Many 
of  the  pieces,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  are  old  favourites,  soiae 
are  new  to  us,  but  all  appear  carefully  selected  and  jadieiowhr 
arranged.  The  work,  we  have  no  doubt,  wfll  become  a  stsndara 
one  in  the  literature  of  sorrow,  and  reflect  some  rays  of  l^it  ttto 
many  a  dark  and  dreary  heart. 
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168.  I  bare  for  some  time  been 
smdoas  to  keep  aa  Index  Bernm,  bat 
am  rather  at  a  ioea  for  want  of  a  good 
method.— ~T.  M. 

169.  What  are  the  tStiesof  Carlyle's 
ffOikB  ?  Which  of  them  is  best  adapted 
to  giTO  a  general  reader  some  idea  of 
fhat  oelebiated  anther?— W.  H.  W. 

170.  Whose  is  a  good  work  on  eccle- 
nastieal  historj,  leas  volnminoas  and 
more  oomprdMnsiye  than  Hoaheim's? 
— W.  H.  W. 

171.  What  work  on  moral  philosophy 
28  bsst  snited  to  give  one  a  knowledge 
of  that  science?  I  have  heard  it  stated 
I2iat  Palej,  in  his  work  hereon,  is  in 
aome  respects  deficient  and  erroneous, 
and  that  these  deficiencies  are  supplied, 
and  these  errors  ooneeted^  by  Cnsbome. 
Ja  this  correct?— W.  H.  W. 

172.  Gonld  any  of  your  srdMoribers 
inlbrm  me  where,  and  at  what  cost,  I 
can  procure  a  dieap,  handy  book  of 
oommeroe,  e.  ^.,  a  complete  explanation 
of  such  things  as  stock,  funds,  deben- 
ture bonds,  exchangea,  &c.,  &e.?  I 
should  also  like  to  know  where  I  oould 
get  (and  at  what  price)  English  col- 
lateral or  interlinear  translations  of 
Frendi  or  German  woiks. — Ohb  who 

IB  STRITIKO  TO  OBT  ON. 

173.  What  is  the  Welsh  Psnnifioo 
Sni^g  ? — HoTXDsn. 


AmwBsa  to  QuESTioxa. 
ISa.  ComiUmUomo/EmffUmd,^  — 
Losd  Brougham's  rsoent  work,  "The 
British  Constittttton :  its  History,  Stmo- 
tse,  and  Working,"  is  just  the  book 
lor  W.  It  is  published  by  Griffin  and 
Co.,  price  6s.  At  the  end  of  the  same 
Tolnma  will  be  found  advertised  other 
of  }m  kifdship  s  works  on  social  and 
poiltical  snbjeeta,  also  inqnirsd  for  by 
W^-W.  B.H. 


158.  Sdf-KmmlBdffB  an  ifmtai 
Sdemee^ — **  Btstre"  ought  to  have  mom 
correctly  defined  his  purpose.  The 
phOosopby  of  consoionsness,  is.,  self- 
knowledge,  is  largely  treated  of  in  the 
works  of  Beid,  Stewart,  Brown,  Beattiet 
and  in  fiiet  all  the  Scotch  sohool.  These 
books  may  be  had  cheap  at  old  book* 
stalls,  and  thers  are  trade  editions  of 
moot  of  them  at  from  3s.  to  5s.  Of 
coarse  ^  WiDiam  Hamilton's  editions 
of  Beid  and  Stewart  are  the  best,  but 
they  are  dreadfully  expensive.  One 
little  good  book  thoronghly  studied  will, 
however,  do  mors  to  sst  you  on  the 
right  way  than  a  hmdred  read  hurriedly. 
If '^Bistxe"  really  means  metaphysiad 
ihtdifj  let  him  purchase  **  Outlines  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science"  (2s.  fid.),  by 
David  Stnart,D.D.,  DobKn<McGla8ban>. 
He  will  get  a  taste  of  it  in  that  book, 
and  if  he  has  a  taste  for  it,  that  book 
will  furnish  him  with  ample  hints  for 
prosecuting  it  with  success.  We  know 
of  no  better,  cheaper,  more  tlionghtfod, 
or  compact  work  on  the  subject.  Morrel, 
MacVioar,  Spencer,  and  Bain,  give  the 
new  school  views,  but  their  worics  ars 
expensive  and  often  controversial,  so 
that  the  old  opinions  require  to  be  known 
in  reading  them.  The  above  is  the 
best  advice  we  can  give.  If,  however, 
"  Bistre"  intends  self-education,  let  him 
read  Smiles's  "*  Self-Help,"  Craik's 
*' Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties," and  E.  P.  Hood's  ^'Self-Edu- 
cation,"  T.  T.  Lyncb's  "'Lectures  on 
Self-Improvement,"  Channiug's  **  Self- 
Culture,"  and  the  *' Aids  to  Self-Culture" 
in  the  Britith  CatUrovertiaiut ;  these 
will  put  him  on  the  way,  and  when  he 
has  determined  on  any  given  specific 
study,  he  will  find  na  xeady  to  give  him 
friendly  aid  and  kindly  enooursgemenC. 
If  we  have  mistaken  "  Bistre's  "  intent^ 
and  have  in  this  reply  not  fitted  hia 
case,  he  will  perhaps  iafocn  us  mors  at 
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Urge  ngarding  hii  purpose,  and,  aim, 
ctrenmstancM  and  opportniiities,  and 
we  ehall  then  be  explicit  upon  the 
points  started. — S.  K. 

159.  A  knowledge  of  fframmarfWiA' 
cut  a  teacher,  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
quire; but  to  become  one's  own  teacher 
in  this  branch  of  learning  should 
■caroelj  orertaz  anj  mind.  Take  any 
good  ordinary  grammar — Horell's,  Mc- 
GiUloch's,  MnirayX  &e. — and  read 
OYsr  a  portion  each  day,  carefully 
noting,  meanwhile,  the  particniaxs  of 
which  yon  Juiow  least,  or  nothing,  and 
thoee  parts  which  relate  to  inflection, 
or  change  of  form.  Betum  to  those 
places  in  which  yonr  difficulties  lie,  and 
re-read  until  you  thoroughly  compre- 
hend the  author.  Commit  to  memory 
all  those  portions  which  you  find  you 
cannot  otherwise  promptly  recaU.  When 
you  read  any  ordinary  book,  always 
exercise  your  ingenuity  to  disoorer  the 
graomiatical  structure  of  each  first 
sentence,  and  do  not  cease  in  your 
analyris  until  you  have  unravelled  the 
intricacies  of  the  whole  construction. 
Be  honest  to  yourself,  and  do  not  shirk 
difficulties,  but  rather  pride  yourself  on 
the  sternness  with  which  yon  Tanquish 
all  obstacles.  Beading  and  reflection 
will  do  the  rest.  In  studying  spelling, 
read  carefully,  watch  ereiy  word  which 
strikes  the  eye  as  strange.  Always, 
when  you  haTO  done  reading,  endearour 
to  reproduce  in  writing  the  words  which 
struck  yon  as  singular,  and  compare 
diligently  with  the  text  ''Industry 
orercomes  all  obetaclee." — ^B.  M.  A. 

161.  (?oe<&e'«  ^'/Vntft."— In  reply  to 
your  correspondent,  S.,  I  beg  to  state 
that  the  best  and  most  faithful  English 
tnmshition  of  *' Faust"  is  that  by 
Hayward,  published  by  Moxon,  price 
4s»  In  the  original  German,  one  of  the 
best  editions  I  have  met  with,  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  English  student, 
is  that  by  Dr.  Zerffi,  published  by 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  Both  these 
works  are  copiously  annotated.  If  S., 
or  any  other  of  yonr  correspondents, 
are  studying  the  German  language,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  correspond  with  them 


in  it  (or  mutual  instmctiai.— Deuschx 

SCHVLER. 

Under  the   heading   "Dr.  Faust,** 
in  the  **  Penny  Cydo^Bdia,**  toL  x.  p. 
208,  there  is  given  a  brief  absfenei  of 
Goethe*s  celebrated  dramatic  poem.    In 
a  supplementary  nnmbcr  of  the  Xdmdm 
Sattu^   Jomrnal,   for    July,    1840, 
"  The  Story  of  Margaret"  ia  told  fzon 
Goethe's  poem.    G.  H.  Lewea,  in  his 
"Life  of  Goethe"— perhaps   the  best 
biography  in  the  English  language  (See 
British  Controveraietat  for  June,  1859, 
pp.  390— 404)— in  the  seventh  diapttr 
analyzes  and  comments  on  it.     Lebiahn 
has  published  a  German  edition,  with 
every  facility  for  rendering  it  into  Eng- 
lish—an excellent  "Goethe  made  essy.* 
Many  translations  of  it  have  been  made 
into  English — ^more  than  a  dosen.    Of 
these  we  have  seen  one,  by  J.  Butk, 
Esq.,  in  1839,  the  English  of  which  is 
rugged,  though  in  general  faithful  to 
the  sense;  another  by  Lewia  Filmore, 
which  is  more  musical,  but  less  accnrate; 
and  a  third  by  Professor  Blackie,  whkh 
is  exceedingly  epirited,  somewhat  eoane, 
but  very  faitl^ul  in  meaning  and  in 
rhjthm  to  the  originsL    Lord  Edwaid 
Leveson  Gower*s  translation  we  have 
looked  it,  but  dare  scarcely  say  we  have 
read.    It  is,  we  should  say,  deftly  ver- 
sified.   Some  portions  of  ^  Fanat"  are 
exquisitely  rendered  by  Shellcj.     A 
proee  translation,  by  Abnham  £Uywood« 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  Edatbrn^  R^ 
viewers,  is  close  to  the  original,  and  the 
English  equivalents  are  well  and  often 
happily  chosen,    AU  the  above  weeks 
refer  only  to  the  first  part  of  **  Fanst," 
published  in  the  revolutionary  year  1 798. 
A  second  part  of  that  drama  waa  issued 
by  the  author,  as  life  was  closing  with 
him.    Of  this  part  we  only  know  eae 
translation,  but  it  maintains  theihythm, 
and  transfers  the  meaning  of  the  ongiaal 
with   fairness  and  frssdom.     TliiiQ|k 
published  anonymously,  we  know  it  te 
be  the  production  of  one  of  the  most 
versatile  spirits,  and  most  extensiva  and 
learned  of  the  linguists  of  Scothad,^ 
of  rare  mind,  ripe  attainmenta,  exquisite 
humour,  wide  range  of  leading  laalmeBt 
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all  the  tongnes  of  modern  EtiTOpefmanj 
of  the  Ungnages  of  the  East,  and  a 
master  of  ckssical  literature.  Strange 
to  saj,  Scotland  has  no  office  she  can 
bestoir  on  this  mine  of  learning,  and 
ecclesiastical  jealousies  have  inteifered 
to  pnsh  inferior  men  into  positioos  of 
eminence  in  our  nniversities  once  and 
again.  With  a  European  reputation  for 
sehdarshipi  he  is  ahnoBtnommii  umbra 
in  his  own  eountiy— W.  B.  Macdonald, 
Esq^  of  Rammeracales,  Dumfriesshire. 
In  Uie  prefaces,  notes,  appendices,  &c., 
of  these  several  works,  fuH  materials 
wQl  be  found  for  forming  a  fair  estimate 
of  ihe  power,  fadlitj,  felicitj,  and 
poetidzed  philosophy  of  Goethe,  as  well 
as  of  bis  impresdTe  melancholy,  fertility 
of  imagery,  and  many-sided  capacity. 
It  is  a  singular  work  in  its  aim,  origin, 
conduct,  incidents,  execution,  and  efiects. 
Wihnar's  "History  of  German  Lite* 
ratnre,"  translated  by  Metcalfe,  gives  a 
brief  and  fair  abstract  of  the  philosophic 
thought  which  is  said  to  interpenetrate 
this  mental  shadow  of  the  life  of  the 
writei^-Goethe,  1749— 1832.--S.  N. 

164.  Angh'Saxon  Language  and 
lAUraiurt, — The  twenty-second  Folume 
of  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library  con* 
tains  the  '*  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great," 
by  Dr.  Beinhold  Pauli,  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  of  Orosius'  (a  Spanish 
ecclesiastic  of  the  fourth  century) 
''Histoiy  of  the  World,"  with  a  literal 
translation  of  it.  A  grammar,  a  glos- 
sary, and  notes,  accompany  the  text. 
These  are  the  work  of  Benjamin  Thorpe, 
Esq.,  one  of  our  best  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars,  the  translator  of  Lappenberg's 
'*  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings,"  and  editor  also  of  the  fol- 
lowing works,  ^s.:— "  Analecta  Anglo- 
Saxanica,"  a  selection  of  prose  and 
▼erse  from  Anglo-Saxon  authors  of 
▼arions  ages,  with  a  glossary;  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tersion  of  Appolonius  of  Tjrre," 
upon  which  the  play  of  Pertdes  is  said  ' 
to  hare  been  founded,  with  a  translation 
and  a  glossary;  an  "Anglo-Saxon 
Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels,"  &c. 
There  is  a  very  useful,  concise,  carefhl, 
and  cheap   (5s.  6d.}  "  Guide  to  the 


Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,**  by  E.  J.  Vernon, 
B.A.,  Oxford.  It  contains  a  grammar 
founded  on  Rask's,  extracts  for  reading, 
notes,  and  a  glossaiy,  and  contains 
enough  to  furnish  a  student  with  the 
power  of  making  himself  familiar  with 
the  greater  part  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers. 
Sir  Thomas  Philips  published  a  "  Frag- 
ment of  ^Ifric's  Anglo-Saxon  Gram- 
mar," ^l&ic's  glossary,  and  a  poem  on 
the  soul  and  body.  I  have  heaM  Louis 
F.  Klipstein*s  **  Anglo- Saxonica  Ana- 
lecta" highly  spoken  of  as  a  useful, 
excellent  introductory  book;  but  I  pre- 
sume that  for  the  spedal  purpose  men- 
tioned in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
queiy  of  "  Iris,"  a  work  by  J.  Bosworth, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  &c, 
ProfiBSsor  at  Oxford  (bom  178S),  pub- 
lished in  1836,  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
Origin  of  the  English,  Germanic,  and 
Scandinarian  Languages  and  Nations," 
and  any  of  the  three  grammars  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  which  the  same 
gentleman  has  issued,  along  with  a  copy 
of  his  "  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and 
English  Dictionary,"  would  best  suit  the 
inquirer,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
similar  studies  in  view.  If,  however, 
"  Iris"  just  wants  to  hare  a  dainty  little 
taste  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  begin  with,  let 
him  (or  her)  procure  the  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Dialectus,"  published  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  36,  Soho  Square,  London,  col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  Ber.  Wm. 
Barnes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  author  of  "  Poems  of  Rural 
Life,  in  the  Dorset  Dialeot**  It  only 
costs  2s.  6d.  It  is  intended  to  ser^e  as 
a  first  book.  It  contains  a  compendious 
accidence,  a  few  well-chosen  selections, 
and  a  good  glossary.  The  acddence  is 
compared  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
and  gives  in  a  short  time  a  fairish 
acquaintance  with  the  inflexions  of 
words.  This  might  be  followed  by 
L.  Langley's  ^  Introduction  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reading,"  also  2s.  6d.,  same 
publisher;  or  ^  Anglo-Saxon  L^ends,'* 
with  interpaged  translations,  28.  6d. 
After  these,  '*  Iris"  will  be  able  to  discern 
whether  the  power  of  application  is 
quickened,  or  whether  a  passiDg  eari« 
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odtj  htm  been   gratified,  and  go  on 
aocordinglj. — S..K. 

166.  '*  8,  &"-^I  am  of  epimon  that 
it  is  not,  legally  speaking,  neoeasary  for 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  fill  a  cnraoy  before  he  becomes 
incnmbent  of  a  benefice.  Under  the 
33rd  canon  the  title  for  deacon's  oideis 
may  be  a  chaplaincy,  for  instance,  in 
some  college ;  and  oonseqnently,  if 
priest's  orders  be  obtained  daring  the 
holding  of  each  chaplaincy,  there  is 
nothing,  I  apprehend,  to  prerent  a 
clergyman,  under  each  circnmstances, 
accepting  an  incumbency  immediately 
after  his  being  ordained  priest  How- 
e?er,  to  be  a  cnrate  preriooaly  to  be 
coming  an  incumbent  is  most  deeirable, 
in  order  to  the  rightly  understanding 
the  important  duties  of  a  parochial 
minister  of  the  Gospel.— B.  D.  B. 

167.  Rqfforters. — A  cornsspondent 
signing  himself  "Ignoramus"  wishes 
for  some  infomAtion  respecting  the 
profession  of  a  reporter.  In  reply,  I 
beg  to  inform  him  that,  if  he  is  deiiious 
of  becoming  connected  with  the  press 
in  the  capacity  of  reporter,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  he  should 
possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  some 
system  of  shorthand.  If  he  is  not 
already  acquainted  with  any  system,  I 
would  recommend  him  to  learn  Pitman's 
Phonography,  which  is  the  easiest  and 
best  system  published.  A  few  mouths* 
perserering  practice  will  suffice  to  make 
him  tolerably  acquainted  with  its  rudi- 
ments, and  rapid  writing  will  soon  after- 
wards be  attained.  Formerly  so  much 
importance  was  not  attached  to  a  know- 
ledge of  shorthand  by  reporters;  and, 
in  fact,  but  a  few  years  ago,  seyeral  of 
the  leading  parliamentary  reporters  for 
the  London  press  were  unacquainted 
with  stenography,  and  used  abbxeriated 
longhand,  and  trusted  to  their  own 
memories  to  supply  them  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  speeches  made  by  honour- 
able members  in  the  coarse  of  the  debate. 
Things  are,  howcTor,  altered  now.  The 
public  require  to  bo  supplied  with  the 
exact  words  and  sentences  of  speakers, 
aid  the  utmost  aecnncy  ia  necessary, 


especially  in  reporting  parliauMotary 
debates.  That  most  of  the  pariia- 
mentary  reportexs  of  the  preasnt  day 
are  expert  and  accurate  sh<»thaod 
writers,  cannot  be  doubted  wboi  we 
suryey  the  columna  of  the  leading 
metropolitan  journals,  containing  some- 
times upwards  of  twenty  colnmns  of  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
previous  night.  The  aocuraey  at- 
tained by  these  gentlemen  is  sosae- 
thing  marrellous,  and  the  pfobiic  axe 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  petfurm  their  ar- 
duous labonrSb  Amongst  prvrindal 
reporters  a  similar  amount  of  ability  is 
required.  In  the  prorineeo,  the  re- 
porter has  to  attend  the  Taiioos  publie 
meetings  that  may  be  held;  and  during 
a  parliamentary  or  niunicipal  dectSon 
contest,  he  has  to  faithfully  record  the 
speeches  of  the  contesting  partieB;  and 
he  must  be  accurate  in  what  he  writes, 
or  else  the  credit  of  the  journal  with 
which  he  may  be  connected  will  soon  be 
forfeited. 

Next  to  a  knowledge  of  shorthand, 
the  reporter  should  be  able  to  oondenee 
well;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  speaker  is 
verbose  in  his  remarks  (which  is  very 
frequently  the  case),  he  must  be  able  t9 
judiciously  condense  them,  and  to  con- 
vey, in  a  few  terse  sentences,  the 
meaning  of  the  gentleman,  though  half- 
an-hour  may  have  been  occupied  by  the 
gentleman  in  queetion  in  conveying  his 
meaning  to  others.  This  is  a  very 
great  art,  and  can  only  be  aequired  by 
dint  of  much  practioe.  The  reporter 
should  also  possess  quick  peroeptife 
powers,  and  a  good  general  knowledge, 
so  that  he  may  knew  a  Uule  of  almost 
every  subject  that  may  be  braogbt 
under  his  notice.  A  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  is  not  indiapensahh, 
although  it  is  of  great  serrioe,  as 
quotations  from  foreign  writers  are  fre- 
quently made  by  spoilers. 

The  duties  of  a  reporter  are  very 
diversified.  He  may  have  one  day  to 
attend  an  agrioultaral  show,  and  the 
next  an  ezeeutioiL  One  evening  be 
may  be  sent  to  a  oooeerU  and  the  next 
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to  a  religions  meeting.  The  qneetion 
of  aalarjr  entirely  rests  upon  the  ability 
of  the  gentleman.  If  he  possess  qnick 
powers,  and  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  bis  profession,  there  is  no  fear  of  his 
not  being  well  paid.  Many  of  the 
parliamentary  reporters  of  the  present 
day  are  in  receipt  of  excellent  salaries; 
and  being  men  of  a  literary  tnrn  of 
mind,  they  have  ample  means  of  making 
money  in  other  ways,  than  merely  con- 
fining themselves  to  their  reporting 
duties. 

In  conclnsion,  I  would  say,  if  "  Ig- 
noramns*'  has  any  desire  to  become  a 
professiooal  reporter,  should  he  possess 
the  qualifications  I  have  alluded  to,  I 
know  of  no  profession  which  possesses 
80  many  attractions  to  the  student  of 
literature.  To  be  connected  with  the 
press  is  an  honour;  and  every  day  more 
and  more  respect  is*  being  paid  to  those 
who  so  ably  conduct  the  various  jour- 
nals in  our  country.  Some  of  the  leading 
literary  men  of  the  present  age  have 
been  reporters  in  their  early  career. 
I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  the 
late  Lord  Campbell  (who  was  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle)^  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  Dr.  BusselJ,  of  the  7%ne«,  &c. 
&C.  The  public  of  England  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  noble  free 
press  of  which  they  can  boast;  and  all 
honour,  then,  to  the  reporters  and  editors 
of  those  journals  which  are  so  ably 
conducted,  and  which  reflect  so  much 
credit  upon  the  literary  attainments  of 
oar  countrymen. — A  II^porteb. 

Tour  correspondent,  "Ignoramus," 
will  find  "Aids  to  Reporting,"  pub- 
lished by  Groombridge  and  Sons,  price 
la.,  a  very  useful  little  work. — H.  C.  Bl 

168.  Index  Rerum  and  Common' 
place  Books, — In  the  volume  of  the 
British  CotOroversialist  published  in 
1852,  in  a  paper  on  ^  Studies  for  Law 
Students,"  by  C.  W.,  jun.,  at  page  234, 
a  notice  of  Index  Rerum  and  Common- 
place Books  occurs.  The  subject  is 
reverted  to  by  the  same  writer  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  on  page  277.  A  corre- 
spondent signing  himself  Sehoj  contri- 
bated  on  the  same  tcpic^  on  page  313. 

1861. 


The  information  contained  in  these  refe- 
rences is  full  and  reliable.  In  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Todd's  "Stndents 
Manual,"  you  will  find  some  observations 
on  this  subject  Todd's  "Index  Rerum," 
with  full  directions  for  use,  is  published 
at  various  prices.  Th^  best  edition  is 
that  issued  by  Walton  and  Maberly, 
Upper  Gower  Street,  London.  It  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  it  always  advisable,  to 
be  hampered  with  the  design  of  another. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  way  of  man- 
aging in  this  matter  b  that  which  we 
have  punned  for  years,  viz.,  take  a 
moderately-sized  ruled  book,  and  attach 
to  it  a  common  alphabetical  index. 
When  any  matter  presents  itself  to  you 
in  reading,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  or  deserve  special  attention, 
determine  upon  the  heading  under 
which  it  comes,  and  then  write  that  in 
oapitaht  in  the  note- book,  followed  either 
by  the  extract,  or  by  a  reference  to  the 
work  in  which  it  appeared.  Then  enter 
it  for  reference  in  its  due  place  in  the 
alphabetical  index.  Do  this  all  in  black. 
In  Idve  write  any  suggestions  that  occur 
to  you  as  to  the  uses,  worth,  &c.,  of  the 
passage,  and  in  red  any  adversaria 
which  present  themselves.  Keep  a 
scrap-book  for  collections  from  news- 
papera,  magazines,  &c.,  and  index  these 
too.— R.  M.  A. 

In  the  Rev.  J.  Pycroft*s  "  Course  of 
English  Reading,"  there  is  a  chapter, 
the  third  from  the  end,  entitled,  **  How 
to  keep  a  Common-place  Book." — G.  C. 

"Bacon  and  Locke  recommend  a 
Common-place  Book,  which  Johnson 
condemns,  saying,  that  what  is  twice 
read  is  commonly  better  remembered 
than  what  is  transcribed;  but  by  tran- 
scription the  reader  dwells  on  the  pas- 
sage; writing  impresses  it  literally,  on 
the  memory.  .  .  Let  the  pocket  be 
generally  supplied  with  some  small 
volume,  and  aUK>  with  tablets  to  write 
on  the  instant  whatever  occurs.  Much 
knowledge  is  fortuitous,  and  the  hap- 
piest thoughts  often  spontaneously  arise, 
*  Which,  if  once  lost,  you  labour  long 
in  vain. 
To  catch  the  ideal  fugitives  sgain.' " 
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I  quote  this  from  Geoige  Elisor's 
*'  Independent  Man,"  1806,  p.  269.  It 
maj  be  nsefnl  as  advice. — Q.  P. 

169.  Car^U'8  Worki.-^In  the  Bri- 
tish Contravernalitt  for  1858,  pp.  193- 
220,  and  241-250,  the  fullest,  most 
complete,  and  w»t  correct  biography 
of  Thomas  Carljle  extant  in  any  peri- 
odical will  be  found.  All  his  works 
and  papers  are  therein  chronicled  and 
criticized.  The  only  noteworthy  fact 
left  unmentioned  in  that  sketch  we 
believe  is  that,  in  1843,  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Logic  chair  -in  St 
Andrew's  University,  and  that  he  was 
then  defeated,  much,  we  think,  to  the 
advantage  of  literature  and  to  his  own 
fame.  In  the  British  CorUrovertiaUst 
for  1859,  pp.  48-57,  and  127-135,  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  two  published 
Tolumes  of  *'  Frederick  **  will  be  found. 
W.  H.  W.  should  read  these,  and  then 
he  will  have  some  idea  of  this  celebrated 
author.  If  he  wishes  a  text'book,  let 
him  read  the  ''  French  Bevolution." — 
A.B.B. 

170.  Eccksiastical  Eistary.^-'X  do 
not  think  that  any  better  work,  volu- 
minous though  it  be,  could  be  studied 
OD  this  subject  than  that  of  Mosheim. 
It  is  certainly  cumbrous,  but  it  is  sin- 
gularly impartial;  and,  if  regard  be 
had  to  its  subject,  as  comprehensive  as 
could  well  be  wished.  Some  vexy  good 
works  on  this  topic  haye  been  issued 
at  Cambridge,  e,g^  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Pinnock's  **  Analysis  of  Ecclesiastical 
ESstoiy  till  325,"  4s.;  the  Bev.  F.  D. 
Maurice's  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  First  and  Second  Centuries;**  the 
Bev.  Charles  Hardwicke's  '*  History  of 
the  Christian  Church  from  Xllth  to 
XVIIth  Century;"  Brooke  Foes  West- 
oott's  (MJl.)  **  View  of  the  Histoiy  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during 
the  Hrst  Four  Centuries;"  Henty  Mac- 
kenzie's *'  Christian  Clergy  of  the  First 
Ten  Centuries;"  Hnnock's  "  History  of 
the  Beformatioin^  Neander  and  Geies- 
ler*s  BBstories  of  the  Church  are  well 
worth  perusal.  The  latter  is  especially 
valuable,  because  of  the  honest  quota- 
tion of  antiiorities.   Stebbing's^Churdi 


History"  is  brief  and  fUr  (7s.);  Mil- 
ner's  *'  History  of  the  Church  of  Chrial " 
is  a  voluminous  storehouse  of  ecelesi- 
astical  facts  (52s.).  Miss  Meiivale*s 
**  Christian  Records"  give  a  fiiir  resmmi 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Milman  s  **  His- 
tory of  Christianity "  is  profoond  and 
able.  Rev.  G.  Waddingtoo's  "*  Histocy 
of  the  Church  till  the  BeformatioB,'* 
may  be  supplemented  by  Baanage's 
*'  History  of  the  Religion  of  Uie  Befonmd 
Churches;" and  Laeretelle*s  **  History  of 
the  Religious  Wars."  Planck's  "  His- 
toiy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Cfaristuui 
Church"  is  valuable  and  impartiaL 
The  volumes  on  Church  History  in  tha 
"  Encyclopedia  MetropoUtana "  an 
learned,  fair,  and  full.  Weldi*s  "  Charah 
Histoiy,"  so  far  as  it  is  published,  is  a 
good,  plain  book.  The  text-book  used 
by  the  Professor  of  Church  Hisloryy  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Pirie,  D.D.,  U  a  full,  oideri j, 
comprehensive,  and  useful  oompeodium. 
It  is,  however,  rather  a  set  oif  meoio- 
randa  than  a  history.  On  such  a  topic 
the  man  of  one  book  is  not  likely  to  b« 
well  informed.  Many  must  be  read. — 
S.  N. 

171.  Works  on  Moral  PhOosapkg. 
— Wayland*s  "*  Moral  Science  *"  is,  par. 
haps,  the  most  unexceptionable  singlt 
small  work  on  Moral  Philosophy.  Pakj, 
however,should— I  would  say,  must — b« 
read.    Gisbome's  corrections  are  very 
pobtless  and  pithless  agunst  the  Car- 
lisle archdeacon.     A  small  woik   of 
Professor  Dogald    Stewart's,    antitlad 
"Outlines  of    Moral    Philosophy,*   is 
worthy  of  much  commendation,  thoogh 
he  does  not  probe  the  subjeet  deeply. 
Chalmers'  *'  Sketches  of  Moral  Phife. 
sophy"  are  more  huge-hearted  thaa 
profound.    Beattie*s  "  Elements  of  Mo- 
ral Science*  are  fiurish.     Cairns  oa 
"  Moral  Freedom*  is  a  valnaUe  work. 
Mackintosh  on  << Ethical  Philosophy* 
is  worth  reading.    In  Beid,  Stewart, 
and  Brown  there  is  much  matter  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  of  great  valaoL 
Abercrombie's  *'  Philosophy  of  tlie  Mosai 
Feelings  "is  a  judicious  axid 
treatise.    Whewell*s '^  Elements 
rality"  periiaps  do  Bieet   te 
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morals  from  the  expediency  of  Pftley. 
Bentb«n*8  '*  Prinoiples  of  MoralB  aud 
Lefrielmtion**  deaerre  perusal  with  care. 
The  ^'HanoAl  of  Moral  PhUoeophj." 
iaeoed  bj  Professor  Fleming,  of  the 
Univeraity  of  Ghwgow,  is  a  veiy  impar> 


tial  and  asefnl  work;  and  Dr.  Mso 
Vicar*s  "  loqcixy  into  Human  Nature  ** 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  have 
named  here  English  works  only;  I 
might  easily  enlarge  on  works  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  but  forbear.— S.N. 


^l^e  Siamtm'  S^tdian. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


BriUA  CoiUroveniaUtt  Meetmga.^ 
The  months  of  August  and  September 
beinf;  in  part  at  liberty  to  us  for  a 
health-joumej,    the    anxious  inquiry, 
**  Where  shall  we  go?"  began  to  occupy 
our  attention.    Two  objects  we  desired 
diiefly  to  obtain,  vis.,  relief  from  the 
temptation  to  study,  ordireraion  for  the 
mind,  and  a  lighting  up  of  the  light  of 
life  in  us,  a  touching  up  of  human  afieo- 
tioos,  somewhat  deadened   in   us  by 
retirement  and  "much  study."     On 
this  becoming  known  to  a  few  friends, 
we  were  warmly  denred  to  wend  our 
way    into    some   of   the   districts  of 
England  where  the  Britith  CorUrover- 
maUit  was  read,  and  that  there  we 
should  be  sure  to  find  friends,  pleasant 
oeeupancy  for  the  thoughts  without 
orer-labour  for  them,  and  an  opportunity 
ef  doing  good,  by  presenting  to  the 
minds  of  such  young  men,  as  might  be 
brought  together  by  our  friends,  the 
nature,  merits*  and  usefaloess  of  that 
pieriodical  which  for  nearly  twelve  years 
has  oocupied  a  great  portion  of  our 
rsflectiTe  hours,  our  labours,  and  our 
cares.    This  suggestion,  as  it   came 
from  several  quarten  simultaneously, 
caught  us  in  a  frame  of  mind  ready  to 
yield  to  almost  any  outward  impulse, 
and  we  determined  on  taking  our  route 
through  some  of  the  north-eastern  and 
midland  counties  of  England,  combining 
the  relaxation  of   viewing  places  of 
Interest  with  that  of  meeting  with  the 
readers  and  friends  of  the  BrUuh  Con^ 
tropertialut  in  those  places  lying  in 


our  way,  when  they  could  conveniently 
be  assembled.    The  journey  is  glowing 
with  delicious  memories  for  us.  Though 
we  kept  no  diary,  few  days  are  unillns- 
trated  with  some  pleasure  and  some 
token  of  friendly  interest  in  our  welfare. 
It  would  scarcely  be  fair,  however,  to 
burden  these  pages  with  a  detailed  and 
explicit  report  of  all  that  was  done  or 
happened  during  our  '*ont"    Of  our 
meeting  with  many  excellent  friends  in 
Carlisle,  some  «f  them  only  previously 
knowing  us  through  interviews  held  in 
the  pages  of  the  Britith  CoiUrover" 
gialitt  I  of  our  standing  by  the  grave  of 
Dr.  Paley,  and  the  reflections  which 
then  swept  through  our  mind  ;  of  our 
run  to  GtUsland,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter 
Seotf  8  **  romance  of  real  life  "— *'  Love ;" 
of  our  earnest  ** controversy"  with  five 
Methodist    clergymen    regarding    the 
'*  Essays  and  R^ews,"  &c ;  of  our  visit 
to  the  Elswick  works,  near  Newcastle, 
and  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
Sir  William  Armstrong's  grsat  war* 
guns ;  of  our  intended  spCMh  at  the 
sotr^  of  the  Mechanics'  Institnts  at 
Elswick;  of  our  hunting  the  old  book- 
stalls of  Newcastle;   of  our  pleasant 
evenings  in  the  company  of  Thomas 
Doubleday,  Esq.,  author  of  ''The  True 
Theory  of  Population ;"  of  the  meetings 
and  greetings  of  friends  among  the 
literary  and  scientific  men  of  Newcastle; 
of  a  pleasant  evening  spent  in   the 
Microeoopic  Society  there;  of  visits  to 
and  from  the  readers  of  the  Britiek 
C&iOrovernaiitt,  and  inddentaof  a  like 
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kind  throoghont  the  whole  joarney, 
howerer  pleasant  the  remembrance,  aa 
the  narraUon  might  be  tedions,  we  most 
avoid  mention.  It  wonld  be  unfiur  to 
pan  without  acknowledgment  the  verj  - 
handsome  and  kindly  manner  in  which 
in  every  place  viaited  by  ns  on  onr  tour 
— except  one,  and  that  the  town  of 
Elliot  and  Montgomery — we  were  re- 
oetved  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
For  this,  mnch  more  than  thanks  is  dae. 
In  Newcastle,  on  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 22nd,  we  held  a  meeting  in  the 
"  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association ** 
Booms,  Clayton  Street.  It  was  well 
attended,  several  parties  having  eonw 
from  long  distances  to  be  present.  The 
proceedings  were  unpretentious  and 
conversational;  a  warm  interest  was 
expressed  for  the  success  of  the  Britieh 
ControverstaKst ;  many  acknowledg- 
ments of  good  received  from  its  perusal 
were  mentioned ;  several  suggestions 
were  made;  a  good  number  of  opinions 
as  to  its  usefulness,  impartiality,  and 
methodical  courtesy  were  elicited;  and 
a  unanimous  deeire  for-  its  prosperity 
and  the  increase  of  its  circulation  was 
recorded.  It  was  a  genial,  happy,  and 
excellent  assembly  of  thinking  men. 
Kindly  notes  reached  us  in  Newcastle 
from  Durham,  Sunderland,  Hartlepool, 
&c.,  as  to  the  interest  felt  in  these 
places  in  the  well-doing  of  the  British 
Conirovenialitt ;  and  some  of  these 
places  we  should  have  visited,  had  not 
an  active  young  friend  earnestly  invited 
us  to  visit  York  next  evening,  Friday, 
with  the  design  of  meeting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Select  Literary  Associa- 
tion" of  that  dty  and  their  friends. 
We  went  readily,  and  listened  to  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  ''History  of 
Logic,"  read  by  one  of  the  members, 
Mr.  Agar;  a  fair  debate  followed,  and, 
by  the  desire  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Chapman,  we  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  This  we  did. 
After  the  usual  business  was  over,  we 
addressed  the  society  on  the  uses  and 
nature  of  controversy,  and  on  the  posi- 
tion which  the  proprietors  of  the  BrUiah 
Contnnfenialiti  desired  it  should  hold 


in  literature,  in  relation  to  diseusiofi 
societies,  and  to  self-education.  The 
meeting  took  up  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  with  some  interest,  and 
resolutions,  expressive  of  the  appceval 
by  the  society  of  the  objects  and 
conduct  of  the  Britith  CoiUraveniaMgt, 
and  of  the  determination  of  the  par- 
ties present  to  aid  its  drculatioit,  wen 
passed.  Several  other  friends  of  the 
British  C<miroversiaUst  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  next  day  in  tiie 
cil7  of  Alcuin,  the  great  teacher  of  the 
iotum  seible  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
On  the  Tuesday  following,  a  meeting, 
called  by  advertisement  in  the  Letds 
Mercury  of  that  morning,  met  in  Aj»- 
drews'  Hotel,  Leeds.  It  was  not  large, 
but  it  contained  in  its  numbers  deputa- 
tions from  debating  societies,  from  the 
"  Young  Men's  Christian  Association," 
the  **  Church  Institute,"  the  "  Meefaa* 
nics'  and  Literary  Institute,*'  the  stu- 
dents of  Bawdon  College,  &c  Here  an 
abstract  of  the  history  of  the  BriHA 
Controversialist  was  given,  an  expoa- 
tion  of  its  purpose,  and  mode  of  pnrsaing 
it,  and  its  claims  to  public  support  were 
pressed.  These  claims  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  meeting,  and  an  interestnig 
conversation  aroee  upon  the  waya  and 
means  by  which  its  ctreulatton  night 
be  extended,  after  which  effort  in  its 
behalf  was  unanimously  resolved  npoa 
In  Leeds  we  met  many  of  the  readers 
privately,  and  had  the  opporinnitj  of 
calling  the  attention  of  several  literary 
and  clerical  genUemen  to  the  nature  oiF 
the  periodical,  besides  having  the  de- 
light of  a  pleasant  chat  with  the  late 
secretary  of  the  **  British  Lttcraiy  In- 
stitute," who  happened  to  be  in  Leeds 
at  the  time,  and  did  us  the  CsTonr  of 
calling,  to  begin  penooally  that  friend- 
ship which  luid  long  subsisted  between 
us  by  writing.  In  Masboroogh  we  met 
several  of  onr  readers,  and  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  interoourse  with  them*  in 
the  soenes  of  BlUot's  childhood.  One 
friend  accompanied  us  to  Sheffield,  and 
helped  us  to  make  arrangements  ibr  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  29th  August, 
besides  introducing  us  to  several  fsntie- 
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men  of  local  sUndiog,  chief  among 
whom  we  reckon  the  secretary  of  the 
PeopIe*8  College,  an  insUtntion  which 
we  yiaited  with  pleasure,  and  whose 
constitution,  as  described  to  us,  is  worthy 
of  wide  imitation.  The  secretary  and 
librarian  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
were  also  kindly,  and  favourable  to  our 
purpose.  The  meeting  in  Sheffield  was 
very  small — ^so  small  as  scarcely  to 
desenre  the  name, — ^yet  we  saw  many  of 
the  readers  there  individually  who  could 
not  conveniently  attend  the  meeting  we 
had  announced.  Our  stay  in  Sheffield 
was  materially  enhanced  by  the  kind- 
ness and  intellectuality  of  our  friend 
from  Maaborough.  We  proceeded  to 
Leicester,  in  the  hope  of  holding  a 
meeting  there,  but  several  accidental 
circumstances  had  interfered  with  the 
preliaiinariee,  and  we  only  met  our 
readers  as  a  private  friend;  nor  was 
the  meeting  wanting  in  fruitfuhieBS  or 
delight.  Our  next  meeting  was  held  in 
Wolverhampton,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
September  3rd,  in  the  Alliance  HalL 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Groves, 
and  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  J. 
A.  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.B.L.S.,  who  lucidly 
detailed  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  British  Controversiaiist,  described 
ita  contents,  and  advocated  its  claims  as 
an  organ  of  impartial  thought  and  edu- 
cative interest.  Mr.  Samuel  Neil  ad- 
dreesed  the  meeting  on  **  The  Nature  of 
Controversy;  ita  moral  and  social  influ- 
ences, and  its  educational  value."  An 
active  conversation  thereafter  ensued, 
and  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  British 
ControvertiaUtt  were  unanimously 
adopted.  On  Wednesday  evening,  being 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Steel- 
bouse  Lane  Educational  Institute,  in 
Birmingham,  at  the  requeat  of  the 
chaurman,  Bev.  R.  D.  Wilson,  Mr.  Neil 
spoke  upon  the  uses  and  advantages  of 
oontroversy,  and  made  special  allusion 
to  the  British  Controversialist  as  an 
oi^gan  in  which  his  views  on  this  topic 
were  fully  and  ably  carried  out;  and 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
to  the  speaker. 
While  enjoying  the  friendly  inter- 


oonrse  wluch  we  always  have  in 
Birmingham,  many  letters  of  readers 
and  friends  of  the  British  Conhrover-^ 
sialist  reached  us,  and  we  would  gladly 
have  availed  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities they  presented  to  us  of  enlarging 
our  acquaintance  with  our  readers,  could 
our  stay  have  been  sufficiently  pro- 
tracted. One  alone  of  these  we  felt 
ourselves  unable  to  resist  attending. 
Manchester  we  had  only  once  visited, 
during  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  and 
then  we  found  friends  numerous  and 
anxious  to  make  our  days  speed  plea- 
santly, and  we  had  all  but  promised  that, 
on  opportunity  arising,  we  should  return. 
Our  Manchester  friends  undertook  all  the 
preliminaries,  and  carried  them  out  well. 
In  Union  Chambers,  fireshly  arrived 
in  the  ci^,  we  found  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic audience  assembled,  and  knew, 
from  our  reception,  that  we  were  among 
friends.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  took  the 
chair,  and  after  an  able  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  British  ContrO' 
versudist  among  periodicals,  called  upon 
us  to  address  tiie  gathering.  This  we 
did,  taking  '^  Controversy,  its  nature, 
aims,  advantages,  uses,  method  and 
logic,  social  and  educational  value,"  &c., 
as  our  topics.  An  intelligent  and  lively 
debate  arose,  and  there  was  so  much 
interest  awakened  in  the  subject,  that 
an  adjournment  was  proposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  specialities 
of  ib.t  British  Controversialtstf  which 
entitle  it  to  a  wider  circulation,  and  we 
were  invited  to  remain  in  Manchester  a 
few  days,  to  afford  further  information 
on  the  subject  The  greatest  and  most 
encouraging  unanimity  prevailed  among 
the  audience  as  to  the  utility  and  worth 
of  the  British  ControversiaUstf  and 
resolutions  were  come  to  accordingly. 
It  afforded  us  the  liveliest  pleasure  to 
find  so  many  witnesses  rising  up  in  the 
meeting,  and  tracing  their  intdlectnal 
awakening  and  progress  to  the  impulsea 
communicated  through  the  British 
CotUroversidUst.  Many  gentlemen  i»> 
voured  us  with  encouragement  and 
suggestions ;  and  we  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  our  friends  in  Manchester  for  the 
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welcome  thej  gmve,  and  the  joy  they 
imparted. 

Our  health-jonrney  was  one  of  mnch 
Tariety.  We  had  a  district,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  new  to  us,  to  travel 
through.  Wo  met,  in  the  body,  on 
our  way,  many  of  those  whom  we  had 
monthly  met  in  thought ;  and  we  became 
more  and  more  linked  together  in  friend- 
ship thereby.  We  had  an  opportunity 
of  pleading,  in  behalf  of  controvert, 
some  arguments  tending  to  disabuse 
the  mind  of  some  of  the  more  common 
fallacies  prevalent  on  the  subjeet;  and 
we  bad  our  heart  and  soul  frnhened  to 
our  work  for  these  pages  by  the  unequi- 
vocal testimony  given  us  of  the  good 
effects  which  have  flowed  from  its  issues. 
— S.  N. 

Ceyhn^'^Kcnd^  Debating  Clud.-- 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  insti*- 
tntion  was  held  at  the  Central  Town 
Library  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the 
lOtb  May,  1861.  The  chair  was  taken 
at  8  precisely,  by  T.  De  Waas,  Esq., 
who  opened  the  meeting  with  an  appro- 
priate speech  on  the  advantages  of  such 
institutions  to  the  young  men  of  Cejlon. 
He  then  called  upon  the  secretary  (Mr. 
F.  G.  Solomons)  to  read  the  report,  iron 
which  it  appeared  that  the  society  was 
then  in  a  progressing  state.  Ke  our 
readers  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  the 
history  of  this  club,  and  thb  amount  of 
work  done  during  the  last  year,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  annexing  extracts 
from  the  oommittee's  annual  nport:*- 
"In  May,  1860,  several  young  men, 
residing  in  the  town  of  Kaody,  anxious 
for  their  intellectual  and  moral  welfare, 
issued  notices  requesting  the  attendance 
of  all  interested  in  estabUshing  a  society 
for  their  mutual  improvement.  This 
summons  was  responded  to  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  whoheld  their  fint  meeting 
on  the  5th  May,  1860.  Since  that 
period  itsoriginatore  have,  by  undaunted 
perseverance  and  unwearied  exertions, 
increased  their  numbers  from  five  to 
upwards  of  thirty.  In  June,  new  life 
was  infused  into  the  society  by  the 
Admission  of  Mr.  W.  £.  Sharps,  the 
AMistant  Government  Agent  for  the 


Central  Provinoe.  The  mseting  hsd 
long  felt  the  neeessity  of  having  some 
person  of  superior  abilities  aad  expe- 
rience to  oonduot  the  prooeedtnga  of  the 
club.  Mr.  Sharpe,  on  being  requested 
to  enrol  himself  a  member,  entered  upon 
bis  duties  with  vigour,  and  has  been  of 
eonsidersble  service  in  furtSieriii^  the 
interests  of  the  society.  In  November, 
1860,  the  society  romoved  to  the  United 
Service  Library,  and  in  tlia  fbHowisg 
month,  an  applioatioD  from  the  '  Lsv 
Students*  Club '  for  permissioa  to  hold 
its  meetings  in  the  same  rooma  ms 
favourably  recdved.  The  instituftioB 
had  to  contend  with  many  diffionltias  in 
canying  oat  ita  amsgementi:  bot, 
notwitl^tanding  all  these  diffieahies,  it 
has  proved  itself  up  to  this  a  sneesssfol 
experiment.  Your  eoDimittee  M  that 
such  struggles  neoessarily  attend  aO 
undertakings  of  this  nataro,  and  tn 
sore  that  no  institution  eaa  pnefsr 
without  undergoing  these  trials. 

**  The  number  dt  subscribers  en  die 
Est,  which  was  five  last  year,  ns* 
amounts  to  twenty-eight..  There  have 
been  several  withdrawals,  and  a  fev 
departures  from  this  town,  but  the 
vacandes  have  speedily  besn  bfloved 
up  by  fresh  arrivals 

"During  the  past  year,  tfairfy-sBe 
questions  have  been  discussed,  aod  tss 
essays  read  by  the  members."    TIhm 
subjects  are  mostly  taken  from  tlw 
JS^rtfiM  CoNlroMfSMiluf,  whidi  is  hii^y 
appreciated  in  Ceylon.    Amsog  other 
important  topics,  tibsfbllowiogquestiflBS 
were  discussed : — ^  Is  Ceylon  ia  a  eal> 
ficiently  advanced  state  for  a  lepiv- 
sentative  assembly?"    "Are  the  pan- 
ishments  used  by  the  GoveranMot  tf 
Ceylon  such  as  become  a  driJtied  as* 
iion?".    Essays  on  the  fbUovisg  sob- 
jects  have   been   read:  — ''BesjssBi 
Franklin;"    by  Mr.  A.   T.  StsjJei: 
"  Poetry,"  by  Mr.  J.  BL  Sproulsi"  Chn^ 
topher  Columbus,"  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bar- 
tholomeuss;  ''A  Trip  from  Kandy  to 
Pnsilawa,"   by  Mr.  F.  C.  SolMsov; 
"  Time,"  Mr.  Anthcntsa ;  «  The  Acqoi^ 
tion  of  Knowledge,"  Mr.  T.  Vasd^ 
wall;  *<  Beading,"  Mr.  J.  F.AbtrobMs; 
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and  "SalMmprOTement,"  bj  Ui.  E. 
Perein* 

The  fellowiDg  reMlatioQs  wen  ptued 
at  the  aonnal  general  meeting.  Mr.  J. 
Spronle,  after  making  a  few  remarks  on 
the  report,  the  present  state  of  the  so- 
Cietj  and  its  proepects,  moved  that  the 
''report  now  read  be  adopted;"  which 
was  seeanded  bj  Mr.  A.  C.  Ambrose, 
and  carried  nnanimoaalj.  A  rote  of 
thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  retiring 
office-bearers,  new  mles  and  regulations 
wars  drawn  up,  and  seyeral  other 
matters  connected  with  the  association 
discussed.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Am- 
brose, eeoonded  bj  Mr.  M.  G.  Maricar, 
and  carried  by  general  acclamation, 
"  That  no  exertion  will  be  wanting,  on 
the  part  of  the  debating  club  members, 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  society." 
The  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows:— President,  W.  £.  T. 
Sharpe,  Esq.,  A.  B.,  T.  G.  D.,  Assistant 
Government  Agent  for  the  Gentral  Pro- 
vince: Vice-President,  A.  G.  Ambrose, 
Esq.;  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  C.  Solomons; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Bartholomeusz. 

After  several  interesting  addresses 
from  Messrs.  Sproule,  Ambrose,  De 
Waas,  and  others,  the  meeting  was  dis- 
solved. 

Before  taking  leave  of  your  readers. 


we  must  be  permitted  to  mention,  that 
it  is  with  no  little  interest  we  from 
time  to  time  peruse  the  reports  of  the 
various  literary  institutes  of  Britain. 
We  have  been  struck  with  their  number 
of  sabscribers,  the  importaDce  of  the 
subjects  which  have  been  discussed, 
and  the  great  encouragement  held  out 
to  literary  associations  in  Europe.  The 
Geylon  mutual  improvement  societies 
are  generally  short-lived;  and  have  be- 
come proverbial  for  their  short  dura- 
tion. Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Kandy  Debating  Club,  a  number  of 
literary  societies  were  organized,  and 
for  some  time  carried  on  their  operations 
with  success.  But  out  of  all  these  only 
one,  we  believe,  lived  to  witneee  its 
anniversary.  On  the  opening  of  our 
dub,  there  were  many  who  expreesed 
their  fears  as  te  its  continuance,  or  its 
ultimate  success.  But,  by  the  blessing 
of  Him  who  blesses  every  good  work, 
our  institution  has  bravely  ^ed  every 
danger,  and  we  hope  will  long  continue 
to  do  so!  In  conclusion,  we  cannot 
but  express  the  fervent  hope,  that 
should  our  institution  exist  to  transmit 
a  second  annual  report,  we  may  be 
able  to  do  so  with  greater  satisfaction 
than  we  do  at  present! — Fsbd.  G. 
SoLOMons,  Secretttty. 
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AOBBAT  number  of  MSS.  reUting  to 
Michael  Angelo,  psioter,  poet,  philo- 
Bopher,  and  scnlptor-^many  of  them 
autograph  letters,  account  lx>oks,  notes 
of  worlu,  and  translations — have  re- 
cently been  discovered.  They  will 
make  a  new  biography  not  possible 
only,  bnt  necessary.  Shall  Doppa  or 
Womnm  see  to  it? 

A  Histocy  of  English  Literature  and 
the  English  Language,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  £4  L.  Graik  (bom  1798),  is 
promised  by  the  house  of  Griffin,  Bohn, 
and  Co.,  imraediatdy.  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, something  more  than  a  **  revise  " 
of  his  careful  little  woik  on  the  same 
•object,  published,  aboat  1845,  in 
Knight's  shilling  volumes. 


"  Swiss  Sketches  "  are  employing  the 
pen  and  pencil  of  John  Buskm  (bom 
1819). 

Tcdfs  Edinburgh  Magaainey  once 
the  leading  Radical  organ  in  Britain, 
after  a  series  of  unfortunate  changes, 
has  at  last  become  defunct. 

Biographies  of  eminent  living  statea- 
men  (e.  ^.,  Lord  Derby,  Gladstone,  Dis- 
raeli, Cobden,  &e.)  are  announced  as 
forthcoming  in  voluminous  haste. 

Charles  J.  Lever  (bom  1808)  is 
about  to  be  made  the  liver  which  is  to 
raise  the  circulation  of  one  of  the  many 
magazines  established  by  one  of  the 
bunest  literary  tnt/rtprtneurt  of  our 
day — Mr.  Maxwell,  proprietor  of  **  Tem- 
ple Bar,"  &«.,  &c 
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Gomelitifl  Webb's  "  Life  of  John 
Browni"  the  ftnti-slaTeiy  martTr,  b  out. 

The  art-historUn,  biographer  of  ^  Ba- 
phael  of  Urbino "  &c.,  Joihann  David 
Passayant,  died  on  12th  Angnst,  at 
Frankfort. 

A  diatingnished  antiquarian^  Thomaa 
Bateman,  of  Lombardale  Honae,  Bake- 
well,  Derby,  died  Angnst  29th. 

*'A  Mannal  of  Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy,"  by  Ber.  F.  D. 
Manrice,  will  shortly  be  issued. 

^'The  Authors  of  England"  (2nd 
ed.),  by  H.  Chorley,  b  again  announced 
as  nearly  ready. 

'*  The  Saxon  Conquest  of  BriUun"  is 
to  be  the  topic  of  a  book  by  D.  H. 
Haigh. 

James  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Cavers, 
author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind,"  &c.,  died,  aged  71,  on  August 
17.  He  was  the  Isaac  Taylor  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  oorrespoDdenoe  of  Voltaire  and 
the  Duchess  of  Saze-Gotha  has  been 
issued  in  Paris.  It  contuns  matters 
relating  to  the  king-poet  «hero  of  Car- 
lyle,  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

Charles  Beade's  **  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth"  is  just  out,  Mr.  T.  C.  Grattan 
has  a  drama  almost  ready;  Capt.  Mayne 
Beid  has  "  A  Hero  in  Spite  of  Himself" 
in  the  press,  and  Mr.  Bobins  (author 
of  "  Miriam  May,"  «  Crispin  Ken,"  &c.), 
is  about  to  present  "  Gideon  Cnyp"  to 
the  public. 

J.  S.  MUl  has  been  created  Ph.D.  of ' 
Breslau,  in  Prussia.  Dr.  Kuno  Fischer 
writes  on  Schiller  as  a  comedy  writer. 
Goethe's  *'Iphigenia"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  Eighteen  thousand 
copies  of  Michelet's  *'La  Mer"  have 
been  sold.  M.  Amad^e  Picbot's  trans- 
lation of  Macanlay's  History  b  finished. 
Spedding's  "Bacon"  has  gone  into  a 
second  edition. 

Sheriff  Sandford,  author  of  a  "Treatbe 
on  Entails,"  and  "  The  Law  of  Herit- 
able Succession  in  Scotland,"  son  of 
Bbhop  Sandford,  brother  of  the  late 
Sir  D.  K.  Sandford,  the  dbtingubhed 
Hellenist,  and  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer 
for  1861 -*  the  Bey.  John  Sandford, 


B.D.,  archdeacon  of  CoTcntrjr — died 
early  in  September. 

New  monuments  are  to  be  ereeted  in 
the  burial  ground  by  the  sonthem  gate 
of  Bome,  over  the  remans  of  John 
Keats  (1796—1820),.  and  over  the 
ashes  of  the  sea-changed  heart  of  P.* 
ByssheShelley(1792— 1822>  "^ Loving 
in  their  lives,  and  in  death  not  divided." 

The  tree  on  which  Bynm  carved  his 
own  and  hb  sbter's  name,  at  Newstead, 
has  been  cut  down,  that  the  agnatnres 
may  be  preserved.  The  weaiher  had 
threatened  to  destroy  the  memorialed 
tree. 

''Le  Pav^,  NouvoUe  Dialogue,"  bj 
George  Sand  (Madame  Dndevant,  bont 
1804)  has  just  been  issued. 

Adolphe  Dumas,  a  dramatic  writer, 
a  relative  and  assbtant  of  Alexandie 
Dumas,  died  recently. 

Lodwig  Tieek's  "  Shakespen*s 
Dream  **  has  been  elegantly  translated 
by  Miss  Mary  Maynard,  and  placed  on 
the  Surrey  stage  as  an  operetta.  We 
presume  this  b  carrying  out  the  idea 
contained  in  Jerrold's  pan — "the 
sorry  Shakspere." 

Mr.  James  Bruce,  author  of  "  Classio 
and  Hbtorio  Portraits,"  &C.,  died  of 
heart-disease,  in  mid-August. 

D.  H.  Haigh,  anthor  of  *'  The  Con- 
quest of  Britun  by  the  Saxons,"  has 
issued  an  "  Examination  of  the  Value 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,"  as  aids  to 
hbtory. 

A  magazine  b  said  to  be  projected, 
which  is  to  be  put  under  the  care  of 
the  creator  of  "  Adam  Bede." 

The  author  of  ''The  Laws  of 
Thought,"  Bev.  William  Thomson,  D.D^ 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  issues  of  the  Beligioos  Tract 
Society  during  1860  amounted  to 
41,710,203. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
report  that  in  the  recent  fire  in  Pater- 
noster Row  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
lost  the  fifth  Tolume  oS  M«caahy*8 
"  Hbtoiy,"  and  the  iUustzatsd  editioa 
of  Moore's  ''  LaUa  Bookh." 
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PLATO :  AS  A  CONTEOVEESIALIST. 

Daktb,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  says,  ''  Seasoning  is  the  touch- 
stone- of  the  worth  of  man."  Pkto  regarded  "  reasoning "  a9 
*'the  co^estone  of  wisdom/'  the  regulating,  superintending,  and 
determimng  mental  power,  hy  whose  exertions  alone  knowledge  is 
possible,  and  through  whose  efforts  science  originates.  Beason  is 
a  mighty  formative  force,  an  organizing,  intellectual  energy,  a  real 
plastic  power  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  Dialectics — the 
science  of  usin^  the  Eeason  aright — is  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
Philosophy,  which  is  the  science  of  discovering  Truth  by  reasoning. 
The  som,  m  its  normal  state,  is  dialectical,  rational,  thinkms .  Sense 
may  observe,  and  perception  may  discriminate,  but,  without  rea- 
sonm^,  truth  is  unattainable.  It  is  a  real,  inborn,  nature-rooted 
capacity,  and  by  its  o])erations  alone  is  man  ever  able  to  disin* 
tegraten— from  the  conscious  and  sensuous  experiences  of  which  he 
is  the  subject — their  subtlest  essence.  Truth.  Experience  is  only 
the  raw  material  of  thought.  Season  manufactures  it  into  the  fine 
tissues  of  science,  and  fabricates  the  arts  out  of  it. 
'  In  examining  the  idea  of  humanity,  Plato  found  that  its  essential 
characteristic  was  the  power  of  reasoning — of  educing  truth  from. 
experience  by  the  divine  alchemy  of  thought — of  eliminating  from 
the  investiture  of  sense  the^  inner  nature  of  fact.  This  central 
organizing  and  presiding  power,  as  it  enables  man  to  acj^uire,  gather* 
compare,  select,  collect,  and  unify  individual  impressions,  however 
multitudinous,  as  they  hurry  through  the  avenues  of  sense,  and  build 
them  together  into  the  sublime  and  stately  structures  of  science, 
must  be  something  other  than  an  indwelling  attribute  of  the  apparatus 
of  sense — somethmg  else  and  something  aifierent.  A  mere  atcBiivm 
•— sense-percention  of  fact— is  never  enough^  for  man :  sn  li^nfrtQ 
—a  reflective-knowledge— is,  besides,  imperativelydemanded  by  his 
intellect ;  and  reasoninj^  alone  can  give  us  tiiat.  This  characteristio 
distinction,  this  essential  differentiating  element  between  humanity 
and  all  else  of  which  man  is  cojpuzan^  as  it  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  man,  must  also  possess^  special  uses  and  imply  specific  duties. 
Obviously,  its  primary  use  is  to  enable  us  to  know;  and  the  most  dis* 
tinct  duty  it  intimates  is  the  perfectionment  of  it  by  exercise^for 
thofl  only  can  we  gain  the  full  advantage  derivable  from  this  inborn 
intellectasi  endowment.    2b  reason,  therefore— to  pass  discursively 
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from  thongHt  to  thouffbt — ^to  elicit  from  each  object  of  cognition 
the  heart-secret  of  its  oeing,  and  to  evolye  from  the  concepts  giren 
to  us  by  experience  the  permanent  purpose-idea  according  to  and 
hv  which  their  prototypes  in  outward  nature  exist  and  smisist,  is 
the  proper  and  necuhar  dut^  of  man ;— and  not  to  reason  oidy, 
but  to  reason  rianily,  employing  due  and  adequate  care  upon  l£e 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  keeping  before  the  intellect  fit  and 
proper  ends  and  aims.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  a  eenial  culture  yet  a  rigid  discipline  of  the  reasonme 
faculty,  ana  that  it  is  not  proper  for  man  to  feed  bis  thoughts  with 
the  wild  fruits  of  the  untrained  understanding,  but  to  expend  his 
best  skill  in  the  proeesses  requisite  for  nuiturmg  them  into  suit- 
ability. Such  a  discipline — theoretic  training  and  practical  drill-- 
I)ialectic8  supplies,  and  hence,  as  an  organon  of  soul-culture,  logic 
— ^the  science  and  art  of  reasoning — is  not  only  an  adyisable  bat  a 
necessary  branch  of  education,  of  preparation  K>r  true  life. 

The  object  of  reasoning  is  to  discover  truth, — ^not  the  mere 
pifitiffiQ — unitatiye  repetition  of  experience  in  thouffht*  but  the 
mterpretatiye  reconstruction  of  received  and  pereeivea  facts  into  a 
new  form,  conceived  in  thoxight  yet  coincident  with  the  inner  sod 
structural  ideas  whence  they  take  their  origin,  and  out  of  wbieh 
'tifciey  spring.  Truth  is  the  confornuty  of  our  conceptions  with  tiie 
objects  of  our  thought  or  knowledge.  Objects  when  fulhr  knovn 
are  known  not  only  €u  but  because  they  exist.  So  to  know  all 
things  is  not  only  to  have  a  true  cognition  of  them«  hot  also  to  have 
a  cognition  of  truth. 

Tnith  is  the  antithesis  not  only  of  falsehood  but  of  falladousness. 
Actual  being  is  the  external  embodiment  of  truth  ?  and  a  right  and 
tmmistaken  apprehension,  perception,  and  comprehensi<m  ofthe  fiiH 
contents  and  meaning  of  the  actualities  arouna  us  is  trcith.  Truth, 
then,  is  the  representative  identity,  though  not  the  aelf-sameness  of 
our  thoughts  with  the  realities  on  which  th^  ^Dert  themsehiei. 
Phenomena  are  truthless  in  themselves,  they  are  only  the  meiU 
through  which  realities  reveal  themselves  to  us — ^bring  themselTaB 
'  into  relation  with  our  minds.  Only  when  we  have,  out  of  the  pha- 
nomena  of  nature,  construed  the  secret  of  the  reality  of  thiajos,  hare 
we  philosonhized  aright— have  we  discovered  truth.  Phuosophj 
is  outgrowtn  of  the  reason— not  of  will,  passion,  or  emotion ;  ressoo 
is,  therefore,  the  organon  of  nhilosoj^y,  and  the  perceptive  powff 
by  which  truth  becomes  possible  to  humanity'.  A  Knowledge  ofthe 
truth  is  the  source  of  all  real,  of  all  happy  life. 

In  so  far  as  man  strives  after  and  attains  to  such  a  knowledge  as 
this,  he  fulfils  the  true  end  of  his  own  being,  perfects  his  nature,  sad 
so  brings  himself  into  nearer  and  closer  ndationahip  witih  Hie  true 
tmiTT  and  all  of  bbikg.  Dialectics,  as  the  are  inetrutnmUaUif  the 
means  and  method  by  which  the  apprehension  of  truth  is  nsde 
possible,  is,  by  that  very  quality,  entitled  to  rank  first  and  ehisf 
among  the  sciences.  It  is  the  pathway  to  a  knowledge  of  saoh 
truth  as  is  not  merely  sensuous,  experimental^  and  traaaitoiyi  hot 
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of  that  wkich  ib  cban^kss  noi  eternal,  and  is  tiie  very  bouI  of 
tbingB.  Far  from  being  yaluelefls  and  impotent,  merely  formal 
and  enflUYing,  it  is  the  ooly  means  by  which  the  soul  can  escape 
£rom  being  overborne  by  ignorance,  impulse,  desire,  or  the  lost  of 
pleasures  gained  from  the  outward  and  vain  shows  of  time  and 
sense.  To  know  the  true  in  its  folness  and  absoluteness  may  not 
bo  given  to  man ;  to  bring  his  coasciousness  into  full  ooincioenee 
with  the  whole  being  of  the  wondrous  energy  which  rules  the 
world  may  not  be  open  to  our  capabilities;  but  it  ia  a  divine 
exigency  of  our  human  nature  to  seek  after  it,  to  strive  f<Hr  it,  to 
labour  and  to  struggle  for  its  attainment ;  and  it  is  by  dialecties 
that  truth  enters  our  souls  and  resigns  itself  to  us. 

The  truth  in  its  infinite  unity  cannot  be  maaifeotad  to  sease» 
but  only  to  reason.  Creation  is  only  a  forth-flashing  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Divine  One ;  and  each  idea,  so  projected  on  our  thoughtp, 
strikes  us  as  a  unity,  not  as  a  part  only  of  tie  unit]^.  Eeaaon  ezkaULes 
us  to  see  down  into  the  multiplex,  and  to  notice  the  threads  of 
Tuxition  knitting  it  all  in  one.  The  cmparent  strikes  the  senses ;  the 
real  reveals  itself  to  the  reason.  "  Those  alone  are  to  be  regarded 
as  philosophers  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  contemplation  and 
consideration  of  the  essential  principle  of  things."  *  AjjA  that  is 
only  perceptible  to  a  cultured  reason,  by  dialectical  investigation 
of  all  perceptibilities  until  we  find  the  truth  becoming  p«raep« 
tible  in  or  by  them.  Dialectics  as  the  or^anon  of  troth,  the 
xesulative  superintendent  of  every  exertion  ot  thought,  the  soienoe 
or  sciences,  is  therefore  not  the  basis  of  the  speculative  scdeaoes 
only,  but  of  the  practical  also.  It  is  the  ulterior  standard  of  right 
thinioBg,  and  all  right  thinking  is  productive  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Truth  is  simply  the  reality  of  life,  thought,  and  their 
objects,  and  if  we  would  attain  to  a  perception  of  truth  we  must 
exnploy  dialecties. 

ij  reasons  somewhat  similar  and  akin  to  these  Plato  had  con- 
Tinced  himself,  and  strove  to  convince  others,  of  the  need  of  using 
a  wise  reflective  analysis  in  all  the  processes  and  operations  of 
thought — of  having  a  thorough  and  systematized  science  for  assay- 
ing  everything  that  presented  itself  to  the  soul  as  the  eternal  and 
authentic  mintage  of  truth— of  possessing  some  tahsmanio  test  by 
which  the  coinage  of  imagination  or  the  counterfeit  axebanges  of 
prejudice  might  be  at  once  and  readily  subjected  to  a  tcmtatiTe 
proof,  and  being  "  weighed  in  the  balances  [of  thought]  and  found 
wanting "  shomd  be  set  aside  and  disused*  He  bmieved  that 
knowledge,  or  rather  wisdom,  was  as  much  shown  in  rejeoting  as 
'  in  accepting,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  learning  and  habitnuiLtty  prac- 
tising tne  ait  of  fjiftfingrniiiliing  between  the  ideas  whidb  come  into 
the  mind  sense-bom  and  sense-shaped,  and  those  which  the  impres- 
sions we  receive  from  outward  forms  are  intended  to  suggest  and 
present  to  the  eye  whidi  has  been  purged  with  the  ''oaphrasy  and 
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me  '*  of  a  dialectical  culture.  This  seleclaTe  aflhutr  between  tlie 
soul  and  trutli,  which  Flato  was  desirous  of  deTelopinff  in  the 
human  mind,  is  the  yery  fundamental  conception  on  whid^  hii 
method  rests.    And  what  was  the  method  of  Plato  P 

We  must  answer  that  query  in  few  words.  Plato  was  essentiallj 
a  dialectician.  Many  suppose  that  he  was  an  unparalleled  dra- 
matic dialo^^Bt :  and  so  indeed  he  was :  but  also  much  more.  His 
chief  dialo{^es  are  earnestly,  severely,  peculiarly  and  pre-emioeDtly 
oontroversiaL  Plato's  dialogue  is  the  written  representatiTe  of  the 
discursiye  conrersationality  of  his  master.  Its  end  was  to  f|[et  men 
to  know  what  they  were  only  willing  to  tcUk  of,  hence  originates 
its  controrersiality.  It  was  his  great  aim  to  bring  men's  thoughfi 
into  a  fit  state  for  conducting  an  inquiry.  7b  queiUon^  therefore, 
was  an  essential  element  in  his  purpose.  To  many  men  to  guegtion 
seems  to  doubt  It  is  not  so.  It  is  to  awaken  the  conscience,  and 
to  stir  the  will,  that  through  them  the  intellect  may  be  induced  to 
search  out  the  truth,  and  no  longer  remain  in  l^e  shadow-land  of 
affe-hallowed  dogma  or  rashly  formed  opinion,  but  to  get  out  into 
the  land  of  light,  reaH^,  and  truth.  ^  To  disentsjigle  each  thought 
from  the  accidental  and  the  adventitious,  and  to  mid  out  the  core 
and  cardinal  principle  of  eadb  idea,  are  only  possible  when  the 
dialectic  faculties  have  exerted^  themselves,  under  due  disdpHzie, 
continuously  in  the  investigation  of  each  idea,  and  traced  it, 
from  its  root,  to  its  consummation  and  its  harmony  with  the 
great  all.  He  recognizes  as  the  excitants  and  materials  of  thought 
— ^phenomena,  revealed  to  sense  or  consciousness,  lliis  gites 
rise  to  opinion — ^the  result  of  faith  in  what  we  perceive  uid 
conjecture^  as  to  its  ground,  cause,  meaning,  or  reality.  Opinion 
has  no  principles,  gives  no  evidence,  impai^  no  certainty,  and  u 
unstable  and  untrustworthy.  It  is  in  fact  destitute  of  true  intelli- 
gibility. But  there  is  a  formative  force  in  the  soul,  a  longing  and 
yearning  for  trust  and  truth.  It  seeks  general  principles,  proofs, 
certainly,  and  clearlv  recognizable  reality.  Opinion,  seeming,  ap- 
pearance, the  eternal  flux  and  reflux  of  conjecture  and  opinion-^ 
**  to  one  thing  constant  never  "-^-cannot  satis^  any  soul.  A  tranii' 
tion  must  l^  made  from  opinion  to  knowledge  —  appearances, 
impressions,  notions,  and  the  insufficiently  elaboratea  reflections 
and  deductions  we  make  from^  these,  must  be  expunged  from  the 
soul,  and  the  eternal  truths  which  are  their  essence  must  be  worked 
into  the  soul  hj  a  process  of  distinct  selectiveness,  and  an  act  of 
definite  appropnativeness — a  dialectic  operation. 

To  staitie  the  passive  indolence  of  men's  minds,  to  arouse  attea- 
tion  and^  stimulate  reflection,  Plato  stated  almost  all  his  philMO- 
phical  opinions  in  the  form  of  problems — ^problems  often  assuming 
uie  appearance  of  paradox;  and  he  treated  these  problems  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  up  in  each  hearer  or  reade/s  mind  an  actiritj  of 
intellect  which  no  other  species  of  composition  or  arrangement  «as 
able  to  effect.  The  arts  of  eloquence,  the  exquisite  dnunatic  skill* 
the  wholesome  taste,  the  ^cturesque  descriptive  settings,  the  poetij 
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of  ihouglit,  laiigtLage,  and  rhythm,  the  living  yiraci^  of  oonrena- 
tion,  and  the  interesting  keenness  of  the  disputatioos  interloca* 
tions  which  distinguish  his  dialogues  from,  and  inyest  them  with  a 
princeliness  and  pricelessness  beyond  all  others,  do  not  constitute 
their  chief  charms,  much  less  their  differentiating  and  essential 
equalities.  Their  great  characteristic  is  tiieir  essentially  controver* 
sial  nature.  They  refute  false  opinions,  they  unveil  contradictionst 
they  test  definitions,  thej  <]^uestion  universally  accepted  maxims, 
and  they  criticize  and  adjudicate  upon  widely  entertained  notions. 
They  are  essentially  in  their  form  much  more  destructive  than 
instructive,  though  m  reali^  they  are  all  the  while  telling  of  the 
errors  of  men,  and  preparing  them  to  see  and  find  the  truth  for 
themselves,  by  the  eauction  and  the  education  of  the  inquiring  spirit. 
The  Dialogues  are  not,  in  general,  declarations  and  expositions  of 
the  truth,  o?  even  of  his  philosophical  tenets ;  but  they  are  mental 
exercises,  so  arranged  as  to  lead  men,  by  their  results,  to  perceive 
and  to  know  where,  and  in  what  manner,  truth  is  to  be  obtained.  It 
has  been  often  maintained  that  Plato  must  have  had  an  esoteric  as 
well  as  an  exoteric  set  of  beliefs  and  dogmas.  We  see  no  neoessitj 
for  believing  this.  To  us  it  seems  that  to  the  wise  his  exoteric 
doctrines  contained  within  them,  in  implicit  yet  perceptible  in- 
fusion, all  his  esoteric  views.  We  cannot  fan^  him  as  a  skulking 
hypocrite,  whom  the  fate  of  Socrates  had  mghtened  into  the 
delivery  of  his  thoughts  in  cypher — in  a  secret  form  and  speech. 
We  do  not  believe  tluit  he  conversed  with  his  disciples,  and  wrote 
his  Pialozues,  with  the  art  of  a  word-conjuror,  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  nidiug  his  special  philosophic  ideas  from  public  comment, 
or  legal  investigation,  oy  a  form  in  which  all  right  thought  seems  to 
be  confounded,  and  nought  is  everything,  and  everything  is  nought, 
and  that  he  supplied  a  key  to  those  pupils  in  whom  he  had  confi- 
dence. This  is  a  clumsy  way  of  accounting  for  the  multifariousness, 
the  diversities,  contradictions,  and  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  Dia* 
l^gues.  It  may  appear  to  be  ingeuious,  but  it  is  not  ingenuous. 
It  breaks  down  tne  whole  raor^  force  of  Plato's  character  and 
writings,  and  makes  him  only  the  mime  of  an  honest  man — a  harle- 
quin among  philosophers — clover,  capable,  amusing,  but  onhf  a 
public  posturer,  if  not  impostor,  afler  all.  The  exoteric  form  of  hia 
thoughts  is  the  Dialogue.  Each  of  these  is  expressly  composed^  to 
controvert  some  popularly  received  tenet  in  science,  morals,  politics^ 
social  life,  religion,  or  philosophy ;  and  it  is  so  planned  as  com- 
pletely to  subvert  the  prevailin^^  idea,  and  to  assert,  suggestively, 
the  true,  that  is,  in  this  case,  the  Platonic  doctrine  on  tne  matter. 
Kcad  in  this  way,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  not  the  inextricable 
maze  of  contradictions  many  German  thinkers  affirm  they  are ;  nor 
are  they  the  lamentable  proofs  of  indecision,  laxness,  and  unten- 
abiLity  which  must  ever  characterize  uainspired^  thought  on  such 
subjects,  as  a  good  many  serious-thoughted  British  writers  unhesi- 
tatingly style  them.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  teaching  of  fixed 
and  settled  dogmas  in  the  most  apparently  undogmatio  method 
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that  ean  itaQ  be  imagined,  for  they  are  bo  composed  as  to  lead 
ineritably  to  certain  oonclnsions ;  Imt  ther  so  lead  to  tliesa,  thai 
the  ideas  seem  ihe  thinlcer's,  but  cot  Plato  s  own.  This  is,  we  he- 
liere,  the  secret  of  the  Platonic  Dialectics. 

Professor  W.  Archer  Butler  perhaps  came  nearer  than  any  othfir 
British  thinker  to  tiie  tme  essence  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  when 
he  janntily  and  illostratirely  called  Platonism  *Mess  a  definite 
theory  than  a  way  of  tkinkinff ;"  *  a  method  of  pursuing  thon^it, 
whatever  be  its  object,  from  the  earlior  elements  of  experience  to 
the  later  decisions  of  the  reason.  We  confess  the  presomptuooB- 
ness  of  attempting  to  advance  any  new  thesis  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  in  oar  day,  when  a  hemisphere  of  time  separates  ns  from  his 
era ;  and  during  aU  the  years  which  it  includes,  Platonism  has  been 
an  object  of  intense  stuay,  and  the  theme  of  innumerous  roliunes  ; 
but  as  we  cannot  give  adequate  effect  to  our  exposition  of  his 
philosophy  hereafter,  without  a  distinct  assertion  of  this  hitherto 
unapplied  thought,  we  are  constrained  to  lay  before  our  readers 
this  mief  notice  of  the  point,  and  find  it  needful  now  and  here  to  treat 
of  **  Plato  as  a  Controversialist" — a  category  in  which  he  has  been 
less  regarded  than  seems  to  us  to  be  requisite,  if  we  would  eom- 
prehena  at  aU  the  wondrous  power  he  has  exercised  on  all  suooeeding 
ages,  or  would  affiliate  his  philosophy  to  that  of  his  master,  Socrates, 
or  fix  his  relationship  te  his  pupil,  Aristotle. 

Cicero  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  controversial  characteristic  of 
Plato's  writings,  which  we  have  just  now  signalized,  though  sot 
ouite  clearly,  as  we  tiiink.  His  words  on  this  topic  may  be  trans- 
lated thus : — "  Plato  never  hazards  an  assertion,  but,  with  numeroos 
reasoninffs,  argues  on  both  sides  of  each  question,  and  then  leaves 
the  reaoer  in  a  state  of  indetermination ;  and  the  same  i^ea  has 
been  casually  expressed  by  Cousin,  Socher,  Lewes,  &e.  It  has  not, 
however,  found  any  expositor  who  accepted  it  as  the  main  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  whole  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 
The  f^option  of  this  thought,  however,  would  free  us  from  the 
time-wasting  hankering  after  classification  which  has  led  many 
«reat  thinkers  to  spend,  fruitlessly,  laborious  years  in  attempting  to 
discover  a  tenable  system  of  consecutive  or  simultaneous  exposition, 
with  the  sad  result  of  bafflement  and  failure.  The  trilogies  and 
tetralogies ;  the  tentatives,  refutatives,  and  dogpnatics ;  the  expod- 
toricB  and  the  polemics ;  the  mathetics  and  agonistics ;  the  elementa* 
ries,  progressives,  and  constrnctires  of  all  the  commentators,  ancient 
and  modem,  from  Sextus  Empiricus,  Dioj^es  Laertius,  and  Fabri* 
cius,  to  Petit,  Schleiermacher,  StaUbaum/v an Heusde, Bekker, and 
Allt,  would  then  be  got  rid  of;  and  the  mysteries  and  anonudies 
which  preyent  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  any  exposition  of  the 
Dialoji^es,  as  written,  which  can  prove  that  a  consistent  series  ol 
doctnnes  pervades  them,  would  no  longer  interfere  vrith  our  enjof« 
ment  of  tnem,  but  would  rather  heighten  our  idea  of  the  artistic 
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tUct  anA  pbiloBO^io  aftumexL  of  the  dialectician  iriip  cotild  so 
frinralate  actoal  debates,  and  so  stimiilate  actiye  tSiotaglit.  It  would 
then  be  seen  that  no  single  set  of  logioallj  concatenated  tenets 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  expressed  text  of  his  works,  and 
that  it  is  preposteroxiB  to  quote  determinate  passages  from  tlioso 
worlu  as  the  doctrines  of  Flato,  and  to  squabble  about  the  acouraoj 
or  tiie  inaccuracy  of  the  internal  eyidence  which  1^  Dialogues 
afford  us  of  the  systematized  doctrine  which  Flato  taught  and 
thought;  and  we  would  discover  that  method  and  not  resulted 
means  rather  than  materials,  the  true  mode  of  investigation,  more  ' 
than  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  search,  stimidated  the  polemical 
spirit  of  Plato.  The  winning  fanov,  the  eloquent  grace,  Ute 
dramatic  equivoque  and  esfrit,  the  playful  digressions,  the  occa- 
sional chaos  of  unintelli^bility,  ihe  poetic  myths,  tiie  solemn 
reflections,  the  studious  enigmaticality,  and  the  severely  restrained 
reasoning  which  the  Dialogues  exhibit,  are  all  explained  oy  this  idea^ 
and  are  shown  not  to  impede  the  course  of  philosophic  tbiought,  and 
to  detract  Irom  the  artistic  unity  of  the  several  speculations  which 
employ  him  ;  but  are  rather  proven  to  be  needful  as  representatiiw 
forms  of  particular  methods  of  thinking.  Tbej^m  of  the  Platoxuc 
Dialogue  seems  most  distinctly  to  support  this  view  of  the  matter. 
It  is  ahnost  constantly  analytic;  commencing  with  a  doubt,  and 
tentatively  feeling  the  way  to  certainty.  Opinions,  principlesi 
prejudices,  follies,  conjectures,  and  hypothesis,  are  accepted  at  nrst, 
only  to  be  brought  into  the  full  lignt  of  thought,  to  be  carefully 
sifted  and  puri6ed,  to  have  the  links  by  which  liiey  held  on  to  the 
mind  one  oy  one  unloosed  and  devitalized,  and  to  unwomb  from 
the  very  soul  itself  the  truth  upon  the  subject  of  consideration. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Plato  employs  the  word  Dialectics  in  three 
somewhat  different  significations;  but  the  controversial  element 
underlies  them  all,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  definitions  of 
these  several  meanings,  viz.,  —  Ist.  An  investigative  dialogue,  in 
which  not  less  than  two  persons  endeavoured  by  themselves  to 
sunder  each  other's  thougnts  from  error,  and  each  tried  to  dis- 
cover, by  mutual  interrogation,  the  eternal  truths  which  seemed  to 
latently  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  oilier.  This  is  the  Socratic  view 
of  Dialectics  as  an  obstetric  art.  2nd.  The  logical  art,  which 
reunites,  by  syllogistic  reasoning,  the  multiplicities  of  sense  into  the 
unities  of  reason.  3rd.  The  results  of  these  processes, — a  know- 
ledge of  truth. 

^e  soul  has  two  chief  faculties, — ^thought  and  feelinff*  To  Jhel 
is  to  be  affected  by  all  that  lies  without  the  souL  To  thinh^  is 
to  exert  the  soul,  —  to  bring  the  outward  under  the  dominion 
of  ideas.  It  has  two  functions, — ^judgment  and  reasoning.  Peeling 
supplies  both  excitement  and  gratification  to  the  soul;  it  thrills  . 
consciousness  out  of  its  natural  passivity  to  an  activity  of  refiective 
life.  The  reason  is  gifted  with  a  latent-written  set  of  id^,  whiob  ' 
can  only  manifest  themselves  to  consciousness  aJEter  the  as8ixKulation« 
l^  a  singular  thought-chemistry,  of  experience ;  and  it  is  judgment 
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that  oombines  together  into  one  thought  4lie  outwardly  odatin^ 
experience  which  sensational  life  yields,  with  that  pre-exiating^ 
nature-sown,  yet  latent,  mass  of  ideas  which  wait  for  this  impregna- 
tion of  experience  to  give  them  life  and  power.  These  pre-exist  in 
humaniiy ;  but  they  only  exist  potentially,  and  only  muiifeat  thdr 
edstence,  when  tne  interpenetrative  influences  of  experience* 
matured  by  judgment,  have  brought  about  the  birth  of  a  true  thought 
in  the  soul.  Itone  would  choose  his  way  aright  towards  tlie  truth, 
he  must  notice  minutely  the  indications  whicn  everything  oontaina 
of  its  relationship  thereto,  and  {|;uardedly  trace  his  footsteps  along, 
until  sense  excites  reason,  and  judgment  unites  both,  and  at  last 
reason  rises  into  reminiscence. 

Dialectics  are,  therefore,  the  pathway  to  truth;  and  it  is  by 
turning  one's  thoughts  against  the  mere  suggestions  of  sense* 
and  resolutely  holding  ourselves  away  from  coming  to  conduaicma 
unsanctioned  by  ireasoning,  that  truth  becomes  attainable  to  man. 
And  thus,  controversy  is  proven  to  be  tiie  vitalizing  process  of 
thought.  The  mind  seizes  the  fleeting  and  the  transient,  not  to 
enjoy  itself,  if  wise,  in  them  only  and  chiefly.  The  sensations 
they  yield  are  only  images  of  truth  and  true  enjoyment.  To  inter- . 
rogate  them  as  to  their  inner  meanine  and  their  real  relationships ; 
to  classify  them  and  bring  them  into  narmonic  union  with  tlie  ideas 
of  which  they  are  only  symbols,  shows,  and  types ;  to  discover  all 
that  is  common  in  them  and  in  our  own  thoughts ;  to  trace  out  the 
variable  and  contingent  in  them,  and  to  cast  these  from  our 
thoughts,  holding  only  in  recollection  the  invariable  and  the  neces- 
sary ;  to  penetrate  into  the  very  interior  nature  of  each  impression, 
and  to  brmg  each  one  into  the  ripened  perfection  of  a  thought,— 
are  the  great  purposes  of  human  existence.  To  be  a  dialectician  is. 
therefore,  to  manifest  the  highest  form  of  human  life.  And  to 
search  for  truth  by  controversy, — by  testing  each  opinion  as  it 
arises  in,  or  is  presented  to  us,  is  tne  only  way  to  acquire  that 
wisdom  which  is  man's  true  glory. 

We  cannot  better,  or  more  usefully  illustrate  our  idea  of  the 
controversial  nature  and  signiflcancv  of  Plato's  works,  than  by  the 
anal^rsis  of  one  of  his  Dialogues.  We  choose  for  this  purpose  **  that 
exquisite  specimen  of  Platonic  wisdom,"  as  Maurice  calls  it,  the 
!Fke€Btetus,  not  because  it  afibrds  the  most  potent  confirmation  of 
our  own  hypothesis,  for  the  Proiaaorag  would,  perhaps,  best 
have  done  that ;  not  because  it  most  clearly  exhibits  the  round  and 
perfection  of  the  Platonic  perfection,  for  tne  PhtBdrus  might  have 
famished  a  better  theme  for  such  an  aim ;  but  because  it  appears  to 
us  to  give  the  ground-thought,  if  the  phrase  can  be  pardonea,  of  the 
Platonic  method,  and  may,  therefore,  if  it  misses  the  end  for  which 
we  use  it,  introduce  to  the  reader  the  fundamental  idea  on  which 
the  Platonic  system  rests  and  is  raised.  In  itself  the  Dialogue 
contains  much  to  interest  and  instruct;  in  its, relation  to  the  series 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  is  highly  vaJuable ;  and  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Platonic  idea  of  science  it  is  of  exceeding  importance.    At 
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at  once  an  example  and  a  specimen  of  Platonic  eontroyeny,  in  oof 
opinion,  it  cannot  be  over-eetimated ;  while,  as  a  diacoBaion  on 
tne  question,  it  is  able,  rersatile,  dramatic,  and  snggestive.  Theo- 
doras, the  C^renean  eeometer,  is  represented  as  meeting  Socratet 
at  Athens,  and  the  latter  asks  the  former  if  any  of  liis  papili 
have  given  promise  of  excellence  and  eminence,  ana  he  singles  oat 
one  of  three  approaching  as  a  man  apt  to  learn,  mild,  brave,  sagaoi* 
oos,  and  of  a  j^ood  memory.  His  name  is  The»tetas.  An  artfoUy 
managed  prebminary  conversation  leads  Socrates  topostakte  for 
oonsideration  the  question,  ''What  is  science?**  Tnestetos  in*, 
stances  sciences,  but  Socrates  replies  that  the  subject  of  tiiought  ia 
**  not  the  things  of  which  there  is  or  may  be  a  science,  nor  how  many 
sciences  there  are,  or^  are  possible,  but  what  science  is  in  itself, 
and  complimenting  him  as  "  a  youth  of  pregnant  i>owers,"  he 
encourages  him  to  *'  try  again."  Science  is  then  demied  as  per* 
ception.  Protagoras,  following  Empedocles  and  Heraolitus,  nad 
given  this  same  definition;  and  thas  Plato  controverts  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  while  apparentiy  dealing  only 
with  the  freshly  extemporized  ideas  of  the  youths  of  Athens.  ^ 
Socrates  objects-^lst.  That  the  sentient  being  changes,  and  so  also 
must  the  sensation;  hence  truth  must  be  eternally  subject  to 
change.  2nd.  Sensible  perceptions  and  conscious  impressions  are 
always  changing.  I^one  of  tnese  are  existingt  but  only  heeonwna^ 
knowledge,  ana  so.  have  neither  permanence  nor  stability.  3ra. 
Every  sensation  must  be  absolutely  and  equally  true,  and  sensa- 
tions are  often  most  contrary  and  contradictoir ;  hence,  sensation 
leads  to  doubt  more  than  to  knowledge,  and  lorms  an  unreliable 
basis  for  founding  the  truth  upon.  This  idea  would  make  **  man 
the  measure  of  afl  things,  and  so  the  finite  the  judge  of  the  infinite, 
the  ignorant  of  knowleage,  and  the  changing  and  changeable  of  the 
changeless."  Neither,  werefore,  can  perception  alone  be  science ; 
nor  can  the  continual  flux  of  sensations  yield  it ;  nor  can  man's  mere 
beliefs  be  its  basis ;  for  if  perception  alone  were  so,  there  would  be 
only  present  knowledge  possible,  and  memory  and  hope  would  be 
alike  withdrawn  from  numanitv.  Again,  if  perceptions  alone  were 
science,  and  science  is  truth,  when  one  man  expressed  the  results  of 
lus  perceptions  in  opposition  to  those  of  another,  they  would  both 
alike  speak  the  truth,-  and  so  truth  should  be  able  to  contradict 
itself,  and  two  contradictories  could  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  true.  Perception  cannot  reveal  the 
moral  element  to  the  soul ;  that  lies  beyona  its  scope.  The  sensi- 
tive powers  are  not,  therefore,  all  that  are  re^uirea  to  gain  know- 
ledge. "  There  is,  therefore,  no  science  in  sensations,  but  in  reasoning 
upon  them."  Thus  driven  from  the  fortress  of  a  sophistic  definition» 
and  led  out  of  it  by  an  avenue  which  is  not  far  from  another  one, 
regarded  as  equally  safe,  strong,  and  sure,  Thestetus  springs  into 
that,  and  he  repUes,  "  Science  is  true  judgment."  Can  there,  then, 
be  false  Judgment  P  Is  not  falsity  itselT  a  proof  of  want  of  judg- 
ment P    If  wnat  we  assert  is  right,  but  we  assert  it  of  the  wrong 
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tlsBg,  ve  BTs  in  «nor ;  8o  also,  if,  speaking  of  the  right  Hiing,  we 
nnke  a  maag  aaaertioii  legarding  it.  If  a  thing  does  not  exist,  wt 
onnot  make  a  wvong  assertiion  regarding  it ;  and  if  we  knowtiiat 
it  exists,  as  it  existe  tliere  is  no  posstoility  of  errar.  All  jndg* 
nenta,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  ore  judgments,  nnist  be  true,  nnlesi 
we  ean  find  a  definition  of  error  which  riballjDerniit  onr  escape  hfm 
the  <tilenima  in  whidi  we  are  now  pbeed.  llie  philosophy  of  Par- 
menidss  and  MeUssns  is  thns  set  aside,  and  many  of  the  old  stodk 
xuages  of  BKrtaphysieians  are  laughed  oot  of  court  in  a  most  ioge- 
xoovLS  style ;  while  many  actrte  remarks  are  made  on  Ihe  nature 
of  judgment  and  the  powers  of  memory.  After  the  expenditure  of 
exteaordinary  sablilty,  the  second  demdtion  is  rejected  as  impos- 
siMe  and  inadequate,  and  The»tetas  attempts  a  tiiird,  and  am 
that  science  is  jadgme&t  by  ike  aid  of  reasoning  (^urvk  X^ov) ;  m 
things  for  which  a  reason  cannot  be  giren  are  unxnowable.  How, 
then,  am  we  to  distinguish  the  knowable  from  the  imhnowtbleF 
Simple  ideas  are  only  nameable,  and  so  indefinable ;  but  compoond 
ideas  are  definable,  for  a  combination  of  names  is  liie  essence  of 
drt&ution.  Simfde  ideas  are  perceptible,  but  cannot  be  known,  fbr 
they  can  neither  be  ex]^amed,  nor  hare  a  reason  given  for  them. 
An  elabonte  examination  of  Pythagoreanism  then  foUows,  and  sa 
acBte  oritioiam  of  the  meaning  of  X^<Vf  as  equal  to  or<s^,  the  oat- 
wmrd  form  or  expression  of  thought ;  ratio^  the  inward  form  or  reme* 
sentation  of  thought ;  or  o^cv^ioc^  the  definition  of  thought,  iifaer 
t^s  crashing  oonttOTorsy  regarding  all  formerly  giren  definitioni 
of  science,  what  does  Socrates  say  to  lighten  us  through  the 
maseP  What  has  he  done  to  guide  us  through  the  mysteries! 
Nothing.  He  has  efieoted  his  intended  purpose.  He  has  awakened 
the^  reactive  actiyity  of  the  soul.  He  has  shown  the  method  in 
winch  critieiffn  shouM  be  applied  to  erery  opinion.  He  has  dosed 
XOQ  all  the  ways  that  have  as  yet  been  opened  in  the  wide  waste  of 
speculation,  and  has  written  "  The  tralh  is  not  here  "  above  them. 
It  is  for  tlw  thinking  soul,  then,  to  take  a  new  departure  for  itsdf ; 
but  this  new  depart^  it  takes  now  Aimished  with  tentatives  and 
pfams  of  search  which  it  had  not  before,  and  supplied  with  indooe- 
ments  to  wary  watchfalness  which  would  else  have  been  inefiectife. 
These  are,  in  speculatiye  reasonings,  matters  of  great  weight  and 
moment,  and  as  such  enter  into  the  dialectic  controversy  by  whieh 
Plato  educates  his  disciples.  But  it  has  a  farther  reaching  inte&t 
than  the  mere  excitement  and  guidance  and  guardianship  of  the 
soul.  It  has  a  tfiggestwe  element  more  important  than  all  tiieM 
I>urx)Oses  put  together.  His  object  is  to  prove,  in  the  very  coaTi0* 
tkms  of  men  evenastingly  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  find  anchorage 
for  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  or  love  in  the  outfrard  or  the  transienti 
that  an  Etmial  Truth  is  a  necessity  of  the  human  soul,  and  that 
it  is  cmly  when  man  rests  on  and  harmonizes  himself  with  ^is^ 
that  true  sdence  rises,  like  the  light  of  heaven,  upon  his  earth* 
darkened  path.  B.V* 
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IB  THE  MOSAIC  AOOOTTWT  OP  THE   DELUGE   OOHV 
SI8TEKT  "WITH  THE  FACTS  OF  SCIENCE  P 

AmSMATTm  ABTIC&B. — III. 

Thb  two  wriien  of  the  prerioas  negatire  articles  preeent  a 
decided  oontraat  lo  each  other ;  the  first  Mlieres  bt  the  infallibility 
of  science,  and  the  second  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible.  They 
both  beKere  the  Bfble  and  science  to  be  antagonistic  concerning 
the  Ddnge;  and  while  the  fbrmer  endeayonrs  to  invalidate  the 
entire  Word  of  €bd,  the  latter  rejects  the  disooreries  of  science* 
whidi  he  supposes  ate  opposed  to  the  Bible,  *'mtk  the  idea  thai, 
at  eome  Jktmre  d»y,  iohen  science  has  attained  to  greater  per^feetien, 
both  the  revealed  and  discoverable  yjill  he  reconciled/*  ^.  238.    If 

nmof  be  reconciled,  whr  not  now  P  This  reconciliation  wiU 
tiess  be  the  endeavour  of  the  writers  of  tiie  affirmative  articles. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  show  "  M."  and  W.  H.>  that  the  account 
of  the  Deluge,  in  G^esis,  is  not  what  they  assume  it  to  be,  that  is» 
umversal  wi3i  respect  to  the  entire  globe ;  but  that  it  was  partial^ 
asreeable  to  the  discoveries  of  geolo^eal  science ;  and  we  hope 
that,  with  us,  they  will  be  led  to  perceive  that,  while  science  does 
iM»t  contradict  the  Word  of  €rod,  the  Bible  illustrates  the  revela- 
tions of  science. 

Our  friend  "Sedgwick"  has  left  us  scarcely  anything  to  say 
respecting  the  article  of  "  M."  We  had  written  a  £\m  rep^  before 
the  OctoSer  number  came  to  hand ;  but  we  put  it  aaide  to  review 
the  paper  of  W.  H.  Like  *'  M."  he  begs  the  question  at  issue;  and 
then  he  attempts  to  prove  it !  He  says : — "  The  Word  qf  €hd 
plainly  states  it  was  universal,  as  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove,** 
p.  233.  Accordingly,  he  quotes  the  Bev.  James  Wood,  who  gives 
an  amujinfl;,  but  supposed  acooont  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  globe,  togetner  with  the  animaJs  upon  it.  After  stating  Mr. 
Wood's  view  of  the  Hood*  W.  H.  candidly  admits  "  that  the  words 
' whole,'  *  all*  and  ' every/  cannot  have  always  the  literal  meaning 
assigned  to  them,**  p.  Si34.  We  thank  W.  H.  for  this  adjnis8ion# 
which  is  quite  correct ;  and  hope  he  will  bear  it  in  mind  as  ho 
reads  this  paper. 

We  would  advise  W.  H.  to  read  the  works  of  eminent  geologists 
such  as  Dr.  Fye  Smith,  Lyell,  Hitchcock,  and  Buckiand,  fbr 
answers  to  the  argument  respecting  fossil  remains.  Geology  gi^es 
a  dearer,  more  consistent,  and  rational  account  of  these  than  any 

rmi  of  accounting  for  their  presence  aU  over  the  globe,  by 
aid  of  Noah's  flood.    To  enter  into  the  discussion  of  ^SboB 
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OB6  point  would  oooap J  more  space  tiian  we  have  allotted  to  tu 
altogether. 

We  very  carefidly  read  the  long  paraffraph  on  pp.  285, 236, 837, 
wherein  W.  H.  **  fancies"  the  ark  comfortably  full  ''of  fowl,  and 
of  cattle,  and  of  beaste,  and  of  eyetT  creeping  thing  that  creepeUi 
upon  the  earth."  "  In  the  top  room  he^  **JUHeies  jfToah,  his  wife, 
and  three  children,  and  their  wives,  baying  a  small  compartment 
tp  themselves  in  one  comer,  and  the  remaiiSer  of  the  floor  bein^ 
allotted  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,*'  p.  S86.  What  an  affecting  pictorel 
Poor  Nosh!  Eeally,  the  thought  of  these  four  men  and  their 
wives  having  bui  a  small  compartmsni  to  tkemselt>es  in  one  comer 
quite  affected  us;  and  from  Noah  and  his  family  we  were  led 
to  think  of  the  poor  animals  below,  and  to  ima^ne  how  closely 
thev  must  have  oeen  confined.  We  could  not  imagine  how  tlie 
wolf  could  indulge  in  innocent  gambols,  even  if  its  disposition  to 
devour  the  harmless  lamb  had  been  changed  hy  a  miracle  ;  and  we 
"fancied "  that  the  animals  in  the  ark  might  have  been  a  litHe 
envious  of  the  fishes  outside,  seeing  that  they  had  so  much  water 
to  swim  and  "  gambol "  in.  But  as  this  is  all  '* fancy,'*  perhaps 
none  of  these  thmgs  occurred  1 

But  to  return  to  sober  thought ;  we  cannot  waste  any  more  time 
imd  space  upon  the  "fancies  **  of  W.  H.  We  shall,  therefore,  tzr 
to  examine  the  "Mosaic  account,"  and  ascertain  whether  viol 
"fancies  "  are  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  that  event. 

Our  readers  will  perceire  tbat  the  point  at  issue  depends  npon 
the  question.  Does  the  "  Mosaic  account "  of  the  Deluge  affirm 
a  flood  of  waters  absolutely  over  the  entire  globe  P  To  this 
we  answer.  No.  And  we  base  our  answer  upon  the  following 
propositions : — 

Ist  There  is  no  mle  of  interpreUtioo  of  Scripture  plinseology  more  eertna 
than  this,  that  unwenal  temu  are  often  need  to  eignifj  oolj  a  eery  large  amtemd 
in  nomber  or  qnantitj;  and  in  referenee  to  Scripture  geographj,  thejr  are  neeei 
•ariljr  limited  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  age,  or  by  the  ezplaaatioBa 
ezpneelj  given. 

Sad.  The  Hebrew  word  for  earth  (atrefa)  b  not  neceeearilj  nniteraal;  and  the 
word  adamah,  eometimee  translated  ground  or  hnd^  is  of  a  reetrieted  appKcatiea, 
meaning  inhabited  ferrttoty  belonging  to  mankmd  ;  and  this  term  (fldamahi)  ahows 
the  reatrietion  of  the  word  airets,  which  is,  of  itael^  indefinite. 

Srd.  The  whole  Bible  bdog  for  man  and  about  what  relates  to  him,  and  the 
flood  being  an  infliction  for  his  mn,  everj  term  (tf  nniTersality  is  modified  bj  this 
idea— >aU  the  earthy  s.  e.,  where  man  was ;  and  everj  animd  which  roan  Imma- 
diatelj  required,  yrom  Ihii  rqgrton,  entered  the  ark  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  «**^"t*H, 
m  thai  region^  died  bj  the  flood. 


And  here  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  "  A 
cussion  between  the  Bev.  Brewin  Ghrant,  B.A.,  and  ' Iconodast,'" 
for  the  foregoing  reasons,  which  form  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
of  the  former  sentleman,  and  which  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  at  all 
answered  by  uie  latter.    The  fact  is,  we  proposed  this  subject  for 
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debate,  in  order  to  haye  the  able  argomenta  of  Mr.  Grant  more 
faHlj  dkcuseed  i  and  we  shall  endeayonr  to  condense,  and  free  froili 
everything  but  what  belonss  to  the  snbjeet,  his  awiments,  in  co^dr 
that  onr  opponents,  as  wefl  as  onr  friends,  majr  hft^e  the  opporta* 
nitj  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  this  interesting  and  ink* 
portant  subject.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  so  good  and  to  the  pointy 
that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  them  verbatim. 

Our  first  reason  or  proposition  relates  to  universal  terms  being 
used  in  the  Bible  to  signify  only  a  very  large  amouni,  &o.  **  The 
following  passages,  taken  cniefly  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  will 
serve  as  instances :— '  And  the  famine  was  upon  alt  the  face  if  the 
earth  ;  and  all  the  earth  came  to  Egypt  to  bny  com,  for  the  famine 
was  extreme  in  all  the  earth,'  Gen.  -So,.  66, 67.  Yet  it  is  self-evident 
that  only  those  countries  are  meant  which  lay  within  a  practicable 
distance  from  Bgypt,  for  the  transport  of  so  bulky  an  article  as 
com.  'This  day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  fear  of  thee,  and  the 
dread  of  Ihee,  upon  the  face  of  the  nations  under  all  the  heavens* 
Deut.  xi.  26.  xet  this  declaration  respects  only  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  and  those  lying  upon  its  frontier,— all  bemg  within  a  very 
small  geographical  district.  We  likewise  find  the  phrase,  '  under 
heaven,'  employed  by  the  inspired  writers  to  signify  an  extent  of 
eountiy,  large  indeed,  but  frUing  exceedingly  iSiort  of  a  geogra» 
pldcal  universality ;  as,  '  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out 
by  wisdom  all  thmgs  that  are  done  under  heaven*  *  There  were 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  With  this  passage  is  combined  a  geogranhioal  enumeration^ 
which  points  out  the  extent  of  country  intonaed,  as  bong  from 
Ita]y  to  Persia,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Black  Sea,  Ecdes.  i.  13 ; 
Acts  xi.  6.  '  The  fame  of  David  went  forth  into  all  the  lands  (the 
plural  of  the  word  generally  rendered  the  earth),  and  Jehovahjsut 
the  fear  of  him  upon  all  the  nations,'  1  Chron.  xiv.  17.  Tiua 
expression  cannot  be  taken  as  reaching  beyond  the  range  of  Syria, 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  Egjrpt.^  The  Bible,  like  any 
other  book,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  a  comparison  of  its  terms,  and 
the  nature  of  its  subject.  The  subject  mvariably  is  man,  in  his 
relation  to  God,  and,  therefore,  the  history  is  confined  to  man ; 
while  the  phrase, '  under  all  the  heavens,*  is  nrst  naturally  restricted 
by  the  geo^phy  of  ^e^  age ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  explanation 
express^  given  in  Acts  xi.  I^ll.'* 

With  these  instances  before  us  of  the^  use  of  universal  terms  to 
signify  only  a  very  large  amount  (and  the  instances  might  be  greatly 
multiplied),  are  we  bound  by  ndr  and  honest  criticism  to  affirm 
that  tbese  universal  terms,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  are  to  be 
excepted,  because  **  popular  tradition"  and  the  enemies  of  the  Bible 
say  soP  Certainly  not.  No  one  pretending  to  any  amount  of 
learning  would  affirm  that  the  expressions—"  all  the  face  qf  the 
earth;  aU  the  earth g  under  all  the  heavens g  all  the  nations,"'^uk 
the  passages  just  quoted,  would  include  America^  Australia,  or  the 
iaiands-of  the  Souui  Seas,  because  these  countries  were  unknown  to 


,!]]«  wntai  of  these  pMfl«£68.^  And,  for  the  enam  vmaon,  fhtmo  mmj 
other  ooantries  oaknowa  to  tha  i^  in  «hid»  Iha  £lood  took  j^aee, 
4}r  in  which  the  wzitor  of  the  Acoount  li¥e4»  caiuwt  he  inflnied  in 
the  uiuTenal  tcarma  of  the  nemtiTO.  "Tha  tenoB  'aU*  wbd 
<  every/  XBivt  niean^  '  a/r  ami  '  «o«iy '  TelaUm^  to  th»  subfed  of  Ue 
narrative.  To  deny  this,  ie  to  abandon  eoQunen  senee,  in  order  to 
criticise  the  Bihle  nsmtiTe  in  a  spirit  that,  on  any  other  aohieefc, 
would  be  a  aijopii  of  imbecility,  X  deeper  inTsstiaition  ooa&ms 
ihja  sensible  Tiev  of  the  snbjeot,  and  meets  the  oojectiDaa  whieh 
one  infidei  eehoes  from  another.  *  Where  wiU  yon  ^et  water  from 
to  coTer  the  whole  globe»,  and  er^ery  hi^^  hillF  and  wiMve  will  yon 
&ad  woom.  in  the  ark  to  stow  and  feed  a  living  ediiaon  af  aniwntqd 
natare,  wiUi  a  dnplicato  copy  of  each  P'  We  obtb  a  shovfe  and  easy 
SieUiod  of  reply,  which  wuf  require  a  long  and  diffieelt  eSoH  to 
escape  ^ — ^Why  do  yon  want  so  mnch  water  P  and  why  do  you  a^ 
Ibr  so  mxbch  room  2  The  Elood  was  to  destroy  iam^— wan  nniTeoal 
only  aa  regards  the  hnman  race^ — and  to  this  its  tonnnsr^eonfiaad 
.bv  the  moral  purpose  of  the  history,,  and  by  the  exact  meamreaeat 
ci  the  words  denoting  the  extent  of  the  Dehige ;;  sod,  for  the 
teason,  to  this  must  ho  coa&ked  the  ezteoiofBie  teima  in  xafi 
to  the  animal  creotioik." 

Our  second  reason,  or  proposition,,  zelaites  to^the  Sehreir 
uireU  and  adamak.  At  the  risk  of  enoeeding  <mr  £n»ita,  we  IM 
inclined  to  insert,  in  sxienso,  the  arguments  of  Hr*.  Qrant  nndar 
this  topic  He  sa^s :-— "  There  are  twa  worda  in  the  oris;inal  of 
this  history  of  the  Elood»  one  of  whi<^  in  English,  may  be  pr»- 
SMmoed  '  airets'  (the  first  syllable  sounding  like  o^.  Thia  Mad 
.ia  the  same  as  eur  '  earth,  and  has  the  same  raxiety  of  aigaii- 
eations.  It  is  generally  translated  'earth.'  The  second  tena  is 
'adamah,'  and  is  oA  added  to  the  name  Adam.  This  is  oftsn 
tnmslated  '  ground,'  or  '  land,'  and  means  the  territory  oooopied  by 
Adam,— the  jBBneral  term  for  mankind,  as  well  as  the  name  of  tlie 
first  man.  The  meaning  ef  every  woid  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
connection.  The  wcnrd  airets  is  the  most  flexible  in  the  Hebrew 
language*  Its  first  use  is  in  Gen.  i.  10,  in  onpositaon  to  tbe  col- 
lection of  waters,  whieh  are  seas.  He  called  the  diy  nart  aireU^ 
land— in  distinction  &om  water.  In  rer.  16,  it  stands  iior  th»  enftiie 
globe  of  land  and  sea.  The  sum  end  moon  were  m«snted  to  ahins 
upon  airets — the  earth,  the  globe*  Qen.  xliiL  1 :  'The  faaoiaa  was 
,s»re  in  the  land' — a«ra^*— tne  country.  It  is  used  for  a  spedfie 
territoiy  <»  country  in  Geut  ii»  Il-^IS  :r^'  Siren  encompassed  the 
whole  land— whole  airet9T*-oi  Harilah  and  Ouah:  the  gold  of  that 
ii»ref*^regian— was  good*'  Theland^f  i^nrpt,  Gea«jmL2^ ;  the 
had  of  Canaan,  Getu-xlna.  3,  are  airete.  In  theae  ssaso  It  means 
.country.  Gresenius,  in  his  '  Hebrew  Lexicon/  ^nslatss  Pudm  jsjL 
fi:  'As  siiver  is  purified  in  a  workshop  aaloAaea«kh'M9'«At)^«.A, 
ftom  its  drosa^  Here  '  earth'  ia  usedt  as  in  TB«^»^v  ror  '  saQ»'  or 
'mould.'  .  •  ,  .  Thus  far  we  arrive  at  foHT  QMS  4iC '4nra<tV- 
<!»fA^  laadp  aa  apposed  to  uRster;  the  entke  gMiei  •  joomaltfi 
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and  soiL  or  xaouU.  Tha  othor  word  in  this  hiatoiy  is  o^uiaiy 
dexiTed  from  the  nvne  of  Adam*  or  naiit  and  mMnin^  in  g^enezal* 
the  land  Adamed,  or  inhabited  bj  man,  and  in  pflrticuar»  tilkd  or 
ooltiTated  land—*  giarden  or  a  farm,  In  GUn.  ii«  6,  it  ia  mom 
^ecifioilly  the  temtory  of  Eden»  Adasi'a  hame*;  the  gronnd  aa 
related  to  man,  when  Grad  had  not  yet  cauaed  it  to  raam  on  the  earth, 
airets,  and  there  waa  not  yet  Adam  (a  man)  to  till  adamak — the 
ffarden  or  region  to  be  appointed  to  man.  Here  it  ia  diatingaiahed 
Srom  airets,  oeing  that  region  of  the  earth  whioh  Adam»  or  man* 
ahonld  inhabit  and  eultiyato,  and  henoe  called  adamak^  Notice  the 
similarity  of  the  names  z^^amah  is  specifically  that  jjart  of  thid 
earth  where  Adam  or  man  is.  This  distinction  la  beanti&dly  iUns- 
tiated  in  Geo.  xlyii.  18 — ^28,  where  aireU  means  the  eountry  of 
Sgypt,  or  Goshen;  and  adamak  means  the  &rms  or  lands  or  the 
people, — ^what  they  onltiTated.  It  was  Adamed — ^worked  a^  and 
lept  by  Adam,  or  man.  Let  me  hastily  exponnd  this  passa^ 
GdA.  xmL  18 — 28 :-~'  There  is  not  aught  left  bat  oar  booies  and 
onr  lands' — farms — adamai  in  the  plural.  19.  '  Wherefore  should 
we  perish^  and  our  land  be  desolate  P' — fajnor-^adamai-'^Q  out  of 
tillage ;  buy  our  farms,  that  we  may  not  periah,  and  onr  farms  be 
thrown  out  of  cultiyation.  20^  *  Ana  Joseph  bought  all  iheadamah 
— cultivated  land  of  Eirrpt.}  wad  the  wbole  cocoitij^ftrv^s-^ba- 
came  Pharaoh V  22,  '  jjSe  ail0flMA  of  the  priests  he  did  not  bnjr': 
they  BoLd  not  their  estates  or  farms.  26^  '  And  Jos^^h  made  it  a  um 
oyer  the  adamah  of  Egypt— <2ie  culfciyated  parts^  the  tilled^  or 
pastured  land  —  that  it  ahcnld  pay  a  fifth  of  the  produoe  to 
fharaoh.'  27,  'And  Israel  dwelt  m  the  land' — aaareU — ooanAry»  of 
Xgypt>  'in  the  country — aiftf^t— of  Gk>shen*'  28»  'And  Jacob 
£yed  in  the  land— aifvf«— of  lUorp^  seyenteen  yeaxa.' 

**  In  this  history  we  hnye  adamak  restrictea  to  the  appropriated 
Iaiid-*what  is  owned  and  managed  by  man,  farm  or  estat^*-aad  as 
used  in  opposition  to  otrt^  which  here  is  the  oonntiy  at  larga. 
That  whk!i\  is  nearest  to  Adam,  or  man»  the  subject  of  his  proj^arif 
and  keq^tng,  is  here  adam<^  in  oj^osition  to  tne  general  temtory 
In  the  country ;  and  so  air&ts,  in  its  wide  8ense»  means  the  eartk  a^ 
large — ^its  general  territory,  when  in  opposition  to  the  adamak,  or 
world  inhabited  by  Adam.  This  occurs  m  Ghen.  iv.  10—16 :— •'  The 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  to  me  froxa  tkg  grommdJ  Here 
onr  translation  preserves  the  distinction.  It  is  from  tkis  ground, 
*ike  adamah/  'and  now  thou  art  cursed*— banished-*-^m  this 
apround,'  the  adamak  hiot  fh>m  the  earth).  ^  This  territory  inha- 
mted  by  Adam's  famuy— the  adamak — ^which  has  received  thy 
brother^  blood,  shall  harbour  thee  no  longer.  When  then  f^^^ — ^ 
this  land  {not  '  the  earth'),  this  adamak,  it  shall  yield  thee  no< 
Thou  shalt  be  a  fugitive  and  wanderer  in  the  earth  (airetsX,  beyoi 
adcmuikr^wh&re  man  now  lives.  14,  '  Behold,  thou  hast  oriven  me 
cat  from  the  face  of  the  lanS — adamak — 'and  I  shall  be  «  wan- 
derer in  the  earik*—airete.  16,  'And  he  went  and  dwelt  in  the 
aMv^#— earth— a  noi— ft  waaderec»  or  in  theeonle'a  eaath;  Knglirfi 
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•—in  the  wide  world*  the  unsettled  regions.  Nod  is  not  the  name 
of  a  ooontry,,  bnt  a  title  of  the  airets,  or  earth,  as  the  wanderer'i 
place,  mis,  besides  explaining  the  passage  itself,  piypares  usfir 
ike  extent  of  the  Flood,  Coin  was  sent  out  of  the  ocbnoM^— the 
land  where  the  family  of  Adam  was  then  settled,  into  the  untrodden 
edreU,  or  wide  eartn  of  exile.  Here,  adamah — ^Adam's  place,  or 
manned  territory,  is  used  in  contrast  with  the  earth,  and  is  a  fixed 
signification  as  a  definite  territory,  taking  its  name  from  Adam,  or 
man.  Now,  turn  to  Gen.  vi.  7,— only  two  chapters  aflei^-uid 
there  we  read : — 'Every  living  substance  will  I  destroy  from  offUu 
fkce  of  the  cuUimah' — the  Adamed  ground — not  from  airete—i^ 
earth.  This,  being  the  first  verse  in  the  history,  will  define  all  the 
rest ;  and  it  is  here  put,  not  in  opposition  to  them,  as  in  Gen.  iv.  H 
but  in  apposition.  It  is  not  con^asted  with  any  subsequent  tenns 
in  the  history,  but  is  a  fixed  measure  to  explun  them,  since  here 
th^  refer  to  the  same  region ;  whereas  in  Gen.  iv.  14,  they  refer  to 
dijferent  regions.  Here  the  terms  are  mutually  exphmatoiy ;  then 
they  are  in  contrast;  and,  consequently,  here,  cMamak — mauied 
ground,  or  territory  occupied  by  the  human  race — ^will  limit  afi  the 
other  terms  in  the  narrative." 

Our  third  reason,  or  proposition,  relates  to  the  Bible  being  abont 
man ;  and  the  Flood  being  an  infliction  for  his  sm,  every  term  of 
universality  is  to  be  modified  by  the  idea,  **aU  the  eartk"  le^ 
"  where  man  was,**  &o.  We  need  scarcely  stay  to  remind  oar 
readers  that  the  Bible  purports  to  be  an  especial  revelation  to  man, 
to  teach  him — not  natural  science,  but  that  which  natural  adenoe 
cannot  teach— the  way  to  endless  happiness.  We  need  only  to  bear 
this  in  mind  to  perceive,  that  whatever  is  related  in  the  acooont  <A 
the  flood  must  have  especial  relation  to  him;  and  taJdng  into 
account  the  fact,  that  the  geographical  Imowledge  of  tiiat^  age  did 
not  include  much  of  the  world  as  Icnown  to  us,  we  must  infer  tbt 
the  universal  terms  of  that  age  would  not  include  what  was  not  thea 
known ;  and  that  as  the  relation  of  the  flood  refers  primarily  to 
man,  for  the  punishment  of  his  sin,  we  infer  that  the  Flood  wai 
universal,  as  regcarded  mankind,  and  that  the  animals  which  dwelt 
in  man's  territory  would  also  be  destroyed,  except  those  with  Noah 
in  the  ark. 

We  shall  again  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  Ber.  6. 
Grant,  whose  arguments  we  cannot  improve.  He  remarkSi  ia 
support^  of  our  proposition,  "  The  chapter  oegins  with  saying,  men, 
or,  as  in  Hebrew,  '  ike  Adam  began  to  multiply  upon  the  f&ee 
of  the  adamah,*  in  the  habitable  earth,  Gen.  vi.  1.  It  ffoes  on  to 
say, '  I  will  detroy  every  living  creature  from  off*  the  lace  of  tiie 
adamah,  from  man  to  beast,'  &c.;  that  is,  all  the  creatures  that  live 
in  man's  region.  This  limits  the  Deluge  to  man's  territory,  as  the 
announcement  of  it  referred  to  man's  sin.  This  is  l^e  part,  then, 
that  was  to  be  desolated,  adamah,  where  Adam,  or  man,  f^ 
The  creatures  that  were  to  enter  the  ark  were  from  the  same  rettriM 
territory.    19,  20,  '  Of  every  living  thing two  of  ereiy 
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sort  sludt  tiiou  bnng  into  the  ark,  to  keep  tfiem  alire  with  tbee/ 
whieh  plamlr  metne  things  that  he  will  want  about  him.  Fis^rhr 
of  eyery  ktnd,  esttle,  and  oreepmgthmgB  of  the  earth,  not  airets,hQt 
of  the  adamah,  all  the  neoeniuy,  nsefiii,  and  i^reeable  o^ctv  of  the 
mhabited  world.  It  is  true  that,  m  one  place  (G^n.  vi;  17),  we  read,, 
'erery  l^ing  that  i«  in  the  earth  (atrets)  shall  die/  Btxt  hexv 
the  sense  is  eonfined  by  the  oonnection  and  heading  of  the  accoimtt 
as  in  all  other  places  which  hare  been  quoted.  Every  kind 
of  ereatore,  Ihat  went  into  the  ark,  was  from  the  ddamaB, 
where  man  was.    In  Gen.  riL  4,  we  read, '  I  will  cause  it  to  rain 

upon  the  earth  {airei9) every  living  substance  will  I 

destroy  from  off  the  fitce  of  the  adamah*  from  man's  habitation. 
llie  statement.  Gen*  vii.  19, '  And  all  iiie  high  hills,  under  the  whole 
heaven,  were  covered,'  has  already  been  explained  by  a  reference 
to  Acts  ii.  6.  It  means  all  the  hign  hills  known  to  man ;  or,  rather^ 
is  written  as  if  from  the  aik,  liiat  no  hills  could  be  seen  above  the 
waters  by  any  one  looking  from  it ;  it  rose  above  all  the  hills  of  that 
region ;  xmder  the  whole  heaven  within  the  horizon.  In  Gen.  vii. 
23,  we  read, '  And  every  li7ing  substance  was  destroyed  whidh  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  ground  (adamah),  both  man  and  cattle,  and 
creeping  things.'  Gen.  viii.  8,  '  He  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground,*  from 
the  adamahi  on  which  part  of  the  earth  the  devas&tion  was  to 
oecnr.  In  ver.  13| "  Noah  looked,  and,  behdid,  the  face  of  the  ground 
{adamah)  was  dry.'  Gen.  viii.  21,  'I  will  not  again  curse  the 
gioond,  the  adamah^  for  the  sake  of  Adam,  or  man,'  which  shows 
still  the  oonnection  of  it  with  man,  and  its  restriction  to  the  terri* 
tory  inhabited  by  man.  This  argument  is  still  further  confirmed 
by  the  promise,  ver.  22, '  While  the  eartii  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest^  Sui.,  shall  not  cease.'  This  can  refer  only  to  man's  terri- 
tory ;  seed-time  and  harrest  would  be  for  man  to  sow  and  reap. 
There  is  but  one  other  passage,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  this 
argument,  which  I  believe  has  never  been  brought  out  before,  and 
Gsn  never,  I  am  sure,  be  answered ;  and  which  sends  adrift  waggon 
loads  of  learned  and  unlearned  ignorance,  washed  down  by  the 
deluge  of  human  itnaginations,  and  lodged  on  this  glorious  Dook. 
The  passage  ii  Gen.  is.  9,  10,  'And  1,  behold,  I  establish  my 
oovenant  wi^  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you;  and  with  every 
liwig  creature  that  is  with  you,  fbok  all  that  go  out  qf  the  ark, 
TO  every  heaei  qf  the  eaHh*  Here  Sb  a  plain  statement  that  there 
were  anfmalw  living  in  the  world  outside  the  region  of  the  flood;  so 
liiat  as  tiie  first  verse  in  iSboB  histoxy,  G^en.  v.  7,  confines  the  Deluge 
to  destroying  man  and  beast  from  the  adamah,  so  the  last  verse  m 
tiie  history  tolls  us  of  the  other  reopens  as  not  depopulated,  namely, 
those  that  were  in  the  earth,  the  mrete,  beyond  the  sweep  and  zeach 
of  the  Flood,  and  that  is  a  demonstntion  of  my  argument.** 

In  oonduBion,  we  respectMly  sav  to  our  opponents,  Do  not  put  a 
meanmg  on  Hie  Bible  ^ich  all  leamed  and  scientific  Christians 
fepudiatei  do  not  enlanre  the  Flood,  and  then:  say  there  is  not 
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enough  water  to  prodooe  it :  do  not  gnmmon  some  of  ererr  Itving 
Bpeciee  on  tiie  face  of  the  earth,  and  then  declare  that  tiia  an  ia  too 
amnJl  to  contain  them,  nntil  yon  ht^eprovedf  not  autuMdt  tibat  the 
Bible  affirma  an  abaolntely  umrersal  Delnge  i  and  that  the  ***'*i*V 
of  all  species,  of  erery  dime,  both  known  and  nnknown  to  the 
l^oaehian  age,  were  intended  to  be  taken  by  Noah  into  the  ark.  The 
datv  of  onr  opponents  in  this  debate  is,  not  to  bring  a  heap  of 
eraae  objeotionB  which  have  been  answered  a  thousand  times  orer, 
like  "  M." ;  nor  to  discard  the  revelations  of  science  beoau$e  they 
seem  to  contradict  one's  narrow-minded  notions  or  meagre  inform- 
ation respecting  the  Bible,  like  W.  H.,  bnt  to  bring  to  the  subiect 
minds  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  uninfluenced  by  yuij  spirit,  iiilly 
open  to  the  convictions  of  sound  logical  reaaoning,  and  fuUr  pre- 
pared  to  candidly  consider  CTerr  question  bearing  on  the  aubject. 
without  these,  the  object  of  this  debate  will  to  a  certain  de^«e 
be  frustrated.  We  hope  our  opponents  will  give  the  amunents 
on  the  affinnatiTe  side  as  careful  a  consideration  as  the  amrnaiire 
writers  hare  giyen  theirs  i  and  then  we  shall  hare  no  fear  as  to  the 

result.  THBOrHTLACT. 

yxoi.Tnrs  jlbticlb.— ni. 

I  8HOX7LD  certainly  have  preferred  that,  in  the  guegiio  vexmia 
chosen  for  debate  at  this  time,  greater  attention  had  been  paid  to 
those  logical  requirements  which  ought  to  govern  the  statement  <tf 
a  topic  of  debate.  The  guile  of  sceptieism  is  seldom  more  denly 
shown  than  in  the  laying  down  of  the  debateable  point;  for  then 
sceptics  generally  contriye  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof,  and  ao  to 
begm  the  argument  with  a  sophism.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
otiiers,  they  mve  succeeded  too  easily  and  -too  well.  By  this  dodge 
Scriptore  and  not  science  has  been  put  upon  its  trial ;  and  whenas 
the  question  ouffht  to  haye  been,  "  Are  the  facts  of  scienee  oca- 
sistent  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge?*'  it  standa  at  the 
head  of  ti^s  article  in  the  conyerse  fonn,  **  Is  the  Moaaio  aecoost 
of  the  Deluge  consistent  with  the  £Msts  of  science  P"  You  will  at 
once  perceiye  Ihat  by  this  method  of  laying  down  the  questioa  aQ 
^e  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  Scripture,  and  aU  the  certainty  is 
attributed  to  science ;  and  it  is  coyertly  assumed  that  aU.  that  a 
contrary  to  science  is  untrue,  or  at  least  liable  to  doubt,  while 
science  itscJf  rejoices  in  doubtlessness. 

This  preliminary  objection  is  not  a  mere  dexterously  goUm 
quibble ;  it  lies  at  the  yery  root  of  the  discussion ;  it  is  an  eaaeontitt 
point,  and  not  one  of  mere  ornament  or  indifference.  "  It  is,"  ai^s 
whately,  "  a  point  of  g^reat  importance  to  decide  in  each  case  ai  ike 
ovUet  ...  on  which  side  the  preiumpHon  lies,  and  to  which 
belongs  the  ((m««j9ro5afi(£»)  burden  of  proo£"  .  .  •  '^AoeofdiBg 
to  the  most  correct  use  of  the  term,  a '  presumption '  in  fayour  of  any 
proposition  means  .  .  .  such  Apr&'<>ecupiUum  of  the  ground,  as 
implies  that  it  must  stand  good  till  some  sufficient  reason  is  adduced 
against  it;  in  shorty  that  ue  burdm  qfproqfhe^  on  the  side  of  him 
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who  would  dispato  it."  •  ,  .  "If  yon  liave  the  ' piesuinption  * 
on  your  side,  and  can  but  rtfute  all  the  argaments  brought  af;aioBt 
you,  Tou  hare*  for  the  f^reseut  at  least,  gained  a  viotory ;  but  if  you 
abanaon  this  position,  by  suffering  this  presumption  to  be  forgotten, 
which  is,  in  fact,  leaving  out  one  of,  perhaps,  your  etrongeet  arguments, 
you  may  appear  to  be  making  a  feeble  attack  instead  of  a  triumphant 
defence."  *  The  establishment  of  a  negatiye  falls  upon  the  sceptic 
of  Scripture,  and  not  upon  the  believer  of  it ;  and  science  may 
besin  the  assault,  while  ocripture  defends  its  position. 

It  was  with  somewhat  or  a  right  sense  of  the  real  terms  and 
requirements  of  the  discussion  that  the  writer  of  the  negative  article 
was  brought  upon  the  arena  first  in  this  controrersy,  and  suffered 
to  throw  down  the  gaantlet  of  challenge,  and  that  he  was  permitted 
to  do  BO  alone ;  for  the  assailant  is  the  person  bound  to  make  the 
first  move. 

I  believe  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  is  inconsistent 
with  the  facts  of  science ;  but  then  I  also  believe  that  that  is  "  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  I  believe  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  Pelage ;  but  I  do  not  cry  out  with  Yoltaire,  "  Credo,  quia  non 
possilnle.  1  believe,  because  "  with  Grod  all  things  are  possible  " 
(Mark  x.  27) ;  and  I  am  doubtful  of  science,  because  I  have  as  yet 
no  proof  or  even  "  presumption  "  that  to  it  all  things  are  knowable. 
If  there  be  an  inconsistency  between  these  two — as  I  affirm  there 
is,  and  it  is  not  denied  by  the  sceptical  scientists — it  is  the  duty  of 
science  either  first,  to  reconcile  itself  to  Scripture  truth,  or  second, 
to  Drove  its  independent  competency  to  assume  infallibility  to  itself, 
ana  to  set  down  explicitly  its  claims  to  an  infallibility  superior  to, 
independent  of,  ana  in  opposition  to,  all  human  experience  that 
man — the  creator  of  science— is  a  finite  being  and  intelligence,  and, 
therefore,  incapable  of  infallibility. 

Science  is  ouen  defined  as  the  teaching  pf  fact.  Now  the  word 
fact  is  itself  a  doubtful  one ;  for  many  things  are  stated  to  be  facts 
which  are  only  apparently  so;  and  science  itself  consists  very 
frequently  in  the  proof  that  apparent  facts  are  not  facts  at  all, — 
e.  g,,  the  motion  ofthe  sun,  and  the  quiescence  of  the  earth,  to  take 
very  pslpable  cases.  Science  is,  therefore,  not  the  teaching  of  fact, 
but  the  human  interpretation  of  apparent  fact ;  and  if  it  be  regarded 
88  such,  how  much  lower  must  it  stand  than  Scripture, — at  least 
until  it  shall  have  dis]|[>roved  the  ]>08tulated  claim  of  the  latter  to  bo 
the  Divine  interpretation  of  real  facts.  Science  and  Scripture  both 
claim  to  be  revelations;  but  science  only  claims  to  be  a  human, 
inductive,  experimental  revelation,  while  Scripture  claims  to  be 
a  Divine  and  all- wise  revelation.  To  propose  an  equation  between 
these  two  seems  to  me  absurd;-  and,  therefore,  I  say  that  if  there. is 
aoy  discrepancy — no,  inconsistency  is  the  word — between  the  facts 
of  science  and  the  teachings  of  Scripture*  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
(apparent)  facts. 

.      ''Hhstoric,rB.I^e.iiL,ptr8. 
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Hhe  Word  of  Ood  ezii ted  before  science,  aad^  therefore,  ftp- 
occupied  the  ground :  the  prestunption,  therefore,  is  aaainst  science. 
Woras  are  more  eanly  tmderstood  than  facte,  and,  tnerefore,  their 
teaching  is  plainer.  It  is  on  this  account  that  science  always  con* 
trives  to  express  her  statements— interpretations  of  facts — ^in  words. 
Scripture  is,  esc  hj^patkeii,  Divine  words ;  science  is,  de/adot  human 
words ;  and  hence  Scripture  is  the  trustworthiest  source  of  wisdom 
— >in  reference  to  all  tnat  is  Divine  in  being,  action,  or  utterance. 
Scepticism  must  alter  the  rery  basis  of  things  before  it  can  prore 
that  the  human  is  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  Dirine ;  so  that 
believing  as  we  do  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  science 
and  Scnptnre  in  regard  to  the  Deluge,  we  can  still  anchor  oar 
souls  to  me  teachinj^  of  the  latter  ratner  tiian  unmoor  our  whole 
faith  at  the  suggestion  of  the  former.  **  It  is  certain  that  there  is,** 
says  Aristotle,  "  such  a  thing  as  demonstratlTc  knowledge ;  demon- 
stration means  scientific  proof;  and  the  possession  of  scientifie 
proof  is  science :  "*  but  how  is  scientific  proof  attainable  regarding 
that  whi^  suipasses  tiie  boundary  and  field  of  science  P 

Science  is  an  interpretattve  statement  of  the  laws  (and  their 
results)  of  the  ordina?y  operations  of  Providence,  or — if  it  is  better 
liked  hv  the  sceptic— of  events ;  or  "  Science  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  ITatnre ; "  f  or  "  philosophy  is  the  enlanation  of  tJie  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe."  t  Take  either  or  all  of  theee  definitions 
and  try  them,  and  you  will  find  them  fail.  Science  is  the  interpre* 
tative  statement  of  the  laws  (and  their  results),  of  the  ardimmy 
operations  of  Providence,  events,  or  nature ;  but  it  so,  how  can  it  state 
and  interpret  the  mttnufrdinarv  operations  of  nature*--oiie  of  whidl 
the  Deluge  confessedly  is  P  Plainly  that  transcends  its  fiomctloiu, 
and,  therefore,  there  must  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  Mosaie 
account  of  the  Deluge  and  the  inductive  philosophy  of  it.  If 
science  be  a  knowle^e  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  Delnge 
was,  as  Scripture  affirms,  a  work  of  the  Divine  being  superseding 
and  over-reachin||r  the  laws  of  nature,  any  account  whien  seiaioe 
may  attempt  to  give  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  aoooimt 
of  it;  for  science  must  eliminate  firom  its  account  the  deidgn  of 
Ood  in  its  execution,  or  it  must  transcend  its  own  fixed  limits,  and 
contradict  itself.  If,  again,  philosophy  is  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  it  does  not  presume  to  be  an  explanation 
of  the  purpose  and  will  of  tiie  eternal  Father  of  all ;  and  in  so  fiff  ai 
it  places  tnese  beyond  the  pale  of  its  inve8tigationB,any  ezpLmatioo 
which  may  be  given  must  to  inconsistent  wi&  that  one  which  makee 
God  the  author  i^nd  worker  of  the  whole  transformation ;  for  thv 
words  distinctly  used  in  the  accounts  are-—*'  I  will  destaroy  them 
with  the  earth  "  (Odn.  vi.  18).  '« J,  even  J,  do  bring  a  flood  of 
waters  upon  the  earth  "  (Gen.  vi.  17).  "  J  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon 
the  earth,"  Sio.  (Gen.  vii.  4.)    This  is  not  naimrtU  causation,  iweh 

*  PMi  Analytioi,  B.  I.,  o.  !L 

t  6.  H.  Lem'  Oonite*sPI«DBflfhy  of  tlw  fietaMsa,  p.  41.      t  ^^>  P*  ^^' 
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Bcienoe  may  interpret,  but  DMne  eaoBation,  to  interpret  wMch 
science  must  be  incompetent ;  or  else,  wherefore  the  need  of  a 
revelation — an  explanation,  a  disclosure,  and  a  oommnnication  of 
previously  unknown  (and  otherwise  unknowable)  truth?  so  that 
each  one  may  say  with  Paul — "  By  revelation  he  made  known  unto 
me  the  mystery  "  (Ephes.  iii.  3).  Science  rereals  and  explains  the 
ordinary  and  tne  luiowable  to  minds  which  haye  not  exerted  ^their 
own  independent  observatiye  powers  upon  special  phenomena ;  but 
Scripture  reyeals  that  which  surpasses  human  ken,  if  left  to  its 
own  unaided  exertions. 

It  is  palpable,  d  priori,  that  science  and  Scripture  cannot  be 
consistent  with  each  other  in  their  account  of  the  Deluge,  much 
lees  in  their  accounting  for  it.  Yet  there  may  be— and  we  belieye 
there  is — ^a  harmony  between  the  yery  genuine  facts  of  ruUitret 
not  the  mere  statements,  ayerments,  and  interpretations  of  science-^ 
and  the  Mosaic  record,  but  we  are  not  now  bound  to  proye  this— 
and  space  fails  us  eyen  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  setting  the 
question  for  discussion  on  its  proper  oasis,  and  allocating  it  a  logical 
roim. 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  statement  of  certain  inconsistencieB 
between  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  and  the  (so-called)  facts 
(teachings  P)  of  science. 

1st.  Science  recognizes  phenomena  only^  and  deletes  Diyine 
causation. 

2nd.  Science  does  not  and  cannot  assign  an  adequate  moral  cause 
or  occasion,  and  Scripture  does. 

8rd.  Science  can  bring  eyidence  of  total  submersion,  but  cannot, 
and  does  not  assert  that  it  was  both  total  and  simultaneous,  and 
cannot  i^oye  that  it  was  monJly  necessaiy,  physically  possible,  at 
actually  and  yerily  accomplished.  These  it  may  assume  or  pre- 
sume, out  cannot  adequately  |)roye,  explain,  or  yeri^. 

4th.  The  competency  of  science,  at  a  distance  or  time  so  great 
as  that  which  lies  between  the  era  of  the  Deluge  and  the  present 
time,  to  deduce  from  the  phenomena,  now  risible,  a  true  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  Deluge,  is  yery  doubtful,  and,  therefore,  the 
likelihood  of  an  mconsistency  between  the  record  of  Scripture  and 
the  inferences  of  science  is  yery  great — ^but  all  against  science. 

6th.  The  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  scientific  authorities 
upon  the  point  are  not  only  greater  than  the  inconsistencies  of 
Scripture  commentators  witn  each  other,  but  the  inconsistencies 
between  the  alleged  facts,  by  which  science  seeks  to  disproye  the 
Mosaic  account,  are  greater  than  the  inconsistencies  existing  between 
science  and  Scripture,  and  are  more  contradictory  than  the  internal 
teachings  of  Scripture  regarding  the  erent..  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  Moses  and  the 
geologists. 

These  thin^  may  be  sufficient  to  nroye  the  neg^tiye  side  of  this 
question,  which  may,  you  see,  be  neld  by  Christian  as  well  as 
sceptic*  if  the  right  logical  point  of  yiew  be  taken. 
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Am  I  {or  you)  called  upon  to  discard  the  Scriptures  becMse 
science  is  imperfect  P  Verily,  no.  When  science  has  settled  logically 
and  ioduotiTelT  all  its  own  quarrels,  it  will  be  time  to  listen  to  its 

Siarrel  with  Scriptore — if  then  it  has  any.  Accepting  science  as  a 
^  orioos  ednct  of  hnman  thought  and  indefatigaole  industry,  I  do 
not  yet  feel  the  need  of  casting  aside  the  Divine  word  by  which 
humanity  is  to  be  euided  to  an  ennobled  life.  I  am  willing  to 
believe  in  the  proved  and  well-grounded  (/eductions  of  science,  bat 
I  am  not  willing  to  yield  my  soul  a  slave  to  its  reductions,  l^ere  has 
been  ouite  as  much  false  science  as  false  religion  in  the  world.  It 
is  gooa  to  know  the  mysteries  and  marvels  of  earthly  phenomena, 
but  it  is  also  good  to  know  and  to  believe  in  "  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness/' and  man's  province  is  to  "  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  whieh 
isgood"  I  can  nave  both  science  and  Scrip^re  together  as  know- 
able  in  thought,  and  I  can  use  both  for  the  guidance  of  life ;  at  the 
same  time  tnat  I  can  clearly  enough  perceive,  and  quite  readily 
maintain,  that  "  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  "  is  "  inconsistent 
witii  the  facts,"  such  as  they  are,  "  of  science."  A.  B.  B^ 

"  Keep  that  which  ia  committed  to  thy  trust,  aTradiog  profane  and  vain  habUiogt, 
and  oppotitioDB  of  aeienee/dltelg  to  eaUed ;  which  some  professiDg  have  erred  from 
the  faith,"  1  Tim.  vi.  20, 21. 


ABE  THE  MODEEN  PHENOMENA,  DESIGNATED  «SPI- 
EITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,"  GENUINE?  AND  HAVE 
WE  IN  THEM  SATISFACTOEY  EVIDENCE  OF  IN- 
TERCOUESE  WITH  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  TBE 
SPIBITUAL  WOBLDP 

AFFISHATIVB  BSFLT. 

To  swa^  and  mould  the  masses  is  no  very  difficult  task,  if  tlM 
propagandists  of  a  new  notion  pander  to  their  prejudices  and  flatter 
their  self-love ;  but  to  expect  suddenly  to  change  the  opinions  of 
the  enlightened  classes,  wnere  those  opinions  seem  to  be  formed 
upon  an  extensive  investigation  of  facts,  and  coincide  with  the 
ordinary  and  every-day  occurrences  of  life,  is  neither  probable  nor 
desirable,  and  the  nope  of  its  realization  is  certainly  unphiloeophieaL 

We  have  for  the  last  two  centuries  had  the  world  growmg  ia 
scepticism,  with  respect  to  all  manifest  interferences  and  palpable 
interpositions  in  the  affairs  of  this  sublunary  sphere,  on  the  part  of 
4lisembodied  spiritual  intellij^enoes.  To  the  vast  majority  of  mere 
l>hysicists  the  evidence  of  testimony  will  not  bring  conviction ;  ^^7 
^ust  Mte  for  themselves,  and  that  not  once  but  frequently,  and 
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imder  ciroumstaiices  where  impoaition  and  fhmd  are  apparentlj 
impossible.  I  hare  no  hope  of  conymcing,  by  mere  testimony,  those 
who  have  "  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  tneir  being  "  almost  ezda- 
aively  in  the  natural  plane^  and  whose  minds  have  for  years  been 
ti!kmed  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and 
occult  psychological  phenomena;  such  persons  must  see,  hear,  and 
feel,  each  man  for  lumself  ^  and  each  woman  for  herself.  I  do  how- 
ever trust,  and  not,  I  think,  without  some  show  of  reason,  that 
seeing  the  amount  of  testimony  which  has  been  and  which  is  daUy 
being  adduced  ia  favour  of  the  reality  of  spiritual  phenomena  by 
persons  who  are  the  equals  of  the  unbelievers  in  intelligence,  whose 
veracity  has  hitherto  oeen  unimpeachable,  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  calmly  for  years  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
who  have  witnessed  mysterious  occurrences  in  their  own  homes, 
apart  from  all  professional  mediums ;  seeing  this,  I  certainly  hope 
that  unbelievers  will — knowing  their  own  ffllibility,  their  relativery 
limited  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  their  utter  inability  to  deciile 
what  is  and  what  is  not  possible— -hold  thdr  judgments  in  abeyance, 
and  neither  approve  of  nor  condemn  as  absolutely  absurd  the 
remarkable  phenomena  which  are  now  known  as  spiritual  mani- 
festations,  and  which  thousands  of  persons,  in  every  respect  their 
equals,  believe  are  the  production  of  super-mundane  intelligences. 
Q^ose  who  superciliously  and  without  investigation  pooh-pooh 
Bpiritualism  have  little  suspicion  of  the  mixed  feelings  of  indiffer- 
ence and  pity,  which  sudb  Bisplays  create  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  devotea  some  time  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  salient  obje^ons  and  difficulties  adduced 
by  the  negatives  in  this  controversy.  Mr.  Johnson  says,  p.  815, 
"  The  fact  that  William  Howitt,  that  G^rfi;e  Thompson,  and  men 
of  imdoubted  intelligence,  give  ear  and  credence  to  spirit-manifes- 
tations, is  a  proof  that  th^Deiieve  in  them,  but  no  proof  of  their 
truth."  Is  testimony,  then,  of  no  value  in  searching  after  truth? 
Are  the  conclusions  of  those  gentlemen,  after  careful  examination, 
to  be  contemptuously  rejected?  True,  their  testimony  may  not 
be  so  strong  as  to  necessitate  belief,  but  it  is  assuredly  strong 
enough  to  cause  any  reasonable  person  to  hesitate  before  ex- 
mressmg  a  positive  opinion,  and  to  examine  before  condemning. 
d.  J.  mrtiier  states,  "We  ought  to  arffue  and  reason,  upon  the 
inductive  method,  to  know  the  reasonableness  of  the  manifesta- 
tions demonstrated.'* 

In  no  subject  has  the  inductive  method  been  more  closely  fol- 
lowed than  in  the  inquiries  regarding  modem  spiritual  phenomena ; 
belief  in  them  is  based  upon  investigation,  and  upon  that  alone.  If 
we  can  establish  them  as  facts,  their  "  reasonableness  "  may  be 
allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Negative  Article,  No.  11.,  by  Mr.  Becker,  has,  so  far  as  regards 
ihe  "  Confessions  of  a  Medium,"  been  fully  disposed  of  by  "  faves- 
tigator  -,"  but  there  are  a  few  points  referring  specially  to  my  Article 
Vo.  I.,  which  require  comment.    B.  B.,  p.  892,  asks,  if  "writing 
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itoaai  inyestigfttioii  *'  meant  writing  "£nm  axpenanoe"?  T«!, 
from  penomil  expeiienoe,  wMdi,  in  tha  writer's  caae,  was  ahiiolntely 
naoeasary  in  ordier  to  remoire  his  soeptioism.  On  p.  898,  be  sa;;* 
file  orizmators  of  apiritaalism  "  wexe  convieted  of  Drand  and  jog* 
clary ;  *'  thatt  every  test  ]iitherlo  applied  has  denionstnited  that 
the  phenomenA  are  striodj  and  purely  phyaical ; "  and  "  that  the 
epidemic  in  ihe  United  States  sent,  in  a  marrelloiuly  short  period* 
SQOOO  persons  to  the  madhonses."  No  eaatioas*  honourable  men 
onght  to  make  statements  of  tiiese  kinds  wi&out  strong  proofs. 
If  troe,  spiritualism  is  exploded ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  negatLve 
aide  of  ttiis  Question,  and  fortonatelT  for  truth,  the^  are  MJaim, 
Whsge  are  ine  proofs  of  £rand  and  jugglery  P  iCaw  does  jB.  B. 
know  that  M  tests  have  demonstrated  uie  physical  character  of 
the  agents  producing  the  phenomena?  I  hare  applied  tests  which 
haye  nroyed  quite  the  contrary.  As  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
haye  oeen  rendered  insane  by  the  study  of  spiritualism,  th/s  stats* 
ment  is  a  gross  exaggeration  and  popular  error.  It  was  asserted 
that  there  were  seventy-fiye  inmates  of  the  Blackwall  Island 
A^lum  in  America,  who  had  become  insane  Jhrongh  their  oqa- 
neotion  with  spiritualism.  Professor  Anderson,  the  w  iaard  of  the 
B'orth,  added  0  to  the  number  in  America,  and  made  it  750;  but 
when  he  came  to  England,  and  could  not  so  easily  be  oontradictedy 
he  increased  the  number  of  figures  by  another  0,  and  made  the 
figures,  with  which  the  would-be  koowmg  ones  were  gulled,  7950011 
A  physician  in  charge  of  the  Blaekwall  Asylum  wrote  to  the  Nms 
York  Sierald,  and  said  that  the  statement  was  entirely  &lae»  thai 
there  was  not  one* 

3.  B.  asserts,  "that  scientific  inyestigation  has  exploded  the 
inference  that  departed  spirits  ccm  communicate  with  mortak." 
The  peril  of  Blondin  on  a  tight-rope  stretched  across  Ntaoara  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  in  which  ihe  reputations  of  tboas 
persons  stand,  who,  notwithstanding  their  own  insignificance,  their 
limited  knowledge,  and  the  infinitude  of  the  resources  of  the 
Almighty,  dare  to  assert  dogmatically  what  esn  and  what  cannot 
be  done.  Unlike  Bacon,  nnnke  Kewton,  who  were  great,  and  yet 
knew  their  own  feebleness  and  circumscribed  knowledge,  they  pn^ 
fSess  to  decide  without  inyestigation,  and  oondude  without  troohling 
to  examine  phenomena  and  collect  facts.  One  fact  is  worth  a 
thousand  theories.  Pacts  and  experi^ice  are  beforo  theory  and 
prognostication,  and  modem  spiritualism  rests  impregnably  upon 
its  basis  of  facts. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Kendell,  in  l^egatiye  No.  IIL,  p.  88,  says,  "  Theii 
Is  nothing  that  is  said  to  haye  been  effected  by  spiritualism  thai 
may  not  be  attributable  to  natural  laws  and  principles."  I  miy 
with  safelr  refer  T.  D.  Z.  to  the  Spiritual  Magassvue  for  October, 
and  ask,  Sy  what  "  natural  laws  and  principles "  he  will  acooont 
far  the  prodnction  of  the  originals  of  two  elaborately  drawn  and 
oolourea  pictures,  which  are  mere  giyen  aM/aonnUUs  of  two  dram 
by  inyisible  agents,  in  a  fiw  seconds  of  time,  when  no  embodied 


banuui  being  wm  near  the  papor,  pencols,  bnuheBy  or  ooloors,  on 
and  by  which  they  were  produced  P  T.  D.  £.  Bays,  "  Now  it  doea 
seeon  very  strange  that  a  spiritual  being  could  make  a  physical 
impression  npon  a  material  thing."  I^ot  "  vezy  strange,  if  we 
beueve  the  Bible»  for  angels  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  an  angel  opened  the  prison  doors  and  libe- 
rated the  apostles.  What  know  we  of  spirit  or  of  matter  either  P 
Nearly  all  matter,  which  is  recogiuzed  as  elementary,  is  invisible; 
all  the  primitive  forces,  and  eeiiainlv  all  the  most  powerful  known 
forces,  are  invisible  and  imponderaole.  Gravitation,  magnetism* 
aodnism,  chemical  affinity,  electricity,  vital  force — what  are  they  P 
who  has  seen,  weighed,  or  measured  them  P  who  can  demonstrate 
tiifiir  existence,  except  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  the^  pro* 
duceP  And  shall  we  thmk  it  "very  strange,"  Uiat  an  inmible, 
organized,  spiritual  intelligence  is  capable  of  producing  "  physical 
impressions  on  a  material  thing  "P  Does  not  T.  D.  JEl.'a  spirit* 
throu^  his  material  form,  produce  "  physical  impressions  on 
material  things."  Assuming  that  disembodied  spiritual  inteUi- 
genoes  are  inoaoable  of  producing  physical  efifeots  directly  on 
gross  and  palpable  material  objects,  may  they  not  use  some  rare, 
attenuated,  ami  subtle  agent,  with  the  existence  of  which  we  may 
not  in  our  present  state  he  acquainted*  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
physical  effects  P  Mr.  Bray  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  replied  to 
oy  Mr.  Leighton,  that  lengthened  observations  by  me  are  unno* 
oessary.  There  are  two  or  three  points,  in  his  generally  excellent 
article,  which  indicate  to  me  why  it  is  he  is  "never  fortunate 
in  seeing  marvels."  The  first  ii,  that  he  will  not  acknowledge 
marvels  when  they  present  themselves  to  him.  He  says,  "My 
k|g  received  a  tremendous  wrench,  by  whom  or  how  given  I  cannot 
say."  "The  table  floated  away  at  least  half  a  yard  from  the 
mediums,  and  went  down  easilv,  and  not  as  if  any  support  had  been 
vuddenly  withdrawn  from  it.'  Are  these  phenomena  not  some» 
what  marvellous  P 

Next,  those  things  that  are  marvels  to  others  are  not,  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  mesmerinn,  marvels  to  him ;  and  lastly,  he 
treats  what  ought  to  be  serious  inquiry  in  a  scoffing,  trifling  spirii, 
Mr.  B.  says,  "  We  ventured  upon  one  or  two  irreverent  jokes : " 
this  ii  not  a  particularly  philosophical  mode  of  prosecuting  in- 
quiries into  serious  and  abstruse  subjects ;  nor  is  it,  together  with 
other  forms  of  fooHsh  trifling  which  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  B.'s 
description  of  tiie  siance  he  attended,  likely  to  have  produced  results 
greater  than  those  he  describes. 

Mr.  Johnson*  p.  178,  writes  respecting  mesmerism  as  he  writes 
respecting  spiritualism,  viz.,  by  the  "expression  of  opinions," 
witnout  any,  or  at  least  with  very  limited  investigation.  Me  says* 
*«  Mesmerism  is  simply  the  yielding  of  the  will  of  the  person  ope- 
rated upon ;  and  that  without  such  yielding  all  the  mesmerizmg 
Ibirce  of  all  the  mesmeriaers  in  existence  woud  have,  as  they  say  ai 
tbebank,  'Noeffisets.'" 
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ThiB,  I  know,  is  erroneoos.  I  have  Bnooessfitlly  operated  upon 
penoDS  both  near  at  hand  and  at  great  distances,  when  tfaej  knew 
nothing  of  any  influence  being  exerted,  and  I  hare  known  other 
persons,  do  the  same  in  scores  of  instances.  If  Mr.  Johnson  has 
not  yet  arriyed  at  that  stage  where  ih»  fiuts  of  mesmerism  are 
acknowled(|red,  he  has  been  Bving  with  a  mind  dosed  to  the  most 
palpable  facts  of  the  last  twenty  yean,  and  cannot  be  cncpeeted  to 
recognize  -the  spiritnal  phenomena  or  spiritual  hynothesia  for  filfy 
years  to  come.  The  readers  of  the  ControvernoMt  may,  **in  tlie 
meantime,  rest  quite  secure  in  the  belief"  of  that  fact. 
'  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  Ne^atiye  Article,  No.  VI.,  has  oom^ 
to  hand,  the  writer  of  which,  Mr.  B.  Becker,  appears  to  have 
the  not  rare  faculty  of  saying  an  "  infinite  deal  about  nothing." 
Orerlooking  those  numerous  portions  of  the  article  that  are  quite 
inelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  I  note  the  following. 
After  asserting  that  tne  affirmative  writers  have  misconoeiyed  the 

rstion,  he  says,  "  The  question  to  be  answered  is.  Are  these 
nomena  spiritual  P  "  The  first  question — and  on  this  subject  the 
more  important — ^is,  "  Are  they  genuine  P  " — and  the  second,  "Are 
they  spiritual  P  "  To  ^ese  two  propositions  the  affirmative  wriien 
have  closely  adhered.  Mr.  B.,  in  nis  own  rambling  and  contradictoi^ 
way,  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  Imt  denies  their  spi- 
rituality ;  and  then,  in  the  course  ofa  few  sentences,  asserts  that  they 
are  a  "  melancholy  exhibition  of  Jhtud,  imposture,  and  ignorames,* 
He  says  the  manifestions  take  place,  "  not  among  men  who  douH 
but  among  men  whose  whole  conduct  shows  toe  prostration  of 
every  reasoning  faculty."  Well  done,  Mr.  Becker ;  proceed  a  UUk 
further,  and  then  it  will  not  matter  greatly  what  you  say.  Writer 
after  writer  in  the  Controversialist  has  asserted  and  reiterated  thit 
for  years  he  doubted,  and  only  yielded,  when  not  to  yield  woold 
have  indicated  his  incapacity  to  imderstand  evidence.  After  mis- 
representing my  views  in  relation  to  the  Scripture  records,  and 
after  turning  up  his  eyes  in  pious  horror  at  the  statement,  thst 
"  there  are  sincere  inquirers  to  whom  the  Bible  does  not  carry 
satisfactory  evidence  respecting  a  future  state  of  existence,"  he 
uses  the  greatest  of  all  names  m  the  most  flippant  and  irrevereat 
manner,  and  says,  "  Do  for  GK)d'8  sake  let  Christ,  and  Paul,  and 
Peter  alone."  fie  finally  says,  "  In  the  discussion  of  tbis  question 
several  important  considerations  have  been  entirely  overlooked.'* 
'*  Granted  that  these  manifestations  are  made  by  spirits,  whi^ 
reason  have  we  to  believe  that  the  spirits  are  good  and  not  evilP" 
That  forms  no  part  of  the  question  under  consideration.  If  ve 
are  to  enter  upon  all  the  phases  of  spiritualism,  and  not  confine 
ourselves  to  the  two  propositions  which  introduced  this  oontro* 
versy,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  discussion  may 
be  carried. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  which,  considering  the  unparalleled 
prejudice  that  blinds  the  genml  public,  has  been  tolerably  ^J 
conducted,  it  may  be  as  wSl  to  recapitulate  the  positxcHoui  takeo  tf 
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the  affirmatiye  writers.  The^  assert  tbat  the  extraordinary  pheno« 
xnena  which  hare  been  described  in  this  Magazine,  and  are  more 
fhlly  recorded  in  the  Spiritual  Magaxine,  and  other  works  specially 
devoted  to  the  subject,  have  been  seen  and  vouched  for  by  so  laree 
a  number  of  intelligent  and  credible  witnesses,  as  to  render  the 
rejection  of  them,  without  extensive  examination,  very  unbecoming 
and  unphilosophical.  That  the  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  known  natural  laws,  and  that  the  only  rational  hypothesis 
which  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  upon  which  reasonaole  con- 
viction can  rest,  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  phenomena  are  pro- 
dliced  by  invisible  spiritual  intelligences.  In  other  words,  that 
the  modern  phenomena,  designated  spiritual  manifestations,  are 
genuine,  and  that  vie  heme  in  them  satisfactory  evidence  of  inter* 
course  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world. 

The  Bev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
**  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  says,  p.  17,  "  Anything  which 
displaces  the  present  jealousy  of  what  is  supernatural,  or  abolishes 
the  timidity  of  faith,  must,  as  we  may  readuy  see,  be  an  important 
contribution  to  Christian  exnerience,  and  the  practical  life  of 
l^ligion.  Nothing  do  we  neeoL  so  deeply  as  a  new  inauguration  of 
faith ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  a  re-inauguration  of  the 
mostoUe  faith,  nid  the  spirit  which  distmguished  the  apostolic  age. 
iuid  yet  a  re-iaauguration  of  this  must,  in  some  very  importcmt 
sense,  be  a  new  inauguration ;  for  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
tome  victory  over  naturalism,  that  prepares  a  rtmonal  foundai%(m 
fiyr  the  supernatural,  such  as  was  not  wanted,  and  was,  therefore, 
impossible  to  be  prepared,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church." 

That  victory  over  naturalism  we  have  in  the  beneficent  visitations 
that  are  now  overspreading  the  world.  ' 

Being  daily  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
question,  I  am  urgently  solicitous  that  the  readers  of  &e  Contro' 
versialist,  who  may  be  ranked  among  the  ilite  of  the  young  men  in 
this  kingdom,  should  devote  some  attention  to  calmly  investigate 
these  modem  phenomena.  I  know  that  the  convictions  of  intelli- 
gent men  cannot  be  forced ;  that  without  candid  inquiry  it  is  useleea 
to  hope  for  speedy  conversions ;  and  that  the  best  means  for  meet- 
ing practical  and  speculative  difficulties  is  to  Examikb,  Examivb, 
BxAXf KB.  Those  who  will  not  do  this  must  fall  behind ;  and  in 
time,  when  they  are  about  to  be  left  in  a  minority,  they  will  perhaps 
drop  into  the  rear  ranks  of  the  pioneers  of  truth.  One  word  of 
caution  before  I  lay  down  my  pen.  Let  not  any  inquiries  be  con- 
ducted in  a  frivolous  spirit ;  and  let  aU,  who  feel  specially  nervoua 
uid  timid  in  the  presence  of  myvterious  phenomena,  avoid  investi- 
gation, until  tile  subject  is  more  fbUy  recognized,  and  the  general 
public  ifive  less  fear  of,  and  are  more  fulfy  prepared  for,  direct, 
palpable,  personal  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 

T.  F.  Babkab. 
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OvB  day,  passing  through.  Manchester's  busiest  street*  I  obserrad 
a  man,  dressed  as  an  lUdian,  plajring  a  wretched  hand-orgSD. 
Eanc^ing  that  there  was  a  little  of  the  JkRhsian  about  him,  I  wia 
induoed  to  accost  him  thus  :«-'*  Where  do  you  come  from,  mj 
firiendP"  "Italiano,"  was  the  immediate  answer.  Goinincea, 
firom  his  accent,  that  my  impression  as  to  his  derivation  was  oorrecti 
and  the  tpirit  of  fun  bemg  strong  upon  me,  I  tried  him  with  a  few 
sentences  in  Welsh,  in  which  there  was  a  blending  of  ''good  nighty" 
''good  mommf"  and  "bread  and  cheese,"  to  which,  with  ood- 
aiderable  asperiiy,  he  answered  as  before,  "  Italiano."  Then  I  tried 
him  with  a  few  sentences  in  German,  which  were  received  also  with 
"Italiano."  [Nothing  daunted,  I  determined  to  give  him  one 
more  chance,  this  time  with  a  neat  selection  of  dog-Latin,  whidi 
fairly  exhausted  both  his  prudence  and  natience.  Foiget^ng  his 
''  Italiano,"  he  burst  out  with — **  What  me  puck  are  you  taUuu 
about  P"  To  which  I  answered,^"  Ah,  yes  T  it  is  more  of  Irelaoa 
than  of  Italy  you  know.    Go  on  with  ]^our  grinding." 

I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  incident  when  reading  portioBB 
of  the  affirmative  article  on  Spirit  Manifestations  in  the  October 
Number  of  the  Briiiih  ControvarsialUt,    When  I  read  this  Ben* 
tence : — "  By  revealing  the  dual  plane  of  human  eonaciousnosB,  it 
founds  a  positive  psychology,  and  teaches  where  to  look  for  wdl- 
springs  of  invention  and  progress," — ^I  said,  as  well  I  might  ssj, 
echoing  my  friend  of  the  hand-organ — "  What  the  puck  aie  job 
talking  about  P"    If  the  "  eminent  physician,"  Dr.  John  F.  Qnjt 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  excellent  chapter  "  ooncenio| 
definition"  in  the  October  Number,  he  might  hava  remembena 
that  ''the  words  we  use  should  be  plain,  unambiguous,  definite 
accurate,  and  fully  expressive  of  the  thoughts  sought  to  be  oon- 
▼eyed,"  and  the  result  might  have  been  that  we  shomd  have  un^ 
stood  what  he  meant.    What  "  double  (dual)  surface  (plane)  of 
human  consciousness"  does  he  meanP    Spirit*manile6tatu»s  loty 
enlarge  my  knowledge,  but  how  will  they  aMh  mv  oonsdooinMii 
and  "  teach  me  where  to  look  for  well-sprinffs  of  inVentioa  ^ 
progress"  P    Does  he  mean,  in  the  event  of  my  desiring  an  invento 
^another  spinning-jenny,  or  printing-machme,  for  mstaaoe— 'tli't 
iofltead  of  working  out  the  idea  in  my  own  head,  I  must  consult  tbe 
spirits  P  Is  that  Awnotion  of"  progress"  P  If  this  is  so,  can  anything 
be  conceived  more  destructive  of  law,  or  more  inimical  of  true  pro- 
g]»Bs  P    But  still,  if  it  is  so,  and  the  spirits  are  wilHng  to  worfcffl 
construction  and  invention,  by  all  means  let  them  be  emvlapo^ 
£ray.  Dr.  Gray,  how  many  machines  have  you  patentaa  ^^>^ 
were  disclosed  to  you  hy  your  friends  of  the  spirit  world  P   It  htf 
oome  to  our  **  consciouaness"  that  a  believer  in  tiiis  abmrd  sotioB 
imagined  himself  in  the  recei{>t  of  information  relative  to  soistf 
invention  derived  from  the  spirits.    After  spending  a  oonsidtfsbl0 
sum  of  money  in  its  construction,  he  found  it  utterly  inadequate  for 
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the  intended  pnrpoM,  and  thereupon  ncfofht  immediate  andienoe  of 
his  friends  the  spiriti,  who— it  is  shocking  to  haye  to  reooid  the 
fkct — only  laughed  at  him  I 

Dr.  Hayle  must  not  imagine  that  we  are  of  necessity  possessed 
with  a  **  fittdt-finding  spirit/'  because  we  find  holes  in  tms  sjaritual* 
istic  ooat^  and  heaps  of  linen  underneath  it  that  won't  wash.  It  is 
not  for  us«  who  don't  belieye  in  these  "  strange  soonds,"  to  reconcile 
the  mass  of  contradictions  by  which  the  '*  manifestetions"  are 
surrounded ;  it  is  for  you,  who  do  believe  in  them,  to  make  them 
plain  and  congruous ;  and  if  there  is  no  a^eement  in  them,  if  it 
IS  absurdity  and  contradiction,  contradiction  and  -absurdity,  why^ 
my  brother,  must  I  be  blamed  for  simply  stating  that  such  is  iha 
fact  P  and  while  the  whole  thing  remains  a  tissue  of  contradicttOB 
and  absurdity,  that  I  cannot  permit  it  to  form  a  part  of  «M^con- 
wioutness  f  Despite  the  horror  which  seems  to  amict  Dr.  fiayle 
when  the  question  is  put-^"The  good  of  Spiritualism  P  What  is 
itP" — I  must,  notwithstanding  the  feryenoy  of  his  article,  again  put 
the  question,  and  continue  to  put  it,  until  a  rational  answer  is 
returned.  Dr.  Hayle  doubtless  imagines  that  he  has  given  a 
oondusiye  answer  in  the  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Gouriay  to  her»M 
which  "  she  was  influenced  to  write"  by  **  experiencing  m  the  rignt 
hand  and  arm  a  feeling  analogous  to  a  slight  electric  shock ;"  and 
which  letter  informs  her,  in  a  highly  Oriental  style,  that  "  she  has 
a  rosebud  in  her  keeping  which  must  expand  to  an  immortal  floww 
in  heaven."  **  In  other  words,  your  little  infknt,  Enuly,  will  soon 
join  me,  for  I  perceive  that  disease  is  too  deep-seated  in  tier  system 
— «  disease  tiiat  no  remedy  can  reach."  Now,  supposing  this  to  be, 
not  a  mere  halluoination^an  effort  of  the  imagination — ^but  a  well- 
ascertained  and  reliable  fact^what  thenP  It  would  be,  to  att 
intents  and  purposes,  a  thing  to  be  condemned.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  mar  the  enjovment  which  the  mother  would  hare  in  hoping 
toft  the  restoration  of  her  little  one,  thus  saddening,  not  solacing 
ite  last  hours.  It  would  prevent  the  application  of  means ;  for 
where  woidd  be  the  use  of  restoratives  to  the  little  one  that  was  not 
to  be  restored  P  It  would  introduce  a  new  chapter  in  fatalism, 
which  would  lead  to  deception  and  destruction ;  for  how  would  it 
be  ascertained  that  the  so-called  communication  was  not  from  an 
evil  spirit,  in  the  spirit-form  of  a  friend  or  relative  P  for  such  decep- 
tion, we  are  told  by  "  authority,"  has  taken  placow  And  if  so,  ^en, 
by  omitting  to  use  the  means  for  the  recovery  of  "  our  little  rose* 
bud,"  it  would  die ;  not  because  it  was  so  fated,  but  because  Dr. 
Hayle,  or  some  other  M.D«,  was  not  called  in.  Where  would  the 
''inestimablyprecious"  consolation^AMi  he?  Echo  answers —  Wheref 

Dr.  Bayle  tells  us  that  '^individuals  can  be  put  into  such  a  steto 
as  that,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  the  mesmeric  sleep,  tJieir 
oeiebral  organization  shall  pass  out  of  the  control  of  their  own  will, 
and  under  that  of  another  mdividual."  Assuming  this,  the  Dootov 
asks,  "  What  is  to  prevent  such  control  taking  place  after  the 
individual  has  put  off  nis  earthly  body  P    What  is  there  to  prevent 
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a  spirit  firom  esemsing  this  control?"  We  hasre  to  aimrer,  fini, 
that  no  human  being  exercises  this  power  over  anj  other  hnnum 
being.  It  is  thought  they  do ;  the  person  onerated  upon,  above  all 
oth^,  thinks  so.  Bnt  that  is  sll.  Dr.  Braio,  the  highest  aathoritj 
on  this  subject,  contended  that  the  experiments,  in  what  is  termed 
electro-biology,  "  are  not  the  result  of  any  electric  inflnenoe,  bat  as 
examples  of  the  power  of  imagination,  easy  credulity,  and  fixed 
m^tal  attention,  over  a  certain  class  of  subjects."  "The  tms 
cause  of  these  phenomena  is  not  a  physical  influence  from  without, 
but  a  mental  delusion  firom  within,  which  paralyzes  the  reason  and 
independent  yolition."  Br.  Hayle's  hypothesiB,  thartfort^  falla  to 
the  ground.  He,  or  some  of  his  friends,  must  be  troubled  to  eon* 
struct  a  new  theory.     Thi*  won't  do. 

•  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Hayle  seeks  for  a  general  belief  in  spirit- 
manifestations  from  that  which  he  takes  to  be  granted  as  proved* 
that  as  persons  are  "  subject  to  the  will  of  the  in£vidual  at  one  time^ 
they,  may  be  under  the  control  of  another  individual  at  another 
time,  when  the  individual  is  unconseions  of  the  fset,  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  soHsalled  phreno-mesmerio  phenomena.** 
But  «w  have  seen  no  such  case.  Dr.  Hayle  may  count  our  testis 
mony  of  little  or  no  value ;  we  must,'thiNrefore,  give  him  the  testi* 
mony  of  his  brothers.  First,  then,  James- Brai<C  M.B.C.8.  Edin.» 
C.M.W.8.,  &c.,  says,  "  Of  the  power  of  influenoine  patienta  at  a 
distance,  through  MiUnt  willing ,  I  have  had  no  satis&ctory  proof  in 
my  own  patients ;  nor  firom  aU  which  I  have  seen,  read,  and  heard 
on  the  subject,  do  I  believe  such  a  power  is  possessed  by  others. 
I  am  familiar  with  so  many  sources  of  fallacy,  requiring  to  be 
guarded  against  in  such  inquiries,  from  the  power  otlmaginatioQ, 
habit,  and  the  expectant  idea  over  certain  susceptible  subjeets, 
that,  without  the  least  desire  to  impugn  the  testimony  either 
of  patients  or  operators,  who  have  alleged  that  such  influencea  have 
been  manifested  in  their  cases,  I  beg  respectfully  to  say  that  I 
ooDsider  it  far  more  probable  that  they  have  been  deceived  in  aoiae 
of  thB  ways  I  have  pointed  out."  Andrew  Buchanan,  MJ)., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Grlai^gow,  says,— 
**  Dr.  Darling  publicly  professed  himself,  in  my  hearing,  uni^le  to 
produce  any  effect  without  first  communicating  to  like  soaoeptiUe 
what  he  was  about  to  do.  The  adoption  of  wt  principle  is  the 
xna«ter-Btroke  of  Dr.  Darling's  sjrstem.  By  adopting  it,  he  at  oaee 
freed  himself  himself  from  the  inconvenient  restraint  of  the  laws 
of  physical  investigation,  and  rendered  his  exi)eriments  suecessfol 
in  every  mind  in  which  ignorance,  oreduUfy,  vanity,  or  deoeitfuUifts 
had  a  place.  Hence  the  wide  popularity  of  his  system."  Joeei^ 
Peel  Oatlow,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S.  Eoin.,  says^  speaking  of  persons  who 
adopt  Dr.  Hayle  s  theory,  that  they  '*  should  produce  at  lutst  one 
simple,  common  instance  of  an  idea  arising  in  the  mind  without  aa 
appropriate  external  impression,  before  thev  demand  our  belief  of 
idle  statements^  the  truth  of  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  its 
ascertained  laws." 
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These  testimonies  ntterty  destroy  Dr.  Hayle's  position,  sending 
his  sequence  adrift  without  rope  or  strand  to  bind  it  to  any  known 
fact  or  law.  It  is  to  be  regreUed  that  the  writers  on  the  affirmative 
in  this  discussion  haye  not  reasoned  more  and  termed  less.  Dr. 
Hayle,  howeyer»  whose  knowledge  of  spirit-manifestatiotts  is  derived 
from  kearsojf,  comes  to  the  rescue,  with  what  success  the  readers  of 
the  British  Coniravernalist  most  judge.  It  is  a  pity,  however*  that 
lie  did  not  give  some  little  attention  to  the  facts,  which  he  does  not 
dispute,  to  which  he  alluded  in  the  opening  of  lus  paper.  It  is  no 
answer  to  tell  me  that  I  could  nuuke  out  as  good  a  ease  against 
ChristianitY  "  if  I  were  to  set  to  work."  The  question  is.  What 
can  be  said  to  the  case  I  have  made  out  against  spirit-manifesta* 
tionsP  My  positions  proved,  and  granting,  for  the  argument^  that 
the  spirit-pnepomena  are  as  described,  then  must  it  be  admitted  that 
intercourse  with  the  spirits  is  useless,  wicked,  and  demoralizing  :— 
useless,  because  the  information  obtained  through  the  mediums  is  not 
reliable,  as  we  have  already  shown ;  wicked,  because  it  is  prying 
into  secrets  closed  to  human  ken ;  demoralising,  because  it  unfite 
for  ordinary  occupations,  presents  opportunity  for  fraud,  for  decep- 
tion, and  imposition,  unhinging  the  weak  and  timid,  rendering  them 
fitting  inmates  of  the  lunatic  asylums. 

To  the  statements,  repeated  ad  nauseam  through  this  disenssion, 
of  such  and  such  things  being  done,  attested  by  such  and  such 
persons,  there  is  but  one  answer, — Give  us  some  practical  proof 
tibiat  we  can  all  recognise.  Let  the  gentlemen  below  stair*  be 
consulted  on  the  various  changes  that  are  continually  taking  place. 
iSUy,  for  instance,  the  next  great  American  battle,  in  wmcn  the 
North  and  South  will  take  part;  where  the  engagement  will  be 
fought,  the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  &o. ;  and  then,  having  established  faith,  and  obtained 
general  credence,  let  us  know  when  this  suicidal  war  is  to  end,  and 
when,  as  before,  our  supply  of  cotton  is  to  be  continued.  If,  in 
the  past,  the  mediums  had  told  us  at  the  outset  where  the  JSrebus  and 
Terror  lay,  so  that  succour  could  have  been  afforded  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  brave  crews ;— or,  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Great 
Eastern^  if  we  had  been  told  of  the  accident  which  would  overtake 
that  noble  vessel  r— or  if,  at  one  of  the  sianeesjinar  to  the  great  fire 
in  London,  a  communication  had  been  received  from  the  spirit* 
world  with  particulars  of  that  calamity,  the  death  of  Mr.  Braid* 
wood,  &c.,  wnioh  communication,  being  published  in  the  newspapers 
days  or  weeks  prior  to  the  event,  and  the  event  happemnr;  es 
stated,— rwho  would  then  doubt  P  Without  works  or  service  of  this 
nature,  even  upon  the  supposition  of  the  manifestations  being 
genuine,  what' is  their  useP  So  far  they  are  to  be  condemned  as 
wasting  the  time  and  energy  of  those  who  could  have  been  more 
usefully  employed. 

After  some  mode  or  method  of  reasoning,  satisfactory  to  the 
spiritualists,  spirit-manifestations  are  to  aceompllHh  something  to- 
wards converting  the  world  to  Christianity.    Ihey  affirm  that  that 
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18  its  mifldoD,  and  that  that  Ib  itv  use.  JB&vf  ia  not  stated.  Hib 
apirita,  as  it  haa  already  been  shown,  ore  all  things  to  all  nmi;  ti» 
wishes  of  the  commnnicanta  are  respected.  The  tpirUi  are  en* 
dently  well-bred,  compliant,  and  conciliatory.  When  Eobert  Ofroi 
consmted  the  spirits,  liiey  did  not  ooneem  themselveB  about  htt 
oonyersion ;  they  did  quite  the  contrary, — confirmed  hhn  in  htt 
▼iews.  Sobert  Owen  spent  his  life  in  opposing  Chrisliamty;  in 
disseminating  the  doctnne  that  Chrisdamty  was  the  great  burls 
to  progress  and  to  happiness ;  that  there  was  only  one  panaoss  for 
the'^iUs  complained  of, — ^the  adoption  of  his  facts  and  fundamentd 
laws.  If  Onristianity  is  to  be  advanced  hy  spmtomanifestatiooSk 
then,  when  Bobert  Owen  presented  himself  before  the  mediami 
the  spirits  should  have  said  a  few  things  plainly  and  honestly  to 
him.  They  should  hare  told  him  that  he  had  been  under  a  gresft 
delusion ;  that  he  had  been  opposing  a  system  that  had  God  for  ib 
autSior,  and  Hie  happiness  of  mankind  for  its  end ;  that  his  system 
of  Socialism  was  erroneons,  inasmuch  as  its  chief  object  wss  ^ 
destruction  of  Christianity.  They  did  no  such  thing.  What  they 
did,  Sobert  Owen  shall  relate  himself: — 

"  Q.  Are  there  many  spirits  present  P — A>  "Fo.  Q.  How  manyF— 
A.  Two.  Q.  Who  are  theyP  and  will  yon  name  them  br  ^ 
alphabet? — A,  Wife,  and  Mary  Owen  (my  youngeat  dauenter). 
Q.  What  object  have  the  spirits,  at  this  period,  in  thus  mamnaiiiig 
themselves  to  us  P — A,  To  reform  the  world.     Q.  Can  I  materislly 

fromote  this  object  P — A,  You  can  assist  in  promoting  it.  Q.  Sbsil 
be  aided  by  the  spirits,  to  enable  me  to  succeed? — A.  Tea 
Q.  Shall  I  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  this  missioB^- 
A.  Yes.  Q.  Shall  I  hold  a  public  meeting  to  announce  to  ^ 
world  these  proceedings,  or  shall  they  be  made  known  throogh  the 
British  Parliament  P— ^.  Through  the  Britiah  Parliament.  Q.  SuJl 
I  apply  for  an  investigation  of  niis  subject  to  the  Congress  of  ^ 
United  States? — A.  xes.  Q.  Through  the  present  Anericis 
Ambassador? — A,  Yes.  Q.  When  shall  I  next  hear  finminf 
fionily  in  America  P**-^.  "Next  week.  (Thia  answer  has  provsd  to 
be  correct^  Q*  What  spirit  is  present  F->^.  By  the  alphsbet^ 
Benjamin  fVanklin.  Q.  How  shall  I  know  you  frran  other  spmti» 
or  that  yon  are  truly  tiie  spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin  P— J.  IwiS 
give  three  distbict  raps.  Q.  Is  it  true  that  oonditions  csa  be 
created,  through  man  s  agency,  by  which  all  may  be  made  to 
become  eood,  wise,  and  happy  P — ^A.  Yes.  Q.  Are  the  oonditiaDS 
which  I  have  had  so  long  in  my  mind  fbr  this  purpose  those  wiudi 
are  best  calculated  to  make  all  good,  wise,  and  happy  P^—X  Tea 
Q.  What  spirit,  or  spirits,  can  and  will  assist  and  adrise  me  is 
aocompli^iing  this  change? — A.  AH  will.  Q,  Havel,  as  has  bea 
faid,  some  particular  guardian  angels? — A.  Yes.  Q.  Will  ^ 
name  them  by  the  alphabet? — A,  Ma^  Owen,  Amae  Carobe 
Owen  (my  daughters,  deceased),  Bobert  Owen  (mj  father's  nanie), 
Anne  Williams  (my  mother's  maiden  name).  Q.  Have  I  bMB 
aaaisted  in  my  writmgs  fbr  the  public  by  any 
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A,  Yes.  Q.  What  spirit  P — A.  God.  (This  reply  was  made  in  sttch  a 
manner  as  to  create  a  peculiarly  awfdl  impression  on  those  present.) 
Q.  Shall  I  continue  to  be  assisted  by  the  same  spirit? — A,  Yes. 

The  veriest  tyro  in  logic  will  at  once  perceive,  if  any  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  tki*  spirit-manifestation,  that  the  Bible  is  a  fable,  and  timt 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  There  is  no  possible 
escape  from  this  result.  Eobert  Owen  is  enjoined  to  continue  his 
previons  teachin^^  in  which  he  would  be  assisted  by  GOD  and  all  the 
spirits.  What  that  teaching  was,  Mr.  Owen  declared  in  his  discns- 
Bion  with  Mr.  Campbell,  in  Cincinnati,  182ft : — "  I  am  now  to  prove," 
said  he,  "  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  originated  in  error ; 
that  they  are  directly  opposed  to  the  divine,  uncnauging  laws  of 
human  nature ;  that  they  are  necessarily  the  source  of  vice,  dis- 
imion,  and  misery;  that  they  are  now  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  a  society,  over  the  earth,  of  intelligence,  of  charity  in 
its  most  extended  sense,  and  of  sincerity  and  aSection.  And  that 
these  religions  can  be  no  longer  maintained  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
except  by  keeping  the  mass  of  the  people  in  ignorance  of  their  own 
nature,  oy  an  increase  of  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many.*' 
What  Mr.  Owen  taught  regarding  the  Christian  Scriptures  we  learn 
from  a  letter  which  was  pubushed  in  a  London  newspaper,  in  1830 : — 
"The  truths  which  Christian  history  attributes  to  Jesus  Christ, 
hidden  as  they  are  in  parables,  confounded  as  they  have  been  made 
by  mysteries  and  miracles,  and  defiled  as  they  are  by  Pagan  errors 
and  imaginations,  are  totally  unfit  to  relieve  the  world  frem  its  pre- 
sent evils,  or  to  prevent  their  continuance  or  their  accumulatioD 
through  all  future  ages." 

Dr.  Hayle  must  not  consider  that  his  brother  is  captious  and 
fault-finding ;  he  is  only  properly  indignant  that  such  "  stuff  and 
nonsense"  should  be  panned  upon  the  world  as  the  medium  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom;  when,  from  the  proofs  now 
adduced,  the  contrary ^-the  destruction  of  Christianity — is  its  desired 
object.  Mr.  William  Howitt,  who  very  probably  has  not  had  his 
attention  called  to  this  phase  of  spirit-manifesta lions,  would  do  well 
to  ponder  and  long  consider  these  facts ;  proving,  as  they  certainly 
do,  that  there  is  no  good  to  be  derived  nrom  spirit-man^estations, 
be  they  genuine  or  be  they  spurious.  That  they  are  spurious,  those 
^ho  have  read  the  arguments  of  the  negatives,  and  the  statements 
of  the  affirmatives,  in  this  debate,  will,  i  think,  be  prepared  to  con- 
cede. If  the  negatives  have  been  fighting  against  tne  pricks,  if 
they  have  been  battling  against  the  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  truth  in  this  instance  is  very  muddy,  so  opaque,  indeed,  that  a 
Sosse's  telescope  would  be  required  to  see  but  a  little  way  into  it. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Madness  has  not  usurped  the  place  of  sense.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  not  in  revolution.  Those  who  believe  the  con- 
trary would  do  well  to  remember  the  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 
"  I  never  knew  but  two  men  who  told  me  they  had  seen  a  ghost— 
one  of  them  was  Lord  Castlereagh :  but  both  of  them  died  by  their 
own  hand."  J.  Johitson. 

1861.  2  A 
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ABE    THE   RESULTS   OF   SUNDAZ   SCHOOL 
INSTEUCTION   SATISFACTOEY? 

▲PFIBMAnTB   ABTICUS. — III. 

If  one  could  fancy  a  person  wholly  tinacquaiated  witk  Sunday 
schools  reading  the  papers  of  F.  Gr.  and  W.  B.  S.  on  their  nrenli^ 
we  think  he  would  fall  into  grave  errors  upon  the  actual  workiiiff 
of  the  system;  and,  as  a  consequence,  uj^on  the  results  that  attend 
it.    To  those  who  hare  long  laboured  m  this  interesting  field  of 
christian  usefulness,  whose  hearts  have  as  often  been  eh^sred  ajid 
encouraged,  as  they  have  been  depressed  and  dfsappoinled,  tiiese 
papers  seem  not  altogether  suitable.    They  seem,  indeed,  to  belong 
to  a  period  of  time  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  not  to  the  present, 
when  improyement  follows  improvement  with  rapid  Btriaei,  and 
when  Sunday  school  teachers  rejoice  over  the  advances  thev  hare 
made,  as  well  as  over  the  prospect  that  lies  before  them,    ^ot  we 
do  not  desire  our  readers  to  imagine  that,  as  yet,   "  the  dewft 
rejoices  and  blossoms  as  tbe  rose ; '  for  we  are  anxious  for  tlie 
highest  welfare  of  our  scholars,  the  majority  of  whom  still  grord 
in  sin  and  worldliness.    To  the  question  proposed,  "  Are  the  results 
of  Sunday  school  instruction  satisfactory  ?"  we  answer, — ^They  are 
so,  to  the  extent  of  our  expectations,  and  frequently  beyond  tnem. 
Often  has  the  teacher  seen  the  tear  start  from  the  eye  of  one  lie 
least  expected  would  feel  the  importance  of  a  renewed  nature. 
Often  has  the  stubborn  heart  been  bowed  with  grief  and  remane 
that  seemed  too  insensible  for  anything  to  touch.    Do  not  saeb 
cases  as  these,  continually  occurring,  prove  that  our  success  ii  satis- 
factory to  a  certain  extent?    But,  besides  all  this,  there  is  mudi 
good  achieved  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  of.    The  boy  orgiri 
who  visits  our  schools  for  a  long  or  a  short  period,  as  the  ease  iniT 
be,  receives  an  influence  for  good  of  which  it  is  utterly  impoeaibfe 
for  us  to  see  all  the  results.    We  may  never  see  these  soholtn 
again ;  another  shore  may  %ear  the  impress  of  their  footsteps  and 
the  influence  of  their  lives ;  yet  a  whole  race  of  men  may  becwn* 
christianized  through  the  labours  of  one  scholar,  whose  very  nine 
may  be  by  us  forgotten.    This  is  no  dreamy  theory ;  for  niost  «• 
markable  instances  of  Sunday  school  laSours  being  indirectbr 
blessed  are  found  in  a  little  volume  recently  published,  entidnl 
"Branches  Bimning  over  the  Wall;"  and  the  facts  there  sMtd 
clearly  prove  that  Sunday  school  instruction,  generally  spedtiog) 
is  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

Lest  some,  however,  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  thiso<kBAl00D, 
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wbo  ooBBider  the  apparently  sioall  number  that  become  tacmbers' 
of  dhristnn  churehes  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  «ilteml 
Sabbath  schools;  or  who  consider  the  oomperatively  few  in  our 
classes  ihvt  are  reasonably  supposed  to  hare  experienced  the 
"  ?reat  changt; ;"  we  woidd  bring  to  their  remembrance  hindranoea 
which  teachers  have  to  encounter,  and  which  neeesiar^^tend  to 
lower  liieir  expectations  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  expectatioBi 
of  those  who  know  not  the  prsctical  part  of  Sunday  school  laboura» 
and  who  look  for  satisfactory  results  only  from  a  theoi«tionl  poidifc 
of  view.  Let  such  persons  go  to  our  schools  in  the  lai^ger  cities  and 
towns,  and  take  under  their  charge  scholars  of  the  age  most  fre* 
quentiy  to  be  found  there.  Let  each  one  take  beneath  his  care  seyen 
or  eight  such  scholars,  and  let  him  diligently,  to  the  extent  of  1^ 
ability,  attend  to  their  training ;  net  only  see  them  in  their  classes, 
and  make  kindljr  inquiries  after  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  but 
visit  them  in  their  homes,  and  by  nis  kindness  of  manner  attract  the 
children,  and  show  them  that  he  loves  ihem.  In  doing  this,  he  will 
see  the  filth  and  wretchedness  in  which  many  of  his  young  friends 
live ;  be  will  hear  the  language  which,  perhaps,  every  hour  in  the  day 
rings  in  the  ears  of  his  scholars ;  he  wiJlaee  the  drunkenness,  the  vice, 
and  the  poverty  which  surround  them  j  and  no  wonder  if  his  heart 
sickens,  and  his  first  feeling  be,  "  surely  these  wretched  outcasts 
cannot  become  heira  of  God"  Let  a  teacher  visit  his  scholars  thus, 
and  then  think  of  the  small  portion  of  each  we^,  during  which 
many  of  these  children  hear  of  Him  who  came  to  save  thS  guilty 
and  the  lost ;  and  his  expectations  of  success  will  not  be  very  large. 
Were  the  children  beneath  our  care  the  offspring  of  pious  parents, 
having  mothers  who  clasped  their  hands  in  infancy,  and  taught  their 
lips  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus ;  having  fathers  who  placed  them  on 
the  welcome  knee,  and  read  to  them  some  sweet  and  simple  tale 
from  the  Word  of  God;  then,  indeed,  might  we  expect  larger 
results  from  Sunday  school  instructions.  But  this  is  not  the  state 
of  things ;  and  in  general  our  Sabbath  schools  are  thronged  with 
children  sent  from  nome  by  their  parents  to  get  them  out  of  their 
way,  and  to  keep  them  from  harm.  These,  Sien,  are  some  of  the 
giant  evils  with  which  Sunday  school  teachers  have  to  contend,  and 
these  are  the  evils  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  Sunday  school  disap- 
pointments ;  and  to  attempt  to  remove  these  in  the  wisest  way  is,  we 
think,  the  duty  of  every  Sabbath  school  teacher.  Still,  with  these 
hindrances,  often  doeB  the  arrow  of  conviction  pierce  the  hearla 
of  some  of  these  children ;  and  many  instances  might  be  quoted 
where  its  force  has  uot  been  spent  there,  but  has  wounded  the 
spirits  of  parents  too ;  so  that  whole  families  ha;ve  derived  lasting 
good  frt)m  the  operations  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Considering,  then,  the  difficulties,  and  yet  the  enoouragemedtB, 
which  Sunday  school  teachers  meet  with,  may  we  not  say  in  truth 
that  the  results  of  Sunday  school  instruction  are  Batisfftctory,  umI 
stOl  sigh  fer  the  time  when  they  9hall  yield  their  fruite  JBur  mom 
plenttfuUyP 
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TTlule  admitting  that  Sondi^  sohoolB  are  capable  of  improT«BMnft» 
we  caxmot  agree  with  W.  B.  o.,  who  implies  they  are  not  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  society  any  more  than  tne^r  were  aerenfy 
years  ago,  when  the  eyer  honoured  Kaikes  gathered  his  ragged  band 
together.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  Snnday  school  teachers  now  thai 
deem  it  a  duty  to  giye  their  scholars  secular  instruction.  £yen  the 
in&nt  classes  are  not  conducted  for  that  purpose  now.  The  iixnr»- 
able  letters  are  used  in  lieu  of  the  old  system  of  "  reading  hooka  ** 
or  "nrimers."  The  lesson  for  the  day  is  read  to  the  sch^ara,  and 
flimuItaneouBly  they  repeat  it,  letter  by  letter,  after  the  teai^ier; 
but  this  is  for  yariety,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  passage  of 
Scripture  in  the  minds  of  the  children ;  while  the  principal  poiriioii 
of  die  seryice  is  taken  up  with  an  interesting  Bible  story,  ft«lm^latftd 
to  store  their  minds  with  the  first  principks  of  religion,  and  lead 
them  in  their  earliest  years  to  become  acquainted  with  the  tme 
character  of  God. 

BoHi  E.  G.  and  W.  B.  S.  are  loud  in  their  cries  against  the 
Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  age.  We  think  that  such  failinga  as 
they  describe  must  be  found  only  in  a  few  exceptional  caaea.  Onr 
connection  with  a  yery  large  school,  in  whicn  eyery  teadier  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Christian,  reyeals  the  fact  that  some  of  the  "  intel- 
ligent "  and  "  respectable "  part  of  the  members  of  the  church  do 
not  neglect  the  Sunday  school,  and  that  eyen  "deacons"  consider  it 
an  honour  to  be  teachers  in  it.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
W.  B.  S.  means  by  "  poor  and  comparatiyely  ignorant "  teachers. 
Some  of  the  poorest  in  worldly  circumstances  are  often  the  rieheat 
in  Diyine  grace ;  and  the  comparatiyely  iffnorant  teacher  may  inte- 
rest a  class  of  boys,  and  be  the  means  or  promoting  their  apiritnal 
welfare.  Many  a  comparatiyely  ignorsnt  teacher,  with  a  naturally 
liyely  imsgination,  exerts  oyer  ms  scholars  an  influence  which  men 
of  learning,  if  destitute  of  taot,  would  not  be  able  to  do.  The 
teachers  we  do  not  want  are  the  fTOBY,  arffumentatiye,  sermonisinc 
men,  whose  imagination  neyer  is  allowed  to  exercise  itself^  and 
whose  lessons,  consequently,  are  neyer  attractiye  to  the  youiig. 

In  answer  to  W.  J3.  8.  s  second  reason  for  the  unsati^etoiy 
results  of  Sunday  school  efforts,  we  reply,  that  in  the  majori^  of 
achools,  we  belieye,  it  is  not  ss  he  describes,  and  the  children  are 
not  huddled  together  and  rendered  uncomfortable ;  but  clasa-xooois 
are  proyided  for  them,  and  where  this  is  not  done,  the  daasea  aze 
distributed  throughout  the  adjoining  chapels,  and  the  teaeheis' 
labours  are  thus  rendered  agreeable.  Separate  sendees,  too,  are 
now  senerally  instituted.  Many  superintendents,  instead  of  brin^iitt 
the  oSdldren  to  hear  sermons  that  are  neyer  intended  for  thenok,  and) 
therefore,  cannot  interest  them,  proyide  suitable  teachers  to  addreas 
them  in  words  and  phraaes  adapted  to  their  tender  years,  while  the 
aervice  is  rendered  attractiye  by  Scripture  explanation,  readiii^ 
and  singing  at  inteiyals.  ^  This  scheme  is  founa  to  be  so  £tr  sao> 
eenfalf  that  Sunday  eyenin^  sendees,  on  a  similar  plan,  haw  besA 

'  ^  «• «    -  ^  some  plaoes,  m  the  hope  that  by  these  meana  our 
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yoaUiB  and  nuddeiiB  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  deseorating  ili0 
sabbath  eyening, — ^the  most  important  portion  of  the  Lord's  dsf, 
though  one  when  all  the  temptations  of  town  life  present  themaelTes 
to  aluire  the  innocent  and  unwary  into  rice. 

We  must,  however,  a^ee  in  a  great  measure  with  what  W.  B.  8. 
states  with  regard  to  scholars  leaving  our  schools  at  the  age  wheo. 
they  no  longer  feel  themselves  under  parental  control,  and,  moreover, 
at  an  age  when  the  passions  become  strons^,  and  the  habits  of  the 
fature  man  or  woman  are  forming  for  good  or  evil.  We  own  that 
it  is  difficult  to  retain  our  senior  scholars,  and  farther,  that  the  fkolt 
in  a  great  measure  rests  with  ourselves.  But  we  hail  witii  delight 
the  improvement  that  is  commencing  in  this  respect  also,  and  bid  God 
speed  to  those  teachers  who  for  some  time  past  have  established 
week-evening  meetings,  improvement  societies,  discussion  classes^ 
and  senior  scholars'  prayer  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
and  retainins^  those  who  naturally  snrink  from  bemg  recognized  as 
children,  and  treated  as  such  in  the  ordinary  dasses.  In  many 
instances  these  young  persons  are  invited  to  attend  Bible  meetinffs  on 
sabbath  afternoons,  under  an  intelligent,  talented,  and  pious  teadier; 
and  we  are  aware  that  these  meetmgs  are  often  attended  by  Ibt^ 
numbers  of  intelligent  and  promising  young  men.  A  class  of  this 
description  becomes  the  channel  for  profitable  religious  conrersatioii 
and  !Bible  explanation,  and  does  much  to  fit  the  members  of  it  for 
usefulness  in  the  church  and  the  world. 

As  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard,  then,  like  the  husbandman  who 
welcomes  the  culture  best  adapted  for  the  production  and  perfeotioii 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  we  hail  with  delight  any  scheme  that 
is  calculated  more  effectually  to  lead  to  i&  improvement  and 
conversion  of  our  scholars.  So  far  from  being  wnsatisfied  and 
dMOOuraged  by  the  apparent  smallness  of  our  success,  we  aie 
encouraged  by  the  many  pleasing  instances  that  we  enjoy  of  Gkd's 
presence  and  blessing  being  witii  us.  With  "Excelsior"  for  our 
-motto,  and  '*  Forward  "  for  our  battle  cry,  we  march  on  to  the 
conflict,  and  also  to  the  victory  that  awaits  us.  Our  individual 
efforts  may  be  small,  but  as  the  coral  insect  accumulates  its  almost 
imperceptible  particles,  and  builds  fr^m  them  a  reef  that  shall 
tower  above  the  waves,  so  we,  with  all  our  frailties,  may  assist  in 
ereclang  on  our  Sunday  school  foundations  an  edifice  that  tima 
shall  never  crumble,  nor  foe  ever  destroy.  Hjlbwood. 

KSaiLTITB  ABTICLB.— m. 

BbcjLUsb  we  are  found  on  the  negative  of  this  question,  we  beg 
our  friends  not  to  suppose  that  we  are  enemies  to  the  Sunday 
school,  as  a  reli^ous  institution  of  great  value  to  the  world,  nor  U> 
accuse  us  of  injuring  or  undervaluing  that  institution  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  readers ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  endeavour  to 
impress  upon  all  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  hope  of  the  Ohnstian 
church  consists  in  the  future  development  andT  perfection  of  tha 
Sunday  school  system. 
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"Fot  mone  than  s  quarter  of  a  oentory  hsre  we  been 
with,  tbe  Snodaj  school  both  aa  teadier  luid  tooght ;  we  hare  oocn- 
piad  every  peeitioii,  fiUed  every  offioe^  knowm  everf  phase  of  itt 
varied  condition,  and,  therefore,  write  co»  amore^  witii  the  fervent 
deeire  to  correct  ite  faults^  iii^Hx>ve  its  defects^  and  perfect  its 
utiliziiig  and  blessiBg  inflaaneee  upon  the  rising  geaeiaticn  oi  o« 
aether  eoaatry.  It  ia  sot  with  us  a  queetiou  how  many  aook 
have  been  knowu  to  be  savinaly  brooght  to  a  kxKnrled^e  of  the 
Sedeeoaer,  this  can  never  be  kaown»  but  in.  that  bright  wocLd  of 
spiritB  above :  our  qneatiou  has  simply  to  do  with  the  mppamai 
rasolts  as  mauifestea  in  the  character  and  livea  of  the  aebolai^ 
thair  inAuepee  i^on  the  church,  in  the  world,  and  in  the  iamih 
oimle,  that  is.  Are  church  members  as  nnmeroua  and  cenatatent  r 
are  our  citiaens  ae  noble,  patriotic,  and  just  P  are  the  aoeial  duties 
as  strictly  uerfarmed,  and  the  social  relatious  as  virtuous  a&d  poza, 
as  we  coula  reaaonably  expect  irom  an  iastitutiou  of  such  powerfbl 
lAfluenoe  placed  at  the  oisposal  of  the  Chnstiaa  ohurchP  We 
mnheaitatingljr  anawo*,  No.  And  we  shall  j^ive  some  reaaoaa  £v 
our  belief,  which  appear  to  ouraelvea  conclusive,  asd  whidx  wo  kape 
will  lead  to  beneficial  results. 

First,  we  shall  speak  of  the  ^stem ;  secondly,  c^  its  weeim ; 
and  thirdly,  of  its  fruits ;  not  that  we  would  adopt  that  method 
wbich  is  so  objectionable  to  some  tastes,  and  sexmoBiae  upon  this 
matter. 

That  the  Sunday  school  system  ia  an  inatitnticm  of  immanse 
impofftanoe  to  the  Christian  church  will  be  admitted  by  all  caxelul 
thmkers ;  but  that  the  chmroh  has  realized  its  value,  ita  natuse,  or 
lis  iumortaaoe,  none  will  hare  the  temerity  to  affirm — at  leaat^  tie 
ahurok  itself  cannot  affirm  this  without  admittia^  at  once  iU  r*- 
tponnbilUy  io  educate,  in  reliffiome  maiiein,  the  whols  af  the  rietrng 
race:  The  church  (by  which  term  w«  would  signify  the  whole  a 
the  fiedthful  in  Christ  Jesus)  do  not  look  upon  the  rehgjoua  edoea- 
tion  of  all  diildreu  as  a  duty,  but  aa  a  matter  of  Christian  beaevo- 
lanoe ;  they  educate  soma,  and  leave  the  antipodes  of  society  litenUj 
vaprovided  with  religioua  instruction.  In  this,  we  brieve,  ia  tw 
gseat  error  of  modem  Christiaiit.  If  the  religk>uB  eduoatiQa  of  the 
yoQDff  is  ueeeseary,  or  ia  blessed  of  Gi»d,  it  must  be  a  duty  of  ^ 
dinroh  to  educate  all :  the  Chrieiian  church  haa  hitherto  liaiiad  its 
effinrts  in  this  respect  to  a  small  portion  of  the  young — to  thf 
children  of  the  better  portion  of  the  working  classes ; — ^ne^ecting 
the  criminal  classes  beneath  their  present  scholars,  and  the  ^ildrea 
of  the  classes  above  them,  both  of  which  it  is  equally  their  dutj 
to  care  for  and  instruct  in  u  manner  fitted  to  their  capaciiy  and 
etroumstances :  thus  a  great  majority  of  the  young  are  entirely 
without  religious  inatraction,  or  receive  only  such  aa  ia  unauited  to 
tlieix  age  and  capability  to  comprehend.  We  thus  see  the syatem  is 
unsatisfactory,  because  it  ia  oonaidered  a  matter  Of  Christian  benei» 
Wence,  not  a  Chris^u  duty,  and  because  it  ia  limited  taa  portioa 
of  the  young,  not  applicable  to  the  whole. 
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The  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  church  by  the  Simdajr 
school,  system  *is  such,  as  to  be  worthy  of  its  highest  esteem.  It 
places  the  young  at  that  period  of  life,  when  tnej  are  most  susr 
ceptible  of  good  impressions  from,  their  comparative  innoceney,. 
when  instructions  are  most  easily  received,  and  when  habits  are 
most  easily  formed,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  professed 
^cipks  of  Christ,  the  risible  church  of  God.  If  the  church  had 
realized  the  nature,  value,  and  importance  of  this  means  of  com« 
municatins  the  grace  of  God  to  a  sinful  world,  it  would  have 
selected  those  professors  most  apt  to  teach,  the  best  instructed  in 
mind  and. heart,  the  purest  in  heart  and  the  liveliest  in  sympathy, 
vith  the  taught  as  instruments  in  this  good  work  : — ia  aadition  to 
iMa  active  working  for,  and  watching  aft^r  the  souls  of  the  rising 
manhood  of  the  hind,  it  would  be  instant,  in  season  aod  out  of 
aeason,  in  the  employment  of  prayer,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
descend,  and  bless  with  Pentecostal  showers  of  grace  all  their 
labours.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  means  employed  by 
the  church  in  its  Sunday  school  system  are  of  an  entirely  opposite 
character :  as  a  rule — exceptions  may  be  found — but  the  rule  holda 
good,  the  church  contents  itself  by  doling  out  may  be  a  few  score 
pounds  annually  at  the  anniversary  sermons,  and  then  forgets  the 
school,  the  scholars,  and  the  teachers,  for  twelve  months  more; 
when  another  spasmodical  effort  is  made,  parade,  puff,  and  pro- 
fession, and  a  few  score  pounds  again  the  result.  Two  or  turee 
food,  hearted,  pious  men  are  generally  found  at  the  head  of  a 
unday  school,  jspiding  and  directing,  and  vrithal  labouring  most 
devotedly  to  utilize  the  inappropriate  staff  of  labourers  placed  at 
their  disposal  in  this  great  work.  Frequently  young  persons  of  tha- 
congregation,  religious  in  outward  deportment,  because  it  is  re* 
spectable,  or  to  please  their  friends  and  relatives,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  religion  in  the  heart,  are  pressed  into  the 
service,  and,  strikmg.  anomaly !  are  required  to  teach  those,  more 
benighted  than  themselves,  truths  of  which  they  are  themselvea 
ignorant.  Again,  senior  scholars  are  promoted  to  the  difficult  task 
of  teaching,  while  their  knowledge  is  merely  intellectual,  and  their 
taste  leading  them  to  consider  the  work  repulsive. 

The  parading  of  scholars  in  the  house  of  God  durra^  public 
viorship,  as  a  means  of  c^race,  is  the  most  contradictory  thing  it  is 
possible  to  imagime.  We  have  heard  good  and  holj^  men  and 
women,  too,  argue  most  fiercely  in  favour  of  all  the  cluldren  in  a 
Sondbsy  school,  old  and  young,  receiving  this  infliction,  because  of 
its  importance  as  begetting  the  habit  of  attending  the  house  of  God« 
We  can  say^  from  personal  experience  as  a  scholar,  that  for  years  we 
looked  upon  it  as  a  task ;  and  never,  during  the  whole  of  tna4)  time, 
did  we  receive  one  idea  or  feeling  tending  to  good ;  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  we  haUed  evBrv  accident  which  prevented  the  attendance 
of  the  scholars  in  God's  nousa  as  &  blessing,  not  from  any  dislike  or 
ineTerence  on  our  own  part  for  the  worship  of  God,  or  for  the  public 
sanctuary,  bui  frotn  the  feelings  of  cajptivity  it  engendered,  and  tbe 
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impossibility  to  understand  the  service,  or  receive  ix^Btmetion  horn 
it,  oy  reason  of  our  tender  years.  Such  is  the  only  construction  we 
can  put  upon  our  feelinsrs  when  reflected  upon  with  the^  matured 
judgment  of  mid-life.  What  was  our  own  experience,  it  ia  reason- 
able to  suppose  (were  proofs  wanting)  was  also  the  case  of  many, 
yea,  all  others  of  the  same  age.  Hence  we  have  always  felt  the 
necessity  of  separate  services  for  the  young,  and  have  adopted 
them  most  heartily  wherever  and  whenever  practicable  in  our  career 
as  a  Sunday  school  teacher. 

The  means  employed  are  thus  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  fruits  of  tne  Sunday  school  system  should  be  a  hoker,  more 
virtuous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  social  life,  a  nobler,  more  patriotic 
citizenship,  and  a  holy,  Christian  discipleship.  We  wisn  to  be 
understood  on  this  topic  very  particularly.  It  is  our  decided  convic- 
tion that  if  only  one  sinner  Has  been  saved  from  endless  woe,  and 
exalted  to  infinite  bliss  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sabbath 
school,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  aU  our  labours  have  been 
well  repaid,  ana  it  is  still  our  duty  to  labour  and  to  pray,  to  work 
and  to  watch ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  justified  in  expecting  much 
more  than  this ;  in  fact,  events  have  shown  the  realization  oi  much 
more  than  this ;  therefore  we  are  justified  in  our  expectations.  The 
actual  predominating  efiects  of  Sunday  school  labour  are  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  smattering  of  religious  knowledge  intellectually ;  the 
acquisition  of  the  mental  and  bodily  habit  of  familiarity  with  divine 
thmgs,  of  such  a  superficial  character,  as  begets  contempt  for  the 
good,  the  pure,  and  the  holy;  while  an  hypocritical  profession  is 
assumed  for  purposes  of  respectability,  or  securing  patronage. 
Superintendents  and  teachers,  pass  in  review  the  past  twenty  or 
thirty  ^rears  of  your  experience,  and  what  do  you  find?  A  new 
generation  of  scholars  passes  through  your  schools,  upon  an  average, 
every  two  years.  How  many  of  your  cotemporaries  were  scholars 
in  tne  sabbath  school?  Answer;  for  their  number  is  small,  and 
comprise  a  very  limited  circle.  How  many,  who  were  youths  in  llie 
Sunday  school  when  you  were  young,  are  now  consistent  Christians  ? 
Not  two  per  cent.  Startle  not  at  the  fact ;  run  over  the  muster 
roU  of  your  memory,  and  test  these  things  whether  they  be  true. 
Visit,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gin  palace,  the  singing  and  dancing 
saloons,  and  other  fashionable  haunts  of  pleasure,  and  you  vrifl 
observe  the  majority  present  are  those  dismissed  from  your  school, 
may  be  honourably,  but  at  such  ages  as  fonnd  them  with  unformed 
character ;  and  the  world  has  done  that  for  them  which  the  church 
should  have  done  for  them,  formed  the  character  of  their  early 
manhood,  and  your  labour  has  been  lost.  Thus  viewed  on  eveiy 
hand,  the  fruits  of  the  system  are  unsatasfi&otory. 

But  we  must  not  close  this  short  paper  as  iconoclasts,  as  pullen 
down  of  the  Sunday  school  system.  We  would  point  out  its  errors, 
show  its  forthcomings,  and  deprecate  its  vain-glorious  boasting ;  at 
the  same  time,  we  wish  to  build  up,  to  str^igth^n,  to  punfy,  to 
4itili2e  and  benefit  anything  and  ererything  cuunected  with  the 
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religions  instmction  of  the  young,  feeling  that  the  personal,  social, 
and  political  well-being  of  the  toiling;  millions  of  Great  Britain 
depends  on  the  Derfect  deyelopment  of  the  Sunday  school  system. 
Hie  growing  tendency  of  pubhc  opinion  in  fayour  of  secular  educa* 
tion  by  the  State  is  a  tacit  resignation  of  the  religious  education  of 
the  young  to  the  church,  which  is  in  fact  claimed  by  the  church 
as  her  privilege  exclusively.  The  Sunday  school  system  is  the 
principal  means  whereby  the  church  can  carry  on  the  religious 
education  of  the  young,  and  it  must  be  employed,  or  guUt  will 
be  contracted  by  the  church  in  the  sight  of  Groa.  If  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  church  of  Christ  were  ftdly  understood,  every  child 
in  the  land  would  be  voluntarily  placed  under  religious  instruction 
on  the  sabbath  day.  The  church  would  supply  mOk  for  the  babes, 
and  strong  meat  for  the  maturer  scholar ;  the  infant  woidd  receiye 
his  modicum,  while  the  youth,  emerging  into  manhood,  would  also 
be  supplied  with  religious  nutriment.  The  arab  of  the  city,  the 
child  ot  the  artisan,  and  the  more  favoured  son  or  daughter  of  the 
trader  and  middle  class,  would  be  equally  blessed  with  appropriate 
instruction — ^in  due  time,  quantity,  and  quality — to  suit  their  mental 
and  moral  condition.  All  should  be  supplied  as  a  duty.  In  such 
case  God's  blessing  would  be  abundant,  and  the  results,  of  necessity, 
satisfactory.  D.  M. 


HINTS  TO  ESSAYISTS. 

Thb  celebrated  Mrs.  Glass  has  said,  "  Eirat  catch  your  hare,  and 
then  cook  it."  In  writing  essays,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
youthful  aspirant  to  honours  in  this  department  snould  first  make 
choice  of  a  subject  upon  which  to  exercise  his  tmdeveloped  powers, 
before  proceeding  more  systematically  to  work. 

We  are  told  that  the  unfledged  eaglets  are  content  to  learn  the 
art  of  soaring  upon  outstretched  pinion  towards  the  sun,  under  the 
able  and  experienced  tuition  of  the  parent  bird.  Our  juniors  will 
do  well  to  imitate  so  good  an  example,  by  seeking  in  the  first 
instance  the  guidance  of  some  more  experienced  mind,  to  help  them 
in  the  formation  of  a  style  of  writing,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  those 
errors  and  irregularities  to  which  the  untutored  mind  is  liable ;  so 
that  in  due  time  they  may  be  able  to  rival  even  their  tutors  in  the 
boldness  and  vigour  of  their  conceptions,  the  completeness  and 
finish  of  their  sketches,  as  well  as  the  power  and  brilliance  of  their 
oratorical  flights. 

In  the  selection  of  a  subject,  beginners  should  take  care  that  they 
do  not  so  ma^fy  their  own  powers,  that  when  the  day  of  trial 
comes,  their  failure  is  the  more  complete.  Their  subject  should  be 
one  with  which  they  have  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance,  an(]C 


as  a  sale^  one  in  whkK  tliajr  feel  deq)ly  Uterested.  Tha  inex* 
periencied  but  toe  ambitious  aportsmAn,  who  seflks  to  briaff  down 
tbfi  moat  diataut  bufd  of  &  coyey,  wiJl  proibably  not  Qnlj  unl,  but 
alaa  lose  those  that  wexe  near  at.  band,  and  wnich,  with  due  care, 
migbt  hare  beeu  '^bagoed."  Be  eonteut,  tberefore,  to  leare  the 
more  distant  avid  diffioult  game  for  thoae  who  bare  bad  experience 
in.  the  use  of  the  literaiy  rifle,  until  practice  sball  bare  rendered, 
you  cafpable  of  competing,  with,  soma  probability  of  suoceas,  with 
jour  seniora  in  the  corps. 

The  bare  being  caT^ht,  the  eecondary  process  is  to  drettrit:  but, 
prior  to  this,  the  dreeaing  must  be.  procured.  In  other  worda,  it 
will  next  be  your  duty  carefully  to.  read  all  the  works  at  your 
disposal  imon  the  subject  selecteid,  iu.  order  that  there  may  be  the 
"  full  mind/'  prepared  to  grasp  at  tha  various  underlying  and  sur- 
rounding principles  involved  m  the  Question  under  consideration. 
The  nxere  act  of  reading,, however,  wul  not  suffice;  the  powera  of 
the  mind  must  be  concentrated,  upon  the  subject,  and  a  dear  appro- 
benaion  of  the  author's  meaning  and  opinions  must  be  peraevenngly 
and  assiduously  sought.  It  will  be  most  unfair  to  tne  author,  as 
well  as  to  those  trith  whom  you  have  to  do,  to  dip  into  and  pick 
here  and  there  in  any  writer's  book,  detaching  sentences  for  the 
sake  of  incorj>orating  them  with  your  own,  simply  becanae 
they  coincide  with  your  own  preconceived  opinions.  There  ought 
to  be,  first,  such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  author's  leading 
ideas  and  opinions,  as  fully  to  warrant  your  using  the  extract  for 
the  purpose  jon  design  it.  It  need  baraty  be  pointed  out,  still  we 
cannot  refrain  from  drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  immenae 
advantage  will  be  the  result  of  taking  notes,  during  reading,  of  such 
ideas  or  opinions  you  may  meet  as  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  yon 
ore  considering.  Nor  aearcely  need  it  be  added,  that  you.  shnild 
examine  the  question  with  aa  much  candour  as  possible,  not  allow- 
ing a  biased  mind  so  to  prejudice  the  subject,  tbat  you  are  led  to 
shut  your  eves  to  all  that  is  not  evidence  favourable  to  your  own 
unconsidered  views  and  notiona.  Inimical  though  it  maj  be  to 
long  cherished  opinions,  pass  nothing  by  without  examination,  con- 
sideration, and  reflection;  for  however  much  you  may  attempt  to 
Ifurble  facts,  or  add  a  colour  to  events  with  a  view  to  oonvey  an 
impression  foreign  to  the  original  idea,  truth  will  ultimately  prevail* 
ana  youir  eflbrte  will.<  result  in  your  own  disoomfituie. 

The  hare  caught,  the  dressing  ^ecured,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
tiie  culinary  aii  commences.  Tour  materials  have  new  to  be 
arranged  and  claasified,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  subject  clearly 
sketched  out*  with  a  due  reg^ard  to  sequence  and  eflect,  ever  keeping 
in  view  the  main  idea  or  ojpinion  involved  in  the  question  you  are 
treating  upon.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  your  «8saYare 
ixot  arbitrary  matters*  but  rest  entirely  with  the  writer.  Tbey 
riiould  serve  aa  a  means  to  an  end,  and  by  their  connection  and 
cohesion  prove  links  i&  a  chain  leading  to  an  inevitable  conduaion. 
Begjinning  with  the  fundamental  principle  involved  in  the  queatton* 
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{he  esaayi^t  flbonld  gradually  norsve  hw  way  thnm^li  tkie  various 
gradationfl  of  the  sooject,  xmtu  the  «alnuaatiiig  pamib  ia  reachad, 
and  the  work,  duly  coni^eted^ 

It  ia  pleasant  to  raise  a  laugh,  aad  to  be  smrronnded  witk  smilxag 
faces  as  the  result  of  jocular  or  witty  sallies ;  and  there  will  always 
be  places  in  an  essay  where  the  skilful  manipulator  will  be  able 
judocioualy  to  interpolate  a  pan,  and  create  a  smile ;.  to  this,  thens 
can  be  very  little  objection ;  but  whea  the  object  of  the  essay  is 
forgotten,  and  an  m[iportajat  Question  frittered  away  in  light, 
ephemeral  utterances,  m>m  &  delusive  desire  to  please  and  amuse, 
but  not  to  instruct,  such  a  writer  has  totally  missed  his  mark,  and 
deserres  neither  plaudits  nor  praise.  On  the  contrary,  let  there 
be  such  a  eharacteriatic  aolidity  about-  your  work  as  shall  stamp 
you  as  "a  workman  that  oeedeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  This  is  no 
way  necessitates  or  excuses  the  utter  neglecting  of  those  outet 
oaroeUishments  which  impart  lustre  and  beauty  to  the  work.  There 
win  occur  times  when  language  the  most  gorgeous  and  descriptive 
may  be  used,  and  when  the  brightest  gems  of  poetic  fire  mav 
bestud  and  illuminate  your  pa^e.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all 
things  else,  there  must  l>e  a  judicious  cultivatioa  of  the  judgment, 
in  order  that  the  flowers  of  the  composer's  art  may  be  used 
with  such  skill  and  discretion*  that  the  appetite  may  not  become 
cloyed  and  surfeited  with  a  superabundance  of  sweets.  I7ot  only 
beginners,  but  even  veterans  sometimes,  fall  into  the  error  of 
sacrificing  facts  and  truth,  and  even  sense,  for  the  sake  of  a  too 
transparent  effect.  Let  there  be  no  stranning  after  this.  Through- 
out, be  easy  and  natural.  Be  no  servile  copyist,  content  to  wear 
the  laurels  of  another's  arduous  labours ;  but  resolve  that  yon  will 
yourself  achieve  succes*^  Do  not  attempt  any  eloquential  flights, 
unless  you  feel  impelled,  and  can  do  so  with  some  degree  of  powef ; 
otherwise,  instead  of  soaring  like  the  hawk,  and  striking  a  noble 
quarry,  your  unfledged  wings,  unable  to  endure  the  strain,  will  fail 
you  when  most  they  are  needed,  and  great  will  be  your  fall.  Avoid, 
too,  another  common  error  into  whicu  many  are  more  or  less  led ; 
it  is  that  that  of  being  toe  discursive  and  lengthy,  and.  conse<][uently 
tedious.  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  imitating  the 
example  of  a  certain  youth,  who,  having  to  write  an  essay  upon  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  kings  subsequent  to  the  "  Conquest,"  began 
with — "When  Adam  dwelt  iu  the  garden  of  £dea;"  and  conducted 
his  hearers  through  the  long  intervening  vista,  until  he  reached 
ibo  peiBonage  whose  character  he  was  to  describe.  On  essays 
generally  there  ia  too  much  running  off  from  the  subject  itself  to 
other  and  extraneous  matter ;  the  restdt  being*  that  in  order  to 
keepwithin  defined  linodta,.  the  real  question  attier  all  is  only  hali!- 
handled.  Thisre  is  little  fear  of  an  essay  being  too  short,  if  the 
subject  be  treated  thonouj^ly,  and  not!  m  the  discursive  manner 
zefenred  to.  The  great  (£ffiQnlty,  which  nearly  all  eeq^erience,  is 
to  know  how  isy  ronaeaa^.  Study  brevity,  always  with  a  due  regard 
to  ckameBB  and  lucidi^.    Qood  taata  will  also  sugg^t  that  the 
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choicest  language  should  on  all  occasions  be  employed ;  that  which 
shocks  the  ear,  or  is  repnlsiye  to  delicacy,  or  onensiye  to  modes^, 
being  carefully  ayoided.  But  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  "darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge;"  nor  with 
those  who  endeavour  to  impress  you  with  their  learning,  and  who 
succeed  in  mystifying  with  a  jargon  of  scarcely  articulate  sounds. 
Imagine  the  bewilderment  of  that  elderly  lady,  who,  upon  asking  a 
learned  professor  what  a  periphrase  was,  received  the  reply, — "  A 
periphrase,  madam,  is  a  circumlocutory  cycle  of  oratorical  sono- 
rosity,  circumscribing  an  atom  of  ideality,  lost  in  verbal  profundity." 
You  must  not  imagine  that  the  power  of  stringing  together  a  host 
of  high  sounding  words  will  entitle  you  to  rank  among  the  literary 
heroes  of  our  land ;  some  of  our  finest  writers  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  have  been  those  employing  the  plainest  and  simplest  diction. 
Finally.  A  wide  field  opens  to  the  view,  in  which  you  may 
exercise  the  intellectual  faculties  you  possess.  You  must  weigh, 
reflect,  analyse,  collate,  condense,  enlarge,  adorn,  embellish,  and 
in  fact  bring  into  operation  the  varied  powers  of  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  the  brain ;  by  which  means  your  own  mental  improve- 
ment will  be  secured,  whilst  those  who  listen  to  your  words  will 
have  the  benefit  of  your  matured  convictions  and  opinions,  their 
own  lagging  powers  receiving  an  impetus  to  go  and  imitate  so  noble 
and  praiseworthy  an  example.  Ana  when  a  second  Cowper  writes 
your  epitaph,  may  he  have  to  say,  as  did  Cowper  the  first  of  the 
great  tfohnson : — 


"  Here  Johnson  lies— a  ssge  by  all  allofrod, 
Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  nuke  England  pnmd; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence,  by  wisdom  taoght, 
The  graceful  yehicle  of  Tirtooos  thought; 
Whose  verse  may  clum, — grave,  mascoUne,  and  strong, — 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  from  heaven  possessed, 
And  futh  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  rest. 
0  man,  immortal  by  a  double  prize — 
By  fame  on  earth,  by  glory  in  the  skies.** 

S.  J.  s. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BEYANT. 

Thb  rapid  growth  of  the  States  of  North  America,  for  the  last 
seventy  years,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history.  From 
a  "  howUng  wilderness,"  the  abode  of  savage  beasts,  and  men  aa 
savage,  from  illimitable  forests  and  boundless  prairies,  have  arisen 
towns  and  cities,  inhabited  bv  a  people  proverbial  for  tiieir  indomi- 
table  energy  and  business  nabits.  With  immense  expanses  yet 
unreclaimed,  and  resources  but  half  deTeloped,  these  people  ure 
stiU,  as  a  recent  writer  has  remarked,  only  at  the  "  outset  of  their 
career."    Suoh  being  the  case,  who  then,  when  the  present  tarnado 
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has  fvept  by,  can  put  a  limit  to  the  power  that  may  be  wielded  by 
these  people,  or  the  influeaoe,  socially  and  morally,  they  may  exer- 
cise on  mankind  P 

If  we  consider  the  material  of  which  this  great,  but  at  present 
disunited,  republic  is  com^KMed,  we  are  naturally  struck  oy  the 
energy  and  self-reliance  of  its  component  parts.  Nothing  there  of 
that  dreamy  abstractedness,  that  sentimental  languor  that  infests 
multitudes  of  the  homes  of  our  native  land ;  all  are  bustling,  wide 
awake,  and  active  in  the  stem  pursuits  of  life.  Their  mmds,  gene- 
rally, have  little  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  unless 
coupled  with  the  useful.  Such  being  their  position,  one  naturally 
expects  the  poetic  feeling  to  be  greatly  at  a  aiscount.  Yet,  thouffn 
the  prose  tendency  preponderates,  the  softer  vibrations  of  the 
chords  of  poesy  find  an  echo  in  their  matter-of-fact  bosoms.  Un- 
favourable as  the  mental  soil  appears  to  the  seed  of  poetry,  it  has 
found  a  lodgment  there,  and  nas  sprung  up  and  begun  to  bud 
into  luxuriant  beauty,  which  may  be  compared  with  many  of  the 
productions  of  older  lands.  But,  like  the  people  from  which  it 
emanates,  the  poetry  of  America  is  still  in  its  springtime.  Youthful, 
however,  as  the  western  Muse  undoubtedly  is,  it  has  with  preco- 
cious vigour  struck  the  poetic  strings  with  a  force  and  skill  equal 
to  that  of  some  of  our  own  enchanting  bards.  Althouj^^h  it  boasts 
not  of  poets  equal  to  our  Miltons  and  Shakspeares,  it  has  brought 
before  the  world  men  possessed  of  sreat  richness  of  lanf^age, 
power  of  description,  chastity  of  thought,  calm,  religious  sentiment, 
and  an  encbantmg  sweetness  of  tone,  that  livet  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  and  indelibly  stamp  the  impress  of  the  poet's  worth.  In  the 
foremost  rank  of  those  whose  gemus  has  thus  cast  a  halo  over  the 
land  of  their  birth,  who  have  achieved  a  popularit]^  wide  as  their 
own  far-stretching  territory,  whose  name  in  America  is  as  household 
words,  and  of  whom  the  people  are  justly  proud,  stands  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper. 

Wilnam  Cuilen  Bryant  was  bom  in  Cummington,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  3rd  November,  1794.  His  father  was  a  physician, 
studious  and  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  particularly^  respected 
both  for  his  upright  and  honourable  conduct,  and  for  his  kindness 
and  skill,  that  brought  joy  to  many  a  sad  and  sufieriDg  household. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  standard  productions  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  their  perusal  and  study.  Early 
perceiving  the  germ  of  an  uncommon  genius  in  the  mind  of  his  son, 
ne  took  care  to  instruct  him  carefully  and  effectively  in  the  various 
branches  of  an  extended  education,  but  particularly  devoted  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  impartation  of  the  rules  of  composition ;  as 
the  natural  bent  of  the  youth's  mind  early  revealed  itself  in  the 
desire  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Muses.  Conscious  of  the  pains 
taken  for  his  improvement,  and  grateful  for  the  labour  that,  in  due 
season,  produced  such  a  yield,  in  his  grand  and  striking  **  Hymn 
to  Death,"  l^e  poet  has  offered  a  respectful  and  tender  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  nis  beloved  parent ;  he  says : — 
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"*  H«  IB  in  the  grave  who  taught  my  yonth 
The  «t  of  Tene,  wsd  in  the  hvd  of  life 
Offered  me  to  the  Moses.    Oh,  cot  off 
tJotimeiy!  when  thy  reason  in  its«tnfigt9i, 
Itipeoed  by  years  of  toU  and  stadiens  raseaidk. 
And  Kal»Be*«  sUeot  leBBons,  tMght 
Thy  hand  to  pneiise  beat  the  lenient  art 
To  whieh  thoa  gayest  thy  laborious  days, 
And,  last,  thy  life." 

•  •  • 

"  This  faltering  vdrse,  which  th»n 
Shall  not,  as  wont,  oWlook,  is  all  1  hsn 
To  offer  at  tiiy  gra?e— this— <and  the  hope 
To  copy  thy  example,  and  to  leave 
A  name  of  which  the  wretched  shall  not  think 
As  of  an  enemy's,  whom  they  forgrre 
As  all  foi^give  the  ^ad.    Rest,  therefore,  then 
Whose  early  gaidanoe  trained  my  infant  steps^— 
l^st  in  the  boeom  of  God,  till  the  brief  sleep 
Of  deatli  is  orer,  and  a  happier  life 
Shall  dawn  to  waken  thine  iaaensible  dist." 

Hiere  is  presented  to  us  a  touching  picture  of  the  unalterable 
filial  reverence  and  afiection,  fresh  as  *' infant's  purity/*  though 
passed  through  the  scathinff  ordeal  of  the  battles,  vexatioBs,  and 
petty  eoncems  of  this  bustSni?  and  strug^lin^  world.  The  poet 
early  displayed  a  precocity  of  intellect  rivalling  any  on  record. 
Tasso,  at  nine  years  of  aj^e,  is  said  to  hare  written  some  lines  to  his 
mother,  which  were  praised ;  the  distmguished  Cowley  completed 
at  ten  his  "  Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,;  '*  tho  refined 
Pope,  who,  while  yet  a  child  "  lisped  in  numbers,**  produced  at 
twelve  his  "  Ode  to  Solitude ; "  and  that  marvellous  boy.  Chat- 
tert«n,  composed  at  the  same  age  several  verses  entitled,  "A 
Hymn  for  Cnristmas  Da^ ; "  and  yet  none  of  these  surpassed  the 
'•  Embargo  "  and  "  Spanish  Eevolution  **  of  yoimg  Bryant,  pub- 
lished when  he  was  only  thirteen.  These  politico-satirioal  efiu- 
sions  were  printed  in  a  small  volume,  and,  partly  from  the  author's 
youth,  and  partly  from  their  innate  merit,  in  a  short  time  went 
through  a  seeond  edition.  Such  was  the  impresaron  of  their  wortii 
on  theminds  of  the  American  people,  that  many  were  very  sceptical 
of  the  poet'a  age,  believing  it  almost  impoesible  tiiat  such  a  tyro, 
as  he  was  represented  to  be,  could  produce  a  book  of  such  manifest 
merit.  In  1810,  he  entered  William's  College,  and  especially  dis- 
tingui^ed  himaelf  as  a  linguist,  and  as  excelling  oil  oompetiton 
in  the  bdles  Utires,  He  spent  two  J^ars  under  the  shades  of 
academic  halls,  reapmg  fkme  and  profit,  and  finally  procured  an 
honourable  dismissal,  and  entered  as  a  law  student  witii  Justice 
Howe/and  afterwards  with  the  Honourable  Williacm  Baylies,  under 
whose  instruction  he  spent  fhree  ymcs  in  hard,  plodding,  and  umft* 
teresling  study.  In  1616  he  was  ]»Hed  to  l^e  bscr,  at  Tlymouth,  Ifas- 
sachusetts,  and  for  several  yearv  fbllowed  the  legal  profession  wifli 


oonsideraBle  snceess.  Burinff  the  punauiee  vf  hie  -eal^g  u  oi 
adrocate,  lus  **  graj  gooM  qnm  "  had  not  beceiaie  a  renegade  in  tbe 
fierrioe  of  tbe  Muses ;  for,  in  1821,  we  find  he  ptfbliiihdd  at  Cttflft- 
bridge  a  Tolume,  containing  some  of  his  most  admired  effusionB, — 
**  The  Ages,"  "  ThsnatopsS,"  "  To  a  Waterfowl,"  -  Green  Biver," 
"  Yellow  Violet,"  "  An  Inscrintion  for  the  Entnmce  to  a  Wood,** 
and  some  other  minor  pieces,  dl  of  which  were  receiyed  with  ra^ 
tore  by  the  American  people,  and  were  the  means  of  secnrinfi^  Ybb 
remitation  as  a  poet  of  very  hish  standing.  About  the  time  of  the 
Tmblication  of  this  rolume  of  poeti^,  m  mairied ;  and  in  1925, 
haying  then  retired  from  the  legal  profession,  he  removed  to  New 
Tork,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  ptirsnes  the  laborious  task 
of  contributing  to  the  literature  of  his  coimtry.  He  became  in 
a  short  time  (Klitor  of  the  Neto  tork  Monthly  Review ^  which 
he  conducted  with  discrimination  and  Vigour,  and  in  which  he 
ptiblished  some  of  his  best  poems.  In  1826,  we  find  hiip  editor  of 
another  periodical,  the  Ewning  Pi^t,  which  was  the  oldest  and 
most  inmiential  political  and  commercial  gasette.  In  the  years 
1827»  '28,  '29,  he  was  associated  with  two  other  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Vanplank,  and  the  late  Mr.  8ands,  in  the  production  of  a  little 
azmual,  I%«  Talhman,  This  literary  effort  was  carried  on  wit& 
considerable  credit  to  all  x>artieei,  and  was  favourably  reoeiyed  by 
the  public.  Two  other  writers  of  known  worth  contributed  to  its 
pages,  and  rendered  its  yearly  return  a  period  of  anxious  expeet- 
ancy  to  its  friends  and  supporters.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
liCggett,  seems  to  haye  been  Bryant's  warm  and  faithfVil  ftdend, 
and  nis  death  was  a  seveTO  affliction  to  him ;  for  in  his  poems  we 
find  a  tender  tribute  rendered  to  his  intrinsic  worth  as  an  afiec- 
tionate  friend,  and  an  able  writer. 

**  The  earth  may  rin^  from  «hore  to  ahoiv, 
With  echoes  of  a  gloriflOB  name; 
Bat  be  whoae  lou  mtr  t€w§  dtphre. 
Has  left  behind  him  more  than  fame. 

"  For  when  the  deatb*frost  earae  to  lie 
On  Leggett*e  loarm  and  migktjf  heart, 
And  jqneachfd  hia  bold  and  friendfy  egf, 
liis  spirit  did  not  all  dfeppart. 

"  The  words  offirt^  thai  from  hii  pen 
Were  flang  upon  the  fervent  page, 
Still  moTe,  still  ihake  the  hearts  of  men, 
Amid  a  cold  and  coward  age. 

"  Bis  Idm  oftrvA,  too  warm,  too  atnn^ 
For  hope  er  fear  to  obain  or  dull; 
HA  hate  of  tjraonj  and  wrong 
Barn  in  tfaa  bsaaata  ba  kiadled  stUl." 

Id  the  sxmmier  of  18^4  he  mime  to  Sarope,  aceompanied  by  his 
family,  purposing  to  speml  a  fsw  yean  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his 
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gofesBion  as  a  UUrateur,  and  in  the  education  of  his  ehildren. 
e  trayelled  throngh  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  spending  several 
months  in  each  of  the  heaatifnl  cities  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Afonich, 
and  the  far-famed  retreat  of  Heidelherg.  From  this  pleasant  and 
profitable  tour  he  was  called  away  by  the  sndden  and  dangeroos 
illness  of  his  literair  associate  and  valued  friend,  William  Leggett. 
Since  that  time  he  nas  pursued,  with  diligence,  ability,  and  success, 
the  toilsome  and  responsible  duties  of  eaitorship  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  of  which  the  wide  circulation,  and  hi^h  status  as  a 
reliable  paper,  fully  attest  his  worth,  and  reflect  Ins  energy  and 
enterprise. 

Having  now  thus  summarily  sketched  the  life  of  the  poet,  we  will 
proceed  to  glance  at  his  poetry,  selecting  such  efinsions  as  are  of 
greatest  merit,  and  pointing  out  their  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
style. 

In  1816.  was  published  that  most  beAntifnl,  striking,  and  solemn 
strain  of  poetic  thought,  "  Thanatopsis,"  which  enitomices  sJl  his 
peculiarities  of  simple  and  graceful  stjle,  tender  feeling,  religious 
thought,  and  power  of  truwAil  description.  In  it  are  revealed  a 
deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  lucid  and  ^low- 
inff  expression  of  an  ardent  love  of  Nature's  scenery,  whether  in  its 
mOd  and  genial  aspect,  or  in  its  more  wild,  rugged,  and  sublime 
appearance.  He  shows  himself,  in  this  poem,  a  complete  master  of 
blank  verse ;  soars  into  the  heights  of  j)urest  poetry ;  paints,  with  facile 
and  glowing  pen,  vivid  and  enchanting  pictures ;  and  revels  unre- 
strained in  one  of  his  favourite  themes.  Death;  not,however,dwe]ltiig 
with  morbid  relish  on  its  dark  and  gloomy  side,  but  rather  pointing 
to  the  golden  one,  rendered  bright  hv  a  simple  faith  in  the  merits  of 
a  crucified  SaTiour,  and  revealing  tne  glorious  immortality  beyond 
its  gloomy  prison-house  as  the  heavenly  recompense  and  final 
restmg-place  of  the  redeemed.  With  what  accuracy  and  feeling  he 
paints  the  approach  and  departure  of  those  "  dark  hours,"  of  whose 

floom  and  aespondency  few  men  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
ad  to  dread  P  How  poetically  he  has  portrayed  our  final  dissolu- 
tion and  return  to  "  kindred  dust."  What  glowing  and  attractive 
diction  conveys  the  ardent  thought  of  his  own  wrapt  soul,  rivets 
the  attention,  and  carries  away  the  fancy  of  the  most  dispassionate 
reader,  and  bends  and  moulds  them  to  the  train  of  his  own  exalted 
musings ! . 

"  When  thonghts 
Of  tbe  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Orer  thj  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroad,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  bouse, 
Make  thee  to  shndder,  and  grow  siok  at  heart; — 
Go  forth,  under  tbe  open  skj,  and  list         ' 
To  Natnre*s  teachings,  while  from  all  aroand— 
Earth,  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air- 
Comes  a  still  voice.    Tet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
Tbe  all-beholdiag  sun  shall  see  no  more, 
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In  all  hia  ooiine$  nor  yet  in  the  eold  gnmnd, 

Where  th j  pale  fionn  was  laid,  with  maaj  tean, 

Nor  in  the  embnce  of  ocean,  ahall  eziat 

Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nonriahed  thee^  ahail  elaim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  reeolred  to  earth  again; 

And,  lost  each  homan  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  indiyidnal  being,  shalt  thon  go 

To  mix  for  ever  with  tlie  elements; 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  monld.** 

What  grandeur  and  beauty  of  sentiment  he  infuses  into  the 
following  description  of  man's  "resting-place,"  till  the  trumpet 
summons  of  the  resurrection  mom : — 

"  Tet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thon  retire  alone — nor  conldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world,  with  kings. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills 
Rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between,-^ 
The  venerable  woods, — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  (i^reen, — and  poured  round  all 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages." 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  splendid  poem,  how  pleasingly  and 
wisely  does  he  exhort  us  to  live  worthy  the  example  of  our  "Elder 
Brother,  so  that  we  may,  with  a  calm  and  unfaltermg  trust  in  His 
"  doing  and  dying,"  confide  ourselves  to  the  icy  grasp  of  the  grim 
conqueror : — 

*'  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  oomea  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  movea 
Th  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  ailent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not  like  the  qnarry  slave,  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  Ilea  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

The  next  production  of  his  natural  and  harmonious  pen  was 
**  The  Ages,"  which  is  his  longest,  and  judged  by  some,  witn  whom 
we  cannot  agree,  to  be  his  best,  poem.    It  is  a  retrospect  of  the 
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past  ages  of  the  world,  and  of  the  sucoeasiy^  adraiMes  of  mankiiid 
m  knowledge,  viito^  and  hltppmea^  to  ituiif  j  na  in  a  high  hope 
for  the  future  destiniea-  of  our  saoe. .  Li  a>  very  conden^d  and 
intelligihle  form,  comhinin^  gvp>^  aimplieitgf  and  purity  of  style,  i| 
notices  the  striking  points  in  the  histories  of  the  nationa  in  which 
intellectual  refinement,  social  virtue,  or  ciril  and  religious  freedom 
received  a  check,  or  became  more  widely  dereloped,  or  gained  t 
more  stable  and  permanent  hold  upon  the  nunds  and  hearts  of  the 
human  race.  This  poem  possesses  thoughts  of  exceeding  heauty'j 
which  are  as  pleasingly  expressed.  How  naturally  and  sweetly^e 
gives  expression  to  me  gloomy  foreboding  that  arises  in  the  sund 
of  youtlC  on  tlie  death  of  loved  and  revered  friends^  lest^  with 
their  decease,  "goodness  die  with  them,  and  leave  the  ooGBuiff 
years/*  Having,  in  the  next  place,  noticed  Hie  beanteoua  sod 
happy  aspect  of  Nature,  the  benefioenoe  of  the  "Eternal  Love" 
that  holds  in  His  "complacent anns  the  earth,  the  air,  the  deep," 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  Him,  whose  eye  "  unwinds  the  eteml 
dances  of  the  sky,"  ibrgetting  the  cfiMtnses  stamped  with  His  own 
image,  he,  with  great*  beauty,  announces  this  finn  conviction  of  the 
high  position  mankind  shiul  yet,  mentally  and>  morally,  attus. 
Farther  on,  with  a  few  bold,  map^ly  strokes,  he  portrays,  wiUi 
hideous  faithfulDess,  the  terrible  slough  of  vice  and  degradation 
into  which  the  monks  and  their  system  had  fallen  in  medisral 
times,  revealing  the  veritable  character  and  position  of  the  monastic 
orders  of  the  "dark  ages,"  and  the  dire,  demoralizinsr  influence 
which,  by  their  example,  was  disseminated  through  ful  ranks  of 
society. 

After  indulgiug  in  a  few  thoughts  on  the  disappearance  of  Ps^ 
and  other  forms  of  false  worship,  he  launches  out  into  a  beautiinl 
and  just  eulogium  on  the  symmetry  and  stability  of  religions 
truth ;  which,  amid  all  the  changes  in  the  destiniea  of  mankind, 
Knd  amid  all  the  immorality*  scepticism,  and  fahte  doctrine  witb 
which,  at  different  stages  of  the  world's  history,  it  has  been  more 
especially  pollute,,  that  "  beaxp  divine'*  has  ever  "raised  its  head,*^ 
and  shone  forth  with  untarnished  lustre  amid  surrounding  vice 
and  corruption,  till,  by  its  superior  purity,  it  has  overcome  tbe 
more  glaring  and  specious  lights. 

"  Tbns  error^s  momtroiis  sfatpet  from  eaitii  amdrivoi; 
Tbey  fade,  they  fly— but  truth  scHnrivm' their  %bt. 
Earth  has  oo  abadea  to  quench  thai  baam-of  hcane;- 
Each  ray  that  shooe  in  early  timea^to  Upbt 
The  falterisg  feotsteps  in  the  path  of  r^t,— 
Each  gleam  of  clearer  brightneerahfd  ta  aid 
In  mao'a  matmtr  day  bia  boMtr  sigbt'*— 
All  blended,  hke  the  rainbawVrad^oHifaid, 
Ponr  yet,  and  atUl  shall  pour,  the  blaaa  thaa  eaonotfuit.*' 

We  must  pass  on  to  notice  some  of  his  <^berpoenD«,«in  whidi  we 
sMl'  find,  mock  to  adnurei  The  "Eordte  HjfauL'*  ia.  a.  iBoit 
eiwhaiiiti^g*speeimfln  of  xeligicxiia*  feflliiig,  beaatinil  wntiyiMnfa  and 
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exquisite  poeaj.  In  it  be  tiuws  his  h»xp  to  natare.  M  vepresented 
in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of.  hi»  ovrn  interminable  woods,  and, 
through  her,  pours  out  his  soul  to  ''  Nature's  God/*  This  solemn 
effusion  displays  his  woudirms  power  of  poetic  description  of  the 
grand,  beautiral,  or  sublime  of  his  native  scenery*;  reveals  his 
perrading  love  of  nature,  and  his  deep  religions  feeling  and  reve- 
rential vi^e,  when  standing- under  the  snade  of  those  giant  forms  of 
the  primeval  forest,  whose  fiSur-spreading  bouehs,  interlacing,  shut 
out  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  and  cast  a  sepmchral  dimness  on  the 
winding  aisles  beneath.  He  gives  expression  to  his  intense  feeling 
of  the  all-pervading  presenoe  of  his  Maker,  and,  in  the  depths  of  his 
emotion,  gives  vent  to  those  thnUing  thoughts  contained  in  this 
touching  hymn.  For  beauty  snd  grandeur  of  ideas,  facility,  and 
smoothness  of  expression,  and  true  moral  worth,  it  occupies,  in 
omr estimation,  a  very  high  place  in  the  merit-order  of  his  poetry. 
How  beautifully  he  gives  utterance  to  the  sacred  awe  tfaat^  steals 
error  man'a  sensea  whan  standing  in  the  dim  windings  of  thoee 
miffh^,  and  venerable  foresto,  surrounded  by  forms  **  massy,  taU» 
ana  qbA,*'  whose  loft}rix>pa  **  shoot  towarcu  heaven,"  presenting 
their  "  verdaat  roof"  to  tne  blaze  of  the  glorious  sun,  and  oasting 
but  sdim  twilight  on  the  modesit  beauties  that  nestle  at  tiieir  feet  I 

**  H!s  simpl**  heart 
Might  notresrst  the  sacred  influencrs 
Which,  frrnn  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  p^nce 
And  from  tbi  graj  old  trankH  that  high  in  heaven 
Minj^led  tbsir  mossy  booghfl ;  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  infisiblft  brssftfa,  that  swayej  at  once 
AU  their -greSB  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 
HJs  itpirit  with  the  thoa?ht  of  boundltiss  power 
And  inaccessible  majesty.'* 

Agaili,  having  noticed' ^e  total  absence  in  the  forest  of  anytbiog 
oontributijtg'  tO  "human  pomp  or  pride,"  and  declaring  its  suit* 
^bleness  air  a  **  shrine  for  hnmble  worshipper  to  hold  communion 
with  his  M&ker,'*"he,  in  a  solemn  and  loving  strain^  speaks  of  the 
omnipresence  of  his  Creator : — 

"  Bat  t^on  act' here.     Thou  fill'ot 
The  soUtnde..    Thon  art  ia  the  soft  wind* 
That  ran  alon^  the  sninmit  of  these  trees 
In  music.     Thon  art  in  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 
Comes,  scatrcely  felt;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, — 
Hie  fresh,  moist-gnmnd— aiv  all  instinct  wijh  thee. 
Here  is  continual  irorship.    l^atnre  here, 
In  the  tran^uillitjr  that  tbou  dost  love, 
Bojoys  tfaf  pflstcDoe." 
«»       4i<       e»      •       »«••••*. 

**  Tbon.hast  not  left 
Thfetii  nithosS^  witRss9,  in  these  slMdss, 
Ctfitfayperfestimm^   Qmnd0ar,.aSBeii0Ba,  asd  giace, 
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Are  here  to  Bpeak  of  thee.    This  mighty  oak, 

By  whoBO  stem  I  etand,  and  seem 

Almost  annihilated, — ^not  a  prince 

In  all  that  prond  old  work  beyond  the  deep. 

Ere  wore  his  crown  bo  loftily  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaTes  with  which 

Thy  hand  has  graced  him.    Nestled  at  his  root 

L)  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 

Of  the  broad  sun.     That  delicate  forest' flower, 

With  scented,  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile^ 

Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  life — 

A  Tisible  token  of  the  upholding  love 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  uniTerse." 

Many  selections,  pregnant  with  beauty,  might  be  made  from  this 
"  Forest  Hymn,"  but  our  space  compels  us  to  draw  to  a  close. 
These  selections,  however,  will  fully  illustrate  his  style,  and  reyeal 
the  beauties  of  thought  and  diction  to  be  found  in  his  works.  His 
minor  pieces,  in  general,  possess  merit  of  no  mean  order,  of  which 
we  may,  in  passing,  notice  a  few  especially  praiseworthy. 

The  "  Hymn  to  Death"  is  an  attractive  composition, — full  of 
feeling  and  truth,  and  teeming  with  instructive  and  kindly  thoughts. 
"  The  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood"  presents  a  vivid 
and  truthful  forest  scene  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  "  To  a 
Waterfowl"  is  a  delightful  little  piece,  touching  and  didactive. 
"  Green  Biver"  ripnles  along,  sparkling  with  poetic  fancy,  flashing 
with  emanations  of  tne  author's  gifted  mind ;  '*  fairy  music*'  gashing 
from  its  merry  conceits,  and  captivating  the  ear  by  the  tmoroken 
flow  of  its  harmonious  numbers.  "  The  Disinterred  Warrior,"  and 
"  An  Indian  at  the  Burial-place  of  his  Fathers,"  are  peculiarly 
interesting,  from  the  tender  sadness  that  percolates  every  sentiment. 

We  cannot  further  particularise  the  poems  of  Br^rant.  Let 
these  suffice  as  proof  of  his  poetic  genius,  and  of  his  right  to  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  who  triuy  admire  elegance  of  idea  and  purity 
of  style. 

Bryant's  muse  is  universally  admired  in  America ;  but  his  fame 
is  not  conflned  to  the  "  Land  of  the  West ;"  for  such  is  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  similarity  of  language,  that  no  poet  of  ability  and 
worth  has  ever  appeared  there  \nio  has  not  received  his  full  share 
of  praise  at  the  hands  of  generous  Britons.  America  has  dubbed 
him  a  poet  of  inestimable  value;  England  respects  him  aa  one 
whose  genius  is  great ;  and  on  the  joint  decree  we  mav  safely  rest. 

It  is  true  his  mind  does  not  reacn  the  highest  stan<Iard  of  poetic 
power.  He  cannot  be  ranked  with  the  great  minds  of  our  own 
land,  who  flashed  like  meteors  on  the  world,  scattering  beams 
where  all  was  obscurity,  but  who,  unlike  the  star,  have  len  a  gloir 
and  a  radiance  behind  them  that  will  last  as  long  as  literature  itseii. 
Thouffh  not  comparable  with  such  as  these,  the  poetry  of  Birant  is 
of  a  high  order.    It  ia  pure  and  lucid  in  its  composition,  pfeasant 
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and  attractiye  in  its  "moral  melanclioly/'  and  imbued  with  a 
religious  spirit  that  imperceptibly  affects  the  reader,  and  leads  his 
mind  to  tnings  higher  than  this  mundane  world.  His  poems  are 
marked  by  a  native  style  of  thinking  and  illustration,  and  especially 
noted  for  the  faithful  and  beautiful  portraiture  of  American  scenery. 
His  subjects  are  raried,  but  possess  individuality,  so  that,  as  a 
writer  has  remarked,  we  might  read  them  and  say,  even  if  they  bore 
no  name,  "  This  is  Bryant.  One  of  his  most  striking  peculiarities 
is  his  frequent  introduction  of  death  and  flowers  into  his  poetry. 
His  mind  seems  to  be  tinged  with  a  sadness  that  finds  a  congenial 
occupation  in  the  contemplation  of  these  mementos  of  bright  and 
ha^py  life,  and  of  its  inevitable  and  gloomy  close.  This  peculiar 
trait,  however,  does  not  estrange  the  mind  of  the  reader,  out,  on 
the  contrary,  possesses  a  singular  charm  that  "  inspires  respect,  no 
terror,  and  a  gentle  flood  of  love."  Bryant  has  proved  himself 'to 
be  a  true  son  of  the  Muses ;  has  made  nis  genius  to  be  respected, 
and  has  won  the  approbation  of  aU  who  have  studied  his  poetir. 
He  hsB  passed  the  ordeal  of  public  criticism,  and  may,  thereiore,  be 
confidently  received  as  one  of  the  recognized  teachers  of  the  world. 

Abbow. 


The  Baptist  Magazine,    London  :  Pewtress  and  Co.    Price  6d. 

Judging  from  the  numbers  that  have  reached  us,  we  can  pro* 
nounce  this  to  be  the  best  denominational  magazine  we  have  seen. 

2^  Ihmperance  Spectator.    London :  Job  Caudwell.    Monthly,  2d. 

The  Temperance  Star,    London  :  Job  Caudwell.    Weekly,  id. 

Thb  specimen  numbers  bf  these  periodicals,  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  uk,  are  full  of  teetotal  articles  and  news.  They  reveal  a 
large  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  activity  on  the  part  of  our.  tem- 
perance friends. 

The   Wigan    Mechanics*  Institution    Magazine,     Yol.   I.,   cloth,, 
price  4s.    Wigan :  Clarke  and  Winstanley,  Examiner  Office.. 

Thb  magazine,  we  are  informed,  was  projected  to  provide  '*  the- 
young  men  of  Wigan  with  an  organ  tnrough  which  they  could 
express  their  wants,  b^  means  of  which  they  could  cultivate  any 
literary  talent  they  might  possess,  and  in  which  they  could  com- 
municate to  others  what  they  know  or  think  upon  any  suitable 
subject  ;*'  but  notwithstanding  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
ability  was  brought  to  the  management  of  the  serial,  the  young 
men  of  Wigan  appear  to  have  been  indifferent  to  its  claims,  and  to 
have  allowed  it  to  struggle  on  for  a  few  months  and  then  die  in  debt. 
The  thirteen  numbers  published  constitute  a  very  respectable 
volume,  and  contain  much  that  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  members  of  mutual  improvement  societies  ^generally. 
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OUGtiT 


BLONDIN  TO  BE  ENCOURAGED  ? 


AFFIRUATIVS. 

The  present  is  pre-eminently  a  prac- 
tical age,  And  is  entirely  debtitnte  of 
tlie  escitemeot  and  adventure  of  the 
past.  The  stream  of  life  moves  Bhrg- 
gijibly  in  canal-like  boundaries,  and 
thus  comibists  very  anfavonmbly  with 
the  ^tioie  •ivhen  it  had  its  birth  amid 
skoontain  solitudes,  roshed  beedie&sly 
along*  rugged  conrz^eways,  a«d  dabbed 
madly  over  rdcky  precipices.  Then 
the  excitement  aribing  from  surround- 
ing circumstances  had  a  btueficiai 
influence  upon  the  character  of  man,  as 
it  roosed  his  courage,  and  nurtured  his 
reliance  in  self,  and  his  hope  in  God. 
But  in  the  dull  monotony  of  our  times, 
itbese  quoiities  are  in  danger  of  dying 
out;  we  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  wel- 
come anything  of  a  harmless  character 
tbat  breaks  up  the  dead  level  of  modem 
life.  Blondin,  having  excited  our  inte- 
rest by  his  danog  exploits  over  the  lialla 
of  Niagara,  no^  vialts  our  country,  to 
perform  his  facts  before  our  own  eyes, 
and  to  ahow  as  what  nay  be  aceom- 
|]lished  with  strsag  nerves  and  tiy  core- 
«ful  practice.  We  think,  therefore,  tbat 
such  exhibitions  eught  to  be  encouraged, 
as  their  tendency  mo&t  be  very  bene- 
ficiaL— 'X. 

Man  is  an  ioaitative  beii(r>  ^oftne 
•  eC  Blondin's  speotators  will,  i^etflfore, 
be  led  to  emalate  him,  and  a  few  onay 
even  .«£oel  him.  Tde  ability  tbus 
Acquired,  thongh  at  £rst  directed  only 
to  the  aomsenient,  m<iy  ultimately  t;e 
etii  ploy efi  for  the  positive  benefir,  uf 
4nanklad. — C. 

'That  the  people  mnst  bare  amuse- 
tmea&t  is  a  fact  which  has  been  too 
ihiquently  ignored  by  those  who  are 
sigaxtled  as  their  guides  and  mstrue- 
tors:    Sence  the  sacred  name  of  religion 


has  been  employed  to  »nthfmiti»i 
rather  than  its  influence  been  brroght 
to  puffy,  the  pleasures  of  the  ipeopla 
This  error  is  beginning  to  baflisesvovd 
aod'to  he  rsetift»d,  aod  aome  little  pie^ 
gfsea  haa  :«iff«ly  ^n  made  fa  tbe 
right  diNotion.  As,  tfacrefoce,  BIoa- 
dhi'swDfaabUioBS  of  gymoastic  ^dll  stt 
groat  iffipiovHiieiiU  ipoo  4b»  koU- 
baitbig  and  ^og- fighting  of  the  part, 
and  the  pogiiistic  encouaten  of  th* 
present  day,  we  think  thej  ought  to  U 
encouraged  by  all. — A. 

I  look  upod  the  feats  of  Blondin  with 
^eat  interest,  because  they  indicate 
the  progress  which  man  ia  making  in 
subjugating  nature  to  hia  control,  tod 
in  establiahiBg  his  daim  tiokail»hesd 
and  lord.— J. 

I  Gonaider  thataach  feats 4uiUiQBe  of 
Blondin  ought  to  be  encoaraged,becsfae, 
from  the  grestaeif-^pnsssiwan  of msUid 
couri^e  exhibited  by  him,  it  is  ovUeot 
that  he  is  perfectly  free  from  fear;  sod 
tfans  bis  self-possesiioD,  nnder  »odi 
extraoidifiary  oironmstanceg,  is  etio- 
lated .to  ^mote  groat  'plxjiiaX  ffd 
moral  courage,  iloial  eooiage  is-ssn 
to  follow  phybiCAl*Qoan^e;  kt  a  asn 
be  d^ficiedt  in  the  .latter,  and  to  s 
greater  or  less  degree  he  will  be  ddkicBl 
in  thvfomer.  Lot  a  mante  puMOrrrd 
of  litfong  f l^aical  roonigB,  jsbbo- 
psoied  with  esligions-ldsw,  andtiMI 
man  will '  be  p<ioeased  <of  Strang-— ^ 
courage.  'Therefooe  on  6hia«aMBaiiii 
behove  Bhmdin  is  calcidalod  to  he  >f 
Teal  service  to'soc^etj,  and  his  tsl)- 
htiions    ooght    to    be  «aooitiiged.^ 

BihitttiODs  of  gymnastic  ftttsfttt 
an  incentive  to  the  praetiarof  gymoMife 
ooierdsos,  aod  thereby- notttribiito  W7 
h^hly  to  the  ntiateaaioo  of  m^ 
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haalth  in  the  commanity.  If  th^j  were 
enoounged  more,  we  woold  be  a  happier, 
a  better,  and  more  powerful,  beeaode  a 
stronger  and  healthier  people.  The 
exhibitions  of  such  feats  alio  tend  to 
excite  energj  in  the  beholders,  because 
they  give  a  longing  and  a  determination 
to  do  something  great,  and  this  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial.  Therefore  such 
exhibitions  oagbt  to  be  encooraged. — 
J.R.6. 

Some  persons  may  consider  the  daring 
iBftts  of  tbis  bold  acrobat  as  a  needless 
risk  of  human  life  ;  but  let  them  for  a 
moment  coobider  the  subject,  and  I 
think  they  will  be  induced  to  change 
their  opinions.  What  is  it  that  carried 
filondin  successfully  through  all  the 
wonderful  feats  which  he  performs? 
It  is  notiiing  but  courage,  eelf-reliance, 
and  steadiness  of  nenre;  and  it  is  this 
that  carries  the  soldier  through  all  the 
dangers  and  bloodshed  of  the  battle- 
field ;  that  sustains  the  sailor  ss  he 
fiuurlessly  scales  the  tapering  mast, 
when  the  storm  sweeps  across  the 
ocean;  and  yet  those  people  who  coi^ 
demn  Blondin  applaud  the  deeds  of  the 
soldier  and  sailor,  and  call  them  true 
heroes.  Blondin,  as  the  roost  casoal 
obserrer  can  perceive,  b  quite  as  much 
At  home  upon  the  rope  as  the  tailor 
upon  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the 
'vessel.  And  why  should  we  condemn 
la  one  man  what  we  appUud  in  anotheif  ? 
— A.E. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  wtt- 
fiesaing  the  feats  of  M.  Blondin,  as  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Pulace,  I  cheeiw 
fdlly  bear  my  testimony  to  their  nnim- 
^peachable  character  and  elevating  ten- 
dency. It  is  imposdble  to  behold  this 
wonderful  man  tread  with  fearless  step 
the  Almost  invisible  rope  without  ad-  ' 
miring  his  self-posbcssion,  and  appiaud- 
.ing  his  undaunted  courage;  and  al- 
thongh  I  have  no  expectatiosi  or  desire 
i>f  ever  treading  upon  such  a  narrow 
pathway,  I  do  think,  that  if  placed  in 
diroamstances  of  great  peril,  Blondin's 
example  will  nerve  me  to  make  exer- 
tioBs  I  should  have  hot  otherwise 
^zeamed  of. — C. 


How  many  men  are  there  who,  'in 
their  daily  life  and  habits,  do  'raondly 
and  reltgioQsly  wiist  Blondin  does  phy- 
sically.   In  this  matter  and  naimr, 
therefore,  Blondin  nuy  be  regarded  «8 
a  great  teacher.    We  are  taught  to  na- 
son  from  analogy;  and  we  nay,tfatfK- 
fore,  reasonably  employ  this  great  ihvw* 
man  as  a  physical  Sporgeon,  preaehiBg 
to  immense  audiences  a  lesson  ersermon 
like  thisj  *'See  this  extended  cord,  tm 
which  I  so  safely  walk.    How  many  of 
yon  could  use  it  as  I?  and  what  is  the 
great  secret  of  my  success?    Sednlou 
preparation,  and  'practical  can.    Yet 
how  many  of  you,  in  the  pmranits  t( 
life,/at7  to  prepare,  and  to/alL   Agalo, 
on  the  unsteady  and  unsure  thread  of 
life  you  pass,  with  all  your  fnn  and 
hopes,  and  their  consequences— ^tem- 
poral and  eternal — dependent  on  your 
skill, caution,  and  practice;  and  yet  you 
live  in  habitual  contempt  of  pradent 
culture  and  needed  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  being."    How  many  strst^  a 
fancied  rope — God's  uncovenantedmerey 
•—across  the  gulf  of  eternity,  and  hope 
to  walk  safely  over  on  U.    See  Blondin ; 
see  the  danger;  aee  how  flaw  eandontt 
he  docs;  and  let  the  lesson  be  tfaos 
taken,  and  Bhmdin's  exhibition  is  Jatti- 
fied  and  justifiable.— L.  S. 

Blond :n  I  have  not  seen;  but' I  woaH 
justify  my  going  to  see  him,  and  them- 
fore  such  exhibitions  as  he  gives,  bf 
asserting  that  it  is  right  to  know  famr 
extmordinarily  man  may  be  oaltved  to 
spum  danger  and  scorn  fear;  t^aoqiiin 
collectedness  in  positions  of  peril;  to 
derive  wholesome  caution  from  ^'tha 
inraiinent  deadly  breach**  of  dangvr;  'to 
retain  the  command  of  sense,  andiier?e, 
and  venm  on  the  very  ^verge  of  all  hot 
certain  death ;  to  overcome  all  ^bstadas 
and  difficulties  by  keen  and  close  trail- 
ing, and  to  conquer  even  the  ter'^f 
death  in  the  attdnment  of  any  joy-cn 
which  the  mind  is  beiit.  I  shooid  not 
go  to  soateh  a  feariul  joy  otit  ciF'tira 
jawB  of  death,  or  only  to  see  a  maq 
walk  blindfolded  upon  what  may  In 
regarded  as  worse  than  ^^  the  untftedBhM 
footing  of  a  tfar\*  but 'I  shoald'^  toi 
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behold  a  triumph  of  hvinin  tkill  and 
penevenmce  over  seemiogly  inmperahle 
difficulties,  an  overmatching  of  matter 
and  its  ordinary  laws  and  operations  by 
mind,  a  manifestation  of  manliness,  a 
philosophical  lesson,  proving  that  man 
is  not  all  bmte  and  sensation,  bnt 
mind,  calculation,  heroism,  and  life. — 

JLm  jflL  xL 

Anj  result  of  high  cnltnre,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  as  it  proves  the  infinite 
ability  and  adaptability  of  humanity, 
raises  the  general  idea  of  the  species, 
and  heightens  the  hopes  that  may  be 
entertained  of  what  a  fully  and  truly 
educated  man  —  mem  Mona  tn  iono 
oofTXTre— would  be.  Btondin,  in  his 
fearless  nerve-command  and  indiffe- 
rency,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  espectally 
by  two-legged  creatures  who  are  so 
sensitive,  that  the  turning  of  the  eyes 
of  half-a-dozen  men  on  them  stupifies 
them  into  awkwardness  and  impotence. 
It  is  justifiable  to  show  that  such  is 
the  power  of  determined  culture,  that 
anything  may  be  done  by  a  man  who 
tries.— J.  P. 

**  The  greed  of  horrors"  is  not  neces- 
aarily  shown  in  goiug  to  see  Blondin. 
It  is  the  exercise  of  a  wonderful  gift, 
and  the  display  of  a  mastery  of  limb, 
consciousness,  and  nerve,  which  gives 
the  pleasingly  fearful  delight  If 
Blondin  can  be  so  trained,  why  not 
/oldien,  sulors,  fire-brigade  men,  bal- 
ioonists,  &0.,  into  fioarless  experts  at 
their  duty?  To  give  a  pattern  and  an 
example  of  the  capacity  of  man  to  out- 
brave danger,  difficulty,  death,  is  right 
and  proper,  if  it  be  rightly  and  properly 
looked  at.    There*»  the  rub. — Dkum. 

Some  men  are  naturally  endowed  with 
auperior  physical,  others  with  superior 
intellectual,  powers.  Ko  penon  denies 
the  right  a  man  has,  or  the  duty  there 
exists  for  him,  to  cultivate  and  exhibit 
the  latter.  Why,  then,  should  the  admis- 
aibility  of  the  former  to  the  same  pro- 
oesses  be  questioned?  The  exhiUtion 
of  gymnastic  exoellence  has  a  tendency 
to  lead  men  to  develop  their  physical 
nature,  which  is  now,  alas!  too  much 
Sigleeted.    It  ia  equally  as  desirable 


that  the  gymnast  should  stunnhtt  ei  ts 
exertions  for  our  corporal  benefit,  as  thit 
the  intellectual  man  excite  us  to  intal- 
lectual  improvement. — J.  S.  K. 

HBGATITK. 

The  characteristic  habits  of  the  pn- 
sent  age  are  essentially  TH^ar.    It  is  sot 
our  object  to  inquire  against  whom  fiai 
the  charge  of  forming  such,  as  it  is 
sufficient    to  believe  that   soekty  in 
general  is  guilty .     Men  have  tastes  sad 
predilections;  it  is  always  pleasing  to 
gratify   these,  though   guilt    may  be 
incurred,  and  society  injured;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  immoni].     But  tiie 
taste  gratified,  and  the  want  Bnppiied,is 
not  final,  bnt  rather  indtive,  as  it  en> 
ates  fresh   wants,  and    pampers  the 
appetite,  to  be  appeased  only  by  frah 
supplies.     If  the  wants  an  iUcgitimste, 
the  supply  will  be  commcnsunts;  if 
the  appetite  is  degenerate,  the  food  t» 
appease  it  must  be  vidons  and  ntistsd. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  nioiisifin 
of  society  at  the  present  day.    Hie 
body  politic  is  living  as  though  hile 
and  healthy,  and  wearing  a  mask  of 
self-complacency;  instead  of  which  her 
whole  frame  is  diseased,  and  her  ooi- 
stitution  shattered.     The  life  of  the 
present  day  is  a  hollow  truce,  an  un- 
meaning and  exaggerated  fantasj;  na 
are  living  as  they  are  not,  and  fiuoil|f 
and    society   are    engulphed    in  the 
common  vortex,  which  must  nltunatelf 
wreck  the  whole  community.    Peqpb 
are  making  pretensions  they  are  ises- 
pable  of  sustaining  for  any  leogthtf 
time;   hence  arise  fraud  and  artifice. 
This  unreality   tinges  onr  litentsr^ 
social  bearing,  and  amusements.    Ose 
false  position  entails  another;  linag 
unnaturally,  we  require  unnatural  medi- 
caments to  keep  up  the  stamina;  hoce 
our  literature,  in  every  departaesti  ii 
verbose,  tmmeaning,  and  a  milk  sad 
water  wash.    The  time  hss  long  pot 
since  men  wrote  thoughti  and  prislid 
ideas.    The  same  is  true  of  oor  amsae- 
ments;  the  intellect  haa  ceased  to  be 
cultivated;    sdence  has  had  to  ff^ 
place  to  unprofitable  amaaemoit;  the 
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literary  institiite,  after  Hving  on  charity, 
baa  died,  in  most  cases,  premalTirely; 
while  onr  music  halls  ha^e  been  nightly 
crowded,  yielding  gold  to  their  owners, 
and  poisoning  onr  rising  generation  with 
thoughtlessness  and  immorality;  the 
legitimate  drama  languishes  for  want  of 
succour,  while  a  thousand  drunken 
plaudits  respond  to  the  ribald  song,  and 
Sfaakspere  is  shaded  by  the  "inimitable 
Mackney,"  and  ^*  the  Perfect  Cure."  In 
fine,  ererything  which  is  of  an  ennobling 
character  in  man  has  become  prostituted, 
and  his  highest  gifts,  which  lord  him 
oyer  creation,  have  been  degraded. 
Take  an  example  from  the  current 
amusement  of  the  day.  Man  sees  the 
spider,  suspended  by  a  thread,  span 
distances  by  instinctive  oscillation;  he 
imitates  it,  and  thinks  it  clever;  it  may 
be  so,  but  does  it  serve  a  purpose  which 
will  benefit  his  fellow?  Again,  he 
observes  the  fly  and  the  gnat  walk  the 
ceiling  or  skirt  the  brink;  he  mimics, 
is  successful,  and  is  applauded.  But 
is  one  head,  which  is  uplifted  to  gaze 
upon  the  folly,  better  fitted  hereafter  to 
grapple  with  Uie  stem  realities  of  life? 
All  nature  and  instinct  teach  self- 
preservation;  the  man  who  jeopardizes 
life  violates  both,  and  instead  of 
being  thought  a  hero,  should  be  con- 
sidered an  object  of  reprobation.  When 
Blondin  gratifies  morbid  curiosity,  and 
fosters  a  depraved  taste,  he  enriches 
himself  at  the  degradation  of  his 
admirers.  If  any  good  could  come  from 
such  performances  as  his,  the  thing 
might  be  rational;  but  since  it  is  unna- 
tural, it  must  be  injurious.  No  doubt, 
men  love  the  marvellous;  hence  his 
popularity.  The  greater  and  more  im- 
pudent a  man  is,  the  more  votaries  will 
rollow  in  his  wake;  but  it  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  times.  The  vul- 
garity of  Blondin,  and  the  absurdity  of 
"  the  Nerves,"  and  "  Bob  Kidley,"  could 
never  have  a  hold  on  a  people  who 
indulged  in  thought  or  reflection.  But 
this  sad  fact  does  not  shut  out  duty; 
and  seeing  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
such  amusements  as  Blondin's  feats, 
they  ought  not  to  be  encouraged^— D.  S. 


'  We  think  that  exhibitions  of  won- 
derful feats  like  those  performed  by 
Blondin  should  not  be  encouraged  by 
liberal  and  enlightened  pleasure-seekers. 
However  cleverly  these  feats  may  be 
performed,  the  pleasure  they  afford  to 
lookers-on,  though  it  may  be  of  a  novel, 
yet  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  an  improving 
character.  By  encouraging  such  feats, 
we  tempt  others  to  seek  for  notoriety 
by  the  means  employed  by  Blondin ; 
and  though  he,  by  steady  training  and 
an  extraordinary  sang-froidj  appears 
now  to  run  very  little  risk,  yet  others 
endeavouring  to  follow  his  example 
might  meet  with  accidents  which  would 
disable  them  for  life.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  unfortunate  accident 
which  occurred  at  the  Alhambra  Palace, 
London,  only  a  short  time  ago,  to  a  man 
attempting  some  very  perilous  feats  of 
strength.  We  have  also  just  read  of  a 
melancholy  accident  whi<£  occurred  to 
a  soldier,  who  thought  he  might  do 
what  Blondin  did.  The  poor  man  fell 
from  a  window,  was  impaled  on  the 
railings,  and  died  within  a  few  hours. 
Other  amusements  there  are  which 
exercise  a  softening  and  refining  influ- 
ence on  the  human  mind,  and  we  tiiink 
these  should  be  encouraged  rather  than 
that  which  in  no  way  benefits  those 
who  behold  it,  and  may  cause  some 
thoughtless  people  to  lose  their  lives 
or  maim  their  limbs  in  attempting  to 
become  themselves  proficient  in  similar 
performances. — T.  L.  P. 

That  the  gratification  of  curiodty, 
however  puerile,  gives  pleasure,  cannot 
be  denied ;  and  so  long  as  such  can  be 
gratified  by  displays,  be  they  grand  or 
flimsy,  in  which  perfect  safety  and 
security  are  guaranteed  to  all  concerned, 
there  can  be  no  great  harm  done ;  but 
in  spectacles  like  the  acrobatic  per- 
formances of  M.  Blondin,  where  human 
life  is  endangered,  in  which  a  false  step 
would  hurl  a  human  soul  into  eternity, 
it  comes,  we  think,  within  the  province 
of  the  civil  authorities  to  interfere; 
and  if  they  lack  in  fulfilling  thdr 
obligation  to  the  public,  it  ought  to  be 
felt  by  the  people  themselves  as  a  duty 
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"to-piltraBiae  those' sSgbtB  tnd  arts  only 
when  perfect  eafsty  is  Beeored  to  'tiie 
acton  theneelTes,  and  the  feelings  of 
ODloekers  are  tespeeted. — Mass. 

^tery  man  and  ivoman  beiirg  pos- 
sessed of  a  soul  as  well  as  bod  j,  xt  is 
^fldonhtedly  irroDg,  for  the  gratlfieatidia 
«f  mvfbid  feelings,  to  permit  life* to  be 
pot  in  jevpardy,  whereby  death  may 
«n8ae*^tfat}ut'ttme  for  lepentanee;  and 
the  sooner  legiidstive  steps  are  taken 
Id  pat  a  stop  to  thcM  exhibitiQO^  tb? 
1|Btltr.-^R.  D.'R. 

The  feats  of  Blox>dhi  en  the  tight- 
lOpe  onght  not  to  be  enponraged,  as  they 
are  calcolated  to  excite  others  to  endea- 
TOurto  perform  similarfeats  themselTcs, 
to  their  own  injary.— H.  C.  M. 

Sach  exhibilions  are  profitless  t<> 
the  spectators,  and  pnrpoiieless  on  the 
part  of  the  -performer,  save  that  of 
Ksising  a  livelihood  at  the  risk  of  his 
ufe,  which  would  be  nmeh  more  rain- 
able  If  heTmnmed  some  higher  calling 
than  that  of  rope-walking. — Zwutglk. 

The  feats  of  M.  Blondin  are  at  best 
dating  and  foolhardy.  He  is  trifling 
with  life,  and  spending  that  fife  which 
10  given  for  a  high  and  noble  serriee  in 
9  way  from  which  no  possible  good  can 
result.  He  is  mshing  into  danger,  'from 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  flee,  unless  that 
daoger  lies  in  the  pM  of  dutyf  and 
ikm  ^eoery  precauium  lihoatd  be  used, 
and  all  hrwado  and  darmg  abandoned. 
XAh  at  all  times  hangs  on  a  slender 
thread,  and  to  foree  it  into  each  extreme 
danger  for  so  Um  an  object 'ishodld  cer- 
tainly 'flot  1)0  encouraged.  'We  sixmld 
atufal  the  Tery  appearance  of  evil,  and 
not  play  with  so  sscred  a  thing  as 
Jinman  «».—£.  T.  P. 

Blondm,  we  tX\  admit,  is  «  man  of 
astonishing  propensities  and  attaxn- 
mtnts;  but  is  the  exhibition  of  these 
eofldttciTS  to  the  improyement  of  athletic 
games  or  muscular  derelopments  7  I 
tatfwer,  'No  ;  because  the  exMbition  of 
such  fasts  hsB  an  undoubted  tendency 
to  tsreate  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable 
Uiajority  a  contaminating  sense  of  vcaX&i 
and  feiur,  and  to  a  small  minority  a 
dirire  to  rival  yst  enmlate  the  perfprmor. 


17ow,  seeisg-tfaat  such  feats  tendaeititor 
to  the-prometioo  of  physical  oor  nucsl 
ezoeUenee,  1  am  justified  in  xi&aaag  to 
this  eandhudon,  that  If  they  ate  cnooa- 
Taged,  they 'will  ultimately  difltee  liito 
our 'Social  enjcymeilts  adsring,  redrlnsn, 
and  'death-cooniBg  lerodty.  IIsb^ 
fore,  I  say,  pluck  the  liiszioos  weed  en 
its  expanding  leaves  court  the  hand  -of 
death.—A.  D. 

Such  perfbrmauces  ought  to  he  dll<- 
counqsvdi  because,  —  1st.  They  ^aa 
serre  no  good  purpose;  they  are  mendy 
feats  of  osdess  daring,  affordLog  nelthEer 
pleasure  nor  instruction.  2ndly.  They 
entail  great  danger  upon  the  perfenner. 
That  Blondin  2ms  as  yet  escaped  is  no 
guanmtee  that  he  will  alirays  3o  ao. 
Should  one  of  a  hundred  precautioes 
be  omitted,  or  one  of  a  thousand  pn^ 
babilities  oocur,  his  career  is  at  su  nd. 
Srdly.  Such  feats  will  doubtless  indie 
others,  much  less  skilful  than  Bloudin, 
to  attempt  the  like,  in  the  hope  of  like 
renown.  And  efen  if  Blondin  £hoali 
eeeape  intact,  who  will  guarantee  the 
safety  of  others?~J.  O. 

Blondiuism,  which  threatens  to  he- 
come  exceedingly  popular  in  Enghnd, 
cannot  be  encouraged  by  any  thought- 
ful person.  The  gathering  of  mixed 
multitudes  to  places  of  m»ra  diwistfla 
is  in  all  eases  necessarily  attended  widi 
more  or  less  of  dissipation,  and  is  toe 
frequently  pravooatiTe  of  deeds  and 
words,  which  will  not  bear  the  striet 
investigation  of  conscience.  Butintfab 
instmoce  the  evil  is  hiten^fied  by  the 
character  of  the  usual  sfcompaniiaeats 
of  an  exhibition  of  tight-rope  daixn^ 
The  company,  the  drink  wiiich  so  oftas 
freely  circulates,  the  seoond-rate  Map 
and  exhibitions,  all  degrade  the  oa- 
lo(Aer,  and  send  him  back  to  his  hons 
with  many  degrees  less  of  aelf-respset 
than  he  had  when  he  left  it.  yihai  a 
man*s  s^lf-respect  is  gone,  the  inclined 
plane  of  debasing  tendencies  hazrias 
him  downward,  and  lands  hun,  befijie 
he  is  aware  of  his  peril,  in  a  dai^  spot, 
which  he  would  never  at  one  time  Junpe 
snqpejftod  himeelf  dapabte  of  anhhif 
at  l¥tth  female  exhibitora  the  a&ir 
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u  tenfold  more  degrading'  tlian  with  mtti.  i 
Even  with  Bloodin  hnnself  !t  caimot  be  ' 
bat  a  naeless  and,  therefore,  foolhardj 
link  of  life  or  limb,  ir  he  must  lire  an 
adTentnrouB  life,  there  are  plenty  of 
openings  for  him,  without  pandering  to 
a  d(>praTed  appetite  of  his  fettoW-beingB. 
->  Sigma. 

It  b  written,  *'  Te  are  not  your  own, 
for  je  are  bought  with  a  priea;  there* 
fore  glorify  God  in  yonr  body,  and  your 
apirit,  which  are  God*8."  If  these  wqrda 
have  any  Import,  onnecessarily  to 
^poee  the  body  to  destmodon,  and, 
without  biding  God^s  time,  to  usher  the 
spirit  into  the  scene  of  its  eternal  des- 
tiny, mm»t  be  wrong.  Such  feats  as 
thoee  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  are  hazardous  to  life,  therefore 
their  public  exhibition  ought  not  to  be 
«lieourafred.< — Gamma. 

Exhibitions  of  this  kind  aro  injniions, 
aeeing  that  they  con  tribute  neither  to  the 
amusement,  instruction,  or  edification  of 
the  public;  but  rather  tend  to  produce 
an  undue  excitement,  which  we  must 
admit  to  be  destmctiTe,  both  as  regards 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the 
masses. — £.  H.  W. 

Encouraging  the  public  exhibition 
of  such  feats  as  those  of  Blondin,  is 
encouraging  the  persons  exhibiting  to 
run  an  extreme  risk  of  losing  their 
liTCB.  The  exhibition  tends  to  the 
demoralization  of  others,  by  encouraging 
a  vulgar  taste.  It  diverts  time,  atten- 
tion, and  means  from  laudable  objects. 
It  is  pofisessed  of  no  utility  whatever. 
It  is  an  act  of  a  prerampiuons  nature. 
God  could  preserve  a  man*s  life,  were 
lie  to  jump  from  the  dome  of  St  Patil's ; 
but  we  have  no  warrant  to  believe  th At 
God  would  do  if«  As  a  perfectly  use- 
lesB  and  positively  bjurious  display,  let 
it  be  consi^ed  to  oblivion.  Britiih 
CotttrcvertiaUsU,  being  intent  on  culti- 
vating and  enUrging  Uieir  mind?,  will, 
df  course,  imite  in  condetnning  ttist 
which  is  perfectly  foolhardy.  Being  a 
display  of  foolhardiness,  such  exhibi- 
tions ought  not  to  be  encouraged.-^ 

9.8. 
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meut  should  be  united  to  utility.  The 
Boul-ius|ffriDg  strains  of  music,  tbe 
body-smngtbening  ^exercises  of  cricket, 
&e.,  and  the  interesting  and  instructive 
lectures  with  which  the  metropolis  and 
other  large  towns  abound,  are  lawfttl 
fecrtfttions,  in  which  pleasure  and  prdBt 
meet.  Blondin  appears  to  us  to  be 
useless  to  society.  By  encoctragiug 
him,  we  enouurage  others  to  become  so 
likewise.  The  exUbitions  of  the  Female 
Bloudio  are  highly  indecorous.  Such 
feats  kre  extremely  dangerous.  See, 
fbr  fastauce,  the  narrow  escape  df  the 
Female  Blondin.  The  minds  ef  thoee 
who  delight  in  *the  eKhibition  of  such 
feats  are  enervated  thereby.  Could 
such  a  person  go  in  the  afternoon  to 
witness  the  fe^ts  of  Blondin,  and  inihe 
evening  read  the  BritUh  Controver" 
tiaUiij  or  Uallam*s  **  ConstituticRaa 
History  of  England"? — Samoel. 

Exhibitions  like  Blond in's  are  wivi^ 
In  themselves,  and  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged,  for  they  .place  the  life  of 
the  actor  In  imminent  danger;  and  no 
man  has  a  right  unnecessarily  to  peril 
his  iifsL  For  Blondin's  own  good,  too, 
he  ought  'not  to  be  encouraged.  'He 
eontinuts  to  do  a  wrong  so  long  as  he  is 
lauded  and  rewarded ;  and  if  the  eucmt- 
ragement  te'wiihdrawn,  the  exMbition 
wUl  cease.  The  effeet  of  such  exhibi- 
tions on  the  feelings  is  another  reason 
why  they  ought  not  to  be  enoouragfjd. 
Even  was  there  no  moral  element  in 
the  question,  we  should  not  seek  occa- 
sions where  our  feelin^rs  will  be  bar- 
rowed,  and  our  mxods  filled  with  paidfal 
anxiety.  'Stich  times  eome  ujibidden 
often  enough 'to  ev«ry  one,  and  care 
should  be  taken' to  avoid  them  as  muQi 
as  p098ible.«^t). 

But  a  few  months  have  passed  sfaioe 
the  pagee  of  the''*  TopiiT  discussed  the 
merits  knd  demerits  of  one  ofEndtand'b 
popular  sports,  viz.,  pugilism.  PuBlio 
opinion  was  then  rife  en  the  question, 
arising  from  the  brutal  exhibition  of 
**  the  ring,"  and  the  sffair  between 
Sayers  and  Hcenan.  Now,  however, 
another  sport  has  vaunted  Itself  1)poo 
t|le  Stage,  and  swayed  the  mind  Of  thto 
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nation  most  powerfhllj;  for  whatflver 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  popular  sports 
aid  in  forming  the  characteristics  of 
onr  moral  existence,  and  accordingly, 
as  they  are  elevated  or  debased,  so 
is  the  condition  of  our  countrymen 
the  more  virtuous  or  corrupt.  Unless 
deeds  of  daring  adventure  be  prompted 
by  a  design  for  the  benefit  of  the  person 
acting  them,  or  for  the  public  good, 
it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
denounced  as  sinfnl  and  presumptuous. 
For  whose  benefit  does  an  acrobat  risk 
life  and  limb  on  a  slender  rope,  at  an 
amazing  height  from  the  ground  ?  Not 
for  his  own,  except  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view;  for  science  is  not  advanced, 
and  art  is  not  encouraged,  by  all  the 
agility  he  displays;  and  the  intrepid 
performer,  worthy  indeed  of  a  better 
employment,  daily  exposes  himself  to 
the  suicide's  position  at  the  bar  of  God. 
Keither  are  the  people  benefited  by  his 
deeds,  but  rather  the  opposite,  for  they 
tend  to  foster  that  morbid  curiosity,  by 
far  too  prevalent  in  the  public  mind, 
which  applauds  the  roan  who  is  most 
recklessly  indifierent  to  the  end  for 
which  be  was  created,  and  who  uses 
his  prodigious  talents  to  an  unlawful 
purpose,  we  presume,  in  the  eye  of  his 
Maker.  Can  the  supportera  of  such 
deeds  as  those  of  Bloudin  clear  them- 
selves from  the  risk  they  incur  of  aiding 
an  infatuated  fellow-creature  to  a  sui- 
cidal grave? — ^Habwood. 

Exhibitions  similar  to  those  of  Blou- 
din ought  to  be  condemned  by  every 
man  of  thought,  since  they  not  only 
endanger  the  life  of  the  perfDrmer,  but 
exert  an  influence  on  the  spectators 
which  blunts  their  refinement,  and  ren- 
ders them  impervious  to  moral  impres- 
sions.— G.  £.  C. 

The  feats  of  Blondin  are  productive 
of  no  good.  The  emulation  excited  in 
the  brMsts  of  some  of  his  admirers  has 
already  been  productive  of  evil.  A 
woman  has  ascended  the  ropes,  and  is 
making  exhibitions  of  which  no  person 
with  becoming  modesty  can  approva 
Again,  neither  the  public  nor  the  ex- 
hihitora  will  be  long  contented  with  the 


feats  that  are  wm  being  pofonnei. 
They  must  devise  somethiog  mora  msr- 
vellous  than  any  that  has  been  dona 
before,  and  they  will  take  one  step  too 
many.  For  these  reaaooa  we  diiok 
that  the  public  exhibition  c^  such  itai* 
ought  HOC  to  be  enoouragad. — Odut- 

TATUS. 

Decidedly  not.  They  imperil  the  life 
of  the  performer,  and  do  the  public  no 
good.  It  may  be  said  that  they  enable 
the  performer  to  get  a  livings  and  benefit 
those  who  engage  him,  which  we  admit 
to  be  true.  But  so  long  aa  there  are 
proper  and  perfectly  safe  means  of  get- 
ting money  and  amassing  wealth,  those 
which  imperil  the  lifo  of  a  fi^Iow- crea- 
ture ought  not  to  be  conntenaziced. 
Gases  in  which  the  pursuit  of  a  dan- 
gerous trade  or  calling  are  necesauy  to 
the  well-being  of  society — such  aa  get- 
ting of  coal— are  entirely  different  firosa 
the  one  under  consideratioD,  and  ao 
argument  in  favour  of  it  can  be  dimwa 
from  them.  They  are  pursued  to  obtaun 
absolute  necessaries,  whereas  the  exhi- 
bitions referred  to  are  not  neoeaaary, 
neither  are  they  instructive  or  elevsting. 
They  excite  in  many  of  those  who 
witness  them  fear  or  disgust,  iriiile 
those  who  view  them  unmoved  are  led 
to  overrste  the  importance  of  phyaical 
acquirements  to  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of  their 
nature. — Chbistophbr. 

The  comparatively  caay,  oonfidcni, 
and  "  don't  care  "  sort  of  manner  in  which 
Blondin  ^oes  through  his  perfonnaaee 
on  the  tight-rope,  and  the  rich  rewaid 
he  receives  for  that  performaace,  win 
cause  many  persons  to  become  imitatoia. 
Both  he  and  his  imitators  run  a  great 
riak  of  losing  their  lives.  They  may 
become  frightened  at  their  dizzy  height, 
— they  may  lose  their  balance — the  rope 
may  break,  or  they  may  be  seized  with 
sudden  illness.  Any  of  these  takn^ 
place,  would  necessarily  cause  the  per- 
former's death,  almost  instantaneously. 
Ko  man  haa  a  right  to  place  hia  file  in 
such  jeopardy  aa  this,  and  therefcre  I 
argue,  that  such  exhiUtioiis  ahonld  noi 
be  enoouagedd — Bbxakkr. 
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Any  penon  placing  his  life  in  need- 
leas  jeopardy  tempts  Providence.  This 
ia  a  gnevous  sin.  Blondin,  and  every 
other  performer  of  snch feats, does  this; 
for,  however  ably  and  calmly  he  may 
execnte  his  performances,  no  one  will 
make  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  it  is  tm- 
possible  for  him  to  fall.  He  may  fall. 
His  life  is  in^jeopardy.  He  therefore 
tempts  Providence.  Bat  Blondin  exhi- 
bits because  fie  is  p^d  for  it.  He  per- 
forms in  order  to  gain  money.  It^is 
plain  that  if  the  sums  received  from 
the  pablic  were  not  highly  remnnerative, 
he  would  soon  torn  his  wonderful  powers 
to  other  account.  The  pnblic,  by  their 
presence,  encourage  Blondin  in  a  conti- 
nuance of  his  haizardous  feats.  Those 
who  encourage,  either  with  their  money 
or  their  presence,  the  acts  of  any  per- 
son, are  equally  responsible  with  the 
actor.  Again;  the  feelings  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  of  Blondin's 
feats,  are  those  of  intense  horror  and 
suspense.  The  development  of  these 
feelings  must  have  a  bad  effect,  both  on 
body  and  mind.  Lastly,  Blondin's  per- 
formaDces  produce  rivals ;  who,  not 
possessing  his  self-control,  are  tempted 
to  mium  or  kill  themselves  in  their  en- 
deavours to  outshine  him.  On  these 
gronuds,  therefore,  I  think,  Blondin's 
performances  should  be  ditexmraffed. — 

What  result  has  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  Blondin's  past  feats  produced 
upon  the  masses  who  observed  them  ? 
Taking  the  public  press  as  a  sufficient 
authority,  they  seem  to  have  produced 
a  shuddering  dread  and  general  feeling 


of  horror  during  the  whole  time  of  per- 
formance, which  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  a  feeling  of  relief  as  soon  as 
he  stepped  from  off  the  rope  upon  a 
place  of  safety.  Now,  as  anxiety  and 
agitation  of  mind  are  by  experience 
proved  to  be  the  reverse  of  benefidal, 
either  to  mind  or  body,  and  as  horror 
and  dread  cause  violent  agitation  of  the 
mind,  it  consequently  follows  that  Blon- 
din's performances  have  a  pernicious 
tendency.  Some  of  the  defenders  of 
these  exhibitions  may  allege  that  it  is 
a  justifiable  recreation,  ten&ng  to  excite 
feelings  of  emulation  to  perform  deeds 
of  bravery  and  daring.  But  this  Is 
fictitious.  The  soldier  fears  no  danger 
in  battle,  but  in  peace  he  would  con- 
demn a  reckless  disregard  of  life,  in- 
curred for  no  patriotic,  but  for  a  strictly 
selfish  purpose.  Were  Blondin's  and 
similar  feats  to  be  publicly  encouraged, 
it  would  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  rule 
of  those  innocent  and  invigorating 
amusements  which  really  are  the  source 
of  healthy  pleasure,  and  substitute  a 
love  of  those  entertainments,  consisting 
of  danger  and  cruelty,  which  obtained 
only  in  the  darker  ages.  Further, 
viewing  it  in  the  abstract,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  no  recreation  would  be  lost 
to  the  multitude  by  the  omission  of  such 
exhibitions,  whilst  their  encouragement 
would  be  to  approve  of  life  being  placed 
in  jeopardy  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
a  few.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Paley,  that 
in  a  question  of  morals,  where  one  side 
is  safe  and  the  other  doubtful,  we  are 
bound  to  take  the  safe  side. — J.  C. 
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Questions  Bequibino  Answers. 

174.  Can  you  supply  a  brief  biogra- 
phic notice  of  the  late  Baron  Buosen? 
Mr.  Neil's  "  In  Memoriam  '*  paper,  and 
the  **  Essays  and  Beviews,"  have 
doubtless  made  many,  like  myself, 
anxious  to  know  the  facts  of  his  life. 
— JoHAmr. 


175.  Who  and  what  is  Principal 
Tnlloch,  D.D.,  author  of  *'  English 
Puritans  and  their  Leaders  "? — loMO- 

BAirOE. 

176.  What  is  the  principle,  and  what 
are  the  chief  forms,  of  life  [and  other] 
insurances? — G.  H. 

177.  What    ia    the    character    of 
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Hnioe^A   *'Bistoi>r  of  Eo^C   and 
doM  anj  abridgflmtiit  of.  it.  eauftf-^ 

JjKAMEB. 

178.  An  thoBB  any  cbetp,  tiseful 
worka  on.  Uio  doimxig  of  mapa  pnbo 
liabad?  or  can  asy  of  your  iinidlj- 
diapoied  coatribatocA  girt  me  any  da- 
mentary  infonnatioa  on  that  anbject^ 
— W.  W.  H.. 

179..  Can  K:mt*a  PbUotopby  ba 
Btndied  in  Eogliafa  booka,  ttaoaUted 
or  ejqplanatory? — Twiar^ 

180.  la  thara  any  good,  riliable  hia* 
toiy  of  Busaia  to  be  had  in  Eagliah  or 
French?  What  are  the  chief  epoabs 
in  the  history  of  that  country?  and 
how   may  thej  beat  her  atndied?^— 

BUUiJLBB. 

181.  Who  vaa.Laa  Caau,  and  ^hat 
did  he  do?— J«AMX8. 

182.  TMe  orthogrtiphff  (f  ike  wmu 
of  tA«  autiuyr  of  **  ffanUty — ^In,  two 
contribntiona  to  tho  "Beviewer"  \h 
the  Britith  ControvertiaUttf  the  qnes- 
tion  of  the  orthography  of  the  name  of 
Eoglaoda  greateat  dramatiat  is  toached 
npon  bnt  left  nnsettled.  I.  refer  to 
British  ConivoversiaUti,  May,  1861, 
p.  27^,  and  for  July,  1861,  p^  68. 
Wonld  either  of  the  genrtlemen  giye  an 
ontlina  of  tha  reaaona  for  adhering  to 
the  old  fount  and  for  innerating  by 
writing  the  new,  so  tbal.yonr  readera 
might  be  able  to  determioe  what  ia 
the  tine  orthograpbgr  of  that  nave 
which  atanda  higheet  in  Britain's  lite- 
rary ansala?  I  precuna,  ob  eaflii  a 
{Mint  of  ooiftrDliray,  yon  will  be.  will, 
iog.  to  open*  the  pa^es  of  the  **  The 
Inqnirer  "  to  tha  ezpre8iion.Q£  all  socta 
of  releTant  opiniona. — G.  F. 

183.  Conld  any  of  the  leaden  of 
thia  Magazine  tell  me  anything  mere 
of  Eirke  White  (or  his  family,  pavti* 
colarly  Neyille),  than  is  fonnd  in  his 
life  by  Sonthey.  I  admire  the  yonng 
peel  mnch,  and  am  amdona  to  learn 
all  I  can  both  of  him  and  hia  family. — 

A  POOB  ASPIRAVT. 

184.  I  shonld  like  tp  get  aeme  giped 
adTioB  on  **Bt»w  to  teach  ffietMy,?;*— 
A  FuriL  Tbachbb. 


J^BBWBBa-  TO  QdMR) 

Ghrktian^  Gbaries  Joaiaa  Boneea  wa 
bom  of  hnmUe  parentage  in  KflibseL> 
Waldeek,  on  the  bordecs  of  Bbtottli 
Prusaia.  25th  AngiiBt,  L79I.  Hewu 
ednoatad.  at  the  ^miariaw,  and  tb 
Unifenitieaof  Marhu:g.and  Gattiago, 
where  Heyne-  and  Haeten  w«»  ha 
profesaoiB.  lie  became  teacher  in  tbt 
Gyroyasiom  at  Goitingen,  1811;  ia 
1813,  pabli)«hrd.  a  priae  essay,  *Ds 
Jose  AtheiiicDiiaro  Hevedilario.*  B« 
▼isited  Benmarkt  HiollaBd,  and  wmt  to 
Paris,  wfaece  he  stndled  the  oriiotal 
tongnea  under  Syfvestre  de  Sa^.  tad 
hie^glyphica  withChampoUioB.  AiM; 
an.  American,  engaged  him  aa  a  tatsr, 
bnt  when  Bnnaan  neat  had  Fkrrnee,  bt 
fonnd  hia  pupil  had  jilted  bio,  and  is 
great  Btraits,  he  AppUed  to  Briodii^ 
now  profesaor  at  Bonn,  who  tdok  him 
to  Borne,  and  introduced  him  to  Ificbohr, 
then  Pnissian  EuToy  theroi  Niebobr 
introdnoed  him  to  Sir  Benjamio  Hall, 
and  CQDfiirred  on  him  the  aecntaiysbip 
to  the  oabaaay-,  on  Biaadia'a  preoMtidB 
to  tha.  profrtranriate.  In  1622,  Fn- 
dene  WiUiam  IIL  viuted  Borne,  and  t 
friendship  between  him  and  BnBseaaroti 
from  their  meeting.  After  Kiebohr  & 
departnra  from  Bome«  Bamaen  was  ap> 
pointed  charyi  daffaireM,  and  tfam 
misiate&pleiiipoteatiary,  fia  fenoad, 
during  bis  atay  therev  e  fmodti^ 
vith  Fiedario  WiUiam  IV.,  and  got  a 
Proteatent  pUce  of  wcnhip  open  »# 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  Inflaenoad  Pop* 
Gregorj^  XIV.  in  the  ianie.  of  a  pii' 
tical  meroorandam  widening  the  f**^ 
dom  of  the  Italians.  For  twenty-thn* 
years  he  resided  at  Bome,  and  daring 
that  time  he  composed  hia  "  Dttaif- 
tion  of  the  Boman  State,"  paMiibcd 
at  &ntl«art,  1830-42.  In  1839,  bt 
rerided.at  Uanorer  (he  bad  ham  Der* 
ried  to  a  aiater  of  the  pneeot  I^ 
LlanoTcr),  bnt  waa  reoilled  to  ba 
Pnusian.  ambaaaador  at  Bama  to  thr 
SwiaaCflofedevatton;  and  in  1841  hews 
sent  aa  minister  to  thia  coantiy.  ^ 
1848  he  &Tonred  conititntiooaliffW**' 
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IVittsU^  Itanings  to  BqmU  oanaad 
him  to  resell  irt  185*4.  He  had  tbtro^ 
afittr  deroted  himielf  more  usidaooalj 
than  erer  to  literalnre..  Hu  thin 
works  aro,  **  Church  of  the  FatorB," 
1848;  "Egypt's  Place  in  the  Ubirer* 
eal  Historjr;'  1845-59;  "*  Ignatius  of 
Aotioch  and  his  Times,'*  1847;  "  Hip- 
poljtns  and  his  Agei''  1851 ;  *«  God  in 
History/  *'  Signs  of  the  Times,'*  "  The 
Philosophy  of  tJniTer8aLHi8tog7)'*  1S54. 
His  new  translation,  of  the  Scriptures 
occnpied  his  last  yeaxs  spent  near 
Heidelhei^  and  Bono,  in  which 
latter  place  he  died  of  heart-diseasei 
S8th  October,  1860.  We  are  in- 
debted for  these  few  facts  to  a  sketch 
of  the  Baron,  which  appeared  in  "  The 
Hosenm  **  for  April,  1861,  from  the 
pen  of  Leonhard  Schmitz,  which  seei 

175  Tke  Rep.  John  TuUtx^,  D.J)n 
ift  Senior  Principal  Vioe-Chanoellor,. 
and  Primarins  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  Fife. 
N^E.  He  was  bom  at  the  manse  of 
TA>bermore,  in  1822.  Studied  at  St. 
Andrew^  1835-44.  In  tbe  hitter 
year  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
the.  Church  of  ScotUnd,  and  was  or- 
dained one  of  tbe  ministers  (clergymen) 
of  Dundee  in  1845.  In  1849,  he  re- 
mored  to  the  parish  of  Kettins,  in  the 
presbytery  of  Meigle,  Furfarshire,  to 
which  living  he  was  preE<ii*ed  by  the 
Crown.  In  1854.  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrew^,  hj  tbe  Crown.  He  was  aritt 
is  known  as.  a  contributor  to  "The 
North  British,"  and  the  '*  Brideh 
Qnarterly,"  Reriews,  "Tlie  Museum/* 
**  Good  Words,"  8tc^  &c.  In  1B55,  he 
gained  the  second  prize  (£600)  for  the 
Burnet  Essay,  on  "The  Being  and 
Attribntea  of  God,"  since  published, 
by  Blackwoodl  He  ia  the  author  of 
**  teadera  of  the  Reformation,"  Luther, 
GAltin,  Latimer,  Khoz,.  1859;  English 
Puritanism;  and  its  leaders,  Cromwell; 
Miltoo,  Baxter,  Bnnyan,  I860;  and  he 
Is  at  present  engaged  on  a  "  Biography 
of  William  HI ,  Prince,  of  Orange,  and 
King  oCEbglftnd "  to  be  ffint  delhrered 


as  two  kcturea  before  the  Edinburgh 
Philoeophical  Institution*  in  February,, 
1869.— *B.  M.  A. 

177.  Hume*a  Hittory  ofEngtmi.^ 
The  first  volume,  containing  an  account 
of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Gharl<s 
L.  waa  published  at  Edinburgh,  In 
1754<(  the  seonud,  oontuning  the  Com-^ 
monwealth,  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
at  London,  1757;  two  volumes  on  the 
House  of  Tudor,  in  1 759 ;  and  two  more^ 
embracing  an  account  of-  the  country 
from  Ciesar's  invasion  till. the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  The  whole  waa  re- 
issued in  eight  monthly  volnmes,  5s. 
each,  in  1764.  Many  interesting  patr 
ticulars  regarding  the  work  may  be 
learned  from  a  perusal  of  Burton's 
"  Life  of  Hume,"  a  cumbrous  and  con<- 
fused  work  enongb,  bat  valuable  for 
its  materials  Hume  is  an  epoeh<>hl9t 
torian,  his  work  created  an  era  in  the 
arta  of  historic  composition.  He  watf 
tbe  nu)del  of  Robertson,  and  the  inspirer 
of  Gibbon.  Hume's  narrative  ia  clear, 
skilfal,  quiet,  sufficiently  dramatic  to 
gratify,  and  not  enough  so  to  deceive. 
Great  facts  are  related,  and  gjceat  prin- 
ciples are  expressed,  in  a  style  exactly 
commensurate  with  their  importance, 
and  yet  a  gracefally  managed  tone  and 
character  is  impressed  into  the  story. 
It  is  negligent  in  the  collation  and 
quotation  of  antheritiea,  worthless,  for 
the  settl^mrat  of  disputed  ^fiestiooi, 
uncaodid  in  political  and  reKgiooft 
statemesta^  and  cold,  nncongental)  and 
unsympathetic  towards  many  of  the 
higher  sentiments  of  humanity.  Chro- 
nicler and  chronologist,  grubber  in  dry- 
as-dnst  repositories,  toiler  after  correet- 
neas  in  dates,  and  details,  studiously 
critical  of  ordinary  authorities,  he  was 
not;  bulhe  was  full  of  ripe  reflect! ve- 
nesB,»and  smw.  the  applicability  of  such 
ideaa  as  philosophy  originates,  to  events, 
cirenmstancfflH  andohazactexs.  This  is 
hia  great  merit,  and  it  is  moce  as  a. 
rqxiaitorx  of' thoughts. upon  the  state 
of  parties,  the  tendenciea  o£ev«nts«.the 
canntive  influences  of 'aotiona,  thui  aa 
a  carefftl  renrision  of  facts  or  a  on- 
tioaUy^eact    record  of  doihgii  tod 
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mifldouigfl,  that  it  is  to  be  esteemed. 
Hame  was  by  sentiment  and  feeling  a 
tory;  by  intellectnal  constitnUon,  a 
radical  and  an  innovator.  He  is  care- 
less and  epicurean  in  bis  mors!  esti- 
mates of  men,  and  is  often  paradoxically 
iogenions  in  jostifying  things  as  they 
were.  An  abridgment  of  Home's  his- 
tory has  been  executed  under  the  su- 
pervising editorship  of  the  able,  learned, 
laborious,  and  judicious  Dr.  W.  Smith; 
but  we  have  not  examined  it.  It  must 
have  been  a  difficult  task,  if  it  has  been 
accomplished,  to  preserve  the  inimita- 
ble graces  of  Hume's  composition,  and 
the  singularly  lucid  and  philosophical 
estimates  of  times  and  lives,  and  yet 
correct  the  mis-statements  and  inac- 
curacies which  abound  in  the  work.— 
S.  N. 

179.  Kant's  Philosophy  may  be  stu- 
died, but  not  well,  in  merely  English 
books.  His  collected  works,  edited  by 
his  pupils,  have  been  published  in  Ger- 
many ;  many  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  a  few  into 
English.  These  abstracts  and  com- 
ments abound  in  almost  all  European 
languages.  F.  G.  Born,  of  Leipsic, 
translated  many  of  them  into  Latin 
( 1 796 - 1 798),  in  3  vols.  Mantovani  has 
translated  the  **  Critique"  into  Italian, 
and  Tissot  into  French.  Cousin's 
"  Legons  sur  Philosophic  de  Kant "  are 
highly  valuable ;  as  are  tlso  Bemusat's, 
Pelhoen*s,  and  Wilhen's  notices  of  him 
in  their  several  Histories  of  German 
Philosophy.  Villiers,  Kinker,  and 
Schom  are  authors  of  epitomes,  in 
French,  of  a  serviceable  nature.  G.  S. 
A.  Mellin*s  (1755-1880)  several  works 
on  the  Technology  of  Kant  are  almost 
indispensable:  they  are,  however,  all  in 
German.  ^  A  Manual  of  the  Critical 
Pliilosophy,"  1798),  by  A.  F.M.  Willich, 
is  useful;  as  are  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  F.  A.  Nitsch's  "  Introductory 
View,"  1796;  and  John  Bichardson's 
translations  of  Kant's  '*  Essays  and 
Treatises,*'  1798-1816.  Thomas  Wirg- 
man,  in  the  *' London  Encyclopedia," 
1810-1820,  wrote  many  articles  on  the 
Kantesian  philosophy;    but  they  are 


chiefly  traoslated  fam  J.  S.  Beck*s 
'*  Analysis  of  the  Critical  Philo8<^y,- 
published  at  Biga,  1793.  Gooan's 
*' Lessons  on  Kant"  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  excellently.  In 
Moreirs  '*  History  of  Modem  PhiloM- 
phy,"  a  good  account  of  Kantism  may 
be  had,  as  well  as  in  either  of  the  trana- 
lated  editions  of  Chalybair's  "  Specula- 
tive Philosophy;"  but  better  than  either 
of  these,  in  G.  H.  Lewes'  *'  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy."  Maklejohn's 
translation  of  the  **  Critique  of  Purs 
Beason"  (Bohn)  is  justly  esteemed 
accurate;  as  are  also  Semple's  render- 
ings of  the  **  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,* 
1836,  and  the  ''Theory  of  Beligion,* 
1840.  Wirgman's  **  Science  of  Philo- 
sophy "  is  founded  on  Kantism.  Ode- 
ridge  was  pretty  much  transfused  with 
it,  as  was  De)Qnincey,  whose  ''Last 
Days  of  Emanuel  Kant"  are  worth 
perusal,  as  well  as  an  essay  on  Kant's 
earlier  writings.  Neither  Brown  nor 
Stewart  understood  Kant's  theory.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  knew,  but  seemingly 
despised,  a  great  deal  of  it.  Though 
the  system  has  influenced  philoeof^y 
more  than  any  theory  of  modern  timea, 
it  is  generally  regarded  as  scarcely 
tenable;  yet  it  u  worthy  of  study.  I 
hope  the  above  notice  will  help  man 
than  "  Twist "  to  learn  something  of  it 
— S.  N. 

180.  Russian  nistoty.-''X  £uxly 
readable  and  reliable  "  History  of  Bus- 
sia"  was  published  in  Lardner*8  "  Cabinet 
Cydopasdia."  Its  author  is  Robert  BeU, 
Esq.,  bom  in  1800  at  Cork,  a  litemy 
gentleman,  noted  for  emdite  research 
and  accuracy,  if  procurable  by  labour. 
Karasmin's  great  "  History  of  the  Bna- 
sian  Empire  "  was  translated  intoFrendi 
by  Jauffret  and  De  Divoff  in  1845-7. 
He  was  historiographer  royal  of  the 
empire(1765-1826).  Levesque's " H». 
tory"  is  drawn  from  original  authorities, 
but  only  reaches  to  1812.  Strahl'sOn 
German)  is  brought  down  to  1838.  I 
really  am  not  aware  of  any  standard 
works  more  recent  than  these.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  hastily  compiled 
books  thrown  into  the  market  dmiag 
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the  Ccifflaftn  mr,  Imt  I  do  not  ranmiu 
b«r  a  noteworfhy  one.  Perhaps  the 
beet  sapplemenU  to  the  ebo?eiuaned 
woricB  would  be  the  '*  Histoiy  of  the 
BuseiAn  War,"  iaened  by  Chambers; 
and  Basaeirs  *' Letters."  From  a  recent 
letter  from  Knora,  in  Pohmd,  published 
in  the  lHme§,  we  copied,  without  any 
idea  of  immediate  nsenilnees,  the  follow- 
ing sjnopeis  of  the  **  History  of  Bnssia 
aid  Lithuania,**  extracted  from  a  school 
book,  tanght  in  the  goremmental  insti- 
tntioDS  in  Russia  and  Pdaod,  and 
therefore  likely  to  rspresent  the  history 
as  the  cabinet  wopld  like  it  to  be 
taught,  Tis. : — 

L  ANCIENT  HISTORT.  Osioin 
OF  Russia  till  Pbtsk  thb  Gabat, 
868-1689. 

1.  Founding  of  Russia.  A  Sclavo- 
nian  kingdom  formed  under  Norman 
chiefs.  Christianity  introduced.  Laws 
ofYaioskff.    868-1054. 

S.  Russia  divided  into  federated 
dukedoms  under  the  descendants  of 
Rurik.     1054-1238. 

8.  DiTision  of  Russia  into  Esstem 
and  Western  imder  the  Mongols.  1 283- 
1328. 


4.  Formation,  In  Eastern  Rnsda,  of 
the  goTemment  of  Moscow;  and  cC 
Lithuania  in  the  West     1328-1462. 

5.  Struggles  ofCzars  of  Moscow  with 
the  Tartars  for  independence,  and  with 
the  Poles  for  Lithuania.     1462-1604. 

6.  Gorerament  of  Moecow  weakened 
by  the  attacks  of  pretenders,  1604- 
1613;  and  by  the  union  of  Lithuania 
and  Poland,  1596. 

7.  Wars  between  Russia  and  Poland 
for  Lithuania.  Great  spread  of  civili- 
zation in  Eastern  Russia.  New  attempts 
of  Poles  to  absorb  Westeni  Russia. 
1613-1689. 

U.  MODERN  HISTORY.  Peter 
the  Great  till  Death  of  Nicholas  L 
Europeanization  of  Russia.   1689-1855. 

1.  Reformation  of  Cxarate  ^  Russia 
by  Peter  the  Great.     1689-1725. 

2.  His  work  strengthened  by  hb 
successors.     1725-1762. 

3.  Consolidation  of  the  empire.  Union 
of  nearly  all  the  Russian  territory  under 
Catherine  U.     1762-1796. 

4.  Russia  takes  a  decided  part  in 
European  politics. 

Will  this  be  of  any  use  to  "  Bernard"? 
"  N. 


^I^e  §^amim*  Sitttitm. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Jli€  Litermrff  Soddiet  qf  Bimwg' 
ham,— 'It  is  poesible  that  a  stranger  to 
Birmingham  may  see  something  incon- 
gruous in  the  title  of  our  paper.  He 
may  easily  be  able  to  connect  the  name 
of  our  good  old  town  with  steam- 
engines,  toys,  rifles,  sham  jewellery,  or 
a  tiiousand  other  productions  of  horny- 
handed  industry;  but  to  connect  it  with 
literature,  may  require  a  slight  effort  of 
the  mind.  The  association  of  these 
names,  however,  is  deeply  significant  of 
the  progrSBS  of  the  age.  It  tells  us 
that  in  one  of  the  busiest  centres  of 
xnannfaoture,   where    all    men    seem 

1861.  2 


absorbed  in  wresting  firom  fortune 
either  riches,  or  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, there  sre  yet  agencies  at  work, 
having  for  their  object  the  development 
and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  forces  of  men's  nature.  For 
many  years  Birmingham  was  singularly 
unsuccessful  in  sustaining  any  impor- 
tant literary  institution.  Several  excel- 
lent projects  were  set  afloat,  and  nearly 
all  failed.  Many  friends  of  education 
began  to  despair  of  ever  sustaining  an 
institutioa  wxvthy  of  the  town.  Some 
seven  or  eight  years  sgo,  however, 
another  attempt  was  made,  which  re- 
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anlted  in  the  cstabliihment  of  the 
*'  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institnte  " 
Happilj,  this  has  proved  an  exception 
to  the  cases  referred  to  above,  and  has 
had  a  career  of  considerable  prosperitj 
already,  and  increases  in  efficiency  year 
by  year.  A  building  has  been  erected 
for  its  nse  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Prince 
Albert,  with  considerable  edatf  in  1854 ; 
and  in  1857,  the  Lecture  theatre  was 
opened,  nnder  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Brougham,  Earl  Bnssell,  Lord  Stanley, 
and  other  distinguished  firiends  of  edu- 
cation. The  course  of  instruction  em- 
braced by  the  Institute  will  be  best 
underetood  if  we  subjoin  the  following 
plan  of  lectures  and  classes  for  the 
present  session : — 

Mondajft.  Elementary  Arithmetic- 
Penny   Lessons.      Tneadays,  Algebra; 
English  History  and  Literature;  Penny 
Lectures — ^The  Outlines  of  Chenustry, 
illustrated    by    Experiments.      TTed- 
nesdojfs.  AdTsnced   Arithmetie;   Che- 
mical Physics — ^Acoustics  and  Light; 
French  Language — Practical,  Thoreti- 
cal,  and  CouTersational.     T^ftoredSiyt. 
English   Grammar  and   Composition; 
Botany — ^Including  the  Structure,  Laws 
of  Life,  Classification,  together  with 
the  Properties  and  Uses  of   Plants; 
Writing.  Fridays,  Chemistry — Metals 
and  thdr  Compounds;  Geometry.     S€k- 
turdags.  Penny  Beadings  firom  Popular 
Authors,  for  the  Amusement  and  In- 
struction of  the  Working  Classes ;  Prao- 
tical  Chemistry — QnalitatiTe  Analysis. 
In  addition  to  these  classes,  a  series 
of  attractive  lectures  is  in  course  of 
delivery    on  Monday    evenings.     We 
quote  the  following,  for  the  next  two 
months,  by  way  of  illustration  :^ 

November  4th  and  11th.  The  Go- 
rilla—Contrssted  and  Compared  with 
Man.  By  Mr.  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins^ 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Nov.  18th  and  25th. 
Ill-used  Men.  By  Mr.  George  Dawson, 
M.A.  Dec  2nd.  Glass  Painting.  By 
Mr.  Sebastian  Evans.  Dec  9  th.  Pas- 
cal and  Montaigne.  By  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Badham.  Dec  16th.  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Dr.  South.    By  the  same. 


A  subscription  of  one  guinea  per 
annum  secures  attendance  to  the  lec- 
tures, and  all  the  classes.    The  fee  to 
each  class  singly  is  two  shillings  per 
quarter.    During    the    early  aecstona 
of  the  Institute,  the  classes  were  oq»- 
dncted  by  various  cleigymen,  ministen, 
and  other  friends  of  edncatioo  in  tli» 
town.    This,  however,  was  not  found 
to  work  very  efficiently;  and  aa  the 
funds  of  the  Institute  have  improved, 
paid  teachers  have  been  subeUtuted. 
The  results  of  this  elaborate  machinery 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  thoRmgUy 
to  estimate.    Tht  following   extract, 
however,  from  the  last  report,  will  skov 
what  these  are  in  one  direction: — *^  TIm 
council  congratulated  the  memben  u^od 
the  distinguished  position  which  the 
Institute  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.    Last  year,  thirteen 
certificates  were  awarded  to  stadeoti» 
two  of  these  being  first  class.     In  order 
to  give    additional   stimulus   to   the 
classes.  Sir  Francis  Scott  haa  most 
liberally  ofiered  a  prise  of  £5  to  overy 
student  who  shall  in  future  carry  off  a 
first  prize  in  the  Society  of  Arts*  Ex- 
aminatton,  and  who  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  gain  the  £5  prize  for  the  Institute. 
The  results  of  the  examinatioD  this 
year  have  been  that  62  teachers'  cer- 
tificates have  been  awarded,  against 
46;  16  council  certificates,  against  15; 
and  6  prizes,  against  3  of  last  year; 
and  one  in  chemistiy,  taking  the  first 
prize  in  that  department    This  yesr 
the  examination  resulted  in  17  eerti- 
ficates  being  awarded,  5  of  these  beiqg 
first  class."    In  connection  with  tht 
Institute,^  there  is  a  Museum,  opened  to 
the  public  on  Mondays  and  Si^rdajs, 
to  which  there  have  been  1,308  visitao 
daring  the  year. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  Toong  Ueas' 
Christian  Association,  founded  in  1849. 
This  society  is  modelled  upon  the  greet 
London  Association.  Meetings  are  held 
in  connection  with  it  ewy  Sunday 
afternoon  and  Tuesday  eveiuQg,  fat 
conversation  on  rellgioas  ssbjsets, 
varied  with  lectures,  and  an  iMn^nifr^' 
debate  on  some  topic  of  psssing  ii 
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The  BSBOciation  has  a  considerable  hold 
on  a  large  class  of  yonng  men,  and 
efforts  haye  been  made  li^ly  to  aug- 
ment its  uaefolnees,  and  extend  its 
borders.  It  has  a  body  of  intelligent 
and  working  officersi  and  a  secretary  of 
nnnsnal  energy,  versatility,  and  talent 
It  possesses  a  library  and  news-room— 
the  former  not  mnch  above  the  average 
*->bnt  the  latter  of  great  completeness 
and  interest.  The  number  of  members 
and  associates  is  between  200  and  300. 
It  shoald  be  also  stated  that  the  Asso- 
ciation possesses  a  saite  of  rooms  of 
considerable  extent  and  comfort 

In  one  sense  kindred,  but,  in  another, 
antagonistic  to  this  association,  is 
another  called  the  '*  Chorch  of  Eogland 
Yonng  Mens'  Christian  Association." 
It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  regret 
to  na  that  it  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  two  organizations,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  same  purpose,  one  of 
which,  however,  is  limited  to  Church  of 
England  Ch rtstians.  Here,  at  all  events, 
union  would  be  strength.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  a  common  foe,  it  would  be 
more  becoming  for  christian  young  men 
to  unite,  than  to  weaken  their  forces 
^j  dividing. 

This  association  is  similar  to  the  one 
we  have  just  described.  It  has  a  large 
body  of  members,  and  meets  with  con- 
siderable support.  The  meetings  are 
iield  every  Friday  evening. 

Among  the  debating  societies  the 
''  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston"  takes  the 
leading  position.  This  society  gives  us 
an  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
union.  Formerly  there  were  the  **  Bir- 
mingham'' and  the  **  Bdgbaston"  De- 
bating Societies ;  but  as  both  languished, 
and  scarcely  possessed  sufficient  vitality 
•to  sustain  an  existence,  the  members 
were  wise  enough  to  amalgamate ; 
and  now  the  united  organization 
•enjoys  a  vigorous  and  healthy  life.  It 
nunobers  163  members,  among  whom 
are  many  of  the  foremost  of  the  KtenUi 
of  the  town,  and  includes  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  rising  men  of  every  profession. 
It  is  about  to  commence  its  seventh 
session  with  a  debate  on  the  Secession 


of  the  Southern  States  from  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  Occasionally  these  debates 
are  thrown  open  to  the  public,  when 
a  large  audience  invariably  attends. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  more 
of  these  and  similar  societies.  Amongst 
the  foremost  are,  the  Birmingham 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  meeting 
every  Tuesday;  and  the  Birmingham 
Central  Literary  Association,  meeting 
every  alternate  Friday.  There  are  also 
instruction  sodeties,  educational  insti- 
tutes, and  so  on,  at  Steelhouse-lan» 
Chapel,  Carr*s-lane  Chapel,  the  Circus 
Chapel,  St  Martin's,  St  Mary's,  St 
George's,  and  most  of  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  the  town.  These  societies 
average  in  their  members  from  50  to 
150,  and  are  unostentatiously  doing  a 
great  work.  We  ourselves  have  more 
faith  in  them  than  in  larger  and  more 
ambitious  ones;  there  is  a  real  educa- 
tional process  going  on  under  their 
instrumentality.  They  make  greater 
demands  upon  the  self-reliance,  courage, 
determination,  and  judgment  of  their 
members. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  societies 
which  we  can  only  mention  by  name, 
although  many  of  them  are  worthy  of 
lengthy  notice.  Among  these  are  the 
ArSiflBological  Society,  the  Nattiral 
History  Association,  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  and  Mutual  Aid 
Society,  &c.,  &c  Although  not  coming 
under  the  head  of  literary  societies,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  omit  mentioning,  as 
among  the  most  important  of  the 
educational  appliances  of  Birmingham, 
Spring  Hill  College,  an  Independent 
theological  institution,  and  Queen's 
College,  and  Sydenham  College,  medical 
institutions  of  great  value. 

An  important  movement  was  made 
some  few  months  ago  in  the  opening  of 
a  free  public  library  and  news  room;  to 
be  followed  by  the  opening  of  two  or 
three  others  in  various  localities.  The 
wisdom  of  this  has  been  shown  in 
the  extraordinary  success  which  has 
attended  it;  and  we  augur  the  best 
results  from  the  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  in  all  parts  cf  the  country. 
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The  brief  and  imperfeet  sketch  we 
have  now  given  will  ehow  that  the  town, 
which  has  such  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  many  articles  of  its  production,  is 
not  behind  other  towns  in  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importanoe  of  education,  and 
in  the  machinery  it  has  at  work  for 
eloTatiog  its  great  population.  Bir- 
mingham has  always  had  a  reputation 
lor  political  spirit;  and  we  believe,  upon 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  no 
whit  behind  in  intellectual  power  and 
literary  acquirements. 

The  Ledmrt  ^Seofon.— It  is  often  a 
matter  of  legitimate  curiosity  with 
memben  of  literary  sodeties,  and  in- 
deed with  reflective  men  in  general; 
What  are  our  lecturers  about  to  do, 
and  what  are  our  literary  institutes  of 
various  sorts  about  to  present  to  the 
audiences  that  assemble  in  them  during 
the  winter  sesson?  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  we  knew  the  men  who 
are  to  instruct  the  public  from  the 
platform,  and  the  matters  upon  which 
they  are  to  prelect,  that  we  could  form 
a  fair  idea  of  the  general  culture  to 
which  they  appeal,  as  well  as  have  a 
fine  task  set  to  our  imaginative  and 
suggestive  faculties,  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  immense  mass  of  fluent  thought 
which  is  set  in  motion  during  winter- 
tide.  To  aid  in  this  useful  work,  as 
well  as  to  lay  before  our  readers  ap- 
proved topics  for  essays  and  studies  in 
their  associations,  we  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  glad  to  present  them  with 
such  lists  of  lectures  as  may  reach  us, 
when  they  contain  noteworthy  material 
for  thought.  This  month  we  quote 
three  lists:  that  of  the  "Philosophical 
Institution,  Edinburgh;"  that  of  the 
**  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution  and 
Literary  Society;"  and  the  other  that 
of  the  "  Faversham  Institute,"  the  two 
latter  being  only  for  the  first  half  of 
the  session  1861-2. 

Edikbuboh.— In  ITuCofy— ''Italy, 
its  present  position  and  prospects,"  by 
J.  Stansfield,  Esq.  M.P., Halifax;  "Soot- 
land,  fivm  the  union  of  the  crowns  to 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  "  1603-1707, 


by  R  Garmthen,  Esq.,  editor  of  /■ 
nsft  CouHer,  anthor  of  **  The  Life  sT 
Pope,"&c.  In  ^loyrapi^,  "  Heniy  rf 
Kavarre,"  by  Rev.  William  Haans, 
L.L.D.;  "  William  of  Orange,"  by  Rev. 
Principal  TnUoch,  DD.;  "Efizafaslh 
of  England,"  by  Bicfaard  Goagniv^ 
A.M.,  Oxfbcd;  "  ICehael  Ai^^do  and 
Bapbael,"  by  Sheriff  H.  K  Bell; 
"  Horaee  Walpde,"  by  Shirley  Bnoks^ 
Esq  ;  "Defoe,  and  Kapoleon,  and  Wel- 
lington," by  Qeoige  Dawson»  AJC.  In 
GrOiam,  "  The  Genios  of  Haaasi," 
by  Rev.  Dsan  Ramsay,  LL.D.;  "  Booas 
of  Commons,"  Shirley  Brooks;  "Eng- 
lish Poetry  of  the  Kineteenth  Centuy," 
by  John  Nichol  (son  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Kichol,  LL.D  );  *•  The  Im^ 
provers  of  Shakespeare,"  &g^  George 
Dawson;  "  Poetry  and  Fiction  as  agents 
in  Mutual  Gnltore,"  by  the  Rev.  Joha 
Gaird.  In  Scimot,  "  Electridty,"  by 
Allen  Dalaell,  KJ>.;  "  Extinet  Ydea- 
nos  of  Scotland,"  by  A.  Geikie,  F.6&; 
"  Economic  Science — Combination," 
W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.;  "  Th«  Stnw- 
tnnU  reUtion  of  Man  to  the  other  fionns 
of  Animal  Life,"  Prafeasor  T.  H. 
Huxley.  The  inaugural  address  is  to 
be  given  by  Rev.  Gonnop  ThiriwaO, 
D  J).,  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

LBBD8.^£riiCofy— "The   history, 
genius,  and  influence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,"  by  Rev.  £.  Mnnro^  MJL; 
"  The  revival  of  art  in  England,"  by 
W.Smith,Esq.;  "  The  Almanac, Oayi, 
Weeks,  Months,  Years,"   by  Rev.  & 
Green,    B.A.     Biographjf^    "Samnd 
Pepys,"  by  W.  H.  J.   Traice,  Esq.; 
"Gaxton,"  by  Rev.    J.   li.  BoiDev; 
"  My  Musical  Career,"  by  H.  PhiDips, 
Esq.     ITtsoeCSBneow,  "Leeda  to  Fls- 
lermo  and  back,"  Rev.  O.  W.  Condor; 
"The  Faiiy  Legends  of  Irdand,"  by 
S.  G.  HaU,  Esq.;  "  PictmveqM,  filea- 
sant,  and  genuine  pM^e,"  Dr.  ^eneer 
T.    Hall;    "Hnmoroos    Charseteris- 
tics,"  George  Grossnuth,  Esq.;  "The 
law  of  Devdi<^ment  in  the  peroeptioa  of 
Truth  and  Beaniy,"  J.  Holmes,  Esq.; 
"The  World  and  his  Wife,"  (an  sottf- 
tainment),  l^  J.  E.  Carpenter,  author  of 
"  What  are  the  wild  waves  saying,"  As. 
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FxwssoJM, — Hitiory^-^"  The  Be- 
fonnation  in  the  rogn  of  Henry  VIII." 
bj  Henry  Vincent,  Esq. ;  *'  The  Gran* 
denr,  Gmlt,  and  Wrong  of  Richard 
III.,''  by  J.  C.  Daniel,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Biography ^  "George  StepheDson,  the 
triumph  of  Perseverance,"  by  W.  Par- 
«on6,  Esq.  Natural  PhiloBOp^,  **  The 
Natural  History  of  Water/'  by  E^win 
Lankeater,  Esq.,  M.D*  MucellaneotUf 
*'My  Schools,  Schoolmasters,  and 
Schoolfellows,"  by  Bev.  Robert  Maguire, 
M.A.  "  Dominoes ;  or  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances at  Home  and  Abroad,  in  the 
Schools,  and  in  the  Churches,"  by  Rev. 
J.  fi.  Owen,  M.A. ;  **  The  art  of  Pablio 
Speaking,"  by  Jabez  Inwards,  Esq. 

Faversham  Inttitute, — The  seventh 
annual  meeting  was  held  in-  the  public 
rooms  on  Tuesday  evening,  September 
10th.  The  president,  Mr.  F.  W.  Monk, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted,  showed  that 
the  Institute  had  enjoyed  a  year  of 
great  prosperity.  The  number  of  roem« 
bers  had  been  increased  to  682.  The 
funds  were  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Two  hundred  and  thirty  volumes 
had  been  added  to  the  library  during 
the  year.  A  course  of  nine  lectures 
had  been  delivered,  the  entire  coet  of 
which  had  been  more  than  covered  by 
the  sale  of  season  tickets,  and  by  the 
■amount  taken  at  the  door.    The  annual  I 


sow*^,  in  March,  was  well  attended, 
and  financially  had  been  a  success. 
Prizes  had  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Shmbsole  and  Anderson,  for  essays  on 
"Recreation;"  and  to  Mr.  Corke,  for 
the  production  of  a  map  of  England  and 
Wales.  A  singing  class  had  been  suc- 
cessfully established,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Drake,  and  it  had 
become  a  very  important  auxiliary. 
The  efforts  to  obtain  a  suitable  habita- 
tion for  the  Institute  had  also  been 
attended  with  great  success.  Upwards 
of  £600  had  been  guaranteed,  and 
arrangements  for  borrowing  £800  nearly 
completed.  There  wftf  every  probabi- 
lity of  the  lecture  hall,  library,  and 
reading  room  being  ready  for  occupa- 
tion by  the  end  of  May,  1862.  Atten- 
tion was  invited  to  the  prospectus  which 
had  recently  been  issued,  giving  notice 
of  the  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
during  the  approaching  winter  season; 
the  offering  of  prizes  in  competition 
amongst  the  members:  and  the  contem- 
plated establishment  of  an  elementary 
singing  class.  After  the  reading  of  the 
report,  the  re-composition  of  the  com- 
mittee took  place,  when  theretiring  mem- 
bers were  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Cowper 
and  Wilkins  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  had  occurred  during  the  year.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  to 
the  committee  for  their  exertions  during 
the  year,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Leopold  Ranke,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  (bom  1795), 
the  chronicler  of  the  Popes  and  the 
German  Reformation,  has  been  for  some 
years  engaged  in  studying  English 
history,  and  has  recently  placed  the 
results  of  his  researches  before  the 
public,  in  his  "English  History  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries." 
His  interpretation  of  Henry  VIII.'s  con- 
duct is  opposed  to  that  of  J.  A.  Fronde. 

The  theatrical  lym  de  plume  of  M. 
Mocquard  is  Victor  S^our. 

M.  Quetelet,  author  of  an  able  medico- 
statistical  work,  "  On  Man,"  formerly 


tutor  to  Prince  Albert,  is  about  to  issue 
a  work,  entitled, "  Physique  du  Monde." 

Charles  Mackay  is  engaged  on  a 
biography  of  Dr.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
author  of  "  Family  Devotion,"  &c 

Sir  John  Bowring  is  preparing  an 
autobiography. 

<<  The  Turkish  Empire,  in  ito  Rela- 
tions with  Christianity  and  Civiliza- 
tion," is  promised  by  Dr.  Madden. 

The  issue  of  "  Thomas  Hood's  Com- 
plete Works,"  in  seven  monthly  volumes, 
is  to  be  begun  on  Dec  6th. 

"  Swiss  Literature  in  the  Fighteenth 
Century,"     containing,     Mier     alia^ 
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sketcheB  of  Lavat«r,  HaUer,  Bodmer, 
Pestalozzi,  Maeller,  &c.,  has  been 
issued  by  G.  Morikofer. 

Welshmen,  and  readers  of  Tennyson, 
will  hear  with  interest  that  *"  The  £n- 
^anter  Merlin,  his  History,  Works,  and 
Influence,"  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  moQogram,  by  Visoomte  Hersart  de  la 
Villemarque. 

A  second  edition  of  Clergean  and 
Vacquerie*s  "  Biography  of  Chateau- 
briand" (1769—1848),  author  of  the 
"  Genius  of  Christianity,"  is  out. 

M.  E.  Bumeuf  has  issued  a  French 
translation  of  *' BhagaTad-GUa,"  the 
great  Hindoo  poem,  which  contains  the 
essence  of  the  Brahmioical  philosophy, 
of  which  A.  W.  Schlegel  furnished 
scholars  with  a  Latin  version,  and  an 
abstract  of  which  is  contained  in 
Maurice's  *'  Moral  and  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  "  part  i.  "  Ency.  Met.,"  pp. 
36-47. 

Nearly  1,200  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  Germany. 

Abbotsford,  Dryburgh  Abbey,  &c., 
lands  sacred  to  "  Scott,"  are  to  be  donCf 
and  well  done,  by  J.  A.  Wade,  soon, 

Mr.  Weale,  of  High  Holborn,  has 
been  in  business  since  1822,  and  has, 
during  that  period,  expended  £239,197 
In  the  publication  of  scientific  and 
classical  books. 

Mazzini*s  writings  are  to  be  published 
in  Milan,  in  twelve  volumes,  with  new 
prefaces  and  introductions,  by  M.  G. 
Daerli.  A  translation  of  his  '*  Duties 
of  Man  "  into  English,  is  nearly  ready, 
and  he  is  now  composingi  d  la  Guizot, 
**  Memoirs  of  My  Life  and  Times." 

The  library  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  is  to  be  inaugurated 
during  the  present  month. 

G.  B.  Iticolini,  the  patriot  Italian 
dramatist — of  whom  see  a  biographical 
sketch  in  the  British  Controversialist 
for  January,  1860 — died  in  Florence, 
September  20th. 

A  blank  verse  translation  of  Dante's 
"  Divina  Commedia,"  by  W.  M.  Ros- 
setti,  illustrated  by  the  designs  of  M. 
Dor^  is  out. 

The  posthumous  work  of  David  Irving,  | 


LL.D.,  on  "  The  Histoiy  of  Scottish 
Poetry,"  has  been,  with  a  mcmoiz^ 
edited  by  J.  A.  Carlyle,  M.D.,  the 
brother,  we  believe,  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

''The  Church  and  the  Christaan 
World  in  1861,"  by  M.  Gniaot,  is  to  be 
issued  immediately  in  the  Englidi 
version,  by  Bentley. 

A.  K.  Johnston  has  just  isBaed  a 
''Boyal  Atlas  of  Modem  Gtognptj,^ 
consisting  of  forty-eight  entirely  new 
and  authentic  maps, beautifully  engraved 
and  coloured,  with  a  complete  index  to 
each  map,  containing  every  name  in- 
scribed on  its  snrfoce,  and  embodying 
all  the  results  of  the  most  recent  reve- 
lations regarding  geography  in  Asia, 
especially  the  central  districts  of  China 
and  India;  in  Africa  in  all  qnarters; 
in  America  in  the  north,  west,  and 
south;  in  Australia  in  many  places. 
It  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  Na- 
tional Atlas,  issued  in  1843,  and  it 
incorporates  the  researches  o{  our  own 
national  surveys. 

The  late  James,  Lord  Dunfermline^ 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commoos, 
1835—9,  wrote  a  "  Memoir  of  Lieat«- 
Gen.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombj,"  his  father, 
the  hero  of  Alexandria,  who  died  in  the 
moment  of  victory  there,  28th  March, 
1801.    It  has  just  been  issued. 

William  Grahap,  LL.D.,  Edio^  is 
preparing  a  serie^'cf  genealogical  tables 
illustrative  of  European  history  between 
1000—1860  A.D. 

'*The  Typical  Testimony  of  the 
Messiah,"  which  the  Bev.  M.  Hill  poiw 
poses  publishing  by  snbscriptioa,  is  a 
work  characteriMd  by  depth  of  thoogfat, 
originality,  breadth  of  historic  survey, 
inductive  research,  and  potent  reflce- 
tiveness.  We  judge  of  it  from  a  load 
extempore  exposition  of  the  theme  and 
scheme  furnished  to  us  in  convefsatioa 
by  the  author.  It  is  a  singnlariy  pro- 
lific thought  which  he  suggests,  aad 
the  work  will  be  a  valuable  acceestoato 
the  armoury  of  Christianity. 

The  rumour,  in  literary  circles, 
that  Carlyle's  **  Friedrich"  win  be 
about  Christmas.    It  is  already  in  tha 
press,  and  **  advanced." 
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Historic  papers  relatiDg  to  Noocon- 
fonnit/  before  1620  are  now  bmng 
issued  hj  Mr.  E.  Stock. 
*  A  memorial  bust  of  John  Loeke  is 
inrepariog,  and  a  monument  to  Bishop 
Hooper  is  to  be  set  up  in  Qloncester. 

A  company  of  »ava$u,  xmder  the 
presidency  of  Profeesor  Gnessard,  of 
L'EooU  dcM  CharUaf  and  subsidized 
by  the  Imperial  Goremment,  are  en- 
gaged in  editing,  with  annotations,  the 
Chantofu  de  Ette^  and  the  songs  of  the 
Trauveret. 

Saunders's  "  Oriental  Budget"  is  to 
appear  this  month  as  the  ''Literary 
Budget,"  enlarged  and  popularized. 

The  University  of  Gottingen  has 
conferred  the  honorary  degrees  of  M.A., 
and  Ph.D.,  on  the  Bev.  Bobert  Steel,  of 
Cheltenham,  editor  of  Meliora^  author 
of  ''Lives  made  Sublime,"  "Samuel 
the  Prophet,"  &o. 

An  English-Greek  phraseological 
lexicon,  founded  on  the  works  of  De 
Bost,  Franz,  Pape,  Ozaneaux,  &c.,  and 
embodying  new  material,  by  the  late 
T.  K.  Arnold,  Dr.  FrSdersdorff,  and  the 
Bev.  Henry  Browne,  and  which  has 
been  in  preparation  seven  years,  and 
four  years  in  its  progress  through  the 
press,  has  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
Bivingtons. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Story  Farrar,  M.A^ 
of  Queen's  College,  Ozon.,  is  the  chosen 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1862. 

Knight's  "English  Cyclo^dia"  is 
now  completed  in  four  divisions  and 
twenty- two  vols.,  price  £l2. 

B.  H.  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Press, 
is  shortly  to  republish  from  Blackwood^ 
and  dsewhere,  "  Essays  on  History  and 
Art." 

A  prize  of  1,200  francs  has  been 
offered  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The 
Bequiremeots  of  Schools,  Pupils,  and 
Teachers,  Ibr  Primary  Education  in 
Bnral  Communes."  Second  best,  600 
francs.  Competitors,  teachers.  M.  de 
Boger,  President  of  the  Judges. 

"  The  New  President,"  a  comedy,  by 
Tom  Taylor,  is  in  rehearsal  in  New 
York.    Is  Ais  not  unkind  rivalry  ? 


M.  Petruccelli,  editor  of  the  Ifomade, 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  m 
writing  "  A  History  of  the  Bourbons." 

A  memoir  of  William  Cobbett,  partly 
autobiographical,  is  in  preparation  by 
James  Paul  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-law,  Liverpool. 

The  Bev.  Allan  McLean,  author  of 
"  Monks  and  Monasteries,"  &a,  died  in 
Glasgow,  Sept  8th.  He  was  able,. 
learned,  honestly  laborious,  and  kindly. 

"From  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Qaeen 
Anne,"  a  series  of  illustrative  family 
papers,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, are  in  the  press. 

"The  Diary  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham"  is  to  be  published  at  an 
early  date. 

Alexander  William  Kinglake,  M.P. 
("  Eothen"),  has  his  "  History  of  the 
Crimean  War"  nearly  ready  for  ia&ue. 

"  A  Syitem  of  History,"  by  Professor 
E.  S.  Beesley,  is  announced. 

J.  Philip  Bailey,  author  of  "  Festus,*^ 
is  to  leave  poetry  to  take  to  politics — 
as  he  did  before  in  his  journalist  days-— 
in  a  work  on  "  The  International 
Policy  of  the  Great  Powers." 

John  Hollingshed's  "Bough  IMa^ 
monds"  are  to  be  "  on  sale"  soon. 

Bev.  John  Keble,  A.M.,  the  fifty- 
editioned  author  of  "The  Christian 
Tear,"  and  author  of  some  of  the 
"  Oxford  Tracts,"  is  engaged  on  » life 
of  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta. 

"Dialogues  on  Hindu  Philosophy,"' 
by  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea,  are  in  pre- 
paration. 

A  testimonial  bust  of  Nathaniel 
Hawtliome  (bom  1808),  author  of 
"  The  Secret  Letter,"  &c.,  &c ,  is  pre- 
paring, at  the  coet  of  an  English  com- 
mittee, by  Edward  Kuntz. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Goddart  (nee  Martin), 
a  native  of  Norwich,  authoress  of  many 
healthful  moral  tales  aod  histories  for 
children,  writer  of  many  of  the  "  House- 
hold Tracts,"  and  biographer  of  the 
late  Samuel  Gumey,  the  banker — with 
whom  her  father  was  a  partner — is 
dead. 

"A  History  of  Modern  Music,"  by 
John  Hullah,  is  nearly  rea^y. 
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The  **  ini  Darpan*'  drama  case  is  to 
be  brought,  on  appeal,  before  the  En- 
glish courts. 

A  number  of  unpublished  poems,  hj 
Mrs.  £.  B.  Brovming,  are  to  be  issued 
as  a  Christmas  book. 

Blackwood  is  to  issue  Cftorye  EUofs 
Magazine, 

Mr.  Wil^  GolUns  is  ''engaged"  on 
a  new  novel  for  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. — 
sum,  £5,000. 

"  The  Force  of  Destinj"  is  the  name 
of  Verdi's  new  opera,  for  which  he 
receives  £3^200  from  St.  Petersburg. 

James  Hannaj's  article  on  "Plu- 
tarch," in  the  Quarterhff  is  a  genial 
literary  classical  studj. 

Mr.  George  Ripley,  translator  of 
many  of  the  works  of  the  French 
eclectics,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana,  son  of  the 
poet  of  that  name,  are  about  to  issue  a 
"  New  American  Cyclopedia,"  of  which 
specimens  have  been  forwarded  to  this 
country. 

A  "  History  of  the  Geology  of  Great 
Britain,"  by  Professor  Ansted,  is  pro- 
mised. 

The  Rer.  J.  M.  Bellew  has  written  a 
novel,  wbich  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett 
are  about  to  publish, 

Walter  Thombury  is  about  to  show 
us  "  Haunted  London." 

The  Books  of  Orders  and  Decrees  in 
Chancery,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Masters  thereof,  for  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  have  been  se- 
cured for  the  Record  Office.  They 
contain  important  materials  for  the 
lives  of  the  Lord  Chanoellors,  of  whom, 
for  literature,  Lord  Bacon  was  the  chief. 

Dean  Hook*a  *'  Lives  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,"  vol.  ii.,  Is  nearly 
ready. 

It  has  been  whispered  that  a  new 
Scott  is  to  appear  shortly  in  the  rank 
of  Soots  novelists. 

John  Forster  (bom  at  Newcastle,  in 
1812)  is  about  to  issue  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "  The  Statesmen  of 
the  Conmionwealth,"  in  three  volumes, 
the  last  of  which  is  to  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  CromwelL  Milton  is  not  in- 
cluded in  hb  Ust! 


Cavonr*s  speeches  are  published. 

Elihn  Burnt  is  expected  to  be  sp- 
pdnted  American  Consul  for  Newcastle. 

The  Hnlsean  Lecturer  for  the  preieat 
year  is  the  Bev.  C.  Merivsle,  BJ).,  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  author 
of  **  The  Histoiy  of  the  Romana  voder 
the  Empirs,"  i^L 

The  Professorship  of  Literatoif  in 
the  University  of  Franee  has  been  con- 
ferred on  M.  Mezieres. 

"  The  Light  and  Shade  of  Gennao 
Life"  is  a  valuable  antiquarian  reper- 
tory r^arding  the  manners  and  cuBtomt 
of  Germany  i^ter  the  Reformation.  Its 
contents  are  culled  from  rare  MSS.  by 
Bev.  Victor  Richard. 

"A  Manual  of  Hygiene,**  firom  the 
pens  of  Drs.  Letheby  and  Lankester,  is 
promised  early  by  Messrs.  Blaek. 

Tennyson  is  to  be  iOustrmted  in  senip- 
ture  by  Mr.  Shakspere  Wood,  the  artist 
of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel,  from  Long* 
fellow's  poem :  "  Elaine"  will  be  the  per- 
son represented  from  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King;"  and  the  "  May  Queen*  from  his 
minor  verses. 

It  is  proposed  to  erecty  in  1864,  s 
monument  to  Shakspere  in  Mdbounie, 
Australia. 

The  <•  Life  of  Sir  William  Walhu^  the 
hero  of  Scotland**  (and  of  Miss  Jane 
Porter),  is  to  be  written  by  the  Bev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  autlMr  of  biographies  of 
,  Richard  Person  and  George  Fox. 

''  The  Institute  "  is  to  be  re-ins^uted 
shortly. 

Sabathier  de  Cabres  has  issned  s 
gossippy  book  entitled  "  Catharine  IL, 
sa  Cour  et  la  Rossie  en  1 7 72."  Laureatie 
has  published  two  of  the  four  vols,  of 
which  his  ''History  of  the  *^.JBsa 
Empire"  is  to  consistMiigbliebsod't 
'<  Biographie  UniveneimB  reached 
its  tMrtieth  part. 

**A  Class-book  of  French  literatsie," 
by  M.  Gustavo  Massoo,  of  Harrow 
Sichool,  is  likely  to  be  a  good  woric  ftr 
self-culture. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  suddea 
decease,  at  the  earjfcliiltff  thiitea 
^f  Robin  Goodgj^gg^jvang' 
Charles 
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Bacon  has  called  "Dispute  the  child  of  Eeason";  but  the 
culture  of  the  critical  faculty  by  Controversy  has  of  late  fallen  into 
singular  disrepute.  The  author  of  the  Novum  Organon  proposed 
the  institution  of  "  a  College  of  Controversies,"  but  the  idea  has 
never  been  looked  upon  with  a  friendly  eye.  It  has  been  held  that 
Controversy  has  for  its  main  object  the  spread  of  negations,  the 
perplexing  of  simple  questions,  and  the  disturbance  of  "weak  minds ; 
\rhereas  it  aims,  in  reality,  at  the  purification  of  our  thoughts,  by 
purging  them  of  all  that  is  found  to  be  provably  erroneous ;  and 
IS  meant  to  furnish  a  method  and  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
opinions  under  the  operation  of  a  touchstone  and  test  of  thoir  worth 
and  verity.  Controversy  does  not  take  its  birth  from  the  sceptical 
spirit,  but  in  the  inquiring  one.  Far  from  being  a  ^wrangling  con- 
tentiousness, and  an  opinionative,  self-satisfied  anxiety  to  cavil,  it  is 
a  reasoning  and  a  reasonable  exertion  of  human  thought.  It  is 
not  a  dogmatic,  but  an  examinative  efibrt  of  man's  "  discourse  of 
Eeason,"  and  its  object  is  not  to  acquire  the  capacity  to  ainrm  or 
deny,  but  to  learn,  to  judge,  and  to  know.  It  is  not  the  mother  of 
Doubt,  but  of  Certainty.  It  is  not — as  it  has  been  stigmatized  with 
being — "  the  insanity  of  Dialectics,"  but  is  a  legitimate  evolution 
of  human  powcsttsjresulting  in  copious  reasonings  and  well-examined 
consequences — a  manly  and  proper  efibrt  of  an  honest  mind  to  dis- 
cover, amid  the  infinite  variety  of  opinion,  "What  is  Truth"? 
Controversy  has  not  for  its  object  the  general  nonconformity  of 
those  who  practise  it  to  reputed  and  reputable  opinions,  but  the 
general  advancement  of  society  in  the  power  and  practice  of  think- 
ing, in  the  task-work  of  reasoning,  in  the  investigation  of  fact,  and 
in  the  weighing  of  evidences ;  so  that  traditions  may  be  transfigured 
into  faiths,  opinions  may  become  beliefs,  speculations  may  result  in 
knowledge,  and  even  knowledge  itself  become  convertible  into 
wisdom.  Individual  efibrt  of  thought  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tyrannous  sameness — in  creeds,  politics,  customs,  literature,  art, 
fashions,  philosophies,  tastes,  and  modes — whicli  public  opinion 
solicits  and  commends ;  a  rising  up  against  the  heartless,  lifeless, 
stereotyped,  formula-guarded,  Chmese-quiesccnce  sort  of  con- 
formity— which  is,  if  not  now-a-days  imperative,  at  least,  common — 
is,  we  believe,  advisable  and  necessary.  This  seeks  to  train  man  to 
a  miserable,  collective  mediocrity,  averageness,  similarity,  and  self- 
sameness  ;  that  aims  at  making  each  man  indeed  himself  n^  veritable 
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personality — ^not  one  of  a  bundle  of  dried  and  withered  stickB,  indi- 
vidually weak,  and  strong  only  in  unions,  associations,  combinations, 
coteries,  and  dubs,  wherein  ifteason 

"  Adopts  the  standard  of  the  pablic  taste, 
To  chalk  its  height  on — wears  a  dog-chain  round 
Its  regal  neck — and  learns  to  fetch  and  carry," 

to  be  useful  and  to  be  tame. 

We  advocate  the  iruiividual  as  well  as  the  muUitudinal  move- 
ment, and  would  use  and  combine  both,  without,  we  beliere, 
detriment  to  either.  We  would  have  each  man  to  endeavour  '*  to 
Be  strong  "  by  the  exercise  and  culture  of  all  his  powers,  and  by  the 
operations  and  exertions  of  the  spontaneities  of  his  own  nature. 
Selfhood  is  not  selfishness,  and  is  something  noblereven  than  akiji- 
hood.  It  is  to  be  a  man,  but  it  is  also  to  be  a  man  whose  individual 
powers  and  energies  have  been  so  edaced  and  educated  as  to  be 
able  to  effect  the  nighest  results,  and  to  tend  towards  dte  ultimate 
produetion  of  a  wise  and  noble  being*— wise,  because  he  seeks  trath 
Aonestly  and  earnestly ;  and  noble,  because  he  holds  fast  the  truth 
which  ne  has  gained,  as  the  greatest  possible  good.  To  take  up  our 
opinions  from  our  favourite  newspaper,  magazine,  review,  oook, 
preacher,  teacher,  party^  sect,  or  church — as  if  the  voice  of  an 
inspired  oracle  spoke  in  and  through  them — or  to  pick  up  our 
behefs  from  the  public  and  conventional  thoughts  of  the  time, 
without  examination,  test,  or  reflection,  that  is  neither  manly, 
noble,  nor  wise.  Contrariwise,  it  is  to  become  parochial-minded  and 
pauperized  in  soul.  Only  the  free  and  fVesh  spontaneous  outgush 
and  forth-flow  of  our  own  mental  life  into  all  matters  of  speculatioD, 
belief,  or  practice,  makes  a  noble  and  wise  man,  gives  a  true  and 
genuine  selfhood  to  us.  If  we  would  nobly  and  humanly  live  and  die, 
Ine  currents  of  oar  human  thoughts  must  issue  from  our  own  human 
hearts,  and  must  not  be  borrowed  streams,  even  when  most  carefully 
filtered  for  our  use  by  others.  Our  own  spirits,  if  they  would  ever 
attain  the  strength,  courage,  and  manliness  of  immortals,  must 
themselves  wage  the  contest  with  the  errors,  ignorance,  inutilities, 
and  obstacles  which  beset  their  pathway  towards  truth,  or  oppose 
themselves  to  the  attainment  of  accuracy  of  thought,  opinion,  belief, 
policy,  or  life. 

All  great  movements,  achievings,  reforms,  revolutions,  improre- 
ments,  policies,  and  progresses,  have  been  due  to  uneonventioDal 
minds — to  men  whose  thoughts  spumed  the  control  of  their  then 
environments,  and  who  threw  their  pioneer  thoughts  out  into  the 
imtraeked  and  intricate  regions  which  lay  beyond  the  mode  and 
fashion  of  their  time,  and  were  thought  or  voted  the  unsearchable. 

"  As  the  sea 

Waits  ajies  in  its  bed,  till  some  one  wave 
Of  all  the  mnltitadioous  mass  extends 
The  empire  of  the  whole  some  feet,  perhaps, 
Orer  the  strip  of  sand  which  coald  confine 
It!  fellows  so  long  tioie,*' — 
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BO  does  the  oraven-heftrted  multitade  linger,  in  apathy,  till  some 
<me,  of  hardier  individaality  than  common,  "  quick  with  instinotiye 
Ion  firings,"  has  dashed  through  the  glimmer  and  shimmer  of  the 
outlying,  and  returned,  ready  to  pilot  the  adrenturous  into  farther 
ranffes  than  experience  had  hitherto  encompassed  in  her  ken ;  to 
leaa  them  to  the  beleaguerment  of  the  "  bastioned  midnight "  whioh 
"use  and  wont"  have  built  and  fortressed  against  progress  and 
change;  or,  to  stimulate  our  zeal,  stirs  up  a  controversy  against 
the  self-satisfied  "  all  is  well "  of  his  life's  day. 

Why  do  we  admire  such  men  P  Is  it  not  chiefly  because  they 
have  taken  the  hero's  place  in  the  controyersy  between  the  innate 
oonsenrative  inertia  of  human  habits,  thoughts,  and  life,  and  the 
onrush  of  their  own  and  our  personality  along  the  groores  of 
progress,  out  of  the  old  and  erroneous  into  the  new  and  trueP 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  seen  the  sea  of  error  setting  in,  with  foU 
tide,  on  their  and  our  souls,  and  they — 

«  Did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controTersy"  ? 

This  strong-souled  heroism  we,  also,  must  make  oars.  This  hardy 
indiyiduality  and  self-assertion,  this  inclination  and  ability  to  stand 
up  and  forth  for  truth,  we  must  acquire.  This  power  of  withstanding 
the  currents  of  oi)inion,  rather  than  the  previuent  practice  of  going 
with  the  stream,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  true  man.  And  thia  ig 
just  ControTersy, — a  turning  of  our  thoughts  against  all  opinions^ 
until  they  produce  eTidence  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
truth, — a  wrestling,  Jacob-like,  even  with  angels,  until  the  proof  is 
furnished,  and  the  blessing  is  bestowed. 

**  The  miiid  of  man  is  bj  his  Baason  swayed,"— 

is  a  somewhat  complimentary  assertion  of  Shakespere's.  Would 
that  it  were  less  so ! — that  men  were  swayed  less  by  fashion,  fear, 
formality,  pride,  passion,  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  self-loye,  ana 
more  by  right  reason,  rightly  exercised!  "Every  man,"  says 
Mendelssohn,  "  is  born  to  search  for  truth,  and  to  make  free  his 
nature  from  confusion  and  doubt."  That  he  may  do  this,  reason 
has  been  granted  to  him — has  been  made,  in  fact,  tne  characteristic 
endowment  of  man.    Of  late,  we  have  been  somewhat  losing  the 

{^rand  Miltonic  faith,  that  "  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
et  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously  to  doubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  Falsehood 
grapple !  Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and 
open  encounter  P"  We  have  become  afraid  of  the  movements  of 
the  intellect,  and  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  reasoning  and 
inquiry.  Speculative  thought  is  now  almost  systematically  decried ; 
and  the  praise  of  an  amiable  and  modest  timidity — or  rather,  as  it 
is  politely  and  politically  called,  reserve — of  thought  is  much  more 
loudly  and  repeatedlj  uttered,  than  the  commendation  of  that 
robust  discipline  and  invigorating  culture  of  the  powers  of  mind  by 
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which  oertaintiea  become  attainable  through  reaaoning.  Seasoning 
IB  the  whole  power  of  human  thought  employed  in  jndging  and 
distinguishing  between  the  true  ana  the  false — ^the  real  and  the 
seeming.  It  is  essentially  a  criCieal  exertion  of  thought.  There 
can  be  no  criticism  without  comparison  of  thought  witk  thought; 
no  distinguishing  without  the  investiffation  and  the  perception  of 
difference ;  no  jadginij^,  unless  there  be  difference  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  the  exegetical  functions  of  thought,  and  necessitating 
the  consideration  of  evidence,  proof— the  grounds  and  basis  of  a 
conclusion.  The  true  province  of  reasoning  is  to  prove,  not  to 
^U^nwe,  The  latter  is  the  work  of  that  special  application  of 
reasoning  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  and  which, 
because  it  turns  one  thought  against  another,  is  called  Contr^rersy. 
This,  again,  if  warmed  and  rendered  intense  and  per-ferrid  by 
passion,  becomes  discussion,  or  grows  into  debate,  or»  mayhap, 
OYcrshoots  into  contention,  or  dfivels  into  disputatioosness,  sad 
so  becomes  pettish,  quirky,  captious,  cayilling,  and  carping.  That 
Oontroyersy  is  liable,  like  all  human  efforts,  to  abuse,  is  no  all- 
sufficing  ground  for  preferring  or  advocating  the  exerUeas  passivity 
of  blind-belief— is  no  good  reason  for  that  mental  sloth  by  which 
we  are  made  amenable  to  the  sarcastic  rebuke  of  the  sage  king,— 
''The  sluggard  is  wiser,  in  kit  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  who 
can  render  a  reason*' — is  no  just  occasion  for  putting  an  ignominious 
brand  and  sti^a  on  critical  thought,  or  even  on — as  Tennyson  has 
phrased  it — ''nonest  doubt.*'  To  do  so,  is  the  perfection  of  cowardly 
malice.  To  assert  roundly,  aa  is  sometimes  done,  that  Controversy 
is  merely  or  mainly  the  effort  of  a  mind  infected  by  a  too  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  excited  by  an  egotistical  desire  at  once  for 
novelty  of  thought,  singularity  of  manners,  and  license  in  action,  is 
an  assassin's  sophism — a  stab  in  the  dark.  To  say  so,  is  to  infuse 
a  lie  into  social  life,  and  to  hint  that  a  poisonous  infection,  ending  is 
eternal  death,  taints  the  air  which  one  breathes  in  the  companionuiip 
of  a  thinking  man.  Nicknames  are  favourite  instruments  with  the 
devil ;  and  it  is  at  once  a  shame,  a  pity,  and  a  scandal  that  other- 
wise ^ood  men  should  think  themselves  justified  in  inventing  and 
applying  such  terms  as  seem  to  imply  that  the  exercise  of  the  chief 
and  most  precious  of  God's  gifts  is  an  offence  against  its  Girer. 
It  has  been  gravely  propounded,  that  as  we  live  in  a  region  of 
unfathomability,  we  should  study  acquiescence,  and  forswear  critical 
reasoning,  lest  it  should  lead  us  to  scepticism.  We  believe,  u 
sincerely  as  any  one  can,  that  the  sceptical  is  far  from  being  a 
happy  frame  of  mind  ;  that  even  looked  at  most  favourably, 
scepticism  is  apt  to  dally  with  the  truth,  and  to  delav  the  true 
homage  of  the  soul, — obedience  to  it;  but  of  the  plmoaophv  of 
nescience,  as  a  basis  for  faith,  we  have  no  high  opinion ;  and  we 
really  cannot  follow  the  logic  which  teaches  that  because  **  all  that 
IB  known  is,  nothing  cmx  be  known,"  we  must  fall  back  with  more 
reverential  awe  and  reliance  upon  faith  and  hope.  We  think,  wiiH 
Locke,  that  "  it  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length  cf 
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his  line,  though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the 
ocean";  and  we  beliere  that— 

"  Though  inland  fkr  we  be, 
Oor  soulg  hare  sight  of  that  immortal  sea  "— > 

in  which,  though  faith  may  name  for  qb  out  destination  and  haren* 
reason  must  guide  us.  Beasoning  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  social,  moralt 
and  relifi^ious  duty ;  one  which  no  man  can  or  dare  neglect,  but  at 
his  sours  peril.  In  saying  this,  howerer,  let  us  guard  against 
being  understood  to  approve  of  the  doings  of  any  one  who  may — 

'*  With  mattered  hints  confnae 
The  life  that  leads  mdodioiis  days." 

With  such  an  one  we  hare  no  sympathy.  That  is  a  low  and  baae  use 
of  controyersial  power  which  strives  to  shake  a  faith  which  inclines 
to  right-doing,  when  the  mind  is  unfitted  to  track  the  devious 
logic  by  whicn  the  soul  is  brought  within  the  mazes  or  meshes  of 
doubt  and  disbelief.  That  is  not  scepticism — a  waveringly  con- 
scientious weighing  and  assaying  of  evidence;  it  is  merely  the 
dogmatism  of  negation.  The  genuine  controversialist  seeks  flaw- 
less truth ;  and  uiat  he  may,  as  far  as  possible,  fit  himself  to  use 
'*  the  right  of  private  judgment,"  he  must  educate  and  train  himself 
to  perceive  clearly,  to  inquire  zealously,  to  test  thoroughly,  to 
decide^  impartially,  to  determine  honestly,  and  to  guard  against 
any  biasing  agency,  either  in  himself  or  in  the  ao^uncts  of  the 
investigation.  He  must  employ  his  reason  in  the  pre-consideration, 
as  well  as  in  the  re-consideration,  of  every  subject ;  and  however 
much  he  may  find  in  the  belief  of  others  which  he  may  desire  to 
controvert,  he  will  be  specially  anxious  to  withhold  himself  f¥om 
anything  that  would  suovert  the  truth  or  pervert  the  soul.  In 
short,  he  must  avoid  all  the  trickeries  of  sophists,  the  evasive 
subtleties  of  partisans,  and  the  bewitching  ambiguities  of  the 
special  pleader.  In  the  free  play  and  balance,  the  rich,  full 
harmony  and  manliness,  of  his  intellectual  life,  he  will  feel  a 
higher  happiness  than  in  the  catch-brain  semblances  of  thinking ; 
and  he  will  know  that  a  keen  insight  into  the  processes  of  right 
reasoning  will  soon  enable  the  defender  of  any  veritable  thought  to 
detect  the  imposture  that  may  have  been  practised  on  him,  and  to 
expose  the  falsity  and  fallacy  that  is  sought  to  be  infused  into  his 
renective  nature.  Thus  he  will  become  oareful  in  the  conduct  of 
his  own  understanding,  and  critically  cautious  in  the  expression — 
but  chiefiy  in  the  mode  of  the  arguing-out— of  his  opinions. 

It  is  the  saying  of  an  Arabian  sage  that  "  A  man  is  wise  so  long 
as  he  seeks  after  wisdom ;  a  fool,  so  soon  as  he  conceits  himself  that 
he  has  gained  it ;"  and  the  very  word  philosophy — ^which  names  the 
highest  readh  and  the  profoundfest  research  ot  thought — ^is  not  signi- 
ficant of  wisdom  gained,  but  of  the  Umnff  search  for  wisdom.  In 
constant  progressive  activity  of  mind,  in  strenuous  and  untiring  exer* 
tion  of  the  thinking  faculties,  philosophy  mainly  consists ;  ana  Aris- 
totle has  truly  reasoned  when  ne  says,  "  If  to  philosophise  is  right. 
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we  must  pldloBopliiEe  to  know  and  do  tlie  right ;  if  tO'pihilcMo^liue 
is  wrong,  we  muflt  philosophize  to  prove  that  it  is  so;  in  eidiflr 
ease,  therefore,  we  must  pnilosophize.  All  philosophy  is  oontro- 
yersy;  is  a  reasoning;  against  something— against  ignorance,  mis- 
oonoeption,  error,  misbelief  or  unbelief.  Nay,  is  not  every  intel- 
lectual effort  in  reality  a  controversy,  a  tummg  of  the  reasoning 
gwers  against  the  present  limitations  of  human  effort,  aims,  hopes, 
oughts,  wishes,  labours  P  Is  not  even  geometry  itself— the  mij 
legishttive  and  infallible  science  men  can  realise— a  constant  fight- 
iitff  of  mind  and  energy  against  the  mysteries  of  space,  masnitade^ 
ima  number,  a  controversy  between  human  thought  and  the  great 
sphinx — Nature,  who  gives  aU  gains  through  pains,  if  we  may 
venture  so  to  translate  the  Platonic  phrase,  Hav  {jBoe  ^  IOpc? 
Powers  are  only  developed  in  proportion  as  they  are  exercised — as 
their  energies  are  strongly  put  forth  imder  the  animating  impulse 
of  a  purpose.  With  this  aim  in  view,  we  have  been  placed  in  this 
world  for  educative  purposes,  and  the  very  efficacy  of  the  instruction 
we  receive  depends  on  now  our  minds  are  brought  into  healthy  and 
habitual  action  from  the  love  of  the  pleasant  exhilaration  cxeroMB 
brings,  and  the  delight  experienced  in  the  growth  of  our  personal 
being.  For  the  effectuation  of  these  purposes,  no  better  agency  oia 
be  had  than  that  of  Controversy.  It  cultivates  and  inures  us  *'  to 
presence  of  mind,  to  dominion  over  our  faculties,  to  promptitude  of 
recollection  and  thought ;  and  withal,  though  animatmg  emulationv 
to  a  perfect  command  of  temper ;  it  stimulates  also  to  a  more  attentive 
and  profounder  study  of  the  matters  to  be  thus  discussed ;  it  move 
deeply  impresses  the  facts  and  doctrines  taught  upon  the  mind ; 
and  hnally,  what  is  of  peculiar  importance,  and  peculiarly  aooom- 
plished  by  rightly  regulated  disputation,  it  checks  aU  tendenoy 
towards  irrelevancy  and  disorder  in  statement  by  adstrioting  ttw 
^putants  to  a  pertinent  and  precise  and  logically  predetermined 
order  in  the  evolution  of  their  reasonings."  * 

We  have  thus  fsr  attempted  to  explain,  maintain,  and  drfend 
the  position  of  Controversy,  not  only  as  a  superlatively  noble,  intel- 
lectual, gymnastic,  and  a  commendable  charaotmstic  of  thought 
and  effort,  but  also  as  a  justifiable  educational  agency,  and  a 
neoessary  and  inevitable  process  in  true  life,  learning,  or  pmloao^y. 
In  so  doing,  we  opine  that  we  have  made  mamfest  the  special  need 
in  our  age  of  the  BrUUk  Controvert  list,  and  the  peculiar  virtue 
of  its  .periodical  issue  and  recurrence.  We  have  not  done  this 
f^atuitously  or  causelessly.  In  a  recent  tour,  as  well  as  fluently 
m  our  intercourse  with  the  literary  leaders  of  the  age,  we  have 
found  a  wide*spread  prejudice  against  our  title  and  our  aim — as  if 
oar  purj^e  were  revolutionary  and  dangerous ;  and  many,  for  want 
of  one  mvestigation,  had  quietly  assumed  that  our  panodieal  waa 
essentially  at  variance  with  ail  that  they  regarded  as  tending  to  the 
present  and  ultimate  welfare  of  mankind.    In  many  oases  we  have 

•  Sir  WiUism  HamiltOD^B  "  I>israiiiaiii  on  PhUMiphj,*  p.  saa 
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sneceeded  in  diBabiuiag  men's  minds  of  this  prejudiced  and  pre- 
judicial  vi^w  by  (juoting  the  personal  character  and  position  of  the 
oonductors  of  this  Serial,  and  sometimes  by  arguments  such  as 
those  which  forego  and  will  follow ;  but  not  in  aU  cases  eould  we 
erase  this  rooted  judgment  from  the  breast.  This  prejudice  we  are 
muoh  inclined  to  regard  as  the  occasioning  cause  of  many  of  the  dif- 
oulties  which  have  beset  the  path  of  the  conductors  of  this  Serial 
during  the  preceding  twelve  years.  But,  that  in  the  face  of  this 
grave  opposition,  mostljr  originating  in  the  minds  of  good  men,  and 
operating  against  it,  tlus  Serial  has  been  able  to  stond  and  with* 
stand  the  chances  and  changes  of  a  period  of  varied  and  variable 
literary  life  perhaps  un  parallelled  in  the  history  of  Letters,  is  such 
proof  of  its  vitality,  that  we  need  not  say  that  the  present  paper  is 
not  got  up  as  a  re-echo  of  our  prospectus,  as  a  special  pleading  of 
awr  claim  to  public  recognition  and  support,  nor  even  as  a  protest 
against  this  unexamining  adjudication  on  onr  claims  and  aims ;  bnt 
as  an  effort  to  bring  what  we  regard  as  the  right  view  of  Controvetvy 
before  the  mind,  and  in  some  measure  to  educate  even  our  warmest 
supports  to  what  we  recognize  as  the  legitimate  position  of  the  Brititk 
dtUroversiaUti  as  an  organ  of  free,  full,  and  impartial  discussion, 
such  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  literature — bound  to  no  partizan  or 
sectarian  service,  but  seeking  truth,  and  truth  only  in  the  love  of 
it,  and  so,  open  to  all  forms  of  thought,  but  sworn  to  none. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  a  subject  so  much  mistmder- 
stood  and  misrepresented,  we  shall  endeavour  to  offer  a  few  words 
of  suggestion  upon 

The  socicd  uttlity  cf  Controvergy, 

It  has,  unfortunately  for  British  intellectuality,  become  an  estab- 
lished principle  of  etiquette  that  we  ought  in  conversation  to  avoid 
amd  es<mew  all  debateable  topics,  and  aU  subjects  likely  to  lead  to  the 
expression  of  any  difference  of  opinion.  Conversation  is  thus  made 
to  consist  of  a  patchwork  of  indisputable  and  worthless  remarks,  or 
eehoes  and  re-echoes  of  the  same  or  similar  sentiments.  Debate  is 
unfashionable,  and  the  honest  expression  of  an  opinion  is  unconven- 
tional. The  ban  of  etiquette  is  put  upon  any  attempt  to  make 
a  right  of  way  along  aU  that  wide  range  of  thought  in  which  the 
pexennial  interests  of  the  soul,  the  body  politic  or  corporate,  shoot 
up  and  grow,  or  in  which  the  finest  thoughts,  speculations,  and 
sentiments  spring.  Thought  is  confined  within  the  small  and  un- 
important eirole  of  the  indisputable  and  the  stereotyped.  Thought 
is  dungeoned,  speech  imprisoned,  and  conversation  deadened  l)y 
this  preposterous  rule,  ana  British  freedom  singularly  enough  com- 
pels and  sanctions  the  shackling  of  thought.  And  why  is  this? 
but  beeause  Controversy  has  l^en  almost  always,  hitherto,  con- 
ducted in  an  embittering  and  personal  manner — m  heat  of  temj^r 
and  in  hate  of  heart — not  for  the  love  of  truth,  or  in  the  practice 
of  truthfulness,  but  for  the  gratification  of  a  love  of  victory,  a 
desire  to  see  our  thought  triumphant,  a  wish  to  make  our  souls  at 
enee  the  measure  snd  the  mirror  of  all  truth.    As  an  endeavour  to- 
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erade  the  effects  of  this  egotism,  which  selfishly  exelades  discussion 
and  precludes  impartial  investigation,  that  rule  may  n6t  he  alto- 

f  ether  unpraiseworthy ;  but  its  effects  are  certainly  detrimentsL 
>oes  it  not  truly  lessen  the  educatire  influence  of  social  conyersa- 
tion,  impede  improvement,  and  deteriorate  the  ideal,  as  well  as  the 
utilities,  of  human  speech  P  Can  Gt>d  hare  made  us  with  such 
**  largo  discourse  of  reason,  to  mat  in  us  unused,"  to  be  employed  in 
the  utterance  of  truisms  three  thousand  times  stale,  or  oonunon 
places  which  are  scarcely  even  substitutes  for  true  speech,  bat 
rather  the  dim,  ghastly  shades  of  those 

**  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  born/* 

to  which  the  human  soul  should  give  utterance,  if  speech  is  to  be 
the  expression  of  tJu)ught  ?  Were  we  to  employ  speech  rightly,  the 
true  uses  of  conversation  would  lead  us  gladly  to  listen  to  and 
take  part  in  the  criticism  and  consideration  of  aU  opinions, — ^not  as 
possessions  of  omx  own,  or  portions  of  ourselves,  but  as  topics  bear- 
ing in  their  heart  of  hearts  our  life's  best  interests,  and,  therefore, 
as  subjects  on  which  we  cannot  be  too  well  informed.  *'  As  by  the 
collision  of  flints,  light,  so  by  the  collision  of  minds,  truth  is  stmck 
out ;"  and  Controversy,  dul^r  limited  and  rightly  used,  whets  the 
thoughts,  animates  the  attention,  quickens  the  perceptions,  enhances 
the  exertive  power  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  ^  The  dull,  cold,  sleepv, 
inane  formality  of  conventional  conversation  is  dissipated ;  and  life, 
usefulness,  interest,  and  improveability  are  imparted  to  it.  Were 
Controversy,  as  the  full,  free,  fair,  honest,  honourable,  good-natured 
and  intelligent  search  for  Truth,  to  beoome  the  use  and  wont  of 
men,  were  it  made  reputable,  respectable,  and  fashionable,  we  might 
have  a^ain,  but  much  more  frequently  and  far-scattered,  such  con- 
versational meetings  as  a  Johnson  could  delight  in,  a  Burke  share, 
a  Goldsmith  adorn,  and  a  Boswell  report,  and  occasionally  even 
some  approximation  to  those  more  famous  "wit  combats'*  which 
took  place  before  the  "  Mermaid  "  was  declared  to  be  non-existent. 
Then  might  we  see  the  features  of  Truth  reflected  in  the  face  of 
Beauty,  and  honest  manliness  of  thought  partnered  with  the  gracefol 
sentiments  of  woman's  soul ;  and  conversation  would  bMome  s 
sign  and  utterance  of  life,  "like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden 
green,"  instead  of  a  symbol  and  semblance  of  death,  as  it  now  too 
nrequently  is.  Then  the  right  use  of  reason  would  not  be  stig* 
znatised,  as,  in  the  eyes  of  the  idol  Etiquette,  high  treason  against 
civility,  urbanitv,  politeness,  and  good  manners. 

Farther,  on  this  point,  we  might  easily  venture  to  say  more;  bat 
we  are  anxious,  before  closing  this  paper,  to  notice  another  aspect  <A 
the  c^uestion,  and  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers  a 
few  jottings  upon 

The  educative  utility  qf  Controversy. 

The  correct  employment  of  language,  and  the  accurate  use  of 
thought,  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  results  that  education 
is  calculated  to  e£&ct.    So  to  be  able  to  express  our  ideas,  that  thej 
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exactly  (and  neither  more  nor  lees)  represent  the  whole  contents 
of  our  thooghtii,  ia  regarded  as  a  priceless  accomplisliment  and 
power ;  so  to  be  able  to  think  as  to  find  Truth  fayounng  our  efforts, 
and  gladly,  by  her  rcTclations,  seconding  our  endeavours  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  way  of  knowing  and  doing  the  right,  is  also 
reckoned  a  capacitor  and  a  privilege  of  no  mean  value.  Controversy 
is  a  practical  training  in  accurate  thought  and  properly  arranged 
and  definite  expression.  The  right  s&tement  of  any  case,  the 
adeauate  definition  of  any  subject,  the  fit  and  proper  arrangement 
of  the  materials  out  of  wnioh  arguments  are  to  be  framed,  and  the 
consistent  and  consecutive  determination  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
topic  may  be  best  considered,  are  all  valuable  exertions  of  mind 
called  into  active  and  auxiliary  exercise  in  Controversy.  The  atten- 
tive perusal  of  properly  conducted  Controversj^  brings  before  the 
mina  distinctions  of  thought  and  language,  divisions  and  elabora- 
tions of  topics  which,  at  a  fint  glance,  comd  not  strike  or  K&eet  the 
untrained  mind.  By  having  one's  observation  quickened  thus,  the 
natural  aptitudes  of  the  mind  are  cultured  into  keenness  and  clear- 
ness, and  hazily  indefinite  thoughts, 

"  Like  shapes  of  mist  within  a  dim-lit  wood," 

will  not  satisfy,  much  less  commend  themselves  to  the  intellect. 
The  Controversialist  demands  distinctness;  and  unless  he  finds 
each  idea,  in  the  pure  severity  of  perfect  light,^standing  ri^dly  and 
rightly  distinguishable  from  aU  other  ideas,  &e  is  dissatisfied  and 
unconvinced.  He  looks  for  proof  before  he  believes,  and  he  believes 
with  all  the  greater  intensity  and  decidedness,  because,  he  has 
examined  and  sought  out  his  belief  with  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
intelligence.  This  same  thought  we  might  follow  out  to  wider  con- 
sequences and  farther  reaches,  but  we  hasten  in  closing  to  quote  a 
thought  which  bears  authority  wiUi  it,  and  completely  harmonizes 
with  our  own  views  on  the  educative  utility  of  Controversy.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  says: — "AU  profitable  study  is  a  silent  dis- 
putation, an  intellectual  gymnastic ;  and  the  most  improving  books 
are  precisely  those  which  most  excite  the  reader  to  understand  the 
author,  to  supply  what  he  has  omitted,  and  to  canvas  his  facts  and 
reasonings.  To  read  passively  to  learn,  is,  in  reality,  not  to  learn 
at  all."  .  .  .  '*  He  who  reads  to  remember,  does  well :  to  under- 
stand, does  better ;  but  to  judge,  does  best."* 

The  foregoing  thoughts  appear  to  us  to  legitimate  Controversy, 
to  prove  that  it  has  a  proper  field  in  literature  and  life,  to  show 
that  it  is  a  wholesome  and  requisite  exercise  of  thought,  and  to 
justify  the  conductors,  the  readers,  and  the  writers  of  the  British 
Ckmtroversicdist  in  the  belief  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  good  work, 
tending  to  the  good  of  indiyidnab,  and  the  fulvancement  of  the 
age.  8.  N. 

*  *"  IMscimioDB,"  pp.  68S,  68S. 
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IB  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OP   THE   DfiSLUGE   COK- 
SISTBNT  WITH  THE  FACTS  OP  SCIENCE  P 

AFFXSMATITB  BSFLT. 

To  those  who  hare  watched  ihe  coarae  of  'tius  debate,  it  v 
obviottB  that  the  kinge  of  the  controyeray  is  the  use  ia  G^eaeni  of 
uniyeraal  terms.  It  is  «iinply  this  fact  which  has  made  the  Mesne 
aeooiint  at  all  impiobable.  Sceptics  JiaTe  ever  inaisted  upon  a 
literal  interpretation  of  such  phnuws  as  "the  whcde  earth,*  ke»', 
older  writers,  believing  in  the  inapixation  of  the  whole  Bifals, 
generally  toc^  the  same  view ;  and,  ra^oeptiiig  a  -few,  all  modeia 
students  of  the  Bible  have  demanded  that  the  same  role  of  inter* 
pretation  should  be  applied  to  sacred  as  to  profane  scriptore. 

We  hare  shown  that  the  second  of  these  three  claases  were, 
however,  inconsistently  partial  in  the  application  of  their  role  of 
interpretation.  '*  Earth/'  aooording  to  tnem,  in  ooxmeetioii  witk 
the  Deluge,  means  the  globe;  in  connection  with  the  famine,  ia 
which  Joseph  is  ^e  great  hero  of  the  atory,  means  only  tgactseon* 
tiffaoufl  to  jSgypt  and  Palestine ;  or,  at  most,  only  those  eoimlrits 
wnich  were  kivawn  to  Egyptiaaa  and  Helvews.  If  Ameziea  aad 
Australia,  not  to  mention  otner  parts  of  the  wodd,  are  ini^ded  ia 
the  Mosaic  Deluge,  euch  writers  ought  to  have  toeted  their  prineiple 
by  inchidiug  Amencan  Indians  and  Auataralian  aberigines  anoag 
those  of  **  all  the  countries  which  came  into  Sg^pt  to  Joaeph  to  bay 
oom."  The  abaurdity  of  anch  a  literal  Tendering  in  the  one  esse 
waa  too  obvious  at  any  time;  font  it  was  only  mhSa  scieDce  opened 
the  eyes  of  men,  that  its  abaurdity  beeame  apparent  in  the  other. 

Por  reasons  unaceountahJe,  unless  on  the  groand  that  the  lore  of 
the  marvellous  is  90  common  to  mankind,  people  nndeflataad  s 
phrase  in  Scripture  on  a  rule  never  applied  to  ordinary  worfca.  We 
will  give  a  few  eaamples,  which  any  well«read  penson  will  know  aej 
be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Gibbon,  in  one  sentenee,  shows  hsw 
vuversal  terms,  aigmfying  a  oompaiativdy  limited  area,  mxf  be 
cited  from  [Roman  ^aasic  hteratmre,  thus :— HtheSomans  ''pennttei 
themselves  to  despise,  and  sometimea  forget,  theootiying  ooufltriei, 
which  had  been  1^  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  barbazoua  indienendeBse; 
and  they  graduidly  usurped  the  liceaae  of  oonlbonding  ne  Boaan 
monarchy  with  tie  globe  of  the  earik,"*  Thia  ^'licenae"  ii,  he^ 
ever,  m>t  peculiar  to  imperial  Bome ;  Gibbon  himself  takes  it 
f^quently,  of  which  the  coUowing  inatanee  may  suffice.    He  up 

*  **  Decline  end  Fall,**  vol.  i.y-p.  43. 
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that  each  year  "  during  the  reign  of  Jastinian  is  marked  hv  the 
repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that  GoDstantinopIe  has 
been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that  the  shook  has 
been  communieated  to  tlie  wkoU  surface  qf  tke  globe,  or  at  least  of 
the  Soman  empire."*  Thus  Gibbon  caught  himself  in  the  nee  of 
a  universal  term,  and  qualified  it  in  this  case;  but  in  others  he 
leaves  the  common  sense  of  his  readers  to  correct  such  phrases  for 
themselves,  as,  for  example, — Gratian,  "the  valiant  and  modest 
youth,  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  sinking  woBLs/'i* 
x^Y  "world,"  Gibbon  means  simply  a  small  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
still  smaller  portion  of  Europe,  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
eaetem  Boman  empire. 

Yon  Banke,  another  historian  of  the  first  class,  as  acknowledged 
by  Lord  Macaulay,  is  constantly  taking  this  "  license."  In  ^poak- 
ing  of  the  order  of  the  Camaldoli,  he  observes^ — "  the  retorms 
introduced  by  these  hermits  spread  themselves  over  ike  whosx 
woBLD."t  This  **  whole  world  '  means  only  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Paps!  kingdom  in  ihe  16th  century,  when  a  great  part  of  it  had 
either  permanently  or  temporarily  become  Protestant.  Thomas 
Carlyle  is  another  writer  who,  in  spite  of  his  literary  and  religions 
eccentricities,  has  placed  himself  among  our  stimdard  English 
authors.  To  cite  all,  or  even  a  large  number  of  the  instances  in 
which  he  uses  universal  terms  with  £oman  "  license,"  would  require 
all  the  space  occupied  in  the  British  Controversialiei  by  writers  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate.  But  take  the  following,  and  ex  pede 
Mereulem, — "  In  this  wondrous  Erenoh  Bevolution,  as  in  a  Dooms- 
day, a  WORLD  has  been  rapidly  .  .  .  destroyed  and  engulphed."§ 
Consider  the  following  extracts  from  the  last  page  in  his  extraordi- 
nary work,  and  remember,  that  out  of  some  eight  hundred  millioDS 
on  the  globe,  there  were  but  twenty  «five  -millions  in  France,  and  that 
it  is  of  this  latter  fraction  in  the  throes  of  revolution  that  Carlyle  is 
writing.  "  Yea,  light  rays,  piercing,  clear,  salute  the  heavens — ^lo, 
they  kindle  it ;  their  star^  clearness  becomes  as  red  hell  fire  I 
Imposture  is  in  fiames,  imnosture  is  burnt  up.  One  red  sea  of  fire, 
wild-bellowing,  enwraps  tne  world;  with  its  fire-tonoue  lioks  at 
the  very  stars.  Thrones  are  hurled  into  it  ...  all  the  gige  in 
oreation'--*all,  all  .  .  .  This  world  is  black  ashes  .  .  .  The 
images  all  run  into  amorphous  Corinthian  brass ;  all  dwellinn  of 
men  destroyed ;  the  very  mountains  peeled  and  riven,  the  vaiJeys 
black  and  dead — it  is  an  empty  world !  .  .  .  Iscariot  Egalit^ 
was  hurled  in;  thou  grim  ae  Launay,  with  thy  grim  Bastille .; 
whole  kindreds  and  peoples— five  millions  of  mutually  destroying 
men.  Eor  it  is  the  end  of  the  dominion  of  imposture  .  .  .  ana 
the  burning  up,  with  unquenohable  fire,  of  all  •the  gigs  that  are  m 
theEABTH."!! 

•  **  Dwlioa  and  Fait,"  vol  vii.,  p.  412.  -f  /Ui.,  toI.  it.,  p.  410. 

'  t  **  History  of  the  Popa/'  vol.  i ,  p.  174. 
§  "  Fnneh  BeroInUon,"  toI.  ii..  p.  883.  |t  /MdL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  876, 
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The  oonditioii  of  the  ChineBe,  as  to  geographical  knowledge, 
apptoxiiiiates,  we  assume,  to  that  of  the  ancient  E^^yptians  uui 
Hebrews.  If  you  conyerse,  as  we  haye,  with  a  genuine,  unsophis- 
ticated celestial,  you  will  find  that,  in  answer  to  your  question  ss  to 
the  relation  of  China  to  the  world,  he  will,  with  a  piece  of  Indian 
ink,  or  whateyer  else  may  be  at  hand,  describe  a  circle  of  tolerable 
extent,  put  a  few  dots  outside  its  circumference,  and  add,  tiat  dot 
is  England,  and  that  France,  and  thai  India,  &c.,  and  this  circle, 
with  all  it  circumscribes,  is  China !  We  see  the  Bomana  did  the 
same,  with  a  little  less  extrayagance.  We  see  that  Carlyle  sur- 
passes Chinese  extrayagance,  but  with  neither  Chinese  conceit 
nor  celestial  i^orance.  Now  it  was  natural  for  Hebrew  writers 
to  speak  of  thmgs  limited  in  extent,  in  terms  of  uniyersal  sigpifi- 
canoe ;  not  because  they  were  Hebrews,  or  had  Oriental  imagina- 
tions,  but  because  they  were  of  the  genus  man.  In  the  case  of  the 
Delude,  again,  Moses  employs  uniyersal  terms  with  much  greater 
propriety  than  Gibbon,  Eanke,  and  Carlyle  do  in  connection 
with  Home  imperial,  Some  papal,  and  reyolutionary  France ;  for 
the  reason  that  the  destruction  by  the  flood  was,  truly  and  litenUy, 
the  destruction  of  the  human  race ;  whereas  the  fall  of  the  Bomsn 
empire  was  not  "  the  sinking  of  a  world ;"  and  the  fall  of  royalty 
in  France,  and  the  slaughter,  as  Alison  computes,  of  1,0^,000  per- 
sons by  the  guillotine  and  the  sword,  in  the  reif^n  of  terror,  affected 
but  a  thousandth  part  of  the  human  race.  When  these  facts  are 
taken  in  connection  with  "  Theophylact's  "  elaborate  artide  on  this 
phase  of  the  question,  one  would  suppose  that  no  one  oould  mis- 
understand the  Mosaic  account  of  the  JOeluge. 

It  is  because  on  this  general  tendency  of  the  human  mind  we 
rest  our  yindication  of  Genesis,  that  we  regard  the  third  neicatiTe 
article  as  an  effort  in  an  entirely  wrong  direction.  While  its 
author  dismisses  science  as  "not  the  tcMhing  of  fact,  but  the 
human  interpretation  of  fact "  (p.  307),  he  assumes  that  his  view  of 
Scripture  and  Scripture  are  identical.  He  *'  belieyes  the  Scriptmal 
account  of  the  Deluge  "  (ibid,),  but  he  does  not  say  what  account 
We  haye  shown  that  there  are  different  interpretations  of  the 
passage,  and  he  does  not  pause  to  proye  that  the  one  he  prefers  is 
the  true  one.  He  insists  on  waiting  till  geological  interpretations 
haye  become  established.  No  one  who  has  read  our  two  articles 
on  the  subject  wiU  suppose  that  we  object  to  Uiis  adyice ;  but  in  all 
^Bkirness,  he  should  establish  his  interpretation  of  Scripture  before 
he  argues  against  science.  He  tells  us  that  "  words  are  more  easily 
understood  than  facts  "  (p.  306).  Let  us  test  this  statement  by  the 
case  before  us.  Men  haye  had  the  '*  words"  in  Gbnesis  for  some  foitf 
centuries,  and  geolog^ical  facts  haye  come  to  light  chiefly  during  the 
last  half  centiuy ;  and  yet  these  facts  are  better  understood  than 
those  words  as  explained  by  A.  S*.  B.  On  the  strength  of  a  role 
quoted  (p.  306),  flrom  Whately's  "  Shetorio,"  lie  obseryes,  that 
'*  the  word  of  God  existed  before  science  "  (p.  306).  While  we,  for 
one,  should  neyer  dream  of  doubting  this  statement,  yet  we  do 
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doubt  that  A.  B.  B.  knows  what  that  "  word  *'  is.  The 'question  is 
not  one  between  God's  words  and  geoloQical  facts ;  but  between  the 
theological  interpretation  of  the  one  and  the  f>cientific  interpretation 
of  the  other.  With  an  inconsistency,  of  which  the  author  seems 
in  hamyjf  unconsciousness,  he  assumes  Ihat  men  of  science  may  err 
in  expiaininf^  Divine  records  on  strata,  but  men  of  theology  cannot 
err  in  explaining  Divine  records  on  parchment.  A.  B.  Ji.  seems 
even  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  various  explanations  of 
what  inspiration  really  teaches  of  the  Deluge  of  Koah. 

We  regard  the  whole  tone  of  the  article  as  extremeljr  prejudicial 
to  the  true  interests  of  revealed  religion ;  so  prejudiciu,  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  believe  it  was  written  with  any  other  intention  than 
to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  discredit.  To  give  some  of  our  reasons 
for  this  harsh  view — which  we  take  because  we  cannot  help  it — 
let  the  reader  compare  the  paragraph  cm  page  308  (beginning  with 
the  words,  "  Science  is  an  interpretative,"  &Cm  and  ending  on  page 
309,  line  11)  with  the  following  extracts  from  the  article  on  the 
Deluge  in  the  "  Philosophical  Dictionary."  Voltaire  commences  it 
thus, — "We  begin  with  observing  that  we  are  believers  in  the 
universal  Deluge,  because  it  is  recorded  in  the  holj  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures transmitted  to  Christians.  We  consider  it  as  a  miracle; 
first,  because  all  the  facts  by  which  God  condescends  to  interfere 
in  the  sacred  books  are  so  many  miracles."  He  then  enumerates  a 
number  of  physical  impossibilities,  purposely  to  show,  on  the 
strength  of  tnem,  that  no  man  can  ever  believe  in  Scripture ;  and 
then  closes  with  the  words,  "I  admire  everything;  I  explain 
nothing."  In  this  article,  Voltaire  and  A.  B.  B.  pursue  exactly 
the  same  course ;  and  it  is  j[uflt  possible  they  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing— to  make  Scripture  ridiculous.  For  A.  B.  B.'8  sake,  we  sin- 
cererj^  hope  that  our  impressions  of  his  paper  are  not  correct ;  but 
for  the  saice  of  the  Bible^  we  cannot  withnold  them ;  for,  to  say  the 
least,  it  will  be  a  curious  fact  if  his  article  in  the  Controversialist, 
and  Voltaire's,  in  the  "Philosophical  Dictionary,"  should  cover 
almost  exactly  the  same  ground,  and  yet  the  former  should  be 
written  by  a  sincere  believer,  and  the  latter  by  a  sneering  infidel. 
Meanwhile,  our  readers  will  learn  this  much  from  our  reference  to 
the  patriarch  of  French  Infidelity,  that  the  line  of  argument  pur- 
sued in  the  third  negative  article,  if  written  with  no  simster 
intention,  is  essentialw  unsound.  For  our  own  part,  we  had 
hoped  that  the  race  of  authors  who  glory  in  setting  science  and. 
Bevelation  in  antagonism  had  for  ever  disappeared;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  astonishment  that  we  read  such  sentences  as  the 
following : — "  I  believe  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge  is 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  science ;  but  then  I  also  believe  that 
that  is  'so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts'  "  (p.  307).  The  sceptic 
will  heartily  quote  these  lines,  with  the  alteration  and  addition  of  a 
word  or  two, — "  I,  too,  believe  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
Deluge  is  inconsistent  with  the  facta  of  science ;  but  then  I  also 
believe  that  that  is  so  much  the  worse  for  Christianity." 
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As  a  general  principle,  it  is  tme  that  "the  Inuden  of  proof 
lies  on  nie  side  of  him  who  would  dispute  it/'  as  quoted  from 
Whately's  "  Bhetoric  "  in  page  306 ;  but  if  the  Chrisfian  bdieres 
tiiat  Bevelation  is  something  more  than  a  series  of  propositions, 
which  are  to  he  discussed,  and  then  dismissed— that  upon  its 
aisoeptaneeor  rejection  depends  salvation  or  perdition — ^the  abstract 
nrinoiples  of  rhetoric  and  logic  will  not  suffice  him.  He  wiU 
descend  from  the  high  ground  of  proud  philosophy,  which  throws 
the  burden  of  proof  on  sceptics,  and  take  the  humble  but  more 
benevolent  course  of  Christianity,  which  relieves  erring  mortals  of 
every  removable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  saving  faith.  The  true 
Christian  will  take  **  the  burden  of  proof  upon '  himself,  with  the 
hope  of  taking  the  miUatone  from  off  the  neck  of  the  luihappj 
sceptic. 

We  will  dose  our  paper  with  one  other  observation.  Throughout 
tiie  third  negative  artiole  A.  B.  E..  writes  as  if  all  geologists  were 
sceptics.  Our  readers  should  avoid  running  off  with  such  sn 
impression.  Will  A.  B.  S..  oblige  us  by  enumerating  the  most 
enunent  geologists  of  the  age,  and  tell  us  which  of  them  is  a 
sceptic  F  He  writes,  again,  as  if  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  accomit, 
which  is  opposed  to  geology,  is  the  one  that  is  established  and 
accepted  by  theologians  of  Uie  day.  Will  he,  then,  make  out  a  list 
of  the  most  eminent  expoimders  of  Scripture  during  the  last  Gre- 
and-twenty  or  fifty  yesrs,  and  tell  us  wnich  of  them  he  follows? 
These  two  lists  of  tne  men  of  geological  science  and  of  theology 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  principle  on  which  he 
argues.  Sbdowice. 

VSOATIVE  KBFLY. 

In  opening  the  negative  side  of  this  discussion,  we  quoted 
Gen.  vii.  19,  **All  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  tokole  heaven, 
were  covered."  We  contended  that  these  words  were  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  commonly  taught  in  the  present  day,  and  without 
which  the  cause  and  consequence  of  the  Deluge  seem  to  us  a  veiy 
debateable  point.  We  objected  to  the  common  notion  ohrono^ 
logically,  etnnologically,  meteorologically,  &c.  We  were  rather 
surprised  to  find  our  opponents  arriving  at  a  similar  conclusion, 
disputing  only  our  authority.  We  must  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness to  "Sedswick"  for  his  admirable  opening  article  in  Uie 
affirmative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  express  our  sincere  regret  at  the 
tone  of  his  remarks  respecting  us.  We  have  frequently  found  the 
influence  for  good  of  opmions,  with  which  we  do  not  entirely  agree, 
much  lessen^  by  the  intrusion,  here  and  there,  of  spleeniih 
allusions.  We  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  a  man  when 
he  descends  to  personalitjr.  We  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  reallj 
contented  with  his  views,  if  they  contain  not  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  disarm  opposition. 

"Sedgwick"    contends  that  we   must  "agree  to  argue  on  a 
common  and  recognised  basis  "  as  to  "  what  interpretation  of  the 
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MoMio  aocount  of  the  Deluge  we  are  to  select  as  the  baais  of  thia 
disenaaion."  We  ooatend  **  that  the  ezistenoe  of  different  yeraions 
necessarily  implies  that  the  account  itself  is,"  of  necessity,  in  that 
sense  "  an  enigma."  Tet,  holding  this  opinion,  we  scarcely  admit 
the  conclusion  of  our  friend,  and,  witii  his  artida  before  us,  prefer 
rather  to  consider  it,  than,  at  present,  to  "  shift  our  premises.  Of 
course  "  Sedgwick  "  will  only  require  us  to  consider  his  interpreta- 
tion as  one  of  the  many  existing  ones.  We  in  justice  to  ourselves 
consider  it  requisite  to  state  that  our  use  of  tiie  words,  "  Mosaic 
account,"  must  not  imply  our  adhesion  to  that  idea  of  t^  author- 
ahip.  We  like  the  liberal  tone  of  portions  of  pages  226,  227.  We 
will  not  join  in  the  "  charge  of  accommodation.  We  are  aware 
that  fatUibU  men  of  science  have  refuted  their  faUible  predecessors 
on  fallible  queetions ;  but  "  Sedgwick "  is  reasoning  from  these 
premises  respecting  an  "infallible  guide."  We  have  been  con- 
demned for  acting  thus  by  many ;  and  the  question  arises,  if  thia 
true  "interpretation"  of  our  mend  is  oiAjfet  known  to  a  few, 
how  many  other  mistaken  renderings  may  be  misleading  thousands? 
If,  as  our  friend  tells  us,  "  it  be  not  unreasonable  to  auow  the  men 
of  science  to  change  their  interpretations  of  the  inscriptions  God 
has  made  upon  strata  in  rocks,  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  ulow  men  of 
exegesis  ana  hermeneutics  to  confess  that  their  earlier  inferences 
from  what  Gk>d  has  inscribed  upon  parchment  are  untenable,"  we,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  are  placed  in  a  curious  position  respecting  that  Book 
as  a  whole,  a  part  of  which,  at  least,  he  seems  to  consider  aa 
"  infallibly  correct."  Here  he  places  the  geologist,  handling  and 
descanting  juptoa  a  piece  of  rock ;  there  the  theologian,  Bible  in 
hand,  explaining  a  text.  The  first  may  doubt,  dispute,  hammer, 
talk  as  unreseryedly  as  he  pleases ;  if  he  is  wrong,  he  has  done  his 
best,  his  successors  don't  believe  him,  eternal  punishment  does  not 
await  his  temerity.  But  mark  the  position  of  the  second.  The 
first  haa  dealt  with  matter ;  but  our  theologian  has  to  exercise  mind 
upon  mind.  The  book  is  written  in  one  of  the  most  disputatire 
hinguages  known.  He  must  not  "  add  thereto  or  take  therefrom"; 
and  whosoever  "beheveth  not,,  shall  be  damned."  The  Book  is 
'*  dictated  by  Qod,  word  for  word,"  or  it  is  not  if^allible.  Belief 
is  a  question  of  eternal  weal  or  woe ;  and  belief,  if  not  a  result  of 
evidence,  what  is  itP  and  evidence — ^what  is  it  but  the  impression 
resultant  from  our  consideration  P  And  if  our  future  rests  on  the 
discovery  of  true  "interpretations"  heretofore  unknown  to  the 
wise,  as  "  Sedgwick's  "  inter uretation  to  men  of  old,  how  stands  our 
theologian  in  1861 P  and  on!  still  more  needy  of  solution,  how 
stand  the  men  of  "  little  learning  "  P  If  we  are  not  to  look  to  "  the 
men  of  exegesis"  for  explanation  of  "the  facts  of  Scripture,"  and 
risk  their  "blunders,"  must  we  turn  to  "the  account"  for  our- 
selves, and,  possibly,  "  blunder "  still  more  P  Bemembering  our 
friend's  suggestion  that  "  sacred  matters  entail  most  serious 
responsibilities," — did  "  earlier  divines  "  dismiss  the  fulfilment  of 
Gen.  vi.  13  "as  of  minor  importance" P    Although  we  may  reason 
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after  "  Sedgwick/'  and  no  farther  (if  possible),  we  must  not  eonaider 
" apparently  irreconeileable  statements  in  Genesis  "  as  "proof  that 
that   acooont   is    not    infallibly    correct/'    because    **  the   iowte 
difficulties "  beset  the  stndent  of  nature's  laws !    And  affauit  ve 
wonld  question  whether  the  exercise  of  mind  npon  matter  is  an 
apt  parallel  to  the  sinner  reading  '*  what  God  has  inscribed  upon 
parchment/'     Onr  friend  grew  warm  when  we  numbered  the 
**  autborized  Tcrsion "  of  Gren.  viL  19  with  the  "  traditions  of  old**; 
yet,  if  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Murchison  and  oUiers,  we 
may  consider  it  "the  traditional  interpretation  of  that  accoant" 
"  Sed^^ck "  seems  to  us  to  admit  much,  if  we  are  "  to  abandon 
traditional  interpretation,  which  geology  has  ^hown  to  be  frlse/* 
fie  quotes  the  text.  Gen.  vii.  19,  and  says,  "  fiere  earth  does  not 
necessarilT  impljr  the  globe/'    We  conclude  he  does  not  coDsid^ 
"  all  the  nigh  hills  tnat  were  under  the  itkole  heayen  "  to  imply  it 
either,     fie  quotes  Gen.  xli.  54 — 56,  &c.,  condading,  "These 
instances  show  that  the  Hebrew  or  scriptural  idiom  was  bub- 
understood,  and  universal  terms  were  mistaken,  in  the  one  case  of 
the  Deluge,"  &c.    Now,  G^n.  vii.  22  says,  "All  in  whose  noatrilf 
was  the  mreath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died."    We 
must,  pro  tern,,  set  geology  aside,  lest  we  be  considered  of  the 
accommodation  accusers;  and  we  ask  "Sedgwick,"  Is  this  latter 
Terse  a  mistaken  uniTcrsal  term  P    If  not,  what  authority  has  he 
for  concluding  a  different  interpretation  just  P     Why,  if  "  aU  tiie 
hills"  mean  fiot  all  in  the  one  case,  must  "all  in  whose  nostnle" 
mean  all  in  the  other P    "No,",  says  our  friend;  only  "sack  a 
number  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  would  be  found  in  the  sphere 
occupied  by  the  existing  race  ofnum**    Still  we  lack  one  thing,— 
the  authority  for  this  "interpretation."    It  is  required  by  us  at 
least,  ere  we  can  belieye  Qen,  vi.  17,  "  dictated  by  God,"  to  have  a 
partial  reference.    This  partial  Deluge  and  partial  destruction  does 
away  with  some  difficulties,  only  to  create  new  ones.  The  Polar  bear 
is  saved  without  Noah;  but  are  we  "thorough-going  "  if  we  suggMt 
tJiat  in  the  same  way  some  human  beings  might  nare  escaped  Pi^e 
think  we  have  equal  authority  to  our  friend  for  our  supposition. 
If  geology  can  now  maintain  the  "  all"  of  the  past  to  oe  "  tra- 
ditional   respecting  the  globe,  may  not  the  ethnology  of  the  fatnre 
attain  a  simuar  position  respecting  its  inhabitants  P    We  are  told 
that  Gen.  vii.  19,  20,  "  literally  interpreted,  states  nothing  but  what 
geology  shows  has  taken  place,  more  than  once,  in  the  history  of  the 
globe.'     We  will  inquire  further,  for  our  own  satisfaction,  whether 
geology  records  that "  all  the  biffh  hills  under  the  whole  heater 
were  covered/*  at  one  time  7     We  must  have  overlooked  it,  for 
"  Sedgwick"  does  not  tolerate  difference  of  opinion.    We  think 
those  who  maintain  the  "  infallible"  idea  of  the  authorized  version 
should  note  his  admission,  that  "  without  the  aid  of  modem  scieDce. 
the  Mosaic  account  would  have  continued  to  be  misunderstood,'* 

We  turn  now  to  the  second  question  respecting  the  "factB  o< 
science."    "  Sedgwick"  seems  to  imagine  infallible  men  of  science. 
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that  lie  may  prove  none  are  really  bo,  and  to  porfcra]^  "  facts  of 
science"  as  though  we  did  not  receiFe  them  in  a  conditional  sense. 
We  think  men  of  even  ayeraffo  ability  only  accept  these  *'  facts"  as 
the  conclusions  from  what  is  jcnown  so  far ;  and  the  knowledge  that 
is  endorsing  or  refuting  past  ideas  pxoves  discovery  to  be  but  in  its 
infancy ;  so  that  we  should  have  been  contented  bad  the  question 
for  discussion  been  worded,  "  What  is  at  present  considered  the 
'facts  of  science'?"  but  we  think  this  is  understood  by  all  our 
readers.  Much  discussion  would  have  been  saved  had  **  Sedgwick" 
given  us  hU  authority  for  8a3ring  "  this  is  figurative,  that  is  literal." 
As  we  consider  his  b^  far  the  most  important  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  pass  on  to  his  comments  upon  our  opening  article.  He  will 
see  tliat  our  limits  and  the  matter  oefore  us  compel  brevity.  Here 
our  friend  forsakes  his  methodical  course,  and^  draws  some  rash 
conclusions.  Surely  venomous  expression,  too,  might  be  dispensed 
with  in  defence  of  "  religion."  TFAy  and  how  does  "  it  follow  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  fabulous  history,"  if  we  prove  that  the 
writer  considered  the  Deluge  universal  P  A  mistake  in  one  page 
does  not  prove  the  next  paee  incorrect,  still  le^s  the  whole  book ; 
it  does  prove  the  author  fulible,  and  that  we  think  is  shown  by 
many  passages  in  Genesis.  Unless  **  Sedgwick"  explains  what  he 
means  by  **  rejecting  the  Bible  altogether,"  we  can  only  consider 
this  a  rash  conclusion.  When  we  remind  him  that  we  hold 
"  inspiration  a  reality,  infallibility  an  absurdity,"  he  may-,  perhaps, 
in  his  cooler  moments,  more  truly  comprehend  our  position.  The 
estimate  of  our  task  we  require  not  from  our  friend ;  we  think  his 
at  least  as  difficult  as  our  own.  He  does  not  tell  us  why  we  **  must 
prove  the  whole  New  Testament  to  be  unworthy  ofheliff,  before  we 
can  show  that  the  Mosaic  account  is  incredible."  "  Sedgwick  "  has 
not  yet  proved  that  he  has  the  "  Mosaic  account,"  and  until  this  is 
done,  we  trust  he  will  pause  in  his  career. 

He  has  much  yet  to  do  ere  we  need  consider  the  extreme  to  which 
in  a  few  lines  he  would  drive  us,  and  he  may  in  future  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it  in  this  Magazine,  and  then  we  think  he  will 
find  us  quite  ready  to  deal  with  the  questions  ho  puts  to  us.  Mean- 
time, we  are  personally  indifferent  of  his  numbering  us,  as  our  time 
is  sacred  only  to  opinions.  We  suggested  reform  m  manner  hope- 
fully ;  we  find  our  friend  amongst  the  theological  dragoons.  Our 
"inexperienced"  thinkings  are  oefore  our  readers,  we  are  content 
to  abide  by  impartial  conclusion.  We  will  for  the  present  decline 
to  "  read  Whately's  objections,"  and  re-read  "  Sedgwick's  "  second 
article  instead.  He  discovers  for  us  "another"  difficulty  respecting 
the  *'  universid  tradition  "  of  a  Deluge,  such  as  he  pictures.  Now 
vre  have  even  in  modern  times  instances  of  exaggerated  narration 
of  important  events ;  we  don't  dispute  that  there  have  been  great 
Deluges,  and  we  admit  that  one  may  have  been  greater  than  any 
before  or  since,  and  we  think  it  quite  reasonable  to  make  much 
allowance  for  tiie  magnifying  medium  common  in  olden  times.  We 
think  there  arc  instances  wncre  *'  all "  the  enemy,  flocks  or  herds, 
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luLve  been  kill^  or  taken,  and  some  little  thne  after  we  find  reeorded 
hi  the  tame  Old  Tealameot  that  the  remainder  suffered  the  naie 
ausfortone,  t.e.,  killed  twiee ;  wkv  may  not  we  take  ''the  whole " 
^aman  race  in  this  '*fif{:urative  sense  P  We  do  not  diapnte  tiie 
aimilarity  between  the  Ohaldaic  and  Jewish  reeords  of  thia  event, 
but  we  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  latter  did  not  copy  inm  the 
former.  "  Sed^H^ok  "  acknowledges  Manetho  and  Hato  aa  reoordiag 
the  Egyptian  idea  of  a  univeremlDelu^.  One  of  the  ''striking  ooia- 
oidences  between  Denealion's  and  Noah's  Delnge  ia  that  Ohnsted 
refers  to  the^former  as  a  "universal"  idea,  and  onr  "au^oiised 
version  "  gires  the  latter  the  same  prominence.    Orid  saya  :— 

"  Now  teas  and  earth  were  in  confaaioD  loet ; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  witboat  a  coast," 

This  was  "  nniverfMil,"  we  should  surmise.  The  Chinese  erre  a  more 
fational  account  than  "  Sedffwick  "  seems  to  acknowledge ;  in  the 
** Chow-King,"  we  read,  "  xu,  the  king,  led  the  people  fWmi  the 
plains  to  the  high  grounds,  and  then  organised  a  body  of  workmen* 
who  were  em^ojed  in  draining  the  land."  Now  thia  is  all  tiie 
''  Deluge "  alluded  to  by  the  CSunese,  and  they  date  it  523  yean 
before  that  of  Noah,  and  make  no  mention  of  tike  "Mosaic** 
Delage.  Was  not  our  friend  hasty  in  rendering  the  Chinese 
account  as  covering  *'  the  tops  of  the  highest  hiUs,  rectekina  io  tie 
heavens"  ?  The  Hindoos  hare  more  t^an  one  tradition  of  a  Uehige, 
but  Satyavrata,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  said  to  have  anrnTed  a 
"  universal "  Deluge.  The  Mexican  Coucoz,  and  hia  wife  Chidie- 
quetzel,  the  same.  We  then  conclude  ^at  it  is  yet  undecided 
whether  these  traditions  refer  to  one  and  tJie  swne  Deluge;  the 
tradition,  that  one  Deluge  '*  swept  away  the  whole  human  Taoe,"  ii 
not  universal,  and  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  point  meriting  dii- 
cussion  whether  ihxit  proyed  "  that  all  these  nations  hare,  as  stated 
in  Gen  xi.,  spruog  from  one  common  stock." 

"Sedgwick"  favours  us  with  a  momentous  paragraph  on  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  world  through  the  existence  of 
what  he  would,  we  suppose,  term  "infidels;"  and  again,  but  fff 
writers  having  a  minimum  <>f  geology  and  a  maximum  "  of  i]l*will 
against  Christianity,  the  Mosaic  account  would  to  tkie  dmf  hate 
been  defaced  by  tiie  glosses  of  mistaken  commentators.*'    Strange 
dependence  for  such  a  book !  Judging  by  the  expressions  of  many 
of  its  defenders,  we  should  imagine  that  its  professed  miasion  hai 
been  overrated,  if  our  friend  is  correct.  We  did  not  adduce  questioB- 
able  authorship  as  proving  inconsistence  with  geology,  but  partly 
as  an  excuse  lor  the  mistake  in  the  "account,"  and  partly  as  a 
necessary   statement    of   our   position    respecting   the   questioo. 
"Sedgwick"   tells   us   of  Har6mick*s  certainty  respeotmg  thii 
authorship.    Professor  Havernick  says  so  1    Well,  we  say  FroSreasor 
Newman  says  otherwise;  what  does  the  "say"  amount  tof   hi 
we  think  our  reasons  good  for  referrii^  to  tiie  topic,  we  mar  ttj» 
farther,  that  we  dispute  Mosaic  authonmip,  because  "the  author  of 
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ihe  Pentateach"  doet  not  "aMert  kiaMelf  to  be  Moms."  Dr. 
Daridaoii  Bays:— "Delitedb,  Eurts,  Tholuek,  Hoepfold,  £waU» 
Xnobel,  BlecX  Grewnios*  Delyelle,  all  deny  that  Mosea  wiote  tlie 
fire  booka,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Where  are  the  Hehndata 
who  can  be  named  in  oomparitos.  with  these  P  "  We  do  not  belieTe 
that  any  e^ery-day  man  would  write  of  himself  as  we  find  Nwdb. 
xii.  3 ;  and  this  our  friend  would  hare  iis  beliere  was  written  by 
Moses  of  himself.  We  do  npt  bsliere  that  a  man  ean  write  an 
•ecoimt  of  his  own  death  and  burial.  Dent.  xxxIt.  But  the  question 
of  aathorship  is  rather  extensive ;  we  merely  dwell  upon  it  tiins 
to  ennmerate  a  few  "  components  of  the  '  we.'  *'  If  onr  friend  w^ 
consider  the  question  farther,  we  may  at  some  future  oppoftuniij 
deal  more  largely  with  the  matter.  We  are  ready  at  any  thne  to 
do  so  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  We  only  stipulate  that  the 
question  be  kept  in  view,  ratl^r  than  opportunities  be  tdcsn  Jbr 
sselesB  sneers. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  our  readers  that  HaTemiek  or  Graves  says 
■something  opposed  to  onr  view.  We  shall  for  our  own  satisfaction 
seek  for  Uieir  reasons,  as  it  is  just  possible  they  majr  contain  some* 
thing  different  to  the  many  we  have  met,  and  considered  refuted. 
We  still  are  of  opinion  that  Egypt  was  a  great  and  powerful  k^- 
dom  when  Abraham  visited  it,  and  we  imagine  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  when  they  consider  the  historical  narrative  in  oonneotion 
with  it.  If  "  Sedgwick  "  will  substitute  argument  for  false  eon- 
elusions  respecting  ourselves,  he  will  save  space.  He  gives  us  no 
proof  that  it  was  not  what  we  stated  it  to  be.  He  affords  us  no 
data  for  how  any  branch  of  Noah's  £unily  could  pass  into  the  negrO 
form  in  so  short  a  period  as  that  we  referred  to.  He  gives  ns  no 
authori^  for  his  selection  of  "  universal "  terms,  his  statement  is 
not  sufficient  for  us.  But  he  sees  some  hasard  in  the  question 
when  he  says,  "The  account  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  temple 
built  by  Solomon,  and  nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  from 
it."  Our  readers  may  imagine  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  when 
we  remind  them  that  163,600  men  were  employed  twenty  years  in 
building  this  temple,  which  was  but  thirty  yards  long  and  ten 
wide !  Perhaps  Sedgwick  is  hasty  in  extending  "  the  skylight " 
'*  firom  one  end  of  the  ark  to  the  other."  He  is  hasty  respecting 
our  remarks  upon  the  "  clean  and  unclean "  division,  and  as  he 
gives  but  a  supposition  in  reply,  we  {>ass  on.  It  is  common  amongst 
me  orthodox  indirectly  to  forbid  thinking.  We  consider  thou^t 
hunted  down  and  branded,  and  starved  into  seeming  what  it  is  not, 
onlv  half-existent.  Thought,  free,  unfettered  thought  permitted, 
ana  utterance  refused,  or  insulted  by  mean  imputation,  is  to  concede 
only  half  of  our  mental  rights.  We  may,  in  closing,  inform 
our  severe  friend  that  this  Magazine  is  not  the  only  one  in  which 
we  public :  ^e  Editor  can  ji^e,  from  what  we  have  written, 
whether  we  contribute  "  simply  because  we  mojf"  and  if  we 
thought  he  had  this  impression,  we  should  be  penning  our  last 
artick  for  the  '*  ControversialUt," 
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*'  Theophylact  '*  is  axxniBiDglY  panonic  in  his  Btrle.  When  In 
tells  us  we  **  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  seienoe/  he  nskei  the 
oonunon  omission  of  first  telling  as  what  he  means  hj  the  tenos 
he  uses,  and  so  prerents  ns  meeting  the  statement — and  we 
''endeayonr  to  inyalidate  the  entire  Word  of  Grod:" — ^really  ire 
shall  be  something,  ere  long,  if  we  take  onr  "  components  u 
they  are  thrust  npon  ns !  Thus  so  onr  friend  goes  on  to  Axm  oi 
that  Gtoesis  does  not  mean  what  it  says,  but  wluit  he  says.  Then 
**  Theophylact  "  (luckily,  perhaps)  flees  from  himself  to  a  diiciii- 
sion  between  the  Bey.  Brewin  Gfrant  v,  **  Iconoclast,"  where  we 
haye  "  an  amusing,  but  tuppoted  account  of  the  "  Deluge,  **  tonOia 
with  the  animals  "  destroyed.  The  one  idea  of  this  article  07  oor 
friend  is  that  of  "  Sedgwick,"  that  the  writers  of  Genesis  did  not 
mean  "  uniyersal "  in  one  yerse,  because  they  do  not  in  other  yenee. 
If,  in  an  "  Infallible  Book,"  certain  words  are  to  be  understood 
uniyersally  here  and  partiaUy  there,  we  require  an  Infallible  Guide 
to  their  interpretation ; — ^none  of  the  writers  on  the  affirmatiye  sup- 
ply us  with  this.  If  "  uniyersal  terms  "  mean  "  only  a  very  lat^ 
amount"  why  may  not  '*  all "  men  destroyed  mean  *'  a  yery  large 
amount "  of  them  only  ?  "  Theophylact  would  seem  to  consider 
Genesis  a  human  composition,  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  writers  *' 
not  knowing  that  Australia,  &c.,  existed.  The  "short  and  easy 
method  of  reply,  which  will  require  a  long  and  difficult  effort  to 
escape,"  will  require  **  a  long  and  difficult  effort "  first,  to  famish 
authority  for  the  supposition :  the  fact  of  this  yersion  squaring  with 
modem  **  Infidel "  ideas  of  it  will  not  alter  the  idea  that  existed 
in  the  mind  of  the  old  writers.  If  we  consider  '*  idi "  to  refer  to 
"  where  man  then  was,"  we  are  at  liberty  to  so  interpret  otiier 
passages,  and  stay  the  process  we  know  not  where.  Our  friend 
concludes  with  that  decrepid  but  faahionable  cry,  "  answored  a 
thousand  times  oyer ; " — ^it  sayes  time  and  trouble,  we  know,  to  nse 
it.  We  conclude  by  expressing  ourseWes  content  that  we  stand 
side  by  side  with  our  opponents,  and  let  the  unbiased  reader  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  truth  we  utter.  H. 


ABE   THE   RESULTS   OF   SUNDAY   SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION   SATISFACTORY? 

AFFIBMATiyS  ARTICLE. — ly. 

A  BBCBNT  number  of  Frasers  Magcudne  has  a  paper,  "  Concero- 
ing  some  men  of  whom  more  might  haye  been  made,"  and  tlie 
illogical  article  of  your  desponding  contributor,  P.  G.  (pp.  190—93), 
induces  us  to  belieye  that  he  belongs  to  that  already  too  numerous 
class  of  our  fellow-men  ;  howeyer  that  may  be,  the  subject  under 
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consideraiioii  is  far  too  momentouB  to  be  treated  in  the  off-hand 
Btyle  of  which  we  are  abont  to  complain.. 

We  shall  endeayour  to  expose  the  fallaeioiu  premises  unon  which 
F.  G.  constructs  an  article  alike  fanciful,  pointless,  and  illusory. 
We  certainly  did  not  expect  that,  in  the  first  Negative  Ardde  on 
this  subject,  the  writer  would  coolly  mis-state  the  original  question, 
and  presume  that  the  readers  of  the  British  Conirov&rsiaUsi  would 
be  satisfied  with  simple  assertion,  founded  upon  a  twisted  rendering 
of  the  subject,  and  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence. 

F.  G.  opens  with  a  few  vague,  unconnected  sentences,  proceeding 
then  with  unprecedented  efirontery  to  lay  down  his  case  tnus : — "  £ 
is  our  duty  to  inquire,  why  it  is  that  in  the  aggregate  tuecest  is  the 
exception?"  a  very  easy  way,  forsooth,  of  <u8pensing  with  arj^- 
snent.  We  suppose  that  if  F.  G.  had  opened  the' subject  precedmg 
this  rare  specimen  of  lo^cal  acumen,  vis. : — ^Are  the  JPoles  justified 
in  endeavouring  to  regam  their  national  independence  P — ^he  would 
have  commenced  by  saving,  "  It  is  our  duty  to  inquire  why  it  is 
that  the  Poles  are  justined  in  endeavouring  to  regain  their  national 
independence."  After  this  little  flight  we  are  of  course  prepared 
for  such  neat  statements  as  the  following:  "In  the  first  place, 
teachers  as  a  whole  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be ; "  we  hope  not, 
if  F.  G.  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen— and,  as  if  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  he  meekly  remarks,  "  this  is  a  bold  but  not  a  harsh  asser- 
tion — ^by  no  means  harsh,  to  assume  the  wholesale  hypocrisy  of 
about  360,000  fellow-labourers.  F.  G.  mav  well  admit  the  l>old- 
ness  of  the  statement ;  for  he  must  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  wonld 
venture  to  make  the  chsrge,  even  supposing  he  had  proved  their 
'*  success  to  be  the  exception."  Still  worse — "  if  then,  we  find  that 
a  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  nnfit  for  their  work,  how  can 
we  expect  successful  results  P "  F.  G.  is  surely  in  possession  of 
statistics  that  would  be  of  service  to  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
we  advise  him  to  send  them  to  head  quarters  for  publication.  We 
shall  only  trouble  our  readers  with  two  other  quotations,  illustra- 
ting the  slippery  style  of  F.  G. ;  bb  specimens  of^doubling,  they  are 
uiimitable. 

"  It  now  rests  with  us  to  examine  the  actual  known  results.  The 
possible  resxdts  do  not  belong  to  the  question  "  (we  infer,  then,  that 
the  impossible  results  are  more  likely  to  have  intimate  relation 
thereto).  After  this  we  expected  something  definite  and  explicit ; 
in  fact,  we  looked  for  the  promised  "  actual  known  results ; "  we 
are  told  instead,  "  the  remits  then  appear  about ;  "  here  follow  a 
few  empirical  difficulties,  the  chimerical  quality  of  which  sufficiently 
indicates  their  probability. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  vacillating  petulance  of  the  entire 
article,  F.  G.  concludes  his  unique  tirade  ot  pitiful  grumblings  and 
«buse,  by  discovering  that  he  nas  not  proved  the  point  at  issue, 
«nd  retires  abruptly  to  make  way  for  an  essay  beanng  the  appro- 
priate titie,  **  Used  Up." 

IXow,  F.  G.  must  know  that  it  is  altogether  beside  the  mark  to 
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BpeoahAe  on  iiie  mippMed  otnaet  of  an  niumppcErtod  ■Tlflfgnrinwrf 
want  of  Biicce6B»  ana  to  add,  by  waj  of  makeweight,  a  ISat  of  Ilia 
artificial  diBqwalifinatkms  of  oerfeain  imaginary  teadu»B. 

Aa,  then,  we  bave  nothing— -aeeording  to  tfaa  known  laws  of  dabiit 
«-4o  rophr  to  in  F.  G.'b  article,  we  will  ymtnre  to  offer  m  fisw 
reaaopfl  for  aupporting  the  affirmative,  tiionn^  thia  will  be  aaen 
to  be  a  task  snffioientlY  difficult  by  all  who  hare  read  the  aUe 
arCiele  of  A.  E.,  an  ariide  in  every  aentence  fidl,  di^Maaioiiate,  and 
conclusive. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  reanlts  of  Sonday  achod.  inatraetioa 
are  satisfactory,  so  fiur  aa  they  can  be  ascertained;  and  where  ia  tbe 
Bum  who  will  presome  to  say  that  there  are  not,  so  to  ^Msak,  «»- 
eoatoiaui  resnlts  of  the  mstmotion  received  by  youth — in  ™«**^*^ 
and  old  age— **^  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  tliat  has  appeared  aftv 
many  days"? 

How  many  an  emigrant  in  ike  far  off  wilds  of  Australia  saoaHs 
to  Bund  the  teacher  o£  his  boyhood,  whose  every  lineainmt  is  piio> 
tographed  in  his  inmost  soul,  and  during  the  long  wintry  ni^its  id 
wearisome  sohtade,  or  it  may  be  still  more  weansome  aooiei^,  his 
words  are  Ixeasured  un  as  jewels,  and  memory's  ledger  ia  posted 
with  a  miser's  •care,  ana  some  treasured  memento  of  parting  9S»- 
fjon  is  again  wept  over ;  then  it  is  that  half-smothered  oonvictions 
are  awakened,  and  the  heart  of  man,  rendered  exquisitely  aensitiTe 
to  aaored  emotions  by  the  recoUeetions  of  home  scenes,  warms  iato 
hettrenly  aspirations,  and  the  zephyrs  from  above  waft  baek  a  rsei- 
nrooative  welcome,  and  the  recording  angel  chronicles  fhe  new  bifih 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life ;  and  there  is  no  other  chronidb  of  it^  fior 
the  teacher  has  long  before  gone  to  his  reward. 

How  many  from  the  trendue  betee  Sebastopol  prodaxmedt  ia 
Iwroie  aceents,  and  still  more  noble  deeds,  the  safasfactory  rssaMa  of 
Simday  school  instruction. 

How  Bumy  poor,  wretched  fallen  ones  have  been  led  to  Jeaos  in 
aiddle  life,  yno  scorned  the  teaeher^s  firiendly  warning,  and  whose 
•abaequent  career  cauaed  heartfelt  grief. 

How  many  of  our  most  acceptable  ministers  and  miasionaDCt 
haTe  aokaowledged  that  to  the  Sunday  achool  alone  are  tbej 
indebted  for  that  knowledge  which,  blessed -of  God,  haa  nrade  ihsB 
wtet  they  are. 

Xhis  is  not  idOe  assertion,  and  that  teadier  ia  to  be  pitied  whose 
Umited  esperienee  doss  not  include  some  such  instances.  We  4o 
not  pretend  to  say  that  the  results  are  so  satiafactoEy,  that  teachsB 
■H^  fiild  their  arms,  and  relax  their  effoKs.  3f  do  meaaa,  tke 
moment  that  degree  of  satisfaction  is  attained,  the  deathJocfl.  of 
ma  prosperity  is  sounded ;  but  we  do  say,  that  of  idl  institiitioBS 
hanng  ror  their  object  the  sjMread  of  the  tmth  aa  it  is  in  Guid, 
the  Suaday  schoc^  is  the  last  of  which  it  can  be  said,  ^'ila  issaifi 
are  not  satiafiuitor^;*'  it  stands  out  asaong  kindred  Hiatiiwtina> 
like  James's  "  Anxious  Inquirer,"  among  other  aids  to  the  Biiint 
|ife»  and  with  sfcs  many-haaded  bsnevolence  anpplieB  the  sool* 
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Irangry  clilld  of  ignorance   and   sorrow  with  that  bread  which 
never  perisheth. 

The  results  of  Sunday  school  instraction  not  satisfactory  P  Sus- 
pend its  operations  for  a  single  year,  and  the  effect  will  be  felt  to 
the  end  of  the  earth,  and  fifty  years  will  not  overtake  the  awful 
tide  of  unchecked  iniauity,  which  would  stream  forth  from  our 
polluted  alleys.  Yes,  ounday  school  teachers,  take  encouragement 
mMU  the  fact,  that  though  you  may  not  be  permitted  to  know  the 
vesult  of  your  toils,  that  your  tea<;hings  are  engraven  where  they 
win  ever  remain ;  learn  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  others  as  a  part 
of  your  sueoesB.  How  do  you  know,  but  that  you  were  instru* 
xneatal  in  sowing  in  the  Toong  heart  of  a  boy  in  your  class  those 
seeds  which,  watered  and  nourished  by  a  senior  tead^r,  resulted 
ten  or  fiH^en  years  after  in  his  conrersion  to  Gk>dP  Time  may 
wear  from  the  monumental  marble  impressions  made  with  a  pen  of 
■teel,  but  can  never  erase  impressions  made  upon  the  soul.  The 
results  of  Sunday  school  instruction  are,  we  believe,  satisfactory, 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  teacher  (in  humble  dependence  upon 
God)  intends  tnem  so  to  be ;  and  he  is  the  most  successful  teacner 
wko  works  hardest,  and  leaves  the  consequences  in  the  hands  of 
his  Lord  and  Master. 

As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
pM^iee  for  the  detection  of  crime  are  not  satisfactory,  so  long  as  a 
single  unconvicted  felon  is  at  large ;  but  remove  the  police,  and 
what  will  be  the  result  P — even  so  with  Sunday  school  instruction, 
take  away  this  powerful  social  barrier,  dispense  with  the  services 
of  this  noble  anny  of  moral  detectives,  and  thousands  of  little 
Arabs  are  let  loose  upon  society,  without  the  all-powerful  restraint 
of  early  religious  training,  whiim  in  many  cases  is  the  only  restraint 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

If  we  often  find  ourselves  governed  by  habits  formed  when  wa 
were  children,  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  same  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  scholars  under  our  care.  To  afiBrm  that  the 
results  of  Sunday  school  instruction  are  not  satisfactory,  is  to  affirm 
that  God  iB  unfaithful,  who  hath  promised  to  bless  eveiy  effort 
put  forth  to  serve  Him ;  is  to  affirm  that  when  our  Saviour  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  He  meant  nothioff  of 
the  kind :  or  that  the  wise  man  was  mistaken  when  he  said,  "  !nraia 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not 
depart  from  it." 

The  result  of  Sunday  school  instruction  wiU  never  be  published 
until  that  jgreat  day  when  the  complete  and  triumphant  report  shall 
be  given  m ;  and  as  "  the  last  sand  falls  from  the  glass  of  time," 
ihe  noble  company  of  teachers  and  scholars  ehall  take  their  places 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  white  throne,  with  little  fear  that  it 
shall  then  be  said  the  results  of  Sunday  sdiool  instruction  are  not 
aatis&ctory.  We  are  surely  in  quite  as  hopeful  a  position  as  was 
the  great-hearted  St.  Paul,  when  he  "  thanked  uod,  and  took 
oourage."  T.  H.,  Jvv, 
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KEOATITE   ABTICLB.— IV. 

We  coneider  the  results  of  Sunday  school  operal^ons  to  be 
unsatisfactoiy.  People  gODerally  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing large  benefits  to  the  world  from  an  institution  which*  by  itsdf, 
never  can  be  capable  of  producing  any  great  impression  on  the 
mass  of  ignorance  and  poverty  with  which  it  has  to  contend.  Too 
much  has  been  expected  from  Sunday  teachings  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  establishment  of  these  schools  in  our  land,  whilst 
calculated  to  render  important  benefits  to  society,  as  an  auxiUarp 
to  odier  educational  efibrts,  can  never  be  destined  to  leave  a  durable 
impress  on  the  annals  of  our  coimtry  *b  advancement,  if  other  agencies 
are  not  brought  to  bear  on  the  attainment  of  those  social  and 
religious  ends  which  every  Sunday  school  teacher  desires  as  tbe 
reward  of  his  labours.  The  fact  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  attend  our  schools  never  receive  any  daily  instruction,  either 
at  school  or  at  their  homes ;  oonsequently,  all  their  hope  of  deriving 
mental  improvement  or  religious  knowledge  depends  on  what  the 
liberality  of  our  Sunday  school  management  sunplies.  Amongst 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  we  should  look  for  little 
learning  from  a  youth  who  attended  his  school  or  college  but  ope 
day  out  of  seven,  the  other  six  being  devoted  to  totally  opposite 
pursuits :  so  with  the  child  of  poor  parents,  who  is  kept  away  from 
all  daily  instruction  during  tne  week,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
satisfactoiT  results,  if  they  be  expected  to  flow  merely  from  attend- 
ance on  the  sabbath  class.  That  any  amount  of  dfevotion  to  his 
work  on  the  Sunday,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  whilst  this  state  of 
things  continues,  can  produce  any  lasting  good  on  the  majority  of 
boys,  we  cannot  believe.  The  reason  why  the  greater  number  of 
scholars  attend  a  Sunday  school  at  all  is,  probably,  that  they  sre 
sent  by  their  parents  as  an  accommodation  to  themselves.  That  we 
are  right  in  designating  the  results  of  Sunday  school  teaching  9b 
unsatisfactory,  we  think  may  be  readily  proved.  The  primary 
object  of  Sunday  schools  has  been  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
young  with  a  conviction  of  their  ruined  state  as  sinners— in  short, 
to  educate  the  soul.  Their  mission  has  not  been  to  humanize,  bat 
to  christianize — not  to  socialize,  but  to  convert.  The  scbolars  hive 
been  especiallv  taught  to  keep  holV  the  Lord's  day,  and,  by  precept 
and  practice,  have  been  impressed  witli  the  duty  of  attending  the 
house  of  God  with  regularity.  What  do  we  find  to  be  the  rmlts 
of  all  this  training  on  the  two  millions  of  scholars  who  ev^  yeir 
are  in  attendance,  when  they  cease  to  attend  our  schools?  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  habitually  absent  themselves  from  our 
churches  and  chapels,  and  there  is  little  in  their  moral  oonduot  and 
social  elevation  to  mark  their  superiority  over  their  feUow-worimeii 
who  have  never  attended  a  Sunday  school.  Thus  we  have  this 
anomaly,  that  whilst  in  no  other  country  is  so  much  spiritual 
instruction  given  to  the  children  of  the  labouring  class,  in  no  other 
country  is  that  class  so  alienated  from  the  ordinances  of  religioD; 
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and  it  cannot  be  said  that  only  a  amall  portion  of  the  adolt  labonr- 
ing  dasies  hare  paaaed  throogh  a  Snnday  sdiool  in  their  early 
years.  That  there  are  many  inatanoes  of  the  happiest  effects 
reeultinff  from  the  labonrs  of  devoted  teachers  is  quite  true,  but 
with  a  larffe  class  of  scholars  the  only  apparent  good  achieved  by 
their  attending  a  Snnday  school  is,  that  they  hare  learned,  more  or 
less,  the  art  of  reading.  This,  and  the  general  improvement  in  the 
manners  of  the  people,  may  assuredly  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
good  influences  derived  from  Snnday  schools.  In  speaking  of  the 
comparatively  small  permanent  results  of  Sunday  school  instraction, 
we  must  not  conceal  the  fkct,  that  everything  in  the  position  in  life 
of  the  class  amon^  whom  our  work  lies  is  against  us.  There  is 
poverty  in  their  midst,  which  is  not  only  a  serious  evil  in  itself,  but 
it  tends  to  the  ag^vation  of  every  other ;  and  we  need  not  look 
forward  to  much  improvement  in  this  respect.  Again,  their  low 
social  condition,  the  ignorance  and  want  of  sympawy  on  the  part 
of  their  parents  with  any  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  their  children* 
is  proverbial. 

With  all  these  untoward  circumstances  to  OTcrcome,  we  take  a 
dark  view  of  the  future  education  of  the  poor.  When  parents 
become  impressed  with  the  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  a  fjood 
day  school,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  fouiteen,  and  have  the  ability 
to  act  according  to  their  wishes,  then  may  we  expect  the  Snnday 
school  to  exert  its  proper  influences  for  good,  with  no  impediment 
to  its  highest  objects,  saving  the  naturu  antipathy  of  the  human 
heart  to  attend  to  them.  Man  is  a  progressive  being,  and  we  may 
not  expect  to  build  him  a  christian  chuacter,  that  will  withstand 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  unless  his  whole  nature  has  been 
educated.  The  object  of  Sunday  schools  is  not  a  secular  object, 
but  a  reli^ous  one ;  still,  if  the  secular  has  been  totaUy  neglected, 
and  remains  so  after  the  hoj^  enters  the  Sunda^r  school,  we  mar 
expect  that  any  good  planted  in  his  mind,  whilst  in  that  state,  wiu 
fare  no  better  than  diet  the  seeds,  mentioned  in  the  parable,  which 
''fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth:  and' 
forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth ; 
and  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they 
had  no  root,  they  withered  away." 

That  Sunday  schools  are  improving  is  no  doubt  true,  as  affirmed 
by  A.  IL,-*and  the  establishment  of  week  evening  classes  is  a  step 
towards  suppljring  the  deficiencies  of  ^  secular  learning ;  still  it  is 
doubtful  if  tnese  writing  and  arithmetic  classes  succeed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  improving  the  pupils  who  attend  them,  coming, 
as  they  do,  direct  from  the  curty  wontshops,  and  with  bodies  worn 
out  with  their  daily  toil.  That  the  character  and  abilities  of  the 
teachers  is  irapronng,  we  believe ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  there 
is  no  doobt  that  half  the  teachers  in  most  schools  are  not  adapted 
for  their  work.  In  fact,  such  is  the  lack  of  teachers  for  classes, 
that  any  who  offer,  or  can  be  induced  to  attend,  are  gladly  accepted, 
irrespeotive  of  their  qualifications. 
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Much  may  be  done  by  &  tetohar  ipieawwftinir  faiiBaalf  in  aayftag 
tiuit  tenda  to  the  welfaro  of  those  who  farm  nis  cUw ;  and  many 
teabben  would  do  fur  mora  in  tbk  reapaot  than  they  now  do,  if  it 
were  not  the  ooetom  to  be  conatandy  flbangiwg  ■choUra  firom  oaa 
daBa  to  another,  ao  that  the  teacher  loaea  hia  intereat  in  tha  fiatua 
welfare  of  hia  boya,  and  he  fails  to  gain  their  aJfeouona,  on.  winch 
dmends  hia  only  ohaoae  of  d<Hng  them  permanent  ascTioa, 

j?erhaps,  wh^  improYement  ia  moat  needed  in  Sunday  sehod 
management  ia  in  die  want  of  effort  to  retain  in  onnmytwin  with 
our  adioola,  or  placea  of  wombip,  those  who  hare  been  aeTeral  jmn 
in  the  achool,  and  who  are  apt  to  feel  that  they  can  seceiTe  ao 
forther  adrantagea  by  nemainmg,  and  conaeqnantly  foxaahe  their 
teaehera  at  the  important  age,  when  their  chanctera  for  lils 
beoome  finally  fixed  and  determined.  '  IL  S. 

AFFTBUATiyS  ABTICLE.— V. 

This  qnestkm  strikes  boldly  at  a  system  of  religiona  instmotian 
which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  eeaential  agent  in  the  eaais 
of  inteileotual  and  moral  progress.  Aa  investigation  oanonming  th« 
efficienoy  of  this  syatem  demLda  thennost  ^ndid  and  anpr^naiasd 
deliberfl^ion. 

At  the  outset  we  are  bound  to  eonfese  that  ike  question  preaents 
peculiar  difficultieB.  To  airiTe  at  a  proper  ocmiuuaion  aa  to  tha 
zesulta  of  such  an  iastitntion  aa  the  Sunday  achooL  nothing  short 
oi  undeniable  proof  will  auffioe ;  and  although  aufficieat  eyidsDfiS 
esiats  to  Tenfy  the  assertion  that  those  results  are  satiafaotory,  it  is 
still  of  ao  unoommon  a  character  that  much  difficulty  ia  ezpenaneed 
in  bringiag  it  to  bear  on  the  point  at  iaaoa.  We  hope^  hovefsr,  to 
aooom^idi  this  by  eonsidering — 

First.  The  mm  qf  ike  Sunday  sehool-^UQk  aU  wiH  adaodt  to  be 
the  religiona  iastrakion  of  the  young,  and  more  particularly  of  tba 
children  of  the  working  classes.  That  snob  require  moral  trauiag 
cannot  be  denied;  and  the  question  thereftH*  ariaea.  Who  ia  ta 
oonyey  the  denred  ioatmotion  P  Primarily  thia  duty  doTolrea  upoa 
the  heada  of  families;  bat,alaa!  the  wxirking  man  baa,  in  too  many 
easea,  been  himaelf  neglected  in  hia  ohildhood«  and  ia  quite  anabte 
rightly  to  discharge  the  obligationa  reating  upon  him  aa  a  paraat 
Beaidea,  not  one  m  a  thouaand  can  do  ao.  A  w^^meaning  bat 
i^poorant  man  may  now  and  again  beoome  aenaible  to  tha  respooii' 
bility  of  hia  poaition,  and  b^gin  to  conYserse  with  hia  children  at 
etainal  thinga;  but  the  task  is  quite  foreign  to  his  nature^  and  sooa 
becomes  an  actual  burden  to  botsh  teacher  and  tonaht.  Soeh 
paroaits,  though  they  cannot  impart  instruction  in  this  sna^  strive 
to  do  it  by  eiamj^ ;  but  great  aa  the  effect  of  eraanpla  ia»  it  ftUi 
&r  short  of  what  is  require.  Some  xeoogaiaed  inatitntionia  aseas* 
aary  to  supply  this  de&ot,  and  that  such  aa  inatitotion  ia  tha  Son^ 
sdux>l  cannot,  I  think,  be  qneatioaed  8uch«  then,  baing  thaesi^ 
let  us  conndcr^- 

Secondly.  It*  a^t'ZtVy.— The  mind  ot  the  diild  ia  oapahla  af  biQg 
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floMted  hf  nligioai  uulttidlciiL  Great  exBttion  sIimiM  tibcicAw 
be  made  to  preserve  the  monl  setHe  Iram  th*  taiais  and  evile 
of  the  worid.  The  onlr  difBoolty  w  te  eofp^e-  tke  aittenticm  of  tte- 
ohild,  and  experienoe  haa  ahowu  that  this  is  to  he  •ttemed  by 
aimplioity  akme.  It  it,  therefore,  to  the  aiaiplieity,  and  oonae 
qnently,  nttlity;  of  Sunday  aohod  edaoatioiit  that  I  w<ndd  call  par- 
tumlar  attention. 

Another  inportaat  featqre  in  the  qseation.  of  ifai  vtiiity  ia  tii» 
prineiple  wluoh  it  pretMitB  of  iiniTenai  adaptation.  Let  ne  fatheoa 
the  moat  imqnitoiia  hannta  of  our  eitiea,  sad  we  find  the  Sunday 
school  in  yigoroaa  exiatenoe.  If  ire  wend  our  ivny  amongst  our 
rami  diatricta,  it  appears  before  na  in  its  moat  winaome  garb.  Nay, 
•fen  if  we  tarn  our  attention  to  the  dariBSiMd  ahona  of  Africa  or 
India,  we  behold  the  Chriattan  teaeher  amidat  his  headien  aohidsBh^ 
inatilling  into  their  nnbelieying  aonla  ^m  tmtha  ef  Gbapel  lile  and 


It  seems  to  be  a  preralent  notion  thai  Sunday  8cho<^  teaehiiu^  is 
sonroonded  with  diffionltiee  which  require  both  cnltnre  and  tawnt 
to  contend  with ;  in  fact,  that  sneh  are  indiapenaable,  and  that  the 
{pwat  drawback  on  the  aneoess  of  the  praaeot  aystem  is  deficiency 
m  the  abilities  of  the  teachers.  This,  H  oomct,  is  aofioient  in 
kaelf  to  raise  a  serioQa  objection  to  the  kind  of  inatniction 
imperted  at  car  Sunday  achools ;  but  we  auhmit  tiiat  facts  do  not 
warrant  the  assertion.  I  would  call  especial  attention  to  tiie  great 
and  continued  aueeess  which  has  blessed  this  institution,  and  point 
to  it  aa  undeniaUe  proof  of  the  efficiency  whieh  chancteriaea  it^  and 
ef  the  £nth  in  which  it  ia  hald  by  most  eksaea.  But  is  the  case 
anish  aa  it  has  been  represented?  Take,  for  instance,  W.  B.  S.'s 
Tiewa  on  thia  point:  he  remarks  (p.  270),  ''We  obaerre  that 
SoidaT  aehool  teachers,  aa  a  okaa,  axe  not  eoinpetent  to  perfotn 
their  aotiea,  and  in  this  ftict  we  hav^  a  reason  for  the  non-sueoeas 
•f  Sunday  schools ;"  and  at  p.  271  we  find  hhn  frofomng  to  submit 
the  efficiency  of  ieachera  to  some  teat,  aa  ia  done  with  i&B  miniatey, 
and  in  other  Christian  aoenciea.  In  my  eatimalion  s  glmlm 
at  the  requisite  duties  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  such  srgumenfas 
sa  ^is.  What  attatnmenta  are  neoessair  to  iacvdcate  the  tratlw> 
of  Christianity  P  Are  thejr  not  alike  within  the  conception  of  the 
man  of  genius  and  the  childP  Let  the  teacher  understand  what 
knre  is,  and  he  is  in  possession  of  the  key  to  the  child's  under- 
standing. "  We  should  teach  xeligkm  as  we  do  nature,"  aays  aa 
eminmut  American  diyine. 

Another  difierenee  between  tiie  miniatry  and  the  Sunday  school 
k,  that  the  one  is  ramuneratiye,  while  the  other  is  not ;  and  it  cammt 
be  expected  that  teachers  who  tender  their  serrices  Tohmtanly 
would  be  found  willing  to  undergo  the  task  abov«  alluded  tot,  or  to 
attend  the  chuaKa  whieh  W.  B.  S.  wiahea  OBlnhh^ed*  "to  teack 
teaehcw  Imw  to  teach."  We  ocmfbas  w«  oasaot  undsntand  the 
pnnciplea  u|Mn  whidi  aneh  olaases  would  exiat.  All  that  ia  nqniaits 
might  he  conTsyed  to  the  tesohsr  through  the  medium  of  one  mmpto 
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heiure,  embraoinff  such  dkaadniB  m,  "Brin^  promincoilly  befoie 
yourpupilfl  the  lin  of  GhriBt  in  all  its  sixnplicity  and  graee ;"  "  Let 
the  Grospels  be  your  constant  study;"  "Don^  harass  the  ofaild'i 
mind  with  abstruse  theories ;"  "  Act  towards  him  as  a  friend  inte- 
rested in  his  welfare/'  &c.,  and  very,  very  few  teachers  will  be 
found  who  are  not  capable  of  putting  such  TnaTims  into  praetioe. 

^  W.  B.  S.  is  frank  enough  to  aclmowledge  that  in  adopting  his 
fiews  we  would  "depriye  ourselyes  of  ^i^ers  whom  we  want;" 
but,  he  adds,  '*  one  good  teacher  would  supply  the  place  of  serenl 
of  these,  and  perform  the  work  efficiency.  We  are  afiraid  greit 
harm  would  result  from  such  a  course,  as  one  of  the  moat  rital  prin- 
ciples of  the  system  would  be  inteifered  with.  Ima^^e  mmtsZ 
Sunday  school  classes  under  one  teacher :  childnm  of,  say,  six  years 
undergoing  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  others  twice  their  s^. 
Yet  this  would  require  to  be  the  case  were  the  present  pracUoe 
abolished,  of  subdividing  the  pupils  into  so  many  dassea,  aooording 
to  their  difierent  ages  and  acquirements. 

We  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  opponents  have  spoken 
rather  harshly  of  their  fellow  Sunda]^  school  teachers,  in  representiiig 
them  as  far  below  the  average  as  intelligent  members  of  society; 
and,  speakiuff  conscientiously,  we  contend  that  any  intelligrat 
person,  who  has  himself  attended  the  Sunday  school  in  his  <£U- 
fiood,  ought  to  be  in  every  way  capable  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  s 
Simday  school  class. 

In  his  closing  remarks,  W.  B.  S.  observes,—"  Sunday  schools,  as 
they  at  present  exist,  are  unsatisfactory,  in  that  theyfail  to  keep  the 
scholars  under  tuition  for  a  len^hened  period."  This  may  be  the 
ease  in  some  instances,  but  certamly  not  m  all.  Let  me  record  ny 
own  experience.  The  church  with  which  I  am  connected,  in  the 
first  place  sends  its  children  to  the  Sunday  school,  where  the  sevenl 
classes  are  passed  in  succession ;  and  when  the  pupil  is  Bofficientlf 
progressed,  ne  is  transferred  to  the  "minister^  class,"  which  ii 
under  the  direct  tuition  of  tlie  minister  of  the  congregation ;  and  os 
leaving  this  class  he  is  generally  received  into  the  church  si  s 
member  or  communicant.  This  system  I  consider  to  be  most 
effective,  and  clearly  shows  the  great  utility  of  Sunday  sdiool 
instruction. 

As  we  remarked  at  the  outset,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  results  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Sunday  sdiod; 
but  looking  first  to  its  aim,  and  then  to  its  utility,  and  taking  into 
consideration  also  the  difficulties  witii  which  it  has  to  contend,  we 
think  ourselves  justified  in  declaring  that  the  results  of  the  Sunday 
school  have  more  than  realized  the  expectations  of  the  meet 
sanguine. 

P.  M.  expects  too  much  when  he  says  (p.  328),  "  The  firuits  of  the 
Sunday  school  system  ^ould  be  a  holier,  more  virtoons  disoharxe 
of  the  duties  of  social  life ;  a  nobler,  more  patriotic  citiaenship ;  uA 
a  holy,  Christian  disdpleship."  D.  M.  and  similar  thinkers  would 
find  grounds  to  complain  so  long  as  tluve  remained  the  ti&^At^ 
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trace  of  immorality  in  the  oommmiity.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  institution  like  the  Bnnday  school  to  produce  snch  a  chaoge  in 
the  moral  world.  This  change,  if  it  is  eyer  accomplished  by  human 
agency,  must  be  by  the.  xmited  efforts  of  all  religious  institutions, 
and  of  all  Christian  people.  But  while  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  matter,  much  Ium  already  been  done ;  and  foremost  amongst 
the  most  honoured  and  useful  of  our  institutions,  the  Sunday  school 
must  erer  be  placed.  A.  B. 

KSOITIYB  ABTICLB.— Y. 

Ik  taking  up  a  subject  like  this,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  referring 
to  the  vast  extent  of  the  Sunday  school  system,  the  teachers  having 
under  their  care  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions  of  scholars, 
to  whom  they  imdertake  to  give  a  religious  education,  and  whom 
they  profess  themselves  ready  to  train  ^r  heaven.  In  London  tibe 
proportion  of  scholsrs  to  the  population  is  oomparativel;|^  small, 
oeing  something  like  one  in  eighteen,-->a  proportion  which  in  other 
large  towns  gradually  increases  until,  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire 
ana  Yorkshire,  it  is  as  high  as  one  in  six.  Tne  care  of  this  vast 
number  of  children  is  entrusted  to  about  300,000  teachers,  being 
something  like  one  to  every  eight  scholars.  This  will  give  a  genenu 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  system,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very 
gratifying  fact  that  the  churcn  is  deeply  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, and  has  built  for  it  schools  and  class-rooms,  thus  recognizing 
before  the  world  its  great  importance  and  usefulness.  I  think  thtS 
my  readers  will  aU  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  real  quaUfi- 
cations  for  a  Sunday  school  teacher  are,^-lst.  Personal  Piety ;  2nd, 
Earnest  Love  for  the  Souls  of  the  Children ;  3rd,  A  Power  of 
Conversation  or  Personal  Talk,  learning  from  them  the  books  they 
resd,  and  finding  out  how  they  live  and  act  at  home,  so  as  to  be,  in 
&ct,  the  pastors  of  the  children ;  4th,  The  Power  to  watch  over  the 
Scholars  m  choosing  their  way  in  the  world,  so  that  they  may  ever 
feel  that  Uiey  have  somebody  who  cares  for  them,  and  who  would 
not  think  them  too  young  to  join  the  church  because  they  were 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age;  and' 5th,  the  Ability  to 
prepare  the  Lessons  well.  Here,  then,  we  have  300,000  classes, 
presided  over  by  teachers  who  all  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
wink,  read,  stucly,  and  constantly  pray  for  their  children. 

Now,  naturally  the  question  arises, — 

Whai  keu  the  syHem  accomplished  ?  If  the  system  is  as  I  have 
described  it,  the  important  questions  present  themselves, — '*  What 
has  it  done?*'  and  "Why  has  it  not  brought  the  juvenile  world 
to  Jesus  P  "  I  think  that  all  must  admit  that,  Grod  liaving  declared 
that  His  Word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void,  we  can  set  up  for 
ourselves  no  other  standard  than  this — the  conversion  of  every 
one  of  our  sdiolars.  No  doubt  the  sabbath  school  system  has 
in  this  way  done  much  for  the  church;  and  when  we  hear  of 
preachers  and  missionaries  who  have  thus  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
sabbath  scholars,  there  is  doubtless  a  glow  of  gratification  in  our 
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pUahed.  Let  he  look,  however,  «t  pntioalar  cases  aad  particakr 
schools.  At  a  calm  and  deliberate  eonfereace  in  Xioodoa^  soiae  of 
tiie  friends  from  the  provinees  stated  that  ont  of  every  one  handnd 
children,  only  two  had  been  added  to  the  dniroh  daziaig  the  yesr; 
but  a  reference  to  some  individaal  sdfeoels  pot  oat  all  sodi 
diseonraging  calculations  as  this.  I  know  a  sehoU,  for  kiataoee^  is 
which,  daring  the  past  year,  180  of  the  scholars  have  been  added  to 
the  charch ;  and  of  the  thoasand  in  the  school,  twenty-fire  per  cent, 
are  members  of  the  chorch.  I  also  know  a  class  of  thirty-fire 
imder  a  pioos  teacher,  of  whom  twenty^ine  hare  been  added ;  and 
in  another  case  six  out  of  twelve;  and  five  members  have  aiw 
joined  the  church  out  of  a  ragged  schoc^  of  sixteen  sdliolars.  At 
the  last  annoal  Jtagsed  Sdboei  meeting  in  London,  the  Bev.  Henir 
Allon,  of  Union  Uhapel,  Islii^fton,  said  that  he  had  a  sabbath 
aohool  at  Bethnal-green  amongst  the  bird-faneLers  and  the  weaven, 
and  that  during  his  ministry  there  he  had  received  out  of  that  school 
900  members,  to  only  one  of  whom  had  he  ever  had  oocasioa  to 
administer  discipline. 

In  investigating  the  means  which  teachers  use  to  promote  s^ritasl 
success  in  their  classes,  I  have  often  found  a  degree  of  ingonmty  sad 
earnestness  dispkyed,  which  have  certainly  delighted  and  cfaeoed 
my  heart.    Some  of  the  most  soccessfdl  teachers  meet  their  dbasoB 
bwore  the  morning  service,  to  pray  with  them,  and  to  get  a  blessisg 
for  the  day ;  and  others,  who  cannot  do  so,  have  stopj^Ml  with  th«r 
clnswes  for  grayer  after  service, either  in  the  mominff  or  the  aftsmoon. 
Others  are  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  effect  of  their  conversatioa  oa 
their  scholars,  and  when  thev  think  a  fitting  opportunity  ocean, 
kindly  and  affectionately  speax  with  them  in  private  on  the  necessitj 
of  personal  piety.    In  one  case  a  superintendent  has  a  letter>box, 
into  which  he  encourages  the  scholars  to  put  notes  of  inqoiry ;  sad 
then  he  answers  them,  or  has  a  personal  interview  with  tlisfli 
on  the  subject  of  their  communication.    One  important  step  is  to 
get  the  young  people  who  attend  chapel  in  the  evening  to  stsy 
a  short  time  tor  a  prayer  meeting,  instead  of  going  away  directly 
after  the  service,  taJking  about  the  weather  and  other  tr^^ 
matters.     Many  teachers  visit    their  children  at  home  daring 
the  week,  or  have  them  at  their  own  houses ;  and  I  have  known  a 
case  in  which  a  teacher,  fearing  that  one  of  his  scholars  was  going 
into  the  world,  went  after  him  nineteen  times  before  he  could  get 
at  him, — and  this  scholar  afterwards  became  an' excellent  member 
of  the  dinrch.    Prayer  meetings  during  the  week  are  alio  the 
means  of  great  good.    But,  alK>ve  aU  3ungs,  the  young  people 
must  be  set  to  work,  or  they  will  not  retain  their  CHristian  engcf* 
ment  or  their  Christian  life. 

But,  after  all,  with  such  a  system,  from  which  so  much  mi^t 
have  been  expected,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  —  looking  at 
the  thin^  honestly  and  boldly — ^the  Sunday  school  system  hsa  not 
accomplished  that  which  might  reasonably  have  becoi  expected. 
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Undonbtedljr  there  has  been  great  success  in  some  particolar 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  some  particular  classes,  but  it  has  bem 
nothing  Hke  fmiyersaL  If  God  has  blessed  a  few  places,  a  few 
sehools,  or  a  fvw  dasses,  with  abnadant  tnceess,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  all  had  been  equally  faithful,  and  equaHj  eamest« 
the  same  sueoees  would  most  certainly  hare  followed.  From  par- 
liamentary reports,  chaplains  of  prisons,  temperance  societies,  and 
in  &et,  mm  manr  other  scmrees,  we  hare  cnidings  for  the  litde 
we  hare  accomplished.  While  boasting  that  we  haye  a  hu^e  pn>- 
nortion  of  the  population  of  the  coun&y  in  our  sdiools,  it  is  pain* 
fblly  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  when  they  grow  up» 
neglect  to  attend  any  place  of  worship.  Let  us  ask  oursdyes  how 
it  i»— and  why  we  haye  yet  so  muen  sin  and  wickedness  in  Ute 
landP 

Let  us  now  briefly  inquire  ts  io  the  euuse*  qf  failure,  I  am 
afraid  Sunday  school  teaclters  are  too  apt  to  make  exeuses.  Thej 
sometimes  asi — "  Are  the  ministers  as  successful  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  are  they  all  instrumental  in  bringing  their  congregations 
to  Christ?"  Tb  this  I  would  reply— " Feflow  teachers,  that  is 
nothing  to  jou;  if  you  say  that  tne  ministerB  ought  to  be  more 
oruooesnol,  it  is  the  same  as  Bayine  so  ought  you  yourselyes.'* 
T^u^ers,  moreoyer,  desl  with  indiyiduals,  and  haye  a  lyetter  chance 
ol  getting  at  the  hearts  of  the  young  people.  '*  But,"  say  some* 
"*  eur  clularen  are  so  young  and  so  giddy."  No  doubt  it  is  so ;  but 
it  is  iust  because  they  are  so  young  that  they  are  more  easily 
mouloed  and  trained.  Others  reply — ^'^What  a  short  time  tlie 
BdkiAan  are  with  xlb  1 "    But  this  snould  excite  to  a  greater  dili- 

Sence,  and  to  an  endeayour  to  have  the  children  under  our  influence 
nring  the  week.  Again  the  excuse  comes,  "  Oh,  look  at  their 
homes,  and  the  examples  set  them  by  their  fathers  and  mothers." 
But  tihis  should  be  an  mducement  to  teachers  to  get  to  the  homes, 
and  to  try  to  better  them.  Others  say,  **  Our  ministers  and  our 
ehurches  do  not  help  us."  Well,  then,  let  us  help  ourselves ;  for  if 
we  do  not,  so  pecuhar  is  the  nature  of  our  work,  that  nobody  else 
can  do  it  for  us.  If  the  agency  is  not  equal  to  the  work,  it  must  be 
mended,  and  the  unfit  people  should  get  out  of  the  way,  that  a 
better  class  of  teachers  may  be  put  in  to  supply  their  places  ;  for 
I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  are  many  teachers  who 
are  not  doing  all  they  could  and  ought  to  do.  The  success  of 
Sunday  schoSs  may  be  equal  to  the  agency  which  they  have  at 
work,  out  if  that  agency  is  not  equal  to  the  business  in  which  it 
is  engaged,  it  should  cause  us  to  look  round  and  ask  ourselyes 
whether  we  are  holding  our  children  by  the  hand  of  faith,  looking 
to  God  for  His  blessing,  seeking  not  only  to  get  our  own  hearts 
right,  but  also  to  fit  ourselyes  for  the  important  work  which  we 
haye  undertaken.  We  belieye  that  the  results  of  Sunday  school 
instruction  are  unsatisfactory,  but  we  would  haye  eyery  teacher  to 
labour  earnestly  and  prayenully,  in  full  faith  in  Gbd's  promised 
blessing,  F.  0. 
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HowBTBB  deeply  disappointed  we  may  feel  with  the  ohsracterof 
the  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  negative  side  of  this 

auestion,  we  cannot  but  express  our  gratification  with  the  result  of 
le  debate.  At  the  onset  we  were  careful  to  indicate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Sunday  school  instruction  of  the  present  day ;  and 
in  prosecuting  an  inquiry  into  its  results,  we  brought  forward  facts 
to  substantiate  certain  positipns  from  which  no  other  tiian  an 
affirmative  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at.  Our  article  has  been 
before  our  opponents  for  several  months,  and  its  facts  have  not 
been  denied;  its  positions  have  not  been  disputed;  and,  there- 
fore, we  confess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  our  condluaion  can  be 
avoided. 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the^  negntive  side,  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  the  point  at  issue,  are  sio^fuiarly  alike  in  their 
leaaing  features.  No  great  principles  are  laid  down;  no  carefully 
constructed  arguments  are  brought  forward ;  but  certain  remarks, 
depreciatory  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  their  efforts,  are  made; 
the  whole  oeiuff  followed  by  a  bold  assertion  that  the  results 
of  Sunday  scho<u  instruction  are  unsatisfactory.  This,  to  our  gmt 
surprise,  was  the  case  with  the  first  negative  article,  the  writer 
of  which,  after  a  few  introductory  observations,  coolly  remaria, 
"  that  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  wAjr  it  is  that  in  the  aggre^ite  success 
is  the  exception?"  instead  of  trying  to  prove  that  this  it  the  case. 
We  need  not,  however,  remark  more  fully  on  this  j^oint,  as  our 
friend,  T.  H.,  jun.,  has  taken  it  up  so  ably  and  spiritedly ;  bat 
we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  F.  G.'s  inconsistency  in  "  bearing  wiUiog 
testimony,'  even  "  from  experience,"  to  the  good  which  has  been 
achieved  by  Sunday  schools,  and  yet  declaring  that  the  result  is 
"  altogether  unsatisfactory.'*  Neither  can  we  alS>w  the  assertion  to 
pass  unchallenged,  "that  were  the  same  number  of  men  and 
women,  who  weekly  sit  three  or  four  hours  in  the  Sunday  school, 
to  spend  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant,  and  to  labour  as  Christians  to  elevate 
the  low,  both  socially  and  morally,  more  good  wbidd  result  than 
under  the  present  system  of  training."  We  are  old-faahionedl 
enough  to  believe  that  prevention  is  better  thai!  cure,  and  that  it  is 
an  easier  task  to  train  a  little  child  than  to  turn  a  hardened  sinner; 
and  instead  of  neglecting  the  young  to  attend  to  the  aged,  we  would 
urge  more  strenuous  efi^rts  being  made  everywhere  to  bring  even 
inmnts  under  christian  care  and  culture,  remembering  the  old 
injunction  to  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should 

go,"  and  having  full  faith  in  the  accompanying  promise,  that "  when 
e  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

The  writer  of  the  second  ne^tive  artiole  sets  out  with  a  ftovo- 
sitioo,  the  incorrectness  of  which  is  evident  at  a  glance,  and  his 
whole  article  is  thus  rendered  valueless.  He  boldly  asserts  "  that 
the  intrinsic  merit"  of  *'  a  system  or  scheme  of  aiiy  kind"  '*m»J 
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1m  good,  bat  if  the  agency  used  to  carry  it  out  be  defective,  its 
practical  yalue  will  be  nil"  Can  our  friend  be  serious P  If  so,  is 
he  prepared  for  the  general  application  of  his  principle?  The 
macninery  in  yonder  null  is  constructed  on  "  a  new  and  improyed 
princ]|de ;"  but  there  are  some  very  slight  defects  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  applied  to  the  details ;  therefore,  *'  its  practical 
yakie  is  nil " !  The  representative  syfltem  in  the  British  Uonstitu- 
tion  is  good ;  but  the  manner  in  whien  it  is  carried  out  is  defective  ; 
llierefbre,  "  its  practical  value  is  nil  '*  I  The  Gospel  scheme  of  salva- 
tion is*  of  Grod»  and  consequently  "  very  good ;'  but  the  agency  by 
which  it  is  carried  out  is  human,  and  of  necessity  imperfect  and 
de£sctive ;  therefore,  according  to  our  friend's  principle,  **  its  prac- 
tical yalue  is  nil"  I  Surely,  Yv.  B.  S.  cannot  but  see  his  error,  and 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 

D.  M.,  the  writer  oi  Negative  Article  HI.,  is  laudably  anxious 
that  his  friendship  for  the  Sunday  school  should  not  be  questioned, 
and  yet  he  maintains  that  because  the  Church  has  not  arrived  at  a 
atate  nearer  to  perfection,  and  because  the  "  kingdoms  of  this  world  " 
hare  not  as  yet  become  "  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Chnst,"  therefore  the  results  of  Sunday  school  instruction  are 
nnaatisfaf.torf ;  and  he  is  evidentlj  prepared  to  maintain  the  same 
thing  until  the  whole  luunoa  race  is  blest  with  the  light  and  loye  of 
ft  miTlennial  age. 

It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  find  this  article  followed  by  one  on  the 
■ame  side  £tom  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  more  calm 
and  correct  view  of  .the  subject,  and  forms  a  juster  estimate  of 
the  obstacles  Sunday  school  teachers  have  to  contend  with,  as  w^ 
as  of  the  influences  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  retard  their 
auccess.  B.  S^  commences  hj  stating  tmit  "  too  much  has  been 
expected  from  Sunday  teaching  to  we  poorer  classes;"  and  he 
advocates  the  extension  of  day  school  instruction,  and  the  retention 
of  scholars  under  it  until  they  "reach  the  age  of  fourteen."  In 
defending  Smiday  schools  we  have  no  desire  to  undervalue  day 
schools,  and  wish  every  child  in  the  kingdom  to  be  placed  under 
their  beneficial  tndnmg;  but  in  the  present  state  of  society 
we  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  remaining  at  these  schools  beyond  the  age  of  ten 
or  eleven  years ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  mform  B«  K.  that  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  well  qualified  to  judge,  this  is  not  necessary ; 
for  Mr.  Eraser,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  Education, 
says,  "  I  venture  to  maintain  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  a  child 
soundly  and  tiioroughly,  in  a  wa^  that  he  shall  not  forget  it,  all  that 
is  necessary  for  him  to  possess  in  the  shape  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, by  the  time  that  lie  is  ten  years  old."  If,  then,  day  school 
education  is  to  be  thus  limited,  the  more  need  there  is  for  Sunday 
school  instruction  to  be  vigorously  carried  on,  a^d  our  great  encou- 
ragement in  doing  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  beneficial  results  which 
have  already  flowed  from  the  efforts  of  pious,  earnest  teachers. 

The  fifth  negative  article  we  have  read  with  much  interest,  for  it 

1861.  2  r 
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IB  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  Sunday  schools,  and  contains  information  which  will  make 
it  very  valuable  for  reference  and  quotation ;  and  more  than  thiA, 
we  trust  it  will  exercise  a  stimulating  influence  upon  every  teacher 
who  peruses  it.  And  here  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  while  we 
dispute  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  of  the  ne{;ative  writent, 
we  heartily  agree  with  much  that  they  say,  we  admit  many  of  Uie 
defects  of  the  system  which  they  point  out,  and  approve  of  many 
of  their  suggestions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  to  "  extenuate 
any  of  the  faults  which  exist  amongst  us;  still  we  would  hare 
"  nothing  set  down  in  malice,"  but  would  wish  all  to  be  prepared 
heartily  to  join  in  the  removal  of  acknowledged  evila;  at  tiie 
same  time,  our  friends  on  the  negative  side  of  the  debate  must 
remember,  that  in  depreciating  the  agency  employed,  they  for- 
nish  the  best  apology  it  is  possible  to  lutve  for  partial  failure  and 
small  results. 

We  admire  the  practical  way  in  which  our  friend  P.  C.  deals 
with  the  objector  to  his  theory,  who  su^^gests  that  Sunday  sdiool 
teaching  is  as  sucoessiul  as  pulpit  preachmg  in  the  present ;  bat  he 
must  allow  that  this  fact  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  it  may  be  legiti- 
mately used  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  We,  theie&re, 
reiterate  the  statement  made  in  our  openinji^  paper,  that  the  "tt- 
suits  of  Sunday  school  instruction  are  satisfactory,  as  compared 
with  the  results  of  any  other  Christian  agency  or  institution;" 
and  our  opponents,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  must  admit  that 
if  Sunday  schools  have  failed,  then  Bible  societies,  Tract  societies, 
Missionary  societies,  and  even  the  preaching  of  "  the  glorioos 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  have  all  failed ;  for  their  results  are 
unsatisfactory  as  long  as  one  mind  remains  unenlightened,  or  one 
heart  unrenewed ! 

It  is  only  some  seventy-seven  years  since  Saikes  inaugarat^ 
the  Sunday  school  system  at  Gloucester ;  at  first  its  object  was 
very  humble,  and  its  life  so  weak  that  it  actually  died  out  for  a 
time  }n  the  city  of  its  birth,  and  it  has  been  within  the  manorr 
of  some  of  our  younger  teachers,  that  it  has  assumed  its  present 
position  and  developed  its  various  resources ;  we  therefore  unhe- 
sitatingly assert  that  it  is  wrong  to  charge  on  it  the  irreligion  and 
vice  of  the  age. 

That  it  has  already  been  productive  of  great  and  widespreid 
good  is  admitted  by  all,  and  we  believe  every  year  will  add  a  inoT» 
emphatic  testimony  to  its  usefulness ;  until,  if  the  Christian  cbs^h 
will  only  warmly  cherish  it,  and  Christian  people  efficientiy  ^^ 
it ;  it  will  appear  at  last  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  powcrfiil 
agencies  ever  employed  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  evangelifl* 
tion  of  our  sin-stncken  world.  A.  R 

NEOATIVB  BBFLY. 

Whbk  a  physician  fears  lest  his  patient  may  die,  he  is  dn^Q  ^ 
doubt  his  own  skill,  and,  calling  in  others,  consitlts.    Hiis  is  what 
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we,  in  openinff  this  debate,  proposed  to  do ;  but,  unfortimately,  the 
after-comers  bare  cared  less  tor  the  natient  than  for  their  own 
dogmas,  and  so,  thus  far,  the  gain  to  Sunday  school  economy  has 
been  none.  Assertion  has  been  plentiful  that  the  results  of  Sunday 
sehool  teaching  are  satisfactory,  bnt  reasons  for  this  assertion,  and 
proofs,  are  meagre. 

The  very  calm  and  masterly  affirmatiTe  article  (No.  1)  of  A.  IL, 
is  evidently  the  digest  of  long  experiaioe  and  deep  thought.  Much 
as  we  respect  aiiy  expression  of  oonyiction,  given  without  assump- 
tion or  conceit,  we  cannot  bnt  question  the  arguments  and  oon- 
dusions  of  A.  B.  His  argument  is,  first— that  but  for  Sunday 
schools,  the  condition  of  our  countrv  mieht  have  been  worse  than 
it  is.    This  we  cordially  and  gratefully  admit. 

Second.  That  Sunday  schools  hare  diffused  much  secular  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  chiefly  through  encouraging  the  art  of 
reading.  This  we  also  admit ;  out  qualify  it  by  the  doubt  lest  the 
art  acauired  has  not  been  equally  as  much  used  in  reading  objec- 
tionable as  acceptable  books. 

Third.  That  Sunday  schools  have  diffused  much  ]gible  know- 
ledge.   This  we  also  siomit,  without  qualification. 

Irourth.  That  Sunday  schools  have  brought  many  under  the 
influence  of  real  religion.    This  we  also  gladly  allow.    And — 

Fifth.  That  Sunday  schools  have  trained  many  of  their  scholars 
and  teachers  for  eminent  usefulness  in  the  church  and  the  world. 
This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted. 

But  in  these  argimients,  the  words,  "  a  healthy  influence,"  **  a 
large  amount  of  knowledge,"  "  much  religious  knowledge,"  "  many 
of  their  scholars,"  and  again,  "  many  of  their  scholars,  betray  the 
uncertainty  of  the  results,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  hnoum  good 
achieved. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  attain  to  the  truth  from  platform 
speeches,  or  isolated  statements,  and  these  are,  unfortunately,  the 
bases  of  the  arguments  of  A.  B.  He  admits  that  "  the  results  are 
satisfactory,  so  far  as  they  go" — ^a  very  wholesale  admission-— 
"  satisfactonr,"  he  adds,  "  when  compared  with  the  nature  of  the 
efforts  put  forth."  Why  qualifr  the  result  by  an  admission  like 
this,  unless  under  a  conviction  that  the  effmrt  put  forth  is  languid  ? 
"  and  satisfactory  as  compared  with  the  results  of  other  Chnatian 
agency" — a  very  frail  comparison  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unwise 
to  place  moral  or  religious  agencies  in  pairallels,  and  say,  because  A 
is  better  than  B  and  C,  therefore  A  must  be  as  good  as  he  can  be. 
A  class  may  consist  entirely  of  dunces,  and  yet  one  dunce  must  win 
the  prize.  The  Christian  agencies  of  our  time  are  none  of  them  in 
a  highly  flourishing  condition ;  indeed,  the  results  of  preaching,  of 
societies,  and  of  allotiier  human  Christian  agencies,  may  as  readily 
be  questioned  as  the  results  of  Sunday  scho<3  teaching. 

The  very  temperate  artide  (No.  2^  of  T.  U.  advances  a  few  new 
arguments,  but,  we  fear,  without  effect.  His  course  of  reasoning 
is :-— That  foreign  and  home  mission  work  requires  such  an  aux- 
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iUivy ;  that  Sunday  teaehiag  <hifcwiyi  tiia-  menoioisf  of  the 
haith,  by  enabling  bo  many  children  to  meot  forreligiona  t» 
ttat  all  seetB  liaTO  adopted  Sunday  aehooisy  and  tiiatthey  froold 
ha^  done  lOr  nnleii  the  reraltB  were  latisftwtory. 

Fov  inch  veasone  as  these,  T.  U.  thinhs  the  xesidla  are.  mt  lit 
whole,  satisfactory.  Why  qualify  with  "  on  the  wfaoli;"  P  Hovr  can 
jMcta  adopt  any  sobeme,  beeanse  the  romh§  aie,  te  tlma,  satia- 
ftwtory  P  Caa  the  roauU  aateeede  and  indoee  the  adaptioB.?  What 
noootony  was  ever  known,  i&  a  younf|^  liCi  tibat  refcnred  deatreyiag 
by  toition  P  ToitLon,  te  most  soch,  is  BnnotoBy.  Bat  that  iMa- 
imary  work  of  eyery  kind  is  aided  by  oar  Snaday  scbeol  iiiflumses, 
if  a  redeeming'  and  an  eneooraginff  fact. 

The  moderate  and  good-natured  avtido*.  No.  HE.,  of  **  'ELarwoei/' 
aUhoagh  it  dilatea  upon  wimt  ha»been  siid  amy  yet  be  done,  praxes 
notfamg.  ''Hsvwood,"  **so  far  fnm  being  dSseoon^gsd  by  the 
apparent  smallaess  of  sueoesa,  is  encouiaged  by  the  many  iilmaiin^ 
innancea  of  God's  presence  and  bieosnia/*  We  afanoat  wish,  lor 
our  own  comfort's  sake,  that  we  too  couid  fSsel  thia ;  bot»  like  Otiver 
Twiaty  we  cry  out  huofrrily  for  **  more."  It  ia  the  immffieiomq^  of 
the  result  that  we  de^ore,  and  fain  would  have  ivme&d.  It  u 
aeeing  that  oov  efforts  are  as  a  grain  of  sand  on  a»  meaanrdesa 
ahorev-'that  infiuny  and  vice  aad  woe  thichen  and  deepen  wttk  bat 
here  and  there  the  ftiatesti^inuner  of  the  eaodfis  under  the  busfael ; 
it  is  this  that  damps  our  eonteiKk,  aad  aarousea  ua  to  a  spnxt  of  aelf- 
inouiry  and  debate. 

The  artide  of  T.  H.,  Jun.,  No.  lY.,  posdea  «s  wilii  ita  atniige 
Sdztore  of  yituperatiTe  rant  and  hackneyed  platform  jAi 
Am  T.  H.,  Jan.,  must  be  very  yoon^r — a  junior  indeed,' 
Botioe  his  article  mofe  by  way  of  friendiy  advice  than  < 
He  should,  before  writing  in  a  debate,  read  cdl  the  artidsa.  He 
should  avoid  personalities,  espeeially  when  his  vooabuiary  la  so 
replete  with  eapletivaa  and  tageneroaa  adgeetrrea^  He  abmld 
bliDsh  to  write  the  perwatien  of  a  sermon  i&  the  inrnr  artieie  with 
hastf  abuse  of  his  opponent  ia  debate^  A  little  more  caperismie 
in  the  world  will  no  doubt  tame  T.  H.,  Jan.,  and  teadi  uai  tkat 
m  good  cause  can  never  be  thus  viodUeated. 

We  call  attention^  fbr  the  sake  of  waeniag  to  other  jaasora,  to 
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waramg  1 
Uie  argument  of  this  dsmonstrative  writer,  fie  writes,  ^  A% 
we  have  nothing^aooonKng  to  the  known  lawa  of  debate— to  reply 
to  ia  F.  G-.'s  article,  we  will  veature  to  Mr  a  fim  namm  for 
VcrUnff  the  afflrmaiiioo;  though  this  will  be  seea  to  be  a  ^ak 
Idently  diftodt  by  all  who  luMre  read  the  able  avtide  of  Jk^^ 
article  in  every  sentence  full,  dJspassioaate,  aad  oondaaive. 
We  believe,  then,  that  the  reeolts  of  Smiday  soIbmI  inatradimare 
satia&etory,  so  far  as  thev  ean  be  asoertaxaed;  and  wkorr  ta  H$ 
man  who  will  daro  to  tav  tnat  there  are  BOt>"  Jtel,.  Ae. 

Thia  is  the  arguasent T  Who  will  daxeP  AkinlefplijaioalfixRe 
arguseat,— «n  aasertmn  of  the  championshn<of  tiie  ysnioB.  It  is 
pomtiveiy  woate  of  tone  to  deal  with  this  kmd  o#  wng,  wImb  so 


vneh  "of  good  oommon  «eii8e  oaa  be  pondered  orer  m  ihe  4rtbiV 
oppwiM  articles.  "  Waste  not,  want  not,"  is  a  proverb  qaito  tt 
mpitieftrae  to  words  as  money. 

To  eofDOikttde.  Proof  iailiiig  tbatt  Staiday  scbodl  effort  jvodnoei 
satisfMtoiy  resnhs,  it  tests  with  us,  as  «  sort  of  appesdix  to  Ott 
debate,  to  svgfest  aM  the  kind  of  ioniroveanent  that  our  indmdnal 
tbongbt  oan  evolve.  Let  teaidken  feel  sabbath  sohool  labours  t9 
be  less  of  a  recmation  and  ttore  of  a  doty.  Let  tium  do  all,  or  4o 
notbing.  Work  balf  done  is  a  reproach  and  a  sfaame  to  the  doit 
and  tl£  wodc.  Let  tham  Tisit  the  ohil^ren  at  tiieir  bones,  and 
endeayoiiir  to  teabh,  to  help,  if  neoesaaiy  Mtd  possible  to  xelievf^ 
tiie  parents  of  those  chttdioa.  Let  them  study  and  teaek  social 
oooBomy,  irith  a  Tiew  to  elevate  to  a  spirit  of  self-respeot  Ite 
already  srif-degmded.  Let  them  forget  tiieir  "dignity,"  and  b* 
^  as  one  "  with  their  popils.  Much  hum  is  done  by  the  exhibition 
of  BuperiorityBO  often  naraded  in  Sunday  schools.  If  Christ  OUT 
€rod  calls  us  His  "  frienas,'*  and  we  profess  His  name,  and  to  teaoh 
His  teachings,  sarely  we  must  call  our  own  fellows  "  friends,"  and 
treat  them  as  sudli.  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  so  little  called  for 
in  these  too  easy  times,  that  we  hedge  ourselves  round  with  conceita» 
and  dream  that  we  are  fulfilling  the  law  in  oondeMcendinff  from  onr 
pannacle  of  pride,  and  allowing  ourselves  to  be  jHrioked  by  one  of 
the  thorns  of  our  own-grown  brambles.  Certamlr,  without  troa 
self^eaerifiee  no  man  ever  yet  lastingly  benefited  the  moral  or 
Christian  oondition  of  his  fellow-man.  Let  teachers  extend  Ofer 
the  week  their  efforts ;  aiming  at  the  improvement  in  ev^ry  respeot 
of  their  scholars ;  helping  them  in  business,  if  necessary ;  teaching 
tiiem  at  night  school,  if  possible.  Other  suggestions  and  mora 
able  ones  have  alreadv  been  given  by  W.  B.  S.,  D.  M.,  B.  &.,  aad 
F.  C,  to  each  of  whom  our  thanks  are  due.  We  humbly  and 
hopefully  trust  that  some  li^ht  may  have  been  evolved  by  tlia 
friendly  friction  of  mind  against  mind,  and  that  more  able  oom* 
batants  may  yet  engage  in  uiis  difficult  theme,  and  by  more  skilAil 
diplomacy  than  ours  bring  strength  and  enlarged  prosperi^  to  tha 
whole  system  of  our  well-loved  Sunday  schools.  .  £*•  &• 


Oa  Food.  Being  Lectures  delivered  at  the  South  Kensinfftaa 
Museum.  By  E.  LijrxxsTBB,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  London:  BoDerft 
Hardwicke.    1861. 

Ix  this  volume  Dr.  Lankester  discusses  a  most  important  Bub« 
jeet,  and  pvesents  us  with  a  huqge  amount  of  very  valuable  informa* 
tieck  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  style.  The  li^B  of  man  has  been 
^onptfed  to  a  five,  and  food  to  the  fad  with  which  it  is  fed;  and 
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•8  the  brilliancy  of  the  fire  depends  nnon  tlie  fuel,  so  does  the 
Tiffonr  of  our  bod j,  to  a  certain  extent,  aepend  upon  the  charaoter 
01  our  food.  Hence  the  iinportanoe  of  giving  dne  attention  to  that 
wiiich  we  eat  and  drink.  l)r.  Lankester,  in  taking  up  this  sobjeet, 
does  not  appear  as  a  physician,  to  pregeribe,  but  as  a  teacher,  to 
kutruet;  ana  while  he  explains  Ihe  laws  of  life  and  health,  he  shows 
how  they  bear  upon  common  subjects  and  every-day  experience. 

Hayingsaid  thus  much,  we  should  dose  the  yolume,  but  for  the 
fact  that  J>r.  Lankester  in  it  refers  to  Bereral  questions  which  hare 
been  discussed  in  our  pam,  and  in  the  nsiLt  solution  of  which  the 
English  public  are  deeply  interested.  We  shall,  therefore,  make 
no  apology  for  introdacmg  the  following  extracts,  simply  prefadng 
them  with  the  remark,  that  we  must  not  t>e  understood  as  expressing 
any  approval  or  otherwise  of  the  opinions  therein  set  forth. 

vBOBTAitiAKiSH. — On  tlus  subjcct  Dr.  Lankester  says : — 

"  Let  mo  DOW  add  a  fbw  words  on  the  subject  of  liTing  only  on  rei^etable  ftod. 
Yon  know,  from  what  I  hare  said,  that  I  am  an  adyocate  of  a  nuzed  diet  for  msa; 
hat  I  would  more  particniarlj  dimw  yonr  attention  to  «  ttatemeBt  that  is  often 
made,  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  partake  of  animal  find  at  alL  Pecaens  who 
argne  thus  put  forth,  as  a  first  groond,  the  immonfity  of  the  act,  and  the 
impropriety  and  wiokedness  of  taking  away  life  at  all.  This  is,  sorely,  an  absurd 
assumption;  for  the  Creator  has  mads  a  certain  nnmber  of  cnatnres  that  eonld 
not  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and  they  naturally  prey  upon  the  lower  aniraih, 
whioh  feed  on  the  grass  and  the  herbs  of  the  field.  The  lion  and  tiger  exist  by 
prey;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  man  has  a  perfect  right,  without  bdng  obaiged 
with  immorality  or  impropriety,  to  take  the  lives  of  the  lower  animals  for  his  food. 
•  •••••  • 

But  whatever  may  be  the  arguments  of  the  vegetarians,  they  do  not  practieall|y 
eany  out  their  doctrines,  for  they  partake  of  considerable  quantities  of  animal  food. 
They  take  milk,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and  ^gs.  Dr.  Carpenter  states,  in  a 
reoent  review,  that  he  had  taken  a  vegetarian  cookery- book,  and  calculated  the 
quantity  of  milk,  batter,  and  eggs  employed  in  their  food,  and  found  that,  if  a 
vegetarian  fomily  lived  in  accordance  with  tde  rules  of  this  book,  each  membff 
would  consume  half  an  ounce  more  animal  food  in  a  day  than  he  did  in  his  own 
family,  and  he  was  no  vegetarian.  So  that  you  see  people  are  deeeiving  thamaslw 
who  enforce  such  a  doctrine  as  this. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  persons  who  advocate  a  diet  of  pnrdy 
animal  food.  I  had  a  book  soot  me  the  other  day,  written  by  a  gentleman  tt 
Liverpool,  who  states  that  he  has  discovered  that  the  panacea  for  all  human  crils 
is  the  taking  of  animal  food  alone;  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  stating  that 
he  is  looking  for  some  young  lady  of  similar  principles  and  practice,  who  wUl  link 
her  fortunes  with  his  own,  and  establish  a  family  of  camivoriaua. 

"There  is  no  question  that  man  will  live  on  a  purely  vegetaUe  diet;  but  the 
question  is  as  to  whether  that  kind  of  diet  is  best  for  the  community.  We  find, 
in  the  history  of  man,  that  those  races  who  have  partaken  of  animal  food  are  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  moral,  and  the  most  intellectual  races  of  mankind.  You 
find  that  the  ancient  Jews,  although  they  had  certain  sanitary  regulations  with 
regard  to  killing  and  eating  animals,  partook  largely  of  meat,  and  were  amongst 
the  most  vigorous  people  S[  thdr  day.  We  find  in  modem  Europe  that  tho» 
nadons  who  take  the  most  animal  food  are  the  strongest;  and  amongst  oorsshes, 
it  is  Just  in  proportion  as  we  give  our  labourers  animal  food,  or  wages  to  pracaoi 
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it,  that  ihtj  are  stronger  and  better  able  to  do  their  work.  It  Ib  vain  for  a  man 
to  expect  to  get  throu/sb  intelleetaal  or  physical  kboar  ivithoat  an  abundant 
anpply  of  the  material  of  thonght  and  of  physical  power;  and  I  have  shown  yoa 
that  animal  food  is  one  of  the  readiest  means  of  affoiding  this  supply  .** 

Tbbtotalisu  : — 

^  From  the  days  of  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  down  to  those  of  Father 
Matthew  and  John  Gongh,  there  have  never  been  wanting  prophets  to  denounce 
and  predict  the  awful  consequences  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages.  There 
have  never  ceased,  apparently,  from  the  earth,  a  large  class  of  men  who  have  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  livmg  in  health,  comfort,  and  prosperity  without  this 
substance  passing  their  lips.  Yet,  in  every  civilizeid  community  in  the  world  at 
the  ]Hresent  day,  the  presence  of  some  form  of  alcohol  is  regarded  as  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  social  gathering.  The  sovereigns  of  the  world, 
at  their  feasts,  and  the  humblest  denizens  of  huts  and  cabins,  have  alike  recog- 
nized its  presence  as  an  assuager  of  sorrow,  and  the  active  agent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  feelings  which  render  hunan  interconise  agreeable  and  pleasant. 

**  That  an  agent  with  such  powers  should  be  regarded  as  powerfully  medicinal, 
we  cannot  be  surprised;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  medical  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  prescribed  it  in  those  diseases  which  are  attended  with  depression  of  the  feelings 
and  diminished  activity  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  excitement  and  exhilaration  thus  produced  are  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding depression,  and  that  such  sUmulation  is  only  obtained  by  an  ezhaustioa 
that  is  injurious  to  the  human  system.  This  statement  must,  however,  be  met  by 
the  daily  experience  of  a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  who  take  small  quantities  of 
alcohol  from  day  to  day,  and  who,  whilst  they  experience  its  exhilarating  e£fects, 
are  not  aware  of  any  painful  depression  as  its  result. 

•  •••»*• 

"  With  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the  duration  of  existence  of  taking  a  moderate 
quantity  of  aloohol  daily,  as  against  the  entire  abstinence  of  it,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  decided  evidence.  Most  Si  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  total  abstainers  have  been  by  comparing  them  with  classes  which  include  both 
moderste  drinkers  and  drunkards.  It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  class  of 
moderate  drinkers  from  drunkards,  as,  unfortunately,  most  persons  who  drink  more 
than  is  good  for  them  are  aware  of  the  d^rading  character  of  their  vice,  and  are 
careful  to  conceal  it  from  observation.  Limited  experiments  on  workmen  will 
scarcely  decide  the  question  of  the  beneficial  or  injurious  tendency  of  small  quan- 
tities of  alcohol  added  to  our  daily  food.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is 
the  conviction  of  the  great  bulk  of  thoee  who  have  studied  this  question  carefully, 
that  the  daily  consumption  amongst  adults,  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a-half  of  alcohol,  according  to  circumstances,  is  not  only  not  injurious,  but  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  I  know  that  in  making  this  statement  I  shall  be 
reminded  of  a  certain  declaration,  signed  by  a  number  of  distinguished  medical 
men  in  London ;  but  I  also  know,  from  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  medical 
men  in  London,  that  whatever  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  their  expressed 
oplnioos,  the  instances  in  which  they  themselves,  or  their  families,  abstain  fro!m 
taking  s«)me  form  of  fermented  beverage,  is  very  small,  and  altogether  exceptionaL 

'*  If  a  few  of  those  who  might  be  t  bought  competent  to  form  a  scienufic  judgment, 
led  by  their  hearts  rather  than  by  their  heads,  would  reject  alcohol  as  sn  article  of 
diet,  there  are  few  indeed  who  would  disclaim  it  as  a  Medicine.  Individually,  I 
heMtate  to  assign  to  it  the  position  of  importance  given  to  it  by  a  physician  recently 
deceased ;  but  that  a  man  so  capable  of  forming  a  judgment,  and  with  such  exten- 
sive opportunities  of  witnessing  its  effects,  should  have  formed  so  favourable  an 
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opimoD  of  its  remedUl  aetion  in  dJaeaae,  is  raffieient  tmaoa  ftr  iaqwii^ 
whether  this  agent  haa  not  a  more  powerfol  actioo  in  diaeaae  iSbmn  ham 
l>een  assigned  to  it  Dr.  Todd,  at  anj  ratOi  emplejed  it  in  a  wider  nmge  of 
eases  than  has  hitherto  been  considered  proper.  Its  great  aetiflii  ia  dii 
to  be  to  suspend  the  disintegrating  processes  engendered  by  morbid  aotioDB»«ad 
thos  to  giye  time  for  new  and  healthj  actions  to  set  in.  Onr  piijstokgj  md 
pathology  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  explain  how  a  ighstsnof,  im  ncrclj 
jpaasbg  throogh  the  system  without  nndeigoing  any  chemieal  change  itaelf, 
yet  exert  so  powerfol  an  action  on  the  vital  proecases.  At  the 
should  be  remembered  that  water  itself  acts  in  the  same  way;  and  no  om 
the  beneficial  action  of  water  both  in  health  and  disease.  In  fcet,  ia  tins 
in  the  other,  we  must  be  gmded  by  ezperienoe;  and  though  id  flndtvidaal 
this  may  be  fallibloi  yet  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  medical  ftatmmtm 
relied  on,  and  would  lead  us  to  r^ard  aloohol  as  a  raaedy  equal  lo,  if  ooft 
than,  any  other  which  Proyidence  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  man  fcr  the 
of  combating  disease.  X  will  not  here  detail  my  experience;  but  I  hofo  oaa  daj  to 
giTO  you  some  further  account  of  the  action  of  thb  agent  in  diweaai*. 

**  Perhaps  of  allsubetAoces  used  by  man  as  food,  aloohol  is  most  iieqneatly  tafcai 
as  a  Luxury  I  mean  by  luxury,  that  it  is  oonsumed,  not  as  an  waeatial  of  fifc,  hat 
as  the  minister  of  sensuous  pleasure  and  gratification.  That  oertaia  thiaga,  wUeb 
are  not  necessary  for  our  exbtenoe  or  comfort,  may  be  thus  lawfully  empUyad,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we  see  how  abundantly  the  kind  Father  «f  all 
has  prorided  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  pleasuiaUe,  whether  it  addiaaaa 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  or  the  touch.  What  painting  is  to  tha  eya,  aad  nsasia 
to  the  ear,  sweet  and  pleasant  flayours  are  to  the  taala.  In  aH  aatioas  aad  in  ail 
climes  man  has  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.  Wine  aad  Strang 
was  the  promlBo  of  the  prophet  of  God  to  Bu  people  ftr  obedienoa  to  Hia 
The  Psalmist  thanked  God  for  the  wine  that  made  his  heart  glad.  Onr 
SaTioor  wrought  His  fint  recorded  miiaole  on  earth  to  ecntiihato  to  the 
of  the  guests  at  a  wedding  least;  and  we  oannot  but  laoognise  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  relations  in  which  alcohol  stands  to  maa.  In  the  terrible  fiowar  ia 
which  this  substance  poesesses  of  drawing  man  from  the  obedisBce  he  owes  to  the 
laws  of  God,  we  may,  perhaps,  see  one  reason  why  man  is  permitted  to  eaipleiy  iL. 
It  may  be  that  he  is  thus  reminded  that  he  is  expeoted  to  exsicise  the  ^laatest 
vigilance  and  self-control  when  he  is  enjoying  the  higheat  pleasurs.  It  may  ha 
that  this  is  a  part  of  that  discipline  which  we  have  to  go  through,  whetaby  we  ss^ 
•trengthen  tfaoee  volitions  which  give  the  highest  nhancter  to  man." 

Tobacco  Shoeunq: — 

*'  What  man  is  there,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  who  has  not  experisDcad 
the  effects  of  these  agents?  First,  the  sneezing  and  coughing,  indicative  of  the 
objection  of  the  respiratory  nerves;  then  the  sensation  of  heat  and  dryness  in  tha 
throat,  and  presently  the  sense  of  nausea;  then  a  tendency  to  sigh,  followad  by  a 

feneral  uneasiness, — ^a  wish  to  get  home  if  out,  or  to  go  to  bed  if  at  homa.  fNsr- 
aps  the  heart  has  palpiUted,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  eyes  have  become  dim;  tha 
fiicotioe  has  foreed  ito  way  to  the  base  of  the  brsiu ;  at  last  there  is  giddiness,  aad 
now  the  pipe  or  cigar  is  laid  down,  and  dropped  from  the  hand.  If  the  deteraii- 
aation  to  smoke  has  not  been  very  eneigetic,  water  is  ssked  for,  and  perhapa 
brandy  and  water  is  supplied,  and  a  speedy  recovery  has  taken  place;  bat  whoa 
the  will  has  been  at  work  in  spite  of  all  premonitory  symptoms,  the  novice  may 
become  insensible,  and  a  fainting  fit  be  the  result.  Sndi  are  the  reeults  of  a  fint 
smoke;  a  sure  proof,  one  would  have  thought,  that  tobacco  ought  not  to  ha 
indulged  in.  But  even  this  stato  has  ito  £ucinations.  In  those  first  n 
before  any  painful  effects  were  experienced,  the  poison  had  spread  ito 
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In  ftbsk  bii^ar  th«r«  was  a  tense  of  relief,  and  in  that  £iddineis  there  was  a 
'dreamy  pleasnre,  which  erea  as  jon  smoked  became  moretea],  whilst  the  agonies  of 
the  5i8t  trial  beciane  ever  less,  and  thns  manj  of  jon  have  become  confirmed  smokera. 
I  ean  deisod  f  on  on  no  other  gronnd  than  it  gines  jon  pleasnia.  I  cannot  saf 
that  it  does  yon  anj  jpaaitifve  good;  and  I  have  looked  in  Tain  £ur  proofs  of  Uhi 
dNtmetiTe  infloenoe  on  heslthl  The  late  Dz.  Peieiia  states,  in  his  book  on 
*  Hateria  Median,'  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  well-ittcettauied  ilUeffeets 
resulting  from  the  habitual  praetioe  of  smoking.  Dr.  Christian  says  the  same. 
Dnchatelet  examined  statistically  into  the  health  of  the  workmen  in  the  French 
muff  and  tobacco  manufactories,  amounting  to  4,000  in  nomber,  and  could  not 
discover  that  they  were  less  healthy  than  other  artisans.  Dr.  Front  gave  it  as  his 
o|iinion  Aat  exeeeeive  tobacco  smokhtg  interfered  with  Ae  healthy  qualities  of  the 
hiood.  Many  mecBaal  writers  have  recorded  oases  in  which  excessive  smoking 
bttm  produced  symptoms  of  Ulness,  which  have  disappeared  when  the  emdking  has 
ham  given  npb 

''But  with  regard  to  the  efieets  of  the  noderale  use  of  tbbaoeo,  I  am  sorry  to 
«aay  that  I  have  nothing  deeidedly  against  it  to  tell  yon.  The  opinions  of  medknl 
man  are  really  not  woxtii  quoting,  nnless  hacked  by  something  Uke  evidence  It 
is  not  because  a  man  dies  of  apoplexy,  or  paralysis,  or  hiyer,  or  any  other  disease, 
after  smoking  tobacco,  that  we  an  to  conclude  he  died  in  consequence  of  it  My 
aUopathio  brethren,  ae  they  are  called,  are  very  ready  to  laugh  at  the  absurd  con- 
clusion of  the  homcBopatbist,  who,  because  Us  patient  gets  well  after  a  homoBO- 
pathic  doee,  oondodes  he  getsirell  on  aooount  of  it;  bnt  they  should  be  careful  not 
to  fall  into  the  same  error  with  regard  to  tobaoco. 

**!£  you  will  not,  therefore,  give  up  this  habit  of  smoking  from  motives  of 
economy,  from  a  sense  of  its  unseemliness,  from  its  making  yonr  breath  smell,  and 
jour  cidthes  filthy,  from  its  poUuting  your  hands  sod  your  house,  and  driving 
women  and  men  from  you  who  do  not  smoke,  I  dare  not,  as  a  physiologist  or  a 
•tatSst,  tell  yon  that  there  exists  any  proof  of  its  injnrioas  influsnoe  when  need  in 
moderation.  I  know  how  di£Bcult  it  b  to  define  that  word  moderation,  and  yet,  in 
my  heart,  I  believe  that  every  one  of  you  has  an  internal  monitor  that  will  gnido 
you  to  the  true  explanation  <^  it  in  your  own  case.  The  first  symptoms  of  giddi- 
ness, of  sickness,  of  palpitation,  of  weariness,  of  indolence,  of  unessiness,  whilst 
nmoking,  should  induce  yon  to  lay  it  aaide.  Theee  are  physiidogical  indications 
of  its  dhisgrtement,  wliich,  if  you  n^lect,  you  may  find  increase  upon  you,  and 
seriously  embarrasa  your  health. 

**  The  action  of  tobacco  is  much  stronger  on  children  and  young  persons  than  on 
adults.  The  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  smoking,  or  the  application  of  tobacoo  on 
abraded  snrfsces,  have  been  chiefly  in  children  suod  lads  from  fourteen  to  seventeen 
years  of  age.  I  tiiink  this  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  parents,  and  those  engaged 
in  the  education  of  youth,  to  prevent  the  practice  of  smoking  amongst  boys.  In 
mora  than  one  case,  when  I  haw  been  ooneolled,  I  have  been  led  to  saepeet  that 
smoking  has  prodnosd  a  state  of  the  nervens  system  which  xesidted  in  attaoks  of 
palpitation  from  slight  caasea. 

**  In  certain  disesaed  conditions  of  the  system,  I  have  found  tobacco  most  injurious. 
Then  is  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  wlrich  frequently  comes  on  ss  the  result  of 
dyspepsia  amongst  the  over- worked  men  of  London,  which  is  aeeompanied  with  a 
slow  pnlse,  and  tobacoo  seems  to  act  as  a  poison.  In  snch  caass  it  needs  to  be 
osjrefully  avoided.  In  some  diseases  of  the  heart  it  acts  injuriously  when  taken  to 
oxcess;  whilst  in  others  I  have  found  it  to  have  an  exceedingly  beneficial  action. 
GeneraUy,  when  then  is  depression,  or  lethargy,  or  a  tendency  to  inactivity  of 
the  muscular  system  or  the  mental  powers,  then  tobacoo  would  appear  to  sot 
injuriously." 
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Slectr<hMetallurg^  TraetieaJly  Treated,     By  Alexander  Watt, 

F.E.S.S.A.    London:  Weale. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  all  the  treatises  issued  fitom 
the  press  on  the  applied  sciences.  In  a  cheap  form^  aU  that  is  neees- 
sary  to  tmderstana  the  raiionale  of  the  process  is  given,  in  siu^ 
popular  language  as  is  suitable  to  the  increasing  number  of  young 
men  interested  m  the  art  of  electro-metallurgy,  whether  as  amateurs 
or  as  oneratives.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  sui^  of 
our  readers  as  may  be  engaged  m  the  study  of  this  science,  feeling 
assured  they  will  aerive  great  assistance  from  its  ludd  descriptioiis 
of  the  various  processes  bv  which  j^old,  silver,  copper,  brass,  tin, 
zinc,  and  other  metals  may  be  deposited  by  electricity  upon  other 
metals  for  artistic  or  commercial  purposes.  The  general  reader, 
although  not  particularly  interested  in  the  art,  may  derive 
much  advantage  by  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
electro  plating  and  gilding,  as  it  will  preserve  him  firom  the  many 
tricks  in  trade  adopted  by  the  unprincipled  salesman,  should  be  at 
any  time  need  to  purchase  articles  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of  him- 
self or  friends. 

The  Principles  of  Form  in  Ornamental  Art.  By  Charles  Martel. 
London :  Winsor  and  Newton. 

The  Art  of  Figwe  Drawing,  with  Practical  Instructume  for  a 
Course  of  Study  in  this  Branch  of  ArU  By  C.  H.  WeigaH 
London :  Winsor  and  Newton. 

Sermes'  Introduction  to  the  8tudy  qf  the  Human  Form,  London : 
A.  and  S.  Joseph,  Myers,  and  Go. 

Hermes*  Studies  of  Flowers,  London :  A.  and  S.  Joseph,  Myers, 
and  Co. 

The  importance  of  art  instruction  is  now  so  much  more  appre- 
ciated in  this  country  since  art  workmanship  is  more  valued,  that 
helps  such  as  the  above  must  be  hailed  with  aelight  by  every  well- 
wislier  of  his  country.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  them  to  our 
youthful  readers ;  the  first  two  as  giving  the  principles,  the  science 
of  form,  the  latter  as  supplying  practice.  Both,  being  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence,  will  be  of  great  service  in  inculcating  ime 
principles  and  affording  healthy  practice.  They  will  facalitate  the 
valuable  combination  of  an  informed  mind,  a  corrected  taste,  and 
an  educated  hand.    We  heartily  commend  them  to  our  readers. 

''Mother's  Last  Words."  A  Ballad  for  Boys.  By  Mrs.  SewelL 
116th  Thousand.    Price  2d. 

"  Our  Father's  Care."  A  BaUad.  By  Mrs.  Sewell.  13th  Thousand. 
Price  2d.  London:  Jarrold  and  Sons,  47,  St.  Psol's  Chnrdi- 
yard. 

Thssb  are  very  simple  but  beautiful  ballads.  They  deserve  to 
be  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  seem  likeJy  to  be 
so,  nor  do  we  wonder  at  it. 
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OUGHT  GOBPOBAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  SCHOOLS  TO  BE 

ENTIBELT  ABOLISHED? 


AITIBJCATITK. 

Thb  atropgtilt  retMiis  that  tzist 
againit  corpartl  pfnniibments  ure 
these.  That  in  day  lohoolB  espedjUly, 
thtra  18  too  little  opportimity  for  the 
teeeher  to  study  the  ehuracter  of  eaeh 
indiTidnal  paptl;  and  oonaeqnently,  the 
pnniahment  that  might  in  one  caae 
prove  beneficial,  wonld  in  another  be 
prodnctiye  of  Teiy  different  effects;  and 
secondly,  the  power  of  a  parent  ought 
nerer  to  be  handed  over  to  any  one 
who  cannot  have  parental  feelings. 
Too  often,  in  schools  where  oorptnal 
punishment  is  permitted,  it  is  used  by 
the  teacher  without  regard  so  much 
to  the  magnitude  of  tibe  offence,  as 
to  the  degree  of  attachment  existing 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  In 
additioa  to  all  these,  the  hat  year  or 
two  have  given  us  lamentable  proofs  of 
the  inhuman  ferocity  with  which  this 
punishment  is  sometimes  inflicted.  It 
is  also  unnecessary.  Laxge  schools  are 
managed  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom where  a  blow  is  never  struck,  anid 
where  judiciously  applied  punishments 
produce  the  desired  effect,  instead  of 
lacerating  the  flesh,  and  hardening  the 
heart  of  the  offender. — Lthdoob. 

Schoolboys  have  more  honour  than 
many  will  admit.  Let  boys  see  that 
yon  will  trust  them,  that  you  will  put 
confidence  in  them,  and  I  believe,  as  a 
rule,  they  will  seldom  disappoint  you. 
There  may  be  exceptional  cases,  but 
the  influence  of  the  migority  is  gene- 
rally on  the  right  side,  and  ready  to 
suppress  any  opposite  conduct  Flog* 
ging  is  happily  dying  out  in  schools, 
and  though  probably  administered  with 
good  intentioos,  it  can  seldom  have  any 
other  than  the  opposite  effect.    It  is 


degrading  to  a  boy  to  be  punished  in 
the  same  way  aa  a  hotse  or  a  dog;  it 
canaes  him  to  feel  that  his  superior 
considers  him  devoid  of  honour,  and 
one  who  cannot  be  trusted  or  confided 
in;  it  therefore  makes  him  morose  and 
sullen,  or  perhaps  revengeful.  Melt- 
ing the  cold  nature  of  a  lad  with  kind, 
warning  advice,  is  better  calculated  to 
do  hhn  good,  and  benefit  those  around 
him,  than  breaking  his  spirit  by  flog- 
ging.—Zwikglk. 

In  schools  punishment  ought  to  be 
the  last  resource  in  the  enforcement  of 
any  rule,  though  too  frequently  the 
first.  The  law  of  kindness  has  cer- 
tainly the  first  claim.  Tet  there  are 
occasions  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  attach  to  certain  breaches 
of  rule,  puniahment.  Punishment  may, 
however,  inatead  of  accomplishing  the 
intended  results,  not  only  fail  by  an 
injudicious  application,  but  may  be- 
come the  source  of  a  greater  evil  than 
that  intended  to  be  removed.  And 
such  is  the  offset  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. For  although  the  pupil  may 
be  subdued,  yet  the  effect  produced 
on  his  character  is  higbly  pernicious, 
inaamuch  as  the  infiictor  gets  into  a 
passion  before  and  during  the  chaatise- 
ment,  and  the  pupil  considers  his  tutor 
aa  an  antagonist,  and  doggedly  refuses 
to  accede  to  his  demand,  and  with  re- 
vengeful spirit  broods  over  the  injury 
for  years;  or  otherwise, being  repeatedly 
subdued  with  the  rod,  he  looes  his 
independency  of  character,  and  becomes 
servile  to  those  under  whose  authority 
he  is  placed.  Then,  in  imitation  of  his 
master,  no  wonder  if  he  in  his  turn 
becomes  the  tyrant  to  those  over  whom 
he  may  be  placed.  Such  results  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  without  considering 
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the  injury  dona  to  limb  and  life,  are 
sofficient  to  induce  us  to  forsake  it — 
O.R. 

One  of  the  moit  impirtaQt  ihTmgs 
for  which  the  nineteaoth  oentarj  tnll 
be  noted  in  hiatory,  will  be  the  ra- 
{ttdity  with  which  science  has  dissemi- 
nated itself  tfaroufch  all  olaesas  of  the 
commanity:  peer  and  peasant,  oonrtier 
and  conmioner,  have  alike  felt  the 
Mewings  which,  in  Ms  rapid  adfance, 
St  has  icattered  broad-east  amongst 
them.  In  it,  mind  has  triumphantly 
damonatnted  its  tnperiarity  over 
matter,  and  brute  foree  has  gradually 
asooumbed  to  the  mnesistible  pressors 
of  the  intelltgent  and  well-eultiTated 
mind.  When  this  has  been  the  case 
witli  the  general  public,  why  should  it 
not  be  so  with  sehools— the  Tery  places 
where,  abore  all  others,  we  would  hare 
looked  for  the  most  advanced  opinions 
of  the  day  ?  There  is  nothing  to  hinder 
H  there,  sare  the  ideas  of  some  old 

dagoguea,  who  imagine  that  nothing 
the  rod  can  rule  tbe  turbulent  ele- 
ments of  which  a  school  is  oompoeed. 
But  herein  lies  their  grand  mistake; 
it  is  more  the  fisgrace,  than  the  pain, 
that  has  a  salutary  effirat  The  punbh- 
mant  of  being  put  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dass,  of  haring  to  stand  upon  an 
derated  seat,  the  snbjeet  of  sJl  the 
acoffs  and  jeers  of  the  schoolboys,  or 
of  having  to  remain  in  the  school  v^ile 
thdr  fellows  are  enjoying  themsdves 
outside,  has  far  greater  effisct  than  tbe 
Boundest  thradiing  could  possibly  haTo. 
Blows  have  a  dedded  tendency  to  make 
the  pupil  eallouB  and  unfeeling,  which 
mental  punishments  nerer  have.  On 
theae  grounds,  therefore,  I  think  cor- 
pond  punishment  ought  to  be  entirely, 
and  at  once,  abolished. — A.  E. 

To  answer  correctly  the  question, 
"  Ought  oorporal  punishment  in  schools 
to  be  entirdy  abolished?*  iutoItcs  tlie 
ooBBtderatiou  of  another  question  of  still 
greater  importance, — ^What  is  the  thing 
proposed  to  be  educated?  We  bdieve 
liie  human  mind  may  be  rtnked  under 
two  grand  diridons:  the  djectire  and 
tba  subjectiTe.    The  former  resembles 


the  sailing  ship,  which  can  only  mors 
with  the  wind  and  tide,  and  which, 
howoTer  skilfully  managed,  ia  the  ena- 
ture  of  the  extemaL  The  latter  is 
like  the  steam  ship,  which,  having  the 
power  within,  is  indiependent  of  what » 
merely  external.  The  figure  may  be 
carried  still  ftnthar,  by  aayiag,  what 
is  well  known,  that  the  oppodng  winds 
stimulate  the  production  of  ataam,  and 
quicken  speed.  The  dyeetive  mini, 
to  which  the  great  masa  of  mankind 
beleng,  believaa  in  and  prafava  inatinet- 
ifdy  the  outward.  Ita  man  are  made 
of  coatunie.  Hoasaga,  ahow,  war,  and 
education  at  tbe  cane'a  and  ia  'it»  jfm^ 
Ita  texture  is  of  tea  oaarae  a  giain  to 
eemprehend  and  aaaiat  troa  adneatiflB. 
Ita  regime  makea  moral  oowaids  «f 
pupils,  shakes  the  nerroos  ayatem  of 
the  flneat  natures,  and  deviliaaa  thssi 
of  roughest  mould.  To  tUa  we  lefcr 
wordy  leaders  in  our  prias,  wordy  ssr- 
mons  irom  our  pulpita,  and  wordy 
speeches  from  the  platfbm.  Tlie  anb* 
jecttva  mind  is  our  ided  taler,  and  the 
highest  style  of  man  wa  know.  His 
intelleot,  heart,  and  nerai  videB,  the 
keeneat,  the  laigast,  the  tmaat  Bdag 
a  thinker,  and  thetefeta  tbe  aabjeet  and 
not  the  object  of  tiiought,  every  phsM 
of  mind  and  eonatitutioDal  paBrikiity 
bis  geniua  detects  at  a  glamee;  wUk 
adapted  to  the  roughest  nature  af  a 
Stephenson,  be  -offends  not  the  high 
meutd  organisation  and  powan  af  a 
Milton  or  a  Oderidge.  Wbile  tbe  ia- 
competent  Hy  to  oorpord  ponbhmMt 
in  every  difBcuhy,  he  seeka  to  oaa^av 
Ae  mmd,  not  the  body, —  to  devdsp 
and  disdpline  its  powere.  The  asib' 
jective  mind  knows  all  life  aptings  fiani 
within,  and  that  its  souree  ia  not  ■sl^' 
rid.  Like  in  nature,  tba  aeed,  the 
plant,  every  grass,  oontaina,  bediia  it 
At  the  proper  season,  auo-mys  qdeta 
ita  active  prindpla.  In  education  the 
analogy  is  true.  Mind,  power  may  be 
evoked;  congenid  inflneneca,  like  tho 
sun  in  nature,  help  the  liinlsp—if; 
but  because  ita  reaiativ*  pomr  !»' 
creases  with  the  istio«f  abUiiy,  it  will 
never  be  eoaroed.    Afl  histaiy,  tao^  da- 
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eUvea  the  importance  of  cnltivatiDg 
with  eare  the  idiosjncruios  of  jonth. 
Every  advance  in  dyilization  baa  been 
marked,  if  not  made,  by  this.  Its 
want  has  made  many  an  epoch  appear 
to  have  been  bom  before  its  trme* 
Tbu  generation  is  on  the  threshold  of 
a  mighty  field  for  high  talent  of  eveiy 
order,  bnt  it  is  of  no  use  forcing  the 
dnll  or  small  brain  into  poutions  for 
which  only  the  higher  range  of  natores 
are  fitted.  Variety  is  offered  to  every 
dass  of  intellect,  in  the  colonies  as  weU 
as  at  home.  These  idiosyncrasies 
are  caught  by  genins  and  mind,  are 
beyond  the  ken  of  objective  natures, 
and,  therefbre,  we  think  that  corporal 
pontshment  shonld  be  discontinned. — 
wiLUAir  Gbbeh. 

raoATiw. 

]  think  not  entirely;  for  a  jndiciooB 
me  of  corponl  pnnishment  saves  many 
a  yonng  mind  from  the  dangerons  con- 
aaqnences  of  sin.  The  Bible  is  at 
all  times  onr  best  gnide,  especially  in 
tiie  training  of  youth.  It  says,  '*  Chasten 
Ay  son  whHe  there  is  hope,  and  let  not 
tliy  sool  spare  fbr  his  crying,"  Prov. 
xiz.  18.  And  instmctors  of  youth  are 
placed,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  stead 
of  their  parents.  Discipline  could  not, 
in  all  cases,  be  carried  through,  were 
corporal  punishment  to  be  entirely 
abdished;  for  there  are  certain  disposi- 
tions which  will  not  be  led  by  ordinary 
kindness,  and  can  only  be  affected  by 
an  estro-ordraaTy  kindness, — ^the  use 
of  the  rod. — Bbta. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  in 
what  is  called  chastisement,  and  this 
onielty  ought  to  be  prevented  by  some 
means;  but  to  entirely  abolish  corporal 
punishment  in  schools  would  be,  as  I 
think,  although  not  a  schoolmaster, 
perfectly  ridiculous;  for  to  mansge  a 
Urge  number  of  boys  without  occasion- 
ally ''tickling  their  backs*'  would  be 
impossible.— R.  IX  R. 

Whoever  speaks  finom  experience  in 
aehool  management  will,  I  think,  argue 
lor  the  negative  side  of  this  question. 
Goiporal  punbhment,  in  most  cases,  in 


schools,  is  iniSetid  unjustly.  But  yet, 
I  think,  it  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
abolished.  There  are  some  few  cases 
in  which  this  kind  of  punishment  acts 
most  beneficially.  Some  boys  are  so 
stupid,  that  giving  them  *' tasks  to 
commit  to  memory,"  or  "  keeping  them 
in,"  &&,  has  no  efibct  on  them ;  whereas 
corporal  punbhment  produces  the  de- 
sired efibct^  and  but  fbr  it,  I  believe,  they 
would  become  incorrigible. — Brrakkr. 

The  world,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  in  a  stats  of  imperfoction;  it  has  still 
upon  it  the  taint  of  original  sin,  and^  as 
a  consequence,  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prone  ta  do  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  Therefore,  as  this  tempta- 
tion to  err  from  the  right  way  affects  all 
of  us,  whether  old  or  young,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  school  is  free  fhim 
it  Although  this  poison  enters  all,  it 
aflfects  diffierent  people  in  diffisrent  ways, 
— er^o,  the  treatment  of  the  offenders 
shonld  be  altersd  according  to  the 
varjiog  dispositions  of  each.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  this  rule  should  not 
be  extended  to  schools,  for  there  surely 
we  find  as  great  a  varied  as  aaywhere» 
Kow,  if  we  admit  this  varied  of  dispo- 
sition, it  is  clear  that  we  shall  meet 
with  some  who  cannot  be  restrained  by 
moral  suasion,  who  cannot  be  o?eroome 
by  appealing  to  their  better  natures, 
whose  conscience  is  not  sufficiently 
tender  to  be  affboted  by  these  appeala; 
therefore,  moral  suasion  failing,  we 
must  of  necessity  have  recourse  to  cor- 
poral punishment  as  the  only  reeonroe 
left— T.  W.  R. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  total 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in 
schools;  for  we  are  persuaded,  from 
experience,  that  in  some  extreme  oaset 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
we  would  place  it  in  a  very  low  position 
among  the  expedients  for  promoting 
the  welfan  and  sound  moral  principles 
of  the  rising  generation.  Flogging 
should  be  the  very  last  resort  of  any 
teacher,  — when  kindness,  as  well  as 
firmness,  aro  found  to  be  unavailing; 
whsn  authority  will  be  despised,  and  lUl 
order  set  at  defiance.    Then  is  a  large 
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cUm  of  tetohen,  in  8ftbb«fth  as  wdl  as 
daj  flchoob,  who  are  repeatedly  ohasUa- 
ing  their  scholars,  either  bj  strikiog  on 
the  head,  or  nsiog  other  yidenoe.  Snoh 
treatment  tends  to  harden  a  lad's  heart 
more  effectnallj  than  anything  we 
know.  Few  indeed  are  the  boys  over 
whom  a  kind,  yet  firm,  tone  of  com- 
mand has  no  control.  There  are  ex- 
ceptional cases,  we  know;  for  these, 
then,  let  corporal  pnnishmAit  be  ad- 
ministered, bnt  without  any  display  of 
passion  or  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the' 
teacher. — Harwood. 

'*  A  child,  eyen  from  the  womb,  is 
prone  to  evil  and  disobedience  in  varions 
ways;  bnt  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tutor 
to  fathom  the  natnre  and  discorer  the 
true  bent  of  each  child's  disposition. 
Taking  two  extremes,  we  find  on  the 
one  hand,  a  peevish,  timid,  and  slow 
learning  child,  and,  on  the  other,  a  self- 
reliant,  bold  fellow,  who  can  quickly 
receive  the  instructions  of  his  teacher. 
The  former,  let  me  observe,  can  never 
be  benefited  by  the  application  of  the 
rod;  gentle  treatment  and  familiar  ex- 
pressions must  be  used  ere  that  boy's 
mind  and  intellect  can  be  brought  into 
proper  action.  While  the  latter  most 
invariably  requires,  for  securing  obedi- 
ence, inflexibility  and  determination  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  and 
when  moral  purposes  fail  with  him,  the 
rod  of  chastisement  becomes  a  necessity. 
Therefore,  by  all  means  let  corporal 
punishment  be  the  alternative  where 
metaphysical  means  are  useless. — A.  D. 

Moderation,  says  Walker,  is,  "for- 
bearance of  extremity,  the  contrary 
temper  to  party  violence,"  &c.,  and  this 
contains  the  whole  matter  as  regards 
the  topic  at  the  head  of  this  discussion. 
Were  all  corporal  punishment  entirely 
abolished  in  schools,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  result  would  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
proper  industrial  training,  inasmuch  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  scholars  forming 
those  schools  have  an  instinctive  dresd 
of  the  rod,  and  of  meriting  it;  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  for  the  pain  thereby 
inflicted,  bat  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
grace in  the  eyes  of  the  other  pupils; 


and  were  this  dread  of  penooal  paim 
and  diagraoe  removed,  do  fitting  sEob- 
stitute  could  be  obtained;  as  it  anttt 
be  confessed,  boys  geneiaUy  f«sr  ths 
infliction  of  bodily   pain  in   gnaUr 
proportion  to  that  of  being  pimshwd 
mentally.    It  is  not   asuffioeDt  oige»- 
tion  against  corporal   pnniahmen^  to 
say  that  it  creates  feelings  of  inteoM 
disgust  in  the  minds  of  high-apirited 
boys,  because  youth  is  so  apt  to  be  nafe- 
ohievous,  that    when    punished  ia  a 
moderate  manner,  proportionate  to  the 
fault  or  crime  committed,  the  juattee 
of  the  chastisemsnt  is  ingenuoosly  ad- 
mitted, and  borne  with  a  patuait  en- 
durance.   The  objection  only  holda  gpod 
in  cases  where  the  stripes  have  been  too 
severely  or  unjustly  applied.    If  the 
afilrmatif  e  of  the  question  were  granted, 
what  substitute  could  be  offered  ibr  the 
objectionable  rod?    Kindness  and  per- 
suasion?   These  ought  to  be  the  main 
ingredients  in  teaching  youth,  bnt  they 
alone  do  not  possess  sufficient  authority 
to  deter  boys  from  "  being  boya,**  in  tlie 
neglect  and  distaste  to  learning,  and 
encouragement   of   a    mischief-kmqg 
spirit.    Unless  man  himself  was  occa- 
sionally chastened  by  the  rod  of  afBio- 
tion,  evils  would  overtake  him,  equiva- 
lent to  those  which  would  moat  pro- 
bably ensue  by  the  total  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment  in  schools. — J.  C. 
'The  schoolmaster  is  legally  acknow- 
ledged to  be,  for  the  tune  being,  m  heo 
parentU,    None  will  deny  to  a  parent 
the  right  to  chastise  his  child,  or  dis- 
pute the  necessity  and  propriety  of  ha 
sometimes  so  doing.    The  correction  of 
children  is  a  duty  positively  enjoined  on 
parents,  and  tha^  be  it  observed,  by 
corporal  punishment  ''Withhold  not  the 
rod,"  is  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  of  men. 
What,  therefore,   is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  duty  and  right  of  a  parent, 
cannot    be  fairly  withheld  firom  the 
schoolmaster,  acting,  as  he  does,  in 
place  of  that  parent    The  power  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  has  been 
abused,  but  that  does  not  argne  iti 
entire  abolition.    The  degrading  sad 
hardening  tendencies,  attributed  to< 
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poml  pnidBliiDciit  in  lohoob,  an  pro- 
duced by  the  nature  and  manner  of  the 
infliction,  and  the  temper  of  the  master 
at  the  time,  and  not  by  the  punish- 
ment itself.  When  righUj  administered, 
corporal  punishment  has  a  beneficial 
effect  Ko  other  method  of  punishment 
has,  as  a  general  rule,  been  found  efficient 
in  practice;  and  till  some  method  can 
be  suggested  which  can  be  generaUj 
adopted,  without  inoonTenienee  to  the 
master,  or  iojurj  to  the  scholar,  I 
think  corporal  punishment  must  be 
retained  in  our  schools.— -B.  S. 

Several  flagrant  examples  of  ezoesuTe 
and  ill-adTiMd  flogging  haying  been 
recentlj  exhibited  by  certain  brute- 
force  pedagogoes,  the  attention  of  thooe 
interested  m  school  discipline  has  natu- 
rally been  aroused  and  directed  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  whether  corporal 
punishment,  much  or  little,  be  justifiable 
intheory,and  beneficial  in  practice?  The 
discussion  thus  provoked  has  produced 
two  extreme  and  antagonistic  factions; 
one  side  promulgating  a  squeamishly 
sentimental  code,  in  which  "  moral 
influence,"  "  persuasive  kindness,*'  and 
such  like  mild  inducements  to  well- 
doing are  the  strongest  coercive  mea- 
sures allowed;  the  opposite  party  ad- 
vocating the  severer  ethics  of  the 
school  of  ''muscular  Christianity,'*  in 
which  the  UDScrupulous  rod  rules  ab- 
solnte,  and  is  elevated  to  perform  the 
questionable  office  of  ruling  absolutely 
over  the  spoilt  pupils  to  fine  suscep- 
tibilities. Now,  I  deprecate  each  of 
these  extreme  views  of  the  case;  and 
though  unwilling  to  place  implicit  faith 
in  the  nniversal  efficacy  of  unlimited 
stiekf  I  am  still  prepared  to  maintain 
that  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
proverb,  that  to  '*  spare  the  rod  is  to 
spoil  the  child;"  believing  that  the 
abuse  of  flogging  is  no  valid  argument 
against  its  legitimate  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  tendency  ap- 
pears equally  chimerical,  of  relying  too 
exclusively  upon  mere  moral  inflaence, 
and  affinitive  persnasion,  as  this  im- 
plies the  possession,  on  the  part  of  the 
schoolboy,  of  a  degree  of  inherent  do- 


cility never  honestly  axhibited  in  real 
life  by  any  healthy  and  undegenerated 
specimen  of  the  somewhat  turbulent 
species  of  indpient  biped,  and  of  a  pre- 
cocionsly  discriminating  intelligence 
only  witnessed  in  those  fabled  examples 
which  have  been  invented  to  **  point  a 
moral,  and  adorn  a  tale;"  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  absurdity  of  expecting  that 
crude  and  embryo  boyhood  can  possess 
the  matured  experience  and  pbilosophio 
self-government  which  would  enable  it 
to  raise  a  school  into  rivalry  with  the 
dreamer's  ''model  republic:"  but  even 
in  this  ideal  Arcadia,.^i0;^^jii^  was  not 
unknown.  We  therefore  find  that  the 
modified  proposition  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment, though  certainly  just  and 
beneficial  in  the  abstract,  should,  never- 
theless, be  very  rarely  resorted  to,  has 
received  almost  universal  assent;  for  it 
oonyincingly  appears  that  the  balance 
of  testimony,  as  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  liberal-minded 
teachers  and  observers,  indicates  that 
its  entire  abolition  wonld  prove  alike 
injudicious,  on  practical  grounds,  aa 
well  as  uncalled-for  on  any  higher 
consideration  of  moral  theory,  inas- 
much as  it  would  remove  a  ready  and 
an  eligible  source  of  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  maintaining 
discipline  amongst  the  small  minority 
of  rebellious  and  turbulent  spirits  who 
pervade  every  school,  and  are  generally 
nnamenable  to  softer  influences,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  insuring  him,  in 
lieu  of  it,  a  commensurate  dogree  of 
moral  ascendancy  equally  sure  and 
applicable.  In  fact,  the  maudlin  feel- 
ing which  wonld  altogether  reject  the 
infliction  of  physical  pain,  as  a  means 
of  control,  and  a  source  of  punishment, 
and'  the  opposite  low,  brutish  dispo- 
sition, which  would  sava^rely  fly  to  it 
to  correct  every  trivial  oflvnce,  and  to 
stimulate  the  action  of  every  dull  mind, 
are  both  alike  divergent  from  true 
policy,  and  unbeneficial  in  practice. 
It  wonld,  doubtless,  be  a  good  thing  for 
humanity  at  large,  and  for  schoolboy 
life  in  particular,  if  physical  force  were 
unnecessary,  but  until  we  are  all  suf- 
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Mntly  ehrifiaed'  to  cKipmae  wffb  tiib 
bnitB  ibree  on  •  large  scato,  om  natioD 
agdott  snotber,  we  can  sosreely  expect 
that  tfae  undeveloped  infantOe  mind 
will  pnoede  leflectiTe  manhood;  bj 
inaagnrating  an  era  in  wlrieh  all  the 
peae«f\il  yirtoei  of  obedience  and  bro- 
tlierly  lore  will  reign  niprane.  It  is 
tlitia  nselesa  to  ignore  the  actual,  or  to 
e?ade  the  inent^le;  nd  thenftne,  so 
long  OS  yonth  is  so  largely  eomponnded 
of  low  types  of  moral  and  mental  idio- 
■Tncrasj,  exhibiting  nnreaoooing  obsti- 
Vtefj  meanneas,  cnnning,  falsehood, 
nd  all  those  nunpant  and  nnamiable 
•Itribntes  which  go  to  make  np  the 
UM€  priff—to  hmg  will  the  rod  be 
neceosary  to  control  these  animal  in- 
gtinoti,  and  to  serre  as  an  ontward  and 
visible  sign  of  Ae  teacher's  snpvsmaey. 


It  is  a  good  old  saying,  and  a  trae 
oUf  that  to  '*  spars  tlie  rod  is  to  spoil 
the  child.**  Kow,  I  am  no  adrocate 
For  stringent  measnres,  much  lew  Ibr 
umecessaiypanishment;  but  when  ne- 
oessitj  demands  the  existence  of  some 
flerers  method  of  chastisement,  it  wonld 
be  worse  than  folly  to  abolish  It;  for  if 
yon  lay  corporal  pnnishment  sside, 
three  things  wtil  ineritably  follow: — 
1st,  yon  lose  your  complete  mastsiy 
oreryoorpapils;  2nd,  there  is  a  general 
falling  away  in  conduct  and  cUligence; 
and,  8td,  liie  whole  flock  may  become 
tainted  by  the  unrestrained  example  of 
one- or  two  black  sheep.  Yon  may  tty 
kindness;  yon  may  appeal  to  their  sense 
ef'hononr;  yon  may  strive  to  animate 
them  by  a  feeling  of  dnty ;  bnt  for  ereiy 
<me  that  will  xespond  to  these  higher 
indacements,  a  disseii  will  secretly  langh 
at  them.  The  rigoor  of  punishment 
being  relaxed — the  "reign-  of  terror" 
being  over — a  great  number  will  take 
advantage  of  the  nulder  rule  to  remit 
their  exertioos,  or  make  no  progrew 
at  all.  They  become  more  careless  in 
observing  the  teacher's  word;  more 
faulty  in  the  preparation  of  their  tasks; 
and  more  lax  in  the  role  of  thefar  con- 
duct And  why?  Because  the  only 
spar  they  now  possess  is  their  own  per- 


oeption  df  duty^  under  tiieas  amm* 
stances,  what  must  Be  dbnef  There  ia 
nonj^t  but  tfae  resmuplluo  of  corporal 
puniofameot  thft  can  have  the  proper 
effiset  Ton  may  seek  to  call  Ibrth 
their  eneigies  by  praise,  or  stiBBalHte 
them  by  a  generous  emuhitioii,  or  bj 
whatever  other  means  yon  think  fit; 
but  if  tbey  fail,  as  they  aaaoredly  wifl, 
with  many,  you  must  either  km  re- 
course to  corporal  punishment,  or  totally 
neglect  your  pupils.  If  you  find  it 
ntaeeeary  to  urge  on  the  indoleot  and 
careless,  you  wUI  find  it  mudk  saort  as 
to  restrain  the  unruly  and  evil-iacBned. 
Wlthont  tfae  dread  of  coipond  punish* 
ment  before  their  minds,  they  irill  soon 
give  the  rem  to  their  inciinatnBa,  sad 
djsaeminate  prbeiples  highly  iBjniioaa 
to  the  rest*  Tbersfore,  when  do  Juglicr 
fteKng  can  be  annaed,  eitiur  as  aa 
incentive  to  learning^  or  as  a  disdr  ts 
naturally  evil  propensitieB,  as  a  last 
resource,  I  befieve  we  must  adopt  tiie 
suggestion  of  Donglaa  Jemnd,  and 
"appeal  to  their  moid  sense 
their  fleshly  taberaada."'— Abbow. 

In  order  to  enforee  pn^er  dlscip&Be 
in  a  sobooi,  it  is  ncoessary  that  tlia 
master  should  be  regarded  by  his  papiia 
witii  some  degree  of  awa.    Saw^  cor- 
poral punishment  is  chiefly  instrasnalBl 
in  promoting  this  awe,  and  is,  besMss, 
more  convenient  to  the  mastar,  and 
mora  merdfol  to  tfae  pupil,  than  say 
other  punishment.    1.  ObrpenI  puaieh- 
ment  produces   phydcsl  pttn.      Tfae 
weak  and  seositive  feel  phjsiesl  paia 
very  acutely;  hence  tfae  bam  idea  of 
being  flogged  is  suflleient  to  dater  saeh 
from    doing   wrung.     Bven    boja  of 
courage  and  firmness  cannot  aadan 
pain  with  indifforesce^  aod  iSbm  cer- 
tainty of  a  flogging,  if  they  do  aaytUog 
anuss,  will,  in  most  cases,  have  the 
same  effect  upon  them  as  vpoa  the 
sensitive.      At    t&nes,   however,  the 
master^s  authority  will  Bs  diatagsided, 
and  then  tfae  advaatagea  of  a  (aod 
thruhing  are  apparent,  for  it  ss&om 
fails  to  make  tfae  oflhnder  lapsatnt, 
and  careful  fbr  the  fbtare.     Agiai: 
Corporal  punishmeat  predaoes 
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Ahofii  pro?ed  guilty  of  a  ftialt.  Hta 
matter,  desiroiw  of  maktn/;  him  an 
example,  prooeedt  to  flog  him  in  pre- 
sfloee  of  the  whole  aehool.  This  is  a 
most  homiUatiAg  position  f^r  aoy  boj 
to  be  pUced  in,  and  oneJibilj  to  im- 
press  the  minds  of  the  bojs  ^^ho  witness 
it,  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  their 
maater's  power.  2.  Corporal  punish- 
ment  is  coovenient  to  the  master,  and 
merdfiii  to  the  popil  Corperal  pan- 
ishmeofe  is  easUy  and  quioki/  inflicted, 
and  saves,  the  master  the  trouble  of 


inventing  new  nmdes  of  punishmoAt. 
It  is  meroifiil  to  the  pupil,  because, 
though  painful  to  bear,  it  imposes  no 
reotraint  upon  his  play-hours,  and  does 
not  unnecessarily  w«ary  him,  as  long 
tasks  are  apt  to  do.  I  contend,  then, 
that  corporal  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  abolished,  because  it  is  so  efl^ctual 
in  noaiAtainmg  the  master'a  authority 
in  his  school,  and  is,  besides,  more  con- 
venient to  him,  and  mors  merciful  to 
his  pupils,  than  any  other  punishment. 


®^fjt  ^ncpxmx. 


QcmTioHs  RBQoniiNd  Answerb. 

IW.  Oould  any  of  your  reader;  inform 
mo  what  are  the  best  works  on  Phre- 
nology, and  where  to  bo  had,  and  what 
price?  and  also  what  are  the  b'Rt  ele- 
mentary works  on  Mental  Philosophy? 
Information  on  this  will  be  thankruUy 
reeeived  by  A  Subscsibbb. 

186.  In  a  note  to  G.  H.  Lewes's 
"Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,"  is  an- 
nonnced  a  forthcoming  English  trans- 
lation of  Spinoza.  Can  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  if  this  work  has  been 
published,  or  is  yet  in  preparation? — 

D'AVBKAWT. 

187.  The  evidence  for  the  being  of  a 
Crod,  or  what  may  be  called  the  literatcre 
of  the  Theistic  Controversy,  has  of  late 
hoen  engaging  much  of  my  attention. 
Could  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me 
with  critical  estimates  of  the  chief 
works  on  the  subject — concise,  yet  in- 
forming, impartial,  and,  therefore,  trust- 
worthy?—G,  CM. 

IBS.  Could  you  favour  a  few  friends 
of  literature  in  Ifeath  with  any  bio- 
graphical information  regarding  '*the 
Mltor  of  MacmiUan^s  Afoffaginef  The 
i'Of^ernc^characterof  his  writing  therein 
has  excited  our  curiosity  to  know  why 
ho  has  been  selected  as  a  sort  of  repre- 
sentative Cambridge  man,  and  what  he 
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has  done  in  and  for  literature  previously. 
As  we  occupy  a  sort  of  outljing  dbtrict, 
we  do  not  hear  much  of  literary  matters 
except  from  your  own  "  Notes,"  and  the 
articles  which  deal  with  *'  Epoch  Men," 
and  with  the  "  controversies,"  not  "  of 
an  age,"  but "  of  all  time."— E.  Lotbb.  • 

189.  ''  The  King  of  the  Monataios  " 
is  the  title  of  a  story  appearing  in 
the  Svcpenny  Afaffaeine,  Who  is  its 
author? — Toac. 

190.  What  is  the  character  of  Field- 
ing's  novels? — J.  J. 

191.  Wheredid  Addison's ''Panegyric 
upon  Nonsense  "  appear?— Tbst  Aum 
Qui 


Abbwebs  to  Questiobb. 

150.  Life  Knowledge.-^  A.  L.  B. 
should  be  more  explicit  in  the  terms 
of  his  inquiry.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  daily  papers  afford  the  "  most  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  in  its  business  and 
affairs."  We  presume  our  correspon- 
dent is  already  acquainted  with  this, 
and  is  seeking  something  mors;  if  he 
is  at  a  loss  how  to  de6ne  it,  and  will 
write  us,  stating  the  object  he  has  in 
view  in  making  the  inquiiy,  most 
probably  it  will  fisdlitato  the  task  of 
preparing  a  reply. — J. 
2g 
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165.  Bantinff.^**  Value'*  may  collect 
much  "practical''  information  by  read- 
ing Mr.  Gilbart's workon  the  *"  Principles 
of  Banking."  Mr.  Gilbart  is  the  present 
eminent  manaf^er  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  Historieal  and 
theoretical  knowledge  can  be  gathered 
from  Francis's  ^  History  of  the  Bank 
of  England,"  McCnlIoch's**CommeroiAl 
Dictionary/'  and  from  the  article 
*'  Money  "  in  the  *'  Encyclopssdia  Britan- 
nica."  The  periodicals  mostly  demoted 
to  the  discussion  of  monetary  and 
banking  matters  are  the  Eoonomitty 
a  weekly  newspaper,  price  8d.,  and  the 
Bankers'  Afagazme,  price  2s.  6d.  For 
an  ekmeTUarif  work  on  political  eco- 
nomy, "Value"  nuy  refer  to  Dr. 
Wayland's  "  Elements,"  price  28.,  pub- 
lished by  Cassell. — J. 

178.  Mapping. — No  book  on  draw- 
ing maps  is  published,  to  my  know- 
ledge. The  most  elementaxy  way,  and 
that  followed  by  the  yonnger  boys  in 
many  schools,  is  to  copy  the  qntiines, 
courses  of  the  livers,  &c.,  on  a  piece  of 
tracing  paper,  and  then  to  retrace  them 
vn  to  a  convenient  piece  of  paper.  An- 
other way  is  to  procure  an  outline  map 
(from  any  bookseller),  and  mark  the 
towos,  &c.;  the  third,  and  perhaps  the 
be&t  way,  is  to  copy  them  as  you  would 
a  drawing,  getting  the  shape  and  places 
of  towns,  &Cm  as  near  the  copy  as  your 
eje  will  allow;  this  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  profitable  way,  since,  in  all  ele- 
mentary examinations,  you  are  expected 
to  draw  maps  from  memory;  so  this 
would  be  good  training  for  any  one  that 
is  about  to  enter  the  Middle  Class 
ExamiDatioo. — A  Poob  Aspiba^t. 

181.  Barlohmeo  de  Laa  Cataa  was 
a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
clergymen  sent  out  on  the  second  voyage 
of  Columbus  to  settle  in  the  island  of 
Hispanlola.  He  soon  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed  Indians,  and  left 
Hispaniola  in  order  to  plead  their  cause 
before  Ferdinand,  who  died  before  the 
matter  was  settled.  Las  Cases  then 
obtained  audience  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
the  Regent,  and  was  appointed,  in  oom- 
panj  with  three  others,  "  the  Prutector 


of  the  IndiaBB,"  with  power  to  releiM 
them  from  the  servitude  of  the  SpaniaidB. 
Las  Casas,  however,  found  hii  plias 
did  not  answer,  and  to  screen  himself 
from  the  fury  of  the  planters,  he  again 
appealed  to  Spain,  aiid  proposed  that 
the  Indians  should  be  set  free,  and 
Africans  imported  in  their  stead. 
Charles  IL  yielded  to  this  request, 
but  Las  Casas,  finding  that  the  negroes 
did  not  reaeh  Hispaniola  in  soflUent 
numbers,  obtained,  after  great  dilBcally, 
permissioo  to  oolonixe  the  coast  along 
Cumana  with  husbandmen,  eoeleanstics, 
and  labourers,  and  stipulated  to  civilise 
10,000  In<Uan8  in  two  years,  who  woold 
pay  into  the  royal  treasury  15,000 
ducats  yearly.  During  his  temponzy 
absence  in  the  year  1521,  the  Indians 
attacked  the  colony,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed it.  Overcome  by  these  disasten. 
Las  Casss  shut  himself  up  in  a  Domi- 
nican convent  of  Hispaniola,  and  soon 
after  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order. 
Being  on  a  mission  at  the  court  ef 
Madrid  from  his  order,  he  again  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Indians,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  composed  a  treatise  on  "  Tbe 
Destruction  of  America." — B.  S. 

BaHolomeo  de  Las  Cataa  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  nad 
was  bom  in  1474.  He  accompanied 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  tk« 
West  Indies.  On  his  return,  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  on  going  back  to  His- 
paniola, he  was  mudi  interested  in  tbe 
condition  of  the  oppressed  Indian  popu- 
lation. He  suggested  that  Africans 
were  stronger  than  the  Indians,  and 
proposed  to  make  the  substitute.  He 
published  treaUses,  giving  graphic  ac- 
counts of  the  Indians'  sufferinga;  and 
attempted  a  plan  for  transplanting  the 
natives  of  Hispaniola  to  the  adjaoeot 
continent,  but  without  success.  All 
this  gave  great  offence,  and  in  1522  he 
entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  haviag 
taken  shelter  in  their  convent.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  appealed  to  Chari« 
V.  in  favour  of  the  poor  Indiana.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  in 
Mexico,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1551. 
having  resigned  tbe  bishopric   He  died 
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in  a  cooToit  of  hii  Md«r  at  Madrid, 
in  1566.  Three  MS.  Toliiinea  of  hia 
**  Hiatoria  Gtnaral  de  ]aa  Indiaa  "  an 
preBarred;  tha  fiiat  two  in  the  Ubrarx 
of  the  Hojal  Academy  of  Hiatoiy,  the 
thifd  in  the  Bojal  Library  at  Madrid. 
— Bkta. 

184.  Tead^  Fif<ofy.— The  best 
way  to  teach  hiatoty  is,!  think,— and  I 
judge  from  resnlts,— to  tell  yoarpnpila 
to  read  np  a  certain  reign,  or  certain 
chapters,  and  then,  on  the  following 
morniDg,  to  write  a  dozen  qneetiona  or 
80  on  a  black-boardf  and  get  them  to 
write  the  anawen.  Let  them  be  ench 
qneetiona  aa  will  recall  other  circum- 
Btancee,  antecedent,  attendant,  or  snb- 
aeqnent  to  those  nnder  immediate  notice. 

—A  POOB  ASPIBAHT. 

188.  The  EdUar  of  MaemiUam's 
Magogme:  DamdMasiom, — The  name 
of  DaTid  MasMm  appeara  on  the  title- 
page  and  cover  of  MaemiHUm't  Magi^- 
eine  aa  editor.  The  bearer  of  that 
name  ia  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of 
our  modem  essayists,  one  of  the  hardest- 
working  of  onr  literary  men,  and  the 
poeseesor  of  qnite  a  master-power  of 
marshalling  thooghts,  words,  and  facts 
into  order,  ezpressiTeness,  and  intel- 
ligibility. Darid  Masaon  waa  bom  near 
Aberdeen,  in  1822,  and  studied  at  the 
pammar  school  there,  aa  well  aa 
Marischal  College.  Snbeeqnently,  we 
believe,  he  attended  the  logic  daas 
nnder  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  got  into  the  habit  of  scrib- 
bling ifor  the  newspapers  of  hia  natiTO 
town.  On  the  estshliahment  of  the 
Aberdeen  Banner  aa  an  organ  of  non- 
intmsion,  which  snbseqnently  bloa- 
aomed,  if  it  did  not  fractify,  into  Free- 
Church-ism,  David  Maason  waa  selected 
to  fill  the  editorial  chair,  and  thia  seat 
he  held  for  rather  mors  than  two  years, 
when  he  waa  engaged  by  the  Messrs. 
Ghambera  to  compile  some  of  the  num- 
bers of  their  **  Information  for  the 
People,"  and  some  ydumee  of  their 
"  Educational  Conrse."  The  more  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  papers  and 
▼olumes  on  History,  and  some  articles 
on  Logic,  Bhetorio,  the  Human  Mind^ 


&G.  Many  of  tha  papers  in  the  two 
series  of  **  Tracta,"  iasned  by  the  same 
house,  were  from  his  pen,  aa  well  as  a 
few  noticeable— or  what  the  Scotch  call 
**  ken-speckle  "—-articles  in  Chamber^ 
JtmmaL  He  removed  to  London  about 
1847  for  greater  literary  facilities,  and 
then  wrote  most  industriously  aa  London 
correspondent  for  a  very  great  number 
of  Scottish — aa  well  aa  English — ^news- 
papera;  amongst  others,  the  WUnete, 
and  the  CommomDeaUh,  About  thia 
time,  he  began  to  contribute  to  Fraaei'e 
Magazine^  the  North  British  Remew, 
&0.  He  returned  to  London  about  1850, 
and  then  wrote  for  Chambert*  as  well  aa 
conducted  Lowers  Edinburgh  Magazine 
— a  very  able,  but  rather  short-lived 
religio-literary  magasine.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  enrolled  among  the  con- 
tributors of  the  Brftish  Quarierljft  ^uod 
put  on  the  staff  of  the  DubUn  Urn" 
versitg  Magazine,  In  1852,  he  waa 
appointed  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  University  College,  London,  an 
office  which  he  yet  holds,  but  which  ia 
so  unremunerative  aa  to  necessitate  the 
possession  of  other  means  of  winning 
bread,  which,  fortunately,  Professor 
MasBon  haa  in  his  pen.  In  1856,  he  waa 
spoken  of  in  Edinburgh  as  a  successor  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  in  that  year, 
perhape  with  that  object  in  view,  there 
appeued  a  volome  of  ^'Eseajs,  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical,  chiefly  on  Eng- 
liah  Poeto,"  '*  contributed."  the  preface 
says,  **  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
to  reviews  and  other  periodicals."  They 
are,  the  Athentewn  remarks,  "  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  power  of 
analysis,  a  clear  statement  of  the  actual 
facts  on  which  speculation  is  based,  and 
an  appropriate  beauty  of  language ;" 
and  the  Timee  characterizes  them  as  *'  a 
series  of  criticisms,  in  relation  to  creative 
literature,  which  are  satisfactory  as  well 
aa  subtle."  In  1858,  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  he  delivered  four 
lectureeon  "British  Novelists, and  thdr 
Stjles,"  to  the  members  of  the  Phi- 
loeopUcal  Institution  of  Edinbuigh, 
which  have  since  been  repnbltshed.  In 
1859  appeared  the  first  volume  of  what 
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H»]>Fiimne  PraftMsor  HiasoD  itttends^ 
•kMM  be  his  magmim  opuM,'^^**  The  Life 
fil  Joliii  Milton,  narrated  in  ooDneotion 
nitbthe  Foliticil,  Ecolesiastioal  and  lite* 
Ili]r-Hi8toiy  of  hii  Time**  (of  ivhioha 
orilieai  abatnoti^ipeared  in  the  Briikk' 
Cbniraoenialiit  for  March,  1859). 
TtoB  work  displajs  moat  oonsaieiiftiooa 
WtSquariaiiniD,  trust  wortbj  raeiilt««aitd 
XUMqnivocal  marks  of  indefatigabiUty. 
All  these  works  were  pablished  by 
Maurs*  Maemillan  and  Oo.^  Cambridge, 
•ad  were  of  snch  a. nature  as  to  coea*- 
BUttd  the  attention  and  retpeet.  of 
stadieos  aod  literary  men^  and  to  prome- 
him  to  be  one  of  the  moat  thonghtfnl 
•id  powerfhl  writers  of  the  time.  He 
18  aa  eminentlj  practioal«minded  man, 
thoogh  heroic  in  self^denyingDess  and 
fjapathetio  in  feeling.  He  is  well  np 
in  home,  but  esperially  in  foreign 
politioB,  and  is  eztraordioaiilj  emdite 
in  Earlj  English  literatare^  He  iS)  or 
wai,  secretary  of  the  Italian  Soriety,  is 
•a  intimate  of  Kossuth,  Masainiv  Stc 
**The  oppressed  nationalities "  find  in 
him  a  sure  friend;  and  soeial,  sanitary, 
SMral,  and  physical  reform^  have  an 
UBBinohing  and-  steady,  as  well  as 
•taudy,  advocate  in  htm»  Of  his  Sect* 
tUi  nationality,  his  recent  **  Buckle'' 
•rtides  in  ifoomi^^  are  sufBoieni 
▼onehera.  It  may  be  said  that  in-  the 
combination  of  quiet  and  rleesicsi 
power,  in  minute  analysis,  yet  -profoniid 
generalisation,  in  true  eloquence'  and 
oopious  yarionsness,  in  safis  and  yet 
judicions  interpretatiTeness,  in  fineuoy 
•ad  in  ferrour,  in  practical  sagacity 
and  in  poetical  sympathy,  Masson-  has 
Ttix  few  contemporary  rivals,  and  no 
equals^— Ml  L. 

189:  Tk€  King  of  the  MouiUain$ 
Is  a  trsoslation  of  a  French  work,  by 
Bdmond  About,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Gzeeee,  a  previous  novel,  vastly 
papular,  entitled  "Tolla."  About's 
wwka  are  generally,  witty,  pathetic,  and 
pare— at  lesst,  for  French  literatora. 
Tom  Taylor  dramatised  the  story  re* 
oeatly.r— Fbank. 

l90.Fiddmg'sKavek.^1hbr9mtaitib 
of  Tom  Jones,"  <<  that  «iqnytepietaii»> 


of  liiinan  maaDaca,'*  says  Gibbon,  "  will 
outUve  tbe  palace  of  tfaaEscniial  and 
the  imperial  eagle  of  Aastriai''    Pre- 
feeeor  Spalding  is  of  opinioa  that  **  it  is 
net  easy  to  understand  the  gronnda  on 
whieh.*  Tom  Jonas'  hss  been  defended 
against  the  charge  of  immorality;  but 
in  punt  both  of  geains  and  of  bkill  in 
art,  it  is  the  best  novel  ever  written." 
Byren  calls  Fielding  "  the>proaa.HemBr 
of  hnonir  natofe;"  aad  Goleridge>  as- 
serta  that  in  his  novsb  **there  is  a 
cheeifnl^  snnshiayv  breesy  spirit  that 
pravails  everywhere."    Williaim  HaaKtt 
s^s,  ^  what  they  are  mooi  ranMnftaUe  > 
for,  is.  neither  seatimentt  nor  imagiai^ 
tioUf  nor  wit,  nor  even  hnmonr    theagh 
there  is  an  imaeaae  deal  oC  thia  Iwt 
qoality, — but  profound  kaowiadge  of 
hnmaa  natare,  at>  leas^  of.   £ng|i>h 
nalnre,  and  maateriy^  piotarea  of  the 
cbanctemofimea  as  he  saw  tham  exist- 
ing.  This  qaality^distingvisbeB  all  his 
works,  sad  isshowa  ahnosieqnally  in  all 
of  them."    *'  As  a  picfcue  of  maaacai,' 
this  is  Thackeray's  opinion,  **  tha  narel 
of  *  Tom  Jonea '  is  -indeed  ezqiiisila;  ss 
a  work  of  conatmctioa,  quiteei  weadcr; 
the  by<play  of  wisdom,  the  power  of 
observation^  tha   multipUad    fatieitoae 
tuaas  aad  thoai^ts,  tha  variad-  cfa^ 
raator  of  tha  great  comb  epie,  kaap  tha 
reader  in  Sk  perpetual  admiratioa  and 
curiosity."    The  acute  P^esaar  Meir 
thinks  that  "  his  grsap  of  obasrvaiioB 
led  him  to.selaat,  with  unerriof.  sags- 
city,  the  leading   traits   of  oidiaaiy 
charsotei^  and  to  epitomiae  Dalnveirith 
skiil,  instead  of  traaseribing  her  at  foil 
length;"  his  wodcs  have  **tfaa*ehaaa 
of  a  plot  of  unrivaUed  skill,  iiL.vftiek 
the  complex  threads  of  inlareat  aresM 
bnmgbt  to  bear  upon  tha  rstsitsHibs 
in  m.  manner  equally  uaeapeotad  sad 
simple;  a  grave  hnmoaiyanda  paaer 
of  quiet  satira,  uawtaad  .  with  ceB»- 
cataxa."    "  Theia  are  daabtfeae^  mfB 
Maasoa,  '^  paasagea.  in  theai  whieh  «e 
shoaid  net  like  ta  sea  xaad  by  yeasg 
ladies  in  white  maaliBf  aad  thia  is  a 
pity."    Tel  evaa  On  Beeaiia  aajv  Ihst, 
**«inoe  the  daya  of  Bemcr,  thewwyM 
haa  not  saiB' a.  moia  aiftfid. 
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If  yoar  qaerist,  J.  J.f  is  a  trne  dkciple 
of  the  iodnotive  pbiloiophy,  knowing 
thflfle  men  and  their  npatatioo,  and 
-baving  their  ttfttimony  thuB  given,  I 
think  he  will  have  little  need  of  any- 
body's help  to  lead  him  to  a  eonelneion 
on  the  aahjeot  of  his  qoeiiion,  and 
probably  this  may  be  somelhing  like  it 
— fiiBt  mte,  hot  to  be  read  oaationily, 
bat  uneantingly  —Job  AjjLWOK. 

191.  AMu<m's''P(mt^nr*o  on  Ncn- 
smte**  appeared  first  in  the  fourth 
unmberofthe  Wkig  EaaminerAn  1710, 
and  is  re  'iasned  in  his  collected  wnrks. 
It  is  so  exquisite  a  specimen  of  Addi- 
sonian hnmeiir  as  a  oontrovsraialist— 
elegant,  felidtoos  and  chaste— that  it 
deserves  reproduetion.  Hndibrss  has 
defined  nonsense  (as  Cowley  does  wit) 
by  negatives.  '^Nonssnse,"  says  he, 
'*i8  that  which  is  neither  tme  nor 
false."  These  two  great  properties  of 
nonsense,  which  are  always  essential  to 
it,  give  it  such  a  peonliar  advantage 
«Ter  all  other  writing,  that  it  is  in- 


capable of  being  either  aunfarsd  or 
oontiadictad.  It  stands  npon  its  own 
basis,  like  a  rsok  of  'adamant,  seeafid 
by  its  natural  sitoatioa  against  all  ooa* 
quests  or  attacks.  There  is  no  qm 
place  «boat  it  weaker  than  another  to 
£svoar  an  enemy  in  his  appceaahet. 
The  major  and  minor  are  of  eqilil 
strength.  Its  qnestioas  admit  of  sd 
reply,  and  its  assertions  ars  not  to  be 
invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope 
to  distinguish  colours  in  the  midst  of 
darknesses  to  find  out  what  to*«pprm 
and  disapprove  in  nonsense;  you  majf 
as  well  assault  an  army  that  is  bwitd 
in  intrenchments.  If  it  affirms  aiq^ 
thing,  you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it,  or  if  It 
denies>  you  oannot  confute  it  In  a 
word,  there  are  greater  depths  aid 
obscurities,  greater  intrioaotes  «nd  pif* 
plezities,  in  an  elaboeato  and  well- 
written  pieoe  of  nonsense,  than  in  the 
meet  abtnue  and  profound  traoto  of 
school  divinity.— G.  G. 


Slj^e  Siamixtn'  S^tttxan. 


BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEHENT  SOCIETISS. 


HarUq)Ool  Mutual  ImprovemmU 
Society, — This  society,  which  bad  quite 
Bunk  into  desuetude,  and  become  to  all 
appearance  extinct,  has  lately  given 
ngiis  of  life,  recovered  from  its  state  of 
torpidity,  and  reared  its  hsad  once  more 
amongst  the  humbler  literary  institu- 
tions of  the  land.  It  was  originally 
formed  in  1856,  we  believe,  and  conti- 
nued for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
in  a  most  prosperous  state,  under  the 
able  presidentship  of  the  Rev.  A.  How- 
eon,  Independent  minister,  of  this  town. 
Under  that  gentleman's  rule,  the  num- 
ber of  members  upon  the  books  gr«»w  at 
one  time  to  about  Ibrty;  animated  dis- 
ciis«ons  upon  the  various  topics  of  the 
day,  frequently  ins|»red  from  the 
debates  in  the  British  ContrvvtrttaUttj 


'  were  weekly  indulged  in;  netaphyrfes, 
I  abstract  queetionsof  philosophy,  pi^tiei 
and  natural  history,  all  bore  their  pait 
in  the  debate,  and  were  diversified  oooa* 
sionally  by  historical  and  other  mmftf 
readings  from  the  great  writers  of  oar 
own  and  other  days,  sketches  of  Hfe  and 
character,  lectures  on  interesting  tub* 
jects,  and,  upon  one  or  two  oocaaioilli 
public  debates,  and  social  gatheriflg|i 
round  the  festive  board,  where  the  mem- 
bers would  play  other  parts,  and  diitia* 
gnish  themselves  as  platform  oraton,  or 
vocalists  and  musicians.  The  wortl^ 
and  much  respected  chairman,  however, 
left  the  town ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforto 
of  the  new  president,  Mr.  R.  H.  Bdl, 
editor  of  the  StoekUm  and  £farf/qM#l 
Mervunff  and  the  sealous  co-operatioD 
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of  floine  few  of  the  momben,  tho  flodoty 
beoime,  to  all  intenti  and  pprpoow, 
dofunot.  Within  the  last  few  woeksi 
however,  eflforts  were  made  to  tvnwt 
and  norganize  the  institation,  and 
theoe  efibrts  have  been  orowned  with 
■nooeas.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Temperanoe  Hall,  Hartlepool,  on  the 
2nd  of  September  last,  it  was  reedlTed 
that  the  soctetj  hitherto  known  as  the 
Hartlepool  Mntnal  Improvement  Societj 
ahoald  be  revived  and  reoiganized,  the 
original  title  to  be  still  borne,  and  the 
rules,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to 
remain  intact.  The  separate  offices 
of  vice-president  and  Mcretary,  held 
respective] J  by  the  Bev.  J.  Donglas  and 
Mr.  J.  Emra  Holmes,  secretary  to  the 
Amateur  Literary  Society,  were  abo- 
lished, Mr.  J.  H.  Bell  being  onanimonsly 
elected  as  president,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Bold, 
of  the  Sunderkmd  Herald,  to  the  con- 
joined offices  of  seeretaxy  and  tieasorer. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  new  session, 
there  have  been  some  very  good  debates 
on  ''Spiritualism,*'  in  which,  by  the 
way,  the  British  CotUrovertiaUBt  and 
Mr.  Barkas,  who  had  been  lecturing  at 
Hartlepool  on  the  subject,  were  freely 
quoted;  *' Horse  Badng;"  "Ignorsnce 
and  Intemperance,  which  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  Grime?'*  and  other  equally 
interesting  subjects;  and,  judging  by 
the  good  attendance  of  memlwrs,  the 
frequent  applications  for  admission,  the 
impartial  character  given  to  the  discus- 
dons,  and  the  groat  interest  shown 
therein,  there  is  every  reason  to  look 
forward  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 
•  this  society. 

The  SovUkanqftoH  Societg/or  Educt^ 
Htm. —  The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  on  the  25th  of  September,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected: — 
President,  Mr.  T.  A.  Marshall ;  Vice- 
Presideots,  Messrs.  Gookey  and  Stott; 
SecreUry,  Mr.  E.  Boherta;  Editor,  Mr. 
£.  J.  Knight,  of  the  '*  Essayist."  Mem- 
hers  of  the  committee:  Messrs.  Fuller, 
Banoe,  Parker,  and  Walker.  Since  then 
the  following  list  of  lectures  has  been 
printed:  —  "The  Day  we  live  in;** 
^Le  Petit  Csporal;**  **  WUliam  Cobeit;" 


"Oberlin,  the  Pastor  of  the  Ban  de  k 
Boehe;"   ''Mesmerism;*    "The    Iron 
Duke;"  "  Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  Barly 
Preachers;"   "  The  Pursuit  of  Know^ 
ledge;**  "  The  Habita  and  Customa  of 
the  Portuguese  ;*"'Immortal  Memories  ;* 
"  The  Holy  Land;**  "  Self-made  Men.*" 
jBonley  Meekamca*  /ustitefMik— The 
fine  lecture  and  oonoert  hall  of  the  new 
Mechanics'    Institution,   Haaley,  was 
opened  in  June  last  by  a  baxaar;  and 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  15th,  the 
oompletion  of  the  entire  building,  in- 
cluding the  working  men's   reiidiag- 
room,  was  celebrated  by  an  inaugural 
soir^  which  was  one  of  the  moat  inta- 
resting  and  successful  demonstratkna 
ever  made  in  the  Potteries.    The  new 
institution  oomprises  all  reqniaites,  and 
its  general  arrangements  are  complete 
in  every  respect,  making  it  deddedly 
the  best  and  handsomest  erection  of 
the  kind  in  the  district.    The  woriuag 
men's  reading-room,  as  all  our  Pottery 
readers  know,   was   founded  by  Ms. 
William  Brownfield,  in  oommemoimtieB 
of  his  mayoralty,  two  years  ago,  and  it 
is  a  spsdous  and  well-furnished  iqqbb, 
^pen  daily  to  subscribers  of  one  shilling 
per  quarter,  and  fuxnished  with  oome 
seventy  or  eighty  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals.    This   room  was  opened  in 
conjunction  with  the  sofrele  oo  October 
25tb,    and   wss   visited   by  a  large 
number  of  members.    It  is  besntifidly 
lighted,  aod   is  adminU^y  fitted  np^ 
being  also  ornamented  with  a  niarUe 
drinking   fountain,  presented  by  Ml 
John  Wood,  of  Nottingham,  who  fivw 
merly  resided  in  Banley.    About  700 
persons  assembled  for  tea  in  the  leetuie- 
hall    and    the    museum,   both    beiag 
crowded.    On  the  platform,  which  bad 
been  enlarged  for  the  occasion,  were  a 
numerous  party,  who  were  entertained 
by  Mr.  Brownfield,  and  among  whom 
were  the  Bight  Hon.  C.  B.  ^derloj, 
M.P.,  Mr.  SmiUi  Child,   Mr.  Jaue» 
Bateman,  F.B.S.,  M.  A.,  the  Bev.  Sir  JL 
T.  Stamer,  Bart,  Mr.  James  Edward^ 
J.P.,  Mr.  B.  H.  Haywood,  J.P.,  Mr. 
Godfrey  Wedgwood,  the  Beva.  F.  B. 
Grant,  G.  F.  Whidboume,  C.  J.  S^* 
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liDfTt  T.  W.  Hamphriefl,  S.  ADdenon, 

5.  Fisher,  J.  K.  Wqnfold,  B.  H.  Smith, 
B.  M'All,  J.  Crowo,  W.  LoDgbottom, 
W.  M0II07,  ftod  T.  Leith;  Mr.  T.  Keel- 
ing, Mr.  B.  Bootbrojd,  the  Chief  Boilifis 
of  Tanstell,  Loogton,  and  Fenton,  Mr. 

6.  Ashworth,  Mr.  Aahworth,  &c^  and 
alflo  a  namber  of  ladies.  The  prooeed- 
ings  after  tea  comprised  epeechee  by 
the  gentlemen  named  below,intenpersed 
by  mnsic  by  Mr.  John  Emery,  jnn., 
Miss  Wright,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Emery. 
The  hall  was  erowded  to  excen,  and 
Mr.  Brownfield  was  unanimously  Toted 
to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  who  was  reeured 
with  loud  and  prolonged  applause,  in 
the  conrBe  of  his  opening  address,  said 
he  need  not  speak  of  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  the  erection  of  that  build- 
ing from  the  beginning.  It  was  about 
two  years  since  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid;  and  although  they  had  not 
nncehad  such  good  times  as  they  could 
have  wished,  they  had  been  able  to 
complete  the  building,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  accomplish  all  the  good  he  wished. 
The  institution  was  for  the  working 
men  of  the  town,  and  be  hoped  they 
would  one  and  all  avail  thansekes  of 
the  opportnnitie:»  it  would  afford  them 
for  impTOTing  their  minds,  and  increasing 
their  stores  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Brunt,  eecretsry,  read  letters 
apologising  for  the  absence  of  J.  S. 
Bicardo,  Esq.,  MP.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Heath- 
cote,  of  Opedale  Hall,  who  enclosed  a 
cheque  for  £21:  Lord  Ingeatre,  who 
promised  a  donation  of  £10;  and  other 
gentlennen.  He  then  read  a  report  of 
the  Building  Committee,  containing  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  building, 
the  cost  of  which  is  nearly  £5,000,  of 
which  £1,100  have  yet  to  be  raised. 
The  Building  Committee  stated  that  if 
the  trade  of  the  district  had  continued 
as  good  as  it  was  when  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid,  they  believed  that  the 
building  would  have  been  opened  free 
from  debt.  In  addition  to  the  sum  of 
£M)0,  given  to  found  the  Working 
Men's  lading  Room,  Mr.  Brownfield 
had  volunteered   £150  towards  fur- 


nishing the  room,  besides  contributing 
very  liberally  to  the  general  building 
fund. 

Mr.  James  Bateman,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers,  said  he  had 
been  requested  to  speak  on  "The 
Scientific  Uses  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions." There  was  a  time  when  he 
looked  with  a  certain  amount  of  distrust 
and  jealousy  on  mechanics'  institutions, 
and  everybody  would  admit  that  when 
they  first  stsrted,  thirty  years  ^go, 
there  was  a  party  character  imported 
into  them.  This  time  now  seemed  to 
have  passed  with  mechanics'  institutions 
in  general,  and  with  that  in  particular. 
As  a  proof  of  the  non-party  character 
of  that  institute,  he  might  refer  to  the 
list  of  newspapers  and  magazines  with 
which  the  reading  room  was  supplied, 
representing  every  shade  of  feeling,  and 
than  which  a  better  selection  could  not 
have  been  made.  Mr.  Bateman  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  scientific  uses 
of  mechanics'  institutions,  pointing  out, 
from  personal  observation,  the  facilities 
they  offered  working  men  for  scientific 
study,  giving  several  interesting  in- 
stances of  the  pursuit  of  science  by  men 
engaged  in  business,  and  describing  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Britibb  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe. 
One  incident  of  that  meeting  was  the 
production  of  the  lists  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Association — the  highest  office 
to  which  the  scientific  man  could  at- 
tain—during the  thirty  years  of  its 
life.  These  comprised  eminent  men, 
and  even  Royalty  itself  was  there;  and 
all  who  held  that  office  up  to  this  year 
were  men  who  had  handles  to  their 
names,  but  this  year  the  meeting, 
which  was  the  most  snccessfol  ever 
held,  was  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
plain  working  man,  and  who,  thanks  to 
mechanics'  and  other  institutions,  and 
his  own  industry,  had  been  able  to 
raise  himself  to  his  present  high  po- 
sition. This  could  not  be  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It  was  only  in 
England  where  the  highest  post,  to 
which  any  scientific  man  could  aspire, 
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oaoid  one  day  be  filled  hj  fojaltj,  and 
the  next  by  a  working  nma.  (  Appkuse). 

Mr.  Smith  Child  was  received  with 
hearty  cheers  ob  rising  to  speak  on  the 
"  Social  Uses  of  Meebanies*  Insti- 
tutes." Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
these  were  so  obrions,  that  they  r»- 
qaired  no  special  argument  to .  prove 
them.  He  believed  that  those  who 
Attended  that  institaiion  would  become 
better  hssbdrnds,  better  fathers,  better 
SODS,  and  better  neighboors;  and  these 
were  the  social  uses  of  an  institution 
like  that.  Mr.  Ohild,  having  eluci- 
dated this  point,  referred  to  the  intel- 
lectual advantages  of  being  connected 
with  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and 
observed  that  an  intellectual  man  was 
less  liable  to  mental  disease  than  an 
ignorant  man.  It  was  a  well- ascer- 
tained fact,  gathered  from  lunacy  sta- 
tistics, that  ignorance  produced  lunacy 
more  than  ednoation.  In  those  places 
where  education  pnevaiied,  the  number 
of  lunatics  was  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
1,200;  but  in  ignorant  districts,  the 
rate  was  one  in  820. 

Mr.  Adderley  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  was  received  with  prolonged  oheer- 
iog.  After  some  intraductory  obser- 
vations, the  hon.  gentleman  said  if  he 
ibad  had  more  than  the  half-hour  placed 
at  his  disposal  at  his  command,  he 
should  be  utterly  unable  to  do  justice 
to  the  theme  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands — "  The  Responsibility  of  Em- 
ployers in  relation  to  the  education  and 
moral  welfare  of  their  Workpeople." 
The  education,  which  an  institution  like 
that  provided,  was  something  of  a 
secondary  stage  to  tiie  working  dassss, 
who,  in  common  with  all  dasses  of 
educated  society,  had  passed  the  first 
^rt  of  their  education  in  elementary 
schools,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve; 
but  when  the  other  classes  were  passing 
the  higher  schools,  the  working  classes 
were  obliged  to  go  at  once  to  the 
general  business  of  life.  The  question 
was,  whether  general  education,  which 
was  necessary  to  fit  them  to  go  through 
life,  could  be  continued  in  the  intervaJs 
"Of  the  business  of  life;  and  who  was  to 


provide  this  ednoatasn  fiir  the  wockiBg 
classes.  GoverauieDt  oouU  -not;  the 
State  would  not;  and  he  hoped  if  Um^- 
showed  say  inclination  to  do  it,  thie 
working  olasaes  would  rejaot  the  oAc, 
and  refuse  to  rsoefve  any  part  of  thsk- 
after  education  of  her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters, or  metropolitan  funds.  CooM 
not  the  people  themselves  provide  tUs 
secondtf^  «tage  of  edaoatioa?  and 
ooold  not  the  d^ciefvoies  in  the  < 
DMu's  education  be-repabed  by 
means  as  those  offered  tha  wockiig 
classes  of  Hanley?  He  £Mfcd  thaj 
would  not  have  had  such  a  buidiqg 
as  that,  if  left  to  their  own  rosonrees,  and 
that  showed  that  it  eould  be  dooe  oaif 
by  the  hearty  co<^»peration  of  employen 
and  eroplojed.  In  the  old  time,  the 
feudal  lords  exercised  a  sort  of  paiestel 
care  of  their  poor  neighbours,  and  the 
thought  of  that  stured  the  best  feeh^gs 
within  us,  and  inoreased  our  natiiwal 
pride.  But  in  time,  the  mannfiietnDrara 
of  the  land  took  their  places  among  the 
large  capitalisis  and  the  princes  of  oor 
oittes,  and  he  thought  they  coold  hardly 
have  ealculated  the  tSect  of  the  new 
position.  He  could  reeollect  the  time 
when  manufactorers  were  aoquaiBlsd 
with  the  number  of  the  hands  tbsy 
employed,  bat  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  those  thty 
employed.  It  was  impossible  that,  is 
a  genial  country  like  this,  asdi  a  stste 
of  things  ooold  long  eoatinue.  He  knew 
now,  from  what  he  saw  in  YorksUrs 
and  Lancashire,  that  the  manufiMtmer 
did  know  that  wealth  had  an  ii 
for  good  or  evil  en  all  around 
They  saw  that  wealth  had  its  rMpen- 
sibilities  and  its  duties,  andlhat  lahonr 
had  its  cUums  upon  wealth,  apart  firsn 
the  mere  questitm  of  renraneratioo.  A 
feeling  had  sprung  up  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  old  feudal  lorik  sf 
the  land,  and  those  around  them.  A 
relationship  and  co-opecataon  had  nam 
up,  and  they  must  look  to  that  e»> 
opsration  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, for  the  edueatiao  and  moxal 
welifare  of  the  people  of  this  oonatry. 
It  might  be  saul,  if  this  was  the 
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yrhj  thoM  not  the  ume  oo-opention, 
which  thej  uw  provided  altogether  for 
the  edncatioD  of  the  peoplOi  htToan  ele- 
mentary  as  well  as  a  aecondary  stage? 
The  reasoD  was ohvieias— 'it would  super- 
•ade  parantal  reapoDslbility — whieh 
•wonid  be  most  unwiae.  Parents  were 
in  duty  bonod  to  proride  an  cdaeation 
for  their  children,  and,  aided  bj  the 
State,  thej  were  able  to  do  so.  The 
people  of  England,  byeopoperating  class 
with  class,  wonM  do  more  to  advance 
the  edneation  of  this  oonntiy,  than  any 
■  amount  of  money  of  the  pnblio  fonds 
conid  do* 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hammevsley,  F.S.A.,  ef 
Manchester,  spoke  of  the  Claims  of  Art 
an  the  Potteries  in  a  ptactleal  speech. 

The  Ber.  Sir  L.  T.  Stamer,  Bsrt, 
delivered  a  lengthy  address  on  "  The 
Prosperity  of  the  Institnte,  and  how  to 
Promote  it."  If  they  asked  him  the 
reason  why  he  wished  snoesss  to  the 
institution,  he  replied,  it  cffmd  to  sll 
peiaons,  at  a  cost  which  amounted  to 
merely  nothing,  the  means  of  self- 
cdncation— the  means  of  rifling  the 
atorrs  of  knowledge  which  were  col- 
leded  there.  Having  enlarged  upon 
the  fiwilities  ibr  edoeation  ofierad  by 
that  mstitotion,  the  speaker  pdnted 
•ttt  bow  its  prosperity  was  to  be  ad- 
vvmsed,  which  was  to  be  done  not  only 
by  those  who  would  be  benefited  by 
heing  connected  with  it,  but  by  those 
who  had  the  advanoemept  of  the  work- 
ing classes  at  heart,  by  continually 
«serting  their  inflnenee  to  snttain  the 
interest  of  thoee  who  connected  them- 
selves  with  it.  Working  men  were  apt 
to  grow  tired  of  attending  institutions 
like  that,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  for  these  who  desired  to  see 
the  utility  of  that  imtitution  fully  do- 
vdoped,  to  endeavour  to  induce  working 
men  to  keep  up  thebalteodance,  and  to 
make  them  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  institution. 

Mr.  W.  Pope  then  propesed  a  reso- 
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Intion  to  the  effect,  that  the  meeting 
felt  the  greatest  pleasure  in  having 
that  opportunity  of  tendering  to  Mr. 
BrowDfield  the  cordial  thaolu  of  the 
public  for  his  handsome  donation  to  the 
working  men  of  the  town,  and  for  the 
deep  interest  he  had  manifested  in  the 
weMue  of  the  Potteries  Mechanien' 
Institution  (cheers).  Mr.  Pope  ac- 
knowledged Mr.  Brownfield's  noble  gift 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  working  men, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  farther 
remarks,  ezprsased  his  opinion  that  the 
exclusion  of  religion  and  polities  from 
the  debstes  and  diseussions  at  the 
institution  had  tended  to  impede  its 
prosperity ;  and  he  thought  something 
in  the  way  of  recreation,  in  oonneotioii 
with  it,  was  necessary  to  sustain  the 
interast  of  working  men  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  L.  Stanway  aeconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  with  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering. 

Mr.  Brownfield  acknowledged  the 
vote,  expressing  his  deep  interest  in  the 
working  classes,  and  his  best  wishsf 
for  their  prosperity. 

Mr.  6.  Asbwerth  propesed  a  TOte  Cf 
thanks  to  the  Building  Oommittee,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  give  £0) 
towards  the  bniMing  fund.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  T.  Keeling  seconded  the  motion, 
which  w»s  carried,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  W.  LIvcsley. 

Votes  of  thsnks  to  the  ladies  who 
preeided  at  the  recent  bazaar,  and  at 
the  tea-tables,  and  to  the  musical 
party,  were  passed. 

The  Si^koobnatters'  Social  Sokmn 
Aiaoeiaikm — are  to  dkcnss,  during  the 
session  1^861—2,  the  following  ques- 
tions, vis.  ^-^What  is  Education  f  Duty 
—What  is  it?  Punishment  Our 
Standard  Measures.  Among  a  otvfl- 
iied  people,  it  is  not  wsnt,  but  the  fear 
of  want,  which  limits  the  increase  of 
numbers. 
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Adult  education  is,  in  oar  coontiy, 
chieflj  mttainable  throogh  aelf-eoltiue. 
Indeed,  the  best  part  of  anj  one*8 
knowledge  is  got  bj  self-effort.  School- 
training  supplies  an  aoqoaintanoe  with 
the  agencies,  means,  and  instraments 
of  enlarging  onr  sphere  of  thought,  and 
doTeloping  the  capacities  of  onr  mind; 
bat  it  seldom  provides  eztensiTS  aoqoi- 
sitions,  or  imparts  mnoh  life-long  nsefol 
information.  It,  at  best,  oolj  sets  the 
maehinerj  of  thought  in  motion,  disci- 
plines its  activities,  and  aooostoms  the 
mind  to  exertion  and  efforL  The  whole 
intermediate  education  acquired  be- 
tween the  period  of  school-life  and 
manhood*s  caree,  the  entire  mastery 
orer  any  special  branch  of  study,  and 
the  complete  compass  of  mental  action 
attained  to  by  thoee  whose  early  educa- 
tion has  been  negligently  pursued,  con- 
ducted, or  imparted,  must  result  from 
self-imposed  oonstraiots,self-giTen  tasks, 
and  self-imposed  labours.  Only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  the  genuine  results  of 
truly  peisonal  assiduity  and  persere- 
rance,  studious  thought,  and  self-applied 
impulse,  are  our  mental  acquirements 
useful,  honour-worthy,  or  lastingly 
ATailable.  The  toil  that  is  undergone 
under  the  free  and  spontaneous  impulse 
of  one*s  own  will,  under  the  excitement 
of  a  noble  ambition  to  attain  and  retain 
the  mastery  of  one's  own  mind,  and 
under  the  oompelling  infiuenees  of  a 
praiseworthy  and  generous  emulation, 
is  that  which  profits  us  most  In  the 
state  of  pupilage  we  perhaps  exert  our 
thoughts,  but  the  impetus  and  the 
direction  these  receive  or  take  operates 
£nan  without,  aad  the  acquisitions  thus 
made  are  more  a  result  than  a  growth, 
more  a  forced  progress  than  a  sustained 
advancement.  We  do  not  by  any 
means  hold  that  only  he  who  is  a  stu- 
dent for  the  pure  and  unmixed  love  of 
knowledge  is  the  only  one  who  rightly 
fulfils  the  ideal  of  man;  but  we  do 
affinn  that  he  who  would  feel  the  whole 


fresh  charm  of  mental  activity  most 
have  within  him,  as  the  nudnspriag  of 
his  mind,  a  desirs  to  excel;  not  lor  the 
advantage  exttsBsBcs  bringa,  bul  far  the 
feeling  of  rightfulness  it  imparts  to  fif*. 

There  must  be  an  appetite,  a 
healthy  desire,  aad  a  sound  elabontive 
and  oollabentive  power  coexistent  in 
the  man  who  scales  the  eminences  at 
science,  or  masters  the  high  places  of 
literature;  but  not  less  must  there  he, 
in  those  who  live  a  thoughtful  life,  a 
craving  and  an  on-tempting  wish  to 
know  and  to  learn.  With  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  this  laudable  desirs,  when  pro- 
perly incited  and  exercised,  the  positkn 
of  a  man  in  society — in  the  great  wok- 
a-day  world-life  of  which  he  forms  a 
part— may  often  interfere.  But  the 
true  immortal's  yeaniing  for  culture, 
progress,  and  insight  into  the  secreu 
of  nature  and  lifie  is  invincible.  The 
precionsness  of  knowledge  to  his  soul, 
the  super-exceUenee  it  possesses  in  bis 
eyes,  absorfas  his  whole  thoughts,  inten- 
sifies his  sspirations,  gives  an  exquisite 
edge,  keenness,and  seat  to  every  moment 
of  indulgence  end  gratification  be  csa 
gain,  and  hs  opens  out  his  entire  beii^ 
in  receptivencss.  While  he  asknow* 
ledgee  and  fulfils  the  duties  of  life  zn 
its  labour-aspect,  he  never  dreama  that 
with  Uieir  fulfilment  the  activities  of 
life  should  cease;  but  he  knows  and 
foels  that  there  is  mueh  within  him  tn 
which  tliese  snpplj  no  exercise  and  bo 
delight,  aud  he  strives,  in  the  highways 
or  byways  of  knowledge,  to  gain  tbe 
health-sustaining  occupation  which  the 
spontaneities  of  his  being  demacd.  AaJ 
so  his  self -hood  grows,  and  the  labocn 
of  self-induced  study  ace  began  aad 
undergone. 

But  ever  and  anon  the  highest-bnecd 
energy  will  slackeoL,  the  most  ardent 
desirs  grow  cool,  the  most  teneelystrai&ec 
determination  relax,  and  the  most 
powerfully  sustained  ambition  hcooBe 
weakened  and  outworn.    Hope  eickens. 
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fidth  d«oliiMi,  will  fidlt,  and  tftrt 
grows  exhausted;  snd  eDoonragemant, 
help,  fellowship,  or  adrice  becomes 
seasonable.  The  solitar j  student,  whose  > 
jMsant  and  sparse  niKht-honrs  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  calling  oat  of  some 
preeioos  secret  from  the  aiehiTes  of 
aciencei  the  repositories  of  history,  the 
cabinets  of  art,  the  libraries  of  Utera- 
tare,  the  storehonses  of  natare,  or  the 
aroanam  of  mind,  is  specially  liable  to 
those  fits  of  nnnerving  gloom  or  ener- 
Tstedf  sadness.  When  the  {art  hnga, 
vUa  brent)  "art  is  long  and  life  u 
fleeting"  of  the  poet  reverberates  and 
re-echoes  through  eveiy  chamber  of  the 
sonl,  and  the  flash  on  the  cheek  pales, 
and  the  fire  in  the  eye  kngaishes,  and 
the  beat  of  the  heart  calms,  and  the 
magic  flash  of  thought  becomes  impeded, 
when  the  hoar  and  the  power  of 
donbt  of  one's  self  comes— then  is  the 
moment  of  danger,  though  not  of  despair 
— then  is  the  voice  of  a  friend  as  welcome 
as  slnmber  to  the  eye  of  bed-rid  pain. 

The  number  of  letters  received  by 
the  conductors  of  this  serial  from  ear- 
nest and  xealous  young  men,  in  whose 
hearts  the  pulsations  of  a  passionate 
desire  for  mental  elevation  and 
personal  culture  beat,  and  whose  efibrts 
in  acquiring  knowledge— even  in  the 
obscurest  walks  of  human  life— are 
ennobling  even  to  think  of,  have  made 
them  conscious  that  a  field  of  usefulness, 
of  honourable  exertion  and  beneficiaUty, 
lay  yet  unoccupied  before  some  one 
having  a  craving  for  an  enterprise  of 
pith  and  moment  Once  before  they 
stirred  the  rich  fallow  field,  and  it 
laughed  into  an  almost  instantaneous 
and  healthy  harvest  of  effort  and  ad- 
vancement. Bat  the  endeavour,  press- 
ing, as  it  did,  with  all  iU  superincum- 
bent responsibility,  upon  shoulders 
already  burdened  wiUi  the  need  for 
enduring  heavy  labours  otherwise, 
broke  the  springs  of  health,  and  touched 
the  very  marrow  of  a  life:  and  a  need- 
be  arose  for  withdrawing  from  those 
toilsome  though  pleasant  pursuits  which 
brought  us  into  contact  with  so  mach 
of  the  fresh,  young,  buoyant  life  of  oor 


day,  as   "The  Tonng    Stodenk  and 
Writer's  Assistant,'*  1851-54. 

In  the  classes  opened  in  this  periodi- 
cal in  1851  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
attempted  systematically  to  indaoe,  to 
encourage,  test,attest,  and  reward  efforts 
mads  for  self-improvement,  apart  from 
institutional  or  collegiate  training;  and 
in  this  Msgasine  was  planted  the  genn 
which  fructified,  on  the  one  hand,  into 
several  literary  institutes  and  brother* 
hoods,  and,  on  the    other,    into  the 
examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  extra-University  examinations  in 
Cambridge  and  Oxfiurd,  and  the  proved 
possibility  of  dvil  service  examinations. 
In  fact,  an  ont-of-coUege  college  life 
was  shown  to  be  both  possible,  useful, 
and  existent    The  number  of  students 
who,  in  one  or  other  of  oar  clssses, 
pursued  a  regular  and  systematic  course 
of  study  to  pleasant,  usefhl,  profitable, 
and  mark-worthy  ends  was  large,  and 
the  progress  made  was  gratifying.    Ko 
experiment  could  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful,  more  soundly  prosperons,  or 
more  sustainedly  satisfactory,  than  that 
we  then  made,  in  all  bat  in  the  condao- 
tors*  competency,  on  the  score  of  health, 
to  carry  on  the  immense  enginery  of  pro- 
gress they  had  set  in  motion,  and  the 
consequent    break-down    in    the   ma- 
chinery, by  the  falling  out  of  a  chief 
pinion  in  the  compacted  whole.    That 
unantioipatedly  suspended  snccess  has 
always  appeared  to  them  a  labour  of 
love,  in  which  they  would  gladly  and 
readily  re-engage,  if  competent  precau- 
tions could  ht  taken  to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence of   any   such  nnwished-for   an 
event  as  that  alluded  to  above;  and 
tliey  now  believe  that,  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  society,  to  which  their 
efforts  have  somewhat  tended,  they  may 
attempt,  with  greater  probabilities  of 
continuous  and  increasing  usefulness, 
to  supply  **  sids  to  self-cuiture.*'   With 
this  intention  they  propose,  under  the 
beading,  **  Our  Collcsiate  Course,**  te 
open  a  series  of  classified  and  systema- 
tized lessons  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge;  to  give  a  series  of  instruc- 
tive hinte  for  study  in  these  branches; 
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to  sopplj  a^Wm  and  eaooara^emeDt  to 
self-teacbiaK'sdi^ts;  md  to  afford  testa 
•nd  AttMtations  of  pngrcBB  in  mental 
aeqoirmneotB.  Tiio  sebemo  intended 
can  better  be  exhibited  in  Mtion  than 
paftd  in  a  proepeetuK^Hke  paper. 

It  is  tnteoded  to  <be  enpbatioatlj  a 
'-WockiBfc  Students'  -Aspistaot;  to  be  a 
iiome>  hearth  teacher  and  a  friend  to 
these  who  reatlj  desire  to  make  profsrsBS 
bj  means  of  ongmdfiied  and  nngmdgiog 
•work.  It  is  not  at  all  intended  as  a 
smxeJttiiswi  for  former  neglect,  bat  a 
^nrovision  for  bringing  aboot  present 
improYcment  and  lasting  benefit.  It  is 
not  intended  to  afford  easy  instructions 
for  people  engaged  in  erxmuninfft  nor 
oribafor  thoee  coaching,  or  being  couched, 
far  anj  given  definite  form  of  already 
fiand  examination.  It  is  intended  to 
anpply  good  handy-  helps  to  true 
aoqaisition,  and  weli-ooosidered  advice 
and  encoaragement  to  those  imbued 
with  the  genntne  stttdeBt>love  of  know- 
ledge. It  may  be  nsefnl  for  nUerior 
parpoees;  nay,  it  cannot  help  but  be 
BO,  if  itfaMLs  its  ends;  bnt  it  will  have 
a-avalk  and  range  for  itself,  and  will 
work  in  a  groove  not  yet  ^tted  with 
another  agency.  It  will  aspire — ^and 
this  will  be  the  height  of  its  ambition — 
to  hdp  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  be  helpmates  to 
others ;  those  who  will  not  only  gladly 
get,  bnt  willingly  ftive. 

The  trae  stndent-life  is  possible  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys  of  a  city ;  in  the 
lonely  cot>hoose  on  the  moor;  in  the 
qniet  village  square;  in  the  close«pent 
dwellings  beside  mill,  colliery,  glass- 
work,  pottery,  or  iron^smithy;  as  w^ll 
as  by  tlie  Cam,  the  Isis,  the  Liffey,  the 
waters  of  Leith,  or  near  the  sea- sweep 
ronnd  the  kingdom  of  Fife.  University 
life  has  high  and  noble  ases,  and  has 
great  and  heart-knitting,  sonl-exciting 
advantages,  hot  these  are  things  apart, 
jret  added  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  by  the  devotion  of  time, 
thottght,  effort,  and  steady  application. 
Volmtary  fndnstry,  self-originated  seal 
for  literary  ability,  personal  determina- 
tion anpplying  the  place  of  compnlsten, 


competition,  persnasion,  or  tataiage, 
are  in  reality  nobler  procesaea  throi^ 
which  to  work  the  eoul,  than  those 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  heart,  itsrif 
unwilling,  by  the  opportunities  of  a 
University  career.  Such  intdieetnal 
activity  acts  on  and  from  an  indepsn- 
dent  source  of  power,  and  doea  not 
depend,  like  the  other,  on  the  equation 
of  external  forces  to  the  inward  lethargy 
of  man.  And  it  is  because  we  know 
that  in  many  obscure  nooks  of  tbeae 
British  isles,  there  are  men  straggling 
to  fulfil  their  conceptions  of  student- 
life,  and  to  gratify  their  innate  and 
disinterested  love  of  literary  skSl, 
tboaghtful  labour,  and  devotion  to  high 
culture,  that  we  seek  to  extend  a  help- 
ful hand,  and  to  hold  out  the  offer  oi 
enconrsgement,  advice,  dirsctiou,  and 
attestation.  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
little  to  say  against  "  a  little  learning;* 
nor  are  we  inclined  to  waste  declama- 
tory skill  in  dissuasions  from  desuttoiy 
learning,  and  mere  smatterings  of  infor- 
mation. We  know  too  well  the  hnga 
down-dragging  power  of  ignorance,  to 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  better 
than  the  scantiest  attainment  by  which 
the  worship  of  the  dull  god  is  ousted  from 
the  future  possibilities  of  the  soul,  and 
we  have  too  potent  a  faith  in  the  per- 
fect and  perennial  attractiveness  of 
knowledge  to  the  soul  once  quickened 
by  a  perceptiou  of  its  charms,  to  believe 
that  desultoriness  and  smatterings  eonld 
afford  any  true  soul  any  real  pleasnia. 
That  such  things  may  and  do  exiat  we 
cannot  and  do  not  deny ;  but  we  aaaert 
that  they  exist  more  in  default  of 
higher  agencies  and  opportnniliea,  than 
in  the  defection  of  the  human  soul  Iran 
its  nature,  or  in  the  incapacity  oC 
knowledge  to  commend  itaelf  to  every 
normal  mind.  To  touch  the  kindling 
soul  to  quick -thoughted  life  is  for  hm 
difficult  than  is  usually  thought,  or 
generally  believed.  A  healthy  mind 
takes  to  knowledge  with  pleaanre  and 
promptitude,  and  when  it  is  not  pur- 
posely made  ineffectively  oonfused,  lovci 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  veriona 
matters  placed  before  it.    It  is  the  very 
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idiosyncrasy  of  the  soul  to  be  so  carious 
and    ioqniaitivo  withal;    and    tboagh 
tamptatioDS  may  wean  it  away  from  this 
ennobling  natrimeDt,  and  may  snggest 
other  employments  than  the  thorough 
uid  unyielding  pursuit  of  excellence, 
and  may  incline  to  a  diffusiveness  of  life, 
ezertioUf  and-enjoyment,  yet  it  can  nerer 
altogethier  so  completely  destroy  within 
the  soul  the  deep-rooted  passion  it  has, 
from  its  birth,  for  the  splendour,  the 
glory,  and  the  sweetness  of  knowledge ; 
it  can  never  fail  to  cast  its  eye  wist- 
fully, from  the  fatally  seductive  path  on 
which  it  has  entered,  upon  the  more 
natural  objects  of  its  attachments  and 
deyotion,  and  to  entertain  the  desire  of 
awakening  from  the  languishment  and 
trance  of  its  illusions,  and  of  betaking 
itself  again  to  the  legiMmate  enjoyments 
of  an  immortal  nature.     If,,  iu  any 
moment  such  as  this,  when  resuscita- 
tion is  taking  place,  the  thought  should 
arise.  Where  is  help  to  be  foundi  we 
hope  that  occahionally  our  offer  may  be 
remembered,  and  that,  by  our  advice 
and  systematic  guidance,  we  may  be 
auxiliary  to  the  work  of  such  a  soul's 
renovation.     If  such  should  be  the  bap 
of  any  one,  we  think  that  he  will  find 
that,  though  in   a   University  course 
more  might  have  been  unconsciously 
imbibed  than  consciously  learned,   in 
this  case  more  will  have  been  gained 
by  the  absence,  and  less  risked  from  the 
presence,  of  University  companionships; 
and  so  he  will  not  count  it  all  loss, 
though  be  be  condemned  to  pursue  lite- 
rature by  the  lonely  hearth-side^  or  in 
thft  hardly-snatched  hour  before  a  labo- 
rioua  day  is  begun,  or  in  a  still  though 
late  period  of  study^  cut  off  from  the 
allotment  of  sleep.    If  he  will  but  pur- 
.  sue  hia  course,  be  will  find  that  a  vivid 
sense  of  happiness  grows  up  in  those 
hours,  which  makes  them  to  the  heart 
a  sort  of  shrine  and  holy  time,  to  which 
the  memory  turns  and  returns  with 
ever  increasing  fondness;   and  that  a 
happiness  as  exquisite  in  degree,  though 
diffeting  in  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
solitary  student's  chamber,  as  in  the 
lordly  mansion  or  the  crowded  lecture- 


hall.     Shakspere.  foond  htswiorld'-cora-' 
palling  genina'  satisfied  to  dwell  with 
him,  though  no  collegiate'  hall  enrolkd 
his  name;  Bums  waa  iaTMired,  by  his* 
hemp- heckler's  bench,  with  visions  from 
the  Muse;  Buoysn  saw  the  Delectable 
Mountaioa,  and  the  wayiariogof  Chris- 
tian, and  warfaring  in  Mansool,  while 
the    tinker's  hammer    clinked    harsh 
music  to  his  outer  ear;  Ferguson  read* 
the  secrets  of  the  sky  on  tfae  sheep^ 
field;  Giotto  acquired  thereon,  too,  the 
lessons  of  art;  and  Franklin,  by  the- 
compositor's  caae^  mastered  the  aeecet. 
of  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven;  Giffbrd 
plied  the- awl,  yet  made  aU  clMsic  and  > 
modem  literature  his  own ;    Diokena 
employed  the  reporter's  pencil;  Thaekt 
eray  the  artiat*s  graver;   and  Jerndd 
handled  type;  but  all  the  while  they 
were  maturing  powen  which  wen  ta- 
work  out    new  modes    of   literaturef 
thought,  and  reputation  for  theea.     Ste- 
phenson's mud  hut  by  the  colUery  edge 
was  a  genuine  coUegiata  hall,  and  out 
of  it  sprang,  a  grander  than  a  Ftelias- 
birth*— the  locomotive  engine.    How- 
small  a  part  of  our  nrightiest  aohiev«- 
menta  is  owing  to  coDoonrsea  of  stu« 
dents  1     How  many  to  those,  still,  quiet 
hours  of  self-detarmined  thought  and 
study,  when  the  natural  activity  of 
mind  was  given  way  to,  and  the  eseur- 
sut  of  invention  were  allowed  to  track 
the  outlying  wastes  of  the  disoovenblet 
Watt,   Bell,   Dalton,  Birkbeck,  Davy, 
Herschel,  Kitto,  Forbes,  and  Owen  maj 
alone  suffice  to  suggest    an  echoing^ 
answer  .to  the  exclamation. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  diaparagsmenft 
that  we  speak  such  words.  We  have 
felt  the  nimble-blooded  thrill  which 
consentaneous  study  creates,  and  have 
had  our  hearts  touched,  and  our  life's 
energies  impelled,  by  contact,  in  colle- 
giate halla,  with  fellows  of  like  aims. 
We  have  felt  the  tingle  and  the  impress* 
of  pro£BSS(mal  teaching  and  of  stndent-^ 
fellowship,  and  we  know  that  there  is 
power,  intensity,  fascination,  and  an 
unforgettable  e^prU  acquired  in  these 
fountain^sourees  and  centres  of  educa- 
tion, which  nothing  else  can  possibly 
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act  M  tnbititiitat  in  prodneing;  thit 
A  Uft's  life  if  then  intorfoaed  with 
inflaenoes  of  a  most  lasting,  intimate, 
and  penetrating  kind,  and  that  the  rtry 
atmoephere  there  at  last  beoomee,  aa  it 
were,  redolent  of  intelleotnalitf,  and 
stimolatiTe  of  ezertiona  in  the  pathwaya 
of  thought.  There  the  mind  ia  braced, 
ita  pith  tried,  ita  bnay  strength,  while 
flexible,  exerted  under  gni£uice,  ita 
powers  made  reliant,  and  ita  oonrae 
regulated;  while  ita  progreaa  ia  enoon- 
nged  bj  indnoement,  peranaaion,  exam- 
•pity  aympathj,  and  warning. 

Onr  aim  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  catch 
np  the  aapirant  after  the  employment 
of  aome  apare  time  and  effort  in  atndiea, 
jnst  at  the  period  when  the  wearineaa  of 
aehool-taaks  haa  faded  awaj  from  the 
mind,  and  the  energies,  freah-braoed, 
are  yearning  for  ocenpation,  yet  nneer- 
tain  how  thia  may  be  beet  attained. 
And  80  we  ahall  preanme,  and  preanp- 
poae,  the  poaaeaaion  of  a  fair  power  of 
reading,  and  comprehending  the  plain 
letter  of  a  literary  work;  an  intelligible 
Btyle  of  writing,  howerer  awkward  or 
ungainly  the  mere  penmanahip  may 
be;  and  a  paaaable  mode  of  expressing 
ideas  on  paper.  These  premised,  toge- 
ther with  snch  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  figures  as  may  be  acquired 
during  school-tide~-not  less  in  ita  im- 
plication, let  us  aay,  than  the  compre- 
hension of  the  four  prime  rules,  simple 
and  compound,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
tables  go — we  shall  be  prepared  to  suV- 
mit  to  the  student  suggestive,  thought- 
CTolTing  and  testing  exercisea,  to  be  so 
performed  as  to  imply  an  effort  of 
reflective  industry,  and  so  graduated 
as  to  necessitate  a  regular  state  of  pro- 
gress, carried  on  from  month  to  month, 
and  to  evoke  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  provide 
for  persons  of  maturer  years,  whose 
youthhood  was  not  cast  in  the  days  of 
schools  and  schoolmasters,  such  as  bless 
the  young  now-a-days,  and  who  have 
lived  laborious  days,  even  in  their  child- 
hood, in  the  processes  of  a  (perhaps, 
too)    rapidly  increasing  manufacture. 


Sooh,  we  shall  suppose,  as  haw  had 
hard  and  long-con  tinned  struggles  to 
aequire  the  power  of  cat^thing  np  its 
meaning  from  a  printed  page,  and  have 
been  still  more  irksomely  yet  energe- 
tically exerted  to  gain  the  capacity  of 
registering  thought  by  the  pen,  or  in 
striving  to  master  the  raysteriaa  of 
figurate  calculation;  yet  by  dint  of 
these  very  ellbrts  have  mani^ged  to  be 
able  to  quit  themselves  somewhat  weQ 
in  ordinary  operations,  but  wish  to  pos- 
sess the  greater  gratlBcation  of  toted 
and  atteated  progreaa,  of  duly  improving 
mental  exerdae,  and  of  coping  ia  efixt 
not  only  with  otbera,  whose  ages  may 
be  less,  and  whose  advantages  have 
been  mon,  but  whose  sedoloosness  had 
not  been  stimulated  by  the  good-soiae 
which  spurred  on  their  labours,  bat  sbo 
with  those  who,  like  themselves,  have 
toiled  at  early  mom,  or  in  the  neon 
of  night,  to  gun  such  skill  as  they 


Of  the  former  class,  whose  years 
afford  them  scope,  there  are  donbtleaa 
many  who  would  desire  to  avail  them- 
aelvcB  of  the  facilitiea  afforded  by  the 
recently  instituted  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  bat  who  mayhap  re- 
quire stimulation  as  well  as  guidanoe; 
or  who  may  feel  uncertain  as  to  their 
true  pith  and  metal  in  a  competitioB. 
In  '*  Our  Collegiate  Course,**  fiicilitieB 
will  be  afforded  for  esch  of  these,  while 
the  models  which  will  be  exhibited  will 
scarcely  fail  to  suggeet,  aid,  and  in- 
form. There  are  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  whose  drcumstanoes  pee* 
vent  their  attachment  to  institutiooi, 
and  otherwise  mterfere  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  bestowing  stated  and 
continuous  attendance  on  classes,  ftCi, 
who  may  have  both  leisure  and  the  in-  * 
clination  to  avail  themselres  of  it  for 
useful  purposes,  and  yet  can  find  no 
opportunity  of  steadying  their  ums, 
and  regulating  their  endeavours,  sttU 
less  of  gaining  a  trustworthy  adjodics- 
tion  upon  these  efforts  in  their  circnm- 
stances.  These  would  find,  in  "  Our 
Collegiate  Course,"  a  tutor  ever  reedy 
to  be  taken  intc  their  service,  and  wil^- 
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iog  rightly  and  rightfUly  to  Judge, 
encourage,  inspirit,  and  adjudicate. 
Others,  again,  who  may  f<Ml  that  yean 
hare  harried  OTer  their  heada  too  fast 
and  far  to  make  it  matter  of  agreeable 
prospect  to  sit  upon  the  benches,  before 
which  are  ranged  the  Examioators  of 
the  Sodety  of  Arts  Union,  in  the  neigh« 
boorhood  of  their  residence,  might  haye 
less  hesitation  were  they  able  to  throw 
round  themselves  some  such  magical 
cloak  of  inyisibility,  as  they  have  heard 
of  in  their  boyhood*s  story-telliog  days. 
Some  such  mantle  of  darkness  they 
may  here  wear — some  such  an  imper- 
sonal personality  they  may  attain  with 
ns,  and  yet  may  reap  some,  at  least,  of 
the  real  advantages  of  a  coorse  of  study 
zealously  pursued  under  the  eye  of  a 
master,  and  so  may  escape  the  deter- 
ring influence  which  prisons  up  their 
hopes  and  fetters  their  efforts.  We 
should  be  glad,  oould  we  by  our  agency 
touch  some  such  spirits  to  the  quick, 
and  reanimate  within  them  the  zeal, 
fire,  energy,  aspiration,  hope,  and  love 
of  effort,  which  burned  down  in  too 
many  instance  to  embers  for  lack  of 
that  friendly  resuseitative  help,  which 
an  interested  and  interesting  instructor 
or  adviser  might  have  given.  To  all 
earnest  and  anxious  spirits  we  hope  to 
give  gratifying  work,  stimulant  exer- 
cises, carefully  conned  guidance  and 
hortation,  and  in  so  far  as  they  trust 
us,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  found 
worthy  of  the  trust. 

But  we  shall  aim  higher  too,  should 
occasion  require  it;  for  we  cannot  for- 
get that  all  teachers  are  not  wise  with 
the  heart's  wisdom,  and  that  alt  pupils 
have  not  been  studious  of  making  the 
most  of  their  time ;  and  hence  human 
life  b  often  less  availably  furnished 
with  provisionings  for  use  and  happi- 
ness than  it  might  be,  or  it  is  desirable. 
Few,— a  happy  few  are  they! — can  lay 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  say 
with  honest  consciousness,  that  they 
have  to  the  best  of  their  ability  em- 
ployed the  years  allotted  to  the  culture 
of  thnr  minds;  and  perhaps,  fewer  still 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best 


has  been  done  with  and  for  th«m  by  those 
who  were  charged  with  thnr  youthful 
studies.  This  sense  of  having  been 
neglected  in,  or  of  having  neglected, 
their  eariy  student-life,  often  luhinges 
subsequent  effort,  but  in  more  fortunate 
cases  it  exdtes  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  in  the  past,  by 
increased  fervour  of  effort  in  toe  hour 
that  is;  and  hence,  many  of  the  most 
intent  students  in  after  life,  are  those 
who  bear  distressful  memories  of  the 
past  in  their  hearts;  or  who  feel  and 
Know  that  their  years  of  youth  were 
not  filled  up  with  opportunities,  such 
as  those  they  now  desiderate.  To  any 
such  we  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to  be 
serviceable^  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
should  a  demand  arise,  and  a  need  be 
shown,  affimd  opportunity  for  com- 
mencing, continuing,  revuing  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classic  tongues, 
and  with  the  literatures  of  those  na- 
tions whose  authors  havs  been  incor- 
porated among  the  world's  worthies. 
In  short,  we  design  to  offer  such  help 
as  we  can,  under  the  restrictions  and 
difficulties  of  a  monthly  issue,  and 
merely  published  instructions,  to  any 
one  who  may  be  dearous  of  improving 
his  mind,  acquiring  new  items  of  infor- 
mation, refurbishing  former  acquire- 
ments, puning  mental  excitement  and 
exercise,  securing  occupation  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  present,  making 
up  for  the  neglects  or  mishaps  of  the 
past,  or  providing  himself  with  stimu- 
lation and  aid  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  in  the  future.  The  great 
aim  will  of  course  be  extended  useful- 
ness, and  this  will  perhaps  be  best 
managed  by  establishing,  at  first,  such 
courses  as  may  commend  themselves  to 
many,  and  gradually  extending  these 
as  the  requirements  of  our  readers  be- 
come felt  by  themselves  and  known  to 
us.  In  all  cases,  the  lessons  given 
will  mark  stages,  and  shall  not  ad- 
vance linearly.  They  will  be  in  gene- 
ral intended  and  planned  as  tests  of, 
and  incitements  to  progress,  industry, 
thought,  and  improvement. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  oUsses  insti- 
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tntad  for  IMS  atuOl  be:— li  Adth-. 
mtfew;  2.  Book-keeping;  3.  Geogra* 
phy;  4.  History  (British);  5.  Latin; 
6.  litentare  (Cngliih);  7.  L<^o;  8. 
Bhetorio. 

1.  The  eKcreises  given  in  thia  6ec«> 
Uon  will  imply  an  acquainUnoe  with  the 
elementary  mlei,  and  will  gradoaUy 
pngnee  to  the  rule  of  three  and  pno- 
tioe.  The  qaeations  given  will  not  only 
reqoire  to  be  worked,  but  the  reaaona 
fop  working  them  aa  they  are  done- 
nnist  be  stated^  and  the  method  of 
working,  will  enter  into  the  adjodi- 
oation. 

2*  The  eletnentary  prinoiplei  of 
single  and  doable  catry  will  be 
simaUaaeeiisly  qaeationed  on,  with 
exemplificatione. 

3.  Geographical  queriea.  will  be 
ghren;  andtabolar  ezereisea,  mapping, 
&C.,  will  be  required,  snoh  aa  may  in- 
daoe  search  and  research. 

4.  Epoohs  of  history,  memorable 
STents,  inventione,  treaties,  battles, 
&c^  will  be  qnestioned  on,  and  ohn- 
nnlogical  tables  will  be  given  for  coo- 
stmctioa. 

5.  In  the  jonior  series  phrases  from 
classic  authors,  implying  idiomsi  or 
special  inflectional  or  syntactio  fea- 
tares»  will  be  given  for  ttaasIatioD, 
explanation,  &c.  In  the  senior,  ex- 
tracts from  Horace,  Sallust,  Virgi], 
Cicero,  will  be  allotted  for  translation, 
explanation,  syntactical  and  paradig- 
mal  practice. 

6.  In  thia  division  the  Elisabethan 
era  will  form  the  present  year's  cousse, 
and  examination  questions,  tables,  &o., 
will  be  proposed  as  tests  of  study. 

7.  '<  The  Art  of  Reasoning**  will  be 
assumed  as  the  text-book,  copies  of 
which  will  be  supplied,  poet  free,  at  4s., 
on  application  to  the  Editor;  and  a 
new  series  of  test  queries  will  be  pre- 
pared on  it,  in  two  stages. 

8.  Grammar  and  composition  will  be 
studied  together,  in  the  first  plaoe,  and 
thereafter  the  figurate  language  of  the 
imagination.  In  this  class,  alsoi  there 
will  be  set  cxerdsee  in  the  analysis  of 
passages  of  works  of  standard  repute. 


"  The  Elemeotaof  Bhetoric"  wiH  form 
the  chief  text-book  in  thia  class. 

It  is  to  be  diatirDcUy  understood  tliat 
thia  scheme-is  eoticely  hypothetical.     It 
is  institatsd.  upon  the  snppositioa  tkat 
there  is  a  wide-spread  anxiety  for  eda- 
catioo,  in  the  real  and  genuine  aenaa; 
and    that,  opportuaitiea  ars   not   co- 
extensive with  this  desire.    It  i«  in* 
tended  only  as  an  attempt  to>fiII  what 
is-  thought  to  be  a  blank.      Skoold 
experience    show    that    the    Isncaed 
grounds  do  not  suppovt  the  l^pothasb, 
or  that  the  pnjeetion  beseby  mado  ia 
not  adapted  to  supply  the  fill   ■iiaiiii, 
the  condttoUMTs  shall  not  hold  them- 
selves bound  to  the  priaciplee  and  plans 
enonooed,  and  will  reg^d  theouehvoa  aa 
free  to  chooee  their  ground  of  uaafnl. 
ness  in  another  fashion,  should  it  be 


proven  that  this  prssent 
either  unrequirsd  or  uncared  for. 
Not  that  it  ia  to  bo  suppeaoi 
the  mere  miseacriage  of  this 
would  diaheaften  thaeoaduotocsinJ 
efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education.    They  aro'too  well  at 
the  faUibillty  of  humanity,  to  hope  that 
every  plan  andv  thought  of  theica  ahoold 
gain  die  guerdon  of  auoeeas;  but  if  the 
experience  of  twelve  years  be  oC  any 
avail,  and  if  intense  aympathy,  as  well 
as  closeness  of  contest  with  the  aspiring 
intellects  of  the  day,  are  worth  any- 
thing in  leading  to  just  ccnohisteBB, 
they  think    their  pceseot   suggestioB 
likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  many,  ts 
offend  the  prejudicea  of  few,  and  to 
affvtfd  ao  opportunity  to  the  thoughtful 
and  anxious,  of  which  they  wUl  not 
long  heeitate  to  accept  the  advantsgea. 
The  scheme,  in  all  its  int^gri^,  is 
placed  before  our  readers.    I^ouid  it 
require  curtailment  or  extension,  it  is 
in  our  power  to  homologate  the  adriess. 
forwarded  to  na  with  oir  exprasisd 
intentions,  and  our  earnest  desireL  We 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so;  and  fat  this 
purpose  we  invite  and  request  coh- 
muaications  on  any  point  likely  to  add 
to  the  efficacy  and  cffideoey  of  asy 
portion  of  our  sabemti  with  the  ss- 
Burance  that  it  haa  an  dsrtlnmsM  te 
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Of,  eicept  in  M  far  «8  it  satnu  likely  to 
coDtribote  to  the  behoof  of  the  maoj 
earnest  and  nalooa  self*stadenta  who 
write  to  OS,  or  who  read  these  pages. 

In  onr  Janoaiy  luae,  the  laws  of 
the  classes,  and  the  special  details  and 
arrangements  of  tlie  scheme  shall  be 
given*  and  specimens  of  the  qneries, 
exetdaes,  and  reqoirements,  which  we 
intend  to  impose  on  the  students  in 
**  Onr  Collegiate  Gonrse,"  will  be  pre- 
sented "  at  the  same  time  that  doe  heed 
and  note  will  be  bestowed  on  the  sng- 
gestions  which  may  reach  ns  before  the 
preparation  of  those  materials  afore- 
mentioned. As  the  exercises,  &o^ 
mnst  be  reflectively  and  fixedly  ar- 
ranged in  snch  a  way  as  to  imply  and 


reach  a  definite  point  of  progress  in 
each  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  early 
communications  mnst  be  made  to  se- 
cure due  consideration. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  in  expla- 
nation  of  our  project,  and  in  commen- 
dation of  it,  to  those  who  think  with 
us.  Let  those  who  think  the  agency 
too  feeble  to  be  very  elBcacions,  be 
assured  that  few  can  be  so  doubting  of 
the  agents  as  themselves;  but  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  feel,  to  believe,  and 
to  act  upon  the  idea  that  no  earnest, 
honest,  worthy  effort,  was  ever  yet 
unblest;  and  that  agencies  insignificant 
in  themselves,  often  effect  unexpectedly 
important  results.  So  thinking,  they 
labour  willingly,  hope  on,  and  fJnt  not. 
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Murray's  "Home  and  Colonial  Li- 
brary** is  to  be  republished  at  a  cheap 
rate.    It  consists  of  forty-five  volumee. 

**  Historic  Americans,**  by  the  late 
Theodore  Parker,  is  in  the  press. 

I>r.  C.  Lottner,  of  Berlin's,  **  Etymo- 
logiosl  Analysis  of  English  Words,**  is 
to  be  issued,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall;  editor  of  the  Phi- 
lological Society's  (projected)  ''Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language." 

Dr.  Gumming  has  two  new  works 
**  coming  out** 

Miss  Tonge^  whose  most  prolific 
literary  career  astonishes  even  adepts 
in  author-craft,  is  about  to  issue  '*  Bio- 
graphies of  Good  Women;**  and  al- 
though her  own  name  will,  modestly, 
not  appear  in  this  work,  she  has 
been  qualifying  herself  for  a  place  in 
some  such  book,  by  giving  a  consider- 
able amount  of  her  book- profits  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  in  the  colonies. 

*"  The  Secular  World**  is  to  have  an 
advocate  in  a  paper  so  called,  edited  by 
Geo.  J.  Holyoake,  next  year. 

E.  D.  Fergus  has  translated  **  The 
Woman  in  White**  into  French. 

An  unpublished  drama  of  Metas- 
Usio  (**  Trapaasi"),  author  of  "  L'Olym- 
piad,"  &c  (born  1698,  died  1782),  and 

1861. 


a  MS.  of  GalUeo*s  (1564—1642),  have 
been  discovered  at  Lucca,  and  are  to  be 
printed  at  Florence.  A  new  work  on 
'*  Bairenth,**  by  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldt, has  also  been  discovered,  and  is 
preparing  for  publication. 

Mews  from  the  Himalayas  will  be 
had  shortly,  as  the  Journal  of  Adolphe 
Schlagintweit,  who  was  beheaded  by  a 
robber  chief,  near  Cashgar,  in  1856, 
has  been  recovered  by  Lord  William 
Hay,  Civil  Service  Goamussioner  at 
Cashmere. 

Dr.  Baikie,  the  African  explorer, 
has  been  found  alive  and  well,  putsuing 
his  Niger  survey. 

Jos.  L.  Chester  is  to  supply  a  memoir 
of  the  days  of  **  bloody  Mary,**  being 
that  of  **John  Rogers,**  the  proto- 
martyr  of  the  English  Beformation 
(Feb.  4th,  1555),  and  the  follow- 
labourer  of  Tjndale  and  Coverdale,  in 
effecting  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  Algerine  chief,  Abd-el-Kader, 
born  1807,  is  preparing,  in  Paris,  a 
volnme  of  poems  in  French  for  the 
press. 

Gustav  Freytag  has  issued  ''Pic- 
tures of  the  Past,  in  Germany,**  and 
has  in  the  press  ''New  Pictures  of 
German  Life." 

2  H 
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Two  new  Shakspert  works  are  an- 
Donnced,  t{i.,  W.  S.  Fiillom*8  **  His- 
tory of  William  Shakespeare,  Player 
and  Poet,"  with  new  facts  and  tra- 
ditions; and  "  The  Footsteps  of  Shake- 
speare, or  Rambles  with  the  Earlj 
Dramatists." 

MfB.  Gordon,  wift  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Edinboxgh,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Professor  John  Wilson  (Christopher 
North),  is  preparing  a  biographj  of  the 
great  Blackwood,  essajist,  poet,  and 
moralist. 

*' A  Life  of  Jesns  Christ"— of  far 
other  power  and  aim  than  Stranss' 
"Leben  Jesn" — ^is  preparing  bj  the 
kgically  minded  Bishop  of  Glonoester 
and  Bristol,  Dr.  Wm.  Tnomson,  author 
of  "■  The  Laws  of  Thooght,**  who  is 
also  to  edit  a  **  Hand  Bible." 

Thomas  H.  Dyer  is  to  snpplj  a  new 
**  History  of  Modem  Europe.** 

Theodore  Martin  is  aboat  to  give 
the  pnUio  another  eyidence  of  his  Ter- 
sattle  power  and  eztensive  lingnistie 
attainments,  in  a  n«w  translation  of 
Daote*s'*ViUNaova." 

The  *'Laod  of  Shakespeare,"  on 
which  New  Place  once  stood,  and  where 
the  poet-proprietor  strolled,  in  the  few 
last  dajs  of  his  life,  with  Ben  Jooson 
and  Michael  Drayton  as  his  gnests, 
has  now  been  acqaired  for  a  grand 
national  Kterary  shrine,  and  for  the 
som  of  £l,400  has  been  bought  up,  and 
placed  under  the  cnstodiership  of  the 
municipality  of  Stratford-oo-ATon,  to 
be  kept  and  maintained  by  them  as  a 
place  of  free  resort  to  all  comers  for 
ever.  Bricky,  beer-brewing  Stratford 
did  not  itself,  we  believe,  more  a  single 
copper  to  preserre  this  site  as  a  sight 
of  Joy  in  all  time  coming. 

Sala*8  ''Hogarth"  is  to  be  repub- 
lished, with  illustrations,  and  additional 
matter. 

*"  London  Society*'  is  to  be  the  title 
of  a  new  shilling  monthly. 

Dean  Alford's  edition  of  '*  The  Greek 
Testament "  is  now  completed. 

Two  Tols.  of  Mommsen^s  "History 
of  Borne"  are  undergoing  translation 
or  Bentley. 


AOOfiOO  fnmes  arenid  to  hav«  bean 
paid  to  Victor  Hugo  for  the  MSS.  of 
his  seren-Tolumed  novnl  "Les  Kise- 
rables." 

The  "  News  of  the  Churches "  is 
edited  by  the  Rer.  Garin  Carlyle,  AM. 

"  The  Republic"  of  Plato  in  to  b« 
the  subject  oi  preleotioa  at  Oxfatd,  boch 
by  the  Professor  of  Moral  and  MeU- 
physioal  Philosophy,  and  the  Bogios 
PraAssor  of  Greek,  during  the  preneat 
term. 

Sprenger,  the  Gennan  OriantaGst, 
has  issued  '^  The  Life  and  Dootfinca  of 
Mahomet,"  containing  materials  derifvd 
from  unpublished  sources.  Our  own 
Muir  had  but  recently  finished  his 
elaborate  work. 

Dr.  Benn  Dickson  Hampden,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (bom  1792),  is  shortly  to 
publish  *'  The  Fathers  of  Greek  PhUo- 
sophy." 

A  nnr  *'VifgU,"  by  O.  D.  Yo^t,is 


Dr.  Heine  has  recently  issued  a 
small  work  on  "Ancient  Gennan  Hi^ 
tory,"  and  a  dissertation  oo  **  The 
Niberlnngen  Lied." 

Profiassor  Bodciiitutt,of*Manich,  has 
ncently  issued  a  Qeraian  Tersiott  of 
"  Shakespeare's  Sonneta,"  with  n  ceo- 
mentary. 

TaU*$  Mt^azme,  which  w«  thoniht 
dead,  has  renved.  The  Numbets  far 
September  and  October  hav«  appaared 
under  one  corer  with  November,  and 
the  Editor  hopes  to  be  more  ponotasi 
lor  the  future. 

A  halfpenny  daily  newspaper  is 
about  to  appear.  In  a  few  days  will 
be  iaaned  TJU  Da^t  or,  Oe  Lomdam 
Mnrmimg  tmd  Evmrng  New§.  Tk^Jk^ 
will  be  half  the  siae  of  the  Ster  or 
Tehgn^ 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ghamben,  we 
bear,  intend  to  remove  their  printing 
office  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  Their 
publishing  has,  for  a  long  time,  been 
transacted  in  Patemoater  Bow;  but  all 
their  works  have  had  to  make  a  vnyage 
from  Leith  to  Loodoo. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  Longman's 
sdition  of  Lord  Bacon's  woriu,  wtiich 
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an  to  ooQtiin  the  iwnlts  of  Mr.  Sped- 
ding*8  mearcheB  ooDcerning  Bacon,  we 
are  to  have  **  The  Story  of  Lord  Baoon's 
Life,"  from  the  hooae  of  Marray,  and 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

**  The  Citj  of  the  Saints,**  a  record 
of  Mormon  experience,  bj  Captain 
Barton,  is  getting  ready. 

Mr.  Bergenroth,  an  accomplished 
Spanish  and  English  scholar,  is  en- 
gaged in  making  an  abstract  of  the 
papers  in  the  arohiTes  of  the  Simaneas, 
which  contain  the  documents  relating 
to  the  history  of  Spain,  and  its  allies 
and  enemies,  as  a  deputy  of  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls.  The  sanction  of  the 
Spanish  Government  has  been  obtained. 

Professor  F.  0.  Schlosser,  of  Heidel- 
burg  (bom  at  Jever,  1776),  author  of  a 
"  History  of  the  Bighteenth  Centary,** 
*' Studies  on  Dante,**  &a,  died  2drd 
September. 

H.  F.  Chorley,  compiler  of  "  The 
Authors  of  England,**  is  about  to  issue 
**  Twenty-five  Tean  of  Musical  Recol- 
lections.*' 

Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  died  10th 
November,  aged  85.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  military  treatises. 

**  The  Beign  of  Terror"  is  to  find 
a  historian  in  M.  Mortimer  Temaux, 
formerly,  ie. — prior  to  1852 — a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  times  of  Charles  VIL  (1403— 
1461),  and  the  era  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(1410—1431),  sre  to  be  criHcally 
treated  of  by  Bl  Vallet  de  Viriville. 

The  Koran,  newly  translated  by  Bev. 
J.  M.  Bodwell,  M.A.,  Bector  of  St. 
Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate,  London,  with 
Preface  and  Notes,  is  to  be  issued 
shortly. 

Mr.  Matthias  Levy,  of  the  Ditpatek, 
we  believe,  is  about  to  issue  ^'  A  History 
of  Short-hand.**  It  will  contain  many 
valuable  literary  facts  and  discussions. 

Sir  John  Forbes,  M.D.  (bom  1787), 
translator  of  Laenneo's  treatise  on 
**  Auscultation,**  author  of  several  pro- 
fessional works,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  '*  CydopflBdia  of  Practical  Medicine," 
and  physician  of  her  Majesty's  house- 
hold, died  on  13th  November. 


Catherine  Douglas  Bell,  the  "  Consm 
Kate**  of  juvenile  literature,  author  of 
'*  Stuart  Sydney,"  &&,  died  Nov.  15th. 

Mr.  Todhunter,  whoee  mathematical 
class  books  are  so  popular  In  Cam- 
bridge, is  preparing  a  **  Euclid  for 
Schools.** 

J.  Geof.  de  Hilairs,  bom  1805, 
author  of  many  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, died  12th  November. 

**  La  Garaye**  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  Christmas  song  of  the  Hon.  Mm. 
C.  E.  Norton  (a^  Sheridan,  1806). 

Our  great  Greek  critic,  Bicbard 
Bentley  (1661—1742)  wrote  '*  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Letters  of  Themistocles,"  This  work 
has  been  taken  to  task  by  M.  de  Kou- 
torga,  in  an  **  Examen"  thexeofi 

Mrs.  Clara  Lucas  Balfour,  author  of 
**  The  Burnish  Family,**  has  written  a 
new  work  entitled  '*  Drift,*'  the  drift  of 
which  is  indicated  by  its  being  published 
by  the  Scottish  Temperance  League. 
Of  **  Danesbuzy  House,'*  by  the  authoress 
of"  East  Lyme,"  the  same  League  has 
issued  55^)00. 

The  Oriental  works  of  the  late  Horace 
H.  Wilson,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit 
in  Oxford,  are  to  be  republished  in  a 
uniform  series. 

The  **  History  of  England,"  pub- 
lished by  Cassell,  and  usually  named 
after  him,  is  really  the  literary  labour 
of  William  Howitt 

G.  F.  Madear,  M.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  had  the  Maitland 
prize  adjudged  to  him  for  an  essay 
**  On  the  Efibrto  made  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Propagate  the  Gospel.'* 

G.  W.  F.  Freytag,  the  Orientalist, 
died  at  Dortendorf  ,  near  Bonn,  Nov.  1 6th. 

270  letters  or  orders  of  Fnderiok  the 
Great,  have  just  been  discovered.  They 
chiefly  refer  to  the  troops  in  Silesia. 

Arthur  Clough,  translator  of  Plu- 
tarch, formerly  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  College,  Loodon, 
and  Examiner  in  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  Privy  Council,  died 
recently  at  Florence.  He  has  been 
saoeeded  in  office  by  Edward  Poate, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
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